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1,305  Schools  Operate  Lunchrooms 

$2,241,509  Federal  Allotment  Made 

■  Thirteen  hundred  and  five  schools  are  operating  school  lunchrooms  this  year. 

This  is  81  more  than  the  number  participating  in  this  program  last  year.  And 
the  $2,241,509  allotted  to  North  Carolina  by  Congress  for  operating  this  program 
is  $34,600  less  than  was  allotted  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Anne  Maley,   State  Supervisor  of  the  School  Lunch  Program.   State 

Department     of     Public     Instruction.         

under   whose   immediate   direction   the 
program   is   administered. 

"A  later  deficiency  allottment  was 
made  to  this  State  last  year,"  Mrs. 
Maley  stated.  "This  year,  however,  the 
entire  amount  has  been  set  aside  for 
reimbursing  the  1305  approved  schools 
for  the  full  school  year."  Reimburse- 
ment is  made  at  the  rate  of  five  cents 
for  a  type  A  lunch  with  milk,  three 
cents  for  type  A  lunch  without  milk, 
and  two  cents  for  type  C  lunch,  which 
is  one-half  pint  of  whole  milk  to  go 
with  a  lunch  brought  from  home  by  the 
pupil. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  reimbursement 
rates  have  been  decreased,  an  increase 
in  the  charge  for  lunches  or  contribu- 
tions from  local  sources  will  be  neces- 
sary. Because  of  this  accurate  records 
of  all  contributions  must  be  submitted 
with  each  monthly  claim.  Therefore, 
claims  more  than  30  days  overdue  may 
be    disallowed    by    the    State    Agency. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  Mrs. 
Maley  states,  children  may  be  served 
"split  lunches,"  that  is  the  milk  may 
be  served  at  recess  and  the  plate  lunch 
at  noon.  This  is  permitted  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  to  help  those  children  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  consuming  the  entire 
meal  at  one  time ;  and  second,  to  pro- 
vide milk  for  the  child  who  has  missed 
breakfast  or  who  has  had  early  break- 
fast. This  provision  for  milk  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  also  offers  a  good 
teaching  situation  and  is  not  trouble- 
some or  insanitary,  since  milk  can  be 
served  in  bottles  with  straws. 

"Commodities,"  Mrs.  Maley  further 
states,  "will  be  provided  free  to  the 
schools  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the 
case  last  year." 


Communications  Center  is 
Established  at  University 

The  Communications  Center,  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
September  1945.  has  now  been  com 
pleted.  A  Department  of  Radio  offering 
the  B.A.  degree  became  officially  estab- 
lished   for   students   entering   this    fall, 

Although  there  are  no  organized 
academic  departments  in  other  phases 
of  communications,  individual  courses 
are  offered  in  motion  pictures,  still 
photography,   and   graphics. 

The  basic  plan  of  the  Communica- 
tions Center  is  to  bring  together  in  one 
place  all  of  the  tools  of  communication 
— radio,  recordings,  motion  pictures, 
the  press,  graphic  presentation,  still 
photography,  film  strips,  slides,  illu- 
strated publications,  models,  television, 
and  facsimile — for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

1.  To  provide  a  wider  educational 
and  cultural  opportunity  for  more  peo- 
ple through  the  effective  use  of  all  the 
tools  of  communication  in  planned  edu- 
cational programing. 

2.  To  provide  opportunity  for  re- 
search in  the  effectiveness  of  these 
tools  as  media  of  educational  and  mass 
communication. 

3.  To  provide  training  in  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  tools  of  communication 
for  educational  and  professional  pur- 
poses. 


In  This  Issue 


Principals  Hold  Summer 
Conference  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  annual  Summer  Conference  of 
the  North  Carolina  Principals'  Associ- 
ation was  held  this  year  at  Chapel  Hill, 
July  28-30. 
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Rocky  Mount  Editor  Says 
Education  Soujth's  No.  1  Need 

"The  No.  1  need  of  the  South  is  edu- 
cation," said  the  Rocky  Mount  Tele- 
gram is  a  recent  editorial.  But  the  Tele- 
gram also  says,  "that  the  South  .  .  ,-apj  g  ■'Oj 
pears  to  realize  this,  but  will  do  liTfle 
about  it,  while  other  sections  of  the 
nation  have  made  greater  strides  for- 
ward." 

The  Telegram  calls  attention  to  a  re- 
cent convention  of  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation of  Science  and  Industry  where 
the  delegates  "were  told  that  the 
South's  swift  advance  in  economic 
fields  during  the  past  half  century  has 
been  found  to  parallel  rapid  progress 
in  education  in  flic  Southland.  That," 
the  Telegram  points  out,  "should  be 
tood  for  thought,  for  the  South  is 
mighty  anxious  to  continue  her  eco- 
noinic  development."' 

Librarians  Attend  Work- 
Conference 

Thirty-one  librarians  attended  a 
Work-Conference  for  Trained  School 
Librarians  at  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College.  July  22-2(i.  This  con- 
ference wns  sponsored  by  the  School 
and  Children's  Librarians  Section  of 
the  N.C.L.A.,  the  School  Library  Sec- 
tion of  the  N.C.E.A.,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  and  the  State  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  was 
planned  as  a  means  of  professional 
growth  through  analyzing  problems 
and  exchanging  ideas  of  mutual  useful- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Super- 
visor of  Raleigh  School  Libraries  acted 
as  director  with  Miss  Louise  Moore, 
Head  of  the  Library  Science  School, 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 
Miss  Mildred  Herring.  Librarian  at 
Senior  High  School,  Greensboro,  and 
"Miss  Eloise  Camp,  State  School  Li- 
brary   Adviser    acting    as    consultants. 

The  work  and  results  of  this  con- 
ference are  being  prepared,  in  bulletin 
form  and  will  be  sent  to  members  at- 
tending the  conference.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  additional  copies  will  be  avail- 
able at  fifty  cents  a  copy  to  other  in- 
terested people.  Orders  should  be 
placed  with  Miss  Louise  Moore,  Ap- 
palachian State  Teachers  College, 
Boone,   N.   C, 


in 
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Superintendent  Erwln  Says..... 

"North  Carolina  teachers  will  receive  this  year  the  highest  salaries  they  have  ever  re- 
ceived in  the  history  of  the  State.  I  am  truly  happy  that  this  is  so,  and  I  congratulate 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  providing  the  funds  by  which  the  State  Board  could 
work  out  higher  salary  schedules  for  all  school  employees. 

"Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  this  fact  in  itself  will  not  make  better  schools.  Neither 
will  it  make  a  good  teacher  out  of  a  mediocre  or  poor  teacher.  But  higher  salaries  will,  in 
the  long  run,  tend  to  attract  better  teachers  into  the  profession.  For  the  first  year  or  so 
improvement  in  teaching  personnel  may  not  be  noticeable.  However,  if  the  present 
schedule  is  not  lowered,  there  should  be  within  a  few  years  not  only  a  higher  standard 
of  teachers  at  work,  but  also  the  type  of  instruction  should  be  greatly  improved. 

"And  that  leads  me  to  this  thought:  In  the  past  it  has  been  easy  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  underpaid  and  overworked  teacher.  In  the  future,  I'm  afraid  that  we  shall  have 
to  depend  more  on  merit  and  classroom  results.  Taxpayers  and  school  patrons  are  already 
questioning  at  this  point.  It  will  be  up  to  all  of  us  as  individual  workers,  each  in  our  own 
sphere,  to  show  the  public  whom  we  serve,  that  we  are  professionally  alert  to  the  needs 
of  children  and  are  putting  forth  an  honest  effort  to  meet  those  needs. 

"The  good  teacher  must  keep  up  with  her  profession,  it  is  true.  She  must  do  more. 
She  must  believe  in  the  value  of  what  she  has  to  teach,  as  well  as  the  value  of  her  pupils. 
She  must  believe  in  herself  and  her  work.  And  she  must  always  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  individual  differences  of  her  pupils. 

"I  think  the  public  wants  its  moneys  worth,  and  I  believe  parents  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand the  best  in  the  way  of  education  for  their  children.  I  further  believe  that  North 
Carolina's  public  school  system  holds  promise  of  still  further  improvement  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  salary  schedules  set  up,  and  that  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  will  be  re- 
flected in  better  instruction  for  our  boys  and  girls." 
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OUR  TWELFTH  YEAR 

WITH  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  begins  its  12th 
year  of  publication. 

We  recall,  as  perhaps  some  of  you  do,  its  "coming 
forth"  as  Volume  I,  Number  1,  in  October  1936  as  a 
blue-covered  24-page  mimeographed  bulletin.  It  has 
frown  from  this  small  beginning  into  our  present  16- 
page  printed  form. 

We  hope  that  there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
loth  the  make-up  and  content  of  the  Bulletin,  not 
only  since  its  beginning  but  also  since  the  last  number. 

If  you,  the  reader,  have  any  suggestions  for  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  this  publication  in  order  that  it 
will  serve  better  the  needs  of  those  who  read  it  and  help 
in  a  minor  way  of  keeping  them  informed  about  what's 
going  on  in  the  "educational  world,"  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated if  you  send  them  to  the  editor. 


THE  MISSING  LINK 

DR.  JOHN  W.  STUDEBAKER,  our  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  wrote  an  article  for 
the  February  Woman's  Home  Companion  entitled  "The 
Missing  Link  in  Our  Schools."  This  article  describes 
our  own  public  school  system  so  well  that  every  North 
Carolina  superintendent  and  principal  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  tlic  General  Assembly  and  study  groups  should 
read  it. 

Since  the  1949  General  Assembly  of  this  State  will 
no  doubt  be  confronted  with  the  matter  which  Dr.  Stu- 
debaker  discusses  so  clearly,  we  wish  to  point  out  its 
contents  by  quoting  the  first  few  paragraphs,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  Americans  boast — and  justifiably — that  we  have 
the  best  public  school  system  in  the  world.  Yet  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  finish  their 
school  careers  insufficiently  educated  for  life.  High 
school  has  not  given  them  enough.  College  they  cannot 
afford.  And  there  is  nothing  in  between.  Obviously  our 
system  has  a  missing  link. 

"We  need  a  new  kind  of  school,  a  school  to  carry 
free  public  education  two  years  beyond  the  present  high 
school  level,  a  school  to  give  every  American  youth  an 
opportunity  to  get  both  the  cultural  and  the  vocational 
background  he  needs  for  a  fair  start  in  life. 

"Most  school  people  know  it.  Yet  the  fact  seems  to 
be  almost  a  trade  secret.  We  educators  talk  about  it  at 
our  conferences.  We  draft  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  read  primarily  by  other  educators.  But 
we  have  somehow  failed  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  should  be  most  concerned  and  who  could 
really  get  something  done  about  it :  the  parents  of 
American  boys  and  girls." 


FOR,  STRADDLE  OR  AGAINST? 

THE  National  Education  Association  recognizes 
that  we  live  in  a  world  torn  by  increasing  social, 
political  and  economic  tensions,  a  world  in  which  the 
structures  designed  to  provide  peace  have  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted. To  be  secure  in  such  a  world,  we  must  be  strong. 
The  National  Education  Association  is  convinced, 
therefore,  that  the  American  people  must  at  this  time 
be  responsible  for  their  own  security  and  calls  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  required  to  provide  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense." 

This  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the  resolution  on  Na- 
tional Security  adopted  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation July  11  at  Cincinnati.  The  second  paragraph 
of  this  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"The  National  Education  Association  nevertheless 
condemns  any  form  of  legislation  which  in  the  name 
oi  national  security  sets  up  PARALLEL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES  (capitals  ours)  that  ABSORB 
or  SUPPLANT  the  programs  of  educational  facilities 
now  in  existence.  Further,  the  Association  believes  that 
national  security  rests  not  only  upon  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense  but,  also  upon  the  physical  vigor,  scien- 
tific knowledge,  basic  technical  skills,  and  civic  compe- 
tence of  our  people.  These  are  the  responsibilities  of 
our  state  educational  systems." 

This  resolution  was  intended  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
question   of  universal  military   training.   But  does  it? 

A  majority  of  the  educators  of  the  nation  have  op- 
posed  the  plan  of  universal  military  training,  including 
16  of  IS  governors  who  were  polled  on  the  question. 
The  N.E.A.  also  was  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  providing  for  this  type  of  training. 
This  resolution,  however,  could  be  interpreted  as  in  fa- 
vor of  universal  military  training.  Certainly,  the  Army 
will  claim  that  it.  will  not  set  up  a  parallel  educational 
agency;  nor  will  it  absorb  or  supplant  the  programs  of 
educational  facilities  now  in  existence.  With  these  in- 
terpretations, the  resolution  may  easily  he  construed  as 
lavoring  universal   military  training. 

The  Bulletin  wonders  what  those  who  voted  for  this 
lesolution  thought  it  meant? 

As  the  readers  of  this  publication  know,  we  have  been 
against  any  COMPULSORY  military  training.  We  be- 
lies- in  being  strong,  but  we  think  compulsory  military 
training  will  make  us  weaker  instead  of  stronger.  Fur- 
thermore, compulsory  military  training  is  undemocratic, 
whereas  the  public  school  is  the  training  ground  for 
democracy.  The  greatest  danger  in  compulsory  military 
l raining,  according  to  the  Bulletin,  lies  in  the  indoc- 
trination of  our  youth  before  they  attain  the  voting  age 
by  a  professional  military  class.  Such  training  could 
be  the  seeds  of  an  American  Gestapo. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  by  the  N.E.A. 
should  have  been  clear  cut  against  the  proposition. 
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Salary  Schedules  Adopted  by 
State  Board  of  Education 

e  Schedules  covering  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1947  for  salary  purposes  for  1947-48  were  adopted  by   the   State 
Board  of  Education  on  July  10.  Superintendents  were  notified  of  this  action  by 
Controller  Paul  Reid  on  July  11. 


Fire  Prevention  Day,  Oct.  9 

In  accordance  with  law  October 
9  has  been  designated  as  "Fire 
Prevention  Day."  The  schools  are 
urged  to  observe  this  day  by  ap- 
propriate exercises. 


According  to  Mr.  Reid  the  Board 
adopted  a  budget  of  $58,719,464,  thus 
leaving  only  $236,260  not  presently  al- 
lotted. The  largest  part  of  the  total  al- 
lotment was  for  salary  purposes. 
Clerks,  bus  mechanics  and  janitors  will 
receive  approximately  20  per  cent  in- 
crease over  what  they  were  paid  in 
1946-47.  Bus  drivers  received  an  in- 
crease of  from  $13.50  per  month  to 
$20.00  per  month  for  the  second  half  of 
the  1946-47  term.  This  increase  was 
continued.  The  increase  in  salaries 
granted  principals  ranged  from  19.77 
to  25.5  per  cent,  thus  making  their  sal- 
aries range  from  $2,160  to  $4,560  an- 
nually. Superintendents  received  an  av- 
erage increase  of  20.32  per  cent.  On  an 
annual  basis  the  range  will  be  from 
$3,980  to  $5,760. 

Regular  teachers  holding  graduate 
and  Class  A  and  B  Certificates  will  re- 
ceive increases,  in  addition  to  incre- 
ments, ranging  from  29.21  to  30.52  per 
cent.  Teachers  holding  certificates  be- 
low these  grades  were  granted  in- 
creases ranging  from  13.21  per  cent  for 
those  holding  non-standard  certificates 
to  25.36  for  those  holding  Elementary 
B  Certificates  and  having  no  experi- 
ence. 

Vocational  teachers,  who  are  paid 
from  State,  Federal  and  local  funds  on 
a  slightly  higher  schedule,  were  also 
granted  increases  for  1947-48. 

The  schedules  covering  regular 
teachers  and  principals  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  tables. 


A.S.T.C.  Holds  Library 
Training  Workshop 

A  three  weeks  Library  Training 
Workshop,  designed  as  an  orientation 
program  in  library  techniques  and  the 
use  of  library  materials,  was  held  at 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 
July  29  through  August  16.  Three  se- 
mester hours  credit  was  given  toward 
the  renewal  of  a  teacher's  certificate, 
but  the  work  was  not  acceptable  for 
library  science  credit.  Seventeen  teach- 
ers and  principals  were  enrolled  in  thin 
course  which  was  directed  by  Miss 
Annie  Graham  Caldwell,  Librarian. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston- 
Salem. 


MONTHLY   SALARY  SCHEDULE   FOR  TEACHERS— 1947-48 


Type  of  Certificate 

Graduate 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Elementary  A 

Elementary  B 

Non-Standard 


Experience  in  Years 


1 

a 

« 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lo 

11 

203 

20!) 

215 

221 

227 

2  3  3 

240 

247 

254 

261 

184 

188 

19  3 

198 

203 

209 

215 

221 

227 

234 

241 

165 

169 

174 

179 

184 

189 

141 

145 

149 

153 

157 

131 

134 

137 

140 

121 

125 

129 

268 


MONTHLY  SALARY  SCHEDULE  FOR  CLASSIFIED   PRINCIPALS 

(10  Months) — 1947-48 


Nc 

.  of 

Experience  Ratings 

Teachers 

P-0 

P-l 

p-a 

P-3 

P-4 

P-5 

P-0 

P-7 

P-8 

7 

$216 

$224 

$232 

$240 

$248 

$256 

$263 

$270 

$277 

8 

224 

232 

240 

248 

256 

264 

271 

278 

285 

9 

232 

240 

248 

256 

264 

272 

279 

286 

293 

10 

240 

248 

256 

264 

272 

280 

287 

294 

301 

11 

248 

256 

264 

272 

280 

288 

295 

302 

309 

12 

256 

264 

272 

280 

288 

296 

303 

310 

317 

13 

263 

271 

279 

287 

295 

303 

310 

317 

324 

14 

270 

278 

286 

294 

302 

310 

317 

324 

331 

15 

277 

285 

293 

301 

309 

317 

324 

331 

338 

16 

284 

292 

300 

308 

316 

324 

331 

338 

345 

17 

291 

299 

307 

315 

323 

331 

338 

345 

352 

18 

297 

305 

313 

321 

329 

337 

344 

351 

358 

19 

303 

311 

319 

327 

335 

343 

350 

357 

364 

20 

309 

317 

325 

333 

341 

349 

356 

363 

370 

21 

315 

323 

331 

339 

347 

355 

362 

369 

376 

22 

321 

329 

337 

345 

353 

361 

368 

375 

382 

23 

327 

335 

343 

351 

359 

367 

374 

381 

388 

24 

333 

341 

349 

357 

365 

373 

380 

387 

394 

25 

337 

345 

353 

361 

369 

377 

384 

391 

398 

26 

341 

349 

357 

365 

373 

381 

388 

395 

402 

27 

345 

353 

361 

369 

377 

385 

392 

399 

406 

28 

349 

357 

365 

373 

381 

389 

396 

403 

410 

29 

353 

361 

369 

377 

385 

393 

400 

407 

414 

30 

357 

365 

373 

381 

389 

397 

404 

411 

418 

31 

361 

369 

377 

385 

393 

401 

408 

415 

422 

32 

365 

373 

381 

389 

397 

405 

412 

419 

426 

33 

369 

377 

385 

393 

401 

409 

416 

423 

430 

34 

373 

381 

389 

397 

405 

413 

420 

427 

434 

35 

377 

385 

393 

401 

409 

417 

424 

431 

438 

36 

381 

389 

397 

405 

413 

421 

428 

435 

442 

37 

385 

393 

401 

409 

417 

425 

432 

439 

446 

38 

389 

397 

405 

413 

421 

429 

436 

443 

450 

39 

391 

399 

407 

415 

423 

431 

438 

445 

452 

40 

393 

401 

409 

417 

425 

433 

440 

447 

454 

41 

395 

403 

411 

419 

427 

435 

442 

449 

456 

42 

397 

405 

413 

421 

429 

437 

444 

449 

456 

43 

399 

407 

415 

423 

431 

439 

446 

449 

456 

44 

401 

409 

417 

425 

433 

441 

446 

449 

456 

45 

403 

411 

419 

427 

435 

443 

446 

449 

456 

46 

404 

412 

420 

428 

436 

444 

446 

449 

456 

47 

405 

413 

421 

429 

437 

445 

446 

449 

456 

48 

406 

414 

422 

430 

438 

446 

446 

449 

456 

49 

407 

415 

423 

431 

439 

446 

446 

449 

456 

50 

408 

416 

424 

432 

440 

446 

446 

449 

456 

Note:  The  maximum  rating  that  a  person  holding  a  High  School  Principal  or  Elementary 
Principal's  Certificate  can  receive  is  P-5.  A  person  holding  the  new  Principal's  Certificate 
based  on  a  master's  degree  may,   after  he  reaches  Pt5,   go  on  to  the   P-6,   P-7  and  P-8 

ratings. 
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Brown  Advises  oupts.  as  to 
Disposal  of  Old  Transportation 
Equipment 

"Around  most  county  garages  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  old  buses,  bus 
bodies,  tires,  junk,  etc.,  that  should  be 
disposed  of,"  C.  C.  Brown.  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Transportation,  re- 
cently wrote  all  county  superintend- 
ents. 

r  Brown  suggested  that  this  old  equip- 

ment should  be  disposed  in  accordance 
with  the  following  State  regulations: 
"Where  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
discarded  and/or  obsolete  materials, 
equipment,  supplies,  junk,  etc.,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education  and  State  Division  of  School 
Transportation,  is  of  no  further  value 
to  the  School  Transportation  systems 
and  where  it  is  felt  by  said  Board  and 
Division  that  such  materials,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  junk,  etc.,  should  be 
disposed  of  by  sale,  the  following  pro- 
redure  shall  be  employed  : 

"The  Division  of  Transportation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
notified  and  furnished  a  list  of  such 
materials,  equipment,  supplies,  junk, 
etc.,  and  if  it  is  found  that  they  are  not 
needed  in  any  other  county  school  sys- 
tem, they  shall  then  be  disposed  of  by 
offering  them  for  sale  by  receiving 
sealed  competitive  bids.  A  printed  list 
of  all  items  shall  be  advertised  in  a 
local  newspaper  and/or  in  some  public 
place  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  sale.  The  State  shall  reserve  the 
right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  or  to  ac- 
cept any  part  of  any  bid  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

"Before  any  school  buses  or  bus 
bodies  are  sold  they  shall  be  painted 
some  color  other  than  the  regulation 
color,  and  the  cost  of  same  shall  be 
odded  to  the  sale  price  of  all  such 
units. 

"School  buses  or  bodies  offered  for 
sale  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
used  again  for  the  transportation  of 
school  children  to  any  regularly  organ- 
ized public  school  classes  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

"Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  such 
materials,  equipment,  supplies,  junk, 
etc.,  shall  be  mailed  directly  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  the  form 
of  checks  made  payable  to  Charles  M. 
Johnson,  State  Treasurer.  Such  funds 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  Treas- 
urer to  the  credit  of  the  State  Nine 
Mouths  School  Fund  Account." 


Board  Adopts  New  Basal  Books 

■  New  basal  textbooks  were  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  meet- 
ings held  May  1  and  June  4  for  use  in  public  schools  for  a  five-year  period. 

These  books  were  a  North  Carolina  history  for  use  in  the  eighth  grade,  a  health 

text,  and  texts  in  Latin  and  business  education  for  high  school  use. 

Titles,  publishers  and  retail  prices  at  which  these  books  were  adopted  are  as 

follows : 

Eighth  Year:  Retail  Price 

The  Growth  of  North  Carolina    (World).....  ....  $1.48 

High  School: 

Health  and  Physical  Fitness  (Ginn) 1.83 

Latin  for  Americans,   I    (Macmillan) 2.10 

Latin  for  Americans,  II    (Macmillan) 2.52 

Third  Tear  Latin    (Allyn) .....'. 2.07 

Fourth  Tear  Latin    (Allyn) 2.07 

20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  1st  year... 1.52 

(South-Western) 

20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  2nd  year 1.38 

(South- Western) 

20th  Century  Typewriting,  Two  Tear  Course .. 1.50 

(South-Western) 

Business  Law  for  Everyday  Use   (Winston) 1.69 

Applied  Business  Arithmetic    (South-Western) 1.28 

Business  Principles    (University) 1.90 

Consumer  Economic  Problems   (South-Western) 1.62 

Economic  Geography   (South-Western).. 1.69 

Elements  of  General  Business   (Ginn).. 1.52 

Fundamentals  of  Selling   (South-Western) 1.52 

Retail  Merchandising    (South-Western,-    _  1.66 

Secretarial  Office  Practice   (South-Western)  ...  1.52 

English  for  Business   (Prentice-Hall) ..  1.94 

Gregg  Shorthand.  Part  I   (Gregg).  -  -  1.29 

Gregg  Shorthand,  Part  II   (Gregg)...-  1.29 

Gregg  Speed  Building   (Gregg). .  1.56 

Correlated  Dictation   and  Transcription    (Heath)  ....  1.90 


W.  C.  and  A.S.T.C.  Give 
Courses  on  Library  Materials 

Two  weeks  courses  on  the  use  of  li- 
brary materials  was  offered  during  the 
1947  summer  session  at  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College  and  at  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  »f 
North  Carolina. 

Library  in  the  Elementary  School, 
taught  at  Woman's  College,  was  a 
workshop  course  for  graduates  and 
teachers-in-service  dealing  with  li- 
brary materials  and  their  use  in  class 
room  instruction.  This  course,  which 
gave  two  semester  hours  graduate 
credit  in  elementary  education,  was 
taught  by  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Grant,  Direc- 
tor   of    School    Libraries.    Greensboro. 

Correlating  Teaching  with  the  Li- 
brary was  taught  at  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  by  Miss  Helena 
Clardy,  Librarian,  Ancon  High  School, 
Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  was 
a  two  weeks  course  planned  to  help 
classroom  teachers  understand  better 
and  make  greater  use  of  library  ma- 
terials in  teaching.  This  course  gave 
two  quarter  hours  credit  in  the  field  of 
education. 


Messick  Elected  as 
E.C.T.C.  Head 

Dr.  John  D.  Messick,  native  North 
Carolinian  and  Dean  of  Instruction 
and  Assistant  to  the  President  of  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was 
elected  president  of  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College  July  1  and  assumed 
his  new  duties  on  September  1. 

Dr.  Messick  succeeds  Dr.  Dennis  H. 
Cooke  who  resigned  to  become  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education  at 
Woman's  College,  Greensboro.  He  had 
served  only  one  year,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  Leon  R.  Mead- 
ows. 

Dr.  Messick  spent  his  early  life  in 
North  Carolina  and  received  the 
major  part  of  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State.  He  received  his 
A.B.  from  Elon  College  in  1922,  his 
M.A.  from  the  University,  and  his  doc- 
tor's degree  from  New  Tork  University 
in  1924. 

He  was  principal  of  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  State  before  going  to  his 
alma  mater  as  dean  of  administration 
and  instruction  in  1935.  Since  1944  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  New  Jer- 
sey institution, 
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Teacher  Allotment  Rules  for  1947-48 
Are  Adopted  by  State  Board 

b  Regulations  governing  the  allotment  of  teachers  to  be  paid  from   State  funds 
were  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  May  and  forwarded  to  superin- 
tendents by  Controller  Paul  Reid  on  May  16.  These  regulations  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  teacher  allotment  shall  be 
inade  by  districts  and  by  races  based 
upon  the  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  best  continuous  six  months  of  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  preceding 
year,  1946-47,  during  which  continuous 
sixth  months  period  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  highest. 

2.  The  teacher  load  basis  shall  be  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  elementary  allotment  shall 
be  six  teachers  for  the  first  175  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  and  one  ad- 
ditional teacher  for  each  35  thereafter. 

(b)  The  high  school  allotment  shall 
be  four  teachers  for  the  first  85  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  and  one 
additional  teacher  for  each  35  pupils 
thereafter. 

(c)  In  city  units  having  as  many  as 
30  white  teachers,  one  additional  free 
person  shall  be  allotted  to  free  the 
principal  from  teaching  duties. 

(d)  To  determine  credits  for  epi- 
demics, there  shall  be  added  to  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  the  high  school  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  of  absences 
caused  by  contagious  diseases  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  1946-47 
school  term. 

3.  Additional  Teachers: 

(a)  After  two  weeks  of  the  school 
term  of  1947-48,  if  the  average  daily 
attendance  will  justify,  additional 
teachers  may  be  allotted.  If  the  attend- 
ance in  such  school  has  been  sufficiently 
great  for  an  additional  teacher  from 
the  beginning  of  the  term  and  such  a 
teacher  has  been  employed  from  local 
or  private  subscription  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  the  teacher  shall  be 
allotted  retroactive  to  the  beginning  of 
the  term  or  as  many  days  as  such 
teacher  may  have  taught. 

(b)  Elementary  Schools:  One  addi- 
tional teacher  shall  be  allotted  when  it 
can  be  reasonably  determined  that  the 
teacher  load  will  be  as  many  as  36  pu- 
pils in  average  daily  attendance. 

(c)  High  Schools:  One  additional 
teacher  shall  be  allotted  when  it  can  be 
reasonably  determined  that  the  teacher 
load  will  be  as  many  as  35  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance. 

4.  Transfer  of  Teachers: 
No  teacher  shall  be  transferred  from 

the  elementary  school  to  the  high 
school,  or  from  the  high  school  to  the 
elementary  school,  unless  the  teacher 
load  will  justify  such  transfer. 


Superintendents'  Conference 
Held  at  W.C.T.C. 

The  conference  of  county  and  city 
superintendents  called  annually  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  held  August  6-8  at  Western 
Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee. 
More  than  125  of  the  171  superintend 
cuts  were  present. 

Highlights  of  the  conference  were 
addresses  by  State  Superintendent 
T.  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  the  Honorable 
Monroe  Redden,  Representative  from 
the  Twelfth  North  Carolina  District 
at  the  banquet  on  Thursday  evening. 
Topics  discussed  by  staff  members  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
were  as  follows:  supervision,  school 
buildings,  Negro  education,  financial 
and  budgetary  problems,  purchasing 
problems,  resourse-use  education,  au- 
dio-visual education,  treasury  bonds, 
teacher  training,  retirement  legislation, 
and  vocational  education. 

Other  features  of  the  meeting  was 
the  banquet  at  which  mountain  ballads 
were  sung  by  Portland  Raper,  school 
teacher  from  Murphy,  and  a  film,  Price- 
less Cargo,  was  presented.  Following 
the  banquet  a  number  of  superintend- 
ents and  staff  members  and  their  wives 
jtttended  the  barn  dance  given  in  the 
college  gymnasium. 

According  to  State  Superintendent 
Erwin,  "This  was  the  finest  and  most 
beneficial  meeting  of  this  kind  that  has 
been  held.  The  superintendents  them- 
selves participated  in  the  discussions 
and  all  sessions  ran  along  smoothly  ac- 
cording to  schedule." 


5.  It  is  expected  and  requested  of 
each  administrative  unit  to  refrain 
from  employing  teachers,  although  al- 
lotted, when  it  is  found  that  the  pupils 
enrolled  from  the  succeeding  year  are 
insufficient  for  such  a  teacher. 

6.  Credit  for  the  allotment  of  high 
school  teachers  shall  be  given  only  for 
those  pupils  who  previously  have  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade.  Those  who 
have  completed  only  the  seventh  grade 
must  be  counted  as  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 


Re-education  Slow  in  U.  S. 
Zone  of  Germany 

The  lamp  of  learning  burns  low  in 
the  American  Zone  of  Germany  today, 
according  to  Lawrence  W.  Prakken, 
editor  of  the  Education  Diyest  and 
School  Shop  magazines,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  month's  tour  of  the 
occupied  countries  of  Germany  and 
Austria  as  the  representative  of  tbe 
Educational   Press   Association. 

Educational  reform  has  not  yet 
taken  place  in  Germany,  according  to 
Mr.  Prakken,  largely  because  of  the 
terrific  problems  of  providing  teachers 
and  school  facilities,  and  because  of 
lack  of  American  personnel  in  the 
American  military  government  to  aid 
Germans  in  the  re-educational  pro- 
gram. With  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
denied  teaching  licenses  because  of 
Nazi  activity,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  school  buildings  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  partially  or  completely  de- 
stroyed by  Allied  bombings  and  street 
fighting,  the  problems  confronting  Ger- 
man educators  are  overwhelming.  In 
addition,  the  budget  for  the  educational 
program  in  American  military  govern- 
ment has  been  cut  by  General  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  military  governor,  from  ten 
million  dollars  to  one  million  dollars. 
This  will  result  in  further  curtailment 
in  American  personnel  and  instruc- 
tional materials.  The  American  zone 
has  a  population  of  approximately  17 
million  people,  or  roughly  the  equi- 
valent of  that  of  Ilinois,  Indiana,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  There  are  2,250,000 
children  from  6  to  18  years  old  in  the 
zone. 

School  organization  is  the  same  as  in 
wartime  Germany,  according  to  Mr. 
Prakken.  although  the  new  constitu- 
tions of  the  German  states  in  the 
American  zone  provide  for  drastic 
changes.  The  Germans  have  provided 
secondary  education  of  a  general  na- 
ture to  but  a  small  percentage  of  young 
people.  Most  of  the  students  have  left 
elementary  school  at  the  age  of  14,  or 
have  gone  into  part-time  vocational 
schools  until  the  age  of  18. 

The  new  constitutions  vary  in  the 
different  states,  but  most  of  them  pro- 
vide for  free  public  secondary  educa- 
tion of  a  general  nature  for  all  young- 
sters. There  is  considerable  opposition 
to  these  reforms  on  the  part  of  German 
politicians  and  educators,  particularly 
in  Bavaria.  While  the  constitutions 
have  been  ratified  by  popular  election, 
the  implementation  of  them  through 
legislation  is  proceeding  slowly. 
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Person  Bond  Issue  Carries 

The  voters  of  Person  County  ap- 
proved a  bond  issue  of  $491,000  for 
schools  on  May  13.  Major  projects  in 
the  building  program  for  which  the 
bonds  will  be  issued  are  a  new  ele- 
mentary school  building  at  Roxboro,  an 
addition  to  the  Bethel  Hill  High  School 
and  a  countywide  high  school  for 
Negroes. 


Fight  for  Federal 
Aid  Goes  On 

Although  no  specific  act  was  passed 
providing  Federal-aid  for  schools  at 
the  first  session  of  the  80th  Congress, 
substantial  gains  were  made  in  both 
House  and  Senate  in  advancing  this 
legislation  and  the  light  still  goes  on, 
according  to  National  Education  As- 
sociation  officials. 

The  second  session  of  Congress  will 
take  up  this  proposed  legislation  where 
the  first  session  left  off.  New  hearings 
will  not  be  necessary.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  N.E.A.,  a  great  deal  of 
work  remains  to  be  done. 

"In  the  Senate  the  following  steps 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  enact- 
ment of  S472  in  the  second  session  of 
the  80th  Congress.  (1)  The  Senate 
Rules  Committee  must  designate  a 
time  for  the  bill  to  be  debated  and  for 
a  vote  on  it.  (2)  The  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  must  give  the 
measure  a  green  light.  In  the  House, 
next  steps  include:  (1)  Getting  a  fa- 
vorable report  on  HR  2953  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor ; 
(2)  Getting  a  favorable  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  (3)  Getting  a 
favorable  policy  on  the  measure  from 
the  House  Republican  Steering  Com- 
mittee. A  fourth  step,  or  problem,  re- 
sults from  the  action  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
July  15,  1947,  when  the  Committee  in- 
structed Chairman  Fred  Hartley,  Jr. 
(R.-N.  J.)  to  poll  all  state  Governors 
on  the  subject  of  Federal-aid,  without 
Federal  control,  to  education. 

"Under  the  direction  of  leaders  in 
state  and  local  education  associations 
— work  closely  integrated  —  interested 
citizens  should  confer  personally  with 
every  Congressman  and  every  Senator 
prior  to  the  second  session  of  the  80th 
Congress.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  members  of  all  committees  which 
have  a  strong  voice  in  determining  the 
fate  of  S472-HR  2953.  Strong,  well 
planned  action,  rather  than  mere  ges- 
tures, is  necessary.  Great  causes  re- 
quire the  vigorous  support  of  deter- 
mined leaders.  S472-HR  2953  represent 
a  great  cause.  The  vigorous  support  of 
determined  leaders,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, will  guarantee  results  of  great 
benefit  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world." 


Publication  Gives  Material  on 
North  Carolina  Geology 


■  Information  which  is  expected  to  be  of  great  value  to  school  pupils  for  supple- 
mental and  parallel  reading  in  their  study  of  geology  and  geography  of  North 
Carolina  is  contained  in  the  Winter  1947  issue  of  The  E.8.C.  Quarterly,  published 
by  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina. 


E.S.C.  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall 
calls  attention  specifically  to  an  inten- 
sely interesting  and  authoratative  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  the  ''State's  Limit- 
less Store  of  Non-Metallic  Minerals" 
by  T.  G.  Murdock,  Assistant  State 
Geologist. 

The  front  cover  of  the  magazine  car- 
ries a  picture  of  the  State's  beautiful 
capitol,  made  of  gneiss  quarried  within 
one  mile  of  its  location.  An  air  view  of 
the  main  campus  of  Duke  University 
and  a  view  of  Duke  Hospital  accom- 
pany an  article  by  Brent  S.  Drane,  for- 
mer director  of  the  N.  C.  Geological 
and  Economic  Survey,  now  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  describing  the  early 
search  and  location  of  stone  for  Duke 
University  near  Hillsboro.  The  Huron- 
ian  slate  used  is  described  by  Dr. 
Jasper  L.  Stuckey,  State  Geologist. 

Two  articles  on  granite,  with  histori- 
cal background  and  interesting  inci- 
dents, were  written  by  M.  R.  Dunna- 
gan,  editor  of  the  magazine.  One  deals 
with   the   famous   Mount   Airy   granite 

Tom  Mix  Solves  Safety 
Mystery 

For  the  second  successive  year,  the 
National  Safety  Council  is  enlisting  the 
aid  of  the  air-hero  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren, radio's  Tom  Mix,  to  teach  child 
safety  as  a  part  of  the  Council's  nation- 
wide campaign  to  prevent  back  to 
school  accidents  during  the  month  of 
September.  The  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany, sponsors  of  Tom  Mix,  will  donate 
all  programs  to  Child  Safety  during  the 
week  of  September  22-26,  substituting 
special  safety  messages  in  place  of  the 
company's  product  commercials ;  and 
offering  a  dramatized  story  built 
around  safety  lessons. 

With  the  Tom  Mix  program  broad- 
cast five  times  weekly  on  405  stations 
of  the  Mutual  network,  the  Safety 
Story  will  reach  an  estimated  audience 
of  over  five  million  children  and  adults. 
In  a  new  approach  to  the  old  problem 
of  teaching  children  the  dangers  of 
carelessness,  the  Tom  Mix  Safety  Story 
will  follow  the  program's  regular  mys- 
tery-adventure format,  to  be  titled 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Unseen  Enemy." 
All  scripts  have  been  approved  by  the 
School  and  College  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 


and  carries  seven  pictures  of  notable 
buildings  erected  of  this  granite,  in- 
cluding the  Education  and  Justice 
Buildings  in  Raleigh,  the  U.  S.  Gold 
Bullion  Depository  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  Wash- 
ington ;  Pennsylvania  Monument  at 
Gettysburg,  and  the  Wright  Memorial 
at  Kitty  Hawk.  Another  discribes  the 
widely  used  Balfour  Pink  and  Carolina 
Pink  granite  produced  in  Rowan 
County,  with  five  pictures,  including 
President  Buchanan  Memorial,  Wash- 
ington ;  Raleigh  Post  Office,  Wendell  L. 
Willkie  Memorial,  Rushmore,  Ind.,  and 
the  famous  Old  Stone  House,  erected 
in  1766  near  Salisbury. 

James  Chadwick,  official  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Marble  Co.,  writes  of  Regal 
Blue  and  other  internationally  known 
marbles  produced  in  Cherokee  County. 
Accompanying  it  are  four  pictures,  one 
of  the  .Cherokee  County  Courthouse  at 
Murphy,  Statesville  Post  Office  lobby, 
and  statue  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
in  Washington. 

Disapproval  Given  to 
Athletic  Society 

An  athletic  society  with  headquar- 
ters iu  Berkeley,  California,  has  been 
disapproved  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Secondary  Principals  because 
of  questionable  purposes. 

The  organization,  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Star  Athletic 
Society,  follows  the  practice  of  request- 
ing school  athletic  directors  to  nomi- 
nate one  star  athlete  and  to  recom- 
mend him  to  buy  an  emblem  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

"Upon  investigation,"  Paul  E. 
Flicker,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation, writes,  "We  find  that  this  is 
a  private  enterprise,  conducted  by  an 
individual  in  California  and  his  rela- 
tives, and  that  the  apparent  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  is  to  sell  an 
athletic  emblem  to  star  athletes. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals, on  the  knowledge  that  it  now  has, 
can  not  approve  this  type  of  exploita- 
tion of  school  youth.  It,  therefore,  re- 
quests you  to  distribute  this  informa- 
tion to  school  administrators  and  par- 
ticularly to  school  athletic  directors 
and  coaches  throughout  your  area  and 
State." 
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Board  Felicitates  Former 
Superintendent  on  85th  Birthday 

■  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from  February  1902 
to  January  1,  1919,  was  honored  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  July  31.  The  resolution  extended  greetings  and  felicitations  on  the 
occasion  of  Dr.  Joyner's  85th  birthday,  and  cited  some  of  the  high  points  in  public- 
education  accomplished  during  his  term  of  office. 

These  citations  included   the  follow-         


ing: 

"1.  He  was  a  member  of  'The  Com- 
mittee for  the  Promotion  of  Public 
Education  in  North  Carolina.'  It  was 
largely  through  this  Committee  that 
public  sentiment  was  created  for  pub- 
iic  education,  thus  resulting  in  the  vot- 
ing by  the  people  themselves  of  local 
taxes  to  build  schoolhouses  and  to 
make  provision  for  the  operation  of 
public    schools    throughout    the    State. 

"2.  Upon  his  recommendation,  the 
State  Literary  Fund  was  set  aside  as  a 
permanent  revolving  fund  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  schoolhouses.  Beginning 
with  $200,000,  this  fund  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $2,300,000.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  aiding  in  the  erection  of 
many  of  the  State's  modern  school 
buildings. 

"3.  Public  high  school  education  had 
its  inception  during  his  administration 
as  State  Superintendent.  Our  present 
Statewide  system  of  public  high  schools 
is  ample  testimony  to  his  wisdom  and 
foresight  in  advocating  such  schools. 
Writing  in  1904,  he  said:  'If  the  great 
masses  of  our  people  are  to  be  limited 
in  their  education  to  the  elementary 
branches  only,  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
material  improvement  in  their  intelli- 
gence and  power,  this  State  cannot  ex- 
pect to  compete  successfully  with  those 
States  that  have  provided  through  such 
instruction  in  their  public  schools  for 
the  highest  and  fullest  development  of 
all  the  powers  of  all  their  people.'  To- 
day we  see  the  fulfillment  of  this  idea 
in  the  untold  benefits  which  our  State 
and  its  citizens  have  received  under  his 
leadership. 

"4.  Under  his  leadership,  the  vast 
program  of  vocational  education,  now 
an  integral  part  of  our  public  school 
system,  had  its  beginning  in  1911,  when 
the  Legislature  of  that  year  provided 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic science  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  Guilford  County.  This  law, 
which  was  made  Statewide  in  1913, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral-State Program  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, which  began  in  1917. 

"5.  Compulsory  school  attendance 
also  had  its  beginning  upon  his  recom- 
mendation that  such  a  step  was  'neces- 
sary to  eliminate  illiteracy,  to  guaran- 
tee to  every  child  his  inherent  right  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  through  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties  by  educa- 
tion in  spite  of  the  ignorance,  indiffer- 
ence, selfishness,  or  thriftlessness  of  his 
parents,  and  to  guarantee  to  every  tax- 
payer the  protection  for  which  he  pays 


Home  Economics  Department 
Issues  Equipment  Bulletin 

"Space  and  Equipment  for  Home- 
making"  is  the  title  of  a  42-page  multi- 
graphed  bulletin  issued  recently  by  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.  This 
bulletin  contains  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  the  use  of  school  admini- 
strators, architects  and  teachers  of 
homemaking  courses.  It  includes  guides 
in  planning,  suggested  layouts,  and 
suggestions  for  selecting  equipment  and 
furnishings  for  homemaking  depart- 
ments. Copies  have  been  distributed  to 
homemaking  departments. 


in  his  school  tax  against  the  ignorance 
of  every  child  in  his  school  district,  the 
danger  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  to 
all  that  men  hold  dearest  and  best, 
known  to  accompany  ignorance.' 

"6.  His  advocacy  and  work  for  ex- 
tending the  school  term  was  an  out- 
standing phase  of  his  administration. 
From  an  average  of  less  than  four 
months,  when  he  came  into  office,  the 
term  was  gradually  increased  by 
greater  State  and  local  support.  The 
six  months  constitutional  term  was 
consummated  at  the  end  of  his  term  in 
office.  And  since  his  retirement  from 
the  field  of  public  education,  he  has 
continued  to  have  an  interest  in  longer 
school  terms  by  supporting  personally 
and  through  other  organizations  the 
movement  for  both  the  State-supported 
eight  months  school  term  and  the  nine 
months  term  which  is  now  Statewide 
in  scope. 

"These  citations  of  the  progress  in 
public  education  are  simply  illustrative 
of  the  improvement  that  the  State  has 
made  and  the  strong  foundation  that 
was  built  for  present  and  future  expan- 
sion of  the  structure  upon  which  we 
are  continuing  to  build.  The  firm  foun- 
dation of  this  great  public  enterprise 
which  he  established  enabled  it  to  with- 
stand the  financial  debacle  through 
which  this  State  and  the  Nation  passed 
in  the  1930's. 

"It  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his 
wise  leadership,  his  constant  endeavor, 
and  his  abiding  interest  in  the  public 
welfare  of  the  State  through  universal 
public  education  that  the  State  surged 
forward  and  upward  and  is  continuing 
to  move  onward  under  the  influence  of 
his  ever  present  spirit." 


Packages,  Letters  Produce 
Good  Will  Abroad 

Scarcity  and  hardships  continue  to 
march  hand  in  hand  for  teachers  in 
many  liberated  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  according  to  Dr.  Reinhold 
Schairer,  Executive  Director  of  the 
World  Education  Service  Council  in  his 
1947  message  to  the  Teachers  Good 
Will  Service.  The  severe  winter  hamp- 
ered reconstruction  and  has  added  to 
the  confused  state  of  educational  prob- 
lems overseas.  Our  agents  abroad  state 
"that  Friendship  parcels  with  books, 
clothing,  food,  educational  supplies,  are 
bolstering  the  morale  of  educators  and 
are  building  a  firm  basis  for  world  wide 
friendship  and  peace." 

Friendship  Pacakages,  Friendship 
Letters  and  Reports  to  Teachers  are 
keeping  the  spark  of  democracy  and 
faith  alive  among  the  teachers  in  Eu- 
rope. Teachers  in  the  United  States  de- 
clare that  letters  of  gratitude  continue 
to  pour  in  from  their  less  fortunate 
colleagues  overseas.  Warm  friendships 
are  being  kindled. 

Dr.  Schairer  outlined  a  simple  plan 
whereby  every  teacher  can  be  a  part  of 
this  peace  building  cause  through  send- 
ing a  Friendship  Package  and  Friend- 
ship Letter  to  colleagues  overseas. 
Packages  are  to  be  no  heavier  than  10 
pounds.  These  should  contain  items  like 
clothing,  books,  writing  material,  sew- 
ing kits ;  even  smoking  articles  and 
games  are  welcome.  Food  (coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  rice,  dehydrated  foods,  etc.) 
should  be  packed  separately.  Attach  a 
Friendship  Letter  to  each  package. 
Designate  whether  for  a  man  or 
woman.  For  teachers  who  have  not  the 
time  to  prepare  a  Friendship  Package, 
the  Teachers  Good  Will  Service  will 
ship  a  specially  selected  package  for 
$5.00  each.  With  your  donation,  a 
Friendship  Letter  should  be  sent.  If 
you  like  earmark  your  parcels  for  one 
of  the  liberated  countries.  Parcels  not 
earmarked  will  be  sent  to  countries 
where  your  help  is  most  needed.  Pack- 
ages must  be  sent  only  to:  Teachers 
Good  Will  Service  Warehouse,  35 
East  35th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Labels  for  shipping  can  be  secured 
by  writing  directly  to  the  office  of  the 
Teachers  Good  Will  Service,  2  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  For 
each  label  one  dollar  must  be  included 
to  help  defray  crating  of  the  packages 
in  steel  stripped  cases  and  overseas 
shipping  costs.  It  is  important  that  no 
package  be  sent  without  labels.  Distri- 
bution overseas  is  entrusted  to  the  of- 
ficial Teacher's  Associations. 

Teaching  Unit  Available  Free 

Budgeting  for  Security  is  the  title  of 
a  teaching  unit  for  grades  6-12  avail- 
able free  to  teachers  of  mathematics, 
home  economics,  social  studies,  and  vo- 
cational guidance  from  the  State  Sav- 
ings Bond  Office,  P.  O.  Box  G-2,  204 
Sutton  Bldg.,  Greensboro. 
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ELOISE  CAMP 

Plemmons  Named  Secretary 
Of  Education  Commission 

Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmous,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  the  University, 
Chapel  Hill,  was  recently  elected  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Edu- 
cation Commission.  This  Commission 
was  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1947  to  "make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  organization,  administra- 
tion, finance,  teacher  education,  super- 
vision, curriculum,  standardization, 
consolidation,  transportation,  buildings, 
personnel,  a  merit  rating  system  for 
teachers,  vocational  education,  and  any 
other  problems  related  to  the  overall 
educational  program  of  the  State." 

The  following  persons  were  ap- 
pointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
by  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry :  R. 
Grady  Rankin,  Gastonia,  Chairman ; 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Taylorsville ;  Dr. 
Clarence  Heer,  Chapel  Hill;  Dr.  Car- 
ljle  Campbell,  Raleigh;  C.  F.  Carroll, 
High  Point ;  M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton : 
Bertha  Cooper,  Elizabeth  City ;  James 
J.  Harris,  Jr.;  H.  W.  Kendall,  Greens- 
boro ;  Brandon  P.  Hodges,  Asheville ; 
Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg;  D.  W.  Bag- 
ley,  Moyock ;  Richard  G.  Stockton. 
Winston-Salem ;  Jule  B.  Warren.  Ra- 
leigh; C.  S.  Bunn,  Spring.  Hope;  John 
W.  Umstead,  Chapel  Hill;  Arthur  E. 
Brown,  Durham,  and  J.  C.  Scarbor- 
ough. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  "to  re- 
port their  findings  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Governor  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1949," 


Two  New  Staff  Members 
Are  Appointed 

Two  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction — Miss  Eloise  Camp 
as  State  School  Library  Adviser  and 
Miss  Mary  Vann  O'Briant  as  Elemen- 
tary Supervisor.  Both  of  these  persons 
are  in  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service  and  will  devote  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  the  field. 

Miss  Camp,  who  assumed  her  duties 
en  July  1,  succeeded  Mrs.  Mary  Pea- 
cock Douglas,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  supervisor  of  the  Raleigh 
school  libraries.  She  has  been  supervi- 
sor of  school  libraries  of  the  Kanna- 
polis  schools  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Prior  to  this  period  she  was  a  teacher 
of  English  in  Maury,  Greene  County. 
Sanford  and  Kannapolis.  She  is  a  grad- 
uate of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
and  she  received  her  library  training 
at  Peabody  College  from  which  institu- 
tion she  was  awarded  the  M.A.  degree. 
Currently  she  is  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Textbook  Com- 
mission. 

Miss  O'Briant  was  supervisor  of  the 
Northampton  County  schools  for  six 
years  prior  to  coming  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  July  7.  Prior  to  that  she  was 
principal  of  the  Bryson  City  Elemen- 
tary School  and  a  classroom  teacher. 
Miss  O'Briant  obtained  her  undergrad- 
uate training  at  Duke  University 
where  she  graduated  in  1931  with  the 
A.B.  degree.  She  pursued  graduate 
studies  at  Peabody  College  and  re- 
ceived her  M.A.  degree  there  in  1944. 
She  has  taken  further  training  at  sum- 
mer sessions  of  Woman's  College,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  Colum- 
bia University. 


Schools  Asked  to  Celebrate 
Constitution  Day,  Sept.  17 

All  schools  are  request ed  by  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  to  cele- 
brate Constitution  Day,  September  17, 
by  some  appropriate  exercises. 

This  day  has  been  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  to  study  its  provisions, 
and  to  renew  in  the  minds  of  all  Ameri- 
cans a  deep  appreciation  of  its  exist- 
ence. Congressional  action  in  establish- 
ing Constitution  Day  was  largely  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 


MARY  VAM  O'BRIANT 

1948  Teacher  Examination 
Program  Announced 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
for  the  establishment  of  examining  cen- 
ters for  the  ninth  annual  administra- 
tion of  its  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tions. The  examining  centers  are  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  school  sys- 
tems and  teacher  education  institu- 
tions. 

Used  in  combination  with  additional 
information  such  as  that  provided  by 
records  of  experience,  academic  marks, 
ratings  of  various  aspects  of  personal- 
ity, etc.,  the  Teacher  Examination  re- 
sults can  contribute  materially  to  the 
attainment  of  education's  fundamental 
goal,  the  provision  of  the  best  possible 
i nst  ruction  for  young  people  in  the 
schools,  the  councils  states. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
welcomes  the  use  of"  its  examinations 
by  any  school  system  or  college,  pro- 
vided assurance  is  given  that  the  ex- 
amination results  will  be  used  wisely 
in  combination  witb  other  significant 
information  concerning  tin'  prospective 
teacher. 

Arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  examining  centers  should  be  made 
by  superintendents  of  schools  and  col 
lege  officials  before  November  1,  1947. 
Correspondence  regarding  co-operation 
in  the  project  may  be  addressed  to 
David  G.  Ryans,  Associate  Director, 
National  Committee  on  Teacher  Exami- 
nations, American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, 15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York 
23,   New   York. 
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Chief  State  School  Officers  to 
Confer  on  Rural  Education 

State  Superintendent  Erwin  Will  Attend 

■  Rural  Education  in  the  United  States  in  all  its  many  aspects  will  be  discussed 

by  the  chief  state  school  officers  of  the  48  states  and  one  other  member  from  the 
administrative  staff  of  each  State  Department  of  Education  at  a  conference  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  beginning  Monday,  October  27,  and  ending  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 5,  1947. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
will  attend  this  conference  during  the 
last  three  days  when  the  chief  state 
school  officers  are  requested  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  first  six  days  of  the  conference 
will  be  composed  of  delegates  who  have 
been  assigned  by  the  various  chief  state 
school  officers. 

The  activities  of  the  Conference  will 
be  directed  mainly  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  programs  in  the  way 
of  the  improvement  of  rural  education, 
not  so  much  with  what  needs  to  be  done 
as  with  how  to  do  it.  More  specifically 
rhe  program  will  include:  (1)  the  pre- 
sentation of  organized  topics  by  se- 
lected groups,  (2)  small  group  activi- 
ties on  selected  problems.  (3)  indi- 
vidual counsel  to  be  made  available  by 
members  of  the  administrative  and 
consultative  staff  of  the  conference, 
(4)  preparation  and  consideration  of 
reports,  (5)  development  of  definite 
plans  for  improvement  by  states,  by 
regions,  and  on  national  dimensions, 
(6)  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive five-yea  r  plan  of  improvement,  ( 7 ) 
deliberative  activities  by  the  entire 
group,  and  (8)  miscellaneous  activities. 

The  Conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Education. 
Cyril  O.  Houle,  Dean  of  University  Col- 
lege and  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, The  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 


Two  N.  C.  Teachers 
Go  to  Britain 

Two  North  Carolina  teachers.  Mary 
Cannon  of  the  Broughton  High  School, 
Raleigh,  and  Sara  L.  Sewell  of  Central 
School.  Tarboro.  recently  sailed  to 
Great  Britain  to  exchange  positions 
with  two  British  teachers  for  one  year. 

These  two  are  among  the  total  123 
from  the  United  States  who  were  se- 
lected to  make  this  exchange.  Last 
year  74  teachers  from  the  two  coun- 
tries made  similar  exchanges  in  posi- 
tions. 


21  Teachers  Receive  Driver- 
Training  Instruction 

Twenty-one  teachers  received  certifi- 
cates indicating  the  completion  of  a 
driver  education  course  from  the  first 
Institute  for  Driver  Training  Instruc- 
tors held  at  Chapel  Hill  the  week  of 
August  11. 

This  Institute  was  held  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Institute  of 
Government  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation and  the  State  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety.  Scholarships  of  $25.00 
each  were  awarded  to  22  of  these 
teachers  by  the  last-named  organiza- 
tion. 

Teachers  awarded  certificates  were 
the  following :  Ida  Johnson  MacKin- 
non, Maxton  High  School,  Maxton ; 
Cecil  C.  Smith,  East  Durham  Junior 
High  School,  Durham ;  Clemens  A. 
Pell,  Wilkes  College,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. ;  J.  Frank  Shields,  High  Point  High 
School,  High  Point ;  Thomas  L.  Martin. 
Cannon  High  School,  Kannapolis :  J.  E. 
Hogan,  Wingate  High  School.  Win- 
gate  ;  William  H.  Faircloth.  High  Point 
College,  High  Point;  P.  E.  Howard, 
Lee  Woodward  High  School,  Black 
Creek ;  Robert  K.  Seymour,  Statesville 
Senior  High  School,  Statesville;  A.  D. 
Hurst,  New  Hanover  High  School.  Wil- 
mington ;  J.  A.  Williams,  Saratoga 
High  School,  Saratoga;  E.  W.  Fort, 
Stantonsburg  High  School,  Stantons- 
burg;  Jack  F.  Butler,  Williamston 
High  School,  Williamston:  J.  E.  Mc- 
Intire.  Gardners  High  School,  Wilson ; 
J.  F.  Blake,  Orange  County  Schools, 
Hillsboro:  Mrs.  Clyde  Loftin,  Mount 
Holly  High  School,  Mount  Holly ;  Don- 
ald E.  Propst,  Laurinburg  City  Schools, 
Laurinburg;  Dorothy  Craighill,  Rocky 
Mount  High  School,  Rocky  Mount ; 
Jack  P.  Humphrey,  Lucama  High 
School,  Lucama ;  Lyman  I.  Prior,  Jr., 
High  Point  High  School,  High  Point; 
R.  B.  Blackwelder,  Dobson  High 
School,  Dobson ;  Leon  B.  Taylor,  Rock 
Ridge  High  School,  Wilson. 


Rural  School  Charter 
Day  to  be  Observed 

The  Third  Annual  Rural  School 
Charter  Day  will  be  observed  on  Fri- 
day, October  3,  1947.  This  occasion  will 
give  school  leaders  an  opportunity  to 
direct  the  attention  of  lay  and  profes- 
sional people  to  the  educational  needs 
of  rural  children  and  youth.  Out  of 
such  action  can  come  a  strengthening 
of  services  to  rural  people. 

Rural  School  Charter  Day  might  be 
the  occasion  for  organizing  a  commit- 
tee and  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
improving  education  for  rural  people  in 
the  community.  The  committee  should 
be  made  up  of  teachers,  school  officials, 
and  interested  laymen. 

The  committee  should  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  educational  needs  and  the 
extent  to  which  existing  schools  are 
meeting  them. 

A  good  way  to  begin  such  a  program 
is  through  a  community  meeting  at  the 
school  where  two  things  are  con- 
sidered:  (1)  What  the  school  is  now 
doing  and,  (2)  What  other  things  the 
school  should  be  doing.  A  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  can  be  exercised  in  devising 
means  of  presenting  what  the  school  is 
now  doing:  dramatizations  by  the  pu- 
pils, exhibits,  forum  discussions,  panel 
discussions,  speaker,  or  a  combination 
ot  these  and  other  procedures.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  set  a  continuing, 
community  committee  to  work  on  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  school. 

Suggestions  for  Observing  Rural 
School  Charter  Day  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, 1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


State  Operates  4,823  Buses 

North  Carolina  operates  a  total  of 
4,823  buses  in  its  school  transportation 
system,  according  to  a  recent  inventory 
by  C.  C.  Brown,  Director  of  Transpor- 
tation for  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion under  whose  authoi'ity  the  trans- 
portation system  operates.  In  addition 
to  those  buses  operated  at  State  ex- 
pense a  few  buses  or  other  vehicles  are 
operated  at  local  expense,  making  the 
total  number  of  school  buses  in  opera- 
tion close  to  5,100. 

These  4,823  State-owned  and  op- 
erated buses,  according  to  Mr.  Brown, 
operate  over  7,497  bus  routes,  an  av- 
erage of  1.55  routes  per  bus. 

Of  the  4,823  buses  in  use  4,028  trans- 
port white  children,  757  Negro  children 
and  28  Indians. 
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Air  Age  Education 
Bibliography  Issued 

"A  Selected  and  Annotated  Biblio- 
graphy of  Recent  Air  Age  Education 
Textbooks"  has  been  issued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Aviation  Training,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  distribution  to  teachers  and  others 
interested. 


Geographic  Bulletins 
Resume  Publication 

The  National  Geographic  Society's 
School  Service  Division,  established  to 
aid  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy and  relared  subjects,  announces 
that  the  publication  of  the  Geographic 
School  Bulletins  will  be  resumed  for 
the  1947-48  school  year  on  October  6. 

The  announcement  says  that  each  of 
the  30  weekly  issues  will  continue  to 
contain  five  articles  and  seven  illustra- 
tions or  maps.  Nearly  35,000  teachers 
used  the  Bulletins  last  year  for  ac- 
curate, up-to-date  material  on  places, 
people,  industries,  commodities,  na- 
tional boundary  and  government 
changes,  and  scientific  developments  in 
the  news. 

The  publication  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society's  leading 
educational  features.  It,  is,  in  fact,  a 
gift  to  education  by  the  Society's  1,600,- 
000  members.  The  twenty-five-cent 
subscription  fee  merely  covers  the 
mailing  and  handling  charges.  Other 
costs  are  borne  by  the  Society's  educa- 
tional fund. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Bulletins 
have  touched  upon  such  subjects  as 
countries  of  every  continent,  with  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  government  changes ; 
news-highlighted  areas,  such  as  cities, 
rivers,  mountains  and  islands ;  avi- 
ation, railroads  and  other  newsworthy 
transportation  subjects ;  industries  and 
commodities  in  the  news. 

The  Bulletins  are  illustrated  from 
the  Society's  files  of  300,000  photo- 
graphs, obtained  at  the  cost  of  years 
of  travel  and  sometimes  at  the  risk  of 
life. 

Upon  payment  of  25  cents,  any  ac- 
credited teacher,  librarian,  or  advanced 
student  in  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions may  subscribe.  Teachers  may 
also  obtain  subscription  for  their  pu- 
pils if  copies  are  mailed  in  bulk  to  one 
address.  Send  subscriptions  to  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 


Audio- Visual  Awards 
To  Be  Made 

Audio-visual  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
1947-48  to  schools  and  colleges  doing 
outstanding  work  in  audio-visual  edu- 
cation, it  was  recently  announced  by 
Dr.  John  E.  Dugan,  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association's  De- 
partment of  Secondary  Teachers. 

"Pilot"  schools  in  a  series  of  states 
from  coast  to  coast  are  being  selected 
to  compete  for  the  awards.  To  qualify, 
schools  and  colleges  must  have  a  ma- 
jority of  teachers  at  all  grade  levels 
making  curricular  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  of  various  types.  After  the 
year  1947-48,  institutions  receiving 
awards  will  serve  as  demonstration 
centers  for  the  advancement  of  audio 
visual  methods  in  teaching. 

In  addition  to  receiving  "glory"  In 
the  form  of  "oscars,"  winning  schools 
will  be  eligible  for  awards  of  new 
equipment  and  materials,  including 
projectors,    screens,   films,   etc. 

The  project  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  William  Lewin  of  Weequahic 
High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
chairman  of  the  Department's  Ad- 
visory Council.  Application  forms  for 
participation  in  the  awards  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Dr.  Lewin. 


Negro  Essay  Contest 
Is  Conducted 

More  than  1,400  students  represent- 
ing 33  counties  and  44  high  schools  and 
colleges  entered  the  1947  essay  contest 
for  Negro  students  conducted  by  the 
North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Associ 
ation. 

The  winners  were  as  follows:  Col- 
lege Division — Loreno  Yolande  Mebane. 
A  &  T  College  at  Greensboro,  first ;  Eu- 
nice Tucker,  St.  Augustine's  College. 
second  ;  Bessie  Jordan,  State  Teachers 
College,  Elizabeth  City,  third;  High 
School  Individual  Division — Sarah  Ma 
linda  Richardson,  Patillo  High  School, 
Tarboro,  first ;  Marjorie  Mae  Barnes, 
Allen  High  School,  Asheville,  second ; 
Mary  Etta  Garrett.  Plymouth  High 
School,  Plymouth,  third.  High  School 
G  r  o  u  i>  Division  —  Chemistry  Club. 
Washington  High  School.  Raleigh, 
first;  Tenth  Grade,  Carver  High 
School,  Kannapolis  and  Tenth  Grade, 
Spaulding  High  School,  Spring  Hope, 
tied  for  second;  Eleventh  Grade, 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  School, 
Rocky  Mount,  third. 

Nine  of  the  ten  winning  essays  in  the 
State  were  entered  in  the  National  Es 
say  Contest. 


"What  Makes  a  Good  School  Board  ?" 

The  best  and  some  undesirable  features  of  a  school  board  were  listed  in  a  re- 
cent Research  Study,  "Status  and  Practices  of  Boards  of  Education,"  by  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Best  features,  according  to  the  N.E.A.,  are: 

1.  Board  deeply  interested  in  child  welfare  and  education. 

2.  Board  has  strong  interest  in  teacher  welfare,  including  good  salaries. 

3.  Harmonious  relations  among  members  of  the  board. 

4.  Board  recognizes  superintendents'  authority  and  does  not  interfere  in  ad 
ministration. 

5.  Co-operative  relation  exists  between  board  and  staff. 

6.  Board  is  free  from  influence  of  political  and  pressure  groups. 

7.  Board  is  chiefly  policy  making  in  its  work. 

8.  Board  is  progressive  and  forward  looking  in  its  policies. 

9.  Board  has  ability  to  make  sound  financial  decisions. 

10.  Board  approves  and  encourages  a  sound  program  of  public  relations. 

11.  It  is  a  representative  board — a  good  cross  section  of  the  community. 
Undesirable  features  are : 

1.  Devote  insufficient  time  at  meetings  to  consideration  of  basic  school  prob- 
lems. 

2.  Board  interference  in  administrative  matters. 

3.  Partisan  and  pressure  groups  influence  board  policies. 

4.  Board  listens  to  and  is  influenced  by  petty  complaints,  gossip  and  opinion 
of  children. 

5.  Too  rapid  turnover  in  membership  of  the  board. 

6.  Board  indicates  disinterest  and  lack  of  understanding  of  basic  school 
problems. 

7.  Board  relies  too  much  upon  the  work  of  board  committees. 

8.  Board  meetings  are  too  irregular  and  infrequent. 

9.  Board  is  dominated  by  one  member  or  a  small  clique. 

10.  Board  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  efficiency  and  community  representa- 
tion. 
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Highsmith  Commended  for 
Library  Work  in  South 

"Southern  librarians  give  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  for  progress  in  the 
development  of  southern  school  libra- 
ries to  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith.  long- 
time chairman  of  The  Library  Com- 
mittee, who  worked  early  and  late  in 
the  interest  of  school  libraries,"  thus 
writes  Leora  J.  Davis,  Director  li- 
brary Service  for  F.  E.  Compton  &  Co.. 
book  publishers.  Miss  Lewis'  article. 
"Southern  Group  Has  Plans"  appeared 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Library 
Journal,  national  library  magazine. 

The  following  paragraph  from  Miss 
Lewis'  article  is  significant: 

"Any  Northerner  who  believes  that 
Southern  school  administrators  and  li- 
brarians are  not  interested  in  Negro 
education  should  also  have  followed 
me  as  I  attended  the  conference  and 
visited  various  areas  in  Georgia  and 
Florida.  Nancy  Hoyle  reported  at  the 
conference  that  there  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  certified  Negro  school  li- 
brarians in  Virginia  than  white  libra- 
rians, and  I  remember  that  several 
years  ago  I  heard  the  same  statement 
made  about  New  Orleans.  In  Tallahas- 
see and  in  Miami  I  ran  into  groups  of 
Negro  leaders  conferring  with  white 
educational  leaders,  visiting  school  li- 
braries, etc.  By  this  I  am  not  implying 
that  Negro  education  has  kept  pace 
with,  white  education  in  the  South.  But 
progress  in  this  direction  has  been  tre- 
mendous." 


Safety  Congress  to  Meet  in 
Chicago  October  6-10 

Would  you  like  to  avoid  this  head- 
line! "75  DIE  IN  DORMITORY 
FIRE  ?" 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  blueprint  of 
an  ideal  school  safety  program? 

Would  you  like  to  hear  a  blind  girl's 
eye-opening  ideas  about  safety  educa- 
tion'.' 

Then  jut  the  dales  October  6-10  on 
your  calendar,  when  the  35th  National 
Safety  Congress  and  Exposition  will  be 
held  in  Chicago. 

The  12  planned  sessions  of  the  School 
and  College  Division  of  the  Council  in- 
clude four  general  and  eight  group 
meetings.  Group  meetings  will  cover 
safety  at  the  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher  levels,  in  industrial  educa- 
tion, physical  education  and  driver 
training.  The  School  and  College  pro- 
gram and  registration  will  be  in  the 
Sherman  Hotel,  with  the  Stevens.  Con- 
gress and  Palmer  House  scheduled  for 
other  phases  of  safety. 


New  Superintendents 

New  superintendents  have  been 
elected  in  the  following  units: 
Ashe — A.  B.  Hurt. 
Beaufort — W.  F.  Veasey. 
Brunswick — J.  T.  Denning. 
Camden — J.  P.  Pugh. 
Carteret — H.  L.  Joslyn. 
Hickory — J.  Loy  Sox 
Columbus — W.  J.  Boger,  Jr. 
Whiteville — L.  A.  Bruton. 
New  Bern — H.  J.  McDonald. 
Currituck — Wilbur  H.  Tuck. 
Durham — L.  S.  Weaver. 
Forsyth — Ralph  Brimley. 
Gates — W.  C.  Harrell. 
Halifax — W7.  Henry  Overman. 
Statesville — M.  T.  Lambeth. 
Jackson — Frank  M.  Crawford 
Pinehurst — Lewis  S.  Cannon. 
Onslow — B.  B.  C.  Kesler. 
Orange — Glenn   T.   Proffltt. 
Pamlico — A.  H.  Hatsell. 
Pasquotank — J.  H.  Mooi-e. 
Asheborc — Guy  B.  Teachey. 
Richmond — F.  D.  McLeod. 
Leaksville — J.  M.  Hough. 
Clinton — E.  C.  Sipe. 
Stokes — R.  M.  Green. 
Elkin — N.  H.  Carpenter. 
Washington — R.  F.  Lowry. 
North  Wilkesboro — J.  Floyd 
Woodward. 


Jobe  Attends  Workshop 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publications 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, attended  the  Workshop  for  Edi- 
tors of  Educational  Journals,  spon- 
sored  by  the  Rural  Editorial  Service  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  conference  was  held  at  Lake 
Forest  College  from  July  14  to  July 
23.  Sixty  editors  of  national,  state  and 
Canadian  school  publications  beard 
lectures  and  discussions  on  editorial 
planning,  content,  reader  interest  and 
design  and  layout. 

The  first  annual  workshop  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  July, 
1945.  It  was  then  that  the  Rural  Edi- 
torial Service  was  established  to  im- 
prove the  45  educational  journals  and 
their  services  to  teachers  and  to  help 
the  journals  contribute  more  effectively 
to  improved  educational  practices. 

The  R.E.S.  is  sponsored  by  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  National  Association  of 
Secretaries  of  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ations. It  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
feature  articles,  news  items  and  il- 
lustrations of  value  to  educational 
journals ;  presents  the  annual  work- 
shops, and  provides  a  consultation 
service  on  publication  problems  and 
problems  of  rural  education. 


N.  C.  Library  Association 
Meets  October  16-18 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  biennial  meeting  in 
Winston-Salem,  October  16-18  with 
headquarters  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Ho- 
tel. Miss  Eloise  Camp.  State  School 
Library  Adviser  and  President  of  the 
X.C.L.A..  has  announced  that  a  stimu- 
lating program  has  been  arranged  with 
emphasis  on  library  planning  and 
equipping  and  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Library  Survey.  This  is  a  professional 
organization  for  all  North  Carolina  li- 
brarians—school,    college    and     public. 


State  Fair  Offers  Prizes  for 
Educational  Exhibits 

Eight  prizes  totaling  $555  for  educa- 
tional exhibits  and  six  vocational  edu- 
cation prizes  totaling  $1,530  are  offered 
to  the  schools  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  which  meets  this  year  on 
October  14-18. 

Educational  exhibits  will  represent 
actual  school  work,  portraying  some  of 
the  activities  of  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  of  the  State. 
For  the  best  exhibit  a  first  prize  of  $100 
will  be  awarded.  Second  and  third 
prizes  of  $85  and  $70  will  be  given,  and 
rive  $60  prizes  for  the  remaining  ex- 
hibits will  be  awarded.  Applications 
for  exhibit  space  should  be  made  to  the 
following  committee :  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
Director ;  A.  B.  Combs,  Charles  E. 
Spencer,  Julia  Wetherington  and  J.  E. 
Miller,  Associate  Directors. 

Exhibits  in  the  Vocational  Depart- 
ment are  under  the  direction  of  Roy  H. 
Thomas,  Catherine  Dennis,  George  W. 
Coggin,  C.  H.  Warren,  T.  Carl  Brown 
and  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  each  a  di- 
rector of  the  several  departments  of 
vocational  education  for  which  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  will  be  awarded : 

Vocational  Agriculture $580 

Home  Economics 275 

Industrial   Education —  275 

Rehabilitation  _...  .    150 

Vocational  Guidance  ...  125 

Distributive  Education ._.  125 

This  Department  will  also  conduct  a 
Livestock  Judging  Contest  for  students 
of  vocational  agriculture.  Prizes  of  $30 
first,  $20  second,  $10  third  and  $5 
fourth  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  three 
classes:  Beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  and 
swine. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Bonds  May  Be  Issued  Without 
Vote  for  Vocational 
Education  Buildings 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
in  which  you  state  that  you  under- 
stand that  G.  S.  153-77  has  heen 
amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  honds  for  the  erection  of  voca- 
tional education  buildings.  Yon  are  cor- 
rect in  this  assumption.  You  further  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  the  construc- 
tion of  such  buildings  constitutes  a 
necessary  expense  for  which  honds  may 
he  issued  without  a  vote  of  the  people. 

I  concede  that  I  am  unable  to  find  a 
holding  of  our  Court  to  the  effect  that 
a  vocational  education  building  consti- 
tutes a  necessary  expense.  As  you 
know,  for  a  long  number  of  years,  and 
more  particularly  in  recent  years,  vo- 
cational education  and  vocational  agri- 
culture have  been  taught  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  schools,  and  the  cost  thereof  has 
heen  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Federal.  State,  and  county  agencies.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  classes  in  vo- 
cational and  agricultural  education  are 
available  to  any  and  all  students  in 
which  such  courses  are  taught,  and 
that  full  credit  is  given  to  pupils  tak- 
ing such  courses  on  their  diplomas  the 
same  as  they  are  given  credit  for  other 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  This 
being  true,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  our  Court  would  hold  that  the  cost 
of  the  erection  of  vocational  or  agri- 
cultural education  buildings  constitutes 
a  necessary  expense  and  that  bonds 
may  be  issued  therefor  without  a  vote 
of  the  people,  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional debt  limitation  provision. 

Of  course,  the  school  authorities  and 
I  he  tax  levying  authorities  must  first 
del  ermine  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
buildings  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
operation  of  your  schools. 

Your  letter  suggests  that  bonds  are 
to  be  issued  to  provide  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  in  question, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  necessary 
for  you  to  have  the  validity  of  such 
bonds  approved  by  a  recognized  bond 
attorney.  I  suggest  to  you  that  if  you 
propose  to  issue  bonds,  that  you  discuss 
this  question  with  your  bond  attorney 
who  will  probably  be  willing  to  advise 
you  in  advance  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  would  hold  that  such  bonds  are  for 
a    necessary    expense. — May    27,    1947. 


County  Supt.  Cannot  Be 
County  Accountant 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  10th 
of  June.  1947.  you  are  advised  that  this 
office  has  on  numerous  occasions  held 
that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  that  of  county  ac- 
countant are  both  offices  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  XIV.  Section  7  of 
the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  dou- 
ble office  holding,  and  that  one  person 
may  not  hold  both  these  offices  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a 
public  officer  who  accepts  another  pub- 
lic office  ipso  facto  vacates  the  former. 
—June  12,  1947. 


Fines  Paid  for  Overparking 
Do  Not  Go  to  Schools  Unless 
Warrant  Is  Sworn  Out 
For  Collection 

I  received  your  letter  of  July  2X 
which  you  write  me  as  follows: 

"Superintendent  M.  C.  Campbell  of 
Catawba  County  and  a  number  of  other 
superintendents  have  made  inquiry  of 
me  as  to  whether  the  penalty  collected 
by  those  who  violate  the  time  limit  al 
parking  meters  should  be  covered  into 
the  public  school  fund.  As  you  know, 
a  substantial  sum  of  money  is  collected 
over  the  state  each  year  from  this 
source  and  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
penalties  would  be  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  become  a  part  of  the 
public  school  fund  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties, 
etc.  I  shall  appreciate  having  your 
opinion  on  this  question  at  your  earli- 
est convenience." 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  an- 
swering your  letter  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
lines  or  penalties  collected,  to  winch 
your  letter  refers.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, I  understand  that  many  munici- 
palities in  the  State  have  adopted 
ordinances  which  provide  in  substance 
that  any  person  who  is  notified  of  the 
violation  of  parking  ordinances,  and 
other  minor  motor  vehicle  laws  pre- 
scribed by  municipal  ordinances,  may 
pay  to  the  Town  official  designated  a 
small  sum,  usually  one  dollar  ($1.00), 
and  that  if  said  payment  is  made,  no 
criminal  warrant  or  charge  is  made 
against  the  offender.  If  (he  payment  is 
not  made,  (he  City  officials  are  re- 
quired to  swear  out  a  warrant,  charg- 
ing the  criminal  offense  of  violation 
of  a  city  ordinance. 


Beer  and  Wine  Taxes  May  Be 
Used  for  Teachers'  Salaries 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  7.  1947.  in 
which  you  write  as  follows: 

"Some  contend  that  it  will  be  legal 
to  use  beer  tax  to  supplement  school 
teachers'  salaries  and  to  employ  extra 
school  teachers.  I  have  not  received  a 
copy  of  the  new  law  and  as  attorney 
for  Cleveland  County  Commissioners, 
please  advise  me  as  to  same." 

G.  S.  118-81  provides  that  the  beer 
and  wine  taxes  distributed  to  counties 
and  municipalities  "as  any  other  gen- 
oral  or  surplus  funds  of  said  unit  may 
be  used."  This  declaration  obviously 
places  beer  and  wine  taxes,  which  arc 
distributed  to  counties  and  municipali- 
ties, in  the  same  category  as  surplus 
funds  of  the  unit. 

This  office  has  heretofore  expressed 
the  opinion  that  surplus  funds  of  a 
county  derived  from  a  source  other 
than  taxation  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  salaries  of  school  teachers. 
The  funds  distributed  to  the  counties 
and  cities  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reer  and  Wine  Tax  Law  are  not  im- 
pressed with  the  characteristics  of  lo- 
cal tax  funds  since  they  are  levied  and 
collected  by  the  State.  Thus,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  provision  of  G.  S.  118- 
81  quoted  above  is  ample  authority  for 
using  th<  funds  distributed  to  supple- 
ment the  salaries  of  teachers. — July 
24,  1947. 


There  is  no  General  Statute  in  the 
State  which  directly  authorized  muni- 
cipalities lo  adopt  such  an  ordinance 
or  sanction  this  method  of  procedure. 
There  are  some  Private  Acts  authoriz- 
ing some  cities  to  set  up  traffic  courts 
and  follow  somewhat  this  character 
of  procedure. 

It  is  dillicull  lo  find  the  proper  name 
for  the  character  of  exaction  which  is 
made  in  such  instances,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  lo  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision   found    in    Article    9,    Section    5. 

In  the  case  of  Board  of  /education 
v.  Henderson,  120  X.  C.  689,  it  was  held 
that  all  fines  for  violation  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  State  go  for  the  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  of  free  public 
schools  in  the  several  counties,  whether 
the  fines  are  for  the  violation  of  Town 
ordinances,  made  misdemeanors  by  sta- 
tute, or  other  criminal  statutes. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the 
event  a  warrant  was  actually  sworn 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 

5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.   Public  School  Bulletin,  Sept.  1942) 

Miss  Rose  Mary  Codell  of  Win- 
chester, Ky.,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant State  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics  Education. 

S.  G.  Hawfield,  State  Director 
WPA  Education  Program  and  for- 
merly Superintendent  of  the  Ca- 
barrus County  public  school  system, 
was  recently  elected  to  head  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School, 
Concord,  N.  C,  to  succeed  Charles  E. 
Boger,  who  resigned  on  account  of 
illness. 

J.  O.  Sanderson,  principal  of  the 
Methodist  Orphanage  School  of  Ra- 
leigh, was  elected  last  winter  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Raleigh  unit  to 
succeed  Claude  F.  Gaddy,  who  re- 
signed to  become  Business  Manager 
of  Rex  Hospital. 

J.  E.  Miller,  Director,  Division  of 
Adult  Education,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
Navy,  and  will  report  for  training  in 
the  near  future. 

B.  E.  Lohr  of  Clinton  succeeded 
Joe  P.  Moore  as  superintendent  of 
the  Lumberton  City  Schools.  Super- 
intendent   Moore    died    this   summer. 

Q.  E.  Mathis,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Trades  and  Industries  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education  and 
a  reserve  officer  of  the  Army,  was 
called  in  July  to  report  for  duty  at 
Miami,  Florida. 

W.  F.  Mitchell,  was  elected  last 
spring  as  superintendent  of  Franklin 
County  Schools  to  fill  out  the  un- 
expected term  of  W.  R.  Mills,  who 
died   in   office. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.   C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Sept.  1937) 

H.  Arnold  Perry  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  as  Associate 
in  the  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice. 

Miss    Nancy    O.    Devers,    who    has 

been  a  member  of  the  Division  of  In- 
structional Service  for  several  years, 
resigned  on  August  1. 

Miss  Juanita  McDangold,  member 
of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice, has  tendered  her  resignation  and 
as  has  been  announced  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  William  T.  Melchior  of  Syra- 
cuse University  will  take  place  on 
September  18. 


N.C.E.A.  District  Meetings 

District  meetings  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association  for 
this  fall  have  been  announced  as 
follows:  "Western  District — Ashe- 
ville,  October  10;  South  Piedmont 
District — Charlotte,  October  17; 
Northwestern  District  —  Greens- 
boro, October  24;  Southeastern 
District  —  Fayetteville,  November 
7;  North  Central  District  —  Ra- 
leigh, November  14;  Northeastern 
District — Greenville,  November  21. 

Space  for  exhibits  will  be  avail- 
able. Write  John  G.  Bickle  for  in- 
formation. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
out  for  violating  a   parking  ordinance 
and    a   criminal   offense    charged,    any 
fine  paid  upon  conviction  would  go  to 
the  school  fund. 

The  Constitution,  Article  9,  Section 
5,  provides :  "  .  .  .  the  clear  proceeds 
of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  and  of 
sill  fines  collected  in  the  several  coun- 
ties for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or 
military  laws  of  the  State  **  shall  be- 
long to  and  remain  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, and  shall  be  faithfully  appropri- 
ated for  establishing  and  maintaining 
free  public  schools  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  **." 

The  amount  paid,  as  required  by  a 
town  ordinance,  by  the  person  for  the 
violation  of  the  parking  and  other 
minor  motor  vehicle  laws  and  regula- 
tions is  a  sum  paid  by  the  offender  to 
avoid  a  criminal  charge  being  pre- 
ferred against  him  and  could  not  be 
said  to  be  a  fine  collected  for  the 
breach  of  the  penal  or  military  laws 
of  the  State. 

In  the  case  of  Board  of  Education  v. 
Henderson,  126  N.  C.  689,  our  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  fines  imposed  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  violation  of  a 
city  ordinance  belonged,  under  the  con- 
stitutional provision,  to  the  school 
fund.  In  this  connection,  the  Court 
said: 

"This  is  not  so^  with  regard  to  'pen- 
alties' which  the  defendant  may  have 
sued  for  and  collected  out  of  offenders 
violating  its  ordinances.  These  are  not 
penalties  collected  for  the  violation  of 
a  law  of  the  State  (italicized  by 
Court),  but  of  a  town  ordinance." 

Under  this  decision,  therefore,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  penalties  imposed  by 
town  ordinances,  and  voluntarily  paid 
by  the  persons  charged  with  the  viola- 
tion of  the  parking  and  other  motor 
vehicle  ordinances,  would  not  become 
a  part  of  the  school  fund  of  the  County 
but  may  be  properly  retained  by  the 
municipality  by  which  they  are  col- 
lected.—-June  30,  1947. 


MAKING  TODAY'S   NEWS 


Charlotte  school  authorities,  cor- 
nered by  inflated  costs  that  have  left 
them  with  no  more  than  half  enough 
money  to  finance  needed  expansions, 
will  be  forced  to  revise  the  original 
program  and  spread  the  $4,000,000 
bond  funds  to  cover  those  improve- 
ments which  are  most  essential  to 
school  operation. — The  Observer. 

Cabarrus.  The  123  veterans  in  Ca- 
barrus County  who  are  participating 
in  the  Veterans  Farmer  Training  Pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  departments 
of  vocational  agricultural  education 
in  rural  high  schools  may  attend 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  August  25-29, 
on  the  State  College  campus,  and  re- 
ceive credit  on  instruction,  it  was 
announced  today  (Aug.  18)  by  A.  L. 
Teachey,  State  supervisor  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  State  Department  of 
Education. — The  Tribune. 

Durham.  Fifteen  old  school  buses 
have  been  recommended  for  replace- 
ment by  a  representative  of  the 
Transportation  Office  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  but 
because  of  continuing  vehicle  short- 
ages only  five  actually  will  be  re- 
placed by  new  ones  by  the  time  the 
Durham  County  schools  open,  it  was 
revealed  today  (Aug.  14)  by  Busi- 
ness Manager  Lester  A.  Smith. — The 
Sun. 

Newton-Conover.  The  possibility 
that  the  Newton-Conover  School 
lunchroom  will  have  to  charge  20 
cents  per  meal  this  winter  was  dis- 
closed today  (Aug.  12)  by  Supt.  R.  N. 
Gurley,  who  said  that  Federal  aid  to 
the  lunchrooms  would  only  amount  to 
from  three  to  five  cents  refund  per 
meal  for  the  next  year. — News-Enter- 
prise. 

Granville.  The  Board  of  Education, 
in  its  August  meeting,  approved  the 
recommendation  of  Supt.  B.  D.  Bunn 
for  payment  of  teachers  employed  in 
carrying  out  the  veterans  training 
program  in  schools  of  the  county.  Pay 
will  be  advanced  from  funds  in  bond 
and  reimbursed  from  State  funds 
when  this  money  is  made  available, 
under  terms  of  the  agreement  made 
by  the  board. — Oxford  Ledger. 

Davidson.  Thirteen  teaching  vacan- 
cies and  one  principalship  in  David- 
son County  schools  remain  to  be  filled 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
on  September  3,  Supt.  Paul  F.  Evans 
stated  here  today  (Aug.  14). — 
Greensboro  News. 

Lenoir.  A  boycott  by  patrons  of  the 
Wheat  Swamp  Consolidated  School 
continued  today  with  attendance  of 
classes  falling  even  lower  than  open- 
ing day  yesterday. — Hickory  Record, 
August  29,  1947. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Washington 

November   I,   1047. 
To  the  Patrons,  Students  and  Teachers  of  American  Schools: 

"The  Schools  Are  Yours,"  the  theme  selected  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  observance  of  American  Education  Week,  is  a  proud  re- 
minder that  our  forefathers  saw  that  our  schools  would  help  chil- 
dren develop  their  potentialities  for  democratic  living.  To  this  end, 
:hey  established  free  schools  for  a  free  people. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  creative  ideals  of  democracy  must 
be  taught  in  order  to  be  learned.  The  vitality  of  our  republic  de- 
pends on  the  effectiveness  of  such  teaching. 

Today  American  education  is  in  the  grips  of  a  grave  crisis.  Our 
schools  are  compelled  to  offer  education  of  inferior  quality.  Edu- 
cationally, many  millions  of  our  children  are  underprivileged. 

We  must  act  to  correct  conditions  which  sap  our  national 
strength  and  Avaste  our  human  resources.  We  must  prepare  our 
young  people  to  understand  and  preserve  their  priceless  inheritance 
of  freedom.  We  must  give  them  the  proper  climate  for  developing 
intellectual  competence  and  personal  responsibility. 

I  therefore  urge  all  Americans  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
program  of  providing  heir  children  with  a  sound  education. 
American  Education  Week,  beginning  November  ninth,  offers  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  to  meet  together  in  the  schools,  to  become 
acquainted  with  school  needs.  In  so  doing,  they  will  take  counsel 
in  the  very  citadels  of  democracy. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


States  Spend  Less  for 
Education  Than  for  Alcoholic 
Beverages 

Loss  is  expended  in  the  United  States 
for  education   than   for   alcoholic   bev- 
erages   (liquor,   wine   and   beer),   a   re- 
cent report  released  by  the  Anti-Sal©»ncj  Q 
Lea  fine   of  America,   shows.  S   3  E 

Whereas  only  approximately  $3.rSM>.-<*  ^ 
000,000,  was  expended  for  element^-.*  <j 
secondary  and  college  education  durjngt^  • 
1943-44,  the  report  shows  the  expe(i)i-to  o 
tures  for  alcoholic  beverages  amouifr^dg;  Q 
to  $7,200,000,000  in  1044.  $7,850,«K),43  « 
000  in  1945  and  $8,770,000,000  in  19^0.^ 

Only  two  states.  Kansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi, spent  less  for  alcoholic  lev- 
erages than  for  education.  In  Xctrth 
Carolina,  the  expenditures  for  all  edu- 
cation (1944-45)  was  $65,250,600, 
whereas  $72,667,919  was  spent  for  alco- 
holic beverages. 

Fur  adjoining  states  the  figures  are: 
Virginia,  education  $62,698,494,  alco- 
holic beverages  $132,773,134;  Ten- 
nessee, $41,375,519  and  $106,658,829; 
Georgia,  $53,562,982  and  $112,173,215: 
and  South  Carolina,  $35,458,747  and 
$104,352,470. 


Social  Studies  Teachers  May 
Get  Material  on  UN 

Material  for  the  use  of  teachers  of 
the  social  studies  may  be  secured  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Information. 
Educational  Service  Section,  United 
Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.  This  ma- 
terial includes  general  information, 
brief  notes  on  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, detailed  study  aids  for  advanced 
high  school  and  college  groups,  visual 
aids,  and  other  articles.  Much  of  this 
material  is  available  to  schools  without 
charge. 
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Audit  Report  Shows  $51,921,776.15  Spent 
From  State  Funds  in  1946-47  for 
Operating  9-Months  Schools 

A  total  of  $51,921,776.15  was  expended  during  1946-47  from  State  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  nine  months  school  term,  according  to  the  audit  report 
prepared  by  C.  D.  Douglas,  Director  of  Auditing  and  Accounting,  State  Board 
of  Education. 

This  amount  was  $8,050,606.77,  or  1S.35  per  cent,  more  than  was  expended 
the  preceding  year,  the  report  shows.  The  increases  were  largely  for  instruc- 
tional service.  $5  million ;  operation  of  plant,  $1  million ;  transportation,  $1.5 
million.  Due  to  the  larger  proportionate  increase  in  expenditures  for  opera- 
tion of  plant  and  transportation,  the  percentage  of  the  total  expended  for  in- 
structional service  was  less  in  1946-47  than  in  1945-46. 

The  following  table  shows  by  objects  these  expenditures  for   the  two  years: 
Objects  1945-46  1946-47 

General  Control .      $  l,lll,792v65         $  1,254,999.42 

Instructional  Service - 37,120,711.30  42,353,616.81 

Salaries 36.903,305.35  42,071,928.12 

Supplies 247,405.95  281,688.69 

Operation  of  Plant. - 2,065,156.80  3,122,275.93 

Fixed  Charges —         23,133.09  20,171.08 

Auxiliary  Agencies.... 3,550,375.54  5,170,712.91 

Transnortation  _     3,433,719.32  5,006,798.98 

Libraries... ....,.„__„._____.-    .116,656.22  163,913.93 

.  Total  Current  Expense ........  $43,871,169.38        $51,921,776.15     ; 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


"American  Education  Week"  will  be  observed  this  year  November  9-15.  "The  Schools 
Are  Yours"  has  been  chosen  as  the  general  theme,  and  a  topic  for  each  day's  program 
has  been  selected. 

This  annual  observance  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  outstanding  period  of  the 
school  year  for  interpreting  the  schools  to  the  public.  The  value  of  the  firsthand  con- 
tacts of  the  public  with  the  personnel  and  work  of  the  schools  at  this  period  is  beyond 
measure.  The  schools  seize  this  opportunity  by  presenting  those  activities  which  will 
show  best  what  the  schools  are  doing  and  their  place  in  a  democracy.  The  radio,  news- 
papers and  magazines,  exhibits,  movies,  Sunday  sermons,  meetings,  messages,  and 
school  visitations  are  some  of  the  activities  which  may  be  used  to  interpret  the  schools. 
No  enterprise  is  insignificant  which  is  focused  upon  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

A  complete  list  of  special  helps  for  use  in  the  observance  of  American  Education 
Week  may  be  secured  direct  from  the  National  Education  Association.  Local  teachers 
and  principals  can  fit  the  program  to  local  needs,  or  to  the  national  or  international 
situation  if  the  occasion  demands.  Education  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  a  better 
world,  but  in  order  to  make  the  world  better  we  must  start  in  our  local  communities — 
with  the  school. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  each  school  will  observe  American  Education  Week.  I  hope 
that  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  local  community,  and  I  suggest 
that  some  attention  also  be  given  to  public  education  in  North  Carolina  in  its  relation 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  entire  world.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  if  permanent  peace  is 
to  come,  that  there  must  be  an  educated  citizenry;  and  that  if  we  can  build  a  better 
understanding  here  through  education,  a  better  world  here  and  elsewhere  is  bound  to 
result. 
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COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 

TEACHERS,  especially  in  rural  communities,  are 
called  upon  to  engage  in  many  activities  related  to 
but  not  actually  a  part  of  their  school  work.  Many 
teachers  feel  as  a  matter  of  good  school  policy  that  they 
should  participate  in  such  "outside"  activities,  whereas 
others  simply  do  not  take  any  part  in  them.  No  teacher 
should  feel  called  upon  to  engage  in  so  many  activities 
that  will  cause  her  to  have  either  a  physical  or  mental 
breakdown.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  teachers  who 
simply  "are  not  there"  when  something  outside  the 
classroom  must  be  done  for  the  community. 

The  Bulletin  believes  that  there  is  a  "happy  me- 
dian" which  should  be  followed  in  this  matter.  As  a 
guide  the  following  checklist  worked  out  by  some  Penn- 
sylvania teachers  is  suggested : 

"The  teacher  should  be  registered  as  a  voter  and 
should  vote  at  all  elections.  But — the  teacher  should 
take  part  primarily  in  those  political  activities  which 
help  the  home  and  the  school. 

"The  teacher  should  take  part  in  church  activities. 
But — only  if  interested,  and  not  as  an  obligation.  (If 
the  teacher  is  to  teach  Sunday  School,  it  is  wise  to  work 
with  an  age  group  other  than  that  which  the  teacher 
instructs  during  the  week.) 

"All  teachers  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  the  P.-T.  A.  But — the  teacher  should  avoid  the  presi- 
dency of  P.-T.  A.  groups. 

"The  teacher  should  take  a  part  in  some  of  the  com- 
munity-sponsored drives  for  funds.  But — the  teacher's 
own  contribution  should  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
teacher's  ability  to  give,  no  matter  how  small  the 
pmount. 

"Membership  in  service  clubs  is  highly  recommended. 
But- — -membership  in  fraternal  orders  should  not  be 
flaunted. 

"Teachers  should  join  purely  social  groups.  But — 
these  groups  should  not  be  limited  to  teachers. 

"Teachers  should  remember  that  taking  part  in  com- 
munity activities  is  a  good  thing.  But — overindulgence 
even  in  desirable  activities  will  do  no  good  either  to  the 
teacher,  the  town  or  the  school." 
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A  GOOD  EDITORIAL 

E  LIKE  the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Southern  Pines  Pilot : 
Welcome  Teachers! 
We  give  a  sincere  welcome  this  week  to  the  school-teach- 
ers,  both   old   and   new,    whom   the   opening   of   school   on 
Wednesday   found   at   their   posts,    to    greet   our    returning 
youngsters. 

We  find  cause  for  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  al- 
most all  of  them  came  back,  in  this  day  and  time  when 
a  good  teacher  can  have  his  or  her  pick  of  jobs. 

For  this  we  can  thank  a  farsighted  citizenry  who  some 
years  ago  initiated  the  Southern  Pines  school  district  and 


"OWN  THE  ROAD" 

HAVE  you  ever  driven  along  behind  someone  who 
acted  as  if  he  owned  the  road  %  This  person  drives 
slower  than  the  regular  traffic  on  the  highway  and  has 
a  string  of  cars  behind  him.  Or,  perhaps  on  the  city 
streets,  he  is  out  in  the  middle,  poking  along,  oblivious 
of  those  about  him  who  are  anxious  to  move  along  with 
the  even  flow  of  traffic.  On  the  street  you  see  this  fel- 
low and  his  friends  taking  up  the  whole  sidewalk, 
neither  deviating  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  order 
that  those  whom  he  meets  may  pass  by  without  having 
to  stop  or  step  aside. 

This  same  fellow  is  the  principal  who  "owns  the 
school."  He  has  been  elected  "principal,"  and  what 
does  the  word  mean,  if  not  the  highest  in  rank,  author- 
ity, character  and  importance?  He  is  the  Czar,  the 
"Hitler";  and  no  one  else  need  have  anything  to  say, 
unless  it  be  that  committee  member  who  has  great  po- 
litical strength.  This  principal  is  his  catspaw.  He 
doesn't  feel  the  need  of  holding  a  democratic  meeting 
of  all  teachers,  where  plans  may  be  made  for  operating 
the  school  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  and  the 
community,  and  where  a  mere  teacher  may  make  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  good  of  the  school.  No !  His  conferences 
ere  held  privately  where  he  tells  each  teacher  what  must 
be  done.  He  believes  in  autocracy,  not  democracy.  He 
is  not  you.  No !  And  we  hope  there  is  none  in  North 
Carolina  like  him. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  we  are  reprinting  an 
article  giving  some  of  the  faults  of  both  principals  and 
teachers.  Since  the  author  of  this  article  did  not  men- 
tion the  "autocratic"  fault,  which  is  common  to  many 
principals,  we  used  it  as  the  subject  of  this  editorial 
as  one  to  be  added  to  the  list  made  by  him. 

If  it  doesn't  apply  to  you,  forget  it. 


effected  passage  of  one  of  the  earliest  tax  supplements  of 
the  elate,  to  give  us  better  schools. 

From  that  start  has  grown  a  school  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative body  which  we  are  convinced  is  far  above 
the  average  for  towns  of  this  size,  and  which  we  are  proud 
to  have  as  part  of  our  town. 

For  maintaining  the  standards  of  which  he  himself  is 
a  splendid  example,  we  thank  also  Superintendent  Philip 
J.  Weaver,  whose  job  of  selection  and  administration  has 
given  the  school  its  present  faculty. 

The  finest  of  relationships  exists  between  the  town  and 
its  school  faculty.  We  look  on  the  faculty  members  not  as 
persons  apart  but  as  our  good  friends,  contributing  greatly 
to  the  life  of  the  town:  a  situation  which  is  good  for  both 
commmunity  and  school. 

While  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  say  we 
have  perfect  schools,  we  are  on  our  way  and  can  look  back 
along  the  road  we  came  and  say.  "So  far,  so  good." 

It  hasn't  been  easy,  but  the  rewards  are  great.  To  those 
entrusted  with  the  vital  job  of  teaching  and  training  our 
beloved  young  people,  we  say  again,  'Welcome  home — and 
thank  you." 
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Audit  Shows  Teachers  Were  Paid 
Average  Salary  of  $1,646  from 
State  Funds  in  1946-47 

Principals  Paid  Average  of  $2,849 

g  State-allotted  classroom  teachers  were  paid  an  average  salary  of  $1,646  dur- 
ing 1946-47,  the  recently  completed  audit  report  of  the  State  Nine  Months 
School  Fund  for  that  year  shows.  Classified  principals  were  paid  an  average  of 
$2,849  from  State  funds,  whereas  superintendents  received  an  average  of  $4,364 
annually. 


The  23,245  teachers  and  1,344  prin- 
cipals, the  report  further  shows,  were 
paid  a  total  of  $42,071,929,  81.02  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditures  from 
this  fund. 

The  classroom  teacher  employed  in 
1946-47  was  paid  $179  more  than  the 
1945-46  employee.  Principals,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  paid  an  average  of 
$280  more  in  1946-47   than  in   1945-46. 

In  terms  of  months  teachers  pay 
covers  a  period  of  nine  months,  princi- 
pals ten  months,  and  superintendents 
12  months. 

Due    to    the    fact    that    the    average 


training  of  Negro  teachers  is  higher 
than  that  of  white  teachers,  the  av- 
erage salary  paid  Negro  teachers  was 
$51  a  year  greater  than  that  paid  white 
teachers.  White  principals  received 
just  $18  a  year  on  an  average  more 
than  Negro  principals. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
average  salaries  paid  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers,  both  white  and 
Negro,  from  State  funds  for  the  year 
1946-47  and  for  1945-46.  Actual  average 
salaries  received  by  teachers  during 
these  years  were  slightly  greater  be- 
cause of  local  supplements  in  a  number 
of  units: 


AVERAGE   SALARIES  PAID — STATE   FUNDS 

1945-46  1946-47 

Elementary  teachers  $1,465.51  $1,645.78 

White                            1.454.16  1,626.95 

Negro. ....                                                   1,489.74  1,686.77 

High  School  teachers... 1,477.13  1,644.65 

White                                     1,479.65  1,643.75 

Negro 1,467.54  1,648.05 

All  teachers 1,467.47  1.645.56 

White                      -- 1,459.03  1,630.56 

Negro                       --  1.487.1(1  1,681.51 

Elementary  principals 2,414.26  2,659.97 

White                                   ----- 2,396.94  2,636.48 

Negro     -,  2,479.53  2,746.68 

High' School  principals 2,643.01  2,941.34 

White                              2,666.17  2,959.78 

Nero                                           ■  -  - - 2,561.80  2,876.09 

All  principals........ -----  2,569.51  2,849,01 

White                                - -  2,578.74  2,853.04 

Negro 2,536.36  2,834.57 


Geography  Teachers  to 
Meet  Dec.  27  and  29 

The  1947  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Geography  Teachers 
will  take  place  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  on 
December  27  and  29.  Further  details 
can  be  obtained  from  the  President, 
Prof.  Alfred  H.  Meyer,  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

The  two-day  program  is  as  follows: 
I.  The  Function  of  Geographic  In- 
struction in  the  College  Cur- 
ricula— 2  p.m.,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 27,  1947. 
II.  The  Function  of  Geographic  In- 
struction for  the  Professions 
Other  Than  Teaching — 9  a.m., 
Monday,  December  29,  1947. 


Psychiatry 


A  new  six-page  leaflet  entitled 
Psychiatry,  by  Florence  L.  Rome, 
has  just  been  issued  by  Occupational 
Index,  Inc.,  New  York  University, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  A  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  field,  this  pamphlet  is 
now  available  for  25c,  cash  with  or- 
der. 

Here  is  information  on  the  growth 
of  psychiatry,  future  prospects,  de- 
scription of  the  work,  qualifications 
and  preparation  necessary,  methods 
of  entrance  and  advancement,  sal- 
ary ranges,  number  and  distribution 
of  doctors  already  in  the  field,  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  Sources 
of  further  information  are  listed 
and  selected  references  for  addi- 
tional  reading  included. 


N.E.A.   Committee  Issues 
Report  on  Professional  Ethics 

What  do  you  wish  to  know  about 
professional  ethics, 

Whatever  it  is,  you  will  find  it  in 
the  1947  Report  of  the  Professional 
Ethics  Committee  of  the  National  Edu 
cation  Association.  One  copy  is  free 
upon  request.  Additional  copies  are 
available  at  25c  each  with  discounts 
for  quantity  lots. 

This  Report  includes  all  the  codes— 
the  N.E.A.,  the  teaching  profession  of 
Kentucky,  a  principal's  code,  a  bill  of 
rights  for  teachers,  et  cetera,  even  for 
doctors,  lawyers,  and   ministers. 


Essay  Contest  Announced  by 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  V.F. W. 

High  school  students  in  this  State 
are  offered  the  opportunity  to  win  cash 
prizes  totalling  $2,000,  with  $1,000  as 
first  award,  in  the  1947-48  nationwide 
essay  contest  being  conducted  by  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  All 
essays  must  be  written  on  the  theme 
"Human  Rights — The  Key  to  World 
Peace,"  according  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Clyde  A. 
Erwin.  The  length  of  these  essays  must 
not  exceed  1,000  words. 

This  thirteenth  annual  essay  contest 
is  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  regularly 
enrolled  in  any  public,  private  or  paro- 
chial high  school.  Pre-entry  and  post- 
graduate   students    may    not    compete. 

The  essays  submitted  may  be  written 
as  class  assignments  or  as  personal 
projects.  Preliminary  contests  in  local 
communities  must  be  concluded  by 
April  1,  1948  to  permit  selection  of  the 
winning  essays  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  State  Contest  Committee 
for  consideration. 

Medals  will  be  awarded  to  local  and 
State  winners.  The  essay  which  wins 
first  prize  in  the  State  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  National  Contest  Com- 
mittee to  compete  for  the  $2,000  in 
cash  awards  being  offered  by  the  na- 
tional organization.  Winners  in  the  na- 
tional contest  will  be  announced  at  the 
1948  National  Encampment  of  the  Vet- 
erans  of   Foreign  Wars  of   the   U.    S. 

Teachers  or  students  desiring  fur- 
ther information  in  reference  to  the 
rules  of  this  contest  may  obtain  a  rules 
folder  from  various  sources.  Local 
V.F.W.  Auxiliary  leaders  are  prepared 
to  distribute  copies  of  these  folders  or 
complete  details  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  National  Headquarters, 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  U.  S.  406  West  34th  Street. 
Kansas  City  2,  Missouri. 
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College  Conference  Meets 

Announcement  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  Conference  in  Greensboro, 
0.  Henry  Hotel,  November  12  and 
13  was  made  recently  by  James 
E.    Hillman,     Secretary-Treasurer. 


Junior  College  Opens 
At  Wilmington 


Carnegie  Corp.  Grants  Funds 
To  Develop  Study  Centers 
On  Latin  America 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
has  granted  $250,000  for  an  experi- 
mental five-year  program  to  develop 
four  permanent  university  study  cen- 
ters on  Latin  America,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Dr.  O.  C.  Car- 
michael,  special  adviser  to  the  Corpo- 
ration and  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

The  project  will  he  carried  out 
jointly  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  and 
Vanderbilt  University,  with  each  insti- 
tution concentrating  on  a  definite 
geographical  area.  North  Carolina  will 
focus  on  area  studies  of  Spanish  South 
America,  Texas  will  emphasize  Mexico, 
Tulane  will  carry  on  a  Middle  Ameri- 
can program  and  Vanderbilt  plans  to 
establish  an  institute  of  South  Ameri- 
can studies,  emphasizing  Brazil. 

Designed  to  make  available  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  Latin  America  to 
students,  teachers,  businessmen  and 
government  officials,  the  program  will 
provide  in  each  center  a  strengthened 
undergraduate  curriculum.  broader 
facilities  for  graduate  work  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  library  resources.  For  busi- 
nessmen, missionaries  -and  other  non- 
student  groups,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  as  a  part  of  its  expansion 
plan,  will  experiment  with  intensive 
language  courses  to  be  given  by  in- 
structors from  Latin  America. 

Under  the  program,  each  center  will 
co-ordinate  its  work  with  the  others 
through  an  inter-university  committee, 
annual  conferences,  co-operative  sum- 
mer schools  and  exchange  of  teachers 
and  information. 

Carnegie  Corporation  will  provide 
$11,200  annually  for  five  years  to  each 
of  the  four  co-operating  universities, 
making  available  a  total  of  $224,000 
for  the  expansion  of  teaching  and  re- 
search personnel  and  library  resources. 
Additional  grants  of  $20,000  and  $6,000. 
respectively  will  provide  for  five  spe- 
cial co-operative  summer  sessions  and 
the  administration  of  co-ordinated  plan- 
ning among  the  centers. 


Wilmington  College,  the  first  college 
iu  the  State  supported  by  a  specific  tax 
levy,  opened  on  September  8  in  the  New 
Hanover  High  School  building.  Already 
more  than  160  students  have  been  en- 
rolled and  the  number  is  expected  to  be 
greater  the  second  term. 

A  tax  levy  of  five  cents,  anticipated 
to  yield  $35.00<>  annually,  was  voted 
for  the  operation  of  this  institution.  It 
was  organized  under  the  supervision 
of  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of 
Education.  Dale  Si>encer  is  Dean  and 
T.  T.  Hamilton  is  President  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

Last  year  college  courses  were  of- 
fered in  the  high  school  as  one  of  the 
college  centers  of  the  State  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
In  order  not  to  conflict  with  the  opera- 
tion of  high  school,  classes  in  the  col- 
lege begin  at  4  p.m.  and  end  at  9  p.m. 
Both  regular  academic  work  is  offered  - 
as  well  as  certain  terminal  courses  of 
a  vocational  sort. 

Although  this  is  the  first  institution 
in  the  State  above  high  school  level  to 
be  supported  by  a  direct  tax  levy,  il  is  / 
not  the  first  public  junior  college.  That  V 
honor  belongs  to  Asheville- Hilt  more 
Junior  College,  or  the  College  of  the 
City  of  Ashevillc  as  it  was  also  called, 
established  several  years  ago.  which 
was  at  one  time  partly  supported  by 
appropriations  from  the  county  and 
city  governments.  This  institution  had 
an  enrollment  of  around  250  students 
last  year. 

Permissive  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  junior  college  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roanoke  Rapids  public 
school  system  was  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1047.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  learned,  a  study  is  being 
made  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  a  junior  college  shall  he  estab- 
lished next  year  or  at  some  future  dale. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Speaks 
At  Asheviile  and  Shelby 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
delivered  two  addresses  early  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  On  September  3  he  spoke  at  the 
Third  Annual  Junior  Dairy  Cattle 
show  at  Biltmore.  He  told  the  250 
farm  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents 
that  "You  won't  go  wrong  if  you  stay 
on  the  farm." 

At  a  Rotary  Club  meeting  in  Shelby 
on  September  5,  Dr.  Erwin  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  conditioning  of 
men's  hearts  for  the  challenge,  the  op- 
portunity and  the  tasks  ahead  will 
have  more  than  anything  else  with  the 
kind  tomorrow's  world  will  be.  Viewing 
the  problem  of  education  as  inter- 
related in  the  saving  ^of  its  natural  as 
well  as  its  human  resources.  Dr.  Erwin 
said,  there  is  limitless  opportunity  to 
apply  science  to  the  preservation  of 
the  human  race. 


30  North  Carolinians  Receive 
Library  Scholarships 

Thirty  North  C  a  r  o  1  i  n  i  a  n  s  were 
granted  $50  scholarships  to  take  li- 
brary training  courses  in  summer  ses- 
sions of  three  of  the  State's  higher  in- 
^HHi^ons. 

These  scholarships  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  General  Education  Board 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Seven- 
teen of  the  30  persons  who  were 
granted  these  scholarships  attended 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
seven  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  six  East  Carolina  Teachers  Col 
lege. 

Twenty-four  of  the  30  attended  a 
regular  six  weeks  sessions,  whereas  six 
enrolled  in  a  three  weeks'  workshop  at. 
Appalachian    State    Teachers    College. 


Printing  Costs  Rise 

Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  printing,  forms  sold  to  local,  units  will  he  higher 
chis  year  than  formerly,  it  is  staled  by  L.  H.  .Tobe,  Director  of  Publications  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Until  further  notice,  Mr.  Jobe  stales,  the  following  prices  will  prevail  for  print- 
ing supplies  other  than  course  of  study  publications,  which  are  handled  separately: 

1.  Census  Cards,  per  1,000 ..._ $  2.75 

2.  Pupil's  Record  Envelopes:   For  use  in  elementary 

and  high  schools  in  filing  register  sheets,  per  1,000.. 3.50 

3.  Information  Blank  for  School  Beginner,  per  1,000 3.00 

4.  Elementary  and  High  School  Registers,  each .12 

5.  N.  C.  Cumulative  Record  Folders,  per  1,000 22.50 

6.  N.  C.  Cumulative  Record  Work  Sheets,  per  1,000 10.00 

7.  County    Voucher   Forms,    per    pad         .50 

8.  City  Voucher  Forms — County  Funds,  per  pad .40 

9.  City  Voucher  Forms — City  Funds   (small),  per  pad .20 

10.  District   Voucher  Forms,  per  pad  ..       .50 
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Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  Board 
Announces  Annual  Competition 

Three  High  School  Seniors 
Will  Be  Selected  This  Year 

gj  Three  high  school  seniors  from  this  year's  senior  class  will  be  awarded  four- 
year  college  scholarships,  it  is  announced  by  the  Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  Board. 
The  winning  candidates,  the  announcement  states,  will  have  their  full  tuition 
and  certain  incidental  fees  paid  for  four  years  to  any  accredited  academic  col- 
lege they  wish  to  attend.  In  addition,  they  will  receive  allowances  of  $25  a  month 

during   the   four   academic   years   plus         

traveling  expense  at  three  cents  a  mile 
for  one  round  trip  between  home  and 
college  each  school  year. 

In  addition  to  the  three  scholarship 
winners,  at  least  15  finalists  will  re- 
ceive college  entrance  awards  of  $50 
if  the  winner  enters  college  by  the  fall 
of  1948. 

Boys  and  girls  entering  the  1948 
competition  must  be  registered  as 
representative  of  their  high  schools  and 
must  be  elected  by  their  classmates  as 
"most  likely  to  make  important  con- 
tributions to  human  progress."  October 
24  has  been  set  as  the  closing  date  of 
registration  for  this  year's  competition. 
On  November  21  all  candidates  will 
take  a  special  aptitude  test  in  their 
own  schools.  Students  receiving  the 
highest  scores  on  this  preliminary  test 
will  take  a  second  examination  on 
January  24. 

Two  of  the  State  winners  will  be 
from  high  schools  for  white  students 
and  one  from  a  Negro  school.  Winners 
will  be  announced  in  March. 

The  Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  Program, 
which  is  nation-wide  in  scope,  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Contest  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  Although  it  is  just 
now  going  into  its  fourth  year,  this 
program  is  already  sending  367  boys 
and  girls  to  college,  and  1,800  others 
have  been  presented  with  college  en- 
trance awards. 

Nine  scholarships  and  45  college  en- 
trance awards  have  been  granted  to 
North  Carolina  boys  and  girls.  Names 
of  students  who  have  won  scholarships 
are  as  follows : 

John  V.  Killheffer,  Jr.,  Central  High 
School,  Charlotte,  now  attending  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology; 
Eleanor  Robinson,  Central  High 
School,  Charlotte,  now  attending 
Woman's  Col'ege ;  Gene  H.  Lewis, 
Belvoir  High  School,  Pitt  County,  now 
attending  Atlantic  Christian  College : 
Sarah  M.  Brinkley,  North  Cove  High 
School,  McDowell  County,  now  attend- 
ing Wake  Forest  College ;  Isabel  B. 
Carter,  Washington  High  School, 
Washington,  now  attending  St.  Mary's 
School,  Raleigh;  William  E.  Lassiter, 
New  Hanover  High  School,  Wilming- 
ton,   now    attending    Harvard    Univer-. 


New  Publications  Issued 

Several  new  publications  have  re- 
cently come  from  the  press  and  have 
been  distributed  to  superintendents  or 
others  concerned,  it  is  announced  by 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publications, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

These    publications    are   as   follows : 

Publication  No.  255,  Handbook  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
1947.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the 
original  bulletin  issued  under  this  title 
in  1938.  It  contains  the  requirements 
for  accredited  schools ;  factors  relating 
to  administration,  organization  and  in- 
struction ;  and  a  guide  for  using  the 
course  of  study  publications. 

Publication  No.  259,  Studying  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  gives  sugges- 
tions for  teaching  the  social  studies  as 
they  relate  to  North  Carolina. 

Publication  No.  260,  Fire  Drills  and 
Fire  Prevention  Education  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  North  Carolina,  was  pre- 
pared jointly  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  and  .the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for 
teaching  fire  drills  and  fire  prevention 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Publication  No.  257,  Planning  and 
Equipping  the  School  Library  is  a 
small  pamphlet  designed  to  give  prac- 
ticed help  in  planning  and  equipping 
the  library  of  the  average  size  school. 

Supplementary  Public  School  Laws, 
1947,  was  compiled  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and 
printed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
is  distributed  by  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


sity ;  Edwina  McAlister,  Fuquay 
Springs  High  School  (Negro),  Fu- 
quay Springs,  now  attending  North 
Carolina  College;  Edith  E.  Penn,  Wil- 
liamson High  School,  Lucama,  now  at- 
tending Fisk  University ;  and  Robert 
L.  Best,  Dubois  High  School,  Wake 
Forest,  now  attending  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


New  Textbook  Adoptions 
Are  Authorized 

Basal  textbook  adoptions  for  social 
studies,  geography,  anthologies,  and 
readers  for  grades  7  and  8  have  re- 
cently been  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Adoptions  were 
also  authorized  at  the  August  5  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  readers  for  supple- 
mentary use  in  the  elementary  grades. 

At  the  September  meeting  adoptions 
were  authorized  for  adoptions  in 
Health,  Science  and  Business  Educa- 
tion for  supplementary  use  in  the  high 
school. 

The  Textbook  Commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  will  submit  a  multiple 
list  of  the  basal  texts  upon  which 
adoptions  are  requested  to  the  Board. 
History  texts  are  to  be  considered  first, 
followed  by  readers  and  anthologies 
and  geographies. 

The  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction will  prepare  the  list  of  supple- 
mentary books  in  the  fields  specified 
for  submission  to  the  Board. 


Studebaker  Urges  Action  on 
"Zeal  for  Democracy" 

"In  all  schools  there  must  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly active  educational  program 
to  inculcate  devotion  to  the  democratic 
system  at  its  best  and  to  spread  a  real- 
istic understanding  of  its  opponents." 
So  stated  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, in  accepting  the  chairmanship  of 
a  committee  of  leading  educators  who 
will  serve  as  advisors  for  a  special 
Scholastic  Magazines  editorial  pro- 
gram. 

The  editors  of  Scholastic,  using  a  pic- 
ture-text series,  will  show  the  contrast 
between  democracy  and  totalitarian- 
ism. The  series  will  be  presented  every 
week  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  classroom 
publications,  Senior  Scholastic.  World 
Week  and  Junior  Scholastic,  under  the 
title  "Democracy — or  Else."  This  series 
will  implement  in  the  nation's  schools 
the  "Zeal  for  Democracy"  Program  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  under 
Dr.  Studebaker's  direction. 

For  the  first  fifteen  weeks,  feature 
articles  will  stress  the  positive  values 
of  democracy  and  contrast  them  with 
the  effects  of  totalitarianism.  For  the 
second  fifteen  weeks,  emphasis  will  be 
on  the  practices  and  results  of  dictator- 
ships. During  this  period  totalitarian- 
ism will  be  closely  examined  and  its 
effect  on  different  segments  of  society, 
such  as  business,  labor,  education, 
farming,  will  be  reported. 
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School  Savings  Certificates 
Available 

Any  teacher  whose  classroom  is  en- 
gaging in  the  School  Savings  Program 
as  conducted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment may  obtain  a  Certificate  free  of 
charge  from  The  State  Savings  Bond 
Office,  Greensboro. 

Code  (?)  Not  Included  in 
Report  of  N.E.A.  Ethics 
Committee 

Attributed  to  J.  I.  Phillips,  the  fol- 
lowing "Code  of  Ethics  (?)  for  School 
Cafeterias"  is  not  included  in  the  re- 
cent Report  of  the  Professional  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association : 

"1.  Be  sure  to  rush  pell-mell  over 
and  around  everybody  else.  Squeal 
while  doing  it,  because  the  closer  you 
imitate  pigs  at  the  trough  the  nearer 
you   will   justify   Darwinian   teachings. 

"2.  Push  into  the  line  anywhere.  By 
so  doing  you  prove  that  you  are  a 
hustler,  go-getter  and  get-therer. 

"3.  When  in  line  growl  at  those 
ahead ;  when  your  turn  comes  take  all 
the  time  you  want.  You've  simply  got 
to  advertise  yourself. 

"4.  Take  a  bunch  of  paper  napkins. 
Being  a  novelty  to  you,  you  will  want 
a  lew  as  souvenirs. 

"5.  Eat  anything  you  like.  Cream 
puffs,  crullers,  and  candy  will  put  you 
in  tine  shape  for  heavy  thinking  in  the 
geometry  period  to. lowing  the  lunch 
hour.  Anyhow  you  received  A  in  the 
physiology  exams  and  so  have  passed 
health. 

"G.  Carry  your  tray  as  you  would  a 
football.  Who  knows  but  what  you'll 
make  a  touchdown.  At  least  you  cm 
spot  a  nice  dress. 

"7.  Shovel  or  scoop  the  food  and 
prove,  through  manners,  that  you  can 
be  popular  with  the  girls  and  faculty. 
Besides  that's  the  way  you  do  it  at 
home,  and  so  be  consistent. 

"8.  Sprawl  your  legs  outside  the 
limits.  Nothing  like  centering  attention 
on  yourself.  That's  the  way  to  get 
ahead. 

"9.  Finally,  stack  your  plates,  bunch 
your  napkin  and  stuff  it  into  your  milk 
bottle  or  glass.  Brush  the  crumbs  on 
the  floor.  Empty  the  milk  bottle  into 
the  saucer.  This  will  prove  that  Darwin 
was  wrong ;  that  you  didn't  come  up 
from  monkeys,  but  that  monkeys  came 
down  from  you. 

"10.  And  when  you  leave  the  cafete- 
ria, be  sure  to  bray,  kick,  and  bang. 
This  will  help  classify  your  early  home 
training,  the  members  of  your  imme- 
diate family,  and  your  social  back- 
ground. 

"11.  Remember  the  workaday  world 
of  industry  and  society  is  just  crazy  to 
get  you.  It  can  hardly  wait  for  the  day 
you  graduate." 


Department  Gives  Answers 
To  Lunchroom  Questions 

5)  Answers   to   questions   concerning   the    school   lunch   program    for    1947-48   are 
given  on  a  mimeograph  sheet  recently  issued  by  the  School  Lunch  Program  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  These  questions  and  answers  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


QtTESTiox;  Will  there  be  any  money 
for  equipment  this  year? 

Axswer:  No.  Congress  did  not  ap- 
propriate funds  for  non-food  assistance 
for  the  year  1947-48. 

Q.  We  are  planning  to  have  a  lunch- 
room ;  will  we  be  able  to  apply  for 
participation  in  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram later  on  this  year? 

A.  No.  All  of  the  funds  for  North 
Carolina  have  been  encumbered  for  all 
approved  schools  for  the  full  year. 
Books  were  closed  as  of  August  9. 

Q.  Why  has  the  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment been  reduced? 

A.  "North  Carolina's  allotment  of 
funds  is  less  this  year,  and  there  are 
more  schools  on  the  program. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  commodities 
distributed  this  year? 

A.  Yes.  On  the  same  basis  as  last 
year. 

Q.  Can  any  food  other  than  the  plate 
lunch  be  sold  in  the  school? 

A.  Only  milk,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
fruit  juices,  and  tomato  juice  are  ap- 
proved. They  must  be  sold  only  at 
periods  90  minutes  before  or  after  the 
lunch  peiicd  by  persons  other  than 
lunchroom  personnel  and  as  a  separate 
financial  operation. 

Q.  What  are  the  regulations  regard- 
ing the  serving  of  milk? 


A.  Wherever  available  plain  fresh 
whole  milk,  which  meets  the  butterfat 
and  sanitary  requirements  of  State  and 
local  laws,  must  be  served  with  the 
plate  lunch,  \  pint  to  each  child.  In 
areas,  where  fresh  milk  cannot  be  had, 
evaporated  milk,  diluted  half  and  half, 
may  be  served,  but  only  after  permis- 
sion has  been  received  from  the  RA- 
LEIGH oltice. 

Q.  How  can  we  get  elementary  chil- 
dren to  eat  all  their  lunch? 

A.  A  split  lunch  may  be  served.  The 
bottle  of  milk  may  be  served  at  recess, 
either  in  the  lunchroom  or  classroom, 
and  the  plate  lunch  at  noon.  Contact 
the  RALEIGH  office  for  details  before 
putting  such  plan  into  use. 

Q.  Must  elementary  children  be 
served  the  same  amount  of  food  as  high 
school    children? 

A.  No.  All  children  must  be  served 
the  minimum  lunch.  However,  the  older 
children  require  more  food,  and  may 
have  larger  servings. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  lunchroom 
income  should  be  spent  for  food?  For 
labor? 

A.  A  minimum  of  60%  for  food  or 
more  if  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  an  adequate  lunch.  For  labor 
20-30%.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  the 
average  for  the  State. 


Minimum  Salary  Standards 
Raised 

Twenty-nine  states  now  have 
some  form  of  minimum  salary 
standard  for  teachers.  Three 
states — Idaho,  Nevada,  and  New 
Hampshire — were  added  to  the 
list  by  action  of  1947  legislature. 
Twenty  states  have  higher  mini- 
mum salaries  this  year  than  last. 
Minimum  salaries  of  $2,400  are 
guaranteed  for  teachers  with 
bachelors'  degrees  in  California, 
Indiana,  and  AVashington;  and 
$2,000  or  more  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  equalization 
districts  in  Texas. 

The  public  favors  a  $2,400  min- 
imum salary  for  teachers,  accord- 
ing to  a  Gallup  Poll  survey.  The 
vote:  74  per  cent  for,  20  per  cent 
against,  6  per  cent  no  opinion. 


Administrative  Conferences 
Held  During  Aug.,  Sept. 

Conferences  with  superintendents 
and  principals  were  held  throughout 
the  State  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber. These  conferences  were  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  a  member  of 
the  Division  staff  was  the  leader  at 
each  conference. 

The  theme  of  the  entire  series  of  con- 
ferences was  to  promote  more  effective 
administration  of  all  schools.  Topics 
discussed  were:  Improvement  of  in- 
struction and  school  organization, 
plans  for  professional  programs  for  the 
year,  accreditation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  the  Southern 
States  Work  Conference  of  1946  47.  At- 
tendance at  all  meetings  was  good,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  conference  lead- 
ers. 
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Both  Teachers  and 
Principals  Have  Faults 


IS  Irritations  of  school  management  and  teaching  are  not  necessarily  one-sided, 
a  recent  article  by  Virgil  Bozarth  in  the  N.E.A.  Journal  points  out.  Just  as 
there  are  numerous  attitudes  and  habits  of  teachers  that  "get  the  principal 
down,"  the  actions  and  practices  of  the  principal  often  frustrate  and  lower  the 
morale  of  teachers.  Some  of  these  irritating  characteristics  listed  by  Mr.  Bozarth 
who  has  been  both  principal  and 
teacher  are  the  following:  ■ 


Some  Teachers  Are: 

1.  Always  late.  They  complain  bit- 
terly that  students  are  not  prompt.  Yet 
they  as  a  group  are  no  more  prompt 
than  pupils.  Why  must  the  principal  or 
his  clerical  help  check  on  every  re- 
quest for  material  to  see  which  teach- 
ers have  complied  by  the  time  the  ma- 
terial is  needed?  If  a  job  is  to  be  done 
it  takes  no  longer  to  do  it  on  time  than 
late. 

2.  Reluctant  to  make  decisions.  Over 
and  over  again  they  come  to  the  prin- 
cipal requesting  decisions  they  should 
make  themselves.  In  a  large  number  of 
such  cases  the  teacher  does  not  want 
advice;  he  merely  wants  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  a  decision. 

3.  Poor  disciplinarians,  and  send  too 
many  cases  to  the  principal.  Occasion- 
ally a  problem  arises  for  which  the 
only  logical  solution  is  to  send  the  cul- 
prit to  the  administrator,  but  some 
teachers  seem  to  have  no  other  solu- 
tion than  this.  Such  a  practice  lowers 
the  teachers  in  the  eyes  of  the  students 
and  takes  up  a  principal's  time.  One 
discipline  case  a  day  from  each  of  20 
teachers  means  100  such  cases  a  week. 

4.  Dependent  on  the  •principal  for  far 
too  much  help.  He  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce with  a  wave  of  his  hand  misplaced 
clarinets  from  the  music  department, 
flowers  for  the  dramatics  director  on 
playnight,  change  for  a  dance  out  of  his 
pocket  when  the  teacher  he  asked  to 
get  it  three  days  before  forgets,  and 
wax  for  the  dance  floor. 

5.  Unnecessarily  irresponsible  and 
unthinking  with  reference  to  school 
procedures  involved  in  making  pur- 
chases. Despite  the  often-repeated  re- 
quest that  teachers  make  purchases 
only  in  the  regularly  prescribed  man- 
ner, a  principal  often  finds  himself  in 
embarrassing  and  difficult  situations 
because  some  teacher  purchases  with- 
out observing  routine. 

6.  Exceedingly  naive  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  budget.  It  is  all  too  com- 
mon for  a  teacher  to  come  to  the  prin- 
cipal asking  if  there  is  money  for  ex- 
tras for  his  department  after  the 
teacher  has  been  informed  specifically 
exactly  how  much  money  he  can  spend. 


7.  Quite  sure  the  principal  does  lit- 
tle. She  feels  that  he  is  merely  sitting 
in  his  office  waiting  for  her  problem  to 
come  up.  There  are  two  apprehensions 
here.  A  good  principal  is  almost  con- 
tinually under  more  pressure  than  the 
average  teacher,  and  he  most  certainly 
is   not   waiting  for   anyone's   problem. 

Some  Principals   Often: 

1.  Allow  interruptions  in  classroom 
activities  and  the  upsetting  of  carefully 
planned  teaching  procedures  to  a  de- 
gree far  beyond  that  which  can  be 
justified.  Of  course  there  will  always 
be  last-minute  changes  in  plans,  as 
well  as  interruptions.  However,  these 
can  be  minimized  by  careful  planning 
and  consideration  of  the  viewpoint  of 
the  teacher.  Nothing  hurts  a  teacher 
more  than  to  plan  carefully,  and  then 
have  the  principal  as  the  "big  execu- 
tive" make  a  quick  change  resulting  in 
the  utter  ruin  of  those  plans.  She  feels 
insulted  and  frustrated. 

2.  Appoint  committees  and  do  noth- 
ing about  the  reports  handed  in.  There 
are  many  problems  wihch  committees 
can  solve.  But  teachers  get  tired  of 
handing  in  reports  only  to  find  nothing 
has  been  done  regarding  them.  A  good 
requirement  for  principals  would  be 
that  they  report  back  in  writing  to  each 
committee  on  actions  taken,  and  that 
they  do  this  before  the  next  commit- 
tee meeting. 

3.  Use  'professional  ethics  as  a 
shield.  True,  the  teacher  has  no  busi- 
ness spreading  gossip,  and  if  the  prin- 
cipal's objection  is — honestly,  and  com- 
pletely— to  gossip,  then  his  insistence 
on  observance  of  professional  ethics  in 
regard  to  gossip  is  completely  justified. 
However,  ethics  can  be  used  conveni- 
ently to  close  mouths  when  a  principal 
is  self-conscious  about  a  feature  of  his 
system  that  he  does  not  wish  to,  have 
noticed.  Let  the  principal  who  feels 
touchy  about  a  situation  frankly  an- 
swer for  himself  why  he  feels  that 
way. 

//.  Are  not  sufficiently  scholarly.  A 
good  principal  has  a  broad  academic 
background  and  should  be  especially 
well-grounded  in  at  least  one  academic 
field.  Without  this  last  mastery  a  prin- 
cipal will  very  likely  find  a  vital  ele- 


Hillman  Says  Outlook  Serious 
For  Qualified  Elementary 
Teachers 

Fewer  graduates  of  North  Carolina 
colleges  next  spring  have  indicated 
they  will  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools  than  was  the  case  this  past 
year,  it  is  shown  from  a  tabulation  of 
data  on  teacher  output  from  these  col- 
leges prepared  recently  by  Dr.  James 
E.  Hillman,  Director  Division  of  Pro- 
fessional Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

"The  outlook  for  qualified  elemen- 
tary teachers  is  tragically  serious," 
Dr.  Hillman  stated.  Last  year  1,095 
white  and  855  Negro  graduates  from 
the  State's  senior  colleges  indicated 
teaching  as  their  choice  of  profession. 
Of  the  white  students,  where  the  need 
is  greatest  only  245  indicated  the  ele- 
mentary schools  as  their  field  of  work. 
Of  the  1,102  white  students  who  ex- 
pressed the  intent  of  teaching,  only 
206  specified  the  elementary  schools  as 
their  field  of  choice. 

"It  may  be  predicted,"  Dr.  Hillman 
stated  further,  "on  the  basis  of  voca- 
tional expressions  of  present  college 
enrollments,  that  the  teacher  output 
from  the  white  senior  colleges  in  1950- 
51  will  be  about  1,200,  of  whom  about 
400  will  be  elementary  teachers." 


ment    of    respect    lacking    among    his 
tochers. 

5.  Show  indefiniteness  in  organizing 
events  and  assigning  duties.  A  teacher 
wants  to  know  just  what  is  expected 
of  him.  True,  a  teacher  should  plan  and 
show  initiative  too,  but  the  principal 
must  do  more  of  it,  much  more.  He 
must  lead. 

6.  Are  quick  to  blame  and  slow  to 
praise.  A  principal  should  remember 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  generally 
well-prepared,  idealistic,  sensitive 
group. 

7.  Fail  to  remove  all  possible  sources 
of  irritation  which  may  contribute  to 
lowered  teaching  efficiency.  It  is  his 
job  to  see  that  physical  conditions  of 
heat,  light,  ventilation,  equipment  and 
many  other  factors  are  as  good  as  he 
can  make  them. 

Both  teachers  and  principals  are  hu- 
man beings.  Therefore  both  are  im- 
perfect and  much  alike.  There  is  some- 
thing in  even  the  best  teacher  to  irri- 
tate occasionally  even  the  best-natured 
principal ;  and  the  finest  administrator 
at  times  rouses  the  ire  of  even  the  most 
patient  of  teachers.  They  must  learn 
to  work  together  considerately. 
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Erwin  Asks  Superintendents 
Co-operation  in  Education 
Commission's  Study 

"In  order  that  education  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  real  advance- 
ment, I  am  urging  everyone  to  give 
the  fullest  possible  co-operation  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission."  This  is  what 
State  Superintendent  Erwin  wrote 
county  and  city  superintendents  re- 
cently, in  solicitating  their  services  in 
the  study  of  public  education  to  be 
made  by  the  State  Education  Commis- 
sion created  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1947. 

In  advising  superintendents  of  the 
proposed  study,  Superintendent  Erwin 
pointed  out  the  various  fields  which 
the  18  members  of  the  Commission 
represent — superintendents,  editors, 
farmers,  bankers,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, insurance  men,  a  classroom 
teacher,  a  college  professor,  a  college 
president,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  a  labor  leader,  and  a 
lawyer. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons.  University 
professor,  has  been  selected  as  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet  of  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education 
has  been  secured  as  chief  consultant. 
Other  consultant  services  will  be 
sought  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  other  sources.  Superintendent 
Erwin  stated. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  will  be 
performed  in  a  democratic  way — with 
a  number  of  committees  working  si- 
multaneously on  various  school  prob- 
lems. Both  school  people  and  laymen 
will  serve  on  these  various  committees. 


Instructional  Films  Available 
Through  Rental  Sources 

In  keeping  with  Coronet's  constant 
policy  of  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, all  CORONET  Instructional  Films 
have  been  made  available  now  on  a 
rental  basis.  Announcement  of  this 
change  in  policy  has  just  come  from 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  16mm., 
educational  films.  The  service  is  sched- 
uled to  offer  all  of  CORONET'S  out- 
standing titles  which  comprise  the 
largest  list  of  new  instructional  films 
produced  in  sound,  motion,  and  color 
or  black-and-white. 

For  further  information,  write  the 
University  Extension  Division.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
or  write  CORONET  Instructional 
Films,  CORONET  Building,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois. 


Statistics  Reflect 
Social  Trend 


£  Of  interest  to  educators  are  the  following  statistics  which,  according  to  Ed- 
press  News  Letter,  reflect  present  social  trends  in  this  country : 
Factory  workers  are  now  earning  an  average  of  $49  a  week.  Their  hourly  wage 
rates  are*  $1.22. 

Employment   is   still   at   the  once-dreamed   of   high    of   60,000.000.    Technically, 

employment     stands     at     61.4     million         

workers,  the  1.4  million  including  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces,  who 
are  considered  "employed." 

Wage  and  salary  payments  during 
the  past  12  months  totaled  $178  billion, 
another  record. 

The  1939  dollar  is  worth  50c.  a  non- 
governmental survey  showed  early  in 
August. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
reached  142.656,000  on  January  1,  1947. 
This  is  an  increase  of  10.986.000  since 
the  last  official  (1940)  census. 

Veterans  and  their  families  now  con- 
stitute 32  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. 

The  number  of  births  in  the  United 
States  for  1947  will  exceed  the  3,440.- 
000  mark  set  last  year,  life  insurance 
statisticians  predict. 

The  death  rates  are  at  their  lowest 
in  American  history.  Decline  in  mortal- 
ity from  pneumonia,  influenza,  tubercu- 
losis and  communicable  diseases  of 
children  are  responsible  for  the  over- 
all low  mortality  among  Americans. 
More  than  620,000  divorces  were 
granted  in  1946,  almost  double  the 
figure  of  1942. 

American  parents  spend  $15.(1(10.(100 
a  year  for  children's  cosmetics. 

A  great  westward  migration  took 
place  in  the  United  States  between 
1940  and  1946.  While  the  country  as  a 
whole  gained  3  per  cent  in  population, 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  ex- 
perienced population  increases  of  34 
per  cent. 


Three  New  Consumer 
Units  Available 

Three  new  units  have  just  been 
added  to  the  Consumer  Education 
Series  for  high  school  use.  They  are 
The  Consumer  and  the  Laiv,  Managing 
Your  Money,  and  Using  Consumer 
Credit. 

These  units  are  recognized  as  of 
great  importance  by  all  concerned  with 
consumer  education.  They  are  designed 
for  use  in  a  variety  of  courses  and 
school  situations.  These  units  may  be 
procured  from  Consumer  Education 
Stud}',  National  Association  of  Secon- 
dary-School Principals,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  at 
35  cents  per  copy  (with  discounts  up 
to  y3  in  quantity). 


Rehabilitation  Workers 
Hold  Three-day  Conference 

A  three-day  staff  conference  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
was  held  at  the  O.  Henry  Hotel, 
Greensboro  on  September  8-10.  Repre- 
sentatives from  rehabilitation  units 
throughout  the  State  as  well  as  from 
the  State  office  attended  the  confer- 
ence. 

Students  Want  More  Definite 
Vocational  Training  and 
Guidance 

Students  of  North  Carolina's  public 
high  schools  want  more  definite  voca- 
tional training  with  adequate  guidance, 
a  study  "Fitting  Youth  to  Jobs"  made 
last  April  by  The  State  Planning 
Board  shows. 

This  study  was  directed  by  Richard 
M.  Reser  as  a  part  of  bis  work  in 
sociology  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  report  of  the  Area  Vocational 
School  Commission  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1947.  The  Area  Vocational 
School  Commission  felt,  however,  that 
more  study  should  be  given  to  the  mat- 
ter and  so  recommended  that  a  much 
larger  Commission  be  appointed.  This 
recommendation  was  followed  by  pro- 
vision for  the  present  State  Education 
Commission  to  study  the  whole  field 
of  public  education. 

Of  the  3,023  boys  who  filled  out 
questionnaires  for  the  study  "Fitting 
Youth  to  Jobs,"  80  per  cent  desire  vo- 
cal Lonal  training.  Of  the  4.232  girls, 
88  per  cent  want  such  training.  Only 
22  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  36  per  cent 
tl  girls  have  had  any  vocational  train- 
ing, the  study  shows. 

As  to  guidance  the  report  states  that 
"the  school  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  co-ordinating  the  vocational 
guidance  activities  of  I  be  community 
and  for  providing  those  services  which 
lit  most  logically  into  the  school.  They 
include  disseminating  vocational  in- 
formation, individual  analyses,  counsel- 
ing, preparation,  and  research."  An 
excellent  beginning  has  heen  made  in 
North  Carolina,  hut  present  facilities 
are  inadequate  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween wants  and  reality,  the  report 
says. 
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Yelton  Issues  Amendments 
To  Retirement  System 


£j  In  a   memorandum   dated  June  10,   1947,   Nathan   H.   Yelton,   Executive   Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Retirement  System,  issued  a  memorandum  Riving  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Retirement  law  and  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These  amend- 
ments are  as  follows : 

1.  The   rate  of  deduction   will   be   5         

per  cent  after  July  1.  1947.  for  the  em- 
ployee and  this  will  he  matched  by  the 
State.  The  State  will  pay  into  the  Re- 
tirement Fund  sufficient  money  to  give 
5  per  cent  credit  to  each  individual 
member  for  all  service  performed  prior 
to  July  1,  1947.  Each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Retirement  System  will  then 
be  .given  credit  on  a  5  per  cent  basis 
from  the  first  day  he  worked  for  the 
State,  up  to  July  1.  1947,  at  which  time 
the  individual  member  will  have  deduc- 
tions from  his  salary  of  5  per  cent  and 
this  will  he  matched  by  the  State.  This 
means  that  retirement  benefits  will  be 
increased  by  25  per  cent  effective  July 
1  and  will  also  apply  to  those  who 
have  retired. 

2.  After  July  1  persons  employed  for 
the  first  time  who  are  already  60  years 
of  age  will  not  become  members  of  the 
Retirement  System  and  no  deductions 
will  be  made  for  retirement  purposes 
from    the    salary   of    these    employees. 

3.  New  employees  will  not  become 
members  of  the  Retirement  System 
until  they  have  been  on  the  pay  roll 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month  deductions 
will  be  made  for  retirement  purposes 
for  all  those  employees,  and  enrollment 
blanks  (Form  2)  must  be  submitted  at 
the  same  time.  This  will  not  be  retro- 
active for  the  three  months  that  the 
individual  has  already  worked,  but  will 
lie  effective  the  fourth  month.  Retire- 
ment numbers  will  be  assigned  to  these 
employees,  and  these  numbers  should 
be  used  at  all  times  on  your  pay  roll 
and  in  any  correspondence  regarding 
these  members. 

4.  Employees  who  signed  non-elec- 
tion blanks  in  1941  after  July  1  will 
be  permitted  to  become  members  of 
the  Retirement  System  as  new  mem- 
bers, and  will  not  receive  credit  for 
service  performed  up  until  this  time 
for  retirement  purposes.  These  persons 
should  notify  the  Retirement  Office  in 
writing  in  order  that  we  may  void  their 
non-election  blanks  and  request  them 
to  submit  Forms  2. 

5.  Under  the  regulation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  members  who  stop  work 
will  not  be  refunded  their  money  until 
the  expiration  of  90  days.  This  office 
has  found  that  many  have  been  with- 
drawing and  then  within  a  short  period 


will    be    found    on    another    State    pay 
roll. 

6.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to 
withdraw  in  the  spring  and  then  come 
back  to  work  in  the  fall,  since  teach- 
ers are  considered  under  contract  12 
months  of  the  year  and  refunds  are 
only  made  when  teachers  have  actually 
resigned  and  will  not  be  employed  the 
next  year. 

7.  The  Legislature  amended  the  Re- 
tirement Act  so  that  any  individual 
member  who  has  had  20  years  of  serv- 
ice or  more  and  leaves  the  State  em- 
ployment and  does  not  withdraw  his 
accumulated  contributions,  will  receive 
retirement  benefits  based  on  this  period 
of  service  upon  reaching  age  60 
whether  or  not  he  is  employed  further 
by  the  State.  On  reaching  age  60  a 
member  will  have  12  months  in  which 
to  make  application  for  his  retirement 
benefits.  For  members  who  have  had 
less  than  20  years  of  service  the  law 
has  not  been  changed.  Should  any  mem- 
ber in  any  period  of  six  consecutive 
years  after  becoming  a  member  be  ab- 
sent from  service  more  than  five  years, 
or  should  he  withdraw  his  contribu- 
tions, he  will  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Retirement  System  and  any  money 
he  has  on  hand  in  the  Retirement  Sys- 
tem will  be  refunded.  If  a  person  who 
has  had,  say,  5,  10,  or  15  years  of  serv- 
ice and  plans  to  be  absent  for  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years  and  wishes  to  withdraw 
he  may  do  so.  If  he  withdraws  all  his 
contributions  he  loses  his  membership 
in  the  Retirement  System  and  then 
when  he  returns  he  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  pay  into  the  System  the  amount 
withdrawn  and  receive  credit  for  re- 
tirement for  service  performed  up  to 
the  time  of  withdrawal.  If  one  monthly 
deduction  is  left  to  his  credit  he  can 
pay  into  the  Retirement  System,  in  the 
event  that  he  returns  within  a  5-year 
period,  the  money  he  has  taken  out 
without  sacrificing  credit  built  up  for 
retirement  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

8.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  World  War  II  Veterans  were 
given  2  years  from  the  time  of  dis- 
charge or  the  end  of  the  war  to  pay 
into  the  Retirement  System  the  amount 
covering  the  time  spent  in  military 
service,  and  the  State  will  match  it 
for    retirement    purposes.     Servicemen 


Congress  Passes  Two 
Major  Educational  Bills 

Two  major  measures  of  interest  to 
educators  were  passed  by  Congress  at 
its  recent  session.  One  of  these,  to  cre- 
ate a  national  science  foundation,  was 
vetoed  by  President  Truman.  The  other 
directs  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
pay  on-farm  trainees  taking  approved 
courses  the  full  subsistence  paid  other 
GI  students— that  is,  from  $65  to  $90 
a  month. 

Other  actions  of  this  first  session  of 
the  80th  Congress  were  the  following : 

(1)  Veterans  must  start  their  educa- 
tion and  training  under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  not  later  than  July  25,  1951  and 
complete  it  not  later  than  July  25,  1956. 

(2)  Congress  appropriated  $2,500,000 
for  schools  still  carrying  war-incurred 
enrollments.  (3)  $35,500,000  was  given 
to  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
for  building  temporary  housing  units 
for  GI  students.  (4)  $65,000,000  was 
made  available  for  school  lunches.  (5) 
Advances  for  planning  public  school 
facilities  were  discontinued. 


who  do  not  return  directly  to  the  State 
or  who  did  not  leave  the  State  employ- 
ment will  not  be  considered  eligible  to 
pay  into  the  Retirement  System  for  the 
time  spent  in  military  service.  The 
same  salary  will  be  used  for  the  period 
of  military  service  as  was  used  when 
the  last  deduction  was  made  prior  to 
the  time  he  entered  the  Armed  Service. 

9.  Application  for  disability  retire- 
ment must  be  filed  while  the  member 
is  still  under  contract  or  on  leave  of 
absence  to  make  the  member  eligible 
for  benefits.  Many  applications  are 
made  for  disability  retirement  after  the 
member  has  been  off  the  pay  roll,  in 
some  instances  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
All  applications  for  disability  retire- 
ment must  be  made  while  the  member 
is  still  actually  in  service. 

10.  After  June  30,  1948,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  by  a  resolution  at  the  last 
meeting  voted  not  to  approve  a  person 
beyond  the  age  of  70  for  employment 
after  that  date,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  the  term  for  which  the 
person  is  already  employed  or  elected. 

11.  As  previously  advised  the  match- 
ing rate  on  special  supplements  will 
be  increased  from  5.98  per  cent  to  7.475 
per  cent  times  salary,  or  the  deduction 
will  still  be  149.5  per  cent.  This  deduc- 
tion remains  the  same  but  will  be 
figured  on  the  higher  individual  rate. 
This  increase  is  due  to  changing  of  the 
law  from  a  4  per  cent  to  a  5  per  cent 
basis. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Superintendent  Erwin 
Announces  Appointment  of 
Four  to  Staff 

Four  new  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  it  is  announced  by 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.   Erwin. 

Mrs.  Annie  Ruth  Moore  and  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Fink  have  been  added  to 
the  School-Health  Co-ordinating  Serv- 
ice Division. 

John  L.  Cameron  replaces  Charles 
E.  Spencer  as  Supervisor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  in  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service.  Mr.  Spencer  is 
now  co-director  of  the  School-Health 
Co-ordinating  Service  with  Dr.  C.  P. 
Stevick. 

Miss  Lillian  Fields  Moore,  native  of 
Raeford,  replaces  Dorothy  Aycoc-k  as 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certification  in 
the    Division    of    Professional    Service. 

Mrs.  Moore,  who  becomes  health  edu- 
cator, has  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Guilford  County  and  Winston-Salem. 
She  was  principal  of  the  Sedgefield 
Elementary  School  in  Guilford  County 
and  of  the  Vanceboro  Elementary 
School  in  Craven  County.  She  received 
her  B.S.  degree  from  Guilford  College 
and  recently  completed  work  for  the 
Master  of  Public  Health  degree  at  the 
University. 

Dr.  Fink  becomes  Consultant  in 
Mental  Hygiene  with  the  School-Health 
Co-ordinating  Service.  He  has  been  a 
teacher,  coach  and  principal  in  the 
schools  of  Delaware  and  Virginia. 
More  recently  he  has  been  an  instruc- 
tor in  secondary  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  received  his 
B.S.  from  Washington  College,  his 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cameron,  a  native  of  Lee  County, 
received  his  undergraduate  training  at 
Elon  College  where  he  was  awarded 
the  A.B.  degree.  He  took  graduate  work 
at  Columbia  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  where  he  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  degree.  Mr.  Cameron's 
experience  has  been  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Jonesboro  High  School,  his  native 
town,  in  1936-37 ;  Louisburg  College  as 
director  of  athletics  and  physical  edu- 
cation during  1937-42,  and  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Physical  Education.  Mr. 
Cameron  was  with  the  Navy  for  three 
and  a  half  years,  also  in  physical  edu- 
cation work. 

Miss  Moore  is  a  graduate  of  Woman's 
College  and  Massey's  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Va.  Before  coming  with  the 
Department,  she  was  Supervisor  of  the 
Report  Department  of  Peat,  Marwick, 


Challenging  Thought 

Search  for  facts,  not  opinions, 
and  collect  exact  information.  Then, 
form  your  own  opinion  with  toler- 
ance. It  is  very  easy  for  Americans 
to  be  provoked  by  world  events 
when  we  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  scenes  of  hunger,  devastation, 
and  strife— Secretary  of  State, 
George  Marshall. 

To  try  to  make  youngsters  religi- 
ous by  adding  an  hour  or  two  of 
formal  religious  instruction  and 
thereby  hope  to  make  them  moral 
and  free  from  dangers  of  delin- 
quency is  contrary  to  the  sane  judg- 
ment of  any  educated  person. — E.  J. 
Chave,  professor  of  religious  edu- 
cation  at   Chicago  University. 

The  conflict  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  today  is  a  conflict 
both  of  interests  and  of  ideas,  but 
on  one  point  the  two  countries  agree 
—on  the  need  for  improving  the  lot 
of  the  common  man,  the  need  to 
abolish  poverty,  to  promote  health 
and  education,  to  enlarge  all  the 
activities  that  lead  to  a  better  hu- 
man life.  It  is  along  these  lines  that 
the  United  States  and  Russia  should 
be  competing  today.  In  that  compe- 
tition there  need  be  defeat  for  none 
and  there  can  be  victories  for  all. 
— Vera  Micheles  Dean,  in  Journal 
of  the  Association  of  University 
Women. 

American  history,  as  now  taught, 
does  not  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  influence  of  the  United  States 
on  the  civilization  of  other  peoples 
and  nations.  Our  Constitution  set 
precedents  for  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  for  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  American  inven- 
tions .  .  .  have  changed  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Educators,  missionaries, 
doctors,  public  health  experts,  and 
businessmen — t  o  g  e  t  h  e  r  with  the 
movies,  radio  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces — have  also  been 
agents  in  "Americanizing"  the 
world. — The  Study  and  Teaching  of 
American  History,  17th  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies. 


Mitchell  and  Co.,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, Greensboro.  She  has  also 
had  employment  with  the  Vick  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  and  Richardson  Realty,  Inc., 
Greensboro,  as  secretary  and  book- 
keeper. 


Dr.  Holland  Holton  Dies 

Dr.  Holland  Holton,  Professor  of 
Education  and  Summer  School  Direc- 
tor at  Duke  University,  died  August 
20,  1947  at  the  age  of  59  years. 

Dr.  Holton,  born  in  Surry  County, 
was  reared  in  Durham  County,  where 
he  completed  his  public  school  educa- 
tion and  later  attended  Trinity  Col- 
lege. He  taught  in  the  schools  of  Dur- 
ham and  was  principal  of  the  West 
Durham  school.  Later  he  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  Durham  County 
Schools.  He  resigned  this  position  to 
take  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  before  going  with  his  alma 
mater  as  professor  of  education. 

Dr.  Holton  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Southern  Association  Quarterly ; 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference  and  the 
North  Carolina   Education  Association. 

According  to  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Holton's  service 
to  the  State  was  characterized  by  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  "He  was  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  scholar- 
ship ;  had  high  professional  standards ; 
he  engaged  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  school  men  everywhere ;  he  was 
truly  a  Christian  gentleman  of  impec- 
cable character." 


Board  Continues  New 
A.D.A.  Report  Form 

The  New  Average  Daily  Attendance 
Report  Form  put  into  use  last  year  for 
the  first  time  will  be  continued  for 
1947-48,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
voted  at  its  July  10th  meeting.  This 
action  was  taken  after  a  committee  of 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers which  carefully  studied  the  problem 
bad  recommended: 

"That  the  home  room  teacher's  copy 
of  the  New  Average  Daily  Attendance 
Report  Form  lie  continued,  a  copy  of 
which  would  go  to  the  principal  at  the 
end  of  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
school  term  which  would  then  be 
passed  along  to  the  superintendent, 
who  in  turn  would  send  the  copy  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  the  end 
of  seven  months,  along  with  the  Organ- 
ization Statement  of  General  Informa- 
tion, and  that  the  principal's  copy  and 
the  superintendent's  copy  as  heretofore 
used  be  optional." 

The  committee  consisted  of  nine  su- 
perintendents, six  principals,  and  four 
classroom  teachers. 
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Department  Not  to  Conduct 
Tests  This  Year 

No  State-wide  testing  program  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  this  year,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director  Division  of  In- 
structional Service,  in  a  letter  to  school 
superintendents. 

Last  year,  1946-47,  tests  were  given 
in  grades  5  and  8.  "We  shall  not  con- 
duct such  a  program  for  1947-48,"  Dr. 
Highsmith  said.  "Instead,  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  city  and  county  admin- 
istrative units  conduct  the  testing  pro- 
gram which  seems  to  be  most  helpful 
and  appropriate  for  the  given  admin- 
istrative unit." 

Dr.  Highsmith  also  made  certain 
suggestions  for  administering  a  testing 
program. 

Negro  Principals  Discuss 
Measuring  Work  of  School 

Negro  principals  and  Jeanes  super- 
visors discussed  measuring  the  work  of 
the  school  and  the  new  Handbook  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  re- 
cently published  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  at  a  series 
of  group  conferences  throughout  the 
State  from  September  30  to  October  17. 
These  conferences  were  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Negro  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
were  directed  by  Marie  Mclver,  State 
Supervisor  of  Colored  Elementary 
Schools,  and  S.  E.  Duncan,  State  Su- 
pervisor of  Negro  High  Schools,  of  the 
Department. 

World  Christmas  Festival 
Will  Be  Held 

On  December  15,  1947,  worldwide 
Christmas  festivals  will  be  celebrated 
simultaneously  by  youth  in  more  than 
14  countries. 

Would  you  like  your  students  to 
have  friends  in  other  countries,  chosen 
by  themselves?  Will  you  help  them 
make  up  their  parcels  and  write  a 
letter?  These  individual  parcels  could 
be  packed  in  cartons  and  should  be 
sent  by  freight  before  October  31,  1947, 
to  WORLD  FESTIVALS  FOR 
FRIENDSHIP  warehouse  at  35  E.  35th 
Street,  New  York  16,  New  York,  who 
will  ship  them  overseas.  To  help  de- 
_fray  shipping  costs,  10c  for  each  pound 
of  the  parcel's  weight  should  be  sent 
to  the  address  named  below. 

Write  for  further  information  to : 
World  Festivals  for  Friendship,  Inc., 
2  W.  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New 
York,  Suite  1410. 


Joyner:  Educational 
Statesman 

There  were  giants  in  the  State 
in  those  days  —  giants  of  public 
leaders,  determined  to  slay  the 
dragon  of  North  Carolina's  exces- 
sive illiteracy,  the  dragons  of  poor- 
ly manned  and  equipped  schools 
which  did  their  job  in  four  months 
and  took  recess  'til  next  fall.  Dr. 
James  Yadkin  Joyner  was  one  of 
the  great  leaders  who  marched  out 
with  Governor  Aycock  against  the 
foe.  Dr.  Joyner  remained  in  the 
struggle  until  the  initial  victory 
had  been  won.  He  remained  at  his 
post  for  17  years  through  the  hard 
days  of  planning  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  extension  of  the  gains 
made  by  arousing  the  people  to 
support  of  the  cause.  Today,  not 
only  those  present  but  the  State 
at  large  pays  honor  to  Dr.  Joyner, 
as  he  observes  at  his  home  in  La 
Grange  his  85th  birthday,  for  what 
he  did  as  state  superintendent  of 
schools. 

His  name  as  an  educational 
statesman  will  remain  among  the 
foremost  of  the  nation.  He  was 
teacher  and  persuader  to  legisla- 
tures that  lengthened  school  terms, 
provided  State  support  for  Negro 
schools,  began  vocational  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  agriculture.  He 
was  a  skilled  technician  in  the  or- 
ganization of  school  grades  and 
high  schools. 

Today,  ripe  in  years  and  knowl- 
edge, Dr.  Joyner  studies  and  prac- 
tices agriculture  on  his  farms  in 
Lenoir  County.  The  people  of 
North  Carolina  salute  him  today 
with  the  affection  and  esteem  due 
to  an  elder  statesman. — Asheville 
Times. 


Former  Department  Member 
Heads  St.  Augustine's  College 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Trigg,  formerly  State 
Supervisor  of  Negro  High  Schools  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, became  the  first  Negro  presi- 
dent of  St.  Augustine's  College  on 
September  18,  when  formal  opening 
exercises  of  the  institution  took  place. 

Before  heading  this  institution, 
which  is  operated  under  Episcopal 
auspices,  Dr.  Trigg  was  associate 
executive  director  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council,  Inc.,  operating  in  13 
southern  states.  Prior  to  his  associ- 
ation with  that  organization,  he  was 
president  of  Elizabeth  City  State 
Teachers  College  from  October  1939 
to  November  1945.  Dr.  Trigg  was  with 
the  Department  before  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Elizabeth  City  institu- 
tion. 


Credle  Prepares  Information 
Regarding  Schoolhouse 
Construction 

How  are  schoolhouses  financed? 
What  and  how  may  we  build?  What 
about  State  aid?  Where  may  aid  in 
planning  schoolhouses  be  obtained? 
What  steps  are  necessary  in  planning 
a  building  program?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  answered  in  a  recent 
bulletin  on  "Schoolhouses"  prepared  by 
W.  F.  Credle,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

This  bulletin  also  gives  a  score  card 
to  help  in  the  selection  of  the  school 
site,  suggestions  regarding  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  building  con- 
templated and  suggested  size  and  ca- 
pacities of  various  rooms  according  to 
purposes  for  which  they  will  be  used. 

Finally,  answers  are  given  to  the 
following  two  questions: 

(1)  Is  this  a  good  time  to  issue 
bonds  and  construct  new  school  plant 
facilities? 

(2)  Are  there  radically  new  and 
different  materials  for  construction 
purposes? 

A  copy  of  this  five-page  mimeograph 
bulletin  may  be  secured  from  Mr. 
Credle. 


Sand  Hill  School  Has 
Write-up  in  The  Enka  Voice 

Sand  Hill  High  School,  one  of  the 
accredited  schools  of  Buncombe 
County,  has  a  write-up  by  Wilson 
Ayers  in  the  March,  1947  number  of 
The  Enka  Voice,  organ  of  the  employees 
of  the  American  Enka  Corporation, 
Enka,  N.  C. 

The  article  gives  a  brief  history  of 
the  school,  followed  by  sections  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  school,  including 
commercial  education,  cafeteria,  li- 
brary, journalism,  glee  club,  student 
government,  athletics,  home  economics, 
physical  education,  recreation,  safety 
patrol,  dramatics,  parent  teachers  as- 
sociation, industrial  arts,  general 
equipment  and  "a  wonderful  spirit." 
The  article  is  illustrated  by  18  pictures 
depicting  various  school  activities. 

The  school,  the  article  points  out,  is 
under  the  guidance  of  Principal  C.  C. 
Marr,  who  has  been  at  the  institution 
since  1928.  It  has  a  faculty  numbering 
29  and  an  enrollment  of  950  students. 
The  entire  plant  consists  of  four  build- 
ings. The  high  school  department  was 
accredited  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1931. 
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Bonds  for  Teacherages 
May  be  Issued 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  1,  in 
which  you  write  me  as  follows : 

"I  a  in  called  upon  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

"Does  the  special  authorization  to 
the  counties,  as  contained  in  G.  S.  153- 
77,  permit  a  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
funds  derived  from  a  tax  levy  for  the 
purpose  of  either  purchasing  or  main- 
taining and  operating  a  teacherage  in 
connection    with    the    public  ■  schools? 

"If  not,  may  a  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners authorize  the  expenditure 
of  any  public  funds  derived  from 
sources  other  than  a  tax  levy  for  such 
purposes? 

"The  opinion  in  Denny  v.  Mecklen- 
burg County,  211  N.  C.  558,  and  Nash 
v.  Tarboro,  227  N.  C.  283,  especially 
the  citation  from  American  Jurispru- 
dence on  page  285  in  the  Tarhoro  case, 
leaves  doubt  as  to  whether  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  public  funds  either  to  pur- 
chase or  to  maintain  a  teacherage  is 
for  a  'public  purpose'." 

G.  S.  153-77  was  amended  by  Chap- 
ter 931  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947  to 
rewrite  paragraph  (a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(a)  Erection  and  purchase  of 
schoolhouses,  school  garages,  physical 
education  buildings,  teacherages,  lunch 
rooms  and  other  similar  school  plant 
facilities." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
supply  the  thing  which  was  lacking  in 
the  case  of  Denny  v.  Mecklenburg 
County;  that  is,  statutory  authority  for 
the  issuance  of  bonds  of  a  county  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  teacherages.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Denny 
case  did  not  pass  upon  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  purchase  or 
maintenance  of  a  teacherage  is  for  a 
"public  purpose." 

The  statute  as  now  amended  having 
provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  erection  and  purchase  of 
teacherages,  this  would  be  clearly  a 
legislative  declaration  that  a  teacher- 
age is  a  public  purpose.  While  this  is 
not  binding  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  would  certainly  be  very  persuasive 
authority  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  would 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  validity  of 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature.  See  a  full 
discussion  in  June,  1947,  issue  of  Popu- 
lar Government  in  an  article  entitled 
"Tarboro  Hotel  v.  Public  Purpose"  by 
Albert  Coates. 

G.    S.    115-220    authorizes    loans    by 


When  Vote  for  Supplement 
Is  Necessary 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  1  in 
which  you  write  me  as  follows: 

"Following  the  quotation  from  G.  S. 
115-363  contained  in  your  letter  the 
statute  reads:  'In  the  event  of  ap- 
proval by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  same  shall  be  shown  in  de- 
tail upon  the  minutes  of  said  tax  levy- 
ing body,  and  a  special  levy  shall  be 
made  therefor,  and  the  tax  receipt 
shall  show  upon  the  face  thereof  the 
purpose  of  said  levy.' 

"Question:  If  approved  by  the 
County  Commissioners  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  may  such  special 
levy  be  made  without  holding  an  elec- 
tion as  provided  in  G.  S.  115-361?" 

Any  supplements  which  are  levied  by 
authority  of  G.  S.  115-361  or  115-362, 
under  the  terms  of  these  statutes,  can- 
not be  levied  until  authorized  by  an 
election  called  and  held  as  provided 
therein. 

Supplements  which  are  made  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  G.  S.  115-356 
do  not  require  a  vote  in  order  that  the 
tax  levying  authority  shall  make  a 
sufficient  tax  levy  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
plant,  fixed  charges  and  capital  outlay, 
in  the  event  the  fines,  forfeitures,  pen- 
alties, dog  taxes,  poll  taxes  and  re- 
ceipts from  all  other  sources,  except 
State  funds,  are  used  as  supplements 
as  provided  in  this  section. 

the  State  Board  of  Education  from  the 
State  Literary  Fund  to  counties  for 
the  building  and  improving  of  public 
schoolhouses  or  dormitories  for  rural 
high  schools  and  teacherages,  which  is 
likewise  legislative  recognition  that 
teacherages  are  public  purposes. 

Under  G.  S.  115-157,  in  subsection 
(b),  it  is  provided  that  the  capital  out- 
lay funds  shall  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sites  and  erection  of  school 
buildings,  including  dormitories  and 
teachers'  homes. 

While  I  have  found  no  case  in  which 
the  Court  has  passed  expressly  on  the 
question,  in  my  opinion  the  Courl 
would  probably  hold  that  the  providing 
of  teacherages  and  maintaining  and 
operating  the  same  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  is  a  public  expense 
for  which  the  Legislature  has  ex- 
pressly authorized  appropriations  by 
the  county. 


What  Constitutes  Higher 
Standard  of  Schools 

I  received  your  letter  of  July  28,  in 
which  you  refer  to  the  provisions  of 
our  School  Law  found  in  G.  S.  115-347 : 
G.  S.  115-157;  G.  S.  115-14:  G.  S. 
115-10;  G.  S.  115-361;  G.  S.  115-362. 
and  G.  S.  115-363,  in  connection  with 
which  you  submit  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

(1)  "Please  advise  whether  provid- 
ing more  teachers,  supervisors,  clerks, 
janitors,  fuel,  light,  water,  health  and 
physical  education,  accident  insurance, 
telephones  and  other  instruction  and 
conveniences  than  the  State  provides 
in  its  standard  schools,  constitutes  a 
school  of  a  higher  standard  than  that 
provided  by  State  support?" 

I  believe  providing  the  things  men- 
tioned could  be  considered  as  constitu- 
ting items  in  the  operation  of  a  school 
of  a  higher  standard  than  that  pro- 
vided by  State  support.  Our  statute 
on  the  subject,  as  you  know,  totally 
fails  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
operation  of  schools  of  higher  stand- 
ard, in  the  absence  of  which  we  would 
give  the  term  the  ordinary  and  gen- 
erally accepted  meaning,  and  if  more 
of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  ques- 
tion are  needed  to  improve  the  school, 
I  believe  that  they  could  be  considered 
as  provisions  for  operating  a  school  of 
a  higher  standard. 

Your  second  question  is  as  follows : 

(2)  "And  whether  the  County  Com- 
missioners must  upon  request  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  without 
an  election,  levy  sufficient  taxes  to  pay 
for  providing  additional  teachers,  su- 
pervisors, clerks,  janitors,  fuel,  light, 
water,  health  and  physical  education, 
accident     insurance,     telephones     &c?" 

These  statutes  which  provide  for 
school  supplements  are  G.  S.  115-356. 
115-361  and  115-362.  G.  S.  115-363  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

"A  request  for  funds  to  supplement 
the  State  school  funds  as  permitted 
under  the  above  conditions  shall  be 
tiled  with  the  tax  levying  authorities 
in  each  county  and  city  administrative 
unit  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June  on  forms  provided  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  tax  levying 
authorities  in  such  event  may  approve 
or  disapprove  this  supplemental  budget 
in  whole  or  in  part  and  upon  approval 
being  given  the  same  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  which 
shall  have  authority  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve any  object  or  item  contained 
therein." 

Under  this  provision  it  is  my  opinion 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 

5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Oct.  1942) 

Miss  Louise  Lowe  of  Carro  Sta- 
tion, Georgia,  has  been  appointed 
itinerant  teacher  trainer  of  home 
economics  education  at  the  Woman's 
College  in   Greensboro. 

One-sixth    of    all    the  teachers    in 

schools  of  the  Southern  States  have 

left  teaching  entirely  during  the 
past  year. 

Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 

boys  of  last  years'  junior  and  senior 
classes  need  dental  attention,  it  was 
disclosed  from  a  recent  survey  made 
by  a  committee  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Dental   Society. 

The  1940  census  shows  that  67,036 
residents  of  North  Carolina  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  over  had  com- 
pleted   four    years    of    college    work. 


10   Years   Ago 

( N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Oct 


.937) 


Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eunice 
Kneece,  teacher  of  history,  the  Sen- 
ior High  School  of  Greensboro  is 
putting  on  a  weekly  radio  program 
over  WBIG  the  local  station,  each 
Wednesday  evening  at  8:45   p.m. 

"Grade  Progress"  is  the  title  of 
the  October  number  of  State  School 
Pacts,  official  publication  of  the  State 
Department     of     Public    Instruction. 

Four  group  conferences  for  Jeanes 
teachers  will  be  held  during  the 
week  November  8-12  at  Winston- 
Salem,  Raleigh,  Fayetteville  and 
Elizabeth  City. 

The  Southeastern  Regional  Con- 
ference on  Adult  Education  met  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  October  3,  4,  and  5, 
with  well-known  educators  from  six 
southern  states  attending. 

20  Years  Ago 

(State  School  Facts,   October   1927) 

There  were  2  3,448  teaching  posi- 
tions in  North  Carolina  during  the 
school  year  1926-27.  Of  this  number 
17,705  were  held  by  white  teachers, 
5,7  43   by   colored   teachers. 

The  average  scholastic  training  of 
all  white  teachers  of  the  State  for 
the  year  192  6-27  as  evidenced  by  the 
scholarcity  index  of  605.4  was 
slightly  more  than  two  years  in  col- 
lege. In  1922-23  this  index  from 
the  State  as  a  whole  was  513.3. 


Visit  Them  llov.9-f5 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

General  Theme 
The  Schools  Are  Tours 

Daily  Topics 
Sunday,  November  9 
Securing  the  Peace 

Monday,  November  10 
Meeting  the  Emergency  In  Education 

Tuesday,  November  11 
Building  America's  Future 

Wednesday,  November  12 
Strengthening  the  Teaching  Profession 

Thursday,  November  13 
Supporting  Adequate  Education 

Friday,  November  14 
Enriching  Home  and  Community  Eife 

Saturday,  November  15 
Promoting  Health  and  Saiety 

Write  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C,  for  literature  regarding  the  cele- 
bration of  this  week. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
that  the  County  Commissioners  cannot 
be  coini>elled  upon  request  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  with  or 
without  an  election,  to  provide  for 
supplements,  as  approval  of  the  budget 
in  whole  or  in  part  is  left  with  the 
tax  levying  authorities,  which  is  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners. 


MAKING   TODAY'S   NEWS 


Raleigh.  Driving  courses  will  be 
offered  to  pupils  in  all  three  Raleigh 
high  schools  during  the  coming 
school  term,  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  city 
school  superintendent  said  Thursday. 
— Raleigh   Times,    August    28,    1947. 

Caldwell.  The  Caldwell  County 
Board  of  Education  tonight  took 
final  action  ousting  R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr., 
from  the  principalship  of  the  Hudson 
School  by  directing  the  district 
school  committee  to  select  a  new 
principal. — Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server, September  6,  19  47. 

Mecklenburg.  The  Mecklenburg 
county  school  enrollment  in  the 
white  schools  for  the  new  term  which 
opened  last  Thursday  was  163  more 
than  for  the  previous  term,  according 
to  figures  compiled  yesterday  in  the 
office  of  Superintendent  J.  W.  Wil- 
son.— Charlotte  Observer,  September 
6,  1947. 

Forsyth.  Increased  enrollment  at 
county  schools  will  necessitate  the 
hiring  of  at  least  three  and  possibly 
six  new  teachers,  Superintendent 
Ralph  Brimley  said  yesterday,  after 
registration  totals  were  submitted  by 
county  school  principals. — Winston- 
Salem  Journal,  August  30,   1947. 

Polk.  County  school  Superintend- 
ent N.  A.  Melton  said  today  the 
strike  of  Sunny  View  School  pupils 
was  continuing  with  parents  and  pu- 
pils picketing  the  school  at  Mill 
Spring. — Salisbury  Post,  September 
3,    1947. 

Rocky  Mount.  Rocky  Mount  high 
school  students  soon  will  be  receiv- 
ing expert  training  in  automobile 
driving  from  a  trained  instructor  in 
a  semester  course  which  will  count 
toward  their  high  school  diploma,  if 
plans  now  tentatively  made  are  car- 
ried out  the  first  of  the  year  as  sched- 
uled.— Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  Au- 
gust 30,  1947. 

Winston-Salem.  City  school  chil- 
dren who  need  free  lunches  will  get 
them  today  and  until  the  question 
of  the  provision  of  school  lunch 
funds  is  settled,  John  W.  Moore,  city 
school  superintendent,  said  yester- 
day, implying  that  the  school  cafe- 
terias would  temporarily  bear  the 
expense.  —  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
September    5,    1947. 
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Teachers  Improve  Schools 
By  Professional  Study 

Illustrated  by  Mitchell  County 

g  "Our  public  schools  are  being  improved  as  much  by  the  planning  and  work 

of  teachers  and  principals  in  professional  study  groups  as  in  the  classroom," 
according  to  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

"Study  groups  and  conferences  of 
teachers  and  principals,  based  on  the  - — - 
workshop  plan  of  procedure,  are  car- 
ried on  systematically  in  a  number  of 
the  county  and  city  units,"  Dr.  High- 
smith  stated.  "Ordinarily,  these  work- 
shop meetings  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  superintendent.  They 
are  then  broken  down  into  subcommit- 
tees under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
visor, if  there  is  one,  a  principal,  or 
a  teacher,  who  has  shown  outstanding 
ability  as  a  leader  in  a  particular 
field.  These  committes  work  out  plans 
for  improving  the  schools  in  the  area 
studied.  These  reports  are  submitted 
to  the  larger  group  for  approval  and 
for  making  effective  as  a  part  of  the 
entire  school  program. 

"Mitchell  County  serves  to  illustrate 
this  type  of  study.  Early  during  the 
1046-47  term  the  superintendent,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  all  met  in  confer- 
ence to  formulate  and  adopt  a  plan 
of  procedure  in  building  better  schools 
for  that  county.  An  itemization  of  the 
areas  that  would  be  studied  shows  the 
following : 

"1.  Use,  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  library  and  instructional 
equipment  and  supplies  with  special 
emphasis    upon    the    reading    program. 

"2.  Improving  the  use  and  care  of 
buildings  and  grounds. 

"3.  Improving  pupil  behavior. 

"4.  Improving  use  of  resources. 

"5.  Further  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  art. 

"6.  Improving  the  teaching  of  ai-ith- 
metic. 

"7.  Improving  public  relations. 

"Committees  were  selected  for  each 
of  these  areas.  These  small  groups  met 
often  to  plan  and  work.  Less  fre- 
quently the  entire  county  faculty  met 
to  hear  findings  and  recommendations. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  year  evaluation 
leports  were  made. 

"For  the  current  year  a  continuation 
of  this  program  of  improvement  with 
emphasis  upon  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
pupils  is  being  carried  on." 


Governor  Fills  Vacancies 
On  Textbook  Commission 

Governor  Cherry  recently  appointed 
Miss  Eloise  Rankin,  supervisor  of  the 
Mecklenburg  County  schools,  and  Mrs. 
Estelle  McClees  Komerska,  teacher  in 
the  Burlington  city  schools,  to  the 
Textbook   Commission. 

Prior  to  these  appointments  vacan- 
cies had  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Grace  Brunson,  supervisor  of 
the  Winston-Salem  elementary  schools, 
and  Miss  Mary  Blackstock,  teacher  in 
the  Asheville  schools,  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Mrs.  Komerska  will  work  in  the 
high  school  field,  it  is  announced, 
whereas  the  other  three  persons  were 
assigned  to  the  elementary  division. 
Other  members  of  the  Commission  are : 
Superintendent  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burling- 
ton, Chairman;  Miss  Frances  Lacy, 
supervisor  of  the  elementary  schools, 
Raleigh;  Mrs.  Floyd  Souders.  teacher 
in  the  Fayetteville  City  Schools ;  Mrs. 
Manly  Williams,  principal  of  the  Lake 
Forest  School,  Wilmington ;  George  S. 
Willard,  Jr.,  principal  of  the  Charles 
L.  Coon  High  School,  Wilson ;  E.  M. 
Thompson,  principal  of  the  Burgaw 
School,  Pender  County ;  Miss  Jinsie 
Underwood,  teacher  in  the  Gastonia 
High  School ;  and  Miss  Iva  E.  Shockley, 
teacher   in    the   Durham    High    School. 

In  accordance  with  law,  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Commission  to  evaluate 
the  textbooks  offered  for  adoption  in 
North  Carolina.  Written  evaluation 
reports  are  required  to  be  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which 
makes  the  adoptions. 

At  the  present  time  the  Commission 
is  studying  the  social  studies  field,  and 
new  adoptions  are  expected  to  be  made 
for  the  several  grades  in  which  social 
studies  are  taught  within  the  next  few 
weeks  for  use  next  school  year. 


F.F.A.  Continues 
To  Grow 

Active  membership  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  organization, 
which  comprises  high  school  boys  tak- 
ing courses  in  agriculture,  increased 
from  10,005  in  1945-1946  to  12,008  in 
1946-1947,  it  is  learned  from  R.  J. 
Peeler,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of 
Agriculture  in  Charge  of  FFA  Work 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  total  membership  of 
this  state  organization,  Mr.  Peeler  says, 
including  associate  and  honorary  mem- 
bers, is  around  25,000. 

A  list  of  accomplishments  for  the 
past  year  shows  that  the  Future  Farm- 
ers chalked  up  a  labor  income  of  $1.- 
886,140.18  from  project  work.  This 
program  included  a  total  of  312,408 
layers  for  eggs,  807,642  broilers  for 
meat,  18,376  hogs  for  pork,  7,852  brood 
sows,  5,684  dairy  cows,  2,681  beef  ani- 
mals, 3,876  turkeys  and  618  sheep. 
These  boys  also  had  10,814  home  gar- 
dens, 18,406  acres  of  legumes,  such  as 
soybeans,  lespedeza,  etc.,  3,684  acres 
of  cotton,  8,512  acres  of  corn,  15,271 
acres  of  small  grain,  2,814  acres  of  to- 
bacco and  6,781  acres  of  truck  crops. 

A  total  of  9,218  boys  out  of  the  12,000 
active  members  had  a  four-year  plan 
in  operation.  This  plan  is  adopted  by 
every  boy  at  the  beginning  of  his  high 
school  years  and  includes  the  keeping 
of  official  project  record  books,  each 
boy  having  his  own  outline  of  crop  and 
livestock  projects,  which  is  followed 
and  enlarged  upon  as  he  progresses 
through  school. 

Over  11,000  members  carried  on  one 
or  more  projects,  and  over  3,000  had 
participated  in  livestock  exhibits,  calf 
shows,  county  shows,  State  Fair  and 
other  shows  and  sales.  Over  400  had 
exhibited  crops  at  various  fairs. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


The  General  Assembly  of  1947  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Day  Commission."  This  Com- 
mission, with  the  Governor  as  chiarman  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction as  secretary,  will  be  appointed  now  soon.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  receive  voluntary  donations  from  the  people  of  the  State  including  school 
children  for  the  erection  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  of  a  suitable  memorial  in  honor  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  authorized  and  directed  by  law  to  set  apart  a  day 
known  as  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Day"  to  be  celebrated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
On  this  day  a  program  of  exercises  celebrating  the  occasion  will  be  provided  and  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  school  children  of  the  State  to  make  voluntary  dona- 
tions toward  the  erection  of  the  memorial  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  celebrate  this  occasion  this  fall, 
as  contemplated  in  the  law,  I  should  like  to  request  that  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  social  studies  teachers,  especially  those  who 
teach  North  Carolina  history,  with  the  view  of  collecting  suitable  materials  for  pos- 
sible use  in  the  preparation  of  a  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Day"  bulletin  for  use  in   1948. 

To  my  mind  the  celebration  of  this  occasion  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  teach 
North  Carolina  history,  especially  the  early  period  and  the  connection  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  with  it.  I  hope,  therefore,  a  number  of  study  units  built  around  this  period  in 
our  history  will  be  prepared  this  year,  and  I  shall  appreciate  it  if  copies  of  such  units 
are  sent  to  me. 
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Sdiiasiiailif   Bpaakincj, 


AN  ALTERNATE  PLAN 

INSTEAD  of  compulsory  universal  military  training 
the  Bulletin   suggests   the   following   as   an   alter- 
nate plan : 

1.  Let  Congress  make  an  appropriation  to  each 
of  the  states  for  education,  the  amounts  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  determined  needs  in  relation  to 
ability.  This  might  be  patterned  after  S472,  which 
will  be  up  for  consideration  of  Congress  in  January. 

2.  That  all  school  terms  be  extended  to  eleven 
months  with  all  teachers  and  other  school  employees 
paid  on  a  twelve  months  basis. 

3.  That  the  regular  nine  months  term  be  strength- 
ened where  the  need  is  apparent,  and  operated  in  gen- 
eral as  is  now  the  case. 

4.  That  two  weeks  of  the  remaining  two  months  be 
used  in  a  short  course  of  intensive  training  of  those 
teachers  who  need  such  training  by  those  qualified  to 
give  it  in  physical  education  activities — recreation, 
camping,  arts,  crafts,  citizenship,  etc. 

5.  That  all  teachers  then  be  assigned  to  one  phase 
of  such  activities  for  six  weeks  schools  all  over  the 
nation — at  schools,  camps,  resorts,  parks,  lakes,  etc. — 
for  training  the  youth  in  health  and  citizenship. 

The  Bulletin  believes,  if  some  such  program  as 
this  were  inaugurated  by  the  Congress  in  place  of  the 
proposed  UMT  program,  that  far  greater  benefits 
would  result.  Furthermore,  such  a  program  in  being 
continuous  from  year  to  year  would  gradually  increase 
the  physical  stamina  of  our  people  and  at  the  same 
time  tend  to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

THE  1950  CENSUS 

IN"  1950  another  Federal  Census  will  be  taken.  Be- 
tween then  and  now  there  is  one  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Of  course,  we  don't  expect  that 
body  of  lawmakers  to  make  all  the  changes  needed  for 
an  excellent  showing  by  North  Carolinians  as  to  edu- 
cational qualifications  when  the  1950  census  is  taken. 
We  do  think,  however,  that  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  such  points  that  will  teud  to  improve  our 
standing. 

More  to  the  point — the  1940  census  showed  that  26.2 
per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  population  over  25  years 
of  age  had  not  completed  more  than  four  years  of 
school.  Our  rank  in  this  respect  was  43rd  among  the 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  national 
average  was  13.57  per  cent. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Bulletin,  our  concern  should 
be  toward  the  causes  that  produced  this  high  percent- 
age (low  rank)  of  North  Carolinians  who  have  a  low 
grade  education.  The  1950  census  will  include  another 
group  of  our  citizens.  Without  corroborative  statistics, 
we  believe  the  percentage  figure  as  to  educational 
qualifications  will  be  lower.  However,  if  we  could  at- 
tack the  problem  vigorously  between  now  and  1950, 
the  figure  might   be   much   lower;    and   certainly   the 


THE  P.T.A. 

THE  parent-teacher  association  is  one  of  the  best 
vehicles  for  a  strong  public  relations  program  for 
the  public  school.  There  should  be  a  strong  well-organ- 
ized association  in  connection  with  each  individual 
school. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  principal  and 
teachers,  the  local  committee,  or  the  board  of  education 
should  fail  to  co-operate  with  the  parent-teacher  as- 
sociation. Oftentimes,  where  differences  exist,  they  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  policies,  pro- 
cedures and  methods  of  the  P.-T.  A.  Boards,  commit- 
tees and  principals  should  share  their  responsibility 
with  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

The  sooner  those  in  legal  authority  of  each  school 
adopt  a  policy  of  trying  to  aid  the  parents  in  the  up- 
building-of  the  school,  the  more  secure  will  be  our 
constitutional  government  and  the  more  effective  will 
be  our  democratic  system  of  public  education. 

TELL  US 

THE  Bulletin  has  learned  that  "until  September 
22,  1948,  at  least,  school  musicians  may  not  take 
part  in  civic  parades,  ceremonies,  expositions,  commu- 
nity concerts,  national,  state  and  county  fairs  ...  in 
functions  which  further  private  enterprise,  trade,  or 
commercial  clubs  ...  in  occasions  which  are  partisan 
or  sectarian  in  purpose  ...  in  functions  of  clubs,  so- 
cieties, civic  or  fraternal  organizations  ..." 

This  is  the  manifesto  of  Mr.  James  Petrillo.  And 
adds  Mr.  Petrillo,  "statements  that  funds  are  not 
available  for  the  employment  of  professional  mu- 
sicians, or  that  if  the  talents  of  amateur  musical 
organizations  cannot  be  had,  other  musicians  cannot 
or  will  not  be  employed,  or  that  the  amateur  (school) 
musicians  are  to  play  without  remuneration  of  any 
kind,  are  all  immaterial." 

Well,  that's  pretty  clear,  isn't  it?  And  we  agree 
with  all  that  part  that  has  to  do  with  "functions 
which  further  private  enterprise."  The  school  band  or 
school  orchestra  should  not  be  used  for  such  purposes, 
unless  they  are  paid. 

It  seems,  however,  under  Mr.  Petrillo's  manifesto 
that  these  amateur  musical  organizations  can't  play 
at  all,  pay  or  no  pay.  We  think  also  that  a  school 
band  should  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  civic  parades 
or  other  community  or  patriotic  affairs.  Who  is  this 
Mr.  Petrillo,  that  he  can  tell  the  school  where  the 
band  or  orchestra  shall  play,  or  not  play?  And  what 
can  he  do,  if  the  school  band  does  perform  at  some 
civic  undertaking?  Will  someone  please  tell  us? 

census  of  1960  would  reflect  anything  that  the  schools 
could  do  now. 

We  refer  the  matter  to  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission for  recommendations  to  the  1949  General  As- 
sembly for  further  action. 
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Glimpses  Overseas 

Peru:  The  Minister  of  Education 
risked  the  schools  of  Peru  to  plan 
observance  of  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Cervantes,  author  of 
Don  Quixote. 

Great  Britain:  An  experimental 
school  to  help  word-deaf  children 
has  been  opened  at  Moor  House, 
Oxted.  Surrey.  (Word-deaf  children 
are  of  normal  intelligence,  but  can- 
not understand  or  memorize  sounds 
because  of  a  defective  aural  mem- 
ory.) 

Czechslo-vakia:  The  University  of 
Prague,  still  bearing  the  scars  of 
German  destruction,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  20,000  students.  Some  of 
the  more  popular  professors  have 
lecture  classes  of  500. 

Russia:  A  representative  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties last  week  submitted  to  So- 
viet officials  a  program  for  cultural 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  Observers  say  that  the 
Russians  may  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
private  group  such  as  the  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  rather  than 
with  the  U.  S.  State  Department. 
The  Council's  suggestions  include 
exchange  of  students,  professors,  li- 
brarians, and  publications.  "The 
proposals  will  receive  due  considera- 
tion," said  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  J.  A.  Malik. 

All  Over  Europe:  The  problem  of 
today  is  the  deterioration  of  youth,, 
says  Correspondent  Douglas  Larsen, 
of  Scripps-Howard.  Writing  from 
Brussels,  he  says: 

"European  youngsters  now  in 
their  early  teens  have  come  to  re- 
gard black  markets,  occupations, 
hunger,  political  strife,  broken 
homes  and  all  the  other  troubles  of 
war  and  its  aftermath  as  a  normal 
existence.  It  is  about  all  they  have 
ever  known.  While  their  parents 
have  been  making  war,  they  have 
become  a  neglected  generation. 

"As  a  result  a  sort  of  cynical, 
Godless  and  lawless  creed  crime  has 
spread  among  these  young  people 
which  is  far  worse  than  any  ju- 
venile delinquency  problem  in 
America. 

"About  half  the  black  market 
stooges  in  Prague,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Amsterdam  and  other  cities  are  kids 
of  15  and  16.  The  slick  techniques 
of  the  13  and  14-year-old  pick- 
pockets and  petty  thieves  in  the 
cities  astonish  even  the  seasoned 
cops. 

"Just  as  shocking  is  the  cynicism 
and  lack  of  faith  you  find  among 
the  children  of  the  better  families." 


Public  Schools  Get  71%  of  General 
Fund  Expenditures  in  1946-47 

35.9  Per  Cent  of  All  Expenditure  From  State  Funds 

Public  schools  took  71  per  cent  of  the  total  General  Fund  expenditures,  state- 
ments on  the  condition  of  State  funds  as  of  June  30,  1947  recently  released  show, 
a  total  of  $54,7SS,382.  These  calculations  are  made  after  excluding  the  $50,932,- 
256  permanent  improvement  funds  sot  aside  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1947,  a 
Postwar  Reserve  Fund  of  $30,076,056  and  a  balance  oa  hand  of  $12,011,430  from 
a  total  General  Fund  availability  of  $170,145,574. 

Considering  actual  expenditures  from  all  State  funds,  however,  the  public 
school  expenditure  was  only  35.9  per  cent — expenditures  for  highways,  agricul- 
ture, the  General  Assembly,  State  courts,  executive  and  administrative  depart- 
ments; educational,  charitable  and  correctional  institutions-,  State  aid  and  pen- 
sions, taking  all  the  remaining  64.1  per  cent. 

Total  expenditures  from  the  three  State  funds  were  as 

1945-46 

Agricultural  Fund $        724,086 

Highway  Fund... 51,632,407 

General  Fund 68,212,503 


follows : 

1946-41 

$        873,514 

74,046,095 

*  128,058,088 


Total $120,568,996         $203,577,697 

Less  permanent  improvement  fund 50,932,256 


Net  expenditures  from  total  funds  ... 
Expenditures  for  public  schools  for  1946-47 


$152,645,441 
were  $54,788,382,  all  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund. 

The  table  below  shows:  (1)  the  availability,  the  expenditures,  and  the  balance 
on  hand  on  June  30,  1947,  for  the  three  State  funds,  and  (2)  the  availability  and 
expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  by  objects  for  1945-46  and  1946-47. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  General  Fund  revenue  comes 
from  income  and  sales  taxes.  Franchise  and  beverage  taxes  account  for  the  next 
largest  part  of  the  General  Fund  revenue. 

I.  AVAILABILITY  OF  AND  EXPENDITURES  FROM  STATE  FUNDS,  1946-47 

A.  Agriculture  Fund:  Availability        Expenditures  Balances 

Credit  balance.  July  1 ...  __ ~         910,781 


Total  revenues.. 


910,908 


Total - $     1,821,689 

B.  Highway  Fund: 

Credit  balance,  July   1 ._.$  50,821,491 

Motor  vehicle  revenue 53,359,869 

Other  revenue — 5,395 

Federal  aid __ 11,376,902 


Total $115,563,657 

General  Fund: 

Credit  balance,  July  1 $  50,149,170 

Total  revenue  119!,996,404 


Total 

Grand  Totals 


$170,145,574 


$287,580,920 


$  74,646,095 


^$128,058,088 
$203,577,697 


$      940,175 


$40,917,562 


t$42,087,486 
$83,945,223 


•Includes  $50,932,256  set  aside  by  General  Assembly  of  1947  as  a  permanent  improvement 
fund. 

flncludes  $30,076,050  postwar  reserve  fund. 

H.  AVAILABILITY   AND   EXPENDITURES   FROM   THE   GENERAL  FUND, 
BY  OBJECT,  1945-46  AND  1946-47 

A.  Availability:                                                                       1945-46  1946-47 

Total  credit  balance,  July  1* $  25,735,050  $  50,149,170 

Revenue 

Inheritance  taxes - $     1,702,176  $    2,016,972 

Licenses - 2^674,110  3,460,048 

Franchise  taxes -----      8,471,074  9,094,680 

Income  taxes - -----     37,903,173  54,491,054 

Sales  taxes                                   - - 26,554,843  35,481,753 

Beverage  taxesZZ-1-M- 6,834,704  7,900,638 
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Erwin  and  Miller  Attend 
Rural  Education  Conference 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  accompanied  by  J.  E.  Miller, 
Associate  in  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  attended  a  Conference 
on  Rural  Education  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan   on    October   27-Noveniber    5. 

Superintendent  Erwin  delivered  the 
keynote  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Conference. 

The  activities  of  the  Conference 
were  directed  mainly  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  and  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  rural  education. 
"Emphasis,"  according  to  Superintend- 
ent Erwin,  "was  not  so  much  on  the 
needs  as  upon  how  to  meet  these  needs 
and  what  should  be  done  about  them. 
I  think  this  Conference  was  significant 
because  we  had  there  the  public  school 
leadership  of  the  entire  nation.  The 
function  of  plans  devised  there  will 
depend  in  the  main  upon  what  these 
leaders  are  able  to  accomplish  in  these 
several  states.  I  hope  that  we  in  North 
Carolina  will  receive  some  benefits 
from  this  Conference,  although  I  be- 
lieve we  are  already  in  advance  of 
many  of  the  states  in  our  rural  educa- 
tion program." 


Social  Studies  Council  to 
Hold  Conference 

The  North  Carolina  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies  Department  of  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  is 
sponsoring  a  Social  Studies  Conference 
to  he  held  in  Raleigh,  December  5th 
and  6th,  it  is  announced  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Sue  Fonville,  chairman. 

The  first  session  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  will  be  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  State  Literary  and  Historical  As- 
sociation to  hear  Dr.  Julian  Boyd  of 
Princeton.  The  Saturday  session  will 
be  held  from  ten  o'clock  till  three 
o'clock  at  Meredith  College  when  the 
program  will  include  reports  and  dis- 
cussions about  adoptions  of  social 
studies  texts,  the  curriculum  sludy  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  State  Education 
Commission,  resource-use  education, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  bulletin  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  meeting  will  con- 
elude  with  a  luncheon  and  an  address 
about  education  for  world  citizenship. 

Teachers  and  administrators  at  all 
levels — elementary,  secondary,  and  col- 
lege— who  are  interested  in  improving 
social  studies  programs  are  urged  to 
attend. 


106,991 

123,179 

809,222 

920,215 

48,421 

44,702 

2,881,401 

3,471,024 

3,630 

4,742 

2;463,426 

2.9S7.397 

)0,453,171 

.$119,996,404 

L6,188',221 

$170,145,574 

Gift  taxes 

Intangible  taxes... _ 

Freight  cars 

Insurance 

Miscellaneous ._ __ 

Nontax  revenue..... 

Total  Revenue...... .. $  90,453,171 

Total  Availability"'  ....    $116,188,221 

P..  Expenditures: 

Other  than  schools 

General  Assembly. $  12,648 

Judicial 459,237 

Executive  and  administrative 4,088,195 

Educational  institutions 5,026,480 

Charitable  and   correctional    institutions 5,580,511 

State  aid  and  obligations.— 5,389,06S 

Pensions _ 364,898 


Total  ..._ ___.  $  20,921,037 

Less  credit 18,S39 


Net  expenditures,  other  than  schools..- $  20,902,198 

Public  schools $  47,158,447 

Debt  service , 151,858 


Total  expenditures.. $  68,212,503 

Permanent  improvements 


Total $  68,212,503 

C.  Balance  on  hand  June  30 $  47,975,718 

Including  postwar  reserve  fund 20,537,701 

Net  credit  balance .....$  27,438,017 

•Including  postwar  reserve  fund. 
NOVEMBER,  1947 
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$  22,337.050 


$  22,337,050 

$  54,788,382 
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$  77,125,832 
50,932,256 

$128,058,088 
$  42,087,486 


$  12,011,430 


Schools  Observe  Book 
Week 

Book  Week  was  observed 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  State 
on  November  16-22.  This  year's 
slogan  was  "Books  for  the  World 

of  Tomorrow." 


Reader's  Digest 
Releases  Filmstrips 

"Our  American  Heritage,"  a  series 
of  six  teaching  filmstrips,  has  just  been 
released  by  The  Reader's  Digest  Edu- 
cational Department,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  Arthur  J.  Crowley, 
Director.  The  series  represents  the 
Digest's  contribution  to  the  far-reach- 
ing American  Heritage  Program,  now 
being  spearheaded  by  the  nationwide 
tour  of  the  Freedom  Train. 

The  new  filmstrips  span  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  liberties,  from  the  period 
of  the  Magna  Charta,  through  the 
struggles  of  our  early  Republic,  the 
creation  of  the  great  documents  guar- 
anteeing this  nation's  basic  liberties, 
the  contributions  of  our  great  thinkers 
Mid  statesmen,  up  to  present  day 
American  democracy  and  the  world- 
wide challenges  to  continuance  and 
further    growth     of    human    freedom. 

Produced  under  the  supervision  of 
Marquis  James  as  editor  and  a  board 
of  nine  eminent  educators,  the  film- 
strips  are  for  use  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school  English  and  Social  Studies 
classes  and  in  assemblies.  The  series 
will  also  be  shown  in  Freedom  Train 
ceremonies  in  304  cities  and  towns 
throughout  all  48  states. 

The  Digest's  first  venture  into  the 
audio-visual  field,  "Our  American 
Heritage"  was  prepared,  without  profit 
to  the  Digest,  at  the  request  of  the 
N.E.A.'s  Department  of  Secondary 
Teachers,  for  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation. 

Varied  visualizations  such  as  black 
and  white  photographs,  pictographs, 
vivid  historical  drawings,  cartoons  and 
effective  text  frames  make  up  the 
filmstrips,  which  include:  The  Birth 
of  Our  Freedom ;  Freedom's  Founda- 
tion ;  Freedom's  Progress ;  Freedom 
Today ;  The  Vocabulary  of  Freedom ; 
The  Literature  of  Freedom.  Ac- 
companying the  series  is  an  illustrated 
40-page  Teaching  Guide  that  repro- 
duces in  sequence  each  frame  in  each 
strip.  The  series,  packaged  with  the 
Guide  in  a  book-like  file  box,  is  priced 
at  $19.50.  It  may  be  ordered  from  lo- 
cal audio-visual  distributors  or  from 
the  Educaional  Department  of  The 
Reader's  Digest,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


State  Has  36,000 
Disabled  Persons 


Former  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Dies 

gg  Dr.    Eugene   Clyde  Brooks,    State   Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction    from 
1919  to  1923,  died  at  his  home  in  Raleigh  on  October  17.  He  had  been  ill  for 
several  years. 

"The  State  has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  leaders  of  public  education"  said  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  in  learning  of  his  death. 

"Dr.    Brooks   was   one   of   those   great ' 

educational  leaders  of  the  State,  fol- 
lowing Joyner,  Aycock  and  Mclver, 
who  helped  lay  the  foundation  upon 
which  much  of  our  present  educational 
system  was  built.  Public  education  in 
North  Carolina  is  indebted  to  him  for 
much  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
early  20's." 

Dr.  Brooks  served  as  president  of 
State  College  from  1923  until  its  con- 
solidation with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1934.  Prior  to  his  in- 
cumbercy  as  State  Superintendent  he 
was  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  Trinity  College,  now  Duke 
University.  At  one  time,  1904  to  1907, 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Golds- 
boro  City  Schools.  He  was  also  head 
of  the  Kinston  and  Monroe  schools.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Educational 
Campaign  Committee  composed  of 
Aycock,  Mclver  and  Joyner,  which  had 
as  its  purpose  the  consolidation  of 
small  schools,  improving  schoolhouses 
and  increasing  the  length  of  school 
terms   throughout  the  State. 

As  State  Superintendent  Dr.  Brooks 
advocated  and  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing better  salaries  for  the  teachers 
of  the  State.  Standardization  of  the 
certification  regulations  and  a  uniform 
salary  schedule  were  put  into  opera- 
tion during  his  administration.  He  ad- 
vocated more  consolidation  of  schools 
jnd  the  provision  of  transportation  of 
school  children  at  public  expense.  He 
urged  superintendents  to  organize 
their  schools  in  accordance  with  a 
countywide  plan.  He  also  advocated 
and  secured  at  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Special  Building  Funds, 
which  were  loaned  to  the  counties  for 
the  erection  of  schoolhouses  with  five 
or  more  rooms. 

Vocational  education,  too,  received 
a  forward  impetus  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Brooks.  The  adding  of  vocational 
subjects  to  the  curricula  of  rural 
schools,  he  said,  would  be  "a  great 
factor  in  helping  to  remake  the  rural 
communities  and  to  make  strong  cen- 
ters where  citizens  may  come  together 
in  a  co-operative  way,  not  only  in 
building  the  school  but  in  remaking 
the  community." 

Dr.  Brooks  was  also  instrumental 
in  strengthening  the  State  Department 
of   Public    Instruction.    In   addition   to 


North  Carolina  has  36,000  disabled 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  service,  so  states  a  new 
brochure  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Of  this  36,000,  the  booklet  shows, 
49  per  cent  have  orthopedic  impair- 
ments, 5  per  cent  defective  vision,  6 
per  cent  hearing  difficulties,  9  per  cent 
tuberculosis,  10  per  cent  mental  de- 
fects, and  21  per  cent  other  forms  of 
physical  disabilities. 

These  disabled  persons,  the  pamphlet 
further  states,  present  certain  social 
and  economic  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  depends  upon  certain  spe- 
cified services  provided  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In  order 
to  provide  these  services  conveniently 
and  economically,  the  State  has  been 
divided  into  ten  districts,  with  trained 
personnel  in  the  following  towns : 
Asheville,  Lenoir,  Charlotte,  Salisbury, 
AVinston-Salem,  Greensboro,  Durham, 
Raleigh,    Greenville,    and    Wilmington. 

The  cost  of  these  services  is  born  by 
State  and  Federal  governments.  Last 
year  6,852  cases  were  served  at  an 
average  cost  of  $67.29  for  each  case 
receiving  service.  Of  the  2,031  rehabili- 
tated, their  cases  closed,  the  average 
cost  was  $227.02  to  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments. 

a  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
he  was  responsible  for  Divisions  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning,  Negro  Educa- 
tion, Supervision  of  Instruction,  Certif- 
ication and  Finance,  Teacher  Training 
and   Publications. 

Dr.  Brooks  wrote  a  number  of  books, 
including  one  on  Woodrow  Wilson.  He 
founded  the  North  Carolina  Journal 
of  Education,  forerunner  of  the  pres- 
ent N.C.E.A.  official  organ.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  which 
studied  the  needs  of  county  govern- 
ment, and  upon  the  basis  of  which  a 
permanent  county  government  ad- 
visory commission  was  created.  He 
served  both  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments on  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant beards  and  commissions. 


U.  N.  C.  Education  Dept. 
Announces  New  Staff  Member 

Dr.  Dorothy  McCuskey  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  University's 
Department  of  Education  as  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  it  was  recently  announced. 

At  present  Dr.  McCuskey  is  super- 
vising the  practice  teaching  of  the  stu- 
dents on  the  campus  and  in  the  cadet 
type  of  program  which  will  be  carried 
on  in  schools  away  from  the  campus. 
As  she  develops  with  the  State  pro- 
gram, she  will  carry  on  work  both  on 
the  campus  and  in  certain  types  of 
field  service. 

Dr.  McCuskey  was  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Wisconsin  as  curriculum  co-ordinator 
before  coming  to  the  University.  Prior 
to  that,  from  1943  to  1946,  she  taught 
in  the  Officer's  Training  School  at 
Smith  College. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Dr.  McCuskey 
received  her  M.  A.  degree  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College  and  her  Doctor's  degree 
in  the  field  of  Education  from  Yale 
in  1936. 

Education  Report  Shows 
Trend  Toward  Extension  of 
Schools  to  Younger  Children 

Growing  national  acceptance  of  nurs- 
ery schools  and  kindergartens  as  the 
initial  unit  of  elementary  education  in 
our  schools  is  reported  in  "Schools  for 
Children  Under  Six,"  a  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  bulletin  recently  off  the  press. 

The  next  ten  years  will  show  sub- 
stantial increase  in,  and  improvement 
of.  programs  for  young  children  if 
professional  and  lay  organizations  put 
their  announced  policies  and  programs 
into  practice,  according  to  the  Office 
of  Education  bulletin.  Recent  popular 
interest  in  extension  of  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  programs  has  arisen 
largely  as  a  result  of  federally  financed 
programs  to  serve  the  children  of  needy 
families  and,  more  recently,  to  provide 
for  the  children  of  war  workers.  The 
increased  birthrate,  the  larger  percent- 
age of  women  workers,  and  the  in- 
creased concentration  of  children  in 
cities  are  given  in  the  report  as  factors 
behind  the  need  for  extending  pro- 
grams for  younger  children. 

Copies  of  "Schools  for  Children 
Under  Six"  (Bulletin  1947,  No.  5)  may 
be  obtained  by  purchase  for  20  cents 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  25,   D.   C. 
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Special  School  Programs 

Schools  are  swamped  with  pro- 
grams in  which  they  are  requested 
to  participate  on  certain  designated 
days  or  weeks.  Following  is  a  list 
of  such  programs  compiled  by  the 
North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation : 

January  15-31 — March   of  Dimes. 

February  7-13 — Boy  Scout  Week. 

March  1-31— Red  Cross  Campaign. 

March  30-April  5— Negro  Health 
Week. 

April   14-20— Boys'   Club   Week. 

April  16-May  3— Boys'  and  Girls' 
Week. 

May  1— May  Day  or  Child  Health 
Day. 

May   12— National  Hospital   Day. 

May   17-24— National   First-Aid. 

May  23-28 — Swim  for  Health 
Week. 

October  6-12 — F  i  r  e  Prevention 
Week. 

October  27-November  2— G  i  r  1 
Scout  Week. 

November  10-16 — American  Edu- 
cation Week. 

November  25-December  25 — 
Cnristmas  Seal  Sale. 


Newbold  Advocates  Better  School 
Buildings  for  Negroes 


Schools  May  Get 
Literature  at  Low  Cost 

A  new  publishing  program  designed 
to  bring  fine  literature  at  low  cost  to 
the  schools  of  the  nation  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Bantam  Books  and  Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

According  to  the  plan,  titles  selected 
by  Scholastic  Magazine  editors  will  be 
offered  exclusively  to  teachers  and 
their  students  at  the  low  rate  of  25 
cents  per  copy. 

Selections,  it  was  announced,  will  be 
made  from  two  sources.  From  Bantam 
books  alerady  in  print  a  total  of  26 
outstanding  titles  endorsed  by  high 
school  authorities  have  been  with- 
drawn from  general  newstand  sale  for 
exclusive  distribution  to  schools.  In- 
cluded in  this  list  are  Mark  Twain's 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi."  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous,"  Sin- 
clair Lewis'  "Babbitt"  and  Booth 
Tarkington's    "Seventeen." 

The  second  source  of  Scholastic-Ban- 
tams will  be  books  recommended  for 
reprint  in  the  25-cent  edition  by  the 
editors  of  Scholastic  Magazines  and 
the  nation's  school  teachers. 

The  first  of  this  group  has  already 
been  published.  It  is  Tioentij  Grand,  a 
collection  of  20  short  stories  by  such 
famous  American  authors  as  Ring 
Lardner,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  John 
Steinbeck,  Katherine  Ann  Porter  and 
William  Saroyan.  The  principal  char- 
acters in  practically  all  these  stories 
are  teen-agers. 


35  Hundreds  of  Negro  schools,  mainly  elementary,  are  housed  in  buildings  de- 
scribed in  some  quarters  as  "utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  they 
are  a  menace  to  life  and  limb."  So  stated  N.  C.  Newbold,  Director  of  Negro 
Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  an  address  before 
county  and  city  superintendents  at  their  annual  conference  held  recently  at 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College. 

In  his  address  Dr.  Newbold  pointed 
out  that  "race  rations  in  this  State  for 
most  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  have 
been  good  to  very  good.  In  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  however,  consider- 
able deterioration  began."  Newbold  at- 
tributed these  disturbances  to  the  "long 
delayed  failure  of  the  State  to  equalize 
1  ublic  facilities  among  all  the  people. 
The  hundreds  of  wretchedly  poor 
schoolhouses  are  a  constant  irritation 
to  both  intelligent  and  illiterate  Ne- 
groes." 


As  an  illustration  of  what  the  State 
•  an  do.  Dr.  Newbold  pointed  out  the 
road  program  which  got  underway  in 
this  State  in  1921,  the  bonds  authorized 
by  four  General  Assemblies  for  build- 
ing schoolhouses,  during  the  1921-27 
period,  and  the  contributions  and 
stimulation  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  to- 
ward the  erection  of  school  buildings 
for  Negroes  during  1920-30. 

In  speaking  of  possible  aid  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  today,  Dr. 
Newbold  said,  "Our  great  State  is  fully 
able  to  meet  the  tasks  which  now  con- 
front us.  The  only  thing  necessary  is 
to  make  up  our  collective  minds  to 
provide     adequate     school     buildings." 

"Hundreds  of  plans,  blue-prints, 
carefully  drawn  by  skilled  architects, 
are  on  file  in  offices  of  superintendents 
all  over  the  State.  Apparently,  they 
are  ready  for  use  whenever  money  and 
tbe  propitious  time  makes  a  function." 

Committee  Against  War 
Departments'  Expenditures 
In  Support  of  UMT 

Representative  Forest  A.  Harness, 
Indiana,  chairman  of  the  publicity  and 
propaganda  subcommittee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments, 
recently  told  prominent  educators  that 
this  group  will  try  to  block  future  ex- 
penditure of  War  Department  funds  in 
support  of  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing. 

This  subcommittee  has  sent  Attorney 
General  Tom  C.  Clark  information  on 
what  it  deemed  unlawful  activities  of 
federal  officials,  especially  in  the  War 
Department,  in  propagandizing  for 
legislation   on   universal   training. 


Vitamin  C  Lacking  in 
Children's  Diets 

"Old  man  Vitamin  C,"  maybe  "he" 
is  isn't  old  after  all ;  but  whether  young 
or  old,  it  is  lacking  in  the  diets  of 
school  children  in  this  State,  a  recent 
survey  made  by  the  Nutrition  Division 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health   shows. 

What  to  do  about  it — that  is  what 
the  State  Nutrition  Committee  is  con- 
cerned about.  That  committee  has  its 
1947  objective :  Increased  Production 
and  Use  of  Vitamin  C  for  Young  and 
Old  in  North  Carolina.  Since  the  State 
is  capable  of  producing  foods  that  are 
good  sources  of  Vitamin  C,  the  question 
resolves  itself  merely  to  that  of  getting 
the  people  of  the  State  to  include  such 
foods  in  their  daily  diets.  This  partic- 
ular vitamin,  the  State  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee advises,  must  be  provided  in 
adequate  amounts  daily  since  it  can- 
not be  stored  up  like  some  of  the  other 
vitamins. 

North  Carolina  foods  which  are  good 
sources  of  vitamin  C  are  turnip  greens, 
collards,  cabbage,  kale,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  cantaloupes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  white  potatoes.  Citrus  fruits 
are  also  excellent  sources  of  Vitamin  C. 

North  Carolina  Flag 
Contracts  Let 

Contracts  for  furnishing  North  Caro- 
lina flags  to  the  public  schools  were 
awarded  recently  by  the  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Contract  to  Annin  and 
Company,  85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
U.  S.  Flag  and  Signal  Co.,  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  and  The  American  Flag  Co.,  73 
Mercer  St.,  New  York  12. 

The  first-named  company,  the  cer- 
tification shows,  will  furnish  cotton, 
wool  or  rayon  flags  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2.75  to  $20.00,  depending  on  size 
and  material.  Cotton  flags  only  will  be 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Flag  Co.  These 
range  in  price  from  $2.00  to  $15.00  in 
accordance  with  size.  Wool  flags  only 
will  be  furnished  by  the  American  Flag 
Co.,  ranging  in  price  from  $3.50  to 
$30.78,  depending  on  size. 

These  companies,  together  with  the 
Southern  School  Supply  Co.,  of  Ra- 
leigh, will  also  furnish  United  States 
flags.  Superintendents  of  schools  have 
been  furnished  with  the  certification 
of  prices,  Number  251. 
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Teacher  Wants  to  Return 
To  North  Carolina 

Not  all  teachers  who  leave  the  State  find  the  "other  pastures  as  green"  as 
they  first  appeared.  The  following  letter,  received  recently  by  the  State  De- 
partment, indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  return  to  "home 
pastures": 

"11  October,  1947 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education 
State  House 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  your  1947-48  directory  of  schools  and  colleges, 
public  and  private,  in  North  Carolina. 

I  taught  for  two  years  in  the  rural  high  school,  ,  North  Carolina. 

I  am  starting  my  third  year  in  charge  of  the  library  at  this  growing  junior 
college  for  girls  here.  I  wish  one  copy  of  your  Educational  Directory  to  place 
in  our  library — I  wish  a  second  copy  for  my  personal  use.  I  am  finding  the 

living  problem  in  this  congested  area  about  _. __ .  one  I  do  not  wish  to 

combat  if  possible  to  find  Educational  work  back  in  the  milder  climate  of 
North  Carolina.  As  far  as  my  position  itself  is  concerned,  the  work  is  pleas- 
ant and  not  strenuous.  But  I  have  no  community  life  in  this  congested  urban 
area.  We  have  no  dormitory  accommodations  on  campus  for  faculty.  I  have 
to  live  a  number  of  miles  from  the  college,  go  back  and  forth  on  school  bus. 
This  fall  1  have  been  unable  to  find  suitable  living  conditions  at  any  price. 
Rates,  moreover,  are  exorbitant,  wholly  out  of  proportion  of  my  salary,  and 
desirable  rooms  few. 

I  feel  I  must  do  something  before  the  northern  winter  sets  in,  and  the 
problem   of   snow  and  ice  and  cold  is  added  to  unsuitable  housing  and   the 

food  situation — much  as  I  like  my  work  at  and  feel  very  loyal  to 

the  school. 

I  have  had  such  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  educational  work,  North 
and  South,  it  would  seem  with  scarcity  of  teachers,  a  teacher  with  library 
experience  might  find  an  opening  where  there  would  be  comfortable  housing 
in  a  smaller  community  or  in  a  school  providing  room  and  comfortable  hous- 
ing for  faculty  .  .  .  Some  college  or  private  school  not  crowded  to  capacity 
back  in  North  Carolina. 

Very  truly  yours," 


College  Plan  for  Changes 
In  Teacher  Education 
Requirements 

A  conference  of  representatives  from 
the  senior  colleges  of  North  Carolina 
was  held  in  Raleigh  on  April  23  to 
make  plans  for  the  changes  in  the  pro- 
fessional requirements  of  beginning 
teachers  which  become  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1950,  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
cent action  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Since  the  broad  program  had 
already  been  approved,  the  purpose  of 
this  meeting,  according  to  Dr.  James 
E.  Hillman,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Professional  Service,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  to  discuss 
more  in  detail  the  content  of  the  sev- 
eral courses  to  be  required. 

The  conference,  after  hearing  a  re- 
port from  each  institution  represented, 
voted  to  hold  another  meeting  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  at  which  time  it 
is  expected  that  each  institution  will 
have  determined  what  the  specific  con- 
tent of  the  professional  courses  re- 
quired should  be.  The  various  sugges- 
tions and  material  presented  at  that 
meeting  will  be  turned  over  to  subcom- 
mittees to  make  a  final  draft  of  what 
should  be  included  in  catalog  announce- 
ments for  1947-48. 


High  Schools  Improve  Their 
Guidance  Practices 

Guidance  practices  in  North  Caro- 
lina public  high  schools  have  improved 
considerably  within  the  past  two  years, 
it  is  shown  by  a  report  on  this  phase  of 
school  work  prepared  recently  by  Ella 
Stephens  Barrett,  State  Supervisor  of 
Occupational    Information    and    Guid- 


According  to  this  report  more  cum- 
mulative  record  folders  were  being 
used  in  1946-47  than  in  1944-45,  83  per 
cent  of  schools  as  compared  with  77 
per  cent  in  1944-45.  Larger  percentages 
had  files  of  occupational  information 
and  files  of  training  opportunities. 
More  schools  were  offering  courses  in 
occupations.  And  more  follow-up  work 
was  being  done.  Although  the  figures 
prepared  by  Miss  Barrett  show  less  in- 
dividual counseling  and  placement  ef- 
forts, she  states  that  a  closer  check 
on  the  meaning  of  these  terms  accounts 
for  the  decrease,  rather  than  an  actual 
slackening  up  in  these  two  phases  of 
guidance. 


Educational  Committee 
Holds  Meetings 

The  State  committee  studying  ele- 
mentary education  as  a  part  of  a 
regional  study  met  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Departmnet  of  Public  Instruction 
on  November  10.  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Profes- 
sional Service  of  the  Department  is 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  group 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  AVhite  of  Peabody  Col- 
lege is  executive  secretary  for  the 
entire  Southern  study.  The  committee, 
which  represents  colleges.  public 
schools,  P.-T.  A.,  the  N.C.E.A.  and  the 
State  Department,  discussed  all  prob- 
lems   affecting    elementary    education. 


Related  Training 
Program  Begins 


Written  agreement  between  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  the 
organization  and  conduction  of  related 
training  courses  for  veterans  employed 
as  on-the-job  trainees  is  announced  by 
George  W.  Coggin,  State  Supervisor  of 
Industrial  Education,  The  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  department  of 
trades  and  industries,  who  will  have 
supervisory    charge    of    this    program. 

The  program,  where  organized,  will 
be  open  both  to  veterans  and  non-vet- 
erans, but  non-veterans  must  pay  a  tu- 
ition charge,  whereas  reimbursement 
for  the  training  of  veterans  will  be 
made  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  instruction  will  be  concerned  with 
that  group  of  veterans  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  various  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  State,  such  as  machine 
shop,  plumbing,  and  building  trades, 
Mr.  Coggin  said. 

Teachers  Attend 
Aviation  Institutes 

Three  aviation  institutes  were  held 
in  Winston- Salem,  Asheville  and  Char- 
lotte   during    the    month    of    October. 

These  institutes,  which  were  at- 
tended by  teachers,  principals  and  su- 
perintendents, were  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  co-operation  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics   Administration. 

Programs  at  each  of  these  institutes 
included  a  preview  of  weather  bureau 
operations,  weather  observations, 
weather  bureau  analysis,  preview  of 
air  traffic  control,  control  tower  opera- 
tions, airlines  tickets  operations,  air- 
lines reservations,  Link  Trainer  demon- 
stration, aircraft  and  engine  mainten- 
ance, and  an  airplane  ride. 
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1947-48  Directory  in 
Hands  of  Printers 

Copy  for  the  1947-48  Educational 
Directory  was  sent  to  the  printer  on 
October  15,  it  is  announced  by  L.  H. 
Jobe,  Director  of  Publications.  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
compiles  this  annual  publication  of  the 
Department.  Based  upon  past  experi- 
ences with  the  printers,  however,  it 
will  be  the  first  of  January  before 
this  year's  publication  will  be  avail- 
able for  distribution,  Mr.  Jobe  stated. 
Requests  will  be  received  now  and 
orders  will  be  filled  promptly  upon 
delivery  by  the  printer. 

"Asia  Calling"  Gives 
Oriental  Material 

Asia  Calling,  a  magazine  published 
monthly,  except  July  and  August,  by 
The  American-Oriental  Friendship  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  is  a  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  teachers,  librarians, 
parents  and  pupils  in  helping  them  to 
understand  the  Orient  and  its  people. 
The  subscription  price  for  a  year  is 
$2.00.  The  Association,  which  publishes 
this  magazine  is  a  non  profit  organiza- 
tion. Its  adress  is  1128-C  Sixteenth 
St.,    Santa    Monica,    California. 

State  Museum  Offers 
Services  to  Schools 

The  State  Museum,  located  in  the 
capital  City  of  Raleigh,  offers  a  num- 
ber of  services  to  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  it  is  learned  from  a  recent 
information  circular  issued  by  the  Mu- 
seum Director,  Harry  T.  Davis. 

Among  these  services  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Exhibits.  Nine  large  halls  are 
devoted  to  various  pbases  of  the  State's 
natural  history  and  resources.  Limited 
guide  service  will  be  provided  if  re- 
quests are  made  in  advance.  Extensive 
collections  of  birds,  reptile  and  mam- 
mal skins,  as  well  as  large  collection 
of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals 
preserved  in  solution  are  also  available 
for  study. 

(2)  Information  Circulars.  Printed 
and  mimeographed  circulars  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  are  available  for  free 
distribution  for  instructional  purposes. 

(3)  Publications.  A  number  of  pub- 
lications may  be  secured  by  libraries, 
either  free  or  at  cost,  on  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  snakes,  trees,  etc. 

(4)  Loans.  For  loan  to  responsible 
school  and  club  personnel,  the  Museum 
has  94  2"x2"  Kodachrome  Slides  of 
Birds  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
six  slide  film  sets  2"x2"  for  Basic 
Bird  Study. 

Write  the  State  Museum  for  further 
information. 


Revenue  From  State  Sources 
For  Schools  Tends 
To  Increase 

Revenue  derived  from  State  sources 
tends  to  increase,  a  recent  leaflet, 
Financing  Public  Education,  issued  by 
the  U.   S.  Office  of  Education,   shows . 

For  the  48  states,  the  study  shows, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  state 
funds  from  16.8  per  cent  in  1920  to 
33.0  per  cent  in  1944.  Among  the  states 
the  range  is  from  3.0  per  cent  in 
Iowa    to   87.7    per    cent    in    Delaware. 

North  Carolina  with  a  percentage  of 
G9.9  per  cent  state  funds  ranks  third 
among  the  states  in  this  respect.  New 
Mexico  ranks  second  with  a  percentage 
of  83.3.  North  Carolina  is  followed  by 
the  following  states  which  derived 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  public 
school  revenue  from  state  sources : 
Louisiana  64.6  per  cent.  South  Caro- 
lina 63.7  per  cent,  Alabama  63.1  per 
cent,  Washington  63.0  per  cent,  Georgia 
59.5  per  cent,  West  Virginia  55.7  per 
cent,  and  Arkansas  54.4  per  cent. 


Virginia  Sets  Up 
State  Radio  Station 

The  Virginia  State  Department  of 
Education  has  bought  facilities  for  a 
250-watt  radio  station  to  be  used — for 
the  present,  at  least — to  teach  radio 
engineering,  repair  and  service  at  its 
rehabilitation    center    near     Staunton. 

If  it  is  deemed  advisable  at  some 
later  date  to  set  up  facilities  for  broad- 
casting educational  programs  the 
equipment  could  be  used,  provided  Fed- 
eral Communication  regulations  are 
complied  with.  The  equipment  was 
Government  surplus. — U.  S.  Education 
News. 

United  Nations 
Study  Aids  Available 

Three  publications,  Structure  of  the 
United  Nations,  The  World  Program  of 
UNESCO,  and  What  the  International 
Bank  Means  to  You,  are  available  free 
from  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
formation, United  Nations,  Lake  Suc- 
cess, N.  Y.  These  and  other  booklets 
from  this  organization  are  useful  as 
reference  material  for  teachers,  stu- 
dents, editors,  and  librarians. 


1947  A.S.C.D.  Yearbook  Available 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  want  to  know  about  a  new  book  in  elementary 
education,  Organizing  the  Elementary  School  for  Living  and  Learning,  $2.25, 
the  1947  yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, N.E.A. 

This  important  new  book  du>  from  the  press  in  November  asks  such  questions 
as: 

What  are  you  doing  in  your  school,  in  addition  to  teaching  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  to  serve  the  Welfare  of  American  democracy? 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  children  understand  and  accept  the  purpose  of 
their  school? 

Do  you  believe  it  is  just  as  important  for  a  child  to  be  successful  in  his  social 
relationships  as  to  learn  to  read? 

Are  the  children  in  your  school  learning  the  value  of  socially  useful  work? 

What  opportunities  is  your  school  giving  children   to  develop  social  literacy? 

What  materials  are  you  using  which  help  boys  and  girls  realize  we  are  living 
in  one  world? 

Is  the  faculty  of  your  school,  in  co-operation  with  parents,  carrying  on  con- 
tinuous child  study  by  observing  and  recording  behavior  of  children? 

Do  you  spend  any  time  as  a  faculty  in  discussing  how  your  schools  can  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  living  of  the  people  in  your  community? 

What  do  parents  and  other  citizens  of  the  community  do  for  their  school? 

Has  your  faculty  considered  how  the  program  of  your  school  should  be  different 
since  the  release  of  atomic  energy? 

As  it  asks  these  questions  it  gives  to  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and 
superintendents  alike  a  concept  of  the  role  of  the  elementary  school  in  these 
times.  The  book  is  outstanding  in  the  wealth  of  illustrations  telling  the  story 
of  how  elementary  schools  are  organized  to  provide  learning  experiences  which 
serve  the  child,  the  community,  the  world,  and  the  nation. 

Readers  will  find  suggestions  for  adapting  the  physical  environment  of  the 
classroom  and  the  school ;  they  will  learn  how  some  ten-,  twelve-,  and  fourteen- 
year-olds  are  participating  in  community  projects.  Administrators  interested  in 
developing  more  genuine  lay-professional  planning  will  find  accounts  of  how  it's 
done  in  some  communities.  Teachers  and  administrators  alike  will  read  with 
interest  of  learning  experiences  which  contribute  to  the  social  literacy  of  a 
democratic  citizen — be  they  children  or  teachers,  and  of  efforts  toward  develop- 
ing world  understanding  with  boys  and  girls. 
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E.S.C.  Quarterly  Has  Material 
On  Ceramic  Industries 

gj  "Ceramics,  Ancient  Products  Now  Made  by  Modern  Processes,  Form  Bases 
of  Prospectively  Large  Industries  in  North  Carolina"  is  the  caption  on  the 
current  issue  of  "The  E.S.C.  Quarterly,"  published  by  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina,  which  deals  with  four  important  North  Caro- 
lina ceramic  industries,  making  poitery,  drainage  pipe,  hollow  building  tile  and 
brick. 


An  important  article,  one  which  may- 
prove  valuable  for  students  as  parallel 
reading  and  others  doing  research 
work,  is  "Many  Ceramic  Minerals 
Plentiful  in  North  Carolina,"  prepared 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Stuckey,  T.  C.  Murdock, 
State  assistant  State  geologist,  and 
Charles  E.  Hunter,  TVA  geologist.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Kriegel,  head  of  the  Ceramic 
Engineering  Department  of  State  Col- 
lege, writes  on  "Ceramic  Education 
and  Research  at  State  College,"  and 
Newton  P.  Vest,  executive  secretary 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc.,  States- 
ville,  contributes  two  articles,  headed 
"History  and  Manufacture  of  Struc- 
tural Steel  Products"  and  "Brick  and 
Tile  Service  Aids  Builders  and  Public." 

An  intensely  interesting  article, 
"New  Ways  for  Old  Jugs — Art  in  Jug- 
town  Pottery,"  is  written  by  Mrs. 
Juliana  Royster  Busbee,  who,  with 
her  late  husband,  Jacques  Busbee, 
established  30  years  ago  the  now  fa- 


mous "Jugtown  Pottery"  in  upper 
Moore  County,  near  the  "Old  Plank 
Road"  line.  Dr.  Adelaid  L.  Fries,  Win- 
ston-Salem, discussed  household  pot- 
tery making  by  the  early  Moravians 
at  Bethabara  and  Salem. 

Three  articles  were  prepared  by 
M.  R.  Dunnagan,  editor.  One  deals 
with  heavy  ceramic  products  and  re- 
veals that  four  names  in  five  firms 
through  the  years  still  produce  prob- 
ably more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  brick, 
hollow  tile  and  drainage  pipe  in  the 
State. 

Another  article  gives  the  historical 
background  and  present  status  of  art 
pottery  making,  also  showing  that 
three  families,  Cole,  Owen  and  Teague, 
still  produce  a  major  percentage  of 
the  State's  pottery.  Still  another  ar- 
ticle calls  attention  to  the  vast  amount 
of  kaolin  and  feldspar  produced  in 
and  shipped  from  this  State  and  how 
little  of  it  is  manufactured  here. 


Teachers  Holding  Low  Grade 
Certificates  Increase 

There  were  over  1,509  more  teachers 
who  were  paid  from  State  funds  hold- 
ing certificates  based  on  training  less 
than  senior  college  graduation  in  1946- 
47  than  in  1942-43,  records  recently 
compiled  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  show.  Last  year,  these 
figures  show,  there  were  3,115  white 
teachers  and  355  Negro  teachers  who 
held  these  low  grade  certificates.  In 
1942-43  only  1,234  white  and  727  Negro 
teachers  had  certificates  of  this  class. 

The  ligures  further  show,  when  an- 
alyzed by  race,  that  the  number  of 
white  teachers  holding  low  class  cer- 
tificates tends  to  increase,  whereas 
Negro  teachers  in  a  similar  group, 
tend  to  decrease. 

The  following  figures  show  these 
trends  for  the  number  and  percentage 
of  teachers  holding  below  Class  A  cer- 
tificates: 

WHITE  NEGRO 


Year 


No. 


No. 


Cent 


1942-43  1,234  7.55  727  10.43 

1943-44  1,929  11.96  514  7.48 

1944-45  2,410  14.97  432  6.27 

1945-46  2,650  16.61  424  6.18 

1946-47  3,115  18.99  355  5.19 


Schools  Win  Awards 
At  State  Fair 

Winner  of  the  top  $100  award  for  the 
best  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  was  Greensboro 
City  Schools,  B.  L.  Smith,  superintend- 
ent. The  second  award  of  $85  went  to 
the  Lafayette  School,  Shelby,  of  which 
Wilbur  Wilson  is  principal.  Roanoke 
Rapids  City  Schools,  I.  E.  Ready,  su- 
perintendent, was  the  winner  of  the 
third  praze  of  $70.  Fourth  place  win- 
ners of  $60  each  were  Mooresboro 
School  in  Cleveland  County,  Belhaven 
School  in  Beaufort  County,  the  Bur- 
lington City  Schools,  and  the  Wake 
County  Schools. 

High  Schools  May  Get 
Dual-Control  Cars 

Any  high  school  that  qualifies  may 
obtain  a  dual-control  driver-training 
car  without  cost,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Com- 
pany. 

In  order  to  qualify  there  must  be  a 
trained  instructor  to  direct  the  course. 
Application  for  a  car  should  be  made 
through    the    local    AAA    Motor    Club. 


Board  Allots  $7  Per  Teacher 
For  School  Libraries 

An  allotment  of  $7.00  per  teacher 
has  been  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  school  library  mainten- 
ance for  the  current  year. 

According  to  Miss  Eloise  Camp, 
State  School  Library  Adviser,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  this 
allotment  may  be  used  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1)  Replacement  of  library  books 
for  pupils. 

(2)  Subscriptions  to  magazines  for 
pupil  use. 

(3)  Rebinding  of  library  books. 

(4)  Library  supplies  for  organizing 
the  book  collection. 

(5)  Library  book  mending  ma- 
terials. 

(6)  Other  consumable  library  sup- 
plies. 


Rotary  to  Award 
Overseas  Fellowships 


To  enable  outstanding  graduate  stu- 
dents from  Belgium,  China,  England, 
France,  Mexico,  Palestine  and  the 
U.S.A.  to  study  abroad  during  the 
present  school  year,  19  Rotary  fellow- 
ships, with  stipends  ranging  from 
$1,800  to  $2,900,  have  been  awarded 
by  Rotary  International,  worldwide 
service  organization. 

These  Rotary  fellowships  have  been 
created  as  a  contribution  to  enlarging 
the  opportunities  of  the  potential 
leaders  of  tomorrow  to  serve  human- 
ity. Worldwide  in  scope  and  unlimited 
in  possibilities,  the  fellowships  are 
unique  in  that  the  students — whether 
they  are  studying  in  Czechoslovakia 
or  China,  in  Switzerland  or  Argentina, 
in  the  U.S.A.  or  Canada,  in  Chile  or 
France,  in  England  or  Scotland  or 
Syria — will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
Rotarians  in  those  countries.  Thus 
they  will  have  incomparable  opportuni- 
ties to  visit  in  private  homes  and  to 
learn  at  first  hand  something  of  the 
economic,  political  and  social  life,  and 
in  this  way  to  know  the  peoples  of 
these  countries. 

Rotary  fellowships  are  the  culmina- 
tion of  successful  experiments  con- 
ducted by  individual  and  groups  of 
Rotary  Clubs,  whereby  students  from 
one  country  have  been  brought  to  an- 
other country  for  university  study. 
Recipients  of  these  scholarships  have 
proved  to  be  unusually  successful  am- 
bassadors of  good  will,  both  while 
they  are  studying  in  another  country 
and  upon  their  return  home. 
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Erwin  Announces 
Textbook  Adoptions 

Publishers  were  notified  recently  by 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
of  basal  textbooks  adoptions  in  the 
social  studies  field  to  be  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

According  to  Superintendent  Erwin's 
letter,  "the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  requested  the  Textbook  Commis- 
sion to  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible, 
evaluation  reports ,  of  basal  textbooks 
in  the  Social  Studies  field,  as  follows: 
Elementary 

United  States  History,  grade  5. 

World  History,  grade  6. 

United    States   History,   grade   7. 
High  School 

Civics  and  Citizenship,  grade  9. 

World  History,  grade  10. 

Modern  History,   grade   10. 

United  States  History,  grade  11. 

Economics,  grade  12. 

Sociology,  grade  12. 

Problems    of    Democracy,    grade    12. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meet- 
ing on  October  18.  In  accordance  with 
law  adoptions  will  be  made  by  the 
State  Board  upon  the  basis  of  the 
reports  submitted  by  the  Commission. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  adoptions 
in  this  field  will  be  made  in  order  to 
be  effective  for  the  1948-49  school 
term,  replacing  the  books  which  have 
been  on  the  adopted  list  for  many 
years. 

Smith  Announces  Changes 
In  Home  Economics  Staff 

Changes  in  the  State  supervisory 
staff  of  the  home  economics  department 
were  recently  announced  by  J.  War- 
ren Smith,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

Sarah  Benton  Jenkins,  Assistant 
State  Supervisor  for  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  fall  to  complete 
work  toward  a  Masters'  degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Rose  Mary  Codell,  Assistant  State 
Supervisor  for  the  past  five  years,  re- 
signed her  position  early  in  September 
to  marry  Lt.  William  O.  Brooks.  She 
and  Lt.  Brooks  have  gone  to  Germany, 
where  he  is  stationed  with  the  U.  S. 
Army. 

Mr.  Smith  also  announced  that  Mrs. 
Will  Frances  Sanders,  who  has  been 
confined  to  her  home  since  early  Au- 
gust due  to  an  injury,  has  returned  to 
her  job  as  Assistant  State  Supervisor 
in  charge  of  Future  Homemakers 
Clubs. 


Commission  Adopts  Procedure 
For  Conducting  Study 


A  procedure  providing  lor  the  study  of  education  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1947  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  appointed  to  make  the  study 
on  September  13. 

According  to  the  procedure  adopted  the  study  will  be  made  by  the  professional 
and  lay  people  of  the  State  with  the  help  of  such  professional  consultants  as  can 
be  secured  from  other  states  and  agencies.  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  Florida,  has  been  secured  as  the  chief  consultant. 
Others  who  will  assist  Dr.  Morphet  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons,  are  Dr.  William  S.  Taylor,  Dean  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky ;  Dr.  John  E.  Brewton,  Director  Division  of  Surveys  and 
Field  Services,  Peabody  College ;  Dr.  E.  B.  Norton,  Director  Division  of  School 
Administration,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Maryland. 

In  addition  to  these  consultants  about  150  persons  from  throughout  the  State 
will  serve  on  from  ten  to  fifteen  study  and  research  committees.  These  commit- 
tees, with  the  help  of  the  consultants,  will  collect  and  interpret  the  data  and 
write  the  preliminary  report. 

Among  the  commtitees  now  being  considered  are  those  for  school  plant,  per- 
sonnel, organization  and  administration,  transportation,  finance,  instruction, 
curriculum,  elementary  education,  secondary  education,  vocational  education, 
adult  education,  special  services  (attendance,  etc.)  and  special  education  which 
is  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  Others,  dealing  with  addi- 
tional aspects  of  public  education,  will  be  formed  if  the  conditions  warrant. 


Poster  Contest  Announced 
By  Wildlife  Federation 
At  Chicago  University 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  a 
trip  to  St.  Louis  accompanied  by  a 
chaperone  is  the  first  prize  for  the  win- 
ner of  this  year's  Conservation  Poster 
Contest  conducted  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  annually  sponsors  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Restoration  Week  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  spring. 

Other  prizes  ranging  from  $100  to 
$25  will  be  awarded. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  de- 
velop a  nationwide  interest,  partic- 
ulary  among  young  people,  in  the  need 
for  the  restoration  and  conservation  of 
our  organic  natural  resources. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  students 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  from 
the  seventh  grade  through  the  last  year 
in  high  school.  It  will  be  judged  by  na- 
tionally known  people  in  the  fields  of 
conservation  and  art. 

The  award  will  be  made  at  the  12th 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  March  9,  1948. 

Posters  may  be  submitted  in  oil, 
watercolor,  black  and  white  or  other 
media,  and  must  be  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Washington 
10,  D.  C.  to  be  received  not  later  than 
February  1,  1948. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  contest  and  further  de- 
tailed information  may  be  secured  by 
writing  the  Servicing  Division  of  the 
Federation,  20  Spruce  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


N.E.A.  Secretary  Opposes 
Use  of  Public  Funds 
For  Private  Schools 

One  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  education  today,  says  N.E.A. 
Secretary  Willard  Givens,  is  to  assure 
that  funds  raised  by  public  taxation 
are  used  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  public  schools.  "I  oppose  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  parochial  or  private 
schools,  because  it  would  weaken  if 
not  destroy  public  education,"  Dr. 
Givens  told  Michigan  superintendents 
at  their  recent  state  meeting. 

Dr.  Givens  listed  seven  ways  in 
which  "the  basic  American  principle 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
is  being  undermined."  These,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Givens,  include:  (1)  the 
transportation  of  children  in  public 
buses  to  parochial  schools;  (2)  furn- 
ishing of  textbooks  at  public  expense 
lo  parochial  school  children;  (3)  ex- 
tending of  public  health  services  to 
children  in  attendance  at  parochial 
schools;  (4)  furnishing  of  school 
lunches,  paid  for  in  part  or  in  full  out 
of  public  funds,  to  children  in  paro- 
chial schools ;  (5)  supplying  of  surplus 
buildings  and  equipment,  paid  for  out 
of  public  funds,  to  non-public  institu- 
tions; (6)  permitting  teachers  in  re- 
ligious garb  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  and  carry  on  what  is  in  fact 
a  parochial  education  at  public  ex- 
pense; (7)  placing  the  entire  cost  of 
some  parochial  schools  upon  public  tax- 
payers, such  as  was  attempted  re- 
cently   in    North    College    Hill,    Ohio. 
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Reid  Advises  Supts.  As  to 
Responsibility  for  Disposal 
Of  Old  Bus  Equipment 

The  law  places  upon  the  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Contract  the  responsi- 
bility for  disposing  of  worn-out  and 
obsolete  transportation  equipment  and 
junk,  Paul  A.  Reid.  Controller  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  recently 
advised  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents of  schools. 

"For  several  years,"  Reid  wrote, 
"the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Con- 
tract has  requested  that  our  Division 
of  Transportation  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  disposing  of  such  equipment, 
on  the  ground  that  we  had  the  neces- 
sary personnel  and  the  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Contract  did  not  have 
adequate  personnel  and  facilities.  Now, 
the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract 
has  a  Surplus  Properly  Department 
with  the  necessary  personnel  and 
facilities  for  the  disposal  of  worn-out 
and  obsolete  materials  and  equipment, 
and  the  Division  has  requested  that 
they  now  assume  the  responsibility 
which  the  law  places  upon  them. 
.  "Within  the  near  future  the  Division 
of  Purchase  and  Contract  expects  to 
prepare  and  release  the  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  disposal  of 
transportation  equipment.  Our  Trans- 
portation Division  will  furnish  you 
with  this  information  just  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  available." 

Traveling  Art  Exhibit  is 
Available  to  Schools 

A  selected  traveling  art  exhibit  from 
the  annual  School  Art  Exhibition,  held 
last  April  at  Chapel  Hill  is  available 
this  year  to  the  schools,  it  is  announced 
by  Miss  Julia  Wetherington  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

According  to  Miss  Wetherington  the 
School  Art  Exhibit  this  year  was  bet- 
ter in  every  way  than  the  one  held  the 
year  before — more  units  were  repre- 
sented, 21 ;  more  schools  sent  exhibits, 
49 ;  and  there  was  more  work  in  con- 
struction and  design.  A-  total  of  361  art 
pieces  were  submitted — 259  pictures,  61 
construction    pieces,    and    41    designs. 

Schools  represented  were  the  follow- 
ing: Albemarle,  Burlington,  Chapel 
Hill,  Conway,  Cramerton,  Gaston,  Bes- 
semer, Jamestown,  Gibsonville,  Pleas- 
ant Garden,  Durham,  High  Point,  Jack- 
son, Madison,  North  Wilkesboro,  Ra- 
leigh, Rich  Square,  Severn,  Salisbury, 
Seaboard,  White  Cross,  Whiteville, 
Greensboro  and  Woodland. 


Results  Too  Good 

Miss  Catherine  Dennis,  State  Su- 
pervisor of  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation, seems  to  think  that  some  of 
the  teachers  of  homemaking  are 
doing  their  work  too  well.  In  one 
school,  which  she  visited  the  other 
day,  she  reports  that  a  boy  in  the 
ninth  grade  who  was  tardy  one 
morning  was  asked  by  his  teacher 
the  reason.  "My  wife  had  a  terri- 
ble headache  this  morning,"  he  re- 
ported. 

In  another  school  one  of  the  stu- 
dents announced  the  birth  of  a 
slaughter,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  this  county  to  find  several 
"young  married  women"  as  stu- 
dents, Miss  Dennis  reports. 


Board  to  Adopt  Dictionaries 
And  Supplementary 
Music  Texts 

An  adoption  of  dictionaries  and 
supplementary  texts  for  group  singing 
suitable  for  classroom  use  in  both  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
State  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
was  recently  announced  by  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  •  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

A  committee  composed  of  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  with  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Instructional  Service,  as 
chairman,  will  examine  the  books  and 
submit  a  report  to  Superintendent 
Erwin,  as  secretary  of  the  Board,  on 
books   recommended   for   adoption. 

Schools  Observe  Fire 
Prevention  Week 

Fire  Prevention  Week,  October  5-11, 
was  observed  generally  throughout  the 
schools  of  the  State  better  this  year 
than  any  year  heretofore,  it  is  stated 
by  Sherwood  Brockwell,  State  Fire 
Marshall,  with  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. 

To  assist  in  the  celebration  both  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Insurance  Department 
sent  out  pamphlets  and  letters,  calling 
on  the  schools  to  observe  the  week  by 
fire,  drills  and  other  appropriate  exer- 
cises. At  11  o'clock  Thursday,  October 
9,  a  Statewide  Fire  Drill  was  held. 
Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  invited  all 
citizens  of  the  State,  individually  and 
by  groups,  to  co-operate  fully  in  the 
observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Week 
and  to  assist  in  arousing  the  public  to 
the  growing  threat  of  fires. 


Miss  Dennis  Attends 
Workshop 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  State  Su- 
pervisor of  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion, attended  a  two  weeks  workshop 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  early 
in  the  fall.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  Mabel  Lacy,  Itinerant  Teacher 
Trainer  for  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
State. 

According  to  Miss  Dennis  the  pur- 
pose of  the  workshop  was  to  study  the 
research  material  which  had  been  se- 
cured from  a  sampling  of  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  in  North  Carolina  on 
what  factors  affect  the  supply  of  home 
economics  teachers.  The  replies  which 
were  secured  from  North  Carolina,  she 
stated,  will  be  the  basis  of  further 
study;  and  the  analyses  of  the  data 
should  point  up  implications  as  to  why 
the  teacher  remains  in  the  profession 
or  leaves  it  and  the  factors  which 
make  for  satisfaction  on  the  job. 

Miss  Wetherington  Appointed 
To  Elementary  Council 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Associate 
in  the  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice, has  been  appointed  as  one  of  three 
icpresentatives  from  North  Carolina 
on  the  Southern  Council  on  Elementary 
Education.  The  other  two  members  are 
John  T.  Howell,  Director  of  Training 
School,  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College,  Boone,  and  Miss  Ella  Cherry 
Moore,  teacher  in  the  Battleboro 
Schools,  Edgecombe  County.  The  ap- 
pointments were  made  jointly  by  Miss 
Ethel  Perkins,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  North  Carolina  Education  Associ- 
ation, and  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Su- 
perintendent    of     Public     Instruction. 

According  to  R.  Lee  Thomas.  Direc- 
ts r  of  the  Division  of  Elementary 
Schools  of  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  Education,  chairman  of  the  South- 
ern organization,  the  objectives  of  the 
Council  are : 

"(1)  To  co-operate  in  every  possible 
way  with  the  Southern  Association's 
Co-operative  Study  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

"(2)  To  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas. 

"(3)  To  encourage  state  committees 
to  carry  forward  the  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Southern  States  Work- 
Conference  Project  on  Elementary 
Education. 

Other  states  having  representatives 
on  the  Council  are :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Executive  Sessions 
May  Be  Held 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter in  which  you  inquire  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  legal  for  a  county  board 
of  education  or  a  local  school  board 
to  hold  closed  meetings  in  considera- 
tion of  public  business. 

While  there  are  some  statutes  which 
prohibit  certain  boards  and  commis- 
sions from  holding  closed  sessions,  for 
instance,  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, I  do  not  find  any  statute  which 
prohibits  a  county  board  of  education 
or  local  school  board  from  holding 
executive  sessions.  In  view  of  the  fact 
I  hat  the  State  and  county  school  boards 
are  given  wide  authority  as  to  the 
rules  of  procedure  which  it  may  adopt, 
I  am  of-  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible 
for  either  the  State  Board,  the  county 
board,  or  a  local  school  committee  to 
hold  executive  sessions,  unless  the 
S*ate  board  or  the  county  board  has 
adopted    regulations    to    the    contrary. 

I  thoroughly  agree  that  executive 
sessions  should  not  be  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  unusual  cases,  as  these  boards 
deal  with  public  questions  in  which 
the  general  public  is  vitally  interested 
and  should  be  permitted  to  attend  all 
sessions,  except  in  rare  cases. — August 
16,  1947. 

Literary  Fund  Must  Be  Used 
For  Objects  Specified 
On  Application 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  September  17  in  which  you  en- 
closed   a    letter    from    Superintendent 

and  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 

Division  of  Auditing  and  Accounting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  situ- 
ation, it  is  this:  The  County  Board 
of  Education  obtained  a  loan  from  the 
State  Literary  Fund  for  building  pur- 
poses  and  in  the  application  for  said 
loan  the  buildings  to  be  repaired  or 
constructed  were  specified.  The  letter 
from  the  Division  of  Auditing  and  Ac- 
counting of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion directed  the  funds  to  be  "used 
lor  building  purposes  only  at  the  spe- 
cific schools  mentioned,  and  for  the 
purposes  set  out  in  the  application." 
I  understand  that  the  County  Board 
of  Education  now  desires  to  use  a 
portion  of  said  funds  for  erecting  a 
type  of  building  not  mentioned  in  the 
application. 

You  state  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that   this   money   cannot    be   so   used, 

NOVEMBER,  1947 


Capital  Outlay  May  Not  Be 
Used  for  Repairing  Buildings 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  September  12  enclosing  a  letter  from 

Superintendent of  the 

County  Schools  in  which  he  states  that 
several  of  the  school  buildings  of  the 
county  are  in  such  poor  state  of  re- 
pair that  it  is  desirable  to  use  Capital 
Outlay  Funds  for  repairing  said  build- 
ings. 

He  inquires  whether  or  not  Capital 
Outlay  Funds  may  be  used  for  the  de- 
sired purpose. 

Capital  Outlay  Funds  for  school  pur- 
poses are  allocated  by  the  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  and  Section  115- 
157  Paragraph  B  requires  that  Capital 
Outlay  Funds  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  sites,  the  erection  of  school  build- 
ings, including  dormitories  and  teach- 
ers' homes,  improvement  of  new  school 
grounds,  alteration  and  additions  to 
buildings,  installation  of  heating,  light- 
ing and  plumbing,  purchase  of  furn- 
iture, including  instructional  apparatus 
for  new  buildings  ...  In  the  same 
section  Paragraph  A  (4)  provides  that 
upkeep  of  grounds,  repair  of  buildings, 
repair  and  replacement  of  heating, 
lighting,  and  plumbing  equipment  .  .  . 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  main- 
tenance be  paid  out  of  current  expense 
funds. 

It  therefore  appears  that  Capital 
Outlay  Funds  may  ifot  be  used  for  gen- 
eral repair  of  existing  school  buildings. 
But  the  funds  for  both  Capital  Out- 
lay and  current  expenses  are  provided 
by  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  current 
expense  funds  have  been  exhausted 
and  a  surplus  remains  in  the  Capital 
Outlay  Account  that  the  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  could  by  proper  reso- 
lution on  application  of  the  Board  of 
Education  transfer  the  desired  amount 
of  the  Capital  Outlay  funds  to  the  cur- 
rent expense  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  existing  school  buildings. — 
September  22.  1947. 

and  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
your  opinion.  Certainly  these  funds 
could  not  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  applica- 
tion and  approved  by  the  State  Board 
unless  the  State  Board  should  author- 
ize such  use  of  the  funds. — September 
22,  1947. 


Children  Required  to  Attend 
School  in  District  of  Residence 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  26 
and  note  that  in  your  County  you  have 
a  problem  in  requiring  children  to  at- 
tend the  schools  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  in  connection  with 
the  schools  at  A  and  B  Districts. 

You  state  that  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  supporting  them  in  de- 
manding that  the  bus  driver  take  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  pupils  who  should  at- 
tend the  A  school  on  the  bus  which 
transports  the  high  school  students 
from  the  A  District  to  the  B  District, 
these  children  and  their  parents  insist- 
ing that  they  attend  school  in  the  B 
School   District. 

The  last  Legislature  amended  the 
School  Machinery  Act  to  provide  that 
all  children  must  attend  the  school  in 
the  district  in  which  they  reside  unless 
assigned  to  some  other  district,  with 
the  apporval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Under  this  statute,  it  is  mandatory 
that  the  children  attend  the  schools 
of  the  district  in  which  they  reside  and 
the  school  authorities  would  be  fully 
justified  in  not  only  refusing  to  trans- 
port them  on  the  bus  but  in  admitting 
them  to  a  school  other  than  the  school 
of  the  district  in  which  they  reside, 
unless  the  transfer  has  been  author- 
ized and  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

As  the  school  authorities  have  the 
power  within  their  own  hands  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  law.  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  the  courts  to  secure  an 
injunction,  unless  some  breach  of  the 
peace  is  threatened  or  imminent. 
Would  it  not  be  sufficient  for  you  to 
advise  the  school  authorities  as  to  the 
law  and  have  them  insist  on  compli- 
ance with  the  statute?  If  this  cannot 
lie  accomplished  without  a  In-each  of 
the  peace  or  some  serious  trouble,  I 
assume  you  would  be  justified  in  go- 
ing into  court  and  asking  for  an  in- 
junction against  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  are  insisting  on  sending 
them  to  some  other  school. — September 
29,   1947. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.   C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Nov.  1942) 

T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education  since 
August  5,  1939,  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  on  September  15  in  order  to 
join  the  army. 

East  Spencer  in  the  Rowan  County 
Administrative  Unit  and  Cliffside  in 
Rutherford  County  have  added  the 
ninth  month  to  the  school  term. 

North  Cove  High  School,  located 
in  McDowell  County,  is  doing  some 
outstanding  work  in  clubs  and  other 
extra-curricula   activities. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need,  North 
Carolina  high  schools  are  being 
called  upon  to  build  additional  model 
planes  for  the  army  and  navy. 

All  Davie  County  teachers  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  better  guid- 
ance service  by  studying  the  topic 
in   an  organized  way. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Nov.  1937) 

The  City  of  Morganton  is  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  to  raise  $2,000  for 
the    support   of   a   high   school   band. 

Dr.  George  Howard,  recently  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  formerly  a  member  of  this  De- 
partment as  Director  of  School  Or- 
ganization, has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Canal  Zone  schools,  Balboa  Heights, 
^nal  Zone. 

•Eighteen  WPA  Nursery  Schools 
kie  now  in  operation  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  connection  with  the  adult 
jEid  preschool  education  program. 
i^Di',  W.  C.  Jackson,  administrative 

an  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
iversity  of  N.  C,  and  president  of 

e  N.  C.  Education  Association,  has 
stressed  five  major  objectives  for  the 
year. 

A  group  of  school  men,  upon  the 
invitation  of  Dean  R.  B.  House  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
met  at  Chapel  Hill  on  October  23 
to  consider  the  present  status  of 
high  school  athletics,  and  to  attempt 
to  reach  solutions  of  the  problems 
which   face   athletics. 

The  "Study  of  Local  School  Units 
in  North  Carolina"  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  recently  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  sent  out  to  the  school  superin- 
tendents. 


Your  Christmas  Seal  Dollar 

Income  from  the  annual  sale 
of  Christmas  Seals  is  used  for 
support  of  the  National,  State, 
and  local  tuberculosis  associ- 
ations, it  is  stated  by  Walter  G. 
James,  Field  Secretary,  North 
Carolina  Tuberculosis  Association, 
Raleigh.  According  to  Mr.  James, 
these  associations  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  public 
health  offices,  private  physicians, 
and  many  other  agencies  in  con- 
trolling tuberculosis. 

Seventy-five  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar collected  remains  in  the  local 
community,  or  eighty  cents  if  a 
paid  executive  secretary  is  em- 
ployed; twenty-  cents  is  sent  to 
the  North  Carolina  Tuberculosis 
Association  to  finance  the  State 
program;  and  five  cents  is  for- 
warded to  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  to  promote  the 
nationwide   program. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  as- 
sociations is  to  educate  the  people 
by  giving  them  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  concerning  the 
disease,  showing  them  that  it  is 
preventable  and  curable,  and  af- 
fording them  the  opportunity  to 
have  case-finding  and  other  serv- 
ices. 


Administrators  Pick 
Atlantic  City 
For  1948  Meeting 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  will  return  in  1948  to 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  from  February  21 
to  26  for  its  annual  convention,  it  was 
announced  recently. 


MAKING   TODAY'S   NEWS 


Gastonia.  The  department  of  dis- 
tributive education  in  Gastonia  High 
School,  of  which  Miss  Helen  Ratch- 
ford  is  co-ordinator,  is  a  vital  pro- 
gram in  the  school  system. — The 
Gasette. 

Winston-Salem  school  officials  and 
the  Winston-Salem  Automobile  Club 
today  (Sept.  29)  jointly  announced 
that  high  school  students  of  the  city 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
to  drive  an  automobile  in  the  most 
correct  and  safest  way  through 
driver  training  courses  to  be  included 
in  the  1947-48  curriculum. — The 
Sientinel. 

New  Bern.  Thirteen  white  and  six 
colored  teachers  of  the  New  Bern 
city  schools  were  in  attendance 
Tuesday  at  what  is  the  first  teachers' 
instruction  course  in  junior  accident 
prevention  in  North  Carolina  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Red  Cross. — 
The   Sun- Journal. 

Forsyth.  An  outside  audit  of 
school  activity  funds  of  the  28 
Forsyth  County  schools  in  operation 
during  the  1946  school  year  dis- 
closed today  (October  3)  that  county 
school  principals  and  teachers  were 
noticeably  successful  in  keeping  the 
funds  operating  in  the  black. — The 
Sentinel. 

Guilford.  Because  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  not  con- 
ducting a  standardized  testing  pro- 
gram this  year  in  the  county,  prin- 
cipals of  rural  Guilford  County 
schools  yesterday  (October  1)  set 
up  a  schedule  of  testing  for  the 
county  to  be  established  in  all  schools 
outside  of  the  Greensboro  and  High 
Point  municipal  systems. — The  News. 

Catawba.  Around  thirty-five  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  teachers  from 
the  Catawba  County  school  system 
met  here  Tuesday  afternoon  (Oct. 
7)  to  discuss  the  holding  of  a  read- 
ing clinic  for  intensive  study  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  and  needs  of 
the    two    grades.  —  News-Enterprise. 

Wake  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Randolph  Benton  stated  yesterday 
(Oct.  7)  that  the  education  depart- 
ment's maintenance  men  are  "mov- 
ing along  fine"  in  correcting  school 
deficiencies  reported  by  the  Grand 
Jury  on  September  31.  —  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer. 
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Industrial  Arts  Awards 
Are  Announced 

Scholastic  National  Industrial  Arts 
Awards  announces  its  second  year  con- 
tests with  added  classifications,  more 
sponsors,  and  arrangements  for  an  en- 
larged exhibit  now  under  way. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Awards  pro- 
gram is  the  newest  of  the  Scholastic 
Awards,  which  have  been  conducted  by 
Scholastic  Magazines  for  more  than  20 
years,  according  to  Dr.  John  R.  Luding- 
ton,  Head  of  the  Industrial  Arts  De- 
partment, North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege and  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee.  It  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  national  contest  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 

The  first  Industrial  Arts  Awards  pro- 
gram culminated  in  a  Fair  held  in  the 
Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry, which  was  viewed  by  approxi- 
mately 500,000  people.  Nearly  1,000 
pieces  of  student  work,  coming  from 
104  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  were 
exhibited. 

"We  expect  entries  from  every  state 
in  the  nation  this  year.  With  the  added 
support  and  recognition  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  first  Fair  assured  us, 
the  program  this  year  will  focus  at- 
tention more  forcibly  upon  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation," according  to  George  H.  Fern, 
National  Director  of  the  program. 

Both  cash  and  merchandise  prizes 
are  being  awarded,  and  Scholastic 
Magazines  presents  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  all  students  who  win  either 
prizes  or  honorable  mentions. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  Rules  Booklet 
write  to  Dr.  John  R.  Ludington,  Indus- 
trial Arts  Department,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Economic  Well-being  is  Due  to 
Educational  Level,  Hobbs  Says 

■  "The  economic  well-being  of  North  Carolina  today  is  highly  correlated  with  the 
level  of  education  of  her  people  and  this  will  likely  be  so  50  years  from  now," 
stated  Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology  of  the  University  of 
North  Catrolina,  in  a  talk  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service,  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  This  talk  was  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
April  9,  1947,  edition  of  the  University        


of  North  Carolina  News  Letter,  of 
which  Dr.  Hobbs  is  editor. 

"Our  income  is  below  the  national 
average,"  Dr.  Hobbs  said,  "mainly  be- 
cause our  education  is  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  1940  census  showed  that  the 
people  above  twenty-five  years  of  age 
in  only  four  states  had  received  less 
schooling  than  in  North  Carolina.  We 
are  said  today  to  rank  around  thirty- 
eighth  in  public  education. 

"On  April  9,  President  James  B. 
Conant  of  Harvard  University  stated 
that  North  Carolina's  expenditure  on 
public  education  was  $68.00  per  child 
for  the  year  1945,  while  the  national 
average  was  $127.00  per  child.  The 
economic  well-being  of  the  children  now 
in  school  will  be  determined  by  the 
quality  of  education  which  they  are 
receiving.  The  main  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation is  the  teachers'  salary  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  comment  on 
this  subject  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said  during  the  last  few  months. 

"I  believe  that  North  Carolina  is 
wealthy  enough  to  support  her  own 
school  system  but  if  she  does  not  feel 
that  she  is  wealthy  enough,  then  we 
should  go  all  out  for  federal  assistance, 
for  nothing  is  as  certain  as  that  edu- 
cation, income,  and  wealth  and  well- 
being  are  highly  correlated. 

"A  recent  study  shows  that  the  Slate 
with  the  highest  rank  in  education  has 
the  highest  per  capita  income,  while 
the  State  that  ranks  lowest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  its  people  ranks  next  to  the 
last  in  per  capita  income.  The  ten 
highest  states  in  education  have 
exactly  twice  as  much  income  per 
capita  as  the  ten  lowest  states,  all  of 
which  comprise  a  solid  block  of  South- 
eastern States. 

"The  educational  status  of  the  people 
is  a  perfect  catalogue  of  standards  of 
living,  consumptive  habits,  buying 
power  and  earning  capacity.  The  best 
way  to  develop  markets  for  new  prod- 
ucts is  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
population,  the  best  way  to  raise  the 
income  of  a  people  is  to  educate  those 


Sequence  for  Use  of 
Reading  Texts  Suggested 

The  sequence  in  which  the  State 
adopted  basal  reading  texts  for  grades 
1-3  should  be  used  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

For  grade  I  the  sequence  suggested 
is  as  follows:  (1)  Our  Picture  Book 
(Winston),  (2)  Our  Story  Book  (Win- 
ston), (3)  At  Play  and  Mac  and  Muff 
(Winston),  (4)  We  Come  and  Oo  and 
Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  (Scott),  (5) 
/  Know  A  Secret  (Winston),  and  (6) 
Our  New  Friends  (Scott). 

For  grade  II,  the  Division  recom- 
mends that  Along  The  Way  (Winston) 
be  used  first,  followed  by  Friends  and 
Neighbors  and  More  Friends  and 
Neighbors  (Scott). 

In  grade  III  the  Winston  book,  Far 
Away  Ports  should  be  used  first,  fol- 
lowed by  Streets  and  Roads  and  More 
Streets  and  Roads  (Scott). 

In  the  use  of  supplementary  readers 
the  Division  recommends  the  use  of  the 
Winston  Easy  Growth  in  Reading 
Series  immediately  following  the  Level 
One  basal  books.  The  use  of  Mac  and 
Muff  should  be  followed  by  The  Twvns, 
Tom  and  Don,  and  Going  to  School.  At 
Play  should  be  followed  by  Fun  in 
Story  and  /  Know  a  Secret  by  Good 
Stories. 

In  grade  II  Along  The  Way  should 
be  followed  by  The  Story  Road,  and  in 
grade  III  Far  Away  Ports  by  Enchant- 
ing Stones. 

who  will  in  time  have  earning  capacity. 
Education  and  economic  well-being  are 
about  as  positively  correlated  as  any 
two  matters  can  be. 

"We  have  not  yet  made  up  our  minds 
in  North  Carolina  that  we  want  edu- 
cation   badly    enough    to    pay   for    it," 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says: 


The  need  for  food,  especially  in  Europe,  is  desperate.  Time  is  short.  If  we  are  to 
help  save  people  and  world  peace,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  Food  is  the  only  weapon  that 
can  defeat  hunger. 

Why  do  we  have  to  send  so  much  food  to  Europe  and  why  don't  they  raise  their 
own  supply  are  questions  frequently  heard  by  those  who  disagree.  The  answers  are 
numerous.  The  severe  cold  which  swept  Europe  last  winter  froze  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  wheat  and  a  long  wet  spring  caused  poor  yields  of  all  crops — vegetables, 
grain  and  feed  for  animals.  Lack  of  feed  is  forcing  the  slaughter  of  livestock  at  a 
greatly  increased  rate,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  less  milk,  less  butter,  and  even- 
tually less  meat.  Machinery,  tools  and  farm  equipment  have  greatly  deteriorated  over 
the  long  period  of  the  war.  All  fields  have  not  yet  been  cleared  of  land  mines  which 
were  so  generously  sown  by  the  Germans;  and  thousands  of  people  have  migrated  from 
Eastern  Europe  to  Western  Europe,  thus  adding  more  mouths  to  be  fed. 

Since  grain  is  the  lowest  food  in  cost,  the  easiest  to  ship,  and  the  easiest  to  dis- 
tribute, we  are  asked  to  substitute  other  foods  for  cereals  in  order  that  more  bushels 
of  grain  can  go  to  hungry  mouths  abroad.  Farmers  and  poultrymen  have  been  asked 
to  cull  their  herds  and  flocks  so  the  poor  producers  are  eliminated.  This  will  give  them 
more  cash  money,  save  considerable  money  in  the  cost  of  grain,  improve  the  quality  of 
the  herd,  and  put  the  farmer  squarely  behind  the  food  conservation  plan  in  a  practical, 
patriotic  way. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  rat  costs  $22.00  per  year  to  feed.  A  campaign  to  kill  rats  will 
be  undertaken  in  many  areas  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  saving  grain  and  money,  we 
will  likewise  do  much  to  prevent  diseases  which  are  carried  by  rodents. 

Town  people  and  school  children  can  help  with  the  Save  Wheat — Save  Meat — Save 
the  Peace  Program  by  eating  alternate  foods  for  grain,  eggs  and  meat,  clean  their 
plates  to  prevent  waste,  use  the  foods  that  are  plentiful  in  local  markets,  and  at  meals 
take  no  more  than  they  can  eat.  I  hope  every  school  child  will  actively  support  this 
program. 

Our  making  grain  available  to  the  people  of  Western  Europe  is  merely  "HELPING 
THEM  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES."  We  hope  that  by  next  year  improved  world  grain 
conditions  and  the  progress  made  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  will  make  emergency 
food  drives  here  unnecessary. 
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A  GOOD  PRINCIPAL^-A  GOOD  SCHOOL 

T?LSEWHERE  in  this  Bulletin  is  a  brief  note 
about  the  Valley  Springs  School,  near  Skyland 
in  Buncombe  County,  which  is  one  among  a  number 
of  good  schools  in  the  State.  In  this  article  nothing 
was  said  about  the  principal  other  than  to  give  his 
name — Ed  Warrick. 

Ed  Warrick  has  been  principal  of  the  Valley  Springs 
School  for  twelve  years.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Candler  School,  in  the  same  county,  for  eleven  years. 
During  his  entire  period  of  28  years  service  in  the 
schools  of  North  Carolina  he  has  never  missed  a  day. 
That  in  itself  is  a  record.  But  that  is  not  the  significant 
thing  about  Ed  Warrick's  school  record.  What  is 
significant  is  that  during  the  years  in  which  he  has 
been  principal  at  Valley  Springs,  a  good  school  has 
been  built.  According  to  Mr.  Ayers,  who  wrote  the 
article  for  The  Enka  Voice,  "Under  his  (Warrick's) 
efficient  supervision,  the  school  has  become  noted  for 
its  well-disciplined  and  courteous  students  and  the  ex- 
cellent degree  of  school  and  community  spirit  that  is 
maintained.  Mr.  Warrick  is  also  an  outstanding  leader 
of  civic   and   religious   endeavor   in   his   community." 

Now  the  Bulletin  is  certain  that  Mr.  Warrick 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  Valley  Springs  is  a 
perfect  school,  or  that  he  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
good  school  which  he  heads.  (We  bet  he  has  or  is 
making  plans  for  improving  the  school  in  other  ways.) 
But  what  we  wish  to  note  here  is  that  a  good  principal 
is  essential  for  the  operation  of  a  good  school.  Too,  in 
order  to  be  a  good  principal  and  to  operate  a  good 
school,  the  principal  must  have  a  larger  tenure  than 
one  or  two  years. 

The  Bulletin  wishes,  therefore,  to  congratulate  Ed 
Warrick  on  the  operation  of  a  good  school  at  Valley 
Springs,  and  all  other  good  principals  who  head  the 
schools  of  this  State. 

TESTS  FOR  SENIORS 

"WE  BELIEVE  that  all  high  school  seniors  should 
be  given  tests  of  a  kind  that  will  indicate  their 
aptitude  for  the  general  field,  profession,  or  type  of 
work  that  they  expect  to  enter.  There  are  tests  now 
available  that  will  do  this.  These  tests  should  be  given 
not  later  than  January  in  order  that  when  the  decision 
as  to  college  preference  or  other  training  beyond  high 
school  is  being  decided,  wrong  selections  may  be  re- 
duced. We  have  in  mind  a  boy  who  has  no  aptitude  for 
engineering,  yet  decided  he  wants  to  take  engineering, 
enrolls  at  State  College,  and  then  to  his  sorrow  learns 
that  he  has  no  aptitude  or  ability  to  take  the  courses- 
required  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  engineer- 
ing course.  That  student  has  therefore  lost  a  year,  be- 
cause he  did  not  learn  in  time  what  could  have  been 
reasonably  ascertained  in  high  school.  Counseling  is 
needed  very  much  in  our  high  schools.  Seniors,  by  all 
means,  should  have  the  benefit  of  counseling  service. 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 

TN  THE  opinion  of  the  Bulletin,  there  should  be 
more — not  less — information  about  Russia  and  her 
policies  in  the  classrooms.  It  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  schools  to  enlighten;  and  unless  this  is  done, 
there  is  a  still  greater  danger  that  communism  or  any 
subversive  activities  will  flourish  among  the  schools. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  who  teaches  what  commu- 
nism is,  favors  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  facts 
as  gathered  from  reliable  sources  be  presented.  These 
facts  about  Russia  should  be  taught  in  a  completely 
impartial  manner,  just  as  the  facts  about  any  other 
country  are  taught.  Russia  should  not  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  country,  unless  we  expect  to  fight  World 
War  III. 

A  presentation  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  her  form  of  government  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  dispel  any  attitude  of  war  or  any  con- 
version of  this  nation  to  communism.  The  freedom  of 
learning  demands  that  schools  teach  the  meaning  of 
communism  as  a  part  of  its  social  studies   program. 

PUPIL  COSTS 

lVORTH  CAROLINA  spent  from  all  sources  in 

1943-44  an  average  of  $65.16  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance.  Among  the  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  North  Carolina  ranked  43rd  in  this  re- 
spect. 

In  1933-34  this  State  spent  $24.18  per  pupil  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance,  ranking  47th  then.  Only  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas  ranked  below  us. 

Thus  it  is  seen  (see  table  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin) 
that  North  Carolina  has  increased  her  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures for  current  operation  of  the  public  schools 
within  the  ten-year  period  more  rapidly  than  thirteen 
states — Nevada,  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  Missouri, 
Maine,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  The  first 
seven  of  these  states  spent  more  per  pupil  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  education  than  North  Carolina.  The 
average  increase  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  $48.13, 
whereas  North  Carolina's  increase  was  $40.98. 

True,  these  figures  are  old  and  this  State  has  made 
tremendous  progress  since  1943-44.  Other  states  have 
made  progress  also.  Then,  too,  it  is  doubtful  that  our 
progress  in  pupil  expenditures  has  yet  reached  the  av- 
erage for  the  nation.  More  money  yet  must  be  put  into 
the  public  schools,  if  we  are  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
program  of  educational  opportunity  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  We  must  pay  teachers  more,  yes,  but  we  must 
also  have  better  teachers;  and  we  must  do  something 
to  encourage  more  young  men  and  women  with  per- 
sonality, ability  and  skill  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
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State  Board  Authorizes  Information 
Regarding  Substitute  Teachers  to 
Be  Kept  on  Approved  Form 

■  In  accordance  with  a  new  section  added  to  the  "Rules  Governing  Substitute 

Teachers"  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting  held  October  2,  infor- 
mation regarding  substitute  teachers  "shall  be  kept  on  forms  prepared  or  approved 
by  the  Controller." 

These  rules  as  adopted  by  the  Board 
on  November  10,  1943,  and  amended 
September  28,  1944  and  October  2, 
1947  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Approval  of  Substitute 
Teachers:  All  substitute  teachers  shall 
be  approved  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion or  city  board  of  trustees. 

Section  2.  Salary  of  Substitute  Teach- 
ers: The  maximum  salary  of  a  substi- 
tute teacher  shall  be  five  dollars  per 
day,*  provided  the  pay  of  a  substi- 
tute teacher  shall  not  exceed  the  regu- 
lar salary  of  the  regular  teacher. 

Section  3.  Absence  with  Pay.  Regular 
teachers  shall  be  allowed  to  receive 
pay  during  absence  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section : 

(A)  Causes  Authorizing  Pay  During 
Absence:  A  regular  teacher  who  is  ab- 
sent on  account  of  (1)  personal  illness, 
or  (2)  illness  of  some  member  of  the 
teacher's  immediate  family  which  may 
require  the  personal  attention  of  the 
teacher,  or  (3)  death  of  a  near  relative, 
or  (4)  for  the  purpose  of  attendance 
upon  a  professional  meeting,  or  (5) 
such  like  emergency  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  superintendent  under 
whom  such  teacher  is  serving  as  suf- 
ficient to  justify  absence,  may  receive 
pay  during  absence,  provided  the  period 
of  such  absence  shall  not  exceed  the 
time  specified  in  Paragraph  (B)  below. 

(B)  Time  During  Which  Pay  May 
Be  Allowed:  Pay  may  be  allowed  as 
herein  provided  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  superintendent  under  whom  a 
teacher  is  serving  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  teaching  days,  and  such 
twenty-day  period  may  be  extended  for 
such  additional  time,  each  extension 
not  to  be  in  excess  of  twenty  school 
days,  as  the  county  board  of  education 
or  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city 
administrative  unit  may  approve.  The 
general  regulations  of  the  county  or 
city  board  shall  govern  as  to  the  ex- 
tension of  time  in  the  event  that  the 
twenty-day  period  ends  between  meet- 
ings of  respective  boards  or  where  an 
extension  has  not  been  approved  or  dis- 
approved   at    a    prior    board    meeting. 

(C)  Salary  Payments  Allowed:  In 
case  of  absence  of  a  regular  teacher 
for  causes  mentioned  in  (A)  of  this 
section,  pay  shall  be  allowed  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Where  a  substitute  teacher  is  pro- 
vided and  employed,  the  regular 
teacher  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
full  salary  and  bonus  for  all  days  ab- 
sent; and,  out  of  the  payment  so  re- 
ceived,   such    regular    teacher    is    re- 


quired to  pay  the  substitute  the  salary 
to  which  the  substitute  may  be  entitled 
under  Section  2  hereof. 

2.  In  case  no  substitute  is  provided 
for  the  regular  teacher,  then  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  substitute  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  regular  salary  of  the  regular 
teacher. 

Section  4.  Absence  Without  Pay: 
Where  a  regular  teacher  is  absent  for 
any  cause  other  than  those  enumerated 
in  Subsection  (A)  of  Section  3,  such 
teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
salary  and  bonus  only  for  the  actual 
number  of  days  taught.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, and  in  the  event  that  a  substitute 
teacher  is  provided  and  actually 
teaches,  then  the  salary  check  issued 
to  the  regular  teacher  shall  include 
the  amount  of  the  salary  earned  by 
the  substitute  teacher  (calculated  in 
accordance  with  Section  2),  and  the 
regular  teacher  will  be  required  to  pay 
to  the  substitute  the  amount  so  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  teacher's  pay 
check. 

Section  5.  Interim  Teachers:  In  case 
a  teaching  position  is  vacated  during 
any  current  school  month  by  the  reg- 
ular teacher,  such  teacher  shall  be.  en- 
titled immediately  to  receive  a  pay 
check  covering  the  regular  salary  and 
bonus  for  the  actual  days  taught  dur- 
ing the  current  month.  In  such  case, 
if  a  new  regular  teacher  is  not  imme- 
diately available  and  employed  to  fill 
such  teaching  position  and  an  interim 
teacher  is  employed  who  serves  not 
exceeding  ten  days  prior  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  regular  teacher  to  fill  such 
vacancy,  then  the  first  check  issued 
to  such  new  regular  teacher  shall  cover 
such  new  teacher's  regular  salary  and 
bonus,  to  which  shall  be  added  the 
amount  earned  by  the  interim  teacher 
for  the  actual  days  taught  and  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  pay  of  a 
substitute  teacher  as  fixed  in  Section  2 
hereof,  and  the  regular  teacher  shall 
pay  the  interim  teacher  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  such  pay  check.  In  the  event, 
however,  that  such  interim  teacher 
shall  teach  more  than  ten  days  then 
such  interim  teacher  shall  be  paid  di- 
rectly the  regular  salary  and  bonus  for 
the  entire  time  taught  on  the  basis  of 
the  interim  teacher's  own  rating  estab- 
lished   through    the    operating    budget. 

Section  6.  Leave  of  Absence:  A  reg- 
ular teacher  may  be  granted  leave  of 
absence  without  pay  for  such  period 
as  may  be  granted  in  the  discretion  of 
the  superintendent,  and  in  accordance 


School  Lunch  Program 
Announces  Staff  Additions 

Two  additional  lunchroom  super- 
visors have  been  added  to  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  .it  is  announced  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Maley,  State  Supervisor  of 
the  School  Lunch  Program,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education.  These  two  persons  are  Mrs. 
Mary  Lewis  Smith  of  Farmville  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  T.  Baker  of  Marion.  Both 
of  these  persons,  Mrs.  Maley  announces, 
are  attached  to  the  Raleigh  office  as 
Assistant  State   Supervisors. 

Mrs.  Smith,  whose  employment  be- 
came effective  on  September  1,  is  a 
graduate  of  Woman's  College,  class  of 
1941,  with  the  B.S.  degree  in  Home 
Economics  Education.  Upon  graduation 
she  taught  in  the  Stedman  School, 
Cumberland  County,  for  two  years.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  awarded  the  Masters' 
Degree  in  Public  Health  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Chapel  Hill,  in  1945,  and  has 
had  experience  as  a  Health  Educator 
in  a  number  of  counties  of  the  State 
before  coming  with  the  Lunch  Program. 

Mrs.  Baker,  who  came  with  the  Pro- 
gram in  October,  received  the  B.S. 
degree  of  Home  Economics  in  1945 
from  Woman's  College.  She  was  dieti- 
tion  and  manager  of  the  Bessemer 
School  cafeteria,  Greensboro,  and 
teacher  of  home  economics  in  the 
Pleasant  Gardens  High  School,  Marion, 
before  joining  the  State  staff. 

Mrs.  Maley  also  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hollings- 
worth  as  secretary  in  the  State  office. 
Mrs.  Hollingsworth  replaces  Mrs. 
Pansy  Oates,  who  resigned  several 
months  ago. 


with  any  rules  or  regulations  that  may 
be  adopted  by  the  governing  board  of 
the  administrative  unit,  and  such 
leave  of  absence  may  be  extended,  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, provided  such  leave  or  exten- 
sion of  leave  shall  not  be  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  current  school  year.  In 
case  of  leave  of  absence  granted  a  reg- 
ular teacher,  the  name  of  the  new  reg- 
ular teacher  in  such  case  shall  be  listed 
on  the  operating  budget,  and  the  salary 
check  for  the  regular  salary  and  bonus 
for  such  teaching  position  shall  be  is- 
sued to  the  new  regular  teacher  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  teacher's  certificate 
rating. 

Section  7.  Information  shall  be  kept 
on  forms  prepared  or  approved  by  the 
Controller. 

*Five  dollars  per  day,  effective  January 
23,   1947. 
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Department  Issues 
"Book  Displays" 


"Book  Displays,  January  to  Decem- 
ber" is  the  title  of  publication  No.  261, 
latest  to  be  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

According  to  its  Preface,  "The  pur- 
pose of  this  pamphlet  is  to  suggest 
simple  effective  book  displays  which 
can  be  prepared  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  materials  by  the  teacher  or 
librarian  who  has  little  aptitude  in 
poster   reproduction." 

Headings  for  the  three  chapters  are: 

I.  Calendar  of  Special  Days  and 
Events ; 

II.  Variety  in  Types  and  Subjects 
of  Displays; 

III.  Methods  and  Materials  for  Dis- 
plays. 

Two  appendices,  Display  Materials 
and  References  on  Library  Displays 
and  Publicity,  are  also  included.  In- 
cluded also  are  29  line-drawn  illustra- 
tions. 

The  publication  was  prepared  by 
Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  formerly  State 
School  Library  Adviser,  and  Betty 
Gosnold  Jeffrey,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  Needham  Broughton  High  School, 
Raleigh. 

Copies  have  been  sent  to  the  public 
school  libraries  of  the  State.  Addi- 
tional copies  are  available  from  the 
Division  of  Publications,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Ra- 
leigh, at  25  cents  each  up  to  100  copies, 
20  cents  each  for  100  or  more  copies. 

McDonald  Predicts  Teacher 
Shortage  Next  Year 

The  shortage  of  elementary  school 
teachers  will  be  more  serious  next  year 
than  in  1947,  Dr.  Ralph  McDonald, 
former  N.C.E.A.  president  and  now 
secretary  of  the  higher  education  di- 
vision of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, told  local  unit  leaders  of  the 
N.C.E.A.   at   Salisbury   recently. 

"America's  neglect  of  education  is 
the  foremost  factor  of  our  day,"  Dr. 
McDonald  declared  to  the  more  than 
250  teachers  in  the  opening  of  a  three- 
day  Statewide  meeting  at  Catawba 
College. 

He  warned  that  the  teaching  profes- 
sion must  be  made  attractive  enough 
to  draw  more  qualified  talent  from 
present  college  generations,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  have  any  hope  of 
developing  the  educational  standards 
essential  to  solving  the  nation's  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  peace,  health, 
prosperity,  and  social  stability. 


Educational  Crisis  Not  Over, 
Says  Commissioner  Studebaker 

■  Although  measures  taken  during  the  past  year  to  improve  conditions  have  ar- 
rested "the  ominous  deterioration  of  our  educational  system,"  it  is  "premature 
to  regard  the  educational  crisis  as  a  thing  of  the  past,"  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  John  W.  Studebaker  stated  to  members  of  the  Citizens  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Education  meeting  recently.  The  Citizens  Federal  Committee,  an  ad- 
visory group  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, met  to  receive  and  approve  a 
report  on  progress  in  improving  school 
conditions  prepared  by  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Teacher  in  America. 

"Although  teacher  salaries  over  the 
Nation  have  been  raised  an  average  of 
13  per  cent  over  last  year,  the  report 
shows  the  increase  has  been  canceled 
by  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living," 
Commissioner  Studebaker  said.  "Action 
during  the  past  year  to  improve  teach- 
ers' living  and  working  conditions, 
liberalize  retirement  allowances,  pro- 
vide tenure  and  make  more  adequate 
provision  for  sick  leave  is  most  heart- 
ening as  an  indication  of  awakening 
public  interest,"  Commissioner  Stude- 
baker said:  "but  none  of  these  trends 
has  carried  far  enough  to  permit  us  to 
feel  complacent  about  conditions  in  our 
schools.  The  teacher  shortage,  although 
temporarily  eased,  is  still  a  severe 
problem  in  elementary  schools,  rural 
schools  and  in  some  subject  matter 
fields  in  city  secondary  schools,"  Dr. 
Studebaker  added. 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  still  100,- 
000  teachers  in  the  schools  who  do  not 
meet  professional  certification  require- 
ments, the  report  concluded  with  four 
action  recommendations  for  the  Ameri- 
can citizen.  They  are: 

(1)  Check  up  on  educational  condi- 
tions in  your  community. 

(2)  Work  with  civic  organizations 
seeking  to   improve   school   conditions. 

(3)  Get  to  know  your  children's 
teachers. 

(4)  Encourage  able  young  people  in 
your  community  to  consider  teaching 
as  a  career. 


Carnegie  Foundation  Makes 
Dr.  Graham  Vice-Chairman 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was 
elected  as  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
lor  the  Advancement  of  Teachers,  it 
was  announced  recently  by  Dr.  Oliver 
C.  Carmichael,  president. 

Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  president  of 
Yale  University,  was  elected  as  chair- 
man of  the  board ;  and  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Sproul,  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  secretary. 


N.  C.  Negro  Schools  Win 
Awards  in  Essay  Contest 

Two  Negro  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina won  the  two  top  awards  in  a  re- 
cent nationwide  Negro  Essay  Contest 
conducted  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  its  affiliated  State  as- 
sociations, according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  President  A.  W.  Dent  of  Dil- 
lard  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, who  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  six  judges  of  the  1947  Negro  Es- 
say Contest. 

The  tenth  grade  of  Carver  High 
School,  Kannapolis,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  a  paper  on  a  tuberculosis 
survey.  The  class  will  receive  $75.00 
and  a  bronze  plaque  will  be  awarded 
the  school.  The  Chemistry  Club  of 
Washington  High  School,  Raleigh,  was 
awarded  second  prize  of  $50.00  in  the 
class  project ;  honorable  mentions  in 
the  high  school  and  college  groups  re- 
spectively were  awarded  to  Marjorie  M. 
Barnes,  Allen  High  School,  Asheville, 
and  Loreno  Yolande  Mebane,  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  College,  Greens- 
boro. 

The  Negro  Essay  Contest  was  con- 
ducted for  Negro  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  through  the  efforts  of  the 
National,  State,  and  local  tuberculosis 
associations,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  teachers  and  school  principals 
throughout  the  nation.  Miss  Velma 
Turnage,  field  secretary,  North  Caro- 
lina Tuberculosis  Association,  worked 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  Negro 
schools  throughout  the  State.  The  con- 
test, proposed  to  stimulate  interest  in 
tuberculosis  control  and  to  create  a 
wide  understanding  of  the  problems  in 
the  control  of  the  dreaded  disease,  is  a 
most  successful  medium  in  placing 
important  information  before  the  youth 
and  general  public  in  the  State  and 
Nation. 

According  to  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  it 
is  an  outstanding  honor  to  have  four 
awards  made  in  North  Carolina,  since 
thousands  of  students  from  high 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
Nation  entered  this  contest. 


DECEMBER,   1947 


Civil  Rights  Committee 
Favors  Federal  Aid 


fg  Federal  aid  seems  both  imminent  and  desirable,  according  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  which  recently  made  its  report,  if  the  gap  between 
white  and  Negro  schools  is  to  be  eliminated.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  on  the  question  of  distributing  Federal  aid  to  states  which  have  dual 
systems  of  schools,  the  majority  being  against  the  use  of  such  aid  to  "perpetuate 
the   pattern   of   segregation    in   educa-         


tion  .  .  ."  The  majority  tempered  its 
opinion  by  stating.  "The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  a  reasonable  interval  of 
time  may  be  allowed  for  adjustment 
to  such  a  policy.  But  in  the  end  it  be- 
lieves that  segregation  is  wrong 
morally  and  practically  and  must  not 
receive  financial  support  by  the  white 
people." 

In  its  findings,  the  Committee  re- 
ported: "(1)  We  have  failed  to  provide 
Negroes,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other 
minority  group  members  with  equality 
of  educational  opportunities  in  our  pub- 
lic institutions,  particularly  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  levels. 
(2)  We  have  allowed  discrimination  in 
the  operation  of  many  of  our  private 
institutions  of  higher  education,  partic- 
ularly in  the  North  with  respect  to 
Jewish  students." 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  were  the  following: 

1.  Banish  the  segregation  system 
from  American  life  (and  education) 
based  on  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin. 


2.  Discontinue  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  education,  health,  and  other  social 
programs  to  those  states  which  practice 
segregation,  until  such  discrimination 
is  abolished. 

3.  Enact  state  educational  fair  prac- 
tice laws  for  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions,  forbidding  discrimi- 
nation in  the  admission  and  treatment 
of  students  because  of  race,  color  or 
creed. 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  17  men 
and  women  who  themselves  represent 
different  religions,  races,  and  political 
affiliations,  was  headed  by  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  president  of  General  Electric 
Compnay.  It  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  December  5,  1946  to 
"suggest  ways  and  means  for  strength- 
ening the  civil  rights  of  the  American 
people." 

A  copy  of  the  178-page  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for 
$1.00. 


Art  Magazine  Includes 
Variety  of  Material 

School  Arts,  a  publication  for  those 
interested  in  art  education,  includes  a 
variety  of  material  for  teachers.  For 
example  the  November  number  contains 
groups  of  illustrations  of  folk  arts  in 
North  America,  South  America,  Asia, 
Australia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

Articles  for  this  number  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Invitation  to  Italian  Folk  Art, 
From  A  Pile  of  Clay  to  a  Candy  Bowl, 
Sculpture  and  Carving,  A  Method  for 
Working  With  Plastic,  Hungarian  Vil- 
lage Textiles,  Felt  Printing,  Enamel- 
ing— an  Ancient  Art,  and  Active  Dolls 
or  Practical  Puppets.  A  second  group 
of  illustrations  include  Foreign  Ceram- 
ics, Mills  College  Potters,  English 
Embroidery,  Hook  Rugs,  Portugese 
Dolls  and  Storybook  Dolls. 

The  publication  also  includes  many 
advertisements  of  various  art  ma- 
terials. Subscription  rates  are  $4.00  a 
year  in  the  United  States.  They  should 
be  sent  to  School  Arts,  Printers  Build- 
ing, Worchester  8,  Massachusetts. 


Actors  May  Teach  U.  S. 
School  Kids 

Bing  Crosby  and  other  famous  ac- 
tors may  be  future  teachers  of  Ameri- 
ca's school  kids,  says  Business   Week. 

Under  a  deal  made  recently,  Decca 
Records  will  release  and  American 
Book  will  distribute  Decca  albums  to 
schools,  colleges  and  universities ;  and 
"although  it  isn't  expected  that  records 
will  take  the  place  of  textbooks,  big 
names  will  be  used  to  enliven  lessons 
in  literature."  Decca  has  already 
turned  out  Bing  Crosby  in  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country"  and  Ginger  Rogers 
in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  feels 
Walter  Huston  narrating  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  legend  puts  more  feeling  into 
the  performance  than  the  average 
school  teacher." 

Decca  plans  to  release  88  albums 
from  present  stocks  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  new  albums  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time.  In  anticipation,  the 
company  lately  has  been  cutting  a  lot 
cf  new  records  and  has  in  mind  a  hedge 
against  the  December  31  ban  James  C. 
Petrillo  has  placed  on  new  recordings. 


Barnes  Becomes  Secretary 
State  Medical  Society 

J.  T.  Barnes,  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Restoration  of  the  Rehabilitation  de- 
partment of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  recently  resigned  to  become 
the  first  full-time  executive  secretary 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State. 
Barnes  received  his  education  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  where 
he  took  a  premedical  course.  He  had 
been  with  the  Rehabilitation  depart- 
ment for  the  past  several  years,  hav- 
ing been  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  previously. 

Governor  Cherry  Favors 
Six-man  Football  Teams 
for  Small  High  Schools 

Six-man  football  teams  offer  great 
possibilities  for  the  small  high  schools 
that  can't  muster  up  enough  good  play- 
ers for  a  regular  team,  stated  Governor 
Gregg  Cherry,  after  recently  witnessing 
his  first  game  played  involving  six-man 
teams  between  Southern  Pines  and  the 
Lexington  Junior  Orphanage. 

"Having  five  less  men  on  the  gridiron 
doesn't  cut  out  any  of  the  interest  a 
regular  football  game  can  offer,"  the 
Governor  said.  "It's  just  as  entertain- 
ing as  when  11-man  teams  play." 

Sports  writers  and  college  athletic 
directors  also  look  with  favor  on  six- 
man  teams.  Jim  Reid,  Director  of 
Sports,  Station  WPTF,  Raleigh,  says, 
"Six-man  football  is  the  answer  for  a 
fall  sports  program  in  the  small  high 
schools.  A  star  six-man  football  player 
is  as  good  as  a   star  11-man  player." 

Ray  Reeves,  Sports  Director,  Station 
WRAL  of  Raleigh,  comments:  "Six- 
man  football  is  as  interesting  as  11- 
man.  It  is  exacting  in  blocking,  tackl- 
ing, and  requires  as  much  skill  as  the 
parent  game.  Its  development  should 
be  encouraged." 

J.  L.  VonGlahn,  Director  of  Athletics, 
N.  C.  State  College,  says:  "This  game 
should  be  developed  and  encouraged  in 
our  smaller  high  schools.  In  training 
and  skill  requirements  six-man  is  equal 
to  the  11-man  game.  State  College  will 
be  interested  in  developing  and  en- 
couraging the  program." 

Others,  including  Jim  Weaver,  Di- 
rector of  Athletics,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege: Ted  Mann,  Director  of  Publicity, 
Duke  University;  and  Dick  Herbert, 
author  of  "The  Sports  Observer"  col- 
umn in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
favor  this  smaller  size  team  for  the 
small  high  schools  of  the  State. 
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404  Schools  Have  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Home  Economics 

Teachers  of  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics, that  is  those  paid  from  funds 
under  the  State  and  Federal  Program, 
are  employed  in  404  of  the  961  public 
high  schools  of  the  State,  recent  figures 
compiled  in  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  show. 

Tabulations  also  show  that  83  coun- 
ties have,  from  one  school  in  a  number 
of  counties  to  12  in  Buncombe,  416 
teachers  employed  under  this  program. 
Of  this  number  352  are  white,  employed 
in  346  schools  in  83  counties,  and  64 
are  Negroes  in  39  counties.  One  school, 
New  Hanover  High,  has  four  teachers 
in  this  field.  Three  white  schools,  Bur- 
lington, High  Point,  and  Greenville, 
have  two  each.  Six  schools  for  Negroes 
have  two  teachers  each :  Stephens  Lee 
(Asheville),  Hillside  Park  (Durham), 
Dudley  (Greensboro),  Dillard  (Golds- 
boro),  Washington  (Raleigh),  and 
Williston  (Wilmington).  All  others 
have  one  each. 

No  school  for  white  students  in  the 
following  17  counties  has  employed 
teachers  of  vocational  home  economics: 
Ashe,  Alleghany,  Avery,  Camden,  Ca- 
tawba, Chatham,  Clay,  Dare,  Greene, 
Johnston,  Jones,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Madi- 
son,   Mitchell,    Pamlico    and    Yancey. 

Three  units  have  employed  family 
life  co-ordinators :  Asheville,  New  Han- 
over, and  Leaksville. 

Broughton  Favors  Federal  Aid 
Without  Federal  Control 

J.  Melville  Broughton,  former  Gov- 
ernor and  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  recently  told  members 
of  the  Rowan  County  unit  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  that 
he  did  not  favor  any  federal-aid  which 
would  give  the  Federal  Government 
control  of  the  public  school  system.  He 
added,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  legislation  which  will  allocate 
money    to   the    State    without    control. 

The  former  Governor  also  stated 
that  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina 
are  justified  in  their  demands  for  in- 
creased salaries.  He  said  that  what 
little  salary  increases  had  been  real- 
ized in  the  past  few  years  had  been 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  N.C.E.A. 
and  its  leaders.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  appropriations  have  been  in- 
creased for  teachers  he  believed  the 
next  legislature  will  be  able  to  assist 
teachers  even  further. 


South  Piedmont  Teachers 
Adopt  Tenure  Resolution 

■  Resolution  21  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers of  the  South  Piedmont  District  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
at  Charlotte   October  17  covers  the  question   of  teacher-tenure.   This  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

"Since  the  question  of  teacher- tenure 
and  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  be  se- 
cure in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  in  holding  his  certificate  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  public  notice, 
and 

"  "Since  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education  in  one  instance  has 
assumed  the  authority  to  revoke  the 
certificate  of  an  individual  teacher  by 
summary  action  and  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, and 

"Since  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Laws  of  North  Carolina  dis- 
closes no  specific  authorization  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  revoke  the 
certificate  of  an  individual  teacher  and 
such  action  has  been  justified  only  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  an  implied  power 
not  expressly  defined  by  law ;  now, 
THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

"That  the  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  of  the  South  Piedmont  Dis- 
trict of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  believes  that  such  unre- 
stricted power  in  the  hands  of  an  ap- 
pointive board  is  dangerous  both  to  the 
morale  of  the  teaching  profession  in 
North  Carolina  and  to  our  system  of 
democracy,  in  that  it  gives  such  an  ap- 
pointive board  the  right  to  deprive  any 
teacher  in  this  State  of  his  means  of 
livelihood  inasmuch  as  a  teacher  so 
I>enalized  has  no  remedy  at  law,  since 
a  board  with  such  powers  is  not  bound 
by  any  rules  of  procedure  or  of  evi- 
dence and  is  not  constrained  to  respect 
the  legal  or  constitutional  rights  of  an 
accused  teacher;  hence  a  board  so 
minded  could  use  this  power  as  a  po- 
litical weapon  to  coerce  25,000  voters 
of  this  State  to  the  extreme  detriment 
of  democratic  government ;  and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved,  that  The 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of 
this  District  believes  that  the  teacher 
is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  as  are  mem- 
bers of  other  professions,  such  as  law 
and  medicine,  in  none  of  which  can 
licenses  be  revoked  without  a  full  and 
complete  hearing  according  to  the  rules 
of  evidence  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  accused. 
"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  if  the 
State  Board  of  Education  does  have  the 
power  to  revoke  a  teacher's  certificate 
that  we  urgently  request  the  1949  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  to  amend 
the  public  school  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina so  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  not  have  this  authority  and 
that  no  teacher's  certificate  shall  be 
revoked  until  after  a  teacher  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  committee  or  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  district  in 
which   the   teacher  is   teaching  or   has 


been  given  a  full  and  fair  trial  in  the 
courts  and  that  the  following  procedure 
as  now  set  forth  in  Section  115 — 143  of 
the  Public  School  Laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina be  faithfully  observed: 

"(1)  That  'no  teacher  shall  be  dis- 
missed until  charges  have  been  filed  in 
writing  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent.' 

"(2)  That  no  teacher  shall  be  dis- 
missed until  'after  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing .  .  .  before  the  committee  or  board 
of  trustees  of  the  district  or  unit  in 
which  the  teacher  is  teaching,'  and 

"(3)  That  no  teacher  shall  be  dis- 
missed until  after  'the  teacher  shall  be 
given  the  right  to  appeal  ...  to  the 
courts.'  " 

N.E.A.  is  Raising  Overseas 
Teacher-Relief  Fund 

Because  of  the  desperate  crisis  this 
winter    in    war-devastated    countries ; 

Because  rehabilitation  of  the  minds 
of  millions  of  children  and  young  peo- 
ple must  accompany  the  supplying  of 
food  and  clothing;  and 

Because  teachers  in  these  lands  are 
the  key  people  in  this  vital  program  of 
educational   reconstruction, 

The  National  Education  Association 
is  raising  an  overseas  Teacher-Relief 
Fund  among  the  local  educational  as- 
sociations throughout  the  nation  to  aid 
teachers  in  other  war  devastated  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  teacher  give 
at  least  $1.  Local  teacher  associations 
are  asked  to  take  the  lead  in  raising 
funds,  they  in  turn  transmitting  them 
to  the  State  Association. 


Supervisors  Meet 

Supervisors  of  instruction  of  county 
and  city  schools  met  in  Raliegh  on  Oc- 
tober 30-November  1.  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director  of  Instructional 
Service  of  the  State  Department  of 
Publication    presided    at    all    meetings. 

Various  school  problems,  including 
accreditation  of  schools,  textbooks, 
tests,  workshops  and  health  education 
were  discussed.  Special  talks  on  North 
Carolina  poetry,  a  graduate  program  of 
instruction,  mental  hygiene,  guidance, 
and  resource-use  education  were  given. 
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CURRENT  EXPENSE  PER  PUPIL  IN  A.D.A. 

State 

1933-34 

Rank 

1943-44 

Rank 

Increase 

New  York 

$124.13 

1 

$184.21 

1 

$60.08 

New  Jersey 

102.53 

5 

182.16 

2 

79.63 

California 

109.83 

3 

164.79 

3 

54.96 

District  of  Columbia 

107.30 

4 

161.73 

4 

54.43 

Massachusetts 

96.69 

6 

159.63 

5 

62.94 

Montana 

79.24 

12 

155.77 

6 

76.53 

Connecticut 

82.12 

10 

150.77 

7 

68.65 

Wyoming 

88.70 

8 

150.17 

8 

61.47 

Nevada 

117.90 

2 

149.30 

9 

31.40 

Rhode  Island 

86.97 

9 

148.87 

10 

61.90 

Washington 

69.16 

20 

146.56 

11 

77.40 

Illinois 

78.18 

14 

145.33 

12 

67.15 

Minnesota 

75.15 

16 

132.51 

13 

57.36 

Delaware 

92.85 

7 

131.23 

14 

38.38 

South  Dakota 

62.29 

26 

130.82 

15 

68.53 

Pennsylvania 

75.04 

17 

130.75 

16 

55.71 

Oregon 

68.90 

21 

130.66 

17 

61.76 

Wisconsin 

71.99 

19 

126.22 

18 

54.23 

Colorado 

78.30 

13 

125.45 

19 

47.15 

Michigan 

67.68 

23 

122.05 

20 

54.37 

Ohio 

72.51 

18 

120.02 

21 

47.51 

Arizona 

77.11 

15 

119.68 

22 

42.57 

North  Dakota 

67.32 

24 

118.87 

23 

51.55 

New  Hampshire 

79.67 

11 

117.20 

24 

37.53 

Iowa 

65.44 

25 

116.09 

25 

50.65 

Kansas 

60.19 

28 

114.58 

26 

54.39 

New  Mexico 

60.18 

29 

113.52 

27 

53.34 

Utah 

58.71 

31 

111.76 

28 

53.05 

Vermont 

59.76 

30 

111.37 

29 

51.61 

Nebraska 

57.48 

32 

111.10 

30 

53.62 

Indiana 

60.20 

27 

110.69 

31 

50.49 

Maryland 

68.64 

22 

110.46 

32 

41.82 

Idaho 

57.09 

34 

102.12 

33 

45.03 

Missouri 

60.27 

33 

100.58 

34 

40.31 

West  Virginia 

48.54 

36 

92.76 

35 

44.22 

Louisiana 

36.07 

41 

90.43 

36 

54.36 

Oklahoma 

43.70 

38 

88.71 

37 

45.01 

Texas 

46.63 

37 

88.15 

38 

41.52 

Maine 

52.09 

35 

83.17 

39 

31.08 

Florida 

40.73 

39 

82.76 

40 

42.03 

Virginia 

37.51 

40 

75.30 

41 

37.79 

Kentucky 

33.37 

43 

72.92 

42 

39.55 

North    Carolina 

24.18 

47 

65.16 

43 

40.98 

Tennessee 

34.62 

42 

62.21 

44 

27.59 

South  Carolina 

27.14 

46 

58.22 

45 

31.08 

Georgia 

28.34 

45 

55.23 

46 

26.89 

Alabama 

30.09 

44 

54.10 

47 

24.01 

Arkansas 

22.60 

49 

52.36 

48 

29.76 

Mississippi 

23.55 

67.48 

48 

42.25 

49 

18.70 

U.  S.   (Average) 

$115.61 

$48.13 

Language  Conferences  Held 

Ten  conferences  on  language  were 
held  throughout  the  State  December 
1-12.  These  conferences  which  were  de- 
signed to  promote  effective  use  of  the 
State  adopted  language  textbooks  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  with  Dr. 
Matilda  Bailey,  author  of  the  text- 
books, as  the  chief  discussion  leader  at 
each  conference. 

Conferences  were  held  at  Charlotte, 
Asheville,  Hickory,  Boone,  Winston- 
Salem,  Fayetteville,  Henderson,  Rocky 
Mount,  Greenville  and  Elizabeth  City. 


1948  Annual  Meeting  of 
N.E.A.  Announced 

The  N.E.A.  Board  of  Directors 
approved  by  mail  vote  the  selec- 
tion of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the 
86th  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  July 
5-9,  1948.  For  another  year,  at 
least,  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  annual  meeting  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Representative  As- 
sembly and  one-day  meetings  of 
Departments.  No  city,  as  yet,  is  in 
a  position  to  offer  satisfactory 
facilities  which  are  necessary  for 
the  full  convention  of  the  prewar 
type. 


House  Heads  College 
Conference 

R.  B.  House,  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  elevated  from  the  vice- 
presidency  to  the  presidency  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
which  met  in  Greensboro,  November 
19-20. 

Dean  C.  K.  Brown  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege was  elected  vice-president  and  Dr. 
James  E.  Hillman,  Director  Division  of 
Professional  Service,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Commission  to  Map 
School  Changes 


John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  recently  announced 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Life 
Adjustment  Education  for  Youth  "to 
advise  the  Nation's  high  schools  on 
gearing  their  courses  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  times." 

Commissioner  Studebaker  points  out 
that  leading  authorities  in  secondary 
education  throughout  the  country 
recommended  establishment  of  this 
Commission.  Its  membership  includes 
educators  representing  nine  major  edu- 
cational organizations. 

According  ot  Dr.  Studebaker,  the 
Commission  intends  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  young  people 
psychologically,  as  well  as  vocationally, 
for  the  workaday  world  they  will  find 
on  leaving  school. 

"No  boy  or  girl  should  be  denied  full 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  profes- 
sional career  of  his  or  her  choice,"  Dr. 
Studebaker  emphasized.  He  added  that 
the  school  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
"dangerous  irresponsibility  of  permit- 
ting boys  and  girls  to  pursue  the  white 
collar  myth"  in  disregard  of  changing 
social  needs  as  well  as  personal  quali- 
fications. By  correcting  deficiencies  in 
vocational  guidance,  high  schools  can 
help  youth  match  their  qualifications 
to  the  available  job  market. 

The  educators  serving  on  the  Com- 
mission .will  co-operate  closely  with  the 
Divisions  of  Secondary  Education,  Vo- 
cational Education,  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
In  advising  the  States  and  in  giving 
assistance  to  teacher  training  institu- 
tions, the  Commission  will  help  select 
pilot  schools  in  local  school  systems 
to  serve  as  demonstration  centers  for 
other   schools   within   each    State. 
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33  Schools  Have  Program  of 
Diversified  Occupations 

A  program  of  diversified  occupations 
is  provided  in  33  of  the  State's  public 
high  schools  this  year,  according  to  a 
recent,  tabulation  of  such  schools  by 
George  W.  Coggiu,  State  Supervisor 
of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
This  number  is  four  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  schools  having  a  program  of  this 
kind  last  year. 

Two  new  schools,  High  Point  and 
Newton  have  added  programs  this  year, 
whereas  six  schools  have  discontinued 
their  diversified  occupations  courses, 
Mr.  Coggin  said.  These  six  schools  were 
Fayetteville,  Henderson,  Lexington, 
Oxford,  Washington,  and  Winston- 
Salem. 

The  31  schools  continuing  the  pro- 
gram are  the  following:  Albemarle, 
Asheville  (white  and  Negro),  Burling- 
ton, Charlotte  (Negro),  Concord,  Dur- 
ham (Negro),  Gastonia,  Goldsboro 
(Negro),  Graham,  Greensboro  (2  white 
teachers,  1  Negro),  Greenville  (Negro), 
Hendersonville,  Hickory,  Kannapolis, 
Kinston  (Negro),  Laurinburg,  Mebane, 
Mooresville,  Raleigh  (2  white,  1  Ne- 
gro), Roxboro,  Salisbury,  Sanford, 
Statesville,  Wilmington  (2  white,  1 
Negro),  and  Wilson. 

Special  Tax  Elections 
Are  Authorized 

Requests  for  special  tax  elections 
were  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  November  6  meeting, 
as  follows : 

Oxford,   Granville   County,   15  cents. 

Dunn,  Harnett  County,  15  cents. 

Special  tax  elections  were  authorized 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a 
meeting  held  July  31  in  the  following 
districts:  Clinton,  Sampson  County,  a 
levy  of  30  cents  on  the  $100  valuation ; 
Leland  in  Brunswick  County  a  levy  of 
15  cents. 

On  July  10  the  Board  authorized  the 
following  elections :  Thomasville,  Da- 
vidson County,  12  cents;  South  Gas- 
tonia, Gaston  County,  15  cents;  Rich 
Square,  Northampton  County,  15  cents, 
and  Farmville,  Pitt  County,  15  cents. 

Special  tax  elections  were  authorized 
for  Dallas,  Gaston  County,  15  cents, 
and  Jamestown,  Guilford  County,  20 
cents,  at  the  June  4  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

On  May  1  the  Board  approved  elec- 
tions as  follows :  Davidson  County,  30 
cents;  District  No.  6  (Guilford),  20 
cents ;  Hickory,  21  cents ;  Mooresville, 
27£    cents,    and    Salisbury,    111    cents. 


November  Survey  Graphic 
Features  Education 

■  Increased  salaries  for  teachers  will  not  remedy  the  present  teacher  shortage 

in  American  education.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  educational  authorities  writing 
in  the  November  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  entitled  "Education  for  Our  Time,"  a 
number  devoted  to  American  schools  and  colleges,  and  their  vast  new  responsi- 
bilities in  the  postwar  world. 

Pointing  to  the  acute  shortage  in  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  number  of  teach- 
ers on  all  levels,  Harold  R.  Benjamin, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  states: 

"The  foremost  danger  confronting  us 
in  the  educational  world  today  is  not 
that  we  will  pay  teachers  too  little, 
but  that  we  will  fail  to  recruit  and 
train  teachers  worthy  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional salaries.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  we  will  have  a  shortage  of  persons 
certified  to  teach  as  it  is  that  we  will 
have  a  shortage  of  properly  educated 
teachers  to  certificate." 

Stressing  the  lack  of  teaching  ability 
in  college  faculties,  Dean  Benjamin 
writes : 

"So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  only 
one  college  in  the  United  States  which 
requires  professional  educational 
preparation  of  every  faculty  member 
before  he  gives  a  lecture  or  conducts  a 
discussion  .  .  .  This  college  has  set  up 
its  own  instructor-training  program 
where  prospective  faculty  members  of 
the  highest  academic  and  practical  at- 
tainments in  their  fields  learn  how  to 
make  good  lesson  plans,  how  to  organ- 
ize a  unit,  how  to  conduct  a  discussion, 
how  to  devise  and  evaluate  reliable 
examinations,  and  above  all  how  to  ap- 
praise the  entire  college  program 
critically  in  terms  of  its  objectives.  The 
institution  "with  this  program  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  its  faculty  is 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School 
at   Fort  Leavenworth." 

Other  authorities  join  Dean  Benja- 
min in  criticizing  present  methods  of 
selecting  and  training  American  teach- 
ers. Farnsworth  Crowder,  California 
teacher  and  writer,  points  to  "the 
awful,  the  ponderous  involvements, 
convolutions,  and  technicalities  of  peda- 
gogic theory  and  methodology,  couched, 
as  Jacques  Barzun  says,  in  'Educators' 
patois,  easily  the  worst  English  now 
written  !" 

In  his  discussion  of  morality  as  "the 
enduring  goal"  of  education,  Edward 
C.  Lindeman,  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  Columbia  University,  de- 
clares: 

"If  I  were  in  charge,  my  first  action 
would  be  to  eliminate  from  the  cur- 
ricula of  teachers  colleges  three  fourths 
to  nine  tenths  of  all  courses  labeled 
'methods.'   .   .   .   The   'how'   of   teaching 


Southern  Governors 
Propose  Regional  Schools 

Governors  of  13  Southern  states 
meeting  in  Asheville  on  October  20  pro- 
posed regional  specialized  schools  for 
both  white  and  Negro  students  through- 
out the  South. 

The  regional  education  proposal  was 
contained  in  an  address  by  Governor 
McCord  of  Tennessee.  Governor  Mc- 
Cord  based  his  address  on  "regional 
schools  providing  higher  education  for 
Negroes  as  a  solution  of  the  urgent 
problem  which  the  Southern  states 
face"  as  a  result  of  a  recent  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  relating  to  equal 
rights  for  Negroes  in  the  South's 
schools. 

The  Governor's  Conference  moved  as 
a  body  to: 

(1)  Appoint  a  committee  for  imme- 
diate investigation  of  the  establishment 
of  regional  specialized  schools  for  both 
white  and  Negroes. 

(2)  Appoint  another  committee  to 
visit  privately  endowed  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
which  Governor  James  Nance  McCord 
of  that  State  said  is  furnishing  the 
South  many  of  its  Negro  doctors. 


needs  to  be  learned,  but  not  independ- 
ently   of    the    'what'    and    the    'why.' " 

Writers  in  this  special  issue  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic  also  point  to  the  immedi- 
ately need  to  raise  teaching  salaries 
in  order  to  check  the  present  drift  away 
from  the  profession,  and  to  attract 
more  able  young  people  to  it.  Maxwell 
Stewart,  author  of  many  books  and 
pamphlets  in  the  field  of  education, 
urges  federal  aid  as  the  only  way  to 
redress  present  inequalities  in  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  offered  young 
Americans  in  the  different  states,  and 
in  districts  within  each  state.  He  con- 
cludes : 

"Before  these  larger  goals  can  be 
sought,  immediate  attention  must  be 
given  to  obtaining  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  our  teachers  with  a  decent 
level  of  livelihood  and  to  preserve  ex- 
isting educational  standards.  Even  this 
limited  objective  cannot  be  achieved 
without   federal   assistance." 
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State  Has  612  One-teacher  Schools 

Six  hundred  and  twelve  one-teacher  schools  are  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
State's  public  school  system  this  year,  according  to  tabulations  made  in  the 
office  of  Paul  A.  Reid,  Controller  for  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

A  majority,  477,  of  these  schools  are  for  Negroes ;  130  are  for  white  pupils ; 
and  five  for  Indians  in  Columbus,  Cumberland  and  Rockingham  counties. 
Twenty-five  of  the  total,  24  Negro  and  one  white,  are  in  city  units. 

These  612  schools  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  16.069  pupils,  2,910 
white.  183  Indian  and  12,976  Negro.  Fifteen  of  these  schools  have  fewer  than 
11  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  159  have  from  11  to  20  pupils,  139  from 
21  to  25,  and  299  have  26  or  more  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Cost  of  operating  these  612  schools,  based  on  salaries  paid  teachers  only,  will 
be  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Estimates  give  a  figure  of  $1,117,965.94,  or  an 
average  of  $69.57  per  pupil.  Costs  per  pupil  among  the  several  units  in  which 
these  schools  operate  range  from  $28.13  per  Indian  pupil  in  Columbus  County 
to  $351  per  Negro  pupil  in  Madison  County. 


Senator  Umstead  Favors 
Federal  Aid  for  Schools 

Senator  William  B.  Umstead  favors 
Federal  aid  for  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina.  He  has  made  known 
his  stand  on  this  question  in  speeches 
throughout  the   State  recently. 

"A  Federal  aid  program  would  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  supple- 
ment the  resources  of  North  Carolina 
and  other  states  and  assist  them  in 
equalizing  educational  opportunities 
and  achieving  satisfactory  educational 
standards,"  he  stated  in  a  recent  speech 
before  the  North  Carolina  Music  Edu- 
cation  Associate   at  Greensboro. 

"Low  salaries  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  have  resulted  in  thousands  of 
our  capable  experienced  teachers  leav- 
ing the  teaching  profession  for  jobs 
paying   higher   incomes." 

U.  S.  Government  Issues 
Publications  for  Schools 

Two  publications  issued  primarily 
for  school  use  are  given  in  a  recent 
list  of  publications  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, 25,  D.  C. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Cmwping  and  Outdoor  Experience  in 
School  Program.  Prepared  for  school 
superintendents,  school  board  mem- 
bers, parents,  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
all  persons  who  should  be  concerned 
with  a  program  of  camping  and  out- 
door experiences  for  school  children. 
41  p.  il.  15c. 

Helping  Children  in  Trouble.  Con- 
tains episodes,  drawn  from  project 
lecords,  that  illustrate  the  kinds  of 
problem  behavior  that  need  attention 
and  also  show  how  much  can  be  done 
for  a  child  if  he  is  given  the  right 
kind  of  help  at  ihe  right  time.  17  p. 
il.  10c. 


National  Safety  Council  Has 
Accident  Report  Forms 

What  was  the  student  doing  at  the 
time  of  the  accident?  Was  he  using  any 
apparatus,  machine,  vehicle,  tool  or 
equipment?  How  was  he  using  it?  Was 
another  person  involved  in  the  accident 
in  any  way? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  on 
a  student  accident  report  form  avail- 
able to  school  administrators  from  the 
National  Safety  Council,  which  recom- 
mends the  collection,  analysis  and  use 
of  data  on  accidents  to  students  as  an 
essential  step  in  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  an  efficient  safety  educa- 
tion program.  These  data  are  valuable, 
too,  in  protecting  the  schools  from  lia- 
bility suits  and  unfavorable  publicity 
growing  out  of  student  accident  cases. 

To  facilitate  the  collection  of  stu- 
dent accident  data,  the  Council  makes 
the  following  material  available:  an 
original  accident  report  form,  a 
monthly  summary  form,  Accident  Rec- 
ords and  Analysis,  which  explains  how 
to  secure  and  use  accident  reports,  and 
Keeping  Accident  Records,  a  brief  pro- 
motional statement  on  the  values  of 
such  reports.  School  administrators 
desiring  information  on  student  acci- 
dent reporting  are  urged  to  write  Miss 
Marian  Telford,  Senior  Field  Repre- 
sentative, School  and  College  Division, 
National  Safety  Council,  20  North 
Waeker  Drive,  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 

Belmont  Paper 
Receives  Honor 

A  First  Class  Honor  rating  was 
awarded  The  Spy,  school  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  journalism  class  of  the 
Belmont  High  School,  for  the  1946-47 
issues  of  that  publication.  This  honor 
was  presented  to  the  Belmont  school 
paper  by  the  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association  for  promoting  higher  stand- 
ards  in  American   school   newspapers. 


Girls  Outnumber  Boys 
Among  H.  S.  Graduates 

A  greater  percentage  of  the  graduates 
from  North  Carolina  public  high 
schools  are  girls,  a  recent  analysis  of 
figures  for   1946-47   and   1936-37   show. 

Of  the  total  26,690  graduates  from 
the  State's  public  high  schools,  15,543 
or  58.2  per  cent  were  girls  and  11,147 
cr  41.8  per  cent  were  boys.  The  ratio 
of  boys  to  girls  among  graduates  of  the 
white  schools  was  better  than  for 
Negro  schools — 56.8  per  cent  girls  and 

43.2  per  cent  boys  in  the  former  and 
64.8  per  cent  girls  and  35.2  per  cent 
for   the  latter. 

Ratios  were  also  better  among 
schools  in  city  units  than  those  in 
county  units — white  city  units  the  ratio 
was  55.1  per  cent  girls  and  44.9  per 
cent  boys ;  Negro  city  units :  60.6  per 
cent  girls  to  39.4  per  cent  boys; 
whereas  in  county  units  the  ratios 
were :    white,    57.7    per    cent    girls    to 

42.3  per  cent  boys ;  Negro,  68.3  per 
cent  girls  to  31.7  per  cent  boys. 

Ten  years  ago,  1936-37,  the  ratio  of 
girls  to  boys  among  high  school  gradu- 
ates was  59.6  per  cent  girls  to  40.4  per 
cent  boys,  or  not  quite  as  good  as  the 
situation  was  last  year.  An  analysis 
of  the  white  and  Negro  schools  by 
units  shows  that  the  situation  is  better 
in  every  respect  except  among  Negroes 
in  county  units.  The  ratio  of  boys  to 
girls  among  graduates  of  Negro  schools 
in  1936-37  was  65.6  per  cent  girls,  34.4 
per  cent  boys,  whereas  in  1946-47  this 
ratio  was  68.3  per  cent  girls  and  31.7 
per  cent  boys. 

State  Staff  Discourages 
Employment  of  Mothers 
As  Homemaking  Teachers 

Because  the  homemaking  teaching 
position  requires  much  time  for  home 
visiting,  learning  the  community,  teach- 
ing adults  and  supervising  home  proj- 
ects; and  because  young  children  need 
the  love,  attention  and  supervision  of 
their  mother  if  proper  habits  and  at- 
titudes are  to  be  developed  and  good 
health  habits  maintained,  mothers  of 
young  children  should  not  be  hired, 
stated  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  State  Su- 
pervisor Home  Economics  Education, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  superintendents 
and  principals. 

"While  we  cannot  enforce  this,"  Miss 
Dennis  stated,  "we  do  hope  you  will 
see  our  point  of  view  and  give  serious 
consideration  before  granting  maternal 
leave  of  absence  or  before  hiring  moth- 
ers of  very  young  children." 
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Director  Explains  Work  of 
Resource-Use  Education 
Program 

The  work  of  the  Resource-Use  edu- 
cation program  was  explained  briefly 
by  Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver,  program 
director,  in  a  recent  release,  as  follows : 

"The  State  program  in  Resource-Use 
Education  is  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Resource-Use  Education  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Governor  R. 
Gregg  Cherry  in  1945.  Superintendent 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Forty-six  State  agen- 
cies are  represented  on  the  Commission. 
An  executive  committee  of  eight  directs 
the  program. 

"Resource-use  refers  to  how  man 
draws  on  his  environment — natural 
and  social — to  meet  his  life  needs. 

"The  source  of  income  of  the  people 
and  industries ;  the  status  of  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  people ;  the 
quality  and  source  of  food,  shelter  and 
clothing ;  the  practices  employed  in 
producing  and  harvesting  the  products 
of  the  land,  forests,  bodies  of  water; 
the  cultural  life  of  the  people,  the 
recreational  possibilities  of  an  area ; 
the  effectiveness  of  the  social  institu- 
tions— schools,  churches,  clubs,  govern- 
ment ;  the  attitudes  of  the  people  to- 
wards their  environment,  their  neigh- 
bors, their  government ;  the  quality  of 
living  in  any  area  constitute  some  of 
the  important  elements  of  any  sound 
resource-use    education   program. 

"Eight  teacher-training  institutions 
have  agreed  to  serve  as  area  headquar- 
ters to  sponsor  and  co-ordinate  the  pro- 
gram in  various  parts  of  the  State : 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College ; 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College ;  Eliza- 
beth City  State  Teachers  College; 
North  Carolina  College  at  Durham ; 
Shaw  Uinversity  and  St.  Augustine's 
College  at  Raleigh  (serving  as  one 
unit)  ;  The  Woman's  College,  U.N.C. ; 
and  Western  Carolina  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

"Area  Advisory  Committees  com- 
posed of  administrative  and  teaching 
personnel  of  participating  schools, 
representatives  of  out-of-school  agen- 
cies, and  faculty  members  of  the  eight 
teacher-training  institutions  will  jointly 
plan  and  execute  the  program. 

"Eight  or  ten  participating  schools 
will  be  selected  in  each  of  the  seven 
areas  to  activate  resource-use  educa- 
tion programs  locally.  They  will  re- 
ceive help  and  guidance  from  the  col- 
lege, the  State  and  area  committees, 
and  State  and  local  agencies  as  de- 
sired. 

"Local    resource-use    meetings,    area 


Schools  Teach  Trades 

Trades  are  taught  in  64  of  the  State's 
public  high  schools,  it  is  learned  from 
George  W.  Coggin,  State  Supervisor  of 
Trades  and  Industries.  In  addition  the 
Vocational  Textile  School  at  Belmont, 
which  is  supported  by  a  specific  ap- 
propriation, offers  courses  in  yarn 
manufactory,  mill  maintenance  and 
knitting.  There  are  also  four  continu- 
ation schools  where  weaving  and  gen- 
eral continuation   courses   are   offered. 

The  64  high  schools  have  a  total  of 
100  teachers,  49  white  and  51  Negro, 
where  the  following  trades  are  given 
in  one  or  more  schools:  woodworking, 
machine  shop,  building  trades,  brick- 
laying, auto  mechanics,  trowel  trades, 
printing,  carpentry,  textiles,  radio, 
metal  work,  painting,  electricity,  cabi- 
net making,  woodwork,  dressmaking, 
general  metal,  masonry,  woodwork  and 
brick,  metal  trades,  cosmetic  arts, 
metal  and  auto  mechanics,  brick  work, 
brickmasonry,  shoemaking,  woodwork 
and  trowel,  woodwork  and  machines, 
woodwork  and  trades,  building  and 
bricklaying,  supervising  wood  shop, 
machine  shop  and  plumbing,  sheet 
metal  and  sheet  metal  and  machine 
shop. 

Erwin  Advocates  Program 
for  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity 

A  five-point  program  in  order  to  in- 
sure equal  educational  opportunity  in 
North  Carolina  was  advocated  by  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  in  a 
recent  radio  broadcast. 

The  program  advocated  by  Superin- 
tendent Erwin  is  as  follows : 

1.  A  system  of  supervision. 

2.  Improved  school  facilities. 

3.  Special  service  courses. 

4.  General  preschool  and  postschool 
training. 

5.  Redirection  in  the  guidance  of 
teacher  trainees. 

Provision  for  these  improvements 
represent  the  immediate  public  school 
needs  of  the  State,  Superintendent 
Erwin  stated. 


conferences,     summer    workshops    and 

courses  at  colleges  and  State  meetings, 
will  be  conducted  to  further  the  re- 
source-use education  programs  for  in- 
service  teachers.  Courses  within  each 
teacher-training  institution  will  be  en- 
larged and  created  where  necessary  to 
provide  for  adequate  training  in  re- 
source-use    for     preservice     teachers." 


Reid  Suggests  Use  of 
Pay  Roll  Form 


A  suggested  pay  roll  data  form  was 
recently  sent  to  each  superintendent 
of  the  State  by  Paul  A.  Reid,  Controller 
tor  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  use  of  the  form 
be  begun  immediately,  unless  a  form 
which  gives  the  same  information  in 
equally   as   much   detail   is  now   used. 

The  preparation  of  the  suggested 
pay  roll  form  grew  out  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  at  the  Superin- 
tendents' Conference  held  at  Cullowhee 
in  August.  The  use  of  the  forms  hereto- 
fore available  has  been  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  superintendents.  The 
use  of  the  form  suggested  is  strongly 
urged  by  Mr.  Reid.  He  stated  that  the 
Finance  Committee  had  the  matter 
under  consideration  but  that  the  Board 
had  taken  no  action  as  yet. 

70- Year-Old  Employees 
Must  Retire  in  1948 

All  teachers  and  other  State  em- 
ployees 70  years  old  and  over  must  re- 
tire by  June  30,  1948,  a  recent  ruling 
by  the  trustees  of  the  State  Retirement 
System  states. 

During  the  war  years,  the  ruling  had 
been  deterred  for  two-year  periods  to 
allow  experienced  employees  to  con- 
tinue work.  The  recent  decision  of  the 
trustees  allows  no  further  extensions. 

Under  the  retirement  law  State  em- 
ployers may  retire  at  age  60,  and  must 
retire  at  age  65  unless  the  head  of  the 
department  requests  that  they  be  re- 
tained on  the  job  until  they  are  70 
years  of  age. 

State  Operates  226  High 
Schools  for  Negroes 

During  1940-47  the  State  operated 
226  high  schools  for  Negroes,  recent 
tabulations  made  by  the  Division  of 
Negro  Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  show.  Of  this  num- 
ber ISO,  120  in  county  units  and  60  in 
city  units,  are  accredited ;  whereas  46, 
41  county  and  5  city,  are  not  accredited. 
Twenty-nine  are  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

An  accredited  school  is  one  that 
meets  certain  minimum  standards  as 
to  number  and  training  of  teachers, 
teacher-load,  equipment,  term  and  cur- 
riculum. 

Enrollment  in  these  high  schools  last 
year,  1946-47,  was  36,170,  which  was 
over  6,000  more  than  the  year  before. 
Graduates  numbered  4,780. 
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Schools  Participate  in 
Work  Conference 


A  number  of  schools  participated  in 
a  three-day  work  conference  held  at 
Chapel  Hill,  August  14-16  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association.  This 
conference  was  a  part  of  the  Southern 
States  Work  Study  that  is  being  con- 
ducted   in    14    other    Southern    states. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Brwin 
spoke  at  the  first  session  on  Thursday 
evening.  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Southern  States  Work  Con- 
ference, addressed  the  second  general 
session  on  Friday  evening. 

Four  committees  held  individual 
meetings  to  study  health  and  physical 
education,  instructional  materials, 
school  lunch  programs,  and  resource- 
use  education.  These  committees  made 
reports  in  these  respective  fields  on  Sat- 
urday morning. 

Valley  Springs  Operates 
"Model  School" 

Under  the  title  "Valley  Springs — 
Another  Model  School,"  the  May,  1947 
number  of  The  Enlca  Voice,  organ  of 
the  employees  of  the  American  Enka 
Corporation,  Enka,  has  an  illustrated 
article  by  Wilson  Ayers  about  the  Val- 
ley Springs  School  in  Buncombe 
County. 

From  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Ayers,  Valley  Springs  is  really  a  won- 
derful school.  "Two  handsome  build- 
ings and  beautifully  landscaped 
grounds  make  your  first  view  of  the 
school  an  impressive  one,"  says  writer 
Ayers.  "A  trip  through  the  school  soon 
brings  out  the  outstanding  features  of 
Valley  Springs  that  make  it  a  model 
institution,  such  as:  the  well-kept,  neat 
appearance  of  the  outside  and  interior 
of  the  plant,  paved  drive  and  walkways, 
the  cleanliness  and  attractively  ar- 
ranged classrooms,  modern  flourescent 
lights  and  venetion  blinds,  the  balanced 
curriculum  offered  its  students,  and  the 
up-to-date  furnishings  and  equipment 
made  available  to  the  students  by  the 
citizens  of  the  school  district." 

"In  addition  to  the  two  imposing 
buildings,  there  is  a  cannery,  workshop 
and  janitor's  home."  The  school  was 
the  first  in  the  State  to  operate  a  can- 
nery. 

On  a  lot  adjoining  the  school,  a 
$10,000  community  building  is  now  be- 
ing erected  as  a  memorial  to  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  World  War  II  and 
as  a  tribute  to  others  who  served  their 
country. 


High  School  Graduates 
Treble 

Graduates  from  North  Caro- 
lina's public  high  schools  in  1946- 
47  were  three  times  the  number 
for  the  preceding  year,  statistics 
recently  collected  by  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Service,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction, 
disclose.  In  1946-47  there  were 
26,690  graduates  from  the  public 
high  schools,  both  white  and  Ne- 
gro, whereas  in  1945-46  only 
8,575  students  graduated  from 
these  schools. 

According  to  A.  B.  Combs,  As- 
sociate in  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  this  tremendous 
increase  was  due  in  the  main  to 
the  twelve-year  program.  "Four 
years  ago,"  Mr.  Combs  said, 
"there  was  a  change-over  from  a 
11-year  to  the  13-year  plan  and 
this  year,  1946-47,  was  the  first 
graduating  class  under  this  pro- 
gram." Of  the  total  1946-47 
graduates  21,910  were  from  the 
744  public  high  schools  for  the 
white  race  and  4,780  were  from 
the  226  schools  for  Negroes. 


Education  Commission  Gets 
Gift  of  $100,000  for  Survey 

A  grant  of  $100,000  has  been  made 
to  the  State  Education  Commission  by 
the  Knapp  Foundation,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  press  recently  by  Gov- 
ernor Gregg  Cherry.  This  grant  will 
supplement  the  $50,000  appropriation 
made  to  the  Commission  to  be  used  in 
conducting  a  survey  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  The  Commission  will 
meet  in  the  near  future,  it  is  stated 
by  W.  H.  Plemmons,  executive  secre- 
tary, to  decide  on  the  use  of  the  $100,- 
000  gift  from  the  Knapp  Foundation. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Ayers  describes 
in  detail  the  following  activities  of  the 
school:  Elementary  library,  the  student 
council,  the  senior  class,  athletics,  the 
Glee  Club,  veteran's  farm  training  pro- 
gram, school  community  cannery,  the 
lunchroom,  agriculture  department, 
home  economics,  the  rhythm  band, 
visual  aid,  Bible,  Future  Homemakers' 
Club,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  stu- 
dent patrol,  commercial  department 
and  the  library.  Twenty-five  pictures 
illustrating  these  and  other  activities 
are  also  included. 

The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  777 
(1946-47)  and  a  faculty  of  25.  Ed  War- 
rick is  principal. 


Units  Issue  Handbooks 

Handbooks  are  issued  in  a  number 
of  the  administrative  school  units. 
This  year  Craven  and  Washington 
County  units  each  has  issued  a  hand- 
book in  mimeographed  form.  Person 
County  has  a  printed  booklet. 

Among  the  city  units  Burlington  and 
Statesville  issued  a  mimeographed 
booklet.  Raleigh  has  a  printed  publica- 
tion. The  Franklin  Training  School, 
Louisburg,  has  also  issued  a  handbook. 

These  handbooks  contain  much  in- 
formation of  use  and  value  to  teachers 
and  principals.  In  the  main  they  in- 
clude: a  school  calendar,  a  list  of  the 
personnel,  rules  and  regulations  of 
various  kinds,  and  other  information 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
schools. 

Jenkins  Issues  Statement  in 
Regard  to  Supplementary 
Readers 

A  statement  with  reference  to  the 
situation  regarding  the  supplementary 
readers  used  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  issued  by  Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Textbooks, 
State  Board  of  Education. 

This  statement  is  itemized  as  fol- 
lows : 

"1.  The  Division  of  Textbooks  gave 
the  printer  an  order  for  the  supple- 
mentary reader  catalog  on  August  27, 
1947. 

"2.  The  printer  promised  delivery  on 
the  supplementary  reader  catalogs  in 
October.  To  date  (November  28)  we 
have  not  received  delivery. 

"3.  These  catalogs  will  be  shipped  on 
receipt  from  the  publisher.  Please  give 
this  information  to  the  teachers,  so 
they  will  not  be  asking  for  the  cata- 
logs before  they  are  ?vailable. 

"4.  On  receipt  of  the  1947-48  cata- 
logs, the  schools  should  order  wisely 
against  the  list  of  readers  available. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  main  ones  are: 

"a.  A  new  list  of  supplementary 
readers  will  be  available  late  this 
school  year  or  by  the  opening  of  the 
next  school  year. 

"b.  The  price  of  the  new  readers  will 
be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
higher  than  the  prices  of  the  ones  on 
contract  now. 

"c.  Perhaps  only  the  desirable 
readers  now  in  use  should  be  brought 
up  to  standard  while  the  prices  are 
low. 

"5.  Watch  the  Public  School  RuKetin 
for  announcements  pertaining  to  ai.y 
and  all  adoptions." 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Child  May  be  Placed 
In  Higher  Grade 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  11,  in 
which  you  advise  that  a  boy  born  on 
April  23,  1940,  received  private  tutor- 
ing for  two  years  and  upon  entering 
the  public  school  was  placed  in  the 
third  grade.  You  inquire  if  this  was 
a  violation  of  the  law. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  law  which 
would  prevent  the  child  from  receiv- 
ing such  education  as  his  parents  might 
provide  prior  to  entering  the  public 
schools.  Our  compulsory  attendance 
law,  G.  S.  115-302,  requires  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
sixteen  to  attend  the  public  school  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  time  which  the 
public  school  in  the  district,  in  which 
the  child  resides,  shall  be  in  session. 
The  term  "school"  as  used  in  the  sec- 
tion, the  statute  provides,  shall  em- 
brace all  public  schools  and  such  pri- 
vate schools  as  have  tutors  and  teach- 
ers and  curricula  that  are  provided  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Certain  records  are  required 
to  be  kept. 

If  the  child  upon  entering  the  school 
at  the  proper  age  has  received  prior 
schooling  which  would  enable  the  child 
to  qualify  for  a  higher  grade  than  it 
would  be  proper  to  place  the  child  in 
such  grade  as  his  training  and  fitness 
would  require,  it  is  not  essential  that 
he  be  entered  in  the  first  grade,  if  his 
qualifications  are  such  as  to  entitle  him 
to  a  higher  grade. 

When  $2  License  Fee  is  Paid 
By  Private  School  Solicitors 

In  your  letter  of  the  29th  of  July, 
1947,  you  state  that  many  private 
school  operators  interpret  Section  115- 
334  of  the  General  Statutes  to  mean 
that  anyone  who  interviews  applicants 
for  the  school,  releases  advertising  ma- 
terial, or  talks  by  telephone  to  prospec- 
tive students  is  soliciting  business  for 
the  school  and  that  the  $2.00  license 
fee  provided  for  by  the  act  is  paid.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  operators 
contend  that  they  do  not  solicit  out- 
side of  the  school  office  of  a  particular 
school  and  are,  therefore,  not  liable  for 
a  solicitor's  license  under  the  act. 

G.  S.  115-334  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 


School  Entrance  Age 
Not  Changed 

October  first  remains  the  reference 
date  or  latest  birthday  of  a  child  who, 
if  he  becomes  six  years  old  on  or  be- 
fore that  date,  is  eligible  to  enter  pub- 
lic school.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1947  made  no  change  in  the  law,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Children  to  be  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  schools  for  the 
school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-nine-forty,  and  each  year  there- 
after, must  be  six  years  of  age  on  or 
before  October  first  of  the  year  in 
which  they  enroll,  and  must  enroll  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  school  year." 

The  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that 
children  who  are  born  on  the  second 
day  of  October  become  six  years  of  age 
on  the  first  of  October  and  are  there- 
fore entitled  tq  enter  school.  A  subse- 
quent verification  of  this  ruling  by  the 
Attorney    General    reads    as    follows: 

"Tour  statement  is  in  accordance 
with  an  opinion  rendered  by  this  office 
on  June  6,  1938,  in  which  we  held  that 
according  to  the  common  law  as  de- 
clared in  many  cases  from  other  juris- 
dictions, a  child  would  be  six  years  of 
age  on  the  first  moment  of  October  1, 
1938,  who  was  born  on  October  2,  1932. 
In  other  words,  the  day  preceding  the 
anniversary  of  birth  is  the  day  as  of 
which  the  age  of  such  person  is  deter- 
mined." 


"All  persons  soliciting  students 
within  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
commercial  colleges,  business  schools 
or  correspondence  schools  located 
within  or  without  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  shall  be  required  to  secure 
on  July  first  of  each  year  an  annual 
license  from  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, such  license  to  cost  two  dol- 
lars   ($2.00)." 

It  is  thought  that  the  language  of 
the  above  statute  is  broad  enough  to 
include  the  solicitation  of  business  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  such  solicita- 
tion is  carried  on  only  in  the  school 
office.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office 
(hat  the  license  fee  is  required  regard- 
less of  where  such  solicitation  is  car- 
ried on,  whether  in  the  school  or  out- 
side. 


Where  Salaries  May  Be 
Supplemented 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
in  which  you  inquire  as  to  the  legality 
of  local — county  or  town — supplements 
for  public  school  teachers,  and  in 
particular,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
salary  of  a  superintendent  or  principal 
may  be  supplemented  when  the  salaries 
of  certain  teachers  are  not  supple- 
mented. 

The  responsibility  and  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  salaries  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  the  State  rest  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  except 
when  such  salaries  are  supplemented 
as  provided  by  statute.  I  know  of  no 
authority  for  a  town  as  such  to  supple- 
ment the  salaries  of  public  school 
teachers. 

The  county  may  proceed  to  supple- 
ment the  salaries  of  teachers,  includ- 
ing superintendents  and  principals, 
upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  third  paragraph  of  Section  115-356 
or  Sections  115-361  and  362  of  the 
General  Statutes. 

Section  115-363  requires  the  request 
for  funds  to  supplement  State  school 
funds,  including  the  supplementing  of 
teachers'  salaries,  to  be  approved  by 
the  tax  levying  authorities  in  the  re- 
spective county  or  city  administrative 
unit ;  and  the  tax  levying  authorities 
have  the  power  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  supplemental  budget  "in 
whole  or  in  part,"  and  if  approved,  the 
budget  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  which  has  the  au- 
thority to  approve  or  disapprove  any 
object    or   item   contained    therein. 

It.  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  the 
County  Board  of  Education  of  a  county 
or  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  a  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  may  submit  a  budget 
requesting  a  supplement  to  State  funds, 
and  that  such  budget  may  contain  re- 
quests for  supplementing  the  salaries 
of  some  teachers,  but  not  all  of  the 
teachers,  or  of  the  superintendent  or 
principal,  and  not  all  of  the  -teachers, 
and  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers may  I  hen  approve  or  disapprove  the 
budget  as  a  whole  or  may  approve  it 
in  part  and  disapprove  as  to  other 
items;  but  before  any  portion  of  the 
budget  is  effective,  it  must  be  approved 
by   the    State   Board   of   Education. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Dec,  1942) 

Mr.  Ralph  J.  Andrews,  recently 
Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation at  Western  Carolina  Teachers 
College,  and  19  42-4  3  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  has  been  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  give  full  time  assistance  to  the 
Victory  Corps  organization  and  to 
various  correlated  aspects  of  physi- 
cal education  and  health. 

Due  to  the  emergency  situation  re- 
sulting from  the  present  war,  a  modi- 
fication has  been  made  in  the  quali- 
fications for  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

"Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
North  Carolina,  1942"  is  the  title  of 
the  latest  course  of  study  publica- 
tion to  be  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  proposal  voted  upon  in  No- 
vember 3  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  in  order  to  provide  for 
an  appointed  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion plus  three  ex-officio  members 
passed  by  a  vote  of  148,517  for  to 
109,789   against. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Dec,  1937) 
The  WPA  adult  education   classes 
had  an  increased  enrollment  of  more 
than   4,000    men  and  women   during 
November. 

"The  home  economics  department 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  hot  soup 
kitchen,"  stated  Miss  Catherine  Den- 
nis, State  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, in  a  recent  interview. 

The  Greenville  High  School  paper 
Green  Lights  recently  won  triple 
honors  at  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Southern  Interscholas- 
tic  Press  Association,  sponsored  by 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
Lexington,  Virginia. 

The  Granville  County  teachers  re- 
cently prepared  a  13-page  mimeo- 
graphed bulletin,  "Better  Teaching," 
which  was  published  for  the  teachers 
who  "are  interested  in  any  plan  that 
will  create  a  better  teaching  pro- 
cedure and  result  in  more  inspira- 
tion for  the  pupil." 


Mandate  for  Peace- 
mongering 

While  most  newspaper  edi- 
torials cynically  pooh-poohed  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  resolu- 
tion condemning  war  propaganda, 
this  resolution  can  be  interpreted 
as  an  important  mandate  for  the 
educational  press  and  organiza- 
tions to  intensify  education  for 
peace.  The  General  Assembly  re- 
solved unanimously  that:  "The 
United  Nations: 

"1.  Condemns  all  tonus  of 
propaganda,  in  whatsoever  coun- 
try conducted,  which  is  either  de- 
signed or  likely  to  provoke  or  en- 
courage any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  ag- 
gression. 

"2.  Requests  the  government  of 
each  member  to  take  appropriate 
steps  within  its  constitutional 
limitations:  (A)  To  promote,  by 
all  means  of  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda available  to  them,  friendly 
relations  among  nations  based 
upon  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter;  (B)  To  encourage 
the  dissemination  of  all  informa- 
tion designed  to  give  expression  to 
the  undoubted  desire  of  all  people 
for  peace." 


Two  College  Presidents  Die 

North  Carolina  lost  two  of  its  col- 
lege   presidents    by    death   in    October. 

On  October  6,  Dr.  James  E.  Shepard, 
President  of  North  Carolina  College, 
the  State's  liberal  arts  college  for 
Negroes,  died  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  73  years  old.  Dr.  Shepard  founded 
and  operated  the  college,  which  was 
later  taken  over  and  operated  as  a 
State  institution. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Hunter,  President  of 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College, 
Cullowhee,  was  found  dead  iu  his  car 
on  October  10.  He  was  64  years  old. 
Before  going  to  Cullowhee  in  1923, 
Dr.  Hunter  was  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Wake  Forest  College. 


N.C.E.A.   to  Hold  It's  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Asheville 

Asheville  has  been  selected  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  it 
is  announced  by  Miss  Ethel  Per- 
kins, Secretary.  The  dates  are 
April  15,  16,  and  17,  1948.  It  is 
suggested  that  hotel  reservations 
be  made  immediately. 


MAKING   TODAY'S  NEWS 


Reidsville.  The  Reidsville  Class- 
room Teachers  Associaion  honored 
the  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools,  the  city  school  principals 
and  their  wives  at  a  banquet  here 
last  night.  (October  28). — Greens- 
boro News. 

Greensboi*o.  Concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  parent-teacher  associ- 
ations to  analyze  the  need  of  family 
life  studies  in  Greensboro  schools  is 
being  conducted  through  a  series  of 
sessions  on  "responsible  parent- 
hood."— Greensboro    News. 

Asheville.  Paul  Roth,  17-year-old 
Asheville  high  school  student,  was 
named  yesterday  as  winner  in  the 
Statewide  oratorical  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Americanism  Commit- 
tee of  the  North  Carolina  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  —  Winston- 
Salem  Journal. 

Raleigh.  With  reports  from  several 
of  the  schools  still  not  in,  City  School 
Superintendent  Jesse  O.  Sanderson 
reported  success  yesterday  (Nov.  9) 
in  the  Raleigh  Schools'  "Book  for 
Germany"  campaign. — Raleigh  News 
and  Observer. 

Winston-Salem.  The  past,  present 
and  future  of  North  Carolina's 
schools  was  discussed  by  Winfield 
Blackwell,  Forsyth  County  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Forest  Park  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  Winston-Salem 
Sentinel. 

Watauga.  Social  leaders  from  14 
counties  met  at  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  here  yesterday 
(Nov.  15)  to  participate  in  one  of  a 
series  of  resource-use  education  con- 
ferences being  sponsored  all  over  the 
State  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Wake.  Wake  County's  white  and 
Negro  classroom  teachers  will  con- 
sider arts  and  crafts  at  general  meet- 
ings scheduled  to  begin  at  10  this 
morning    (Nov.    10). 

Salisbury.  J.  Melville  Broughton 
of  Raleigh,  former  governor  and  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senate,  last 
night  (Nov.  13)  told  members  of  the 
Rowan  County  unit  of  the  N.C.E.A. 
that  teachers  of  North  Carolina  are 
justified  in  their  demands  for  in- 
creased salaries. — Salisbury  Post. 
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State  Board  Adopts  Policy 
Regarding  School  Assignment 

To  implement  the  law  requiring  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  school  in  the  district 
in  which  they  reside  unless  assigned 
elsewhere  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Board  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing policy  regarding  school  assign- 
ments: 

1.  Between  Two  Administrative 
Units.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
is  not  disposed  to  interfere  in  the  at- 
tendance of  children  outside  their  a*T 
ministrative  unit  in  so  long  as  such  at- 
tendance is  agreeable  with  the  boards 
of  education  of  the  two  administrative 
units  involved.  If  one  of  the  two  boards 
objects  to  such  attendance,  then  the 
State  Board  of  Education  requires  the 
children  involved  to  attend  school  in 
their  own  district  unless  the  specific 
case  is  passed  upon  to  the  contrary  in 
an  official  session  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

2.  Within  County  Administrative 
Units.  Within  county  administrative 
units,  county  boards  of  education  shall 
assign  children  to  the  various  schools 
in  so  long  as  changes  in  bus  routes  as 
fixed  by  the  Division  of  Transportation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are 
not  required.  If  bus  route  changes  are 
required,  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion shall  make  application,  by  official 
resolution,  to  the  Division  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. If  the  requested  changes  are  ap- 
proved, these  changes  shall  have  the 
effect  of  reassigning  schools  for  the 
children  involved." 

Board  Authorizes  Bids  for 
Supplementary  Books 

Bids  were  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  on  a  list  of  text- 
books for  supplementary  use  in  the 
public  schools  on  December  4,  1947. 

The  list,  which  w.as  presented  by 
Supt.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  was  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  headed  by 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith.  In  accordance 
with  the  Board's  authorization  bids 
were  opened  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  on  January  8,  1948. 
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Educators  Lay  Plans  For 
Revising  High  School  Curriculum 

B  Nine  educators  met  for  three  days  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  lay  plans 
for  revising  the  high-school  curriculum  so  as  to  make  it  more  meaningful  to 
some  four  million  youths  who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college  nor  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  jobs  in  trades  and  industries.  The  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Life  Adjustment  Education  for  Youth  represent  nine  national  educational  organ- 
izations. 

Benjamin   C.    Willis,    superintendent 

of  schools,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
chu'a-man.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
three-day  meeting,  Chairman  Willis 
called  a  press  conference  at  which 
he  said: 

"How  to  provide  for  the  varied  needs 
of  all  youth,  the  largest  percentage  of 
whom  do  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college  or 
do  not  wish  to  take  up  a  skilled  occupa- 
tion, is  the  target  we  hope  to  hit.  In 
the  acbievement  of  this  aim  the  Com- 
mission calls  for  the  widest  possible 
co-operative  action  within  every  school 
community.  It  visualizes  programs  of 
action  at  State  and  local  education 
levels  which  should  result  in  the  as- 
sembling of  facts,  techniques,  pro- 
cedures and  ways  of  getting  useful  in- 
formation which  can  be  made  available 
across  the  nation. 

"We  face  a  new  challenge  for  peace 
— every  youth  in  school — life  adjust- 
ment education  for  each.  This  Commis- 
sion, working  through  the  established 
agencies  of  education,  will  do  its 
utmost  to  point  up  the  problems  and 
will  endeavor  to  act  decisively  for  the 
benefit  of  all  young  people." 

Among  the  first  projects  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  to  study  the  extent  to 
which  high  schools  can  retain  pupils; 
to  spot  pilot  schools  with  good,  practi- 
cal courses  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  the  work  of  these  pilot 
schools;  and  to  promote  co-operative 
research  bearing  on  life  adjustment 
problems. 

Actively  working  with  the  Commis- 
sion is  a  steering  group  composed  of 
Office  of  Education  staff  members. 
These  include  Galen  Jones,  director, 
Secondary  Education  Division ;  Ray- 
mond Gregory,  director,  Vocational 
Education  Division;  and  John  Dale 
Russell,  director,  Higher  Education  Di- 
vision. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  Com- 
mission will  be  in  existence  for  three 
years. 


National  P.-T.  A.  Board 
^dopts  Defense  Statement 

A  formal  sratement  embodying  the 
ideas  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  on  the  question  of  national 
defense  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  on 
June  5,  1947.  This  statement  will  be 
considered  by  the  various  State  Con- 
gresses and,  if  approved  by  30  of  the 
states,  will  become  an  established  part 
of  the  national  program.  The  text  of 
the  statement  follows: 

"We  believe  that  in  this  period  of 
international  tension,  as  we  work  dili- 
gently for  permanent  peace,  our  nation 
should  maintain  a  military  force  capa- 
ble of  going  into  action  in  defense  of 
the  nation  or  in  fulfillment  of  our  in- 
ternational commitments.  We  urge  a 
broad  program  of  scientific  develop- 
ment and  technological  application,  a 
co-ordinated  intelligence  service,  a 
strong  up-to-the-minute  air  force,  a 
strong  navy,  and  an  adequate  army 
composed  of  thoroughly  trained,  fully 
equipped  men.  We  urge  these  rather 
than  a  universal  military  training, 
which  at  best  could  do  no  more  than 
produce  an  unmobilized  mass  of  half- 
trained  boys.  We  consider  a  program 
of  universal  military  training  to  be 
unjustifiable  for  purely  educational 
purposes,  an  obstacle  to  world  under- 
standing and  world  peace,  and  an  in- 
adequate provision  for  defending  the 
nation  under  conditions  of  modern  war- 
fare." 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .... 

We  are  more  and  more  frequently  being  asked  the  question,  "Is  this  a  good  time  to 
issue  bonds  and  construct  new  school  plant  facilities?" 

There  are  three  or  four  considerations  entering  into  the  answer  to  this  question: 

1.  How  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  the  new  facilities? 

2.  How  much  lower  are  the  interest  rates  than  they  were  at  the  time  the  building 
costs  were  considered  low? 

3.  How  much  better  is  the  type  of  construction  that  we  can  get  today  at  the 
higher  costs? 

Fire  resistant  construction  is  now  about  as  cheap  as  the  so  called  ordinary  masonry 
construction.  This  was  not  so  during  the  "cheap"  years. 

In  cases  of  rather  urgent  need,  I  believe  that  the  importance  of  good  school  plants 
and  the  relation  between  rising  building  costs  and  declining  interest  rates  answers  this 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

The  greatly  reduced  cost  of  insurance  for  the  more  fire  resistant  type  of  construc- 
tion is  another  important  factor  to  consider  in  the  type  of  buildings  that  it  seems  wise 
to  construct  at  the  present  time.  When  school  units  issue  bonds  now,  the  too  often 
overlooked  debt  service  payments  for  interest  and  the  large  current  expenditures  for 
insurance  will  not  be  so  heavy  a  burden  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

My  opinion  is  based  on  contracts  for  buildings  that  we  have  recently  let  in  the 
State,  and  is  augmented  by  the  opinion  of  the  large  number  of  school  administrators 
and  the  chief  state  school  officers  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  confer  within 
recent  weeks. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  this  whole  problem  is  the  matter  of  providing 
modern  hygienic  classrooms  for  the  children  who  need  them  now.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  a  right  to  deny  a  single  child  in  North  Carolina  a  modern  classroom  in  which 
to  attend  school  simply  because  prices  are  higher  than  those  existing  a  few  years  ago. 
The  needs  of  children  for  adequate  school  buildings  facilities  should  be  met  when  those 
needs  arise. 
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FEDERAL  AID  IN  1948? 

DESPITE  the  increased  financial  aid  provided  for 
public  education  in  the  several  states  by  their 
respective  legislatures,  the  need  for  Federal  aid  per- 
sists. 

A  majority  of  the  states  which  increased  State  and 
local  aid  to  schools  still  pay  their  teachers  salaries  of 
less  than  $2,400  annually.  Where  raises  were  given 
the  increased  cost  of  living  has  tended  to  discount  a 
good  part  of  the  raise.  According  to  a  spot  check  by 
the  N.E.A.  Kesearch  Division,  a  shortage  of  good 
teachers  still  exists  in  13  out  of  15  states.  Then,  too, 
the  teacher-load  is  much  too  great  in  a  number  of 
states. 

Federal  aid  is  needed,  therefore,  to  remove  the  in- 
equalities that  exist  among  schools  as  a  result  of  in- 
adequate support.  Furthermore,  Federal  aid  is  needed 
to  strengthen  the  nation  for  its  place  in  world  affairs 
for  an  enduring  peace. 

Congress  now  has  before  it  bills  S472  and  HR  2953. 
If  these  bills  are  to  become  law,  the  educational  leaders 
and  others  interested  must  lend  their  support  to  those 
on  the  various  committees  in  favor  of  the  measures. 
More  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  must  be  con- 
vinced not  only  of  the  need  but  also  that  only  through 
Federal  aid  can  the  need  be  fulfilled.  And  that  it  should 
be  fulfilled  in  1948. 


AIDING  OUR  ENEMIES 

ADVOCATES    of   alien   ideologies   find   strong,   po- 
tential   allies    in    such    threatening    circumstances 
as  the  following  within  the  United  States: 

Five  million  children  were  without  opportunity  of 
becoming  well  grounded  in  the  foundations  of  American 
life  because  they  were  not  in  school  at  all  according 
to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1940. 

Some  communities  in  some  states  in  1940  spent  60 
times  as  much  for  the  education  of  a  child  as  did  some 
other  communities  in  other  states. 

Ten  million  adults  in  1940  had  so  little  schooling  as 
to  be  almost  illiterate. 

Three  million  of  this  number  had  never  been  en- 
rolled in  any  school. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  people  over  25  years  of 
age  in  1940  had  six  years  or  less  of  schooling. 

Educational  neglect  caused  Selective  Service  in 
World  War  II  to  reject  the  equivalent  of  20  combat 
divisions,  almost  as  many  combat  divisions  as  were 
deployed  in   the  entire  Pacific   area   during  the  war. 


DANGEROUS  CONDITIONS  CONTINUE 

RIGHT  now,  in  1947-48,  there  are: 
100,000  teachers  employed  on  emergency  substand- 
ard certificates — 1  in  9  as  contrasted  with  1  in  200  in 
1939-40. 

Large  shortages  of  qualified  teachers  in  many  states. 

Salary  schedules  so  low  in  many  states  that  often 
the  ablest  high  school  graduates  shun  teaching  as  a 
career. 

Not  less  than  2,000,000  children  denied  proper  in- 
structional opportunities  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
teacher  shortage. 

Overcrowded  classrooms  and  heavy  teacher  load  in 
every  state. 

Educational  slum  areas  in  many  states  and  commu- 
nities. 

Millions  of  children  denied  adequate  school  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  instructional  supplies. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  IS  AT  STAKE 

SUCH  conditions  are  tragic  and  dangerous.  They 
provide  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  alien  ideologies 
most  readily  take  root  and  flourish.  The  state  legisla- 
tures in  1947  did  a  commendable  job  of  providing  the 
funds  to  start  the  schools  back  on  the  road  to  their  pre- 
war status.  Merely  to  restore  the  state  systems  of  edu- 
cation to  their  1940  status  is,  however,  an  illconceived 
and  dangerous  objective.  The  public  schools  must  be 
lifted  far  above  their  1940  level  if  this  great  Republic 
is  to  be  successful  in  the  drive  to  make  secure  the  way 
of  free  men. 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT 

IT  IS  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  share  in 
the  support  of  public  education  which  is  our  greatest 
bulwark  against  the  "isms"  boring  within  the  nation. 
Federal  aid  abroad  is  necessary.  It  should  be  provided. 
But  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  expend  BILLIONS  of 
dollars  to  halt  the  march  of  Communism  abroad  and,  at 
the  same  time,  refuse  to  spend  a  few  MILLIONS  to 
complete  the  bulwark  at  home  against  the  same  forces  in 
the  minds  of  otherwise  neglected  and  forgotten  Ameri- 
can children.  Without  Federal  aid  for  our  public 
schools  this  job  cannot  be  done.  With  Federal  aid  it 
can  be  accomplished.  Sound  national  policy  calls  for 
action  by  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Legislative  News  Flash,  December  5,  1947,  National 
Education  Association. 

North  Carolina  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Principal  Sees  Results  of 
Guidance  Program 

Principal  D.  F.  Stillwell  of  the  South 
Fork  School,  Forsyth  County,  lists  the 
following  as  "deep  and  lasting  results" 
of  the  guildance  program  carried  on  at 
his  school : 

1.  Teachers  know  the  cumulative 
record  and  how  to  use  it. 

2.  Children  from  grade  one  up  are 
getting  some  idea  of  the  other  man's 
job. 

3.  The  counselor  who  has  been  re- 
lieved of  one  class  is  busy  the  entire 
period.  All  seniors  have  been  for  a 
conference  and  more  than  40  pupils 
who  are  seeking  help. 

4.  There  exists  a  more  friendly 
atmosphere. 

5.  Less  friction  exists  between  pupils 
and  faculty. 

6.  Two  short  dramatizations  "Miser- 
able Molly"  and  "My  Future  and  I" 
have  been  written  by  the  two  upper 
grade  English  classes  for  presentation 
in  Assembly. 

7.  Community  interest  is  high. 

8.  Vast  amount  of  information  is 
coming  in  daily  on  occupations. 

9.  Four  seniors  have  decided  to  enter 
college  and   have   selected   the  college. 

10.  Interest  tests  have  been  given  to 
all  high  school  pupils. 

11.  Guidance  books  are  being  read 
widely. 

12.  THE  REAL  TEST.  Pupils  like 
this  added  service  and  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

According  to  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
State  Supervisor  of  Occupational  In- 
formation and  Guidance  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
"Principal  Stillwell  and  his  staff  are 
really  doing  a  fine  job  in  the  promotion 
of  guidance  activities.  If  we  could  get 
more  schools  to  do  what  South  Fork 
is  doing,  I'm  sure  that  there  would  be 
a  great  improvement  in  the  services 
rendered  our  high  school  boys  and 
girls." 

Foundation  Announces 
Poster  Contest 

The  23rd  Annual  Poster  Contest  has 
been  announced  by  the  Latham  E'oun- 
dation.  The  contest  is  open  to  children 
and  adults  in  six  groups:  (1)  grades 
1,  2,  and  3 ;  (2)  grades  4,  5,  and  6;  (3) 
grades  7,  8,  9 ;  (4)  grades  10,  11,  and 
12;  (5)  art  schools  and  colleges;  and 
(6)   professionals. 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  all 
groups,  and  scholarships  to  the  winners 
in  groups  4  and  5.  Closing  date  of  the 
contest  is  March  1,  1948.  For  rules  and 
regulations  write  the  Latham  Founda- 
tion, Box  1322,  Stanford  University, 
California. 


47,071  Students  Enrolled 

In  North  Carolina  Colleges 

2,968  More  Than  Last  Year 

p  Enrollment  in  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  totals  47,071,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  recently  made  by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference.  This  number  is  2,968  or  6.7  per  cent  more  than  the 
44,103  students  enrolled  in  these  institutions  last  year,  Dr.  Hillman  stated. 

"By  races  the  enrollment  is  as  follows:  White,  38,500;  Negro,  8,440;  and  In- 
dian, 131.  By  types  of  schools,  the  enrollment  is:  senior  colleges,  41,161;  junior 
colleges,  5,437;  and  off-campus  centers,  473. 

"Not  counting  the  students  enrolled  in  the  off-campus  centres,  69.6  per  cent 
of  the  white  students  are  men,  while  50.9  per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  are 
men.  In  the  Indian  coflege  men  constitute  60.3  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

"In  the  white  colleges  49  per  cent  are  veterans ;  in  the  Negro  colleges,  33  per 
cent;  and  in  the  Indian  college,  the  per  cent  of  veterans  is  48.  The  over-all  vet- 
eran freshmen  enrollment  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  freshmen.  Within 
four  years  the  veteran  enrollment  will  be  rather  small." 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  various  institutions  for  1946- 
47  and  1947-48,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  during  this  period: 

ENROLLMENT  BY  INSTITUTIONS 

(AS  OF  OCTOBER  FOB  EACH  TEAR) 

1947-48  Increase  or 

Institution                                                              Men            Women           Total  1946-47  Decrease 
A.  Senior  Colleges — White: 

University,  Chapel  Hill 6,712             958          7,670  6,802             868 

State  College 5,282               51          5,333  4,903             430 

Woman's  College 2,112          2,112  2,108                 4 

Appalachian 558              447           1,005  899              106 

East  Carolina 728             676          1,404  1,213             191 

Western  Carolina 403             148             551  496               55 

Total  Public 13,683           4,392        18,075  1M21         "X654 

Atlantic  Christian  336  187  523  394  129 

Black  Mountain  46  44  90  91  —1 

Catawba 575  212  787  676  111 

Davidson 978  1  979  910  69 

Duke 3,520  1,370  4,890  4,794  96 

Elon 561  148  709  618  91 

Flora  Macdonald  3  309  312  278  34 

Greensboro 3  402  405  400  5 

Guilford 440  152  592  561  31 

High  Point  612  208  820  775  45 

Lenoir  Rhyne  602  242  844  760  84 

Meredith 1  577  578  535  43 

Montreat 206  206  204  2 

Queens 28  439  467  426  41 

Salem 45  345  390  380  10 

Wake  Forest  1,703  297  2,000  1,540  460 

Total  Private   9,453  5.139  14,592  13,342  1,250 

Total   Senior—  White 23,136  9,531  32,667  29,763  2,904 

Senior  Colleges — Negro: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  2,176  572  2,748  2,170  578 

North  Carolina  496  462  958  928  30 

Elizabeth   City  78  411  489  478  11 

Fayetteville 150  435  585  .  600  —15 

Winston-Salem 166  318  484  556  —72 

Total  Public 3,066  2,198  5,264  4,732  532 

Barber  Scotia  151  151  152  —1 

Bennett 485  485  469  16 

Johnson  C.  Smith  475  336  811  851  —40 

Livingstone 166  219  385  375  10 

Shaw 368  457  825  776  49 

St.  Augustine's  174  268  442  371 71 

Total  Private  1,183  1,916  3,099  2,994  105 

Total  Senior— Negro  4,249  4,114  8,363  7,726  637 
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Senior  Colleges — Indian: 

Pembroke ., 79 

Total  Senior  Colleges....  27,464 
Junior  Colleges — White: 

Asheville-Biltmore 259 

Wilmington 125 

Total  Public  384 


Belmont   Abbey*   

Brevard 

Campbell 

Edwards  Military  Institute  . 

Gardner-Webb 

Lees-McBae  

Louisburg 

Mars  Hill  

Mitchell 

Oak  Eidge*  

Peace*  

Pfeiffer 

Pineland 

Presbyterian* 

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Genevieve  

St.  Mary's    - 

Warren   Wilson   

Wingate* 

Total  Private  

Total  Junior — White 

Junior  College — Negro: 
Immanuel  Lutheran*  


175 
318 
424 
30 
257 
114 
251 
557 


2.965 
3,349 


•;.i 


131  122 

41,161         37,611 


3,550 


131 
113 


463 
121 


257 

139 

15 

7 

52 

86 

183 

28 

81_ 

1,975 
2,033 


20 

Total  Junior  Colleges  ....     3,384  2  053 

Total  Senior  and  , 

Junior  Colleges  30,848  15,750 

Off-Campus  Centers — White:  | 

Albemarle 

Burlington 

Burnsville 

Charlotte 

Fayetteville 

Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Hendersonville 

Murphy  

Rocky  Mount 

Wilmington 

Total  White  

Off-Campus  Centers — Negro:  t 

Asheville 

Wilmington 

Total  Negro  

Total  Off-Campus 

.  Summary  : 

White  students  

Negro  students  

Indian  students  


302 
140 

442 

175 
449 
537 

30 
378 
213 
330 
1,020 
207 

88 
257 
336 

15 
258 

52 

86 
184 

55 

270 

4,940 

5,382 


33 

302 
25 
26 


451 


22 
473 


243 


35 

43 
32 
272 
61 
76 
39 
48 
45 
32 
74 
192 
949 

32 
22 

54 
1,003 


38,049  35,108 

8,418  7,870 

131  122 

Total  in  Institutions - ..._  46,598  43,100 

Off-Campus  Centers  473  1,003 

Grand  Total  ■ 47,071  44,103 

♦High  school  students  included  in  1946-47  ;  no  high  school  students  in  1947-48. 

tMostly  men. 


3,498 

—35 

—43 

1 

30 

—36 

—50 

—39 

17 

—45 

—32 

—74 

—192 

—498 

—32 


—32 
—530 

2,941 

548 

9 

3,498 
—530 
2,968 


Radio  Scripts  on  German 
Problem  Available 

How  can  we  make  sure  that  Ger- 
many will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  third 
world  war?  A  new  series  of  15-minute 
radio  scripts  on  the  problem  of  postwar 
Germany  is  the  theme. 

The  series  will  present  in  vivid,  dra- 
matic form  the  background  of  German 
history,  the  rise  of  militarism,  and  the 
reasons  underlying  Germany's  two  at- 
tempts at  world  conquest.  In  order  that 
each  script  may  be  timely,  the  series 
will  be  released  at  intervals  throughout 
the   year,   beginning   about   October   1. 

The  scripts  can  be  used  on  or  off  the 
air.  They  make  ideal  program  material 
for  club  meetings,  school  assemblies, 
radio  workshops,  community  centers, 
church  organizations,  and  veterans 
groups. 

For  free  copies,  write  the  Radio  De- 
partment, Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
World  War  III,  515  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

"Great  Books"  Program 
Makes  Beginning  in  State 

Revised  and  increased  interest  in  the 
old  classics,  which  is  the  program  of 
the  Great  Books  Foundation,  received 
its  first  impetus  in  North  Carolina  at 
a  recent  luncheon  at  North  Carolina 
State  College.  Some  fifty  guests  of  the 
college  heard  representatives  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  explain  Chancel- 
lor Robert  M.  Hutchins'  new  cultural 
drive.  This  "Plato-for-the  masses" 
movement  is  designed  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  adult  reading  and  discus- 
sion groups  to  equip  themselves  "to 
better  understand  life  today." 

The  program,  which  calls  for  a  four- 
year  reading  sequence  of  great  books, 
has  been  carried  on  experimentally  in 
Chicago  for  three  years  and  its  success 
there  has  already  caused  the  movement 
to   spread   to   17   United   States   cities. 

The  Great  Books  Foundation  is  in- 
terested not  only  in  encouraging  good 
reading  but  also  in  promoting  better 
thinking,  and  to  that  end  proposes  a 
training  course  for  prospective  seminar 
leaders. 

L/ife  magazine,  in  its  report  on  the 
movement,  has  this  to  say.  "The  great- 
books  groups  read  both  sides — and 
sometimes  more — of  every  historic  is- 
sue. Hutchins  &  Co.  hold  that  if  men 
are  fit  to  govern  themselves,  they  are 
fit  to  think  for  themselves." 

Schools  interested  in  organizing  such 
discussion  groups  should  write  The 
Great  Books  Foundation,  Box  NN, 
Chicago  90,  Illinois. 
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Education  Commission  Begins  Study 

jg  More  than  250  professional  and  lay  men  and  women  from  every   section   of 
North  Carolina  met  in  Raleigh  on  Monday,  November  17,  to  begin  a  study  of 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  State. 

The  250  persons  compose  15  study  and  advisory  committees,  each  of  which  will 
devote  its  attentions  for  the  next  several  months  to  a  particular  phase  of  educa- 
tion in  this  State.  The  results  of  the 
work  of  each  study  and  advisory  group 
and  their  suggestions  will  be  presented 
next  fall  to  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission, under  whose  plans  and  super- 
vision the  15  committees  will  operate. 
The  Commission  itself  was  authorized 
by  the  1947  General  Assembly  to  study 
all  phases  of  education  within  the 
State. 


Since  that  time,  the  Commission, 
headed  by  R.  Grady  Rankin  of  Gas- 
tonia,  has  divided  its  work  into  15 
fields,  and  has  assigned  a  professional- 
lay  study  and  advisory  committee  to 
study  the  problems  in  each  field  and 
present  their  findings  to  the  Commis- 
sion. In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
obtained  the  services  of  numerous 
technical  and  professional  people  from 
outside  the  State  to  serve  as  consult- 
ants. Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  Florida  is 
chief  consultant.  Work  of  the  entire 
project  is  being  co-ordinated  by  W.  H. 
Plemmons,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  will  as- 
semble results  of  the  work  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  15  study  and 
advisory  committees  and  prepare  and 
present  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Governor  and  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Nine  counties  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  seven  city  administrative  units 
within  these  counties  have  been  se- 
lected for  intensive  study.  They  are : 
Brunswick  County,  Wilson  County, 
Wilson,  Elm  City,  Northampton  County, 
Orange  County,  Chapel  Hill,  Guilford 
County,  Greensboro,  High  Point, 
Wilkes  County,  North  Wilkesboro, 
Swain  County,  Sampson  County,  and 
Clinton. 

The  15  fields  of  study  with  the  chair- 
man of  each  group  are  as  follows: 

Organization  and  Administration,  O. 
Arthur  Kirkman  of  High  Point. 

Committee  on  Finance,  Arch  T.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Raleigh. 

School  Transportation,  J.  J.  Tarlton, 
Rutherfordton. 

School  Plants,  M.  T.  Lambeth,  States- 
ville. 

Teacher  Education,  W.  M.  Jenkins, 
Durham. 

Instructional  Personnel,  M  o  z  e  1 1  e 
Causey,  Greensboro. 

Instructional  Program,  W.  Theo  Dal- 
ton,  Greensboro. 


Slidefilms  Available 


In  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
schools  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  in  setting  up  their  slide- 
film  library,  Young  America  Films 
is  making  a  special  "Package" 
offer  of  the  new  Viewlex  slidefilm 
and  2x2  slide  projector  and  an  in- 
itial supply  of  slidefilms.  The  to- 
tal price  of  the  Viewlex  projector 
and  $30.00  worth  of  slidefilms  is 
$79.50. 

Slidefilms  available  are  on  such 
subjects  as  Federal  Government, 
Health,  Living  Safely,  Transporta- 
tion and  Communication,  United 
Nations,  and  familiar  classic  chil- 
dren's stories. 

The  Viewlex  projector  was 
especially  designed  for  classroom 
use,  having  a  simplified  threading 
device  and  positive  framing.  It 
eliminates  film  damage,  and  is 
equipped  with  an  aspheric  lens, 
providing  brilliant  screen  illumi- 
nation. 

Young  America  Films  also  has 
for  distribution  approximately 
fifty  16mm  films  on  the  subjects 
of  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Sci- 
ence, Health,  Personal  Guidance, 
Physical  Education,  Safety  and 
Social  Studies.  For  free  Film  Cata- 
log and  other  information  write 
to  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18 
East  41st  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 


Elementary  Education,  Mrs.  Gussie 
Parker,  Clinton. 

Secondary  Education,  T.  T.  Hamil- 
ton, Jr.,  Wilmington. 

Pupil  Personnel  and  Personnel  Serv- 
ices, I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Instructional  Materials,  M.  E.  Yount, 
Graham. 

Adult  Education,  Mrs.  T.  Fred 
Henry,  Salisbury- 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children, 
W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis. 

Vocational  Education,  Harry  B.  Cald- 
well, Greensboro. 

Resources,  Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr., 
Chapel  Hill. 


Hillman  Requests  Information 
On  Colleges  for  1947-48 

Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege Conference,  recently  sent  out  a 
request  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  State  for  enrollments,  num- 
ber of  faculty  members,  salaries  paid, 
library  and  teaching  load  for  the  year 
1947-48. 

According  to  Dr.  Hillman  this  in- 
formation is  to  serve  two  primary  pur- 
poses:  (1)  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
accrediting  the  institution  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  (2)  to  show  the  degree 
to  which  the  colleges  are  now  able  to 
take  care  of  all  qualified  students  who 
desire  to  be  admitted. 

High  School  Graduates 
May  Join  Cadet  Corps 

High  school  graduates  and  seniors 
scheduled  to  be  graduated  from  high 
school  in  June,  1948,  may  qualify  for 
an  appointment  as  a  Cadet-Midshipman 
in  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps. 

Those  who  qualify  and  receive  ap- 
pointments as  Cadet-Midshipmen,'  re- 
ceive a  four-year  course  combining 
training  along  professional  lines  for  a 
career  in  the  Merchants  Marine  with 
a  college  education.  Cadet-Midshipmen 
receive  food,  quarters  and  pay  of  at 
least  $65  per  month. 

The  four-year  course  consists  of 
three  years  at  the  Academy  and  one 
year  at  sea.  The  courses  of  study  at  the 
Academy  are  all  on  a  college  level. 
These  include  professional  subjects, 
such  as  marine  engineering,  navigation, 
electricity,  ship  construction,  naval 
science,  and  tactics,  and  also,  courses 
in  economics,  business  administration, 
languages,  history,  science,  etc.  An  act 
of  Congress  authorizes  the  Academy  to 
award  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  to 
its  graduates  when  the  Academy  is  ac- 
credited by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities. 

It  is  recommended  that  those  inter- 
ested in  applying  for  the  educational 
and  career  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Cadet  Corps  seek  advice  and  additional 
information  from  the  vocational  guid- 
ance counselor.  Application  forms  for 
the  April  examination,  catalogues  and 
complete  information  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from :  Deputy  Supervisor,  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps,  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  Training  Di- 
vision, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Church  Council  Sponsors 
Drive  for  Clothes 

A  Statewide  campaign  for  the  col- 
lection of  clothing,  shoes,  hedcling  and 
other  materials  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches. 

This  drive,  which  has  for  its  slogan, 
"Fill  a  Ship  With  Friendship,"  will  be 
conducted  during  the  week  of  January 
25-31.  It  has  for  its  goal  an  average  of 
a  pound  of  goods  from  every  person 
in  the  State.  Goods  collected  will  be 
shipped  to  the  Church  World  Service 
Center  at  New  Windsor,  Maryland,  for 
packing  and  shipping. 

The  State  has  been  organized  with 
workers  in  each  county.  According  to 
Ruth  Elliott,  Overseas  Relief  Consult- 
ant for  the  Council,  articles  most 
needed  are  clothing  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially men's  suits  and  coats,  and  babies 
and  children's  garments.  Shoes  for  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  bedding  are  also 
needed.  Smaller  things,  such  as  un- 
breakable toys  and  games  for  children, 
soap,  and  unbreakable  tableware  and 
kitchen  utensils  are  also  wanted.  AT, 
articles  should  be  in  usable  condition, 
with  shoes  tied  in  pairs. 

Last  year,  Miss  Elliott  states,  North 
Carolinians  gave  more  than  500,000 
pounds  of  goods  to  this  cause,  leading 
the  nation  in  this  respect. 

Information  on  the  drive,  names  of 
county  chairman,  films  and  other  ma- 
terials, may  be  secured  from  the  North 
Carolina  Council  of  Churches,  College 
Station,  Durham. 

Graduate  Certificates 
Show  Increase 

Teachers  and  principals  holding 
graduate  certificates  tend  to  increase, 
figures  recently  compiled  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public- 
Instruction  show. 

In  1942-43,  these  figures  show,  there 
were  employed  430  white  teachers,  49 
Negro  teachers,  100  white  principals 
and  25  Negro  principals,  a  total  of  G04, 
who  qualified  for  the  graduate  certif- 
icate. In  1946-47  these  numbers  were: 
493  white  teachers,  190  Negro  teachers, 
167  white  principals,  and  66  Negro 
principals,  a  total  of  916. 

One  requirement  for  the  graduate 
certificate  is  a  Master's  degree.  A  few 
teachers  and  principals  have  a  Mas- 
ter's degree,  but  do  not  meet  the  other 
requirements  for  the  graduate  certif- 
icate. These  persons  hold  Class  A  cer- 
tificates. 
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Colleges  Hold  Conference 

On  Resource-Use  Education 

g  Resource-Use  education  conferences  will  be  held  at  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College  on  January  31  and  at  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
on  February  7,  it  is  announced  by  Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver,  Program  Director  for 
the  Resource-Use  Education  Commission.  Conferences  were  held  at  Western  Caro- 
lina Teachers  College  and  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  last  fall,  Dr. 
Weaver  said. 

These  conferences  grew  out  of  plans 
formulated  at  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Southern  States  Work 
Conference  committees  held  in  Chapel 
Hill  last  August. 

The  program  agreed  upon  consisted 
of: 

1.  The  selection  of  six  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  to  serve  as  college  cen- 
ters for  resourse-use  education. 

2.  The  establishment  of  faculty  com- 
mittees in  each  of  the  institutions. 

3.  The  establishment  of  area  ad- 
visory committees  representing  various 
agencies  in  the  area  around  the  college 
center. 

4.  The  selection  of  five  to  ten  public 
schools  which  would  serve  as  partici- 
pating schools  in  experimenting  with 
various  phases  of  the  resource-use  edu- 
cation program. 

The  six  teacher-training  schools  in- 
vited to  be  centers,  and  which  agreed 
to  serve  are:  Western  Carolina  Teach- 
ers College,  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College,  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College,  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers 
College,  Woman's  College,  U.N.C. ; 
North  Carolina  College  at  Durham, 
Shaw  University  and  St.  Augustine's 
College,  the  last  two  serving  as  one 
unit. 

Faculty  committees  are  usually 
organized  by  having  the  president  of 
the  institution  appoint  them,  or  appoint 
a  chairman  who  then  selects  his  com- 
mittee. 

To  these  conferences  are  invited  su- 
perintendents and  principals  from  the 
schools  in  the  ten  or  twelve  counties 
surrounding  the  institution ;  the  com- 
missioners of  welfare ;  commissioners 
of  health ;  agricultural  extension 
agents ;  forestry  and  soil  conservation 
personnel ;  representatives  of  industry, 
the  church,  the  press  and  all  other 
agencies  in  the  area  interested  in  re- 
source use.  At  these  conferences,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  one  other  outstanding  leader 
in  resource-use  education  explains  the 
program  and  its  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  the  colleges.  The 
dean  or  president  of  the  college  pre- 
sents the  ways  in  which  the  institution 
can  participate  in  the  program.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  agencies  in- 
dicate how  their  work  fits  in  with  the 
resource-use  education   program.   Area 


committees  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  faculty  committees  are  organized. 
The  participating  schools  offer  themsel- 
ves as  demonstration  schools.  Meetings 
of  the  combined  faculty  and  area  com- 
mittees are  held  to  formulate  the  plans 
for  the  area  to  assist  in  channeling 
help  into  the  college  center  and  into  the 
participating  schools. 

So  far,  the  plans  which  have  been 
made  by  those  centers  already  organ- 
ized include  such  things  as : 

1.  Educational  conferences  on  the 
campuses  of  the  college  centers,  special- 
izing in  such  things  as  forestry,  soil 
conservation,  health  education,  visual 
education,  guidance  and  community 
planning. 

2.  Summer  workshops  in  resource- 
use  education  for  two  to  six  weeks  with 
some  special  ones  in  various  phases  of 
resource-use  education,  such  as  guid- 
ance, health  education  or  visual  educa- 
tion. 

3.  County  pi-ofessional  training  insti- 
tutes for  teachers  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  college  center,  the  State  committee, 
and  the  various  agencies  within  the 
area. 

4.  Special  emphasis  on  some  phase 
of  resource-use  education  in  the  various 
participating  schools  with  the  help  of 
the  appropriate  agencies,  that  is,  one 
school  concentrating  on  forestry,  an- 
other community  planning,  another 
guidance,  and  another  visual  education. 

5.  Several  of  the  college  centers  are 
contemplating  becoming  area  materials 
and  visual  education  distribution  cen- 
ters. 

6.  Establishment  of  field  service  or 
extension  service  from  the  college  cen- 
ters or  implimentation  of  present  ac- 
tivities. 

7.  An  evaluation  of  the  present 
courses  in  pre-service  education  at  the 
college  centers  to  see  how  resource-use 
education  can  be  strengthened  at  the 
institution. 


N.C.T.A.  Meets  Mar.  25-27 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers 
Association  will  meet  in  Raleigh, 
March  25-37,  it  is  announced  by 
W.  L.  Greene,  Executive  Seci'etary. 
A  program  is  being  arranged,  Mr. 
Green  stated,  concerning  which 
xnnouncement  will  be  made  later. 
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What  9l  Qtudance.  ? 


Here  are  some  good  definitions: 

1.  "Vocational  Guidance  is  the  process  of  assisting  the  individual  to  choose 
an  occupation,  prepare  for  it,  enter  upon  and  progress  in  it."  "Educational 
Guidance  is  the  conscious  effort  to  assist  in  the  intellectual  and  personal 
growth  of  the  individual." 

2.  "Guidance  is  a  form  of  systematic  assistance  whereby  students  are  aided 
in  achieving  satisfactory  adjustment  to  school  and  to  life." 

3.  "Guidance  is  a  part  of  all  education  and  an  essential  part.  Guidance  deals 
with  choices,  adjustments,  with  interpretations.  Wherever  choices,  adjust- 
ments and  interpretations  are  to  be  made  and  wherever  individual  needs  help 
in  making  choices,  adjustments,  interpretations,  there  is  guidance." 

4.  "Guidance  is  the  process  of  acquainting  the  individual  with  various  ways 
in  which  he  may  discover  and  use  his  natural  endownment,  enhanced  by  spe- 
cial training  from  any  sources,  so  he  may  live  and  make  a  living  to  the  best 
advantage  to  himself  and  to  society." 

5.  "Guidance  refers  to  that  part  of  the  school  program  which  is  most  con- 
cerned with  assisting  the  individual  to  become  more  effectively  orientated  to 
his  present  situation,  and  to  more  carefully  plan  his  future  in  terms  of  his 
needs,  interests,   abilities,   opportunities   and  social   responsibilities." 


New  Law  Cited;  When 
Tuition  May  be  Charged 

"School  children  shall  attend  school 
within  the  district  in  which  they  reside 
unless  assigned  elsewhere  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education." 

This  is  one  of  the  new  laws  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1947.  The 
original  law,  section  153-52,  still 
stands,  however,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  wher- 
ever it  shall  appear  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  schools,  to  transfer  children  living 
in  one  administrative  unit  or  district 
to  another  administrative  unit  or  dis- 
trict for  the  full  term  of  such  school 
without  the  payment  of  tuition:  Pro- 
vided, that  sufficient  space  is  available 
in  the  buildings  of  such  unit  or  dis- 
trict to  which  the  said  children  are 
transferred:  Provided  further,  the  pro- 
vision as  to  the  non-payment  of  tuition 
shall  not  apply  to  children  who  have 
not  been  transferred  as  set  out  in  this 
section." 

School  Building  Costs  to  Rise 

School  plant  construction  costs,  ac- 
cording to  Educators'  Washinyton  Dis- 
patch, "will  edge  upward  about  5  to  8 
per  cent  over  present  leads"  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1947. 

The  hike  in  steel  prices  from  $5  to 
$10  per  ton  will  cause  the  price  of  nails, 
pipe,  hardware,  steel  girders  and  heat- 
ing equipment  to  increase.  Add  to  this 
the  rise  in  price  of  lower  grades  of 
lumber,  the  high  level  of  demand,  and 
possible  increase  in  freight  rates  and 
the  tightening  of  the  freight  car  situ- 
ation— all  make  a  pretty  bad  picture. 

Construction  costs  are  now  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  above  prewar  levels. 


Southern  Association 
Approves  Negro  Colleges 

North  Carolina's  three  Negro  teach- 
ers' colleges,  located  at  Elizabeth  City, 
Fayetteville,  and  Winston-Salem,  were 
approved  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Louisville,   Kentucky. 

In  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  N.  C. 
Newbold,  Director  of  Negro  Education 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  presented  to  the  Associ- 
ation by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  who 
represented  the  Department  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  three  colleges, 
while  located  in  different  cities,  ac- 
tually operate  almost  as  a  single  unit 
because  of  the  close  co-operation  of 
their  presidents  and  their  trustees  with 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  State 
school  authorities. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1947-48,  the  three 
institutions  have  combined  resources  of 
$3,137,984,  Newbold  pointed  out,  includ- 
ing a  fund  of  $1,645,074  set  aside  by  the 
last  Legislature  for  permanent  im- 
provements during  the  next  two  years. 
There  are  68,190  live  books  in  the  three 
libraries;  faculty  salaries  range  from 
$2,000  to  $3,900 ;  there  are  four  faculty 
members  holding  doctor  of  philosophy 
degrees,  13  others  with  three  years  of 
graduate  studies  and  13  with  two  years 
graduate  credit. 

The  three  institutions  are  known  as 
The  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, the  Fayetteville  State  Teachers 
College,  and  the  Winston-Salem  Teach- 
ers College. 


Troubles  Beset  Schools 

Troubles  of  boycotts  and  strikes 
were  the  order  of  the  day  in  a  number 
of  the  North  Carolina  schools  during 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  headlines.  All 
have  ended  now,  however,  and  appear 
to  be  operating  under  normal  sched- 
ules. 

In  Wheat  Swamp,  Lenqir  County, 
parents  refused  to  send  their  children 
to  school  because  the  school  commit- 
tee refused  to  resign  after  they  had 
elected  a  new  principal. 

Over  in  Polk  County,  Sunny  View 
High  School  students  refused  to  at- 
tend Mill  Spring  High  School,  which 
had  been  designated  by  the  State  to 
receive  students  from  Sunny  View  and 
other  schools  in  the  county. 

Parents  of  Sharon  district,  Iredell 
County,  had  kept  their  children  out  of 
school  as  a  protest  against  the  board 
of  education  for  deciding  to  consolidate 
the  Sharon  district  with  others,  rather 
than  rebuild  the  school  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1943. 

Similarly,  a  boycott  of  the  Abbots- 
burg  school  district  in  Bladen  County 
involved  the  sending  of  that  commu- 
nity's children  to  a  Bladenboro  school 
because  the  Abbotsburg  elementary 
school  had  burned  last  spring.  The  pa- 
trons wished  to  use  a  nearby  church 
temporarily. 

Duncan  Heads  Southern 
Association  of  Negroes 

S.  E.  Duncan,  State  Inspector  of 
Negro  High  Schools,  Division  of  Ne- 
gro Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  for  Negroes  at 
its  fourteenth  annual  convention  held 
at  Prairie  View  State  College,  Prairie 
View,  Texas,  December  3-5,  1947. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was 
"Significant  Issues  in  Education  To- 
day." 

According  to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  1948 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
at  Williston  Industrial  School,  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  this  being  the 
first  time  that  the  convention  will  have 
been  held  at  a  high  school.  Heretofore, 
the  Association  has  always  held  its  an- 
nual sessions  at  some  college. 

Twenty-eight  Negro  high  schools  of 
the  State  hold  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation, according  to  Mr.  Duncan.  At 
its  recent  meeting  the  Carver  High 
School  of  Mt.  Olive  and  DuBois  High 
School  of  Wake  Forest  were  admitted 
to  membership. 
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1946-47  Tests  Show 
Varied  Results 

Results  of  the  Statewide  testing  pro- 
gram given  to  pupils  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth  grades  last  year  were  varied,  an 
analysis  made  by  the  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Test  Service  of  World  Book 
Co.,  shows.  Conclusions  indicated  by 
the  data  from  this  testing  program  are 
f.s  follows: 

A.  White  Pupils 

(1)  The  public  school  systems  in 
North  Carolina  appear  to  be  increasing 
the   effectiveness   of   their  instruction. 

(2)  The  average  performance  in  the 
eighth-grade  classes  very  closely  ap- 
proaches the  average  performance  in 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

(3)  For  two  years  in  succession  the 
average  scores  in  the  eighth-grade 
classes  have  been  lower  in  Spelling 
and  Word  Meaning  than  in  other  tests. 

(4)  This  year's  eighth  grade  reached 
approximately  the  same  achievement 
level  as  that  which  was  reached  by 
last  year's  eighth  grade. 

(5)  Both  the  fifth  and  eighth-grade 
students  made  their  highest  averages 
on  the  Arithmetic  Reasoning  and  the 
Arithmetic  Computation   tests. 

(6)  For  the  fifth-grade  pupils  the 
average  score  was  lowest  in  the  Word 
Meaning  test.  In  last  year's  fourth 
grade,  which  was  composed  of  essen- 
tially the  same  pupils,  the  Word  Mean- 
ing average  was  also  the  lowest. 

(7)  Although  the  grade  equivalent 
corresponding  to  the  average  score  was 
approximately  1.1  school  years  higher 
for  this  year's  fifth  grade  than  for  last 
year's  fourth  grade,  the  fifth  grade 
average  is  still  significantly  below  that 
of  the  typical  fifth-grade  student  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

(S)  The  average  grade  equivalent  of 
this  year's  fifth  grade  was  approxi- 
mately one  and  one-third  school  years 
higher  than  that  of  last  year's  fourth 
grade.  The  smallest  improvement  was 
in  Language  Usage  (8/10th  of  a  school 
year). 

(9)  The  tendency  which  was  ob- 
served in  last  year's  testing  program 
for  scores  to  be  slightly  higher  in  urban 
schools  than  in  rural  schools,  was  also 
found  this  year.  However,  the  differ- 
ence is  even  less  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year. 

B.  Negro  Pupils 

(1)  As  in  the  past,  the  colored  chil- 
dren's achievement  is  markedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  white  children  and  is 
relatively  poorer  at  the  eighth-grade 
level  than  at  the  fifth-grade  level. 

(2)  The  average  level  of  achieve- 
ment of  this  year's  fifth  grade  pupils  is 
approximately  a  half  year  higher  than 
that  of  last  year's  fourth-grade  pupils. 

(3)  In  this  year's  fifth  grade,  as  in 
last  year's  fourth  grade,  Spelling  was 
the  subject  in  which  achievement  was 
best. 

(4)  This    year's    eighth    grade,    like 
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Nutritionists  Disapprove  Sale 
Of  "Penny  Snatchers" 

Nutritionists  and  health  educators  disapprove  the  sale  of  the  so-called  "penny 
snatchers" — soft  drinks,  candies,  etc. — in  schools.  Instead,  they  recommend  milk 
and  fruit  and  tomato  juices  as  the  proper  beverages,  and  fruits,  carrot  strips, 
oatmeal  cookies,  nuts,  and  sandwiches  as  items  to  be  sold  between  meals. 

Reasons  by  food  and  health  specialists  for  the  disapproval  of  stores  where 
soft  drinks,  candies,  and  knick-knacks  are  sold  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  school  children  should  have  a  balanced  lunch  at  noon  that  provides  ys 
to  i  his  daily  nutritional  needs.  This  lunch  may  be  provided  at  home,  school  or 
elsewhere. 

2.  Funds  for  children's  lunches  are  difficult  for  the  average  family  to  provide 
— anything  beyond  that  if  of  course  more  difficult — hence  most  children  go  to 
school  with  only  enough  funds,  is  any,  to  purchase  their  lunch.  If  such  funds 
are  spent  for  other  purposes,  the  child  is  deprived  of  his  lunch. 

3.  In  schools  where  items  of  food  and  drink  other  than  the  lunch  is  made 
available  to  the  child,  a  higher  per  cent  of  children  go  without  lunch  and  spend 
their  lunch  funds  for  knick-knacks.  In  every  case  where  a  store  has.  been  in  op- 
eration in  competition  with  the  lunchroom,  when  such  store  was  closed,  participa- 
tion in  the  lunchroom  showed  an  immediate  outstanding  increase. 

4.  In  schools  in  which  only  a  balanced  lunch  is  available,  records  show  a  lower 
percentage  of  absences  due  to  colds  and  other  illnesses,  and  a  higher  average  in 
school  marks.  In  schools  where  balanced  noon  lunches  have  been  made  available 
for  the  first  time,  and  other  items  eliminated,  the  two  above  statements  are 
particularly  obvious  where  records  are  compared  with  those  of  years'  prior  to 
the  installation  of  the  lunch  program. 

5.  Health  and  nutrition  education  will  never  be  effective  in  the  life  of  the  child 
so  long  as  he  is  taught  in  the  classroom  the  importance  of  regular  balanced 
meals  three  times  a  day,  and  then  knick-knacks  are  made  available  to  him  on 
the  school  premises,  during  school  hours,  to  absorb  his  lunch  funds.  A  school  lunch 
has  its  educational  value  as  well  as  its  nutritional  value,  for  the  whole  child 
goes  to  lunch,  not  just  his  stomach.  In  view  of  this,  items  of  food  and  drink 
made  available  to.  him  to  absorb  his  lunch  funds  should  be  just  as  carefully  se- 
lected and  presented  as  are  his  books,  periodicals,  and  other  educational  materials. 


Film  on  Composition  of 
Earth  Released 

Our  Earth,  a  kit  of  five  discussional 
slidefilms,  has  been  released  by  The 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  2S21  East 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  11,  Michigan. 
This  new  visual  aid,  the  second  kit  of 
the  Jam  Handy  "Science  Adventures" 
series,  includes  more  than  200  drawings 
and  photographs.  Films  on  bird  life 
studies  have  already  been  announced. 
The  Earth  group  introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
very  ground  upon  which  he  walks.  Pic- 
tures and  texts  are  designed  to  give 
students  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  the  earth  on  which 
we  live.  Subjects  in  the  kit  are :  1.  How 
We  Think  Our  Earth  Came  To  Be.  2. 
The  World  Is  Changing.  3.  How  Rocks 
Are  Formed.  4.  The  Story  of  the  Earth 
We  Find  in  the  Rocks.  5.  The  Soil. 


last  year's,  is  lowest  in  Paragraph 
Meaning  and  in  Arithmetic  Computa- 
tion. 

C.     All  Pupils 

(1)  There  are  marked  variations 
among  the  administrative  units  in 
their    average    level    of    achievement. 

(2)  The  rank  order  of  administra- 
tive units  varies  significantly  fi'om 
year  to  year.  This  variation  is  much 
more  pronounced  for  the  colored  pupils 
than  for  the  white  pupils. 


North  Carolina  Index 
Is  Prepared 


A  new  project  which  is  useful  to  all 
schools  in  which  a  social  studies  course 
on  North  Carolina  is  taught  is  the 
North  Carolina  Index.  Librarians  A.  P. 
Marshall  and  Mrs.  Leola  M.  Ross  at 
Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  have 
indexed  by  author  and  subject  the  con- 
tents of  eight  distinctly  North  Carolina 
magazines  beginning  with  the  1946  is- 
sues. The  magazines  indexed  are:  Bet- 
ter Health,  The  Health  Bulletin,  North 
Carolina  Education,  North  Carolina 
Public  School  Bulletin,  North  Carolina 
Teachers  Record,  The  State,  The 
U.  C.  C.  Quarterly,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  News  Letter. 

Current  material  on  North  Carolina 
has  not  been  easy  to  locate.  This  index- 
ing of  information  on  the  State — its  in- 
dustries, its  scenic  spots,  its  educa- 
tional system,  its  history,  and  its  social 
problems  serves  a  distinct  need.  The 
present  plan  is  to  publish  the  index 
semiannually.  The  December  issue  of 
each  year  will  be  cumulative  for  the 
entire  year.  The  1946  cumulative  issue 
(Vol.  I,  No.  1-2)  is  composed  of  28  dou- 
ble column   mimeograph   pages. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.00  for 
the  1946  cumulative  issue ;  or  $2.00  for 
(he  1946  cumulative  issue  and  the  two 
11)47  issues,  the  Hist  of  which  came 
out  in  July.  It  is  hoped  that  support  of 
this  worthwhile  project  will  eventually 
make  possible  a  printed  index. 
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Movement  To  Improve  Rural  Education 
Begins  With  Ann  Arbor 

g  What  is  intended  to  arouse  nationwide  interest  in  improving  rural  education 
was  initiated  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  October  27-Novernber 
5,  at  a  national  conference  of  state  superintendents  and  representatives  of  state 
departments.  This  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  with  the  aid  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation.  North  Carolina 
participants  in  the  conference  were :  Dr. 
Clyde  A.  Brwin,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  E.  Miller  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
and  Dr.  Gordan  Blackwell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

"The  objective  of  the  conference,"  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Cyril  Houle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  director  of  the  con- 
ference, was  "to  assist  the  chief  state 
school  officers  and  their  staffs  in  im- 
proving their  present  practices  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  rural  education." 
To  that  end,  conference  members  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  following 
five  problems: 

1.  How  to  Win  Support  for  Sound 
School  District  Organization. 

2.  How  to  Mobilize  State  and  Local 
Forces  for  Improved  Rural  Programs 
and  Services. 

3.  How  to  Channel  State  Department 
Resources  for  Improvement  of  Rural 
Education. 

4.  How  to  Develop  Improved  Local 
Leadership  and  Supervision  of  Rural 
Schools. 

5.  How    to    Work    Effectively    With 


Local  Administrators  and  Teaching 
Staffs. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  and 
presentations  made  in  the  five  work 
groups,  the  conference  featured  ad- 
dresses by  Dr.  Erwin,  Dr.  Blackwell, 
Theodore  Schultz  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Louis  Bromfield,  Hon.  Ralph 
Jones  of  Arkansas,  Arthur  Moehlman 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Maurice 
Seay  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Hon.  Edgar  Fuller  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Hon.  Pearl  Wanamaker  of  Wash- 
ington. Each  of  these  addresses  pro- 
jected a  broad  overview  of  rural  educa- 
tion and  was  followed  by  an  open  dis- 
cussion   with    challenging    viewpoints. 

The  project  committee,  on  the  basis 
of  plans  formulated  at  Ann  Arbor,  is 
proposing  local  action  programs  on  both 
state  and  regional  levels,  with  another 
national  conference  in  1949.  It  is  fur- 
ther anticipated  that  financial  aid  from 
some  foundation  may  be  secured  as  a 
means  of  effectuating  a  real  action  pro- 
gram throughout  the  nation. 


Jam  Handy  Distributes 
Curriculum  Films 

The  Jam  Handy  Organization  is  now 
exclusive  distributor  for  Curriculum 
Films  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Under  the  new  distribution  plan  the 
two  organizations  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand their  visual  aids  program  for 
schools,  and  to  make  more  color  films 
available.  Curriculum  Films  has  con- 
ducted extensive  research  to  determine 
the  fields  in  which  education  films  are 
needed  and  has  followed  through  with 
the  development  of  new  films  subjects 
planned  under  the  guidance  of  teaching 
authorities. 

Curriculm  slidefilms  now  being  dis- 
tributed by  The  Jam  Handy  Organiza- 
tion include  series  on  secondary  mathe- 
matics, English,  primary  reading,  his- 
tory, and  sports.  Additional  films  are 
being  prepared  for  future  distribution 
to  schools.  For  complete  information 
on  all  Curriculum  Films  write  to  The 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  East 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  11,  Michigan, 
or  contact  the  Extension  Division,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 


Supts.  Ask  Governor  to 
Call  Special  Session 

Superintendents,  meeting  in  Wil- 
mington early  in  December,  passed  a 
resolution  asking  Governor  Cherry  to 
call  the  General  Assembly  into  special 
session  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
salaries  of  all  teaching  personnel. 

"In  the  light  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  General  Assembly,"  the  resolution 
read,  "we  urgently  request  the  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  imme- 
diately for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  appropriation  of  funds  sufficient  to 
meet  this  increased  cost  of  living  for 
school  personnel  and  so  avert  further 
disintegration  and  disaster  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  North  Carolina." 

C.  Reid  Ross,  Harnett  County  super- 
intendent and  president  of  the  division 
of  superintendents,  stated  to  the  press 
following  the  meeting  "That  failure  of 
Governor  Cherry  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  to  give 
relief  to  school  teachers  would  be  dis- 
astrous and  would  have  serious  ef- 
fects." 


Griffin  Cites  Need  for 
Buildings  for  Negroes 

Adequate  school  buildings  for  Ne- 
groes was  pictured  as  one  of  the  State's 
most  pressing  educational  needs  by 
Lloyd  Griffin,  former  Secretary  of  the 
State  School  Commission,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  northeastern  district  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
at  Greenville. 

Mr.  Griffin,  who  is  now  Secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Citizens  Associ- 
ation, also  stated  that  the  building  pro- 
gram should  be  financed  by  the  coun- 
ties. 

State  Issues  Rules  on  Disposal 
Of  Transportation  Equipment 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
disposition  of  discarded  transportation 
equipment  have  been  made  recently  by 
the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract. 
Notification  was  sent  to  all  county 
superintendents  by  C.  C.  Brown,  Di- 
rector Division  of  Transportation, 
State  Board  of  Education,  on  December 
4,  1947,  the  effective  date  of  the  rules. 
These  rules  and  regulations  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Where  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
discarded  transportation  equipment, 
materials,  tires,  batteries,  supplies, 
junk,  etc.,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education  and  State 
Division  of  School  Transportation,  is 
of  no  further  use  and  value  to  the 
School  Transportation  Systems,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  as  follows: 

"The  Division  of  Transportation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
notified  and  furnished  a  list  of  such 
materials,  equipment,  supplies,  junk, 
etc.,  on  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Division  of  Transportation,  and  if  it  is 
found  that  they  are  not  needed  in  any 
other  county  school  system  the  list 
will  be  approved  for  sale  and  turned 
over  to  the  Division  of  Purchase  and 
Contract,  who  will  advertise  for  sealed 
bids  and  handle  the  sale.  Bid  invita- 
tions will  be  mailed  to  all  dealers 
whose  names  are  on  the  mailing  list 
maintained  by  the  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Contract.  In  addition  a  quantity 
of  bid  blanks  will  be  mailed  to  each 
superintendent  to  be  distributed  to  lo- 
cal persons  interested  in  the  sale.  You 
will  be  advised  a>s  to  the  insertion  of 
a  "For  Sale"  advertisement  in  your 
local  newspaper.  You  will  be  notified  by 
the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract 
who  the  successful  bidders  are  and  you 
will  be  given  authority  to  make  de- 
liveries after  the  sale  is  consummated 
by  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Con- 
tract. Bids  will  be  received,  opened  and 
awards  made  in  Raleigh  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Purchase  and  Contract." 
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Publication  Contains 
Blueprints  for  Rural  Schools 

A  portfolio  of  66  blueprints  for  rural 
school  buildings  has  been  released  by 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Cyr,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  Uinversity.  The  publication 
includes  plans  for  one-teacher  schools ; 
two  -teacher  schools ;  elementary 
schools ;  12-grade  schools ;  a  high 
school ;  out-door  recreational  areas ; 
special-purpose  rooms;  kindergartens; 
and  libraries.  Building  costs  range 
from  $10,000  to  $1,000,000. 


Forward  Step 

Durham  folk  will  feel  immense 
satisfaction  in  the  concord  reached 
by  the  County  and  City  school 
boards  which  will  permit  children 
of  the  City  or  the  County  to  attend 
schools  of  their  choice  or  conven- 
ience. 

County  children,  if  their  parents 
desire,  may  attend  City  schools  and 
City  children  may  attend  County 
schools  without  payment  of  addi- 
tional tuition  or  any  other  extra 
charges.  They  need  only  be  able  to 
show  that  their  scholarship  is  ac- 
ceptable and  that  their  deportment 
is  good. 

The  arrangement  will  work  to 
the  convenience  of  many  of  Dur- 
ham's families.  There  are,  perhaps, 
quite  as  many  pupils  from  within 
the  City  who  would  like  to  attend 
County  schools  closer  to  their  homes 
that  the  City  schools  as  there  are 
County  pupils  who  would  like  to  at- 
tend City  schools. 

The  arrangement  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  can  be  accomp- 
lished in  the  way  of  County-City 
co-operation  or  County-City  consoli- 
dation. We  have  an  idea  one  school 
board  and  one  school  administra- 
tion, for  that  matter,  could  admin- 
ister both  the  County  and  City  sys- 
tems. Durham  is  a  small  county  and 
there  are,  consequently,  a  few  real 
obstacles  to  consolidation,  not  only 
of  schools  but  of  a  good  many  other 
functions. 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  of 
Americans  today  is  the  extraordin- 
arily high  cost  of  Government.  Dur- 
ham, alone  cannot  do  a  great  deal 
about  reducing  State  or  Federal  ex- 
penditures ;  but  it  could  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  eliminating  the 
purely  ridiculous  duplication  of 
many  County  and  City  activities 
and  departments.  —  Durham  Sun, 
August  19,  1947. 


Time's  President  Gives  Facts 
About  Education's  Growth 

While  the  nation's  population  has  increased  three  times  in  75  years,  the  enroll- 
ments in  secondary  schools  have  grown  90  times !  This  is  one  of  the  facts  pointed 
out  by  Roy  E.  Larsen,  President  of  Time,  Inc.,  who  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  on  December 
2,  1947,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Larsen  also  pointed  out  that  within  "the  last  45  years,  while  college  gradu- 
ates were  increasing  tenfold,  high  school  graduates  soared  from  1,000,000  to  25,- 
000,000 ;  and  that  half  of  this  incredible  increase  has  come  in  the  last  15  years — 
half  a  generation." 

"This  is  universal  education  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before,"  he  said. 

"The  wave  of  teacher's  strikes  which  followed  the  War,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Larsen,  made  the  pulbic  sensitive  to  all  news  from  the  education  front.  With  this 
agitation  for  increased  teachers  pay  "has  come  the  realization  that  it  is  we,  the 
people,  who  are  responsible  for  the  news  about  our  schools,  which  shocks  us  most. 
We  learned  that  this  richest  of  all  nations  spends  more  on  tobacco,  more  on 
liquor,  more  on  cosmetics  than  it  does  on  education ;  that  wartime  tests  found 
some  ten  million  adults  in  the  United  States  who  could  not  read  or  write  well 
enough  to  serve  any  practical  purpose." 

The  influx  of  G.I.  students,  Mr.  Larsen  pointed  out  further,  "brought  bare 
to  all  of  this  inescapable  fact:  that  our  public  education  was  at  once  our  most 
practical  and  our  most  idealistic  means  of  giving  meaning  to  our  democratic 
concepts." 

Business,  too,  is  learning  that  the  communities  with  the  highest  level  of  educa- 
tion are  the  communities  that  buy  the  most. 

Finally,  said  Mr.  Larsen,  educators  should  set  their  goals  high.  "It  will  not 
be  a  quick  or  an  easy  job  to  achieve  the  proper  goals  for  public  education  in  this 
country.  The  vague  desire  to  provide  the  best  education  possible  will  have  to  be 
translated  into  concrete  goals." 


Department  Prints  Revised 
"Tar  Heel  State" 

A  revised  12-page  "Tar  Heel  State" 
has  been  printed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  This  little 
pamphlet  takes  the  place  of  the  8-page 
publication  issued  in  1945,  the  supply 
of  which  is  exhausted. 

In  addition  to  information  about  the 
State  flower,  bird,  colors,  nickname, 
song,  motto,  seal,  etc.,  as  given  in  the 
original  bulletin,  the  new  "Tar  Heel 
State"  contains  a  short  history  of  the 
State  and  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  State's  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  products.  The 
map  of  the  State  is  also  new,  the  map 
in  the  current  number  not  only  shows 
the  counties;  it  also  shows  the  three 
regions  of  the  State — mountain,  pied- 
mont, and  coastal — and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  each. 

The  new  publication,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, is  also  well  illustrated — the  first 
cover  shows  in  color  a  pair  of  cardinals, 
the  State  bird,  and  the  back  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  State  flag.  Other  illustra- 
tions are  Governor  Gregg  Cherry,  dog- 
wood blossoms,  State  Capitol,  State 
seal  and  scenes  from  throughout  the 
State. 

The  publication  was  prepared  by 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publications, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


Council  Names  Dr. 
Erwin  Vice-President 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  was 
named  vice-president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Los 
Angeles  during  the  week  of  December 
15-20.  Superintendent  John  H.  Boss- 
hard  of  New  Jersey  was  named  presi- 
dent   of    the    National    Organization. 

Dr.  Erwin  was  one  of  the  chief 
speakers  at  the  convention. 

Education  in  Germany 
Featured  in  October 
School  Life 

Problems  involved  in  rebuilding  pub- 
lic education  in  Germany  and  in  elimi- 
nating Nazi  and  militaristic  doctrines 
from  German  schools  are  described  in 
a  special  13-page  section  which  fea- 
tures the  October  1,  1947,  issue  of 
School  Life,  official  journal  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral  Security   Agency. 

Six  other  short  articles  by  members 
of  the  Office  of  Education  staff  cover 
progress  and  problems  in  secondary 
education,  social  studies,  guidance, 
curricula,  school  plants,  and  instruc- 
tional materials. 
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Students  Collect  Books  for 
European  Countries 

A  Statewide  program  to  collect  books 
for  youths  in  war  devastated  countries 
got  under  way  in  Raleigh,  November 
25,  when  a  group  of  superintendents 
and  newspaper  representatives  met  at 
the  call  of  Governor  Cherry  and  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  five  persons  to  draw  up  a  plan 
of  procedure  and  notify  the  schools  and 
others  who  will  help  collect  and  dis- 
tribute the  books. 

The  State  Committee  is  composed  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Hilton  Green,  Miss 
Marjorie  Beal,  R.  O.  Heater,  Jesse  O. 
Sanderson,  and  J.  E.  Miller,  chairman. 
John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  publisher  will  be 
adviser  to  the  Committee.  Chairmen 
for  the  counties  of  the  State  were  re- 
cently    appointed     by     the     Governor. 

At  the  Raleigh  meeting  Governor 
Cherry  called  on  those  present  to  sup- 
port the  campaign.  "The  gathering  of 
books  by  our  school  children  for  the 
benefit  of  youth  in  war  devastated 
countries,  who  are  studying  our  lan- 
guage and  are  interested  in  our  Ameri- 
can way  is  a  very  important  task,"  he 
said,  in  giving  the  objectives  of  the 
drive  for  books. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
in  stating  the  purposes  of  the  confer- 
ence, said  that  in  his  opinion  this  cam- 
paign to  collect  books  offered  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
the  value  of  international  goodwill  and 
understanding. 

229  Schools  Offer 
Course  in  Bible 

The  Bible  is  offered  as  an  elective 
course  in  229  public  schools  of  the 
State,  according  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches 
by  its  Weekday  Religious  Education 
Consultant  Miss  Frances  C.  Query  of 
Durham. 

These  229  schools  are  located  in  51 
of  the  100  counties.  An  enrollment  of 
37,518  pupils  is  reported,  31,984  in  ele- 
mentary grades  and  5,534  in  the  high 
school.  A  majority  of  this  total  enroll- 
ment is  white,  only  1,072  being  Negro 
and  28  Indian. 

Where  Bible  is  offered,  the  report 
shows,  98.5  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
pupils  take  it.  In  the  high  schools  only 
17  per  cent  of  the  students  take  Bible 
where  it  is  offered  as  an  elective  course. 

Eighty  teachers  give  full  time  to  the 
teaching  of  Bible,  13  give  part  time  and 
six  ministers  devote  part  time  to  the 
teaching  of  this  subject. 
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Living  Costs  Climb  Higher 

Living  costs  in  September,  1947, 
were  63.8  per  cent  higher  than  the 
1935-39  average  level,  according 
to  BLS  Consumers'  Price  Index 
for  large  cities.  The  average  fig- 
ures for  that  month  were  12.3  per 
cent  above  those  of  a  year  ago. 
The  September,  1947,  dollar 
bought  about  as  much  as  93  cents 
a  year  eai-lier  and  as  much  as  61 
cents  bought  during  the  1935-39 
period. 


Supt.  T.  T.  Murphy 
Honored 

Supt.  T.  T.  Murphy  of  Pender  County 
was  recently  presented  a  certificate  of 
Life  Membership  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association  by  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  Southeastern  Dis- 
trict of  the  N.C.E.A. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Supt. 
0.  P.  Johnson  of  Duplin  County,  gave 
a  brief  review  of  Superintendent 
Murphy's  service  to  the  schools  of 
Pender  County.  "He  has  given  Pender 
County  one  of  the  best  rural  school 
systems  in  North  Carolina  ;  he  has  been 
true  to  the  profession ;  and  he  has  given 
us  an  excellent  example  of  a  truly 
great  life  of  unselfish  service  to  his 
people  and  to  his  profession,"  Superin- 
tendent Johnson   said. 

Murphy,  a  native  son  of  Pender,  was 
elected  superintendent  on  July  29,  1903, 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $600.  In  1906  he 
resigned  to  complete  his  education  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  he  taught  one  year 
in  Durham  County.  On  July  9,  1909,  he 
was  again  elected  superintendent  of 
Pender  County,  which  position  he  has 
held  continuously  since  that  date. 

Schools  May  Buy  Army 
And  Navy  Buildings 

Superintendents  have  been  notified 
that  within  the  next  few  months  the 
War  Assets  Administration  will  dispose 
of  a  considerable  number  of  buildings — ■ 
barracks,  mess  halls,  gymnasiums,  ad- 
ministrative buildings,  or  other  types 
of  Army  or  Navy  buildings — to  schools 
on  a  5  per  cent  of  fair  value  plan. 

Buildings  purchased  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  according  to  Murray  D. 
Thornburg,  Assistant  State  Supervisor 
of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  made  the  announcement, 
include  equipment  and  are  sold  at  very 
small  prices. 


Off-campus  College 
Centers  Decrease 

Six  off-campus  college  centers,  five 
white  and  one  Negro,  are  being  op- 
erated this  year,  it  is  learned  from 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director  Di- 
vision of  Professional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
enrollment  in  these  centers  is  473,  451 
white  and  22  Negro.  Last  year  the  en- 
rollment in  the  12  centers  for  whites 
and    two    for    Negroes    totaled    1,003. 

According  to  C.  E.  Mcintosh,  Chapel 
Hill,  who  has  had  general  supervision 
of  the  centers  for  white  students,  the 
decrease  is  due  to  two  main  reasons: 

( 1 )  There  are  fewer  veterans  who  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
advantages  provided  by  the  G.I.  Bill ; 

(2)  Colleges  and  universities  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  a  larger  number 
of  students  than  last  year.  Except  for 
108  students  in  the  Charlotte  center,  10 
in  Gastonia,  and  11  in  the  Wilmington 
center  for  Negroes,  all  are  first  year 
students.  A  third  reason  for  the  de- 
crease in  off-campus  college  center  en- 
rollments is  the  establishment  of  the 
Wilmington  College,  which  has  an  en- 
rollment   of   more    than    160   students. 

The  following  centers  are  operated : 
Burnsville,  33  students;  Charlotte,  302 
students ;  Fayetteville,  25  students ; 
Gastonia,  26  students ;  Greensboro,  65 
students,  all  for  whites ;  and  Wilming- 
ton, 22  Negro  students. 

Negro  History  Week 
Will  Be  Celebrated 

Negro  History  Week  will  be  cele- 
brated beginning  February  8,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  C.  G.  Woodson,  Director  of 
The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Ne- 
gro   Life    and    History,    Incorporated. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  celebration 
is  "The  Whole  Truth  and  Nothing  but 
the  Whole  Truth."  "Most  of  the 
troubles  of  our  time,"  Mr.  Woodson 
says,  "have  resulted  from  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts,  the  half  truth  which 
is  the  worst  kind  of  falsehood." 

N.C.E.A.  Issues  New 
Publication 

"N.C.E.A.  News  Bulletin"  is  the 
title  of  Volume  1,  Number  1,  of  a  new 
publication  issued  in  December.  This 
first  newsletter  type  of  publication 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  in- 
cludes four  articles,  a  cartoon,  a  letter 
announcing  its  "arrival"  as  a  "new 
baby"  in  the  field  of  journalism.  In 
keeping  with  the  Christmas  time  this 
number  is  printed  in  green  ink  and  has 
a  streamer  line  across  the  top,  "Merry 
Christmas   To  All." 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Questions  Regarding  Leaves 
And  Resignations  Answered 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  October  24  enclosing  a  letter  from 

,    Instructor    of    Education   of 

College  in  which  he  propounds 

the  following  question: 

"If  a  teacher  is  granted  a  leave-of- 
absence  by  her  Board  of  Education,  has 
the  Board  of  Education  any  legal  claim 
on  her  services  for  the  next  school 
year?  Can  the  teacher,  while  on  leave 
accept  a  position  in  another  school  sys- 
tem or  is  she  under  legal  obligation 
to  return  to  the  system  that  granted 
her    the    leave-of -absence?" 

I  understand  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has,  adopted  a  regulation, 
which  in  effect,  authorizes  local  ad- 
ministrative units  to  grant  leave  of 
absences  to  teachers  but  that  in  no 
event  is  such  leave  of  absence  to  extend 
beyond  the  current  school,  year.  Leaves 
of  absences  are  usually  granted  for 
Specific  reasons  or  purposes,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  could  teach 
in  some  other  school,  during  her  leave 
of  absence  would  depend  on  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence. It  seems  to  me  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  teacher  would  have  to  take 
place  after  the  close  of  the  current 
school  year  and  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  school  which 
granted  her  the  leave  of  absence. 

There  Is  No  Liability  for 
Children  Hurt  on 
School  Grounds? 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  14th  of  November,  1947, 
wherein  you  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 

from    Mr. ,    Superintendent    of 

County  Schools,  in  which  in- 
quiry is  made  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  County  or  the  school  for  accidential 
injuries  sustained  by  children  on  the 
school  grounds  and  in  connection  with 
the  school. 

There  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  State  for  such  treatment  and  there 
is  likewise  no  liability  for  the  local 
school.  This  is  a  misfortune  for  the 
school  child  for  which  no  compensation 
is  or  can  be  paid  by  the  State  or  the 
local  school  authorities,  unless  the 
child  was  injured  by  the  operation  of 
a.  school  bus  on  the  school  grounds, 
which  I  do  not  understand  was  the 
case  in  the  instance  about  which  you 
write. 


How  May  City  Units 
Be  Enlarged? 


I  have  your  letter  of  November  14, 
in  which  you  state  in  the  Sanford 
Graded  School  District,  which  is  a  city 
administrative  unit,  there  has  been 
voted  and  now  in  force  a  local  tax  sup- 
plement up  to  20  cents,  this  district 
not  being  coterminous  but  extends  be- 
yond the  city  limits.  You  advise  also 
that  the  Jonesboro  School  District 
embraces  all  of  Jonesboro  Township 
and  adjoins  the  Sanford  Graded  School 
District,  but  has  no  local  tax  supple- 
ment. 

You  further  advise  that  the  school 
people  in  the  Sanford  Graded  School 
District  and  the  Jonesboro  School  Dis- 
trict have  initiated  a  movement  for 
consolidation  of  the  two  districts,  with 
the  idea  of  erecting  a  central  high 
school  somewhere  about  midway  be- 
tween old  Sanford  and  old  Jonesboro 
Districts    before    they    were    merged. 

I  note  that  you  are  planning  to  have 
the  Jonesboro  School  District,  embrac- 
ing Jonesboro  Township,  vote  on  the 
question  of  a  supplement  of  20  cents  on 
the  $100  to  equal  the  Sanford  local  tax 
rate  and  that,  after  this  is  done,  to 
have  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  effect  the  consolidation. 
You  further  state  that  assuming  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  Sanford  Graded 
School  District  city  unit  and  the  school 
committeemen  of  the  Jonesboro  School 
District  agree  on  the  consolidation  and 
petition  for  it,  you  inquire  if  that 
would  be  the  correct  procedure,  as  to 
which  you  are  unable  to  find  any 
clearly    applicable  statutory  provision. 

G.  S.  115-102  provides  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  local  tax  districts  by  petition 
of  a  majority  of  the  governing  board 
of  any  district  to  the  county  board  of 
education,  upon  being  presented  to  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  and  an 
election  being  held  on  the  levy  of  a 
special  tax  corresponding  with  the 
existing  local  tax. 

G.  S.  115-361  provides  that  upon  a 
written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the 
governing  board  of  any  district  which 
has  voted  a  supplementary  tax,  the 
county  board  of  education,  after  ap- 
proving the  petition,  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  ask  for  an  election  on  the 
question  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  any  such  district  so 
as  to  include  any  contiguous  territory. 

G.  S.  115-9  defines  the  term  "district" 


How  Committeemen 
May  Be  Removed 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  November  25  enclosing  a  letter  from 

Superintendent of  the 

County  Schools  in  which  he  inquires  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education  to  remove  local  school 
committeemen. 

I  think  that  Superintendent 

will  find  the  answer  to  his  question  in 
Section  115-74  of  the  General  Statutes 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"In  case  the  county  superintendent 
or  any  member  of  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  have  sufficient  evidence 
at  any  time  that  any  member  of  any 
school  committee  is  not  capable  of  dis- 
charging, or  is  not  discharging,  the 
duties  of  his  office,  or  is  guilty  of  im- 
moral or  disreputable  conduct,  he  shall 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  county  board  of  education,  which 
shall  thoroughly  investigate  the 
charges,  and  shall  remove  such  com- 
mitteeman and  appoint  his  successor 
if  sufficient  evidence  shall  be  produced 
to  warrant  his  removal  and  the  best 
interests    of    the    schools    demand    it." 


as  used  in  Chapter  115.  It  states  that 
there  are  two  different  kinds  of  dis- 
tricts, the  second  being  the  local  tax 
district;  that  is,  one  or  more  attend- 
ance areas  of  a  county  administrative 
unit  having  a  population  of  one  thou- 
sand or  more  and  under  the  control  of 
the  county  board  of  education,  or  the 
attendance  area  in  a  city  administra- 
tive unit  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  trustees  but  having  in  addition  to 
State  and  county  funds  a  special  local 
tax  fund  voted  by  the  people  for  sup- 
plementing State  and  county  funds. 
G.  S.  115-361  provides  that  upon  a 
written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the 
governing  board  of  any  district  which 
has  voted  a  supplementary  tax,  the 
county  board  of  education,  after  ap- 
proving the  petition,  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners and  ask  for  an  election,  etc. 
Under  this  statute  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  city  administrative  unit  of  San- 
ford  should  petition  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  Jonesboro  School  District  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sanford  Graded 
S  hi  ol  special  tax  district,  which  peti- 
tion would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  and  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Commissioners. 
I  would  assume  that  it,  would  be  very 
desirable,  but  not  required  by  the  sta- 
( Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Jan.  1943) 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Blair,  State  P.  T.  A. 
president  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Education  Division  of  the  War  Sav- 
ings Staff. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1917,  was  honored  by  the 
Progressive  Farmer  in  its  December 
number  by  being  named  "Man  of 
the  Year." 

Some  220,000  school  children  in 
about  2,900  North  Carolina  schools 
received  school  lunches  through  the 
school  lunch  program  last  year. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  J.  Mel- 
ville Broughton,  will  speak  over  the 
radio  early  this  month,  urging  all 
people  in  North  Carolina  to  raise 
more  food  wherever  the  soil  is  suit- 
able and  the  space  is  adequate. 

Adult  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  title  of  Publication  No. 
2  42,  latest  printed  bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
come  from  the  press. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Jan.  1938) 
The  Burlington  city  administrative 
unit  under  the  direction  of  Supt. 
L.  E.  Spikes  is  making  an  effort  to 
serve  the  community  better  by  an  in- 
tensive study  of  Burlington. 

Supt.   B.   E.   Lohr   of   the    Clinton 

city    unit,    Sampson    County,    states 

>n  that   there   is   quite   an   epidemic   of 

H  measles    in    that    county,    and    that 

"i  many    of    the    schools    closed    earlier 

|§  f*>f  Christmas  than  usual  because  of 

"that  fact. 
i — I      *> 

^  h^A  recent  visit  to  the  Chowan 
|xj  School,  Tyner,  N.  C,  revealed  the  re- 
1  inarkable  improvement  which  has 
3  taken  place  in  this  school  from  the 
g  standpoint    of    building    and    equip- 

g*  #nt- 

o  oOne  of  the  best  elementary  school 
buildings  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State  is  to  be  found  at  the  little 
village  of  Winfall  in  Perquimans 
County. 

An  art  exhibition  for  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  North  Carolina  is  to 
be  conducted  jointly  by  the  art  de- 
partme^+«  "  the  Woman's  College, 
Gree-  ' '.v  i-firrp  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  from 
March  6  through  21,   1938. 
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Schools  to  Observe  National 
Brotherhood  Week 

Observance  of  Brotherhood 
Week  in  the  schools  of  the  nation 
is  set  for  February  22-29  this  year, 
it  is  announced  by  Herbert  L.  Sea- 
mans,  Director  of  the  Commission 
on  Educational  Organizations. 
Schools  may  develop  original  pro- 
grams  suited  to  their  constituency 
and  locale  or  they  may  request 
materials  to  the  Director,  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

President  Truman  has  accepted 
the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the 
observance  for  this  year;  Robert 
P.  Patterson  is  the  general  chair- 
man ;  and  George  F.  Zoak  is  .chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Schools 
and  Colleges. 


How  May  City  Units 
Be  Enlarged? 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
Hire,   that   you   have   the   approval   of 
the  school  committee  of  the  Jonesboro 
School  District. 

If  the  tax  is  voted  by  the  Jonesboro 
District,  I  believe  it  would  then  be 
proper  to  apply  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  city  administrative  unit  to  include 
this   additional   territory. 

G.  S.  115-352  (1045  Cumulative  Sup- 
plement), as  amended  by  Chapter  1077 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947,  provides 
as  follows: 

"Provided,  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may,  in  its  discretion,  alter 
the  boundaries  of  any  city  administra- 
tive unit  and  establish  additional  city 
administrative  units  when  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
such  change  is  desirable  for  better 
school  administration." 

Under  this  statute,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  would  have  clearly  the 
authority  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  city  administrative  unit  to  include 
the  territory  which  is  added  for  spe- 
cial tax  purposes  to  the  Sanford  School 
District. 

Pupils  May  Not  Be  Excluded 
From  School  Because  of 
Marriage  Alone 

This  office  rendered  an  opinion  to 
you  under  date  of  the  17th  of  August, 
1945,  to  the  effect  that  the  fact  that  a 
pupil  has  been  lawfully  married  would 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  in 
itself  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclu- 
sion of  such  pupil  from  attending 
school. 


MAKING   TODAY'S  NEWS 


Rowan.  The  quality  of  teaching  in 
Rowan  County  Schools,  which  nose- 
dived during  the  war  because  of  low 
salaries  and  other  conditions,  is  much 
better  this  year  than  last,  Superin- 
tendent Charles  C.  Erwin  said  today 
after  a  survey  of  the  current  situ- 
ation.— Salisbury  Post. 

Washington.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
only  three  bids  were  received  for 
electrical  installations,  only  one  on 
heating  plant  work,  and  none  for 
general  construction  and  plumbing 
in  the  planned  erection  of  a  new 
Negro  school  building  in  Creswell, 
members  of  the  Washington  County 
Board  of  Education,  meeting  in  Ply- 
mouth, Monday  (Dec.  1),  voted  to 
consider  the  matter  of  contract  let- 
ting at  a  meeting  to  be  held  later  in 
the  month. — The  Beacon. 

Statesville.  Teachers  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  betterment  of 
the  world  through  their  work  with 
today's  children — tomorrow's  leaders 
— Supt.  M.  T.  Lambeth  told  a  city- 
wide  meeting  of  local  teachers  yes- 
terday  (Dec.  2.). 

Charlotte.  School-aged  children  in 
suburban  areas  which  will  be  brought 
within  the  city  limits  January  1, 
1949,  will  start  attending  city  schools 
next  September,  several  months  in 
advance  of  the  incorporation  date,  as 
the  result  of  action  by  the  State 
School  Commission  (State  Board  of 
Education). — Charlotte   Observer. 

Wilmington.  Former  Gov.  J.  Mel- 
ville Broughton  is  scheduled  to  make 
the  featured  address  here  tomorrow 
night  (Dec.  3)  at  the  banquet  open- 
ing the  three-day  winter  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  city  and  county 
school  superintendents.  —  Charlotte 
News. 

Vance.  An  estimated  250  high 
school  and  elementary  teachers  from 
Vance,  Granville,  Warren,  Franklin 
and  Wake  counties  met  at  the  Hen- 
derson High  School  Tuesday  after- 
noon (December  9)  in  the  last  of  the 
workshop  sessions  arranged  through 
the  autumn  months  by  Miss  Madeline 
Trippe,  elementary  supervisor  for 
Henderson  City  Schools.  Henderson 
Dispatch. 

Newton.  The  Newton-Conover  High 
School  has  instituted  a  program  that 
should  receive  the  heartiest  approval 
from  patrons  of  the  unit,  in  provid- 
ing a  special  course  in  human-rela- 
tions for  the  students.  The  News-En- 
terprise. 
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RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PLEMMONS  REPORTS  PROGRESS 
IN  COMMISSION'S  STUDY 

g  Since  its  organization  meeting,  the  State  Education  Commission,  appointed  last 
fall  by  Governor  Cherry  to  make  a  study  of  public  education  in  the  State  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  tbe  General  Assembly  of  1947,  has  selected 
a  number  of  consultants  to  work  with  15  committees  and  a  steering  committee,  it 
is  learned  from  Dr.  W.   H.  Plemmons,   Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

The  steering  committee  and  many  of 
the  working  committees  have  met  from 
one  to  several  times,  Dr.  Plemmons 
stated.  At  the  present  time,  he  said, 
the  Committee  on  Resources  is  giving 
its  attention  to  an  analysis  of  the  hu- 
man and  physical  resources  of  the 
State  and  their  potential.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Teacher  Education  has  de- 
veloped a  check  list  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  teachers,  principals,  superin- 
tendents and  citizens  in  an  effort  to  get 
their  reactions  to  certain  important 
tpiestions. 

"The  Committee  on  Instructional 
Personnel  has  developed  a  check  list 
for  use  by  teachers,  principals,  superin- 
tendents and  sophomore  students  in  the 
colleges  of  the  State.  In  addition,  this 
committee  is  the  one  that  is  carrying 
on  the  study  of  a  merit  rating  system 
for  teachers.  On  Wednesday,  January 
7,  a  pilot  or  preliminary  study  of  this 
question  was  begun  with  the  eleven 
sixth  grade  teachers  and  their  classes 
in  Asheville  with  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  administration  and  the  elemen- 
tary principals. 

"The  Committees  in  the  field  of  in- 
structional progress,  namely,  secondary 
education,  elementary  education,  voca- 
tional education,  instructional  program. 
instructional  materials.  exceptional 
children,  adult  education,  vocational 
education  and  public  personnel  and  per- 
sonnel services  spent  tbe  week  of  Feb- 
ruary  2-6  in   visiting   schools   in    some 


of  the  selected  counties  and  cities. 

"From  February  4  to  6  the  consult- 
ants and  members  of  the  committees  in 
the  area  of  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  finance  visited  school  systems 
in  selected  cities  and  counties  gather- 
ing information  relative  to  their  work. 
On  Saturday.  February  7,  all  steering 
committees  and  consultants  met  in 
Raleigh  to  analyze  the  work  completed 
up  to  that  date,  to  prepare  a  report  for 
presentation  to  the  State  Education 
Commission  and  to  perfect  the  outlines 
for  their  individual  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  the  latter 
part  of  August." 


Perry  Becomes  Secretary  High 
School  Athletic  Association 

L.  J.  Perry,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Reidsville  City  Schools  and  more 
recently  athletic  director  at  Elon  Col- 
lege, became  North  Carolina's  first  full- 
time  secretary  of  the  High  School  Ath- 
letic  Association   on    January    1,    194S. 

Mr.  Perry's  duties  will  be  concerned 
with  the  program  of  athletics  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State.  He  will  work 
with  members  of  the  schools  in  the 
scheduling  of  various  athletic  contests, 
in  the  preparation  of  eligibility  rules 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  rules.  In 
short,  Mr.  Perry  will  give  full  time  di- 
rection to  a  unification  and  standard- 
ization of  high  school  athletics  in  ac- 
cordance with  Association's  Program. 
An  executive  committee  composed  of 
superintendents,  principals  and  coaches 
will  assist  Mr.  Perry  in  this  program. 

At  a  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  tbe  executive  committee  voted 
to  recommend  affiliation  with  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  State  High  School 
Athletic  Associations,  subject  to  fur- 
ther study  and  final  presentation  to  tbe 
entire  membership  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
which  meets  in  Asheville  on  April  15-17. 
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President's  Budget  Includes 
Proposed  Federal  Aid 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation,  as  far  as  is  known,  a  def- 
inite sum  has  been  included  in  the  an- 
nual budget  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  "Federal  aid"  to  the  states  for 
operating  the  general  public  school 
program.  Heretofore,  Federal  aid  has 
been  granted  to  the  states  for  voca- 
tional education  and  for  other  specific 
purposes.  The  figure  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget  for  general  aid  to 
education  is  $300  million  for  1949. 

Recommended  appropriation  for  the 
present  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion is  $44  million,  an  increase  of  $10 
million  above  present  estimated  expen- 
diture. 

In  presenting  this  part  of  the  Budget, 
the  President  said : 

"The  American  people  have  long 
recognized  that  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate education  for  everyone  is  essen- 
tial in  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  become  evident  in  recent 
years  that  the  financial  resources  of 
many  states  and  their  subdivisions  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  minimum  educa- 
tional standards.  Therefore.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  prompt  action  to  pro- 
vide grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  states  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education." 


U.  S.  to  Spend  Less  for 
Education  Than  for  Foreign 
Relief  in  1948 

Less  money  will  be  spent  on  public 
education  in  the  United  States  during 
1948  than  for  foreign  relief  and  recon- 
struction, according  to  Congressman 
Clare  E.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

"Congress  would  do  well  to  give  first 
attention — and  first  appropriations — to 
America's  urgent  needs  at  home,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  public  education," 
Congressman   Hoffman  said. 

"As  measured  by  today's  wage  stand- 
ards in  other  occupations,  most  of  our 
teachers  are  deplorably  underpaid.  Too 
many  of  our  school  buildings,  both 
urban  and  rural,  are  crowded  far  be- 
yond accepted  American  standards  of 
health,  comfort  and  convenience." 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


During  a  period  when  our  people  have  an  earning  power  unexcelled  in  our  history 
and  when  employment  is  at  an  all  time  high,  we  must  find  the  funds  to  bring  school 
buildings  and  equipment  up  to  acceptable  standards.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
schools  in  the  State  which  do  not  at  present  meet  these  standards  and  which  have  been 
continued  on  the  accredited  list  because  of  war  emergency  conditions.  Alibis  for  these 
conditions  are  not  now  in  good  taste.  We  cannot  in  good  conscience  continue  to  toler- 
ate conditions  which  should  be  improved.  Children  deserve  to  have  reflected,  in  im- 
proved educational  opportunities  for  them,  the  financial  affluence  of  our  people.  I  hope 
that  local  school  boards  and  administrators  will  exercise  every  effort  possible  to  im- 
prove conditions.  We  cannot  continue  to  accredit  schools  which  fail  to  meet  acceptable 
standards  of  equipment,  sanitation,  and  space. 

There  are  those  who  counsel  further  delay  in  providing  school  improvements  in  the 
hope  that  costs  will  decline.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  will  happen  soon.  If  the 
people  of  America  had  waited  for  ideal  conditions  for  every  advance  we  would  not  be 
the  great  nation  we  are  today.  It  has  always  taken  courage  and  confidence  in  the  future 
for  us  to  move  to  our  present  greatness.  These  qualities  are  needed  now. 
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GENERAL  CONTROL 

THE  State  School  Facts  section  of  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  presents  the  costs  as  to  the  local  admin- 
istration of  the  public  schools  by  units.  Upon  exami- 
nation of  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  public 
schools  is  required  in  the  smaller  size  units  than  in 
larger  units.  This  administrative,  or  general  control 
as  it  is  termed  in  school  accounting,  cost  is  also  greater 
in  city  units  than  in  county  units. 

Since  city  units  on  an  average  are  smaller  than 
county  units  and  since  supplements  are  more  common 
in  city  units,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  without  too  much 
study  that  the  question  of  unit  size  when  considered 
with  the  superintendent's  salary  schedule  governs  the 
proportion  of  cost  of  general  control  expense  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  total  expense.  These  facts,  therefore,  raise 
several  quesions.  Are  the  local  administrative  units 
set  up  on  a  satisfactory  basis?  Would  fewer  units  of 
larger  size  be  preferable  and  more  economical  to  the 
State?  Or  does  the  salary  schedule  for  superintendents 
need  revising?  The  State  Education  Commission  might 
study  this  matter  further,  it  seems  to  the  Bulletin. 


WORKING  CONDITIONS 

IN  A  FACTORY  we  expect  the  working  conditions 
to  be  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  in  the 
production  of  goods.  In  a  mercantile  establishment 
conditions  of  work  are  not  only  made  suitable  for  the 
worker;  the  customer,  too,  must  be  served.  In  trans- 
portation, facilities  are  provided  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  traveler.  And  in  a  school,  it  is  the 
children  and  the  teachers  who  should  be  considered. 

Are  we  providing  facilities  in  every  school  conducive 
to  learning?  For  example,  in  the  study  of  health,  what 
outside  of  the  textbooks  bear  on  this  question?  Heat- 
ing, lighting,  cleanliness  of  rooms  (janitor  service), 
toilet  facilities,  proper  seats  and  seating  arrangements 
are  some  of  these.  Cleanliness  where  the  food  is  served 
is  another.  JSTone  of  these  costs  a  great  amount  of 
money,  and  yet  many  of  the  smaller  schools  of  the 
State  provide  only  the  bare  essentials  necessary  for 
proper  instruction  in  so  far  as  working  conditions  are 
concerned.  If  a  small  school  is  to  be  operated,  then  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  that  school  de- 
mands working  conditions  that  compare  favorably 
with  larger  schools.  Most  of  the  larger  schools  are 
checked  annually  to  see  if  they  meet  certain  standards, 
but  does  anybody  inspect  these  many  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  teacher  schools  to  see  if  their  working 
conditions  are  conducive  to  learning?  We  believe  that 
more  should  be  done  with  respect  to  these  schools  than 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

THERE  are  171  county  and  city  superintendents  in 
North  Carolina.  These  169  men  and  two  women, 
both  by  legal  provision  and  by  their  positions  as  edu- 
cators, are  the  officials  to  whom  those  in  the  State 
offices  turn  to  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  public  schools.  The  superintend- 
ents in  turn  are  the  directing  force  in  their  respective 
county  and  city  units  in  seeing  that  facilities  of  every 
kind  are  provided  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
the  youth  of  the  State.  The  State  offices  rely  on  the 
local  superintendents  to  promote  the  best  policies  to 
meet  these  needs. 

While  the  law  specifies  many  of  the  duties  that  su- 
perintendents perform,  there  are  many  unspecified  re- 
quirements that  they  must  fill  as  they  go  about  their 
daily  work.  Only  those  who  know  the  amount  of  routine 
and  requirements,  both  legal  and  otherwise,  for  which 
these  officials  are  responsible  are  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate their  importance  in  unifying  and  projecting 
the  educational  services  of  the  State.  They  labor  in 
practically  every  way,  with  teachers,  principals,  clerks, 
bus  drivers,  mechanics,  janitors,  patrons,  and  children 
in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools. 

North  Carolina  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  this 
group  of  outstanding  educational  leaders.  Our  schools 
are  what  they  are  today  because  in  a  large  measure 
we  have  selected  high  type  men  and  women  for  super- 
intendents in  our  counties  and  cities. 


FREEDOM  GARDENS 

SCHOOL  and  home  gardens  will  be  needed  this 
year,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  much  as  they  were  needed  during  the  war 
years.  This  time  they  will  be  called  Freedom  Gardens. 

Food  raised  in  home  and  school  gardens  will  help 
take  the  place  of  the  foods  to  be  exported.  Such  gar- 
dens will  also  provide  the  gardener  and  his  family 
the  fresh  vegetables  needed  in  every  person's  diet.  At 
the  same  time  the  gardener  will  benefit  from  the  phy- 
sical exercise  needed  in  successful  gardening.  Any  sur- 
plus foods  may  be  canned,  frozen,  or  sold. 

Since  the  need  is  greater  than  ever,  let's  all  plant  a 
garden  this  year. 


is  done,  or  else  they  should  be  consolidated  with  larger 
schools. 
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Mrs.  Sanders  Resigns 

Mrs.  Will  Frances  Sanders,  State 
F.H.A.  Adviser,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  resigned  January  1  to  ac- 
cept employemnt  in  the  Raleigh  Public- 
Schools.  Mr.  Sanders  is  principal  of  the 
Hugh  Morson  High  School.  A  successor 
to  Mrs.  Sanders  has  not  been  secured. 


New  School  Buses  Include 
Safety  and  Comfort  Devices 

All  school  buses  bought  within  the 
past  year  are  equipped  with  all  modern 
safety  devices,  according  to  C.  C. 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Transportation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  These  devices,  Mr.  Brown 
slates,  include  heaters  for  comfort, 
lights,  two  rear-view  mirrors,  two 
wind-shield  wipers,  interior  dome  and 
step-well  lights,  clearance  and  marker 
lights  on  front  and  rear,  and  four 
flasher  stop  light  signals,  two  in  front 
and  two  in  the  rear.  Inside  toolboxes 
and  tools  are  also  required. 

All  buses  must  be  of  metal  construc- 
tion as  a  basic  requirement,  and  the 
seats  are  forward-facing  instead  of 
longitudinal. 

Approximately  one- fifth  of  the  buses 
now  in  use  meet  these  requirements. 
The  other  four-fifths  are  from  two  to 
ten  years  old.  According  to  Mr.  Brown 
the  ages  of  the  5,200  school  buses  now 
in  use  are  as  follows:  1,000  less  than 
one  year  old,  500  two  years  old,  600 
three  years  old,  400  four  years  old, 
700  six  years  old,  700  seven  years  old. 
700  eight  years  old,  600  nine  years  old, 
and  there  is  a  very  negligible  number 
of  10  year  olds  on  the  job. 

Brown  said  that  prospects  for  new 
buses  is  somewhat  brighter,  although 
the  bottleneck  in  steel  plate  for  bodies 
makes  definite  prediction  as  to  avail- 
ability uncertain.  Repair  parts  and 
supplies  are  still  not  readily  available, 
but  the  situation  has  eased  up  consider- 
able during  the  past  year  or  two.  Even 
the  oldest  and  most  uncomfortable  ve- 
hicles are  safer  and  in  better  repair 
than   was  the  case   some  months  ago. 

Some  complaint  has  been  registered 
about  lack  of  heating  units  in  the  old 
buses.  This  item  was  discussed  at 
length  by  legislative  committees  during 
the  last  General  Assembly  and  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  subse- 
quent meetings.  Decision  was  reached 
that  it  would  be  impractical  and  un- 
economical to  equip  old  vehicles  with 
modern  heating  units,  but  mandatory 
inclusion  of  heaters  in  all  newly  pur- 
chased buses  was  provided. 


President  Says  Government  Should  Provide  Aid 

"The  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  for  providing  financial  aid  to 
meet  this  crisis,"  President  Truman  said  in  reference  to  education  in  his  state-of- 
the  union  message  to  Congress  on  January  7,  1948. 

The  President  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  executive  department 
for  the  administration  of  the  Governments'  programs  for  health,  education  and 
security. 

"Our  educational  systems  face  a  financial  crisis,"  the  President  said.  "It  is 
deplorable  that  in  a  Nation  as  rich  as  ours  there  are  millions  of  children  who  do 
not  have  adequate  school  houses  or  enough  teachers  for  a  good  elementary  or 
secondary  education.  If  there  are  educational  inadequacies  in  any  State,  the  whole 
Nation  suffers." 


A  bill  proposing  Federal  aid  to  the  states  for-  education  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  at  the  first  session  of  the  80th 
Congress.  A  similar  bill  is  bottled  up  in  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Real  stumbling  block  of  this  latter  bill  to  House  action,  it  is  learned,  is 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  which  generally  reflects  the  views  of  the  Speaker. 
Action  by  the  Senate  at  this  session  of  Congress  on  a  Federal  aid  bill  has  a 
"fairly  good"  chance,  it  is  believed.  There  remains  yet  a  lot  of  hard  work  if 
House  action  is  secured,  educational  leaders  say. 


Life  Announces 
Photographic  Service 

Life  Photographic  Exhibitions — an 
educational  project  financed  by  the 
editors  of  Life  Magazine — has  an- 
nounced a  new  service  which  will  be 
undertaken  if  sufficient  interest  is 
shown  among  schools  and  colleges.  The 
new  service  is  in  connection  with  the 
circulating  exhibitions  based  on  the 
history  of  Western  culture  articles 
which  are  appearing  in  the  magazine. 

Formerly  Life  exhibitions  were  com- 
posed of  enlarged  photographs,  with 
text,  mounted  on  aluminum  panels  24 
by  32  inches,  ranging  from  24  to  30 
panels.  These  are  circulated  without 
charge  to  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding museums.  Many  institutions 
have  wanted  to  purchase  sets  but  the 
cost  of  manufacture  has  been  too  high 
to  afford  a  wide  distribution.  Now, 
however,  Life  has  adopted  a  new 
gravure  process  which  enables  the 
manufacture  of  exhibitions  in  quanti- 
ties of  1,000  sets  at  a  cost  of  around 
$23  a  set.  If  as  many  as  a  thousand 
institutions  care  to  own  sets,  the  editors 
will   be  glad  to   supply   them   at   cost. 

The  first  three  exhibitions  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  new  process  are: 
The  Medieval  World,  The  Age  of  En- 
lightenment and  Venice,  all  of  which 
are  based  on  the  articles  appearing  in 
Life  on  the  history  of  Western  culture. 

Further  information  may  be  secured 
from  Life  photographic  Exhibition,  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New 
York. 


Schools  Hurt  by  Crisis 
Businessman  Finds 

Frank  W.  Abrams,  board  chairman 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  told  fellow  businessmen  Sep- 
tember 18  in  New  York  that  they 
should  back  a  national  advertising 
campaign  to  publicize  the  "current 
crisis  in  education." 

The  campaign,  launched  by  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  at  a  luncheon  of  some 
250  top  industrial,  advertising,  and 
communications  executives,  was  en- 
dorsed in  a  letter  from  President  Tru- 
man. N.E.A.  Secretary  Givens  was  a 
speaker. 

Abrams'  appraisal  of  the  school  sys- 
tem reported : 

"Production  is  lagging.  Quality  of 
product  has  fallen  off.  There  is  a  seri- 
ous personnel  problem.  The  enterprise 
is  understaffed,  in  many  cases  poorly 
staffed.  Pay  is  far  below  the  prevailing 
scale.  The  staff  is  overworked.  They 
sit  up  half  the  night  preparing  for  to- 
morrow's problems  and  get  no  extra 
pay  for  this. 

"The  plant  is  old-fashioned,  over- 
crowded. Much  equipment  is  obsolete. 
Tools  are  in  short  supply.  The  product 
is  often  out  of  date.  Frequently  it  no 
longer  meets  today's  needs. 

"The  business  has  millions  of  stock- 
holders, but  almost  all  of  them  are 
ignorant  of  the  business  and  have  little 
contact,  with  it.  There  seems  to  be  an 
almost  total  lack  of  interest  or  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
own  the  business." 
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Erwin  Attends  Bus 
Conference 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
presided  at  a  steering  committee  meet- 
ing of  five  national  educational  organ- 
izations in  Washington  early  in  Janu- 
ary for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
National  School  Bus  Conference  to 
meet  this  fall.  It  will  be  the  purposes 
of  this  conference  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  safety  and  comfort  in  the 
construction  of  school  buses  and  better 
methods  of  operation  and  training  of 
drivers. 

Organizations  represented  at  the 
steering  committee  meeting  attended  by 
Superintendent  Erwin  were:  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  Department  of  Rural  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Safety  Education.  States  in 
addition  to  North  Carolina  represented 
were  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Ala- 
bama, Iowa,  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  Superintendent  Erwin's  opinion, 
"this  conference  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  North  Carolina  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  one  of  the  largest 
transportation  systems  in  the  United 
States,  transporting  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  total  school  enrollment  in 
approximately  5,000  buses." 


London's  Schoolmasters 
Dislike  Salary  Scales 

By  way  of  The  School  Government 
Chronicle  and  Education  Review  it  is 
learned  that  London's  Schoolmasters 
and  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary 
Schools  are  dissatisfied  with  salary 
scales  for  1948-51.  Part  of  a  resolution 
from  the  Schoolmaster's  Association 
reads   as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Association  disapproves  of 
the  basic  scale  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : 

"1.  The  need  for  an  all-around  im- 
provement in  the  basic  scale  at  mini- 
mum, increment  and  maximum,  tran- 
all  other  considerations. 


"2.  The  small  changes  proposed  bear 
no  relation  to  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

"3.  The  vast  majority  of  teachers  on 
the  climbing  scale  will  get  no  immedi- 
ate increase. 

"4.  The  length  of  the  scale,  already 
excessive,  is  increased  by  two  years 
making  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  serve 
seventeen  years  before  reaching  his 
maximum. 

"(b)  That  in  view  of  (a)  above,  the 
Association  shall  express  public  disap- 
proval of  salary  scales  which  are  not 
commensurate  with  professional  stand- 
ards," etc. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  SHOW  GROWTH 

School  libraries  continue  to  grow  in  number  and  in  use,  according  to  recent 
statistics  on  this  phase  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  2,662  schools,  1,686  elementary  and  976  high,  from  which  reports  were  re- 
ceived, show  a  total  of  more  than  3y2  million  books  with  over  10%  million  in 
circulation  in  1946-47.  More  than  $600  million  was  spent  for  public  libraries,  the 
greatest  portion  for  books  and  magazines.  There  were  during  the  year  151  schools 
that  employed  full-time  librarians  and  963  schools  had  teacher-librarians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  in   library  growth  with  recent  years. 

LIBRARY  STATISTICS 

1944-45  1945-46  1946-47 

Schools  reporting ....__ 2,355  2,365  2,662 

Pupils  enrolled _      688,416  709,692  76S,701 

Books   last  report 2,849,646  3,067,625  3.404,488 

Books   lost   and   discarded 108,452  124,542  133,398 

Books  added. 324,709  329,807  363,444 

Books  in  libraries 3,065,903  3,272,890  3,634.534 

Books  per  pupil... 4.45  4.61  4.73 

Magazines   in   libraries... 27,233  29,466  30,948 

Book  circulation 9,838,935  9,996,218  10,554.776 

Average  circulation  per  pupil 14.29  14.08  13.73 

Expenditures 443,199.66  490,523.56  636,886.66 

Expenditures  per  pupil .64  .69  .83 

Expenditures  for  books  and 

magazines 392.339J86  433,501.56  562,475.63 

Expenditures  per  pupil  for  books 

and  magazines .57  .61  .73 

Expenditures  for   supplies 50,860.30  57,022.11  74,411.03 

Schools  with  full-time  librarians 121  122  151 

Schools  with  part-time  librarians 614  588  637 

Schools  with  teacher-librarians 862  963  1,005 
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Supt.  Contributes  Idea 
For  Living  Memorial 

Sgt.  John  Basilone,  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winner,  was  killed  on 
Iwo  Jima.  A  useful  and  inspiring  liv- 
ing memorial  has  been  instituted  by  the 
citizens  of  his  hometown,  Raritan,  New 
Jersey,  who  collected  a  sum  of  money 
and  designated  it  the  "John  Basilone 
Foundation."  Part  of  the  interest  from 
this  sum  provides  the  four  elementary 
schools  in  Bridgewater  Township  with 
$10  a  year.  The  money  is  used  to  pur- 
chase social  studies  books  for  each 
school's  library  in  the  name  of  one  out- 
standing student  in  each  school.  Book- 
plates for  these  books,  designed  and 
executed  by  art  classes,  carry  the  name 
of  John  Basilone  and  are  inscribed  also 
with  the  name  of  the  younger  student 
chosen  for  the  current  year.  Students 
are  selected  for  this  honor  on  the  basis 
of  character  and  citizenship. 

Principals  are  working  out  a  "rating 
card"  listing  the  kind  of  services  and 
personal  qualities  on  which  the  young- 
sters will  be  judged.  Such  items  as 
service  on  student  councils,  helping  in 
lunchrooms,  removing  nails,  glass  and 
other  destructive  articles  from  the 
streets,  and  other  civic  duties  are  being 
taken  into  consideration  for  this  record. 
When  this  report  is  completed,  it  will 
become  part  of  the  regular  cumulative 
folder  which  is  kept  for  each  pupil. 
The  winner  in  each  school  is  given  a 
scroll  bearing  his  name  and  the  nature 
of  the  award  received. 

This  project  is  just  one  more  way  of 
emphasizing  the  objectives  which  good 
schools  have  always  maintained. — Con- 
tributed by  Carleton  M.  Saunders, 
Bridgewater  Township  Elementary 
Schools,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

Catalog  of  Visual  Teaching 
Aids  Are  Procured 

"Slidefilms  and  Motion  Pictures — To 
Help  Instructors"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
catalog  of  selected  visual  teaching  aids 
produced  and  distributed  by  the  School 
Service  Department  of  The  Jam  Handy 
Organization.  This  booklet  lists  discus- 
sional  slidefilm  kits,  sound  slidefilms, 
and  educational  sound  motion  pictures 
for  vocational  training  workshop,  in- 
dustrial, and  classroom  use.  All  sub- 
jects have  been  selected  for  timeliness 
and  adaptability  to  current  teaching 
trends  and  instructors'  needs.  Free 
copies  of  this  new  catalog  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  The  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  2821  East  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Detroit  11,  Michigan. 


Department  Lists  Outstanding  Pamphlets 

Outstanding  pamphlets  for  teachers  recently,  issued  have  been  listed  by  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
list  follows : 

Bathurst,  Effie  G.  Schools  Count  in  Country  Life.  1947.  No.  8.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  20c. 

Benedict,  Agnes  (Editor).  Arts  in  Childhood  Bulletins.  1946.  Democracy  and  the  Arts. 
Art  and  Knowledge,  Child  Growth  Through  Art,  Art  Links  School  and  Community,  Young 
Art,  Living  Their  Parts,  The  Judgment  of  His  Peers,  Words  that  Live,  58  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  16  :  Association  for  Arts  in  Childhood. 

Betts,  Emmett  Albert.  Visual  Readiness  for  Beading.  1946.  (Prom  Foundations  of  Read- 
ing Instruction.  Chapter  XL)  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Blough,  Glenn  O.  Elementary  Science  Series.  School  Life.  Reprint.  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington.  1947.   10c. 

Buzard,  Helen  C.  Some  New,  Some  Old  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Young  Children.  1947. 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Childhood  Education  Association.  Modern  School  Practices  in  the  U.  S.  A.  1947.  The  As- 
sociation, 1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.   $1.00. 

Committee,  Plastic  Industry.  Plastics,  the  Story  of  an  Industry.  Society  for  the  Plastic  In- 
dustry, Inc.  295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Davis,  Mary  Dabney.  Schools  for  Children  Under  Six.  1947.  No.  5.  (A  report  on  the  Sta- 
tus and  need  for  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens.)  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.   20c. 

Engle,  Robert  H.  Hunger  Signs.  Pamphlet  No.  142.  National  Fertilizer  Association,  616 
Investment  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Frank  and  Betts.  Water  and  Our  Forests.  1946.  Publication  No.  600.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  U.  S.   Department  of  Agriculture,   Forest  Service. 

Johnson,   Eleanor   M.    Rubber.   1946.    American   Education    Press,    Inc.,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Lachat,  Lawrence  L.  The  Nutritive  Value  of  Vegetables.  1945.  Heinz  Nutritional  Research 
Division.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (free  to  physicians,  dentists,  nutritionists, 
and  dietitians.) 

Mackintosh,  Helen  K.  Camping  and  Outdoor  Experiences  in  the  School  Program.  1947. 
No.  4.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.   Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.   C.   15c. 

Martens,  Elise  H.  Curriculum  Adjustments  for  Gifted  Children.  1946.  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.   C.  20c. 

Reid,  Irene  M.  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  Through  School  Savings.  1947.  U.  S.  Government 
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Good  Health  Week  Observed 

Good  Health  Week  was  generally  ob- 
served in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
during  the  week  of  February  1-7.  Spe- 
cial programs  were  carried  out  in  many 
schools,  whereas  others  gave  emphasis 
to  long-range  health  planning  during 
the  period. 

The  following  five-point  program  sug- 
gested by  State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin  was  considered  as  a  pro- 
cedure for  improving  child  health  in 
the  State: 

1.  Protect  children  from  health  haz- 
ards. 

2.  Instruct  each  child  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  him  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibilities   for    health    maintenance. 

3.  Encourage  parents  to  provide 
medical  care  for  their  children. 

4.  Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  community  the  particular 
health  needs  of  the  school,  especially 
those    that    require    financial    support. 

5.  Co-operate  with  other  health  agen- 
cies and  organizations  in  the  promotion 
of  sound  health  projects. 


Committee  To  Help 
Improve  Negro  Schools 

In  an  effort  to  improve  Negro  educa- 
tion in  Southern  Association  territory, 
a  series  of  conferences  are  being  held 
"to  discuss  plans  for  approval  of  Negro 
high  schools  in  each  State"  and  "to 
discuss  ways  and  means  and  to  make 
plans  for  the  application  of  the  Evalu- 
ative Critera  to  each  approved  school." 

These  conferences  have  been  called 
by  the  Committee  on  Approval  of  Negro 
Schools  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Con- 
ferences have  already  been  held  in  At- 
lanta on  January  20  and  in  Richmond 
on  February  17.  A  third  conference  will 
be  held  in  New  Orleans  on  March  8. 

State  agents  for  Negro  schools,  state 
supervisors  of  Negro  high  schools  and 
chairmen  of  state  committees  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proval of  Negro  Schools. 


Board  Authorizes  Renewal 
Requirements  Be  Met 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
regular  January  session  authorized  the 
meeting  of  requirements  by  September 
1,  1948  for  the  renewal  of  certificates 
by  teachers  who  have  not  secured  regu- 
lar renewal  credits. 

Some  action  by  the  Board  was  neces- 
sary, since  the  General  Assembly  of 
1947  refused  to  waive  renewal  credit 
requirements  beyond  the  current  year. 
By  legislative  acts  all  certificates  had 
remained  in  force  since  1931.  Prior  to 
that  year  renewal  credits  were  re- 
quired. 

Recent  action  of  the  Board,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director 
of  Professional  Service,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  means  that 
all  teachers  holding  certificates  below 
Class  A  will  be  required  to  earn  six 
semester  hours  of  credit  at  intervals  of 
five  years.  Persons  holding  Class  A 
Certificates  or  higher  fall  into  follow- 
ing groups: 

(1)  Those  who  have  held  certificates 
for  live  or  more  years  and  who  have 
earned  renewal  credits  at  least  once  do 
not  have  to  earn  renewal  credits. 

(2)  Those  who  have  held  certificates 
for  five  or  more  years  and  who  have 
not  earned  renewal  credits  must  secure 
renewal  credits  prior  to  September  1, 
1948. 

(3)  Those  who  have  held  certificates 
for  less  than  five  years  may  earn  re- 
newal credit  any  time  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  certificate. 

In  other  words,  these  certificates  are 
issued  for  a  five-year  period,  renewed 
for  another  five  years  on  the  basis  of 
renewal  credit,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  renewal  at  five-year  intervals  on 
the    basis    of    satisfactory    experience. 

A  certificate  which  is  not  renewed, 
Dr.  Hillman  stated,  "reverts  to  one  of 
the  next  lower  class  and  would  remain 
in  that  class  until  the  renewal  require- 
ments have  been  met." 

"Contrary  to  the  thinking  of  some 
people,"  Dr.  Hillman  further  said,  "re- 
newal credit  need  not  require  summer 
school  attendance.  This  credit  may  be 
earned  through  extension  classes,  Sat- 
urday campus  classes,  correspondence 
study  instruction  or  summer  school  at- 
tendance. Facilities  in  the  State  are 
entirely  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
approximately  6,000  who  will  need  to 
earn  such  credits." 
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Studebaker  Estimates  32 
Million  Attending  Schools 
And  Colleges 

An  estimated  32  million  education 
seeking  Americans  are  attending  the 
nations  schools  and  colleges  this  year, 
according  to  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S>. 
Commissioner  of   Education. 

The  best  available  information  com- 
piled by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
indicates  an  enrollment  of  22,950,000 
children  in  the  elementary  schools, 
0,300,000  in  the  high  schools,  and 
2,750,000  college  students. 

The  larger  number  of  six-year-olds 
this  year,  2,450,000,  as  compared  with 
last  year's  2,247,000,  accounts  for  the 
increase  in  elementary  enrollment.  In 
other  words,  the  schools  are  feeling  the 
first  wave  of  the  greater  number  of 
children  born  during  the  war  years. 
According  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
crowding  in  the  elementary  schools  will 
continue  for  another  four  or  five  years. 

Increasing  social  acceptance  of  a 
high  school  education  as  the  minimum 
education  requirement,  along  with  the 
higher  birth  rate,  accounts  for  the  in- 
crease in  high  school  enrollment,  which 
is  expected  to  increase  almost  a  mil- 
lion students  by  1953. 

Higher  college  enrollments  are  due 
also  to  two  main  causes :  the  large 
G.I.  enrollments  and  larger  numbers 
feeling  the  need  of  a  college  education 
as  a  prerequisite  for  a  vocation  or  pro- 
fession. It  is  predicted  that  the  enroll- 
ment for  the  nation  will  continue  to 
rise  to  2,477,000  in  1951-52  and  to 
2,924,000  by  1959-60. 


FCC  Reports  on  FM 


Twenty-three  states  are  planning  to 
set  up  statewide  FM  educational  net- 
works, according  to  replies  received  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  response  to  letters  addressed 
to   state   educational  officials. 

States  where  planning  reached  the 
legislative  stage  are  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

States  in  which  planning  committees 
are  active  are  Georgia,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Texas. 

States  without  planning  agencies  but 
showing  strong  interest  are  Alabama, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  New  York,  and  Tennessee. 
(The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports 
that  there  has  been  some  planning  also 
in  Indiana,  Maryland,  Montana,  and 
New  Jersey.) 


The  Teacher's  "If" 

If  you  can   take  your   dreams  into 
the  classroom, 
And   always  make   them  part   of 
each  day's  work; 
If  you  can  face  the  countless  petty 
problems, 
Nor  turn  from  them,  nor  ever  try 
to   shirk; 
If   you   can   live   so   that   the   child 
you  work  with 
Deep  in  his  heart  knows  you  to 
be  a  man ; 
If  you  can  take  "I  can't"  from  out 
his  language 
And     put    in    place     a     vigorous 
"I  can"; 
If  you   can  take  love  with  you  to 
the  classroom, 
And   yet   on   firmness   never  shut 
the  door; 
If  you  can   teach  a  child   the  love 
of   nature, 
So   that   he  helps   himself   to  all 
her  store ; 
If  you  can  teach  him  life  is  what 
we  make  it, 
That  he  himself  can  be  his  only 
bar; 
If  you  can  tell  him  something  of  the 
heavens, 
Or  something  of  the  wonder  of  a 
star ; 
If   you,    with   simple   bits   of   truth 
and  honor, 
His  better  self  occasionally  reach, 
And  yet  not  overdo   nor  have   him 
dub  you 
As   one   who   is   inclined   to   ever 
preach  ; 
If  you  impart  to  him  a  bit  of  liking 
For   all   the   wondrous   things   he 
finds  in  print, 
Yet  have  him  understand  that  to  be 
happy, 
Play,  exercise,  fresh  air  he  must 
not  stint ; 
If  you  can  give  of  all  the  best  that's 
in  you, 
And  in  the  giving  always  happy 
be; 
If  you  can  find  the  good  that's  hid- 
den somewhere 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  child 
you  see ; 
If  you  can  do  these  things  and  all 
the  others 
That   teachers  everywhere  do  ev- 
ery day — 
You're  in  the   work  that  you  were 
surely  meant  for. 
Take  hold  of  it !  Know  it's  your 
place  and  stay. 
With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling 
From  Treasured  Verses 
Warp  Publishing  Company 


Former  Superintendent  Dies 

F.  M.  Eason,  principal  of  Engelhard 
High  School,  Hyde  County,  died  in  a 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  hospital  on  January 
9,  after  a  long  career  as  teacher,  princi- 
pal and  superintendent  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  Following 
two  years  of  college  work  at  Trinity 
College  in  1906,  Mr.  Eason  went  to 
Dare  County  where  he  was  principal  of 
the  East  Lake,  Buxton  and  Manteo 
schools.  In  1913  he  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  Camden  County  in  which  po- 
sition he  served  until  1921.  More  re- 
cently he  has  been  principal  of  high 
schools  in  Camden  and  Hyde  Counties. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Eason  was 
in  his  42nd  year  of  his  public  school 
work. 


Bulletin  Picks  Five  Top 
N.  C.  Educational  Events 
Of  1947 

This  "Bulletin"  picks  the  following 
five  educational  events  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  the  most  significant  for  1947 : 

1.  Increase  of  30  per  cent  in  salaries 
of  teachers  and  other  school  employees 
as  provided  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1947  in  the  largest  State  appropri- 
ation for  public  education  ever  made, 
a  total  of  $63,408,9S7  for  the  nine 
months  term  and  including  vocational 
education,  and  the  purchase  of  free 
textbooks  and  replacement  of  school 
buses  for  the  school  year  1947-48. 

2.  The  provision  for  a  State  Educa- 
tion Commission  which  is  now  making 
a  study  of  every  phase  of  the  public 
school  system. 

3.  Greater  local  interest  in  the  public 
schools  as  indicated  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  units  and  districts  than  usual 
voting  local  taxes  for  supplementing 
the  State  program,  by  the  issuance  of 
bonds  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
and  by  the  purchase  of  new  additional 
buses  from  local  funds. 

4.  1947  marks  the  first  year  of  the 
completion  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
twelve-year  program.  All  schools  ope- 
rated nine  months  and  all  school  chil- 
dren were  provided  with  the  twelve- 
year  curriculum.  A  total  of  26,690  stu- 
dents graduated  from  the  public  high 
schools  as  compared  with  only  8,575  the 
year  before. 

5.  The  Fritz  case.  This  case  in  all  its 
ramifications  has  consumed  more  news- 
paper space  than  all  other  events  put 
together,  and  so  in  the  over-all  picture 
lor  the  year  takes  its  place,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Bulletin,  as  one  of  the  five 
top  events  of  the  year. 
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ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 


(With   Apologi 


to   Ferdinand,   and   as    recited   at  the    Teachers    College, 
Columbia  University,   Dinner.) 


There  was  a  little  philosophy,  and 
his   name  was  Curriculum. 

All  the  other  little  philosophies  he 
lived  with  would  rnn  and  jump  and 
butt  their  heads  together.  But  not  Cur- 
riculum. He  liked  to  just  sit  quietlv 
and  maturate. 

He  had  a  favorite  status  quo  on  the 
shelf  in  the  superintendent's  office.  It 
was  his  favorite  place  and  he  would 
sit  in  his  status  quo  all  day  and  ma- 
turate. Sometimes  his  mother,  who  was 
curriculum  expert,  would  worry  about 
him.  She  was  afraid  he  would  become 
a-social  all  by  himself. 

"Why  don't  you  run  and  play  with 
the  other  little  problems  and  projects 
and  units?"  she  would  say. 

But  Curriculum  would  shake  his 
head.  "I  like  it  better  here  where  I 
can    just    sit    quietly    and    maturate." 

His  mother  saw  that  he  was  indi- 
vidualistic and  not  a  problem  child, 
and  because  she  was  an  understanding 
mother,  even  though  she  was  a  curricu- 
lum expert,  she  let  him  just  sit  there 
and  maturate. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Curriculum 
grew  emotionally,  socially,  mentally, 
and  physically  until  he  was  a  very- 
big  and  strong  and  integrated  curricu- 
lum. All  the  other  problems  and  proj- 
ects who  had  grown  up  with  him  in 
the  same  school  would  fight  each  other 
all  day.  They  would  dominate  each 
other  and  indoctrinate  each  other  with 
specific  objectives.  What  they  wanted 
most  of  all  was  to  be  picked  for  the 
exhibits    for    the    A.A.S.A.    convention. 

But  not  Curriculum — lie  still  liked 
to  sit  quietly  in  his  status  quo  on  the 
shelf  in  the  Superintendent's  office  and 
maturate. 

One  day  seven  board  members  came, 
armed  with  tests  and  measurements  to 
pick  the  most  progressive  philosophy 
for  the  child-centered  schools.  All  the 
other  philosophies  ran  around  propa- 
gandizing so  the  men  would  think  that 
they  were  very,  very  progressive  and 
pick  them.  Curriculum  knew  that  they 
wouldn't  pick  him  and  he  didn't  care. 
So  he  went  back  to  his  favorite  shelf 
to  sit  down. 

He  didn't  look  where  he  was  sitting 
and  instead  of  sitting  in  his  nice  sta- 
tus quo  on  the  shelf  he  sat  on  a  pointed 
criticism. 

Well,  if  you  were  a  pointed  criticism 
and  a  philosophy  sat  on  you,  what 
would  you  do?  You  would  shake  his 
status  quo   and  loosen  his  mechanistic 


psychology.  And  that  is  just  what  this 
pointed    criticism    did    to    ( 'urriculum. 

Wow!  Did  it  hurt!  Curriculum 
jumped  up  with  a  snort.  He  ran  around 
purposing,  planning,  experiencing,  ana- 
lyzing, researching,  and  integrating 
subjects  as  if  he  were  crazy.  The  seven 
men  all  saw  him  and  they  shouted 
with  joy.  Here  was  the  most  progres- 
sive, the  most  organismic  psychology 
of  all.  Just  the  one  for  the  philosophy 
fights.  So  they  pushed  him  down  the 
I.  Q.  sluices. 

What  a  day  it  was !  Forums,  jury 
panels,  advisory  committees,  produc- 
tion staffs,  conferences,  civic  leagues, 
and  even  safety  patrols  participated 
tolerantly — and  all  the  lovely  children 
had  cumulative  records  at  their  backs 
and  their  hands  full  of  standards, 
skills,  and  knowledges  to  aim  at  Cur- 
riculum. 

They  had  a  parade  into  the  A.A.S.A. 
First  came  the  Teacherilleros  with  long 
sharp  inhibitions  of  traditional  meth- 
ods to  stick  in  the  philosophy  and  make 
him  mad.  Next  came  the  Principalores 
who  rode  skinny  hobbies  and  they  had 
long  axes  to  grind  the  philosophy  and 
make  him  madder.  Then  came  the  Su- 
perintendador  the  proudest  of  all — he 
thought  he  was  very  handsome,  and 
bowed  to  the  ladies.  He  had  a  red  cape 
and  a  sword  and  was  supposed  to 
evaluate  philosophy  last  of  all. 

Then  came  the  philosophy,  and  you 
know  who  that  was,  don't  you?  CURRI- 
CULUM. They  called  him  Curriculum 
the  Progressive,  and  all  the  Teacheril- 
leros were  afraid  of  him,  and  the  Princi- 
palores were  afraid  of  him,  and  the 
Superintendador  was  scared  stiff. 

Curriculum  was  given  to  all  the 
teachers  and  principals  and  everyone 
shouted  and  clapped  because  they 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  self-direc- 
tive and  function  without  probable 
error. 

But  not  Curriculum.  When  he  got 
to  the  teachers'  desks,  he  saw  that  the 
lovely  teachers  did  not  know  that  the 
democratic  way  of  life  required  co- 
operation, and  so  he  just  sat  down 
quietly  and  maturated. 

He  wouldn't  stimulate  and  lie 
wouldn't  integrate,  no  matter  what 
they  did.  He  just  sat  and  maturated. 
And  the  Teacherilleros  were  mad,  and 
the  Principalores  were  madder,  and 
the  Superintendador  was  so  mad  he 
cried  because  he  couldn't  show  off  his 
life-like    situation.     So    they    had    to 


Schools  for  Negroes 
To  be  Erected 

School  buildings  for  the  use  of  Negro 
children  are  to  be  erected  in  the  imme- 
diate future  in  a  number  of  counties  of 
the  State,  it  is  learned  from  Dr.  N.  C. 
Newbold,  Director  of  Negro  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Last  month,  Dr.  Newbold  states,  con- 
tracts were  let  for  building  two  schools 
for  Negroes  in  Robeson  County.  One  of 
these  is  for  Lumberton,  to  be  located 
less  than  a  mile  east  of  the  city.  The 
other  will  be  in  Maxton.  These  two 
buildings  are  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $250,000. 

Action  has  been  started  also  to  erect 
a  fourteen-teacher  school  for  Negroes 
at  Chadbourn  in  Columbus  County. 
This  building  is  to  cost  about  $70,000. 

Occupational  Charts 
Published 

A  series  of  nine  illustrated  Occupa- 
tional Orientation  Charts  which  define 
and  classify  over  600  occupations  and 
occupational  groups  has  been  published 
by  the  B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service 
Bureau,  national  occupational  research 
agency. 

Starting  with  a  chart  that  gives  an 
over-all  view  of  the  world  of  work,  the 
series  includes  eight  additional  charts 
on  the  professional,  semi-professional, 
managerial,  clerical-sales,  services, 
agricultural,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled 
occupations. 

In  addition  to  the  definitions  and 
groupings  of  occupations,  information 
is  given  on  the  approximate  number  of 
workers  employed  in  each.  There  are 
cross-references  which  indicate  pos- 
sible lines  of  advancement  from  or 
into  related  occupations. 

The  charts  have  been  designed  to 
give  career-aspiring  young  people  a 
broad  perspective  on  the  world  of  work 
through  a  simple  and  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  occupations.  They  may  be  used 
for  orientation  preliminary  to  counsel- 
ing, for  classes  in  occupations,  and  for 
counselor  training. 

Each  chart  is  38  inches  in  width, 
with  length  varying  from  15  to  50 
inches.  The  complete  set  of  nine  charts 
may  be  secured  for  $2.00  from  B'nai 
B'rith  Vocational  Service  Bureau,  1746 
M   Street  N.   W.,  Washington  6,   D.   C. 

take  Curriculum  home. 

And  for  all  I  know  he  is  sitting 
there  still,  in  his  status  quo  on  the 
shelf,   maturating  just   quietly. 

He  is  very  happy. 


lo 
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Other  States  Make  News 

What  is  being  done  by  other  states 
in  the  field  of  education?  The  briefs 
which  follow,  taken  from  U.  8.  Educa- 
tion News,  partially  answer  this  ques- 
tion: 

Illinois.  An  Institute  of  Government 
and  Public  Affairs  has  been  established 
in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

South  Dakota.  A  $3,000,000  State-aid 
appropriation  for  the  biennium  1948-49 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

Montana.  To  effect  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Montana  school  districts,  a 
School  Reorganization  Commission  was 
established  by  the  Legislature  and  nine 
appointees  of  the  governor  took  office 
in  May. 

New  Jersey.  The  campaign  of  New- 
Jersey  teachers  for  a  $2,500  statewide 
minimum  salary  met  partial  success 
May  12  when  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll 
signed  a  bill  raising  minimum  salaries 
from  $1,500  to  $1,800. 

New  Mexico.  A  five-member  Educa- 
tional Survey  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  was  created  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  study  '"all  problems  concern- 
ing the  educational  program  and  edu- 
cational problems  in  the  State  of  New- 
Mexico." 

Washington.  Legislation  was  passed 
appropriating  $20,000,000  in  State-aid 
for  school  building  construction  and 
another  $7,000,000  for  additional  school 
support  of  $250  per  year  per  teacher. 

Florida.  General  co-education  will  be 
permitted  in  Florida,  at  State-operated 
colleges  for  white  students  after  July 
1  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  40 
years. 

Mississippi.  J.  M.  Tubb,  state  super- 
intendent of  education  in  Mississippi, 
has  answered  critics  of  federal  aid 
who  have  stated  on  the  radio  and  else- 
where that  Mississippi  had  never  asked 
for  federal  aid.  Mr.  Tubb  said  the 
state,  as  a  whole,  and  its  educational 
forces  strongly  urged  federal  aid  and 
the  attitude  of  the  state  has  been 
made  clear  at  every  Congressional 
hearing. 

Montana.  Although  a  minimum  sal- 
ary bill  was  not  enacted  in  Montana. 
the  state  teachers  association  feels  that 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent months.  For  the  1947-48  year, 
M.E.A.  estimates,  salaries  of  teachers 
and  administrators  will  be  $500  to 
$700  higher  than  for  the  previous 
school  year.  Statewide  average  for 
teachers  is  $2,500  to  $2,700. 

Wisconsin.  Establishing  of  several 
junior  colleges  in  Wisconsin  was 
lecommended  by  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin   committee    that    has    made    a 


Miller  Sends  Out  Book  Aid 
Program  Instructions 

A  pamphlet  on  how  to  organize  and 
conduct  county  book  aid  programs  and 
how  to  prepare  and  ship  books  to  the 
children  of  Europe  was  recently  sent  to 
each  county  chairman  by  J.  E.  Miller, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, State  Chairman  of  the  Book  Aid 
Program.  The  pamphlet,  which  was 
prepared  by  John  A.  Park  initiator  of 
the  Program,  also  contained  other  in- 
formation about  this  program. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Miller  other  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Committee  are  Mar- 
jorie  Beal,  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  R.  O. 
Heater,  Grady  Ferrell,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Hilton  Green,  and  John  Harden. 


Former  County  Supt.  Dies 

Thomas  H.  Cash,  Sr.,  who  retired 
July  1,  1947,  as  superintendent  of 
Forsyth  County  schools,  died  at  his 
home  in  Winston-Salem  on  January  3. 
He   had    been    ill    for    several    months. 

A  native  of  Davie  County,  Cash  was 
educated  at  the  Salem  Boys'  School, 
Winston- Salem,  and  the  University  (if 
North  Carolina.  He  entered  the  Wins- 
ton-Salem school  system  as  a  teacher 
in  1905  and  remained  at  the  North  Ele- 
mentary School  as  teacher  and  princi- 
pal until  102::,  when  lie  was  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  Forsyth  County 
schools. 

He  was  credited  with  abolishing  the 
one-teacher  schools  in  the  county  ami 
bringing  the  system  up  to  its  present 
high  rating. 


study  of  higher  education  resources  of 
the  state. 

Michigan.  A  22-member  committee 
has  been  named  by  Dr.  Eugene  B.  El- 
liott, Michigan's  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  at  the  request  of 
Gov.  Kim  Sigler,  for  a  study  of  the 
state  school  aid  law. 

Georgia.  The  Georgia  Slate  Board 
of  Education  has  adopted  a  safety  pro- 
gram under  which  it  hopes  to  eliminate 
unsafe  school  buses. 

Missouri.  Missouri  public  and  pri- 
vate grade  and  high  schools  and  state- 
supported  colleges  and  universities 
must  offer  regular  courses  in  American 
history  and  American  institutions  be- 
ginning July  1,  1948,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's  department    has   ruled. 

Texas.  Eighty-seven  public  schools 
in  Gl  counties  of  Texas  have  asked  for 
funds  to  provide  special  education  for 
11,664  exceptional  children. 


Salaries  Sound  High  But 
What  Do  They  Buy? 

Salaries  paid  today  sound  high, 
but  when  they  are  used  for  purchas- 
ing the  necessities  for  living  what 
do  they  buy? 

The  answer  to  this  question  in 
terms  of  what  a  dollar  bought  in 
September,  1947,  as  compared  with 
what  a  dollar  would  buy  prior  to  the 
war  is  61  cents.  At  this  writing  this 
purchasing  power  has  probably  been 
reduced  to  less  than  60  cents. 

Here  are  some  comparisons,  based 
on  the  September,  1947,  Consumers' 
Price   Index  : 

Present  Prewar 

Salary  Value 

$7,000  $4,274 

6,500  3,968 

6,000  3,663 

5,500  3,35S 

5,000  3.053 

4,500  2,747 

4,000  2,442 

3,500  2.137 

3,000  1.832 

2.500  1.526 

2.000  1.221 

1.500  916 

Since  September  these  prewar 
values  have  shrunk  still  further. 
Then.  too.  in  the  case  of  teachers 
and  other  State  employees  the 
"take-home  pay"  is  still  less  because 
tin1  federal  income  tax  did  not  ap- 
ply to  public  employees  before  1939. 


Sponsors  Announce  Contests 

Two  contests  which  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Contests 
of  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals  have  been  an- 
nounced recently. 

The  194S  Scholastic  Writing  Awards 
Contest  offers  a  total  of  22  classifica- 
tions in  senior  and  junior  divisions. 
Entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
Scholastic  Awards,  220  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17.  X.  V.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  March  5. 

The  Fourth  Annual  National  School 
Traffic  Safety  Poster  Contest  is  an- 
nounced by  the  American  Automobile 
Association.  There  are  CO  cash  prizes 
available  to  elementary  and  high  school 
students.  May  1  is  the  deadline  for  this 
contest.  Announcement  folders  giving 
the  rules,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from 
local  AAA  Automobile  Clubs,  or  from 
National  Poster  Contest  Headquarters, 
American  Automobile  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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How  the  U.S.S.R.  Educates 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  120,000  schools  at 
the  present  time  with  20,000,000  pri- 
mary pupils  and  797  higher  schools 
with  632,000  students  of  which  nearly 
half  are  women.  The  present  organiza- 
tion of  education  dates  from  1934.  It  is 
identical  in  all  the  federated  republics 
and  is  based  on  the  principle  of  a  single 
type  of  school  accessible  to  all  citizens, 
whatever  the  social  category  to  which 
they  belong.  In  the  public  schools  edu- 
cation extends  over  ten  years,  four  pri- 
mary and  six  secondary.  Throughout 
the  primary  school  course  in  the  schools 
of  the  federated  republics  all  the  teach- 
ing is  given  in  the  native  language  of 
the  district,  Russian  taking  second 
place.  Secondary  education  is  given  in 
the  last  three  years  of  the  "septennial 
schools"  or  in  the  last  six  years  of  the 
"decennial  schools."  The  last  three 
years  of  the  "decennial  schools"  are 
only  attended  by  a  small  number  of 
pupils  preparing  for  the  matriculation 
examination.  Pupils  holding  the  "sep- 
tennial school"  certificate  may  continue 
their  studies  in  the  secondary  technical 
schools,  which  number  3,795  and  sup- 
port 803,200  pupils.  These  schools  train 
specialists  in  agriculture,  the  building 
trade,  transport,  mechanics,  arts  ap- 
plied to  industry,  and  also  nurses  and 
chemists'  assistants,  etc.  Higher  educa- 
tion is  given  in  30  universities,  78 
higher  medical  schools,  328  higher 
technical  and  agricultural  schools,  43 
higher  schools  of  economics,  25  higher 
schools  of  art.  Although  higher  educa- 
tion is  not  free,  some  90  per  cent  of  the 
students  receive  scholarships  the  value 
of  which  is  commensurate  with  the 
work  done.  Secondary  and  higher  train- 
ing is  not  reserved  for  students  only; 
workers  and  peasants  may,  while  con- 
tinuing to  work,  follow  all  university 
courses  either  by  correspondence  or  in 
the  factory  schools  or  kolkhoses  and  in 
the  workers'  universities  established  in 
connection  with  the  factories. 

There  are  three  types  of  teacher 
training  institutions  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
These  are:  (1)  normal  schools  giving 
a  three-year  training  to  teachers  pre- 
paring to  work  in  the  four-year  pri- 
mary schools,  the  candidates  being 
chosen  from  those  holding  the  septen- 
nial school  certificate;  (2)  higher 
normal  schools  or  training  colleges  of 
two  years  for  teachers  in  the  septennial 
schools  (5th  to  7th  classes).  These 
schools  admit  students  who  have  ma- 
triculated;  (3)  educational  institutes 
with  a  four-year  course  for  teachers  in 
the  decennial  schools  (8th  to  10th 
;).    These   institutes   also   accept 


Erwin  Approves  Navy's 
Recruiting  Policy 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
recently  announced  approval  of  the 
Navy's  Recruiting  Policy. 

"After  reading  Admiral  Sprague's 
statement  of  the  Navy's  Recruiting 
Policy,"  Superintenednt  Erwin  stated, 
"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Navy 
offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther training  for  many  young  men  who 
have  completed  high  school  and  who 
find  it  impossible  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation  otherwise."  Supterintendent 
Erwin  stated  that  many  high  school 
boys,  who  find  it  impossible  to  go  to 
college  or  to  obtain  suitable  vocational 
training  in  schools  or  in  industry,  will 
find  in  the  Navy  many  splendid  educa- 
tional opportunities.  He  also  com- 
mended highly  the  policy  of  the  Navy's 
Recruiting  Service  in  making  contacts 
with  youth  who  are  enrolled  in  school 
only  through  the  regularly  constituted 
educational  channels.  "I  am  sure  the 
school  authorities  in  North  Carolina 
will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
Navy  Recruiting  Service  on  the  basis 
of  its  present  recruiting  policy." 


Miss  Dennis  Announces 
Revision  of  Home  Ec. 
Course  of  Study 

A  revision  of  the  course  of  study 
for  the  homemaking  education  program 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  is  now 
in  process,  it  is  announced  by  Miss 
Catherine  Dennis,  State  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics.  The  supply  of  Pub- 
lication No.  204,  the  Homemaking 
Course  published  in  1938  and  reprinted 
in  1940,  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  thus 
the  necessity  for  a  new  revised  publi- 
cation. 

The  new  publication  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  1948-49  school  term,  Miss 
Dennis  states.  Already  group  meetings 
of  home  economics  teachers  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  preparation  of  ma- 
terial. During  August  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics staff  and  a  committee  of  teach- 
ers attended  a  curriculum  retreat  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  this  ma- 
terial. 


matriculated  students.  There  are  at 
present  1,146  normal  schools  and  edu- 
cational institutes  training  more  than 
300,000  primary  and  secondary  school 
teachers. 


President's  Commission 
Sets  Goals 

Goals  in  the  field  of  education  are 
set  forth  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation, which  has  been  released  re- 
cently. From  the  section  on  "Equalizing 
Educational  Opportunity"  the  following 
points  are  taken  : 

High-school  education  must  be  im- 
proved and  should  be  provided  for  all 
normal  youth. 

Education  through  the  fourteenth 
grade  should  be  made  available  in  the 
same  way  that  high-school  education 
is  now  available. 

Financial  assistance  to  competent 
students  in  the  tenth  through  four- 
teenth grades  who  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  their  education  without 
such    assistance    should    be    provided. 

The  present  tendency  of  increasing 
tuition  and  other  student  fees  in  the 
senior  colleges  beyond  the  fourteenth 
year,  and  in  both  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  should  be  reversed  by 
lowering  tuition  costs  in  publicly  con- 
trolled colleges  and  by  aiding  deserving 
students  through  inaugurating  a  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

The  program  of  adult  education 
should  be  expanded  considerably  and 
more  of  it  should  be  made  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Public  education  at  all  levels  should 
be  made  equally  accessible  to  all,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

This  complete  103-page  report  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washigton  25,  D.  O,  for 
40  cents. 


School-Health  Service 
Offers  Aid  in  Mental  Health 

Schools  may  secure  limited  service 
in  the  area  of  mental  health  from  the 
School-Health  Co-ordinating  Service,  a 
joint  division  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

There  are  seven  specific  aids  in  this 
field,  according  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  Con- 
sultant on  Mental  Hygiene.  These  are: 
Home  relations  courses,  mental  health 
kits,  correspondence  courses,  summer 
courses,  bibliographies,  in-service  study 
groups,  and  school  and  adult  education 
projects. 

Teachers  and  administrators  who  de- 
sire further  information  concerning 
these  services  should  write  to  Dr.  Fink. 
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Washington  Dispatch  Picks 
Top  Five  Educational 
Events  of  1947 

Top  five  educational  events  of  1947 
have  been  selected  by  Educator's  Wash- 
ington Dispatch,  a  fortnightly  letter 
devoted  to  reporting  and  interpreting 
new   developments   affecting  education. 

These   five   events   were    as   follows: 

1.  Appropriation  of  more  than  $300 
million  by  the  State  legislatures  to 
raise  teacher  salaries  and  improve 
school  programs. 

2.  The  radio  and  magazine  advertis- 
ing campaigns  by  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil publicizing  schools'  plight  and  prob- 
lems, an  event  which  symbolizes  the 
support  businessmen  give  to  education. 

3.  Creation  of  the  Commission  For 
Life  Adjustment  Education  to  revise 
high   school  curricula. 

4.  Absorption  of  2,338,226  students 
into  colleges  and  universities,  (1  mil- 
lion more  than  in  any  prewar  year). 

5.  Launching  of  the  foreign  exchange 
scholarships  authorized  by  the  Ful- 
bright  Act — which  was  called  by  the 
Stale  Department  "the  greatest  educa- 
tional experiment  the  world  has  ever 
seen." 


Many  Make  Calls  for  Special 
Session  of  Legislature 

Since  the  first  request  to  Governor 
Cherry  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  made  by  the  school  superin- 
tendents at  their  annual  meeting  early 
in  December,  there  have  been  many 
other  groups  and  individuals  who  have 
added  their  voices  to  the  request.  The 
purpose  of  the  special  session  would 
be  to  appropriate  funds  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  other  State  em- 
ployees in  keeping  with  living  costs, 
which  have  increased  rapidly  since  the 
last   session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Those  adding  their  voices  to  the  su- 
perintendents are  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  As- 
sociation ;  the  principals  association, 
various  local  units  of  the  N.C.E.A., 
gubernatorial  candidate  R.  Mayne  Al- 
bright, Senator  Simms  of  Wake  County, 
and  a   number  of  others. 

The  Raleigh  afternoon  paper  con- 
ducted a  quiz  on  the  question  in  which 
a  number  of  persons  asked:  What 
should  the  Governor  do?  Five  out  of 
six  persons  interviewed  stated  that  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  called  if  this  is  required  in 
order  to  raise  salaries. 


Board  Approves  Loans 
From  Literary  Fund 

Loans  from  the  State  Literary  Fund 
were  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  regular  meeting  on 
December  4,  as  follows: 

Pamlico  County,  $10,000. 
Jackson  County,  $19,600. 
These  loans  are  made  to  these  coun- 
ties at  4  per  cent  interest  for  repairing 
school  houses. 


Department  Makes  Plans 
For  New  Science  Bulletin 

Plans  for  revising  and  reprinting  the 
course  of  study  in  science,  Science  for 
the  Elementary  Schools,  were  an- 
nounced in  a  recent  letter  to  county  and 
city  superintendents  by  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

In  his  letter  Dr.  Highsmith  called  on 
superintendents  for  the  names  of  teach- 
ers who  would  be  interested  and  would 
"have  a  contribution  to  make  in  the 
revision  of  this  science  bulletin."  It  is 
the  plan  to  make  the  new  publication 
cover  science  instruction  from  grades 
I-XII.  The  old  science  bulletin  included 
material  for  grades  I-VII  only. 

"In  addition  to  the  teachers  named," 
Dr.  Highsmith  stated,  "we  shall  seek 
Hie  service  of  many  consultants  in- 
cluding superintendents,  principals,  su- 
pervisors and  science  specialists." 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington  and  A.  P.. 
Combs  of  State  Department  staff  will 
serve  as  co-ordinators  in  the  prepara- 
tion   of   this   publication. 


Children  and  Their  Words 

Children  know  and  use  more 
words  than  had  been  previously 
supposed.  The  average  reader  used 
in  the  classroom  introduces  only 
500  new  words  a  year.  But  the  av- 
erage child  acquires  and  uses  more 
than  5,000  new  words  a  year. 

Authority  for  the  statement  is 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Seashore,  North- 
western University.  Working  with 
his  collaborators  in  this  field,  he 
compiled  this  table  of  vocabulary 
sizes: 

Age  4 — 5,600  basic  words;  age 
5 — 9,600  words;  age  6 — 14,700 
words;  age  7 — 21,200;  age  8 — 
26,300;  age  9 — 29,300;  and  age 
10 — 34,300.  In  addition,  children 
know  large  numbers  of  derivative 
words. 


Schools  Asked  to  Co-operate 
In  Food  Conservation 

Teachers  of  home  economics  and 
managers  of  lunchrooms  have  been 
requested  by  State  Department  of- 
ficials to  co-operate  in  the  National 
Food  Conservation  Program. 

In  a  letter  to  the  home  economics 
teachers,  Catherine  Dennis,  State  Su- 
pervisor, called  attention  to  the  pro- 
gram and  enclosed  a  suggested  out- 
line of  a  talk  to  be  used  in  speaking 
before  clubs  and  other  groups  or  to 
present  in  chapel  by  a  panel  of  stu- 
dents. 

In  the  December  number  of  School 
Lunch  Ideas,  issued  by  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  Mrs.  Anne  Maley, 
State  Supervisor,  presented  a  guide 
for  serving  school  lunches,  including 
a  number  of  suggested  menus. 

"We  can  save  food  and  still  eat 
well,"  Mrs.  Maley  states.  "Careful 
food  planning  means  we  can"  have 
enough  food  nutrition  here,  and  can 
also  send  food  to  starving  children 
and  their  families  in  Europe." 


WOTP  Comes  Into 
(Official)   Being 

With  the  ratification  of  the  charter 
for  the  World  Organization  for  the 
Teaching  Profession  by  16  national  as- 
sociations, the  WOTP  is  now  a  reality, 
it  was  announced  recently  by  the  Ed- 
press  News  Letter. 

The  national  associations  represent 
the  following  13  countries :  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican  Republic,  Greece,  Ireland, 
Luxembourg,  Poland,  Scotland, 
Switzerland,    and    the    United    States. 

William  G.  Carr,  acting  Secretary 
General  of  the  WOTP,  who  just  re- 
turned from  a  WOTP  meeting  at  Glas- 
gow, reports  that  Dean  William  F. 
Russell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia, 
was  elected  president  for  a  two-year 
term.  Vice-president  is  Dr.  F.  L.  Sack, 
Switzerland,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  is  Margaret 
Pringle,  Scotland. 


Radio  Scripts  Available 

Radio  Station  KDKA,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
18  radio  programs  entitled,  "Friends 
Around  the  World,"  covering  many  of 
the  devastated  countries.  A  set  of 
scripts  may  be  secured  for  $2  by  writ- 
ing Station  KDKA.  Three  sets  of  12 
programs   each  are  available. 
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Former  Superintendent 
Jennings  Dies 

M.  P.  Jennings,  who  retired  last  year 
as  Superintendent  of  Pasquotank 
County  Schools,  died  in  Elizabeth  City 
on  January  15  at  the  age  of  65  years. 
Mr.  Jennings  had  retired  after  28  years 
of  service  to  recuperate  from  a  heart 
ailment. 

Mr.  Jennings  began  his  career  as  su- 
perintendent at  the  beginning  of  the 
consolidation  period.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  number  of  white  schools 
were  reduced  from  22  to  three  and  the 
Negro  schools  from  17  to  12. 

Colorado  School 
Offers  Scholarship 

A  scholarship  valued  at  $425  is  of- 
fered to  a  North  Carolina  youth  by  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently. 

The  applicant  for  the  scholarship 
must  be  recommended  by  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Clyde 
A.  Erwin.  He  must  also  satisfy  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  Colorado 
school  and  must  be  in  the  upper  tenth 
ot  his  class.  He  must  also  be  a  bonaflde 
resident  of  the  State  and  should  have 
an  active  interest  and  demonstrated 
ability  for  engineering.  Either  high 
school  or  college  students  are  eligible 
for  the  scholarship. 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  is 
known  for  its  training  leading  to  en- 
gineering degrees  in  mining,  metal- 
lurgy, geology,  and  petroleum  produc- 
tion and  refining. 

State  Abandons  Plans  for 
Operating  Trades  School 
at  Camp  Butner 

Governor  Gregg  Cherry  recently  an- 
nounced that  plans  for  operating  a 
State-supported  vocational  trades 
school  at  Camp  Butner,  near  Durham, 
had  been  abandoned. 

The  proposed  Butner  project,  accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  would  have  re- 
quired a  larger  budget  than  the  State 
was  prepared  to  provide.  Then,  too,  in- 
dependent use  of  that  part  of  the  Camp 
Butner  site  and  equipment  for  the 
school  could  not  be  obtained,  it  is 
understood. 

The  tools  and  machinery  already  se- 
cured and  stored  for  use  of  the  pro- 
posed school  will  be  distributed  among 
the  high  schools  of  the  State,  the  Gov- 
ernor stated.  This  equipment  had  been 
obtained  from  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration. 
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Good  Writing 

To  the  good  reader 
Good  writing  brings 
The  color  of  painting, 
The  plasticity  of  sculpture, 
The  cadence  of  music. 

It  is  the  master 
Of  the  hound,  Reason, 
Who  perennially   pursues 
The  fox,   Truth. 

It  discloses  the  hidden 
And  forgotten  links 
Which  bind  together  men 
Of  all  times  and  lands. 

And   sometimes 

Out  of  three  sounds 

It  really  can  frame, 

"Not  a  fourth  sound, 

But  a  star" 

To  cast  a  little  light 

On  our  next  step 

On  a  precipitous  path 

In  a  darkened   universe. 
(From   "Reading  is   Creative"   in 
the  North  Carolina  English  Teacher, 
by    William   T.    Polk.    Arranged   by 
L.  H.  Jobe.) 


Society  Urges  Schools 
To  Form  Audubon  Clubs 

In  order  to  stimulate  children's  in- 
terest in  exploring  their  own  neighbor- 
hood this  spring,  schools  are  being 
urged  by  the  National  Audubon  Society 
to  form  an  audubon  junior  club.  Audu- 
bon Junior  Clubs  are  nature  clubs  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Audubon  Society 
to  introduce  children,  through  bird 
study,  to  the  wonders  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  and  to  develop  interest  in  the 
conservation  of  wildlife  and  other  nat- 
ural resources. 

Ten  children  of  elementary,  junior 
or  senior  high  school  age  constitute  a 
club.  Each  club  has  an  adult  adviser. 
Club  dues  are  15  cents  per  member. 
Dues  are  paid  to  the  adult  adviser  who 
forwards  the  combined  club  dues  to 
AUDUBON  JUNIORS,  1000  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  28,  N.  Y.,  with  a  letter 
stating  how  many  sets  of  leaflets  in  the 
Junior  or  Senior  edition  are  required. 

Representative  Holds 
Art  Demonstrations 

Mrs.  Vina  Gould,  a  representative  of 
Milton  Bradley  Company,  agency  for 
art  and  other  school  supplies,  held 
demonstration  and  workshop  meetings 
with  teachers  in  a  number  of  counties 
and  cities  on  the  teaching  of  art  dur- 
ing January  and  February. 


Bus  Mechanics  Hold  Meetings 

School  bus  mechanics  of  the  State 
held  a  series  of  meetings  the  latter  part 
of  January  and  the  first  of  February. 
These  meetings,  according  to  C.  C. 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Transportation,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, were  held  to  discuss  various  trans- 
portation problems. 

A  sample  of  the  day's  program  of  the 
meetings  which  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton, Asheville,  Salisbury,  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  Durham,  included  the  follow- 
ing topics:  The  Organization  of  School 
Bus  Transportation  of  North  Carolina, 
Preventative  Maintenance,  Contract 
Buying  and  Record  Keeping,  The  Me- 
chanic's Contact  With  Principals  and 
Drivers,  Responsibilities  and  Duties  of 
School  Bus  Mechanics,  Operation  of 
Gas  and  Service  Trucks,  and  Routing 
School  Buses. 

Tests  Given  Seniors 

All  high  school  seniors  were  given 
tests  in  a  Statewide  test  on  January 
21.  These  tests  were  given  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  co- 
operation with  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege Conference. 

The  test  administered  was  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Education  Psychological 
Examination.  They  have  been  sent  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  to  be  scored. 

"Dispatch"  Advises  Delay 
In  Purchase  of  Sound 
Projectors 

"Plan  to  buy  your  new  lGinm  sound 
projectors  about  the  middle  of  1948," 
Washington  Educator's  Dispatch  ad- 
vises in  its  Jan.  8  letter.  Projectors 
will  be  plentiful  by  that  time ;  trend  of 
prices  will  be  down ;  competition  among 
dealers  will  be  keener,  the  Dispatch 
says. 

P.T.A.  Leaders  Endorse 
Special  Session  Request 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  at  its  January  meeting 
in  Greensboro  endorsed  the  request  for 
a  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly recently  made  by  school  super- 
intendents, the  board  of  directors  of 
the  North  Carolina  Education  Associ- 
ation and  others.  This  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  is  being  requested  to 
meet  the  emergency  needs  in  public 
education  caused  by  the  increasing 
costs  of  living  and  the  operational  costs 
of  schools. 
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Commissioners  May 
Appropriate  Funds  for 
Repair  of  School  Buildings 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
enclosing  a  letter  from  Superintendent 

of  the County  Schools 

in  which  he  states : 

" School  in— 


—County  is 
badly  in  need  of  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. The  house  was  erected  by  local 
trustees  with  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue 
authorized  by  Legislative  enactment 
and  voted  by  the  people.  The  title  for 
the  site  was  given  to  the  local  trustees 
with  the  special  provision,  (1)  That 
the  person  from  whom  land  was  pur- 
chased and  all  his  descendents  should 
have  certain  privileges  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  property  not  en- 
joyed by  other  persons  and  (2)  That 
when  the  property  should  no  longer  he 
used  for  school  purposes  title  should 
revert  to  him  or  his  descendants. 

" is  no  longer  a  special  tax  dis- 
trict and  indebtedness  has  been  fully 
paid.  It  is  now  a  school  in  District 
No. . 

"Would  the County  Board  of 

Education  be  forbidden  to  make  repairs 
or  improvements  on School  build- 
ing by  G.  S.  115-88?" 

"If  answer  to  above  question  should 

be  affirmative,  would  the County 

Board  of  Education  have  authority  to 
condemn  the  site  as  to  the  special  privi- 
leges granted  to  certain  persons  and  as 
to  reversionary  title?" 

I  cannot  be  very  definite  in  my  opin- 
ion since  I  am  not  apprised  of  the 
rights  retained  by  the  grantors  when 
the  property  was  conveyed  to  the 
trustees  and  am  likewise  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  exact  wording  of  the  re- 
verter clause.  And  I  doubt  the  author- 
ity of  the  County  Board  of  Education 
to  condemn  the  special  privileges  re- 
tained by  the  grantors.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  since  title,  even 
though  subject  to  certain  limitations, 
vest  in  the  County  Board  of  Education 
that  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers could  appropriate  funds  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  building.  The  Board  should 
determine  whether  or  not  the  privileges 
retained  by  the  grantors  are  such  as 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
proper  operation  of  the  school. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  think  Super- 
intendent  should  discuss  with  his 

County  Attorney  who  is  on  the  scene 
and  is  better  acquainted  with  the  exact 
contents  of  the  deed  than  am  I. — De- 
cember 16,  1947. 


When  School  Property 
May  Be  Leased 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of   November   25   enclosing  copy    of   a 

letter  from  Superintendent of  the 

City   Schools  in  which  he  in- 


quires as  to  whether  or  not  the 

City  School  Board  has  authority  to 
lease  the  school  stadium  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter    which    I    wrote    to    Honorable 

,  attorney  for  the City 

Administrative  Unit  in  which  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  City  Ad- 
ministrative School  Board  could  permit 
the  use  of  the  stadium  for  the  playing 
of  professional  baseball  during  the 
summer  months  if  such  use  would  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  school  func- 
tions and  that  the  Board  could  make 
such  charges  for  such  use  as  it  con- 
sidered fair  and  reasonable.  Of  course, 
such  authority  would  have  to  be  con- 
curred in  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  provided  in  Section  115-95  of 
the  General  Statutes.  I  know  of  no  sta- 
tutory authority  for  school  boards  to 
enter  into  leases  for  the  use  of  school 
property  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
use  of  such  property  as  authorized  by 
G.  S.  115-95  contemplates  an  exclusive 
use  by  a  professional  baseball  team  or 
the  authority  to  enter  into  a  lease  for 
a  period  of  five  years  even  though  its 
use  as  provided  for  in  the  lease  would 
not  interfere  with  other  school  func- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  no  agreement 
should  be  entered  into  which  would  de- 
prive the  school  board  from  exercising 
sole  and  complete  use  of  school  prop- 
erty at  any  and  all  times.  However,  I 
re-affirm  the  opinion  expressed  in  my 
letter  of  February  5  to  the  effect  that 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  the  Local 
School  Board  could  authorize  the  use 
of  school  property  when  such  use  does 
not  interfere  with  school  functions  and 
when  the  board  reserves  the  right  to 
terminate  such  use  on  its  own  motion. 
—November  28,  1947. 


Illinois  Adopts  Sick  Leave 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  recently 
adopted  a  sick  leave  law  (H.B.  424  > 
which  is  now  in  effect.  This  law  re- 
quires school  boards  to  grant  teachers 
five  day's  sick  leave  annually  without 
loss  of  pay  and  five  days  with  half 
pay,  both  cumulative  to  fifteen  days. 
The  law  is  Statewide  in  its  application. 


School  Property  May  be 
Leased  During  Summer 

While  in  this  office  today  you  stated 

that  the City  Administrative 

Unit  acquired  a  site  and  an  athletic 
stadium  was  erected  thereon  by  funds 

contributed    by    Mr. and    other 

patrons  of  the  city  schools,  and  that  the 
stadium  has  been  used  for  high  school 
athletic  contests  and  other  public 
gatherings.  I  understand  that  the  sup- 
port of  athletic  teams  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  stadium  is  dependent 
very  largely  upon  the  gate  receipts  and 
the  use  of  the  stadium  for  other  pur- 
poses. You  stated  that  the  trustees  of 
the  city  administrative  unit  are  con- 
sidering leasing  the  stadium  to  the  lo- 
cal professional  baseball  team  for  the 
summer  months  and  such  use  would  in 
nowise  interfer  with  the  school's  ath- 
letic program.  You  inquire  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
lease  the  stadium  to  the  professional 
ball  team. 

I  find  no  statutory  authority  for  rite 
lease  of  school  property  for  any  pur- 
pose but  I  do  find  provision  for  the 
use  of  such  property  for  purposes  other 
than  those  fostered  by  the  school. 

Section  115-95  of  the  General  Sta- 
tutes reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  as  to  county  ad- 
ministrative units  and  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  as  to  city  administrative 
units,  to  encourage  the  use  of  school 
buildings  for  civic  or  community  meet- 
ings of  all  kinds  that  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  members  of  the  community, 
the  State  School  Commission  and  the 
County  Boards  of  Education  for  county 
administrative  units  and  Boards  of 
Trustees  for  city  administrative  units. 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  by  which  school  buildings 
may  be  used  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses." 

I  think  that  the  city  administrative 
school  board  could  permit  the  use  of 
I  be  stadium  for  the  professional  base- 
ball during  the  summer  months  when 
such  use  would  not  interfere  with  any 
school  function  and  that  the  board 
could  make  such  charges  for  such  use 
as  it  may  consider  fair  and  reasonable. 
1  suggest  that  the  board  adopt  regula- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  property  and 
find  that  the  use  of  such  property  for 
other  than  school  purposes  is  necessary 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  maintain 
the  stadium. — February  5,   1947. 
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LOOKING  BACK 

5  Years  Ago 

(N.    C.    Public    School   Bulletin,    Feb.    19-43) 

Point  rationing  is  shortly  to  be- 
come a  vital  factor  in  the  purchase 
of  various  kinds  of  foods  in  every 
American  home. 

Opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
many  of  the  State's  leaders,  including 
editors,  that  of  the  main  two  pro- 
posals for  improvement  of  the  public 
schools,  increasing  the  salaries  of 
school  employees  and  providing  for 
a  ninth  month  at  State  expense,  only 
one  of  the  two  should  and  could  be 
accomplished  at  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  shortage  of  teachers,  due  to 
war  conditions,  has  created  a  number 
of  problems  with  reference  to  teacher 
employment. 

Draftees  in  the  present  war  are 
educationally  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  counterparts  in  the  last 
war,  recently  compiled  figures  show. 

During  the  past  few  months  415 
physicaly  handicapped  persons  have 
been  trained  and  placed  in  direct  war 
employment  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Service  provided  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  State 
Department     of     Public     Instruction. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.    C.    Public   School   Bulletin,    Feb.    1938) 
.      Miss    Julia    Wetherington,    Super- 
Ovisor  Public  Schools  of  Anne  Arundel 
.County,   Maryland,   will   come   to   the 
^Department    as   associate    in    the    Di- 
vision   of    Instructional     Service    on 
HMarch  1,  it  is  announced  by  Superin- 
i— itendent  Erwin. 
H     Seventy-one    new    departments    of 
i-^vocational  agriculture  were  added  in 
gjuly,    1937,    making   a   total    of    371 
•glrural  high  schools  in  North  Carolina 
§Lhis    year    in    which    departments    of 
vocational   agriculture  are  in   opera- 
tion. 

State  Superintendent  Erwin  has 
accepted  membership  on  the  Byrd 
Testimonial  Committee  which  is  hon- 
oring Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  March  3, 
1938,  for  his  distinguished  service 
and  contribution  to  education. 

A  Statewide  Council  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation has  been  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hoey. 

The  seniors  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Meredith  College,  ac- 
companied by  Professor  B.  Y.  Tyner, 
made  their  annual  visit  to  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction   last   month. 


League  To  Conduct 
Easter  Seal  Campaign 

The  Easter  Seal  Campaign,  promoted 
annually  by  the  North  Carolina  League. 
for  Crippled  Children,  is  being  con- 
ducted this  year  from  February  28 
through  Easter,  March  28.  This  is  the 
13th  year  of  this  campaign. 

According  to  Ethel  Honeycutt,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  League,  funds 
raised  by  the  sale  of  these  seals  are 
used  in  rendering  special  services  to 
the  approximately  62,000  handicapped 
children  of  the  State.  These  services 
include  medical  care,  artificial  aids, 
transportation,  education,  research,  and 
other  services  necessary  and  within  the 
scope  of  the  League's  program  of  help- 
ing these  handicapped  children. 

"During  the  past  year,"  Miss  Honey- 
cutt stated,  "the  generous  contributions 
of  the  public  made  it  possible  to  expand 
considerably  the  program  of  the 
League.  Continued  support  is  being  re- 
quested during  this  year's  campaign  not 
only  for  carrying  on  the  services  al- 
ready established,  but  also  for  expand- 
ing these  services  to  meet  other  needs. 
Our  main  source  of  funds  is  the  volun- 
tary contributions  made  during  the 
Annual  Easter  Seal  Campaign." 

Supt.  Erwin  Addresses 
A.A.S.A.  Convention 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
will  deliver  an  address  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  which  meets 
this  month  in  Atlantic  City.  The  topic 
of  Superintendent  Erwin's  address  is 
"Education  for  the  13th  and  14th 
Years." 

National  Grange  Favors 
Federal  Aid 

Delegates  representing  the  800,000 
members  of  the  National  Grange  meet- 
ing recently  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  went 
on  record  favoring  federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic education  provided  that  there  shall 
be  no  federal  control.  This  action  by 
the  Grange  means  a  change  from  its 
position  last  year,  when  federal  aid 
was  opposed. 

Educational  Directory 
Conies  from  Press 

The  Educational  Directory  of  North 
Carolina  for  1947-48  has  come  from 
the  press,  it  is  announced  by  L.  H. 
Jobe,  Director  of  Publications,  State 
Department   of  Public  Instruction. 

Copies  of  this  publication  have  been 


MAKING  TODAYS  NEWS 

Greensboro  teachers  were  voted 
increased  compensation  of  $66  for 
this  school  year  during  a  board  of 
education  meeting  last  night  (Dec. 
16)  at  Sampson  Street  Administra- 
tion  Building. — Greensboro  News. 

Cleveland.  The  quality  of  teaching 
in  Cleveland  County  white  schools, 
which  nose-dived  during  the  war 
years,  is  again  on  the  upgrade  but 
still  is  far  short  of  prewar  standings, 
according  to  a  report  made  available 
today  (Dec.  18)  by  J.  H.  Grigg,  su- 
perintendent of  county  schools. — 
Shelby  Star. 

Oxford.  By  a  vote  of  approximately 
two  to  one,  voters  on  Tuesday  (Dec. 
16)  approved  a  school  betterment 
program  by  voting  upon  themselves 
a  special  tax  of  not  more  than  15 
cents  on  the  $100  property  valuation 
in  Oxford  Administrative  District. — 
Oxford  Ledger. 

Durham.  John  L.  Woodward,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  city  schools,  dis- 
closed today  (Dec.  23)  that  book 
rental  fees  to  totaling  $13,161.39 
had  been  collected  from  pupils,  repre- 
senting over  two-thirds  the  amount 
collected  annually  for  the  fall  and 
spring   terms. — Durham   Sun. 

High  Point.  Bids  on  construction 
work  for  addition  to  the  junior  high 
school  are  to  be  opened  January  21, 
school  board  officers  announced  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  last  night. — 
Greensboro   News. 

Raleigh.  Those  seeking  to  persuade 
Governor  Cherry  to  call  the  General 
Assembly  into  special  session  to  vote 
higher  pay  for  teachers  today  (Dec. 
30)  had  the  support  of  State  Sen- 
ator R.  N.  Simms  of  Raleigh.— Ashe- 
ville  Times. 

Forsyth.  Vegetable,  fruit  and  meat 
canning  has  become  big  business  in 
the  Forsyth  County  school  system. 
— Winston-Salem  Journal  &  Sentinel. 

Martin.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  North  Carolina,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  address  the  Martin 
County  Council  of  Parents-Teachers' 
Association  in  Williamston's  High 
School  auditorium  on  Monday  night, 
January  2  6,  it  was  announced  by 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Wynne,  council  president, 
this   week. — Williamston    Enterprise. 


mailed  to  all  superintendents  and  to 
those  from  whom  requests  have  been 
received,  Mr.  Jobe  stated.  Others  may 
secure  a  copy  upon  request. 
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Governor  Names  Committee 
To  Study  FM  School  Plan 

Governor  Cherry  recently  named  a 
committee  to  study  the  advisability  of 
North  Carolina's  entering  the  educa- 
tion FM  broadcasting  field. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  met  March  2  and  out- 
lined plans  for  conducting  the  proposed 
survey.  A  report  and  recommendations 
will  be  made  to  the  Governor,  who  will, 
If  deemed  advisable,  ask  for  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  program. 

Others  named  to  the  committee, 
which  is  called  the  North  Carolina 
Education  FM  Radio  Committee,  were 
Mrs.  Harry  Caldwell,  Greensboro; 
Norman  Cocke,  Charlotte ;  Frank 
Daniels,  Raleigh;  P.  T.  Hines,  Greens- 
boro ;  Josh  Home,  Rocky  Mount ; 
Charles  Jordan,  Durham ;  John  H. 
Lampe,  Raleigh;  Sanford  Martin, 
Winston-Salem  ;  Spencer  Murphy,  Salis- 
bury ;  Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg ;  Hiden 
Ramsey,  A  s  h  e  v  i  1 1  e  ;  Flake  Shaw, 
Raleigh  ;  Earl  Wynn,  Chapel  Hill ;  and 
L.  V.  Sutton,  Raleigh. 

386  Schools  Offer 
Business  Education 

Business  Education  is  taught  in  386 
public  high  schools  of  the  State,  a  re- 
cent survey  shows.  In  addition  11  pri- 
vate schools  offer  this  subject  to  their 
students,  making  a  total  of  nearly  400 
schools. 

These  business  subjects  of  one  sort 
or  another  are  taught  by  486  regularly 
employed  teachers,  474  in  public  schools 
and  12  in  private  schools.  One  or  more 
schools  offer  business  education,  the 
survey  also  shows,  in  85  of  the  100 
county  units  and  67  of  the  72  city  units. 
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A.A.S.A.  COMMISSION  URGES 
EXPANSION  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

H  As  the  most  powerful  defense  in  the  world  against  wars,  either  "cold,"  or  "hot," 
educational  facilities  for  all  American  people,  from  BEFORE  SIX  TO  AFTER 
SIXTY,  are  being  advocated  by  a  Commission  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  To  secure  these,  an  increase  of  $5,000,000,000  yearly  ex- 
penditure is  proposed. 

The  program,  the  most  extensive 
ever  worked  out,  and  one  which  would 
set  annual  educational  cost  at  around 
.*8,000,000,000,  was  presented  by  the 
Commission,  composed  of  10  well 
known  educators,  as  one  of  the  high 
points  for  discussion  at  the  Associ- 
ation's annual  convention,  which  was 
held  February  21-26  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Members  of  the  Commission  were 
appointed  by  the  A.A.S.A.  in  1946  to 
study  postwar  education,  and  to  plan 
a  program  which  would  not  only 
strengthen,  but  safeguard  democratic 
ideals,  and  preserve  world  peace. 

"No  challenge  to  education  ever  has 
been  so  imperative."  the  Commission 
asserts.  Considering  the  threat  of  an- 
other war,  and  seeing  a  tremendous 
need  for  the  ideals  of  democracy  to  be 
understood,  not  by  rate,  but  by  reason, 
the  Commission  declares  that  educa- 
tion is  the  tool  by  which  the  ideals  will 
not  only  be  understood,  but  will  be  ap- 
plied. 

Carefully  worked  out,  along  practical 
lines,  the  program  stresses  education 
for  ALL.  It  sees  the  future  need  for 
compulsory  education  from  6  to  60, 
such  as  exists  today  from  6  to  16. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  public  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  never  has 
attained  its  full  stature ;  that  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  immediate 
past  have  actually  deteriorated,  and 
that  there  is  an  inescapable  necessity 
for  universal  education  in  America  if 
our  free  institutions  are  to  survive  "the 
new  era  of  world  events  which  sud- 
denly has  been  ushered  in,"  the  Com- 
mission is  presenting  a  program,  geared 
to  the  present  hour,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  ideals  set  down  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  United   States. 

It  proposes  that  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity be  opened  for  (a)  young  children 
starting  with  three  year  olds;  (b) 
adolescents,  not  now  in  school — one  out 
of  five  from  14  to  17  are  out  currently 
—  (c)  older  youths  and  adults,  and  (d) 
exceptional  children  of  all  ages. 


Supt.  Erwin  Pleads  for 
Conservation  of  Resources 

A  plea  that  this  State  and  the  Na- 
tion conserve  its  resources  for  the  use 
of  future  generations  has  been  made 
by  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin    on    several    occasions    recently. 

So  dangerous  has  become  the  extra- 
vagant use  and  wastage  of  our  natural 
and  human  resources  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  the  Nation,  Superintendent 
Erwin  stated  before  the  faculty  of  the 
Woman's  College  on  January  20,  "that 
resource-use  education  must  become  an 
imperative  part  of  the  programs  of  the 
schools  and  colleges.  Children  must  be 
taught  early  to  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate their  dependence  upon  their  en- 
vironment, upon  the  interdependence 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  all  conserving 
our  resources." 

In  a  speech  before  the  Statesville 
Lions  Club,  Superintendent  Erwin 
urged  that  America  embark  with  more 
vigor  on  a  program  to  conserve  its  soil 
and  forests,  and  advocated  also  that 
the  country  conserve  its  people  and  its 
morals  with  the  same  care.  On  this 
latter  point,  he  said,  "We  are  also  as 
wasteful  of  our  people  as  we  are  of 
our  land.  We've  got.  to  give  men  and 
women  a  chance  to  live  and  to  develop 
into   good   citizens." 

Holding  pupils  in  school  by  making 
experience  on  a  job  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  supervising  work  on  the 
job  to  insure  high  standards  of  per- 
il nuance,  and  stimulating  the  com- 
munity to  make  its  resources  for  work 
experiences  available  to  young  people, 
are  among  the  proposals  recommended 
for  getting  adolescents  to  return  to 
school,    and    for    keeping    them    there. 

The  Commission  reports  four  key 
areas  in  developing  better  schools  in 
terms  of  current  needs:  (a)  health  and 
fitness,  (b)  work  experience,  (c)  world 
citizenship,  and  (d)  practical  aids  to 
learning. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .... 

A  few  nights  ago  I  attended  a  banquet  at  a  school  in  one  of  the  counties  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  This  banquet  was  held  in  a  building  in  which  I  had  been  present  at 
meetings  on  several  other  occasions.  I  remembered  it  as  a  dingy,  dirty  old  building 
with  poor  sanitation  and  dim  lighting.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  building  did  not 
look  the  same.  New  and  adequate  lighting  fixtures  had  been  installed.  The  whole  build- 
ing was  a  blaze  of  light.  The  floors  in  the  halls  had  been  cleaned  and  polished,  and  the 
walls  had  been  painted  in  attractive  colors.  All  the  rooms  were  painted  in  pastel  colors, 
each  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  who  used  it.  There  were  Venetian  blinds 
over  the  windows.  Everything  looked  bright  and  cheerful. 

Attending  this  meeting  were  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and 
the  county  board  of  education.  These  men  showed  their  pleasure  and  delight  in  their 
expressions  and  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  walked  from  room  to  room.  I,  too, 
was  thrilled  and  uplifted  by  the  display  of  color,  after  having  observed  for  so  many 
years  the  deadly  uniformity  in  the  typical  North  Carolina  school  building.  Upon  in- 
quiry I  found  that  the  cost  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  this  school 
was  not  great  at  all.  I  found  also  that  the  whole  transformation  had  been  brought 
about  because  someone  was  sufficiently  interested  to  work  at  it.  And  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  sort  of  thing  could  be  done  all  over  North  Carolina,  and  that  such 
transformation  in  many  of  our  school  buildings  would  mean  much  to  the  educational 
program  in  the  State  in  terms  of  improved  morale  and  cultural  influence. 

Because  of  the  improved  conditions  in  this  particular  school,  I  am  sure  the  teach- 
ers are  doing  a  better  job;  and  more  important,  that  the  children  are  happier  and  learn 
more  readily  in  surroundings  which  have  been  made  more  conducive  to  learning.  I  hope 
very  much  that  everyone  having  the  responsibility  will  see  that  the  old  school  build- 
ings in  our  State  are  made  places  of  beauty  and  attractiveness,  where  educational  pro- 
cesses can  rise  above  drudgery  and  drabness. 
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TWO  BIGGEST  NEEDS 

TWO  of  the  biggest  needs  of  the  public  schools,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Bulletin,  are:  (1)  increase  in 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  (2)  funds  with  which  to  erect 
new  buildings. 

"In  terms  of  purchasing  power  teachers  are  getting 
less  now  than  they  were  in  1939,"  so  states  Dr.  Harold 
F.  Clark,  Economic  Analyst  of  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

According  to  a  recent  study  made  by  Dr.  James  E. 
Hillman,  Director  Division  of  Professional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  yearly  out- 
put of  new  teachers  from  the  State's  higher  institu- 
tions does  not  fill  the  gap  left  by  those  leaving  the  pro- 
fession each  year,  either  retiring  or  taking  other  more 
remunerative  jobs.  There  are  still,  he  says,  a  need  for 
more  better  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 

A  survey  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  State,  made 
two  years  ago  by  a  committee  from  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  revealed  the  need  of  $100  million  build- 
ing program.  On  the  basis  of  this  survey  the  Board 
recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  appropriate 
$25  million  for  a  grants-in-aid  school  building  pro- 
gram. Although  bills  were  introduced  providing  for 
$10   and   $11  million  building  aid,  none  was  passed. 

Since  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly  a  num- 
ber of  units  have  provided,  on  the  basis  of  bond  issues 
or  otherwise,  for  the  erection  of  needed  school  build- 
ings. The  great  majority  of  units,  however,  where  build- 
ings are  sorely  needed,  on  account  of  their  low  prop- 
erty valuation,  cannot  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
such  purposes. 

There  is  a  need,  therefore,  of  outside  aid — aid  which 
cannot  be  provided  except  from  State  sources  and 
through  the  action  of  State  authority  as  representative 
of  the  people. 


THE  WAY 

THE  editorial  at  the  right,  reproduced  from  the 
Shelby  Star  of  January  7,  is  worth  reproducing 
in  full.  We  are  reprinting  it  in  this  publication  mainly, 
however,  for  the  last  two  paragraphs,  or  more  specific- 
ally the  first  sentence  in  each  paragraph  which  read  as 
follows :  The  public  schools  are  not  getting  as  much 
money  as  they  need  to  assure  higher  standard  schools 
and  North  Carolina  is  rich  enough  to  do  a  better  edu- 
cational job  than  at  present. 

These  are  two  significant  statements — one  negative 
and  the  other  positive.  If  the  former  is  to  be  made 
positive  by  the  provision  of  sufficient  money  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  schools,  then  the  second  statement  points 
the  way  to  make  it  positive.  Furthermore,  as  the  Star 
editor  says,  the  taxpayers  are  willing  to  foot  the  bill 
if  the  commission  (State  Education  Commission) 
points  the  way. 


ITS  THE  PEOPLES'  PROBLEM 

FOR  years  the  problem  of  public  schools  has  been  in 
the  limelight  of  discussion.  North  Carolina  is  mak- 
ing progress,  to  be  sure,  but  the  advance  in  mass  edu- 
cation is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  advance  in  agriculture  and  industry  and 
higher  standards  of  living. 

Last  week  Kiplinger's  Letter  was  devoted  entirely  to 
the  growth  in  our  population — a  high  record  in  mar- 
riages and  a  new  high  record  in  births — all  of  which 
add  up  to  the  fact  that  in  planning  for  the  oncoming 
generation,  we  must  build  larger  and  better  school 
houses  for  these  youngsters,  larger  assembly  halls,  more 
homes,  bigger  hospitals  and  bigger  everything  to  pro- 
vide for  this  population  increase. 

This  overcrowded  condition  already  exists  in  our 
school  class  rooms,  yet  we   are  doing  little  about  it. 

The  last  General  Assembly  provided  for  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  school  system  from  every  phase  and 
recommend  how  it  might  be  made  adequate.  Most  of 
the  talk  we  hear  is  concerning  teachers  salaries,  the 
number  of  teachers  who  are  leaving  the  profession,  the 
crowded  class  rooms,  etc.  These  are  problems,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  are  other  problems  that  must  be  solved. 

This  commission  will  give  the  people  an  opportun- 
ity through  the  press  to  make  suggestions.  Question- 
naires will  be  published  in  North  Carolina  newspapers 
asking  the  public  to  suggest  what  is  needed.  Thousands 
of  suggestions  will  no  doubt  be  given.  These  will  be 
sifted,  studied  and  grouped  by  the  commission  and  in 
the  light  of  the  study  that  has  been  made  by  experts, 
we  will  have  the  benefit  of  both  patrons  and  educa- 
tional experts. 

Then  the  customers  of  the  schools — the  men  who 
employ  the  pupils  when  they  have  stopped  or  finish — 
know  wherein  their  education  is  deficient.  Most  of  this 
deficiency  is  in  spelling,  grammar  and  just  plain  arith- 
metic, so  the  employer  should  not  hesitate  to  demand 
that  in  this  particular,  at  least,  the  schools  be  more 
thorough. 

The  public  schools  are  not  getting  as  much  money 
as  they  need  to  assure  higher  standard  schools.  In  some 
particulars  we  are  not  getting  our  money's  worth  for 
what  we  do  spend,  so  the  commission  will  depend  on 
an  aroused  public  interest  in  education  to  revamp  the 
whole  system. 

North  Carolina  is  rich  enough  to  do  a  better  educa- 
tional job  than  at  present.  The  taxpayers  are  willing 
to  foot  the  bill  if  the  commission  points  the  way.  The 
public  is  urged  to  help  find  that  way. 
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BULLETIN  READERS  CAN 
HELP  FEDERAL  AID  CAMPAIGN 

gi  Readers  of  this  Bulletin  can  help  to  achieve  Federal-aid  for  education  in  this 
session  of  the  80th  Congress  by  doing  one  or  more  of  the  following  things,  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  Edpress  Newsletter,  publication  of  the  Edu- 
cational Press  Association : 

1.  Write  to  the  President.  Thank 
him  for  the  statements  in  behalf  of 
Federal-aid  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  his  Budget  message,  and  his 
Economic  Report.  Ask  him  to  continue 
to  press  for  action  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee,  thanking 
him  for  the  leadership  he  is  giving  to 
the  cause  of  Federal-aid  for  education 
and  urging  him  to  do  all  he  can  to  get 
early  action. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  Congressman  Ed- 
ward O.  McCowen  of  Ohio,  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  sponsor  of  HR  2953.  Thank 
him    for    his    sponsorship    of    the    bill. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Fred  Hartley,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  telling  him  how 
important  it  is  for  HR  2953  to  be  re- 
ported out  of  this  Committee,  express- 
ing appreciation  for  his  support,  and 
urging  him  to  do  all  he  can  to  get  early 
action. 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  Congressman  Joe 
Martin  of  Massachusetts,  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Steering  Committee,  de- 
scribing the  great  need  for  the  passage 
of  this  measure. 

6.  Write  a  letter  lo  your  own  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  explaining  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  and  urg- 
ing them 'to  give  it  their  active  support. 

7.  Get  at  least  five  interested  lay 
leaders  to  write  similar  letters  to  the 
leaders  mentioned  above. 

It  is  only  through  such  action,  multi- 
plied many  times,  that  action  can  be 
hoped  for  in  the  House,  Edpress  News- 
letter states.  There  will  not  be  any  bet- 
ter time  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion than  there  is  right  now. 


Office  Issues  Briefs 

On  Occupations 

Briefs  on  ten  occupations  have  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  Occupational 
Information  and  Guidance  Service  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Tljese  occupations  are:  lab- 
oratory technician,  journalism,  radio, 
photography,  interior  decorator,  air- 
plane hostess,  accountant,  personnel 
manager,  florist  business  and  beauty 
operator.  The  briefs  were  prepared  by 
Walter  J.  Greenleaf  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of    Education,    Washington,    D.    C. 


Bands  of  Eastern  Section 
Of  State  Hold  Clinic 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  All-State 
Band  Clinic  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  on 
February  13-14.  Special  attraction  of 
the  clinic  was  the  organization  of  a 
symphonic  band  made  up  of  high  school 
musicians  in  attendance.  A  public  con- 
cert was  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
program  Saturday  evening. 

Dr.  Earl  A.  Slocum,  professor  of  mu- 
sic at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  director  of  the  clinic,  and  Dr.  Karl 
V.  Gilbert  of  the  department  of  music 
of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  was 
in  charge  of  the  program. 

Nations  Make 
Educational  News 

Costa  Rica.  The  Parliament  of  Costa 
Rica  has  approved  a  law  declaring  edu- 
cation compulsory  for  all  physically 
and     mentally     handicapped     children. 

Equador.  Secondary  school  studies 
in  Equador  have  been  divided  into  four 
years  of  general  culture  and  two  years 
of  specialization. 

France.  As  from  1st  January  1947 — 
in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  26 
November  1946  concerning  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  children  of  school 
age,  school  children  and  teachers — all 
pupils  of  public  and  private  schools  and 
children's  homes  must  be  weighed  and 
measured  periodically  and  be  examined 
to  record  their  physical  and  psychic 
development  and  their  social  demeanor. 

Iraq.  A  recent  development  in  the 
educational  system  of  Iraq  is  the  in- 
auguration of  a  program  for  the  train- 
ing of  youth  in  the  art  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Mexico.  At  a  festival  celebrating  the 
2ud  anniversary  of  Mexico's  literacy 
campaign,  the  retiring  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation reported  that  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  persons  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  since  the  drive  began  in 
]944. 

U.S.S.R.  Information  coming  from 
the  Ukraine  states  that  the  new  five- 
year  plan  provides  for  the  training  of 
47,500  teachers,  23,500  engineers,  and 
10,000  doctors. 


University  Announces 
Curriculum  for  School 
Libraries 

A  new  curriculum  designed  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  both  full  and 
part-time  librarians  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  School  of  Library  Sci- 
ence of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill. 

According  to  G.  B.  Phillips,  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session,  teachers  hold- 
ing a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  Class  A 
teacher's  certificate  who  desire  to  do 
school  library  work  may,  under  the 
new  program,  obtain  the  prescribed  27 
quarter  hours  in  library  science  by  at- 
tending summer  school  for  a  summer 
and  a  half  without  interrupting  their 
teaching  income.  "They  may  also  come 
for  the  regular  academic  year  of  three 
quarters  and  take  either  the  regular 
library  science  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  Library  Science  or 
the  new  school  library  program  of  six 
courses  m  library  science  and  also  take 
three  courses  in  an  academic  subject," 
Mr.    Phillips   said. 

"Under  the  new  plan  undergraduates 
will  be  able  to  take  a  major  or  minor 
in  library  science  as  part  of  the  work 
for  their  A.B.  degree  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  It  will  thus  be  possible 
for  a  prospective  school  librarian  to 
obtain  the  requisite  hours  in  a  subject 
field,  library  science,  and  education  in 
the  regular  four-year  college  period  to 
be  certified  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

"The  School  of  Library  Science  has 
added  to  its  faculty  a  new  member, 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Kaip,  who  is  particu- 
larly qualified  in  the  school  library 
field.  Miss  Kalp  received  a  B.A.  degree 
from  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  an  M.A.  in  Library  Science 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
has  done  additional  work  in  the  School 
of  Education  of  Rutgers  University 
and  at  Bucknell  University.  She  has 
had  experience  in  school  libraries  in 
the  East  and  Mid-West,  and  has  taught 
in  the  library  schools  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute and  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers." 

Student  Forum  Arranges 
Foreign  Correspondence 

Arrangements  for  correspondence 
with  students  in  about  thirty  countries 
will  be  made  by  the  Student  Forum  on 
International  Relations,  San  Francisco 
4,  California.  This  organization  is  a 
non-commercial,  non-sectarian  and  non- 
political  enterprise.  A  fee  of  ten  cents 
per  name  is  charged  for  printing  and 
postage. 
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E.C.T.C.  to  Hold  Teacher 
Recruitment  Conference 

Recruitment  of  teachers  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  North  Carolina  will  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers College  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  23  and  24. 

Dr.  Howard  J.  McGinnis,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Service  at  the 
college,  has  sent  letters  of  invitations 
to  educators  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State,  including  county  and  city 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
boards  of  education  and  parent-teacher 
associations.  Dr.  McGinnis  states  that 
the  conference  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  several  months  at  the 
college  and  that  keen  interest  has  been 
shown  in  it  by  those  connected  with 
the  public  school  system. 

The  program  will  include  addresses 
and  round-table  discussions,  and  will 
be  based  on  a  three-fold  aim  for  the 
teacher-recruitment  program  securing 
candidates  for  teacher  training,  holding 
good  teachers  in  the  profession,  and  co- 
operative planning  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  properly  qualified 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Among  the  speakers  who  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion  are  Dr.  Ralph 
McDonald  of  Washington,  D.  C,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  division  of  higher 
education  of  the  National  Education 
Association;  Dr.  John  D.  MessiCk, 
president  of  East  Carolina;  O.  H. 
Boettcher,  principal  of  Snow  Hill  High 
School ;  and  J.  R.  Brown,  superintend- 
ent of  Hertford  County  Schools.  Others 
who  will  appear  on  the  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

The  meetings  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  evening  will  take  the  form  of 
round-table  conferences  and  will  have 
as  their  topics,  respectively,  "The 
Scope  of  the  Problem  of  Teacher  Re- 
placement" and  "Securing  and  Hold- 
ing Teachers  of  High  Quality."  Satur- 
day's program  will  include  an  address 
by  Dr.  McDonald  on  "What  Has  the 
Teaching  Profession  to  Offer  Prospec- 
tive  Teachers?" 

Medical  Society  Offers 
Scholarship 

A  four-year  scholarship,  valued  at 
$150  a  year,  will  be  provided  that  high 
school  boy  or  girl  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on  some  phase  of  health,  it  is 
announced  by  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society.  Students  interested 
should  see  their  principals,  or  write 
to  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society 
lor  details. 


EDUCATION  COMMISSION  SEEKS 
CITIZENS  OPINIONS 


g  Opinions  of  North  Carolina  citizens 
the  State  Education  Commission  as 
State.  The  Commission  was  authorized 
pointed  by  Governor  Cherry.  It  is  now 
education  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
the  present  system  of  public  schools. 

A  yes,  no  and  no  opinion  response  is 
being  requested  on  each  of  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

1.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  ad- 
ditional taxes,  if  necessary  to  provide 
to  all  children,  youth,  and  adults  in 
North  Carolina  the  educational  op- 
portunities  essential   in   a   democracy? 

2.  Should  North  Carolina  provide 
free  kindergartens  for  children  below 
regular  school  age? 

3.  Should  North  Carolina  provide  ap- 
propriate free  schooling  for  all  persons 
for  14  school  years? 

4.  Should  the  higher  education  of  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  students  be  provided 
at  State  expense,  if  necessary? 

5.  Has  your  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  mathematics — beyond  arith- 
metic— been  of  much  use  to  you? 

6.  Do  college  entrance  requirements 
handicap  high  schools  in  giving  the 
best  type  of  education  to  high  school 
students? 

7.  Should  students  be  admitted  to 
college,  without  prejudice,  on  the  basis 
of  tests  of  their  ability  in  fundamental 
skills  and  general  thinking  power  thus 
freeing  high  schools  from  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  prescribed  courses  for 
college  admission? 

8.  Should  engineering,  medical,  and 
other  professional  or  technical  schools 
provide  their  own  training  in  mathe- 
matics—  beyond  arithmetic  —  and  for- 
eign languages  thus  freeing  for  other 
matters  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
school  and  liberal  arts  portion  of  the 
college? 

9.  Is  the  present  elementary  school 
program  as  satisfactory  as  the  high 
school  program? 

10.  Is  the  present  high  school  pro- 
gram as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school? 

11.  Should  public  schools  allocate 
part  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  con- 
tinuous study  of  and  recitation  on  text- 
books to  consideration  of  community 
problems  and  planning  local  projects? 

12.  Should  camping  and/or  work- 
experience  be  provided  for  all  children 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram ? 

13.  Are  the  schools  doing  a  satisfac- 
tory job  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  spelling? 

14.  Are  the  schools  doing  a  satisfac- 
tory job  of  teaching  good  citizenship 
and  developing  character? 

15.  Is  the  typical  teacher  well  enough 
prepared  to  do  a  satisfactory  job? 

16.  Should  teachers  be  better  paid? 


on  their  schools  are  now  being  sought  by 
a  part  of  its  study  of  education  in  the 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1947  and  ap- 
engaged  in  a  study  of  all  phases  of  public 
problems  and  recommend  improvements  in 


Inquiries  About  Certificate 
Renewals  Swamp  Department 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction from  teachers  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  action  of  the  State  Board 
oi  Education  in  requiring  renewal 
credits  for  teachers  who  have  not  se- 
cured regular  renewal  credits  at  least 
once  since  their  certificates  have  been 
issued.  According  to  James  E.  Hillman, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Professional 
Service,  many  of  these  inquiries  are 
unnecessary  and  the  current  pressure 
"is  delaying  and  seriously  interfering" 
with  other  important  work. 

Teachers  who  hold  life  certificates, 
be  said,  do  not  need  renewal  credit. 
And  those  whose  certificates  do  not  ex- 
pire this  year  need  only  to  secure  re- 
newal credit  sometime  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  their  certificates.  Teachers 
who  have  earned  credits  already  need 
only  to  have  them  applied  for  renewal 
purposes.  All  teachers  holding  condi- 
:ional  certificates,  however,  valid  for 
one  year,  must  remove  those  conditions 
by  September  1,  1948.  And,  of  course, 
teachers  who  hold  five-year  certificates 
issued  five  or  more  years  ago  and  who 
have  not  secured  renewal  credit  since 
they  were  issued  must  secure  the  re- 
newal credit. 

17.  Do  the  schools  keep  in  close 
enough  touch  with  parents  and  homes? 

18.  Are  tax  levies  for  schools  too 
high? 

19.  Are  the  schools  as  free  from 
"politics"  as  is  desirable? 

20.  Should  women  be  admitted  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  the  same  basis  as  men? 

21.  Should  the  Woman's  College  of 
U.N.C.  Greensboro,  be  made  co-educa- 
tional? 

22.  What  are  the  two  or  three  most 
important    weaknesses    or    handicaps: 

(a)  In    the    public    school    program? 

(b)  In  the  program  of  higher  educa- 
tion? 

The  questions  are  to  be  answered 
and  returned  to  W.  H.  Plemmons, 
Executive  Secretary,  State  Education 
Commission,     State    Capitol,    Raleigh, 

N.  C. 
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LIFE  ADJUSTMENT  COMMISSION 
SUGSESTS  LESS  LATIN  AND  ALGEBRA: 
MORE  HOMEMAKING  AND  JOBHUNTING 

g  Nine  educators  including  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  composing  the 
Commission  on  Life  Adjustment  Education  tor  Youth  met  early  in  December 

and  issued  a  statement  suggesting  that  high  schools  make  it  optional   whether 

boys  and  girls  should  take  algebra,  literature,  Latin  and  foreign  languages.  For 

these  courses,  the  Commission  suggested,  students  should  be  allowed  to  substitute 

part-time    jobs    under    supervision — in         

department    stores,    drug    stores,    etc. 

High    schools    should    add    courses    in 

homemaking     and     job-hunting,     these 

nine  educators  said. 

This  revision  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum, which  is  more  or  less  uniform 

throughout  the  nation,  was  suggested 

because  of  the  fact  that  only  four  out 

oi  ten  children  finish  high  school  and 

of  those  who  finish  only  one  out  of  five 

goes  to  college.  According  to  Dr.  John 

W.     Studebaker,    who    appointed    the 

Commission,  educational  reverence  for 

the  "white  collar  myth"  produces  frus- 
trated and  maladjusted  citizens.  "Why 

not  frankly  admit,"  he  says,  "that  most 

girls  would  be  housekeepers  and  most 

men    mechanics,    farmers    and    trades- 
people— and    train    them   accordingly." 
Said  the  Commissioner:   "Every  'life 

adjusted'  youth  needs  to  master  prac- 
tical   English,    social   science,   physical 

education,  basic  science.  It  is  a  waste 

of  time  for  most  high  school  students 

to   read   II   Penseroso,    Ivanhoe,    Silas 

Marner  and  other  compulsory  classics. 

It  would  be  enough  for  many  to  secure 

'sufficient    competence    in    reading    to 

comprehend  newspapers  and  magazines 

reasonable  well.'  Only  a  gifted  few  can 

achieve     any     real     understanding     of 

algebra  or  geometry." 


Dollar  Purchasing  Power 
Affects  School  Expenditure 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
affects  expenditures  for  public  educa- 
tion in  the  same  way  that  it  affects 
expenditures  for  other  purposes,  it  is 
learned  from  a  recent  study  made  by 
the    National    Education    Association. 

The  study  shows  that  the  consumers' 
price  index  in  1939-40  was  100.1, 
whereas  the  estimated  index  for  1947- 
48  is  164.0. 

Applying  these  indexes  to  an  esti- 
mated per  pupil  expenditure  of  $103 
for  public  education  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  current  year  would  amount  to 
only  $59  in  1939-40  dollars.  In  other 
words,  in  actual  dollars,  measured  in 
terms  of  what  the  1939-40  dollar  would 
buy,  the  expenditure  today  is  approxi- 
mately $18  greater  than  the  $40.86  per 
pupil  expenditure  in   1939-40. 


Schools  Use  Films  in 
Farmer  Training  Program 

Films,  film  strips  and  slides  are  used 
by  400  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Veterans  Farmer  Training  Program 
conducted  by  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  stated 
by  A.  L.  Teachey,  Director  of  the  Pro- 
gram. 

According  to  L.  O.  Armstrong,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Vocational  Film  Li- 
brary located  at  State  College,  more 
than  875,000  persons  have  observed 
films  and  other  visual  aids  furnished 
to  these  schools  since  June  1,  1947. 
Mr.  Armstrong  stated  that  all  pictures 
are  carefully  selected  with  particular 
attention  given  to  their  adaptability  to 
North  Carolina  conditions.  "There  are 
now  in  our  film  library  a  total  of  750 
16  m.m.  reels  covering  320  subjects, 
796  35  m.m.  film  strips  covering  402 
subjects,  and  26  sets  of  242  slides  on 
three  subjects — corn,  grading  eggs,  and 
soybeans,"  he  said. 

The  subjects  are  largely  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  industrial  arts. 
Typical  film  titles  are:  "Green  Areas," 
"Save  That  Soil,"  "Plant  Food  De- 
ficiencies," "Gardening,"  "Canning," 
Horseshoing,"  "Remodeling  Old  Build- 
ings," "Curing  Pork  Country  Style," 
"The  Plant  Speaks,"  and  "Helpful 
Henry,"  a  comedy.  Over  20,000  per- 
sons have  seen  these  last  two  pictures 
since  last  June. 


1  1948  Commencement  | 
|  Manual 

|  The  1948  Commencement  Man-  | 
|  ual  (144  pages)  has  been  issued.  | 
|  This  year's  Manual  includes  four  | 
1  chapters  —  planning  the  com-  1 
|  mencement  activities;  technics  in  | 
|  planning,  writing,  and  producing  | 
|  a  commencement  pageant ;  the  | 
|  valedictorian;  and  types  of  com-  | 
|  mencement  programs.  Copies  may  | 
1  be  secured  from  the  National  As-  | 
I  sociation  of  Secondary  -Schooll 
|  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  § 
|  Northwest,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  1 
1  at  $1  each,  with  discounts  for  1 
|  quantity  orders. 


University  Announces 
1948  Summer  Session 

Preliminary  announcement  of  the 
1948  Summer  Session  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  was 
made  in  the  January  number  of  Tar 
Heel  Topics,  University  publication. 
Two  terms  are  planned :  First  term 
June  10  to  July  20;  second  term  July 
21  to  August  28. 

All  persons  who  are  not  now  enrolled 
in  the  University  must  submit  an  ap- 
plication, the  announcement  states. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  graduate 
students,  teachers,  veterans,  and  resi- 
dents of  North  Carolina.  Women  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  to  all  classes 
on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  complete  Summer  Session  cata- 
logue will  be  ready  for  distribution 
around  the  first  of  April,  it  is  an- 
nounced, and  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request.  Address  inquiries  to  Guy  B. 
Phillips,  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, Box  810,  Chapel  Hill. 


Report  Recommends 
Improving  Science  and 
Math  Teaching 

•  Recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  situation  and  for 
the  development  of  a  long  range  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
science  and  mathematics  teaching  are 
outlined  in  a  recent  report  issued  by 
the  Co-operative  Committee  on  Science 
and  Mathematics  Teaching  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

The  report  has  drawn  a  picture  of 
the  present  status  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics teaching  at  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion from  elementary  school  through 
graduate  study  and  suggests  possible 
means  for  the  correction  of  weaknesses. 

The  report  appears  as  Appendix  II 
(pp.  47  to  149)  of  Manpower  for  Re- 
search Volume  IV  of  Science  and  Public 
Policy,  a  report  to  the  President  by 
The  President's  Scientific  Research 
Board,  obtainable  from  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  at  35  cents  per  copy.  Single 
copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
gratis  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Co- 
operative Committee,  Dr.  L.  Kark- 
Horovitz,  Department  of  Physics,  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


N.C.E.A.  Urges 
Special  Session 


In  a  "Special  Session  Edition"  of  the 
N.C.E.A.  News  Bulletin,  new  newslet- 
ter type  publication,  a  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  is  urged  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other 
State  employees. 

"Unless  legislative  action  is  taken," 
the  Bulletin  points  out,  "in  1948-49  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  State  em- 
ployees will  be  the  same  as  they  are 
today  .  .  .  Economic  conditions  have 
changed.  Tour  salary  has  not  changed 
and  will  not  change ;  consequently,  we 
believe  that  the  need  for  a  special  ses- 
sion is  urgent." 

The  Bulletin  also  points  out  that  in 
its  opinion  the  1947  General  Assembly- 
failed  to  raise  teachers  salaries  greater 
because  of  two  factors,  which  have 
turned  out  to  be  false.  These  factors 
were:  (1)  that  the  State  was  uuable 
to  give  more  than  approximately  30 
per  cent  increase  in  salaries,  and  (2) 
that  living  costs  were  leveling  off  and 
that  a  recessionary  period  was  just 
around  the  corner. 

In  addition  to  righting  the  wrongs 
resulting  from  these  two  false  factors, 
the  Bulletin  urges  a  special  session  in 
order  to  hold  in  the  profession  the  bet- 
ter trained  teachers  and  encourage  new 
college  students  to  become  teachers. 
Figures  are  cited  showing  the  decreas- 
ing trend  in  teachers  holding  Class  A 
certificates  with  comparable  increases 
ia  certificates  based  on  training  of  less 
than  college  grade.  "Since  1941-42  we 
have  lost  2,349  A's,  replacing  them  with 
certificates  in  lower  brackets,"  it  states. 


Relief  Agency  Asks  Schools 
To  Send  Letters  With  Aid 
To  Europeans 

Schools  are  requested  to  accompany 
or  follow  their  donations  of  food  and 
clothing  for  European  relief  with  let- 
ters. According  to  CARE,  Co-operative 
for  American  Remittances  to  Europe, 
"with  thousands  of  American  schools 
giving  life  sustaining  help  now,  fol- 
lowed by  an  exchange  of  letters,  we 
can  invite  American  foreign  policy  not 
only  to  take  a  seat  at  the  family  din- 
ner table,  but  bring  it  into  the  class- 
room of  this  great  democracy." 

An  exchange  of  letters,  CARE  be- 
lieves, can  effectively  help  "wage"  the 
peace  in  that  international  friendship 
will  be  much  better  developed  by  per- 
sonalizing our  efforts. 


UNIVERSITY  CONDUCTS  HIGH 

SCHOOL  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Endorsed  by  Governor  Cherry  and  Superintendent  Erwin 

g  "How  Can  the  United  Nations  Be  Strengthened?"  is  the  topic  for  discussion  in 

the  second  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program  being  con- 
ducted this  year  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Both  Governor  Cherry  and  State  Su-         ■ 

perintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  have  endorsed  the 
Program,  which  has  as  its  ultimate 
goal  to  help  develop  the  best  plan  for 
permanent  peace.  It  is  primarily  an 
educational  movement. 

The  program  is  open  to  all  high 
schools  that  will  conduct  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  basic  interest  and  prin- 
ciples. The  writing  and  speaking  should 
be  carried  on  in  connection  with  reg- 
ular classroom  courses,  either  social 
studies,  including  modern  history  and 
Problems  of  Democracy,  English,  or 
public  speaking.  Each  high  school  holds 
its  own  final  contest,  which  may  be  any 
time  during  the  school  year  or  at  com- 
mencement. 

Last  year  203  high  schools  partici- 
pated in  the  program.  The  movement  is 
expected  to  be  extended  to  a  greater 
number  of  schools  this  year.  Other 
states  have  also  become  interested. 

For  further  information  write  to 
University  Extension  Division,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 


Native  Weatherman  Goes 
Scientific 

Sydney  (Australia)  weather- 
men are  having  just  as  tough  a 
time  of  it  as  their  counterparts  in 
the  United  States.  Unseasonable 
and  unpredictable  rains  and 
storms  have  played  havoc  with 
their  forecasting.  One  enterpris- 
ing newspaper  reporter  went  to  a 
nearby  aboriginal  reserve  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  ancient  rites  of 
the  natives  might  not  prove  more 
efficient.  Twenty  natives  he  inter- 
viewed admitted  tht  they  had  lost 
the  art  of  foretelling  rains  by 
studying  the  trails  of  ants  and  the 
reactions  of  leaves.  But  they  all 
recommended  him  to  Fisherman 
Joe,  a  native  who  lived  "over  the 
hill."  When  located,  Fisherman 
Joe  admitted  modestly  that  he  was 
"plurry  good  weatherman."  He 
said  he  had  made  only  about  20 
mistakes  in  the  last  15  years. 
When  the  reporter  asked  him 
wliat  methods  he  followed — the 
ant  trail  or  the  leaves — he  said: 
"Him  much  too  old  fashioned.  Me 
use'm  barometer." — Australian 
News  Oddities. 


E.C.T.C.  Inaugurates 
President  Messick 

Dr.  John  Decatur  Messick  was  in- 
augurated as  the  fourth  president  of 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Green- 
ville, on  March  6. 

Dr.  Messick  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  this  State  institution  by  the 
board  of  trustees  last  July  and  began 
his  work  on  September  1,  1947.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Dennis  H.  Cooke,  who 
resigned  after  serving  one  year  to  be- 
come Head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  Woman's  College,  Greens- 
boro. Other  presidents  of  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College  were  Dr.  R.  H. 
Wright,  who  was  its  first  president 
when  the  institution  was  organized  in 
1907,  and  Dr.  Leon  Meadows  who  be- 
came president  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wright  in  1934. 

Dr.  Messick  is  a  native  of  the  State, 
having  been  born  in  South  Creek,  Beau- 
fort County,  on  November  9,  1897.  He 
received  his  Ph.  B  from  Elon  College 
in  1922  and  his  doctor's  degree  from 
New  York  University  in  1934.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  as  principal  and  superin- 
tendent. He  served  as  Dean  and  Head 
of  the  Education  Department  of  Elon 
College  from  1935  to  1944,  and  since 
1944  he  was  Dean,  Monclair  State 
Teachers  College,  New  Jersey. 

New  Publication  Released 

Going  to  School  in  the  War-Devatted 
Countries,  an  interesting  publication 
designed  to  familiarize  the  American 
public  with  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  children  and  teachers  In 
war-ruined  countries,  has  been  released 
by  the  Commission  for  International 
Educational  Reconstruction.  In  addi- 
tion to  human  and  physical  needs,  the 
publication  lists  instructional  needs, 
such  as  notebooks,  pencils,  drawing, 
writing,  blotting,  and  printing  paper, 
mixed  chalk,  and  simple  geometrical 
instruments. 

Schools  and  school  related  organiza- 
tions interested  in  helping  to  provide 
for  this  type  of  educational  reconstruc- 
tion should  write  to  the  Commission  at 
744  Jackson  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C,  for  definite  plans  on  conduct- 
ing the  project. 
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EWING  SAYS  "WE  ARE 

CHEATING  OUR  CHILDEN" 


Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  February  number  of  The  American 
Magazine,  says,  "We  are  cheating  mil- 
lions of  our  children,  withholding  from 
them  their  right  to  an  education  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  that  of  their 
parents." 

Mr.  Ewing  as  Security  Administrator 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  Office  of  Education.  In  the  article 
he  favors  the  appropriation  of  Federal- 
aid  to  the  states.  "Our  children  can't 
wait,"  he  says.  "The  immediate  remedy, 
the  most  practical  way  to  distribute 
education  fairly,  is  for  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  give  financial  aid  to  the 
states  for  educational  uses,  according 
to  their  needs." 

"In  the  years  ahead,  the  United 
States  will  be  faced  with  vital  prob- 
lems, probably  more  complicated  and 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  any  that 
ever  faced  our  citizens  before.  They 
are  problems  of  how  to  earn  a  good 
living,  how  to  be  happy ;  problems  of 
local  and  national  government,  foreign 
affairs ;  problems  of  farmers,  labor, 
business ;  problems  of  parents  and 
homemakers ;  problems  of  national  de- 
fense. It  will  be  up  to  the  boys  and 
girls  now  in  school  to  carry  on,  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  United  States 
as  the  best  country  in  the  world. 

"But,  stupidly  and  shamefully,  we 
are  allowing  many  boys  and  girls  to 
receive  such  shoddy  schooling  that 
they  may  become  a  hindrance  instead 
of  a  help  in  building  a  sound  America. 
Good  schools  help  to  build  character 
and  competence.  They  help  to  keep 
children  from  becoming  maladjusted. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  had 
no  chance  at  an  education  feed  the 
ranks  of  the  mentally  unstable,  the 
delinquents,  the  men  and  women  who 
go  on  relief  rolls.  They  may  become  re- 
cruits for  the  agitators  who  believe, 
sometimes  with  reason,  that  the  world 
has  treated  them  badly  and  who  bel- 
ligerently demand  the  destruction  of 
government.  If  we  don't  invest  in  edu- 
cating such  children  now,  they  will 
cost  us  many  millions  later. 

"States  that  are  not  giving  their 
children  even  a  fair  education  are 
usually  in  there  trying,  usually  doing 
the  best  they  can.  Many  of  them  tax 
their  citizens  more  heavily  than  do 
those  states  whose  schools  are  better 
financed.  In  the  school  year  1944-1945, 
for  instance,  Kentucky  spent  1.72  per- 
cent of  its  residents'  income  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce) to  provide  $80.94  per  pupil. 
But    Nevada    had    to    spend   only    1.43 


per  cent  of  its  residents'  income  to 
provide  $155.88  per  pupil.  While  Mis- 
sissippi was  spending  1.67  per  cent, 
which  provided  only  $44.80  per  pupil, 
rich  Connecticut  provided  $159.50  per 
pupil  with  1.36  per  cent  of  its  resi- 
dents'  income." 

Mr.  Ewing  accompanies  his  article 
with  a  table  showing  for  the  states  the 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for 
1944-45  and  the  estimated  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure with  proposed  Federal-aid. 
According  to  this  table  North  Carolina, 
which  under  a  proposed  appropriation 
of  $300  million  would  get  $18,766,000, 
spent  $68.91  in  1944-45  and  would 
spend  $100.92  per  pupil  with  Federal 
assistance.  The  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  all  other  states  would  be  increased 
also,  since  every  state  under  the  pro- 
posed law  would  participate  to  some 
extent.  The  average  expenditure  per 
pupil  for  the  United  States  would  in- 
crease from  $125.41  to  $140.42,  the 
table  shows.  Lowest  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture with  the  aid  of  proposed  Federal 
assistance  would  be  $82.66  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  highest  would  be  $205.89 
in  New  Jersey,  whereas  in  1944-45  the 
actual  per  pupil  expenditure  without 
Federal-aid  ranged  from  $44.80  per 
pupil  in  Mississippi  to  $198.33  in  New 
Jersey.  The  effect  of  Federal-aid,  dis- 
tributed to  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  ability,  will  be  to  reduce  the 
difference  that  now  exists  between 
the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion in  the  lowest  and  highest 


Book  Aid  Fills  Need 
Of  German  Peoples 

Books  which  have  been  collected  in 
North  Carolina  and  which  have  already 
been  received  in  Germany  fill  a  great 
need,  according  to  Richard  T.  Alex- 
ander, Branch  Chief  of  Education  and 
Religious  Affairs  of  the  Office  of  Mili- 
tary Government  of  Germany. 

In  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  Chief  Alexander  writes:  "Let 
me  assure  you  that  this  work  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  re-education  of  the 
German  people.  The  need  is  so  great 
in  proportion  to  the  resources  available 
that  these  donations  are  of  incalculable 
assistance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
schools. 

"Please  convey  my  appreciation  to 
all  those  who  are  contributing  so  mag- 
nificently to  this  really  worthy  cause." 


Schools  Conserve  Food 

Schools  which  serve  lunches  have 
been  requested  to  co-operate  with  the 
President's  Food  Conservation  Program 
by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Super- 
visor of  the  School  Lunchroom  Pro- 
gram. There  are  several  ways  of  con- 
serving food,  according  to  Mrs.  Maley 
— cut  food  costs  by  the  elimination  of 
waste,  conserve  meat  and  other  food 
products,  prepare  and  serve  food 
properly,  and  make  use  of  all  useable 
foods,  such  as  juices,  left-over  bread, 
etc. 

During  the  month  of  February 
schools  were  asked  to  serve  chicken 
(hens)  at  least  once  a  week.  Stewed 
chicken,  chicken  salad,  creamed  chicken 
en  toast  or  rice,  or  baked  chicken  was 
suggested  as  the  main  dish  of  the  menu 
that  day. 


Board  Adopts  New 

Social  Studies  Texts 

New  textbooks  for  social  studies 
were  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  February  5.  The  new 
texts  will  replace  books  now  used  in 
the  high  schools  and  grade  7  of  the 
elementary  school.  Bids  of  all  publish- 
ers of  books  recommended  for  use  in 
grades  5  and  6  were  rejected  and  new 
bids  were  requested  to  be  opened  at 
the  March  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Prices  on  books  adopted  were  on  an 
average  76  per  cent  higher  than  books 
replaced.  According  to  State  Superin- 
tendent Erwin,  these  old  texts  had  been 
on  the  list  from  five  to  ten  years  and 
under  agreement  with  the  publishers 
contracts  had  been  cancelled.  The  new 
texts,  he  said,  will  permit  North  Caro- 
lina children  to  have  more  up-to-date 
information  in  this  field,  as  all  these 
new  books  carry  1946,  1947  and  1948 
copyright  dates. 

Books  adopted  and  the  State  retail 
prices  at  which  they  were  bid  are  as 
follows : 

The  Story  of  American  Democracy, 
grade  7,  published  by  Harcourt,  Bruce 
&  Co.,  $2.07. 

CalUtig  All  Citizens,  grade  9,  pub- 
lished by   Houghton   Mifflin   Co.,   $2.21. 

World  History,  grade  10,  published 
by  Ginn  and  Co.,  $2.76. 

The  Development  of  America,  grade 

11,  published    by    the   American   Book 
Co.,  $2.58. 

Economics   in  Everyday  Life,   grade 

12,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.28. 
Living  in   the   Social    World,   grade 

12,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  $2.07. 

Challenges  to  American  Youth,  grade 
12,   Row  Peterson  and  Co.,  $2.20. 
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Junior  Town  Meeting  League 
Announces  New  Publication 

School  executives,  curriculum  direc- 
tors, and  teachers  of  social  studies  will 
bfi  interested  in  a  new  publication  by 
the  Junior  Town  Meeting  League  en- 
titled "Discussion  and  Current  Affairs: 
What  Is  a  Practical  Program  for 
Teaching  Current  Affairs  in  Secondary 
Schools?" 

The  League  has  long  realized  that 
students  cannot  intelligently  discuss 
current  problems  without  adequate 
preparation.  With  this  in  mind,  a  work 
conference  of  leaders  in  the  social 
studies  field  was  recently  called  to 
consider  what  is  necessary  to  a  good 
current  affairs  program  in  secondary 
schools. 

This  workshop  report  gives  specific 
answers  to  eight  questions  in  the  book- 
let  "Discussion   and   Current   Affairs." 

1.  How  can  current  affairs  be  ef- 
fectively provided  for  in  the  high 
school   curriculum? 

2.  What  backgrounds  are  necessary 
in  current  affairs  instruction? 

3.  What  source  materials  are  desir- 
able   for    current    events    instruction? 

4.  What  should  be  the  criteria  for 
selecting     current     affairs     materials? 

5.  To  what  extent  should  social 
participation  be  a  part  of  the  current 
affairs  program? 

6.  How  can  current  affairs  instruc- 
tion be  evaluated  and  appraised? 

7.  What  in-service  training  is  needed 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  current 
affairs  instruction? 

8.  What  should  be  the  procedure  for 
writing  a  school  policy  for  teaching 
current  affairs? 

The  ideas  presented  are  practical 
ones  which  can  be  used  in  any  school. 
They  will  help  educators  plan  for  a 
more  effective  citizenship  program. 
Single  copies  are  available  to  members 
of  the  League,  or  to  those  interested, 
free  upon  request. 

Navy  Has  Air  Age  Materials 

Material  used  in  the  training  of 
pilots  may  be  secured  in  limited  quan- 
tities from  the  Navy  by  teachers  who 
are   interested   in  Air  Age  Education. 

According  to  A.  B.  Combs,  Associate 
in  the  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, "these  bulletins  are  inter- 
estingly written  and  will  be  helpful, 
especially    with    high    school    classes." 

They  are  made  available  for  dis- 
tribution through  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration's  Training  and  Educa- 
tional Division,  or  they  may  be  secured 
directly  from  Aviation  Section,  Office 
of  Public  Relations,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


STATE  BOARD  ADOPTS 
SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTBOOKS 

Classified  by  Division  of  Instructional  Service 

g  Books  recently  adopted  for  supplementary  use  in  the  public  schools  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  have  been  compiled  with  gradation,  prices  and  copyright 
dates  by  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Accoridng  to  W.  M.  Jenkins,  Director  Division  of  Textbooks,  printing  conditions 
are  such  that  a  new  order  blank,  which  will  list  these  new  adoptions,  cannot  be 
made  available  until  the  next  school  year.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  advised,  however,  that 
schools  in  the  supplementary  reader  systems  may  place  orders  with  the  Division 
of  Textbooks  for  any  of  these  new  titles  as  given  below.  "All  orders,"  he  states, 
"must  carry  (a)  name  of  publisher,  (b)  title  of  book,  (c)  number  of  copies,  (d) 
State  retail  price,  (e)  name  of  school  ordering,  and  (f)  signature  of  superintend- 
ent." 

The  list  follows : 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Publisher,  Series  and  Book  Tides,  Author  Grade 

I.   1.  LANGUAGE  ARTS— BASAL  AND  WORK  TYPE 

D.  C.  Heath 

Reading  for  Interest  Series.  Witty  et  al. 

Molly,  Pete  and  Ginger . 

A  Home  for  Sandy.  Rev 

Something  Different.  Rev _ 

Lost  and  Found,  Rev 

Fun  and  Frolic.  Rev _ 

Luck  and  Pluck... 

Merry  Hearts  and  Bold 

The  Brave  and  Free _ 

Houghton  Mifflin 

For  Better  Reading  Series.  Herzberg  et  al. 

Quest __ 

Ventures — 

Child  Development  Readers.  Hahn.  Parker,  McKee 

Exploring  New  Fields 

Tales  and  Travel. 

Highways  and  Byways 

Johnson 

Johnson  Intermediate  Readers.  Sutton  et  al. 

Trails  Beckon 

Brave  and  Glad _. 

The  World  is  Wide _ 


State 

Copy- 

Retail 

right 

Price 

Date 

1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

$0.35 
.87 
1.04 
1.18 

L35 

1.45 
1.45 

1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1942 
1942 
1942 

7 
S 

1.00 
1.00 

1947 
1947 

4 
5 
6 

1.35 
1.38 
1.41 

194?, 
1943 
1943 

4 
5 
6 

1.14 
1.24 
1.24 

194fi 
194K 
1.947 

Laldlaw 

Laidlaw  Basic  Readers.  Yoakam,  Hester,  Abney 

We  Learn  to  Read,  Pre-primer _._. 

Up  the  Reading  Road,  Pre-primer,  Paper-cloth 

On  the  Way  to  Storyland,  Primer  — 

Making  Storybook  Friends. _ 

Stories  We  Like 

Children  Everywhere _ 


Lyons  and  Carnahan 

Finding  New  Trails.  Spencer  &  Horst _ 

Exploring  New  Trails.  Spencer  &  Fritscher 
Traveling  New  Trails.  Spencer  &  Fritscher 


Macmillan 

Today's  Work-Play  Books.  Gates,  Huber,  Peardor 

Come  and  Ride,  Pre-primer 

This  is  Fun.  Pre-primer 

Tags  and  Twinkle,   Primer 

Good  Times  on  Our  Street 

Friends  and  Workers 

On  Longer  Trails 


Noble  and  Noble 
Reading  Fun 


Scott  Foresman 

Basic  Readers,  Curriculum  Foundation  Series 

We  Look  and  See.   Gray,  Arbuthnot.  Monroe 
We  Work  and  Play.  Gray,  Arbuthnot.  Monroe 


Scribners 

Reading  Today.  Or 


Holston,  Center 


1947 
1947 
1947 


1 

.31 

1945 

1 

.35 

1945 

1 

1.14 

1045 

1 

1.21 

I945 

2 

1.31 

1945 

3 

1.66 

1945 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Trustees  Elect  Elder 
To  Head  N.  C.  College 

Dr.  Alfonso  Elder  was  elected  to 
head  North  Carolina  College  at  Dur- 
ham at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  institution  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  Dr.  Elder  succeeds  the  late  Dr. 
James  E.  Shepard,  founder  of  the  in- 
stitution which  became  one  of  the  five 
State-supported  institutions  for  Ne- 
groes in  1924. 

The  new  president  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Atlanta 
University  in  1921.  He  received  both 
his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  from 
Columbia  University,  in  1924  and  in 
1938,  respectively.  He  has  had  teach- 
ing experience  at  Bennett  College, 
Greensboro,  Elizabeth  City  Teachers 
College,  and  at  the  institution  which  he 
now  heads.  Dr.  Elder  left  North  Caro- 
lina College  in  1943  to  head  the  School 
of  Education  at  Atlanta  University,  but 
returned  in  1947  to  head  the  graduate 
department  of  N.  C.   College. 

Commission  Releases 
Schedule 

A  schedule  of  meetings  of  the  State 
Education  Commission  and  its  commit- 
tees and  consultants  was  recently  re- 
leased by  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Beginning  April  1  this  schedule  fol- 
lows: 

April  1,  Thursday — Meeting  of  chair- 
men, vice-chairmen,  and  consultants 
(Raleigh). 

April  2,  Friday — Meeting  of  all  com- 
mittees  (Raleigh). 

April  3,  Saturday  (and  Sunday,  if 
necessary) — Meeting  of  chairmen, 
steering    committees    and    consultants. 

April  5,  Monday — Meeting  of  the 
Commission  (with  chairmen  and  con- 
sultants for  progress  report.  This  re- 
port will  be  prepared  and  presented  in 
written  form). 

May  23,  Sunday  (tentative) — Meet- 
ing of  chairmen,  steering  committees, 
and   consultants    (Raleigh). 

May  24,  Monday  (tentative) — Meet- 
ing of  Commission  (for  report  of  prog- 
ress by  chairmen  and  consultants). 

August  23,  Monday — M  e  e  t  i  n  g  of 
chairmen,  steering  committees,  and  con- 
sultants. 

August  24,  Tuesday — Meeting  of  all 
committees  and  consultants. 

August  25  and  26,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday — Meeting  of  chairmen,  steer- 
ing committees  and  consultants. 

August  27  and  28,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day— Meeting  of  Commission  (with 
chairmen  and  consultants  for  presenta- 
tion  of   final   reports   of   committees). 

August  29,  Sunday — M  e  e  t  i  n  g  of 
chairmen,  consultants,  and  others  for 
editing  final  draft  of  the  report. 


Silver 

Learning  to  Read.  Smith  Grade 

Bill  and  Susan _ \ 

Under  the  Tree l 

Through  the  Gate l 

Down  the  Road l 

In  New  Places,  First  Semester  Book ;...     ..  2 

With  New  Friends.  Second  Semester  Book  2 

From  Sea  to  Sea,  First  Semester  Book   3 

Over  Hill  and  Plain,  Second  Semester  Book 3 

University  Publishing  Co. 

Crabtree  Basic  Series.  Canfield  et  al. 

To  School  and  Home  Again,  Primer. 1 

In  the  City  and  on  the  Farm 1 

Under  the  Roof 2 

Under  the  Sun _.,_  3 

Winston 

Easy  Growth  in  Reading  Series.  Hildreth  et  al. 

Looking  Forward 5 

Moving  Ahead 6 

.   2.   LITERARY 
Iroquois 

Beacon  Lights  of  Lit., 
Beacon  Lights  of  Lit., 
Beacon  Lights  of  Lit., 


Book  6.  Shattuck,  Chamberlain 
Book  7.  Shattuck,  Chamberlain 
Book  8.  Shattuck,  Chamberlain 


Merrill 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 

First  Fairy  Tales.  Kerr  &  Ross 

Giants  and  Fairies.  Kerr,  Harner,  Ross  . 
Magic  Tales.  Ross  et  al 


Sanborn 

Golden  Road  to  Reading 

Fun  for  You,  Pre-primer.  Pratt-Meighen 1 

Read  Another  Story,  Primer.  Pratt-Meighen  .1 

Long,  Long  Ago 1 

All  Aboard  for  Storyland.  Hefferman-Harper-Wulflng  4 

Sails  Set  for  Treasure  Land 5 

Silver 

Stories  to  Remember.  Bennett,  Dowes  &  Edmonds 

Wonder  and  Laughter 4 

Dreaming  and  Daring 5 

High  Road  to  Glory...... 6 


Singer 

Prose  and  Poetry 

The  Emerald  Book.  Avery... 3 

The  Sunshine  Book.  Henderson  et  al 4 

The  Blue  Book.  Henderson  et  al 5 

The  Firelight  Book.  Henderson  et  al 6 

Webster 

Southern  Life  and  Literature.  Stone,  Guyton  &  Gordon 

Mustang  Gray 4-5 

Pine  Knots 5-6 

Cypress  Knees 6-7 

I.   3.  LANGUAGE 
Houghton 

English  for  Meaning  Series.  McKee-Harrison 


World 

This  Way  to  Better  Speech 


I.   4.  DICTIONARIES 
American 

Dictionary  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Thorndike- Century  Beginning  Dictionary. 
Thorndike- Century  Junior  Dictionary 


II.   1.  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Geography  and  History 


Bobbs -Merrill 

The  Geography  Foundation  Series.  Poole,  Barton,  Baker 

Through  the  Day — 

From  Season  to  Season 


Heroes,  Heroines  and  Holidays.  Kelty 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


Stale 

Copy- 

Retail 

right 

Price 

Date 

.38 

1945 

.42 

1945 

1.01 

1945 

1.11 

1945 

1.21 

1945 

1.21 

1945 

1.35 

1946 

1.35 

1947 

.00 

1940 

.90 

1940 

1.10 

1941 

1.10 

1941 

1.3S 

1944 

1.38 

1944 

1.31 

1940 

1.85 

1940 

1.85 

1940 

.82 

1946 

.82 

1946 

.82 

1946 

.72 

1938 

1.00 

1939 

1.04 

1939 

1.38 

1941 

1.48 

1941 

1.45 

1947 

1.49 

1947 

1.49 

1947 

1.28 

1947 

1.38 

1947 

1.45 

1947 

1.45 

1947 

.97 

1941 

.97 

1942 

.97 

1942 

1947 
1940 

1945 
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Heath 

Our  Growing  World  Series 

Our  Country.  Mitchell,  Stull,  Snyder 


State 
Retail 
Price 

Copy- 
right 
Date 

1.32 

1945 

Johnson 

Better  Living  Series.  Speer  et  al. 

Living  in  Ancient  Times 4-6 

Backgrounds  of  American  Living 6-7 

Merrill 

Our  America  Series.  E.  M.  Johnson  &  Staff 

Wonderful  America 3-4 

Onward  America : _  4-5 

America's  Treasures 5-6 

America's  Southern  Neighbors 6-7 

Webster  Publishing  Co. 
American  Life  Series 

Now  and  Then  Stories.  Ames  and  Owsley 3 

Orient  Readers 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Orient 4-5 

An  American  Boy  Visits  the  Orient 5-6 

The  Orient:  Past  and  Present 6-7 

[I.   2.   CIVICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Beckley-Cardy 

Successful  Living  Series 

We  Live  and  Grow.  Daw  and   Others 1 


Macmillan 

Democracy  Series 

School  Friends,  Primer.  Nemec 

Let's  Take  Turns.  Nemec _ 

Enjoying  Our  Land.  Bush 

Tour  Land  and  Mine.  Brindl 

Toward  Freedom.  Robinson 

Pioneering  in  Democracy.  Morgan 

The  Way  of  Democracy.  King  &  Dennis 

The  Growth  of  Democracy.  McGuire  &  Rogers 
Working  for  Democracy.  Bryson  &  Smith 


II.   3.   BIOGRAPHY 
Laidlaw 

Our  Developing  Civilization 

Great  Names  in  American  History.  Gilmartin,  Skehan 

II.   5.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
University  of  N.  C.  Press 

North  Carolina  Today.  Hobbs  and   Bond   _ 


Warren  Publishing  Co. 

The  People  Govern  North  Carolina.  Warren 

II.   7.   INDUSTRIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS 
Macmillan 

Aviation  Readers 

Straight  Up.  Lent 

Straight  Down.  Lent _ 

Airplanes  at  Work.  Whipple   

The  Men  Who  Gave  Us  Wings.  Cohen 


III.  SCIENCE 
Beckley-Cardy 

Mountain  Book.  Beaty 

Ocean  Book.  Beaty 

River  Book.  Beaty 


Glnn 

Our  World  of  Science  Series.  Craig 

Science  All  About  Us 

Science  Through  the  Year 

Science  Every  Day 

Exploring  in  Science .... 

Working  with  Science 

New  Ideas  in  Science 

Going  Forward  with  Science 

Science  Plans  for  Tomorrow 


Macmillan 

Aviation  Series 

Aviation  Science  for  Boys 


and  Girls.   Arey 


Scott 

Basic  Studies  in  Science.  Beauchamp,  Mavfield,  Blough 

Discovering  Our  World,  Book  I 

Discovering  Our  World,  Book  II  ..... 

Discovering  Our  World,   Book  III 

Science  Problems,  Bk.  I.  Beauchamp,  Mayfield,  West 

Science  Problems,  Book  II 

Beauchamp,  Mayfield,  West 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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1946 
1946 

1946 


1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1941 
1941 


1.07 
1.14 

1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 

1.16 
1.16 

1944 
1946 

1942 

.97 
1.04 

1946 
1946 

L.11 

L25 
1.32 

1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 

1.42 
1.52 

1946 

1946 

48 

194 

o2 

194 

62 

194 

66 

194 

f^' 


\ 


Perry  to  Return  to  State 

Dr.  H.  Arnold  Perry,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  will  return  to  the 
State  as  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  June,  it  was  recently  announced 
by  Chancellor  R.  B.  House  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Perry  resigned  his  position  as 
associate  in  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  January  1,  1947,  to  accept  a 
position  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
as  associate  professor  of  education.  He 
will  leave  his  position  at  the  end  of 
the  present  college  year  lo  join  the 
U.N.C.  faculty,  first  teaching  in  the 
1948  summer  session  which  begins  iu 
June.  At  the  Chapel  Hill  institution  he 
will  give  special  attention  to  elemen- 
tary education  and  direct  field  services 
in  school  systems  throughout  the  State. 

A  graduate  of  Duke  University,  class 
of  1926,  Dr.  Perry  received  his  M.A. 
from  the  same  institution  in  1933.  He 
received  his  doctorate  in  education 
from     Columbia    University    in     1943. 

Dr.  Perry  is  well  known  to  educa- 
tional workers  in  the  State,  particu- 
larly for  his  work  as  co-ordinator  of 
the  Twelve- Year  Program  study  while 
he  was  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Before  his  service 
with  the  State  Department  he  served 
11  years  as  principal  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wake  County,  Roanoke 
Rapids  and  Kannapolis. 
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Singer 

Scientific  Living  Series,  1947  edition.  Frazier  et  al.       Grade 

We  See,  Pre-primer..— _ - - 1 

Sunshine  and  Rain,   Primer 1 

Through  the  Year — - -  1 

Winter  Comes  and  Goes.— - — 2 

The  Seasons  Pass - - - 3 

The  How  and  Why  Club 4 

How  and  Why  Experiments 5 

How  and  Why  Discoveries G 

How  and  Why  Explorations    7 

How  and  Why  Conclusions 8 

IV.  MUSIC 
Ginn 

Songs  to  Sing.  Freeman  and  Leavitt 1-8 

University 

Kinscella  Readers.  Kinscella 

Storyland 2 

The  Man  in  the  Drum _  3 

Folk  Tales  from  Many  Lands 4 

Conrad's  Magic  Flight 5 

Tales  of  Olden  Days 6 

Around  the  World  in  Story 7 

History  Sings 8 

VII.  RECREATORY 
Sleek  Company 

Woodland  Frolic  Series.  Storm,  Sharp,  Young 

Who  Are  You?,  Pre-primer. 1 

Watch  Me,  Primer 1 

Downy  Duck  Grows  Up 1 

Little  Lost  Bobo 2 

Chippy  Chipmunk's  Vacation.—. 3 

World 

The  Henry  Series.  Tippett 

Henry  and  His  Friends 1-2 


VIII.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
Bobbs  -Merrill 

The  American  Health  Series.  Wilson  et  al. 

Our  Good  Health 

Healthy  and  Happy . — 

Everyday  Health 


Lyons  and  Carnahan 

Health,  Happiness,  Success  Series.  Irwin,  Tuttle,  DeKelver 

Awake  and  Away 1 

Growing  Day  by  Day _ 2 

Keeping  Fit  for  Fun 3 

MacmiUan 

The  Sports  Readers.  Frizzell-Friebele 

Fun  at  the  Playground 2 

Fun  in  Swimming 3 

New  Health  and  Growth  Series.  Charters,  Smiley,  Strang 

All  Through  the  Day _ 1 

Health  Through  the  Year _ 2 

Health  Secrets 3 

Healthful  Ways 4 

Let's  Be  Healthy.. _.  5 

Habits  Healthful  and  Safe _ 6 

Growing  Up  Healthfully 7 

A  Sound  Body 8 


State 

Copy. 

Retail 

right 

Price 

Date 

.35 

1947 

.86 

1947 

.93 

1947 

1.04 

1947 

1.14 

1947 

1.28 

1947 

1.31 

1947 

1.35 

1947 

1.45 

1947 

1.55 

1947 

.83 

1939 

.97 

1939 

.00 

1939 

.04 

1939 

.10 

1939 

.21 

1939 

1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 


.69 
.72 
.79 

1948 
1948 
1948 

.83 
.90 
1.10 

1947 
1947 
1947 

.86 
1.04 

1946 
1946 

1.04 

1941 

1.00 
1.00 
1.04 
1.10 
1.17 
1.17 
1.28 

1941 
1941 
1941 
1941 
1941 
1941 
1941 

U.  S.  Office  Gives  Sources 
Of  Occupational  Information 

Twenty-five  sources  of  occupational 
information  have  been  given  by  W.  J. 
Greenleaf,  Specialist,  Occupational  In- 
formation and  Guidance  Services,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  for  the  use  of 
counselors  and  others  in  their  work 
with  high  school  students.  The  list,  be- 
ginning with  "Bibliographies"  and  ends 
with  "Visual  Aids,"  covers  approxi- 
mately five  mimeographed  pages.  It 
has  been  reproduced  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Information  and  Guidance  Serv- 
ice of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  from  which  a  copy 
may  be  procured. 


Dean  Prepares  Discussion 
Bulletin  on  Religion 

Under  the  title,  "Religion  and  the 
Public  Schools,"  Dean  J.  B.  Edmonson 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  prepared  a  dis- 
cussion outline  for  use  in  groups  of 
educators,  P.  T.  A.'s,  women's  clubs, 
church  groups,  lay  groups,  and  so  on, 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  any  personal  opinion 
This  16-page  discussion  outline  is  avail 
able  from  the  National  Education  As 
sociation,  1201  16th  Street  Northwest 
Washington  6,  D.  O,  as  Personal 
Growth  Leaflet  No.  190,  at  1  cent  per 
copy  of  $1  per  100  copies,  minimum 
order  25  cents. 


Credle  Suffers  Heart  Attack 

W.  F.  Credle,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Schoolhouse  Planning  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
suffered  a  heart  attack  on  January  28 
at  his  home  in  Raleigh,  and  is  now 
under  the  attention  of  his  doctor  at 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital. 

Mr.  Credle  came  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  1921  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning. 


Social  Studies  Council 
Announces  Luncheon  Meet 
At  Asheville 

Announcement  of  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  for  Social  Studies, 
a  department  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association,  has  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Sue  Fonville,  Raleigh, 
Chairman.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Fred 
Coney  of  the  Education  Staff  of  Air 
University,  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama, 
formerly  Curriculum  Supervisor  of  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Education, 
will  be  the  speaker.  His  topic  will  be 
"Promising  Developments  in  the  So- 
cial Studies." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  State 
has  just  initiated  a  program  to  write 
a  course  of  study  for  the  social  studies, 
it  is  thought  by  Mrs.  Fonville  that 
superintendents,  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  as  well  as  those  in 
the  social  studies  field  would  be  inter- 
ested in  this  meeting.  To  attend  this 
luncheon  advance  registration,  ac- 
companied by  luncheon  price  of  $1.75, 
must  be  sent  by  April  8  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Sue  Fonville,  President  of  the  Council, 
8   Hillsboro   Apts.,  Raleigh. 


School  Lunch  Program 
Increases  Reimbursement 
Rates 

Reimbursement  rates  were  increased 
en  February  1  on  plate  lunches  served 
in  those  schools  providing  school 
lunches  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State's  School  Lunch  Program,  op- 
erated through  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

No  increase  was  allowed  on  type  C 
lunches,  however.  These  type  lunches 
already  receive  the  two  cents  maximum 
reimbursement.  Schools  serving  type 
A  and  B  lunches  will  receive  an  in- 
crease of  from  one  to  two  cents  a  plate 
increase,  depending  upon  the  average 
number  of  meals  served  daily. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


May  Bonds  be  Voted  on 

District  Basis? 

May  Tuition  be  Collected? 

I  received  your  letter  of  December 
S  and  note  that  the  recent  county- 
wide   election   in   County   was 

unfavorable  towards  the  sale  of  bonds 
for  the  school  building  program  and 
that  the  local  Board  of  Trustees  is  now 
considering  the  possibility  of  securing 
funds  for  building  on  a  school  district 
basis.  You  request  my  opinion  as  to 
what  steps  might  be  taken  to  initiate 

a  district  bond  election  for  the 

City  Schools  and  whether  the  district 
supplement  lines  voted  on  April  14, 
1942,  could  be  changed  without  further 
action  of  the  Legislature. 

The  only  Statewide  law  authorizing 
bond  elections  for  the  construction  of 
schoolhouses  is  the  County  Finance 
Act,  which  requires  that  the  bonds  be 
issued  on  a  countywide  basis.  In  a 
number  of  counties  there  are  special 
Acts  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  a 
vote  for  school  building  bonds  on  a  dis- 
trict basis.  These  Acts  are  known  as 
the  "Cleveland  County  Acts"  as  Cleve- 
land County,  in  1935,  was  the  first 
county  to  have  such  Acts  adopled. 
These  Acts  were  held  constitutional  in 
the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Commissioners 
of  Buncombe  County,  218  N.  C.  1. 
There  is  no  Act,   however,   of  such   a 

nature  applicable  to County  that 

1  have  been  able  to  find.  It,  therefore, 
would  be  necessary  to  have  further 
legislation  before  any  school  bonds 
could    be   issued    on    a    district    basis. 

This,  I  believe,  answers  your  first 
and  second  questions,  as  there  are  no 
provisions  for  changing  district  lines 
for  purposes  of  issuance  of  school 
bonds. 

Your   third   question   is   as   follows: 

"If  the  school  district  boundaries 
were  made  coterminous  with  the  boun- 
daries of  the  City  of ,  would 

collection  of  tuition  from  children  liv- 
ing outside  the  City  and  attending  the 

schools    be    permissible    and 

enforceable?" 

If  children  are  transferred  to  the 
city  schools  from  schools  in  a  county 
administrative  unit  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  under  the  provisions  of 
G.  S.  115-352,  such  children,  when 
transferred,  could  not  be  required  to 
pay  tuition  as  this  statute  so  provides. 
Under  the  1947  Act  children  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  school  of  the  dis- 


When  Streets  May  be  Closed 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd 
of  December,  1947,  you  are  advised 
that  under  the  provisions  of  G.  S.  160- 
200  (11),  municipalities  have  the 
power  to  open  new  streets,  change, 
widen,  extend,  and  close  any  street  or 
alley  that  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
opened. 

The  copy   of   the  Resolution  of  the 

Council  of  the  City  of has  been 

examined,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
office  that  the  same  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  street  de- 
scribed therein. 

This  Resolution,  however,  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  conveying  this  aban- 
doned street  to  the  City  School  Board. 
If  the  City  acquired  this  street  by  out- 
right purchase  or  gift  or  by  condemna- 
tion, it  could,  under  these  circum- 
stances, convey  this  property  to  the 
School  Board ;  but  in  order  to  sell  it, 
it  would  first  have  to  be  advertised  for 
thirty  days  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  cash  under  the  provisions 
of  G.  S.  160-59.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  street  had  been  dedicated  by  its 
original  owners  for  street  or  alley  pur- 
poses, then,  upon  its  closing,  the  prop- 
erty formerly  occupied  by  the  street 
would  revert  to  the  original  land 
owners. — December  29,  1947. 


Special  Elections 

Special  tax  election  as  follows 
were  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  on  January  8,  1948: 
Windsor  in  Bertie  County  20  cents 
and  Bessemer  City  in  Guilford 
County   20  cents. 

The  Board  also  approved  a  loan 
of  $10,000  from  the  State  Literary 
Fund  for  Pitt  County. 


trict  in  which  they  reside,  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  attend  some  other  school.  If 
the  children  attend  some  other  school 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
parents  of  such  children,  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  this  office  that,  if  they 
attend  the  schools  of  a  city  administra- 
tive unit  having  a  special  tax,  tuition 
might  be  charged  on  the  basis  equiva- 
lent to  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  spe- 
cial tax.  This,  however,  is  only  in  case 
of  voluntary  attendance  upon  the 
schools  in  another  district  upon  petition 
of  the  parents  of  such  children. — De- 
cember  11,   1947. 


May  Band  Teacher  Without 
Certificate  be  Employed? 

I  received  your  letter  of  December 
1,  in  which  you  write  me  as  follows: 
"Can  a  County  School  Board  hire  a 
Band-Master,  or  Band  Teacher,  who  is 
not  eligible  for  a  school  teachers  certif- 
icate of  any  kind,  and  set-up  his  salary 
in  the  regular  school  budget?  Also, 
could  the  board  of  County  Commission- 
ers set  aside  money  derived  from 
sources  other  than  Ad  Valorem  taxes, 
to  be  applied  on  the  School  Budget, 
for  the  payment  of  this  Band-Master?" 
Our  school  law,  G.  S.  115-151,  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  employed 
or  serve  in  the  public  schools  as  a 
teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  teacher,  principal, 
supervisor,  superintendent  or  assistant 
superintendent  who  shall  not  be  certi- 
fied for  such  position  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  Therefore,  in  answer  to  your 
first  question,  I  will  say  that  unless 
the  band-master  or  band  teacher  held 
a  teacher's  certificate,  he  could  not  be 
certified  as  a  teacher  and  his  salary 
set  up  in  the  regular  school  budget  as 
such. 

Your  second  question,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners can  set  aside  money  derived 
from  sources  other  than  ad  valorem 
raxes  to  be  applied  on  the  school  budget 
for  payment  of  the  band-master,  could 
i.ot  bo  answered  unless  you  are  more 
specific  in  stating  the  other  sources  of 
revenue.  The  revenue  derived  from 
fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes 
and  poll  taxes  must  be  applied  to  main- 
tenance of  plant,  except  under  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  statute,  G.  S. 
115-356.  The  matter  would  be  greatly 
simplified  if  the  band-master  employed 
held  a  teacher's  certificate  and  could 
lie  employed  as  a  teacher,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  work  as  such,  could  have 
fhe  duty  of"  instructing  the  band. 

If  you  can  be  more  specific  as  to  the 
of  her  sources  of  revenue,  I  will  be  glad 
to  attempt  to  study  the  question  you 
propose     further. — December    5,     1947. 
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LOOKING  BACK 

5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March  1943) 

Fifty-one  High  School  Victory 
Corps  planning  conferences  have 
been  held  by  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
during  the  past  two  months  with 
North  Carolina  superintendents  and 
principals. 

Publication  No.  235,  A  Suggested 
Twelve-Year  Program  for  the  North 
Carolina  Public  Schools,  originally 
issued  in  mimeograph  form  as  an 
experimental  edition,  has  now  been 
printed  and  distributed  to  county  and 
city  superintendents  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  principals. 

For  the  two  and  a  half  years  prior 
to  January  1,  1943,  a  total  of  27,641 
persons  were  trained  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction, 
through  its  War  Production  Workers 
Program. 

The  sum  of  $26,509.70  was  earned 
by  340  students  enrolled  in  Distribu- 
tive Education  Co-operative  Pro- 
grams during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber,   October    and    November,    1942. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March  1938) 
Mr.    Charles    E.    Spencer    of    High 
,  Point  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
O  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service 
,  iPthe  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
S  thjn,    it    was    recently    announced    by 
jj^  Superintendent   Clyde   A.    Erwin. 
O      in  compliance  with  Resolution  No. 
>h  2>S)  passed   by   the   19  37    General  As- 
£p  &-*  sjdnbly,  Governor  Hoey  has  appointed 
M  co  the    following    Commission    to    Study 
2*  ca  ^Dlic  Schools  and  Colleges  for  Ne- 
r2>gR>es:     Senator    J.    W.     Noell,    Rox- 
Rgbjgi-o;    Senator    J.    H.    McDaniel,    Mt. 
H  PTQ&asant;    Representative  H.   G.   Hor- 
ton,      Williamston;       Representative 
F.  H.  Brooks,  Smithfleld;  and  Repre- 
sentative    George     C.     Uzzell,     Salis- 
bury. 

April  14  has  been  designated  as 
Pan  American  Day  in  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asking  for  nationwide  observ- 
ance of  the  occasion. 

The  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  recommending 
grants  to  the  states  for  educational 
purposes  was  recently  transmitted  to 
Congress  by   President   Roosevelt. 

Home-and-School  co-operation  is 
an  important  part  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation program  that  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  North  Carolina. 


Superintendents 
Conference 

The  conference  of  superintend- 
ents, sponsored  annually  by  the 
State  Sxiperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Mars  Hill  College  on  August 
11-13,  it  was  announced  last 
month  by  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  in  a  letter  to  county 
and    city    superintendents. 

Information  as  to  rates  and  ac- 
commodations will  be  furnished 
later,  the  letter  stated. 


yok** 


doe* 

this  Mean! 


This  bit  of  colored  paper  may  not 
seem  much  to  you  at  first  glance — but 
if  you  look  closer,  and  think  about  it 
for  a  moment,  you'll  realize  that  it 
means  a  lot  to  some  crippled  child. 

It  means  a  chance  to  have  adequate 
medical  care  .  .  .  equipment  such  as 
wheel  chairs  and  braces  . . .  free  trans- 
portation to  and  from  school,  and  a 
lot  of  other  vital  necessities  .  .  . 

It  means  a  chance  to  get  out  and  do 
things,  too  ...  a  chance  for  healthful 
recreation  ...  a  chance  to  go  to  camp 
in  the  summer  ...  to  swim  and  play 
games  just  like  other  kids. 

It  means  a  chance  for  specialized  vo- 
cational training  ...  a  chance  to  lead 
a  more  normal,  useful  life,  even 
though  handicapped  .  .  .  And  above 
all,  it  means  a  chance  for  VOU  to  help 
crippled  children  .  .  .  Remember, 

Every  Easter  Seal 

You  Buy  Helps  a 

Crippled  Child 


MAKING  TODAYS  NEWS 

Nash.  High  school  boys  and  girls 
in  Nash  County  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  participate  in  a  Statewide 
speaking  contest  for  high  school  boys 
and  girls  on  the  subject  of  "Soil 
Conservation  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Economy  of  North  Carolina,"  an- 
nounces M.  E.  Hollowell,  county 
agent. — Rocky   Mount   Telegram. 

Durham.  The  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation last  night  (Jan.  12)  voted  to 
ask  the  City  Council  to  set  April  3 
as  the  tentative  dates  for  the  election 
of  the  authorizing  of  an  additional 
2  0  cents  per  $100  valuation  school 
tax. — Durham  Sun. 

Guilford.  A  State  committee  today 
(Jan.  13)  conducted  a  spot  survey 
of  Guilford  County's  school  plants, 
gathering  information  which  may 
have  a  bearing  on  new  school  legis- 
lation at  the  19  49  General  Assembly. 
— Greensboro   Record. 

Gaston.  A  retail  training  program 
and  classes  in  selling  techniques  are 
being  given  to  sales  personnel  and 
merchants  in  Belmont  by  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Service  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.— Gastonia  Gazette. 

Forsyth.  Dr.  H.  C.  Jent,  school 
dentist  with  the  City-County  Health 
Department,  appearing  on  the  "Tell 
Me,  Doctor"  radio  series  being  con- 
ducted over  Station  WSJS,  said  to- 
day (Jan.  15)  that  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  school  children  he  has  ex- 
amined since  beginning  work  last 
fall  need  the  attention  of  a  dentist. 
— Winston-Salem  Sentinel. 

Martin.  Registration  will  be  held 
Monday  afternoon,  January  19,  at 
five  o'clock  for  an  extension  course 
offered  by  Eastern  (sic)  Carolina 
Teachers  College  to  enable  Bertie 
and  Martin  county  teachers  to  get 
credit  hours  towards  renewing  teach- 
ing certificates.  —  Windsor  Ledger- 
Advance. 

Raleigh.  Some  550  high  school 
youths  of  Raleigh  will  take  a  course 
in  automobile  driving  this  spring, 
City  Superintendent  Jesse  O.  Sander- 
son said  yesterday  (Jan.  22),  in  an- 
nouncing details  of  the  experimental 
program. — Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server. 

Wake.  Forty-seven  teachers  in  the 
Wake  County  Schools  attended  an 
arts  and  crafts  workshop  this  week 
(Jan.  30)  in  the  old  Rex  Hospital 
Building  in  a  class  conducted  by 
Lillian  Ninn. — Raleigh  Times. 
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Elementary  Teacher  Situation  Critical 

H  "The  situation  with  reference  to  the  elementary  teacher  is  now  critical,  and 
apparently  is  to  grow  worse  unless  heroic  measures  are  taken." 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  report  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman, 
Director  Division  of  Professional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Dr.  Hillman's  conclusion  was  based  on  a   study  begun  a  year  ago  following  an 

Educational  Symposin  on  the  Shortage         

of  White  Teachers  which  was  held  in 
Raleigh.  The  present  report  covers  a 
survey  of  the  1947  high  school  gradu- 
ates as  to  their  purposes  of  entering 
college  and  preparing  to  teach. 

While  not  all  schools  participated  in 
the  study,  Dr.  Hillman  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  those  responding  to  the  request 
that  the  senior  colleges  in  1950-51  will 
turn  out  1,387  teachers.  Of  this  num- 
ber 916  will  enter  the  secondary  field, 
whereas  only  471  will  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  where  the  need  is 
greatest.  Under  normal  teacher  turn- 
over, the  report  states,  there  is  a  need 
for  1,700  teachers,  1,200  elementary 
teachers  and  500  high  school  teachers. 
The  elementary  teacher  output  in 
1950-51  will  be  about  one  third  of  the 
present  annual  need.  This  need  is  based 
upon  the  following:  (1)  To  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  leave  the  profes- 
sion, (2)  to  teach  the  increased  enroll- 
ment based  upon  increased  births,  (3) 
to  decrease  the  teaching  load,  and  (4) 
to  replace  some  2,000  elementary  teach- 
ers whose  qualifications  are  below 
standard. 

In  the  forefront  of  influences  which 
were  most  effective  in  gaining  recruits 
for  the  teaching  profession  were:  (1) 
the  personal  work  of  the  principal  and 
(2)  the  influence  of  good  teachers.  Low 
pay  was  cited  as  the  chief  influence 
causing  seniors  not  to  select  teaching  as 
their  life  work. 

A  revealing  phase  of  the  study  con- 
cerned the  reasons  why  superior  high 
school  graduates  do  not  attend  college 
— 70  per  cent  of  those  in  county  units 
and  53  per  cent  in  city  units.  The  chief 
reason  for  not  attending  college  was 
economic,  or  the  lack  of  money.  To  en- 
courage college  attendance  for  teacher 
preparation  Dr.  Hillman  recommends 
scholarship  aid.  Such  aid  he  believes 
"would  assist  greatly  in  an  intelligent 
and  Statewide  program  of  teacher  re- 
cruitment." 


New  Hanover  Schools 
Use  Audio- Visual  Aids 

The  New  Hanover  county  unit  para- 
mounts  audio-visual  education  to  the 
highest  degree,  with  a  sound  motion 
picture  projector  in  every  white  ele- 
mentary school  and  five  in  the  high 
schools,  a  recent  article  by  John  P. 
Voorhees  in  the  Durham  Herald  states. 

The  article  points  out  that  there  are 
27  projectors  in  the  25  schools,  includ- 
ing six  in  the  nine  Negro  schools.  "This 
array  of  education;!  1  machines,"  the 
article  states,  "virtually  all  Victor  Ani- 
matophones  because  of  concentration 
on  one  standard  projector,  is  aug- 
mented by  six  opaque  projectors  and 
25  filmstrip  and  slide  projectors. 

"Supplementing  this  equipment,  New 
Hanover  has  its  own  library  of  more 
than  200  sound  educational  films  and 
more  than  800  filmstrips  for  instruc- 
tional use  with  the  various  machines." 

"Through  a  long  range  planning  pro- 
gram, these  projectors  and  the  films 
and  filmstrips  are  used  to  instruct  the 
pupils  audibly  and  visually  on  cur- 
riculum subjects  or  related  ones  and 
bring  direct  to  the  classrooms  the  pic- 
tures of  distant  lands,  the  development 
of  turbine  engines,  the  study  of  animal 
life,  physics,  political  science,  art, 
literature,  and  even  languages  and  the 
intracacies  of  solid  geometry  and  alge- 
bra." 
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17  Units  Provide  Training 
Classes  for  Veterans 

Classes  for  veterans  in  various  trades 
are  provided  in  17  of  the  State's  largest 
city  units.  These  courses  arc  given  as  a 
part  of  the  training  under  the  G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  include  classes  in  book- 
keeping, auto  mechanics,  electricity, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  plumbing  and 
steamfltting,  distributive  business,  ICS 
courses,  auto  parts,  hosiery  machine 
fixing,  body  builders,  machinist,  sheet 
metal,  brick  mason,  printing,  man- 
agerial, and  textiles. 

Classes  in  one  or  more  of  these  sub- 
jects are  offered  in  the  following  units : 
Burlington,  Charlotte,  Asheville,  Kan- 
napolis,  Hickory,  Durham.  Winston- 
Salem.  Gastonia,  High  Point,  Greens- 
boro, Hendersonville,  Statesville,  Wil- 
mington, Salisbury,  Albemarle,  Mt. 
Airy,  and  Raleigh. 


N.  C.  Holds  Art  Exhibit 
For  Elementary  Schools 

The  Eleventh  Annual  North  Carolina 
School  Art  Exhibit  will  be  held  April 
19-May  1  at  the  Weatherspoon  Gallery, 
Woman's  College,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  W.  C.  Jackson,  Chancellor. 

This  exhibit  is  sponsored  by  the 
Woman's  College,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women. 
Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late creative  art  work  for  the  children 
of  North  Carolina. 

Works  may  be  submitted  in  several 
classifications:  design,  drawing,  paint- 
ing and  three  dimensional.  Those 
which,  according  to  the  judge,  show 
special  merit  will  be  granted  awards; 
and  the  Exhibition  Committee  may  pur- 
chase any  work,  or  retain  it  for  the 
Traveling  Exhibit,  sponsored  by  The 
Extension    Division    of   the   University. 

According  to  Julia  Wetherington,  As- 
sociate, the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  these  annual  exhibits 
are  most  gratifying.  "They  not  only 
stimulate  creative  child  art ;  they  also 
stimulate  a  larger  number  of  schools 
to  participate  in  the  exhibit  and  in  the 
teaching  of  art,"  she  said. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .... 

This  month  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  teachers  and  principals  the  importance  of 
"closing  out"  the  school  term.  There  are  many  things  which  may  seem  small  in  them- 
selves, but  which  rank  high  in  value  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  school  program.  Un- 
less plans  are  made  for  giving  attention  to  these  things  prior  to  the  last  few  days  of 
school,  they  are  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

I  have  specific  reference  to  the  taking  of  inventories  of  various  school  supplies  on 
hand,  checking  the  laboratory  equipment,  and  completing  records  of  various  sorts  per- 
taining to  both  pupils  and  physical  equipment. 

Then,  too,  a  list  of  improvements  that  need  to  be  made  during  the  vacation  period 
should  be  suggested  for  the  attention  of  the  superintendents  and  the  school  board.  Such 
suggestions  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  these  officials,  and  they  stand  a  better 
chance  of  being  made  if  called  to  their  attention.  Painting  may  be  needed,  or  steps  and 
windows  repaired.  Additional  equipment  may  be  necessary  for  next  year.  Permanent 
records  need  to  be  brought  up-to-date,  and  final  reports  for  the  year  must  be  prepared. 

All  these  things  will  be  much  easier  to  do,  if  they  are  planned  for  in  advance  and  a 
little  done  along  when  there  is  time;  rather  than  waiting  to  the  last  few  days  of  school 
when  there  may  be  confusion.  It  is  just  as  important  to  close  a  school  properly  as  it  is 
to  open  it.  And  with  everything  left  in  "apple-pie"  order  at  the  close  of  school,  the  open- 
ing of  school  next  fall  will  be  made  smoother  for  you,  or  for  your  successor,  and  for  the 
pupils  themselves. 
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INFLUENCES  IN  TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT 

IN  A  recent  report  on  teacher  recruitment  made  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  influences  which  were  most  effective 
in  gaining  recruits  for  the  teaching  profession  were 
tabulated.  We  think  it  is  highly  significant  that  the 
"personal  work  of  the  principal"  and  "good  teachers" 
ranked  first  among  these  influences.  Dr.  Hillman  re- 
ports that  about  half  of  those  who  indicated  a  prefer- 
ence for  teaching  as  a  profession  did  so  through  spe- 
cial effort  of  principals  and  teachers.  This  experience, 
he  states,  suggests  the  need  for  a  continuing  and  con- 
tinuous effort  in  all  of  the  accredited  high  schools  in 
all  of  the  administrative  units,  county  and  city. 

Not  ranking  as  high  as  these  two  influences  affect- 
ing the  recruiting  of  teachers,  according  to  Dr.  Hill- 
man's  findings,  were :  pupil  participation  in  certain 
teaching  activities,  the  increase  in  salary  (recently 
made),  the  guidance  program,  advantages  of  teaching, 
opportuinty  for  service,  interest  in  children,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  retirement  benefits.  All  of 
these  are  very  important.  They  indicate  positive  in- 
fluences. 

There  were,  however,  a  number  of  influences  that 
caused  high  school  seniors  not  to  choose  teaching  as 
a  profession.  Foremost  among  these  were  the  follow- 
ing :  low  pay,  not  interested  in  teaching,  not  year  round 
employment,  lack  of  freedom,  too  little  pay  for  prepa- 
ration required,  too  much  expected  of  teachers,  and 
unable  financially  to  make  the  preparation. 

Any  recruitment  program  must  take  these  negative 
influences  into  account  as  well  as  the  positive  influences 
mentioned,  and  some  way  must  be  devised  to  overcome 
these  influences  when  superior  high  school  graduates 
who  qualify  in  other  respects  for  teaching.  The  cost  of 
preparation  for  teaching  is  one  that  could  easily  be 
overcome  by  the  provision  of  scholarship  aid  to  promis- 
ing recruits. 


OUR  EDUCATIONAL  RANK 

THE  states  have  been  ranked  as  to  their  educational 
status  by  several  different  people  within  recent 
years.  Each  has  used  different  factors  as  a  basis  for 
his  rating. 

Recently,  two  Iowa  professors,  Hughes  and  Lance- 
lot, have  written  a  book  called  Education — Americas 
Magic  in  which  they  not  only  made  a  survey  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  states  but  also  discuss  the  "Vital 
Educational  Problems  of  America."  In  attempting  to 
measure  the  states  as  to  their  general  performance  in 
education  these  two  authors  use  six  factors.  (See  else- 
where in  this  Bulletin  for  details.)  On  the  basis  of 
the  factors  used  North  Carolina  ranks  at  27th  place 
among  the  48  states.  This  is  the  highest  ranking  that 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

COMPULSORY  school  attendance  is  required  by  law 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen years.  In  accordance  with  law  the  State  Board  has 
adopted  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  any  co-ordinating  head  on  the  State  level,  however, 
and  varying  responsibilities  under  the  law  of  those  now 
having  charge  of  enforcement  on  the  local  level,  there 
is  no  uniform  procedure  or  practice  in  the  various 
school  units  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Conse- 
quently, in  many  instances  school  absences  go  unnoticed 
and  children  stay  out  of  school  at  will  and  without 
legal  excuses. 

Under  the  law  a  school  administrative  unit  may  from 
local  funds  employ  an  attendance  officer.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision  27  county  and  33  city  units  have  at- 
tendance officers  who  work  directly  with  the  school  su- 
perintendent in  an  effort  to  improve  school  attendance. 
In  units  that  do  not  employ  attendance  officers,  the 
county  superintendent  of  welfare  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  These  persons  work  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  As  a  result,  the 
practices  in  the  several  units  vary. 

The  Bulletin  believes  that  school  attendance  is  a 
school  problem  and  as  such  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  school  people,  with  a  school  attendance  officer 
for  every  unit  (not  necessarily  one  for  each  unit).  If 
upon  investigation,  a  particular  case  requires  the  at- 
tention of  the  welfare  officer,  then  that  case  should  be 
referred  to  him  for  any  remedial  attention  that  is  re- 
quired. Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  State  should 
support  the  employment  of  attendance  officers  on  the 
local  level,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  well  as  an  officer 
on  the  State  level  for  unifying  and  co-ordinating  a 
program  of  better  school  attendance.  The  State  now 
appropriates  nearly  $60  million  for  public  education. 
A  small  fraction  of  this  amount  for  the  supervision  of 
school  attendance  would  aid  in  the  more  efficient  ex- 
penditure of  the  total  amount  and  result  in  a  better  in- 
structional program  for  all  the  children. 


has  been  assigned  to  this  State  by  any  other  ranking 
scheme.  All  other  schemes  have  placed  North  Carolina 
around   the  38-42   ranks. 

It  appears,  that  this  high  ranking  awarded  North 
Carolina  is  due  largely  to  the  effort  made  by  this  State 
to  provide  educational  facilities,  and  even  though  its 
accomplishment  should  be  better,  there  is  still  lacking 
an  ability  to  perform  due  to  a  lack  of  funds.  And  so 
with  Hughes  and  Lancelot  we  say  "the  State  cannot 
possibly  provide  without  Federal  help  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation to  which  its  children  clearly  are  entitled." 


NEA  Analizes  Courts'  Released  Time  Decision 

U  The  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Association  has  analyzed  the 

recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  with  reference  to  the  plan 
of  released  time  whereby  religious  teachers  employed  by  the  Champaign  (Illinois) 
Council  on  Religious  Education  went  to  public  school  buildings  for  one  period 
a  week  to  give  instruction  in  religion.  The  Court  held  that  this  plan  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

According  to  the  N.E.A.,  "the  Court's         

official  opinion  seems  to  rest  not  only 
on  the  fact  that  the  Champaign  public- 
school  buildings  were  used  for  religious 
education  but  also  upon  the  school- 
board's  co-operation  in  the  program  and 
the  fact  that  compulsory  attendance 
was  used  to  help  sectarian  instruction." 

As  to  the  effect  this  opinion  has  upon 
released-time  programs  in  general,  the 
N.E.A.  Division  says  that,  although  the 
decision  clearly  invalidates  plans  simi- 
lar to  that  operated  in  Champaign,  "the 
opinion  is  so  general  that  it  might  be 
said  to  apply  to  'released  time'  in  al- 
most any  form." 

Continuing,    the    Research    Division 


In  evaluating  the  Court's  decision  in 
the  McCollum  case  with  respect  to  oth- 
er types  of  released-time  programs,  we 
must,  therefore,  take  into  consideration 
these  comments  by  the  justices  who 
agreed  with  the  decision  but  wrote 
separate  opinions.  It  is  necessary  to 
look  into  systematic  types  of  religious 
education  as  related  to  the  public 
schools  to  determine,  if  possible,  which 
may  and  which  may  not  be  affected  by 
this  decision.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  greater  the  dissimilarity  be- 
tween any  particular  program  of  religi- 
ous education  and  the  Champaign  plan. 
the  more  debatable  is  the  application 
of  the  McCollum  decision. 

Variations  in  Released-Time 
Programs 

Type  1:  Arrangements  (exemplified 
by  Champaign  plan)  in  which  the  school 
system  not  only  releases  the  pupils  from 
the  regular  school  curriculum  but  pro- 
vides housing,  other  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices for  the  religious  education  classes. 
This  type  of  plan  is  definitely  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  McCollum  decision. 

Type  2  :  Where  religious  education  is 
conducted  off  school  premises,  but  with 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration, not  only  in  releasing  pu- 
pils from  the  regular  school  curriculum 
and  in  keeping  attendance  records,  but 
also  by  exerting  a  direct  influence  upon 
attendance  at  the  religious  classes.  This 
type  of  plan  also  is  unconstitutional 
under  the  McCollum  decision. 

Type  3 :  Where  religious  education  is 
conducted  off  school  premises,  but  with 
no  more  co-operation  by  the  school  ad- 
ministration than  the  releasing  of  pu- 
pils for  religious  instruction  on  school 
time.  This  type  of  plan  seems  to  be  un- 
constitutional also  under  the  McCollum 
decision. 

Type  4:  Classes  in  religion  held  out- 


side of  school  hours  but  in  school  build- 
ings, when  the  school  authorities  do  no 
more  than  to  permit  the  buildings  to  be 
used  for  religious  education.  This  type 
of  religious  education  may  possibly  be 
unconstitutional  under  the  McCollum 
decision,  since  it  is  the  use  of  tax -sup- 
ported property  for  sectarian  education. 

Further  Applications.  Typical  open- 
ing exercises,  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  are 
not  directly  affected  by  the  decision  in 
the  McCollum  case.  There  is  only  a 
possible  indirect  application  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  in 
his  concurring  opinion  where  he  stated 
that,  although  he  agreed  with  the  de- 
cision, he  felt  it  was  too  broadly  ex- 
pressed. He  based  his  contention  upon 
the  fact  that  McCollum,  in  her  com- 
plaint, had  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  said 
that  the  Court  by  instructing  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  in  such  general 
terms  to  order  the  schoolboard  to  de- 
sist from  religious  instruction  and  to 
grant  McCollum's  petition,  accepted  the 
complaint  in  these  details  as  well  as 
in  the  specific  application  to  the  Cham- 
paign released-time  plan.  If  this  legal- 
istic theory  is  correct,  there  may  be 
some  foundation  for  extending  the 
scope  of  the  McCollum  decision  to  Bible- 
reading  and  morning  exercises  in  the 
public  schools.  However,  the  decision 
does  not  disqualify  these  activities. 

The  usual  curriculum  materials  and 
instruction  with  respect  to  religious  de- 
velopments in  history,  art  and  music, 
emphasis  upon  spiritual  values  in  teach- 
ing, courses  in  ethics  and  morals,  are 
not  affected  by  the  Court's  decision. 


Schools  Hold 
Saturday  Sessions 

To  make  up  for  the  days  lost  due  to 
closing  on  account  of  snow  and  ice  dur- 
ing late  January  and  early  February, 
schools  in  many  rural  areas  of  the  State 
were  operated  on  Saturdays  during 
March  and  April.  This  plan  enabled 
these  schools  to  complete  the  entire 
nine-months  teirm  and  at  the  same  time 
close  prior  to  June  1  in  accordance  with 
the  original  schedule. 


Board  Approves  Special 
Tax  Elections 

Special  tax  elections  were  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
February  5th  meeting  as  follows: 

Durham  (city),  an  additional  levy  of 
20  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  of  prop- 
erty ;  Johnston  County,  Meadow  Dis- 
trict, a  maximum  levy  of  15  cents  on 
the  $100  property  valuation ;  and 
Marion  (city),  a  maximum  levy  of  20 
cents  on  the  $100  valuation. 

Approval  of  an  election  to  vote  for 
an  additional  15-cent  levy  in  the 
Raleigh  city  unit  was  given  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  on  March  2. 

Transcriptions  Available 

These  Great  Americans,  the  tenth 
series  of  Lest  We  Forget  transcribed 
dramatic  programs  which  has  been 
broadcast  by  over  800  radio  stations 
in  the  United  States  and  has  won 
awards  in  educational  and  entertain- 
ment fields,  is  now  available  to  schools 
throughout  the  country,  the  Institute 
for  Democratic  Education  announced 
recently. 

The  Institute,  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  the  series,  is  offering  the 
thirteen  programs  in  this  series  to 
schools  as  audio-visual  educational  aid 
for  the  nominal  fee  of  $15.  This  charge 
covers  the  cost  of  pressings  and  a  dis- 
cussion guide  handbook  for  teachers 
which  accompanies  the  purchase  of  the 
transcriptions. 

In  its  thirteen  15-minute  programs, 
These  Great  Americans  portrays  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  of  modern 
American  history  who  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Vividly  and  dramatically 
presented  are  the  biographies  of  Wen- 
dell Willkie,  Joseph  Goldberger,  Jane 
Addams,  Justice  Holmes  and  Brandeis, 
George  Washington  Carver,  Al  Smith, 
Samuel  Gompers,  George  Norris. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Franz  Boas, 
Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Top-flight  stars  of  screen  and  radio 
play  the  leading  roles  in  these  drama- 
tizations. Among  these  stars  are 
Melvyn  Douglas,  Ralph  Morgan,  Sam 
Jaffe,  Wendy  Barrie,  Canada  Lee  and 
Donald  Cook.  For  the  excellence  of  its 
production  and  entertainment,  These 
Great  Americans  received  a  "Showman- 
agement"  citation  from  Variety,  lead- 
ing publication  of  the  entertainment 
world. 

Arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
These  Great  Americans  can  be  made  by 
writing  directly  to  the  Institute  for 
Democratic  Education,  415  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Welfare  Superintendents  Help 
To  Keep  Children  in  School 

Welfare  superintendents  of  the  State 
investigated  2,181  of  the  2,807  casea 
that  were  referred  to  them  during  the 
months  of  September-December  1947 
for  violation  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law,  it  is  announced  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  School  at- 
tendance in  North  Carolina  is  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  7  and  16. 

"Although  the  2,800  children  referred 
to  welfare  departments  for  not  attend- 
ing school  during  the  four  months 
period  seems  large,"  a  statement  re- 
leased by  the  Welfare  Board  reads, 
"the  actual  number  not  attending 
school  is  much  larger,  because  the 
2,800  referrals  represent  'screened' 
cases.  That  is,  school  authorities  refer 
cases  if  the  children  have  no  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  non-attendance  and 
after  they  have  been  absent  from 
school  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
without  an  acceptable  excuse." 

Special  attendance  officers  are  em- 
ployed in  27  county  and  33  city  units. 
Most  cases  of  non-attendance  in  these 
units  are  handled  by  these  special  of- 
ficers. 

In  30  counties  there  were  no  cases 
referred,  whereas  in  other  units  re- 
ferrals varied  from  280  cases  in  Ran- 
dolph to  only  a  small  number  in  sev- 
eral other  counties.  On  the  basis  of 
the  facts  ascertained,  it  would  appear, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Welfare 
Board,  that  "Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  matter  of  school  attend- 
ance." 


Prize  Contest  Announced 

A  $1,000  prize  contest  in  a  search  for 
good  teaching  material  to  help  boys  and 
girls  in  grades  1-12  use  the  resources 
around  them  in  improving  their  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  health  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Project  in  Applied  Eco- 
nomics, which  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Col- 
leges. 

The  contest,  which  offers  a  first  prize 
of  $500,  a  second  prize  of  $250,  a  third 
of  $150  and  a  fourth  prize  of  $100,  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  teachers  and 
others  in  close  contact  with  actual  com- 
munity needs  to  create  teaching  ma- 
terial which  fits  the  problem  of  their 
own  region  or  locality. 

Those  desiring  to  enter  the  Contest 
should  write  to  the  Editor,  Applied  Eco- 
nomics, 280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.,  before  May  15,  1948.  The  Con- 
test closes  October  1,  1948  and  winners 
will  be  announced  in  the  December, 
1948,  issue  of  Applied  Economics, 


Inventory  Reveals  Many  Districts  Face 
"Almost  Insuperable  Financial  Problems" 

gj  Pressure  of  increased  enrollments  and  the  doubling  of  school  construction  costs 

have  created  "almost  insuperable  financial  problems"  for  many  school  districts 
in  most  states,  according  to  the  results  of  an  inventory  of  1946-47  school  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States  released  recently  by  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation. 

The  inventory,  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Administrative  Research  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
under  the  direction  of  John  K.  Norton 
and  Paul  R.  Mort,  used  a  scientific 
sampling  technique  to  obtain  a  picture 
of  school  expenditures  for  each  state 
and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

"The  inventory  of  the  1940  public 
school  expenditures,"  according  to  Dr. 
Norton,  "revealed  that  thousands  of 
public  school  systems  had  too  little 
money  to  buy  an  acceptable  amount 
and  quality  of  schooling  for  all  chil- 
dren." In  reply  to  the  query,  "Did 
school  expenditures  increase  enough 
from  1940  to  1947  to  permit  school 
boards  to  hold  their  own  in  buying 
schooling  for  children?"  Dr.  Norton 
said  that  the  results  of  the  current 
study  proved  that  the  answer  is  "no." 

As  supporting  evidence,  he  pointed  to 
the  folowing  findings  from  the  study: 

1.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
states,  school  boards  had  less  purchas- 
ing power  per  pupil  in  1947  than  they 
had  in  1940. 

2.  While  per  pupil  expenditures,  on 
the  average,  increased  66  per  cent  from 
1940  to  1947,  indexes  of  economic 
change  show  that  they  should  have 
gone  up  86  per  cent  to  hold  in  the  eco- 
nomic market. 

3.  The  low  expenditure  school  sys- 
tems of  1940  are  still  operating  at 
poverty  levels  of  support  although  they 
made  relatively  large  percentage  in- 
creases per  pupil.  A  large  per  cent  in- 
crease of  very  little  is  still  very  little. 
Meanwhile  the  high  expenditure  dis- 
tricts have  not  been  able  in  1947  to 
purchase  the  first-rate  education  they 
were  able  to  afford  in  1940. 

4.  Enormous  inequalities  in  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  continue  to  exist  both 
within  individual  states  and  among  the 
states.  Millions  of  children  in  1947  were 
in  school  systems  with  such  meager 
funds  that  their  schooling  was  both 
brief  and  inferior. 

Many  local  school  systems  and  a 
number  of  whole  states  are  fiscally  un- 
able, even  after  levying  confiscatory 
taxes,  to  finance  schools  of  average 
cost,  it  was  pointed  out.  "This  results," 
Dr.  Norton  stated  "from  a  highly  un- 
even and  inverse  distribution   of  chil- 


Foundation  Distributes 
Leaflets  About  Infantile 
Paralysis 

Leaflets  about  infantile  paralysis  are 
being  distributed  this  month  to  all 
schools  in  the  State  by  the  National 
Foundation-  for  Infantile  Paralysis  as 
a  part  of  its  services  in  combatting  the 
disease.  One  copy  of  the  leaflet  will  be 
given  to  each  pupil  to  be  taken  to  hie 
parents. 

State  Supt.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  has  en- 
dorsed the  distribution  of  this  informa- 
tion as  a  phase  of  the  school's  program 
of  health  education.  "This  'Message  to 
Parents',"  he  stated,  "may  prevent  a 
number  of  our  boys  and  girls  from  be- 
ing crippled  for  life.  I  am  glad  that 
the  schools  can  co-operate  in  this  worth- 
while and  important  program  of  the 
Foundation  of  Infantile  Paralysis." 

In  letters  to  superintendents  and 
principals.  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, calls  attention  to  the  leaflets 
and  urges  co-operation  in  their  distribu- 
tion. "It  is  highly  important,"  he  stated, 
"for  parents  to  know  what  to  do  in 
case  of  infantile  paralysis  or  polio- 
myelitis. It  is  important  to  know  who 
is  going  to  pay  the  bill." 

Dr.  Highsmith  also  stated,  "It  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  parents  in- 
form themselves  about  this  dreadful 
disease  in  order  that  they  may  act  in- 
telligently." 

The  leaflet  gives  some  facts  about 
the  disease,  precautions  to  take,  and 
some  suggestions  to  follow  in  case  polio- 
myelitis is  contracted.  The  distribution- 
of  the  leaflets  is  a  part  of  the  services 
made  possible  by  contribution  to  the 
March  of  Dimes. 


dien  and  of  wealth."  Figures  for  North 
Carolina  showed  that,  although  the 
median  expenditure  should  have  been 
$65  in  order  to  keep  education  simply 
on  the  1939-40  level,  this  State  actually 
spent  $63  per  pupil.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  increased  from  $60  in 
1939-40  to  $99  in  1946-47, 
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TEXTBOOK  DIVISION  RELEASES 
STATEMENT  ON  ACTIVITIES 

B  A  statement  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Division  of  Textbooks  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  recently  been  issued  by  Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Di- 
rector. 

"The  general  activities  of  the  Division  of  Textbooks,"  the  statement  reads,  "are 
divided  into  three  main  divisions:  Free  books,  high  school  books,  and  supplemen- 
tary readers.  

Books  furnished  to  pupils  under 
these  three  classifications  are  dis- 
tributed in  line  with  the  following 
practices : 


FREE  BOOKS.  The  basal  books  sup- 
plied to  the  pupils  in  grades  one  to 
eight  include  the  subjects  of  geography, 
history,  spelling,  music,  health,  art, 
arithmetic,  English,  and  basal  reading. 
In  most  instances,  these  books  are 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  one  book  to  each  pupil.  In  other 
cases,  they  are  furnished  to  the  schools 
in  sets  for  use  as  needed  by  the  several 
sections  and  grades.  In  the  case  of 
books  made  available  to  each  pupil,  it 
is  customary  to  ship  the  superintendent 
sufficient  books  for  all  pupils,  plus  a 
working  surplus  of  7  per  cent  to  enable 
the  superintendents  and  principals  to 
have  a  few  extra  copies  on  hand  to 
care  for  the  fluctuating  enrollment. 
Desk  copies  for  teachers  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  working  surplus. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS.  Under  the 
rental  plan,  the  pupil  pays  a  flat  fee 
of  $3.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  and  is  entitled  to  all  of  the  basal 
books  used  in  the  courses  pursued  by 
the  student. 

All  records  in  the  textbook  office 
are  kept  separately  by  administrative 
units.  When  high  school  books  are 
shipped  to  an  administrative  unit,  the 
books  are  charged  to  that  unit.  When 
rental  fees  are  received  from  the  units, 
credit  is  given  on  the  respective  ac- 
counts. The  entire  program  was  organ- 
ized and  executed  with  the  expectation 
of  making  the  entire  high  school  rental 
system  self-supporting.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred forty  administrative  units  using 
the  rental  system,  one  hundred  twenty- 
eight  were  self-supporting  as  of  June 
30,  1946;  that  is,  the  rentals  collected 
from  the  pupils  and  forwarded  to  the 
textbook  office  have  been  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  books  sup- 
plied to  the  administrative  units. 

After  an  administrative  unit  reaches 
this  self-supporting  stage,  the  general 
procedure  of  administration  is  changed 
somewhat.  All  rentals  received  are 
placed  in  accounts  to  the  remitting 
units.  The  superintendents  in  these 
units  draw  on  this  account  for  all  new 
purchases  and  replacements  of  text- 
books needed  by  the  pupils.  If,  through 
diligence  in  operation  and  in  the  care 
of  the  books,  a  superintendent  does  not 
need  all  of  the  funds  collected  for  the 
purchase  of  basal  textbooks,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 


funds  for  library  books  which  are 
placed  in  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  who  paid  the  rental  fees.  Most 
of  the  128  self-supporting  units  became 
self-supporting  between  January  1941 
and  June  1946.  During  the  school  year 
1942-43,  library  books  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  superintendents  who  had 
funds  for  this  purpose  and  to  date  ap- 
proximately $322,000.00  worth  of  li- 
brary books  have  been  shipped.  Ap- 
proximately $353,000.00  is  collected 
each  year  from  the  pupils  as  rental 
fees. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS.  The 
arrangements  for  renting  supplemen- 
tary readers  are  similar  to  those  out- 
lined above  for  high  school  books.  At 
the  present  time,  eighty-one  units  rent 
supplementary  readers.  Of  this  number, 
seventy-six  are  self-supporting.  After 
a  unit  becomes  self-supporting,  all 
funds  collected  each  year  are  used  for 
the  purchase  of  supplementary  readers 
or  library  books  for  use  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  The  collection  for  readers 
amount  to  approximately  $170,000.00 
per  year. 


GENERAL   ITEMS. 

1.  Purchase  of  Books.  Books  are  pur- 
chased directly  from  publishing  houses 
upon  contracts  executed  with  the  pub- 
lishers by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. No  basal  and  supplementary  books 
are  purchased  except  those  that  are 
under  contract.  Library  books  are  not 
under  formal  contract,  but  are  pur- 
chased from  a  list  prepared  by  the 
State  School  Library  Advisor,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Warehousing  and  Shipping.  The 
textbook  office  operates  a  warehouse  on 
Caswell  Square  for  basal  books  and 
another  on  Harrington  Street  for  sup- 
plementary readers  and  library  books. 
The  books  are  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers and  are  shipped  to  the  superin- 
tendents' offices  upon  the  receipt  of 
orders  from  the  superintendents.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  the  shipments 
are  composed  largely  of  basal  books, 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  school 
in  September.  During  the  winter 
months,  while  the  shipments  of  basal 
books  are  at  a  low  ebb,  the  library 
books  and  supplementary  readers  are 
shipped.  The  shipping  force  varies  from 


six  to  fifteen  men,  depending  upon  the 
season. 

3.  Distribution  for  the  Publishers. 
In  many  states,  the  publishers  have  to 
ship  books  to  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  throughout  the 
State,  thereby  entailing  a  heavy  cost 
for  shipping,  invoicing,  bookkeeping 
and  collecting.  In  North  Carolina,  this 
service  of  distribution  has  been  per- 
formed for  the  publishers  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Textbooks  and  the  Division 
has  received  compensation  from  the 
publishers  for  the  services  rendered. 
The  compensation  usually  ranges  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
books. 

Jf.  Operating  Costs.  The  commissions 
received  from  the  publishers  are  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  operating  costs  of  the 
rental  system.  This  means  that  the  Di- 
vision has  been  able  to  administer  the 
high  school  and  supplementary  reader 
rental  systems  throughout  the  State 
without  using  any  of  the  rental  fees 
for  the  administration  of  the  State 
office.  There  is  no  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature  for  any  operating  expenses 
connected  with  the  rental  system. 

5.  Financing.  During  the  first  few 
years  of  operation  of  the  rental  system, 
it  was  necessary  to  borrow  money  from 
the  State  Treasury  to  buy  books.  The 
total  amount  borrowed  amounted  to 
$1,113,245.10.  During  the  11  years  of 
operation,  the  Division  of  Textbooks, 
up  to  June  30,  1946,  had  accumulated 
$1,323,802.98  to  be  used  in  paying  off 
the  loan.  The  money  has  not  been  paid 
back  to  the  Treasury,  but  is  available 
for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  accumu- 
lated funds  have  been  used  to  buy  free 
books,  in  accordance  with  special  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Division  to  use 
it  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Use  of  Rental  System  Optional. 
The  free  textbooks  for  grades  one  to 
eight  are  used  by  all  public  schools  in 
the  State.  The  rental  system  in  the 
high  school  and  the  elementary  grades 
is  optional  and  may  be  used  by  any  ad- 
ministrative unit  needing  the  services. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  get  all  units 
to  use  the  rental  system,  but  the  serv- 
ices have  been  made  available  to  all 
units  requesting  it.  Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  State  rental  system, 
about  twenty  administrative  units  in 
the  State  operated  rental  systems.  Such 
programs  have  continued  to  operate 
without  interruption.  The  services  ren- 
dered in  these  units  are  very  similar 
to   those   of   the    State   rental   system. 

7.  Number  of  Books  Owned.  The  to- 
tal number  of  volumes  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  Division  of  Textbooks  has 
ranged  between  seven  and  eight  million 
books.  Approximately  five  and  one-half 
million  copies  are  free  books;  the 
others  are  high  school  books  and  sup- 
plementary readers  which  are  rented 
to  the  pupils. 
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THE  1945-46  CURRENT   EXPENSE  DOLLAR 


WHERE  IT  CAME  FROM  | 


WHAT  IT  WENT   FOR  | 
HOOT^p^ 


The  above  chart  shows  the  source  of  each  dollar  expended 
during  1945-46  for  the  current  operation  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  purposes  for  which  that  dollar  was  expended.  Of 
each  dollar  expended  86  cents  came  from  State  funds,  where- 
as 14  cents  were  provided  from  local  sources.  Approximately 
75  cents  of  each  current  expense  dollar  were  used  for  in- 


structional service,  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  supervisors,  free  textbooks  and  other  instruc- 
tional supplies.  The  remaining  part  of  each  dollar  expended 
went  for  transportation  expense,  fuel,  janitors'  salaries,  in- 
surance, repairs  to  buildings,  and  the  superintendents'  office. 


F.H.A.  Clubs  to  "Adopt" 
10  German  Homemaking 
Schools 

Ten  homemaking  departments  of 
schools  in  the  American  Occupied  Zone 
of  Germany  will  be  "adopted"  by  the 
Future  Homemaking  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina,  according  to  Catherine  Den- 
nis, State  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Participating  clubs,  Miss  Dennis 
stated  in  a  letter  to  F.H.A.  Club  mem- 
bers and  advisers,  will  send  boxes  of 
needed  materials  to  the  ten  "adopted" 
schools,  the  names  of  which  will  be 
announced  later.  Kinds  of  materials 
needed  are:  clothing,  art  materials, 
housekeeping  materials,  certain  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  children's  towels, 
blankets,  wash  cloths  and  soap.  Books, 
pamphlets  and  magazines  in  the  field 
of    home    economics    are    also    useful. 

Lists  of  these  recommended  materials 
and  directions  as  to  how  packages 
should  be  sent  may  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Dennis. 


Southern  Governors  Plan 
For  Regional  Schools 

Governors  of  nine  Southern  States, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Wakulla  Springs, 
Florida,  last  month,  agreed  to  support 
jointly  a  plan  for  regional  schools  for 
white  and  Negro  students,  unless  some 
technical  reason  intervenes. 

The  schools  would  be  on  the  college 
level  and  would  be  set  up  to  offer  train- 
ing in  fields  with  limited  application, 
such  as  forestry,  veterinary  medicine 
and  dentistry.  State  Superintendent 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  represented  Governor 
Cherry  at  the  meeting.  The  Governor 
has  subsequently  approved  the  regional 
school  plan,  however,  and  has  agreed 
to  serve  on  a  Committee  to  work  out 
details  of  the  plan. 

States,  whose  governors  signed  the 
agreement,  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Texas.  States  ex- 
pected to  sign  are  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 


A.C.E.  Board  Suggests 
Improvement  of  School 
Facilities 

Is  your  playground  large  enough?  Is 
(he  playground  well  drained,  attrac- 
tively planted  and  habitually  kept 
clean?  Is  playground  equipment  ade- 
quate? Are  halls  and  classrooms  kept 
clean  and  attractive?  These  are  the 
first  four  of  a  series  of  14  questions 
suggested  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
Association  of  Childhood  Education  for 
teachers  and  children  to  use  in  help- 
ing them  discover  their  needs  as  to 
school  facilities  and  to  make  plans  for 
their  improvement. 

"Inadequate  School  Facilities  Must 
Be  Remedied"  states  Resolution  I  of 
the  A.C.E.  Plan  of  Action  for  1947- 
1948.  This  resolution  has  not  been 
implemented  because  the  executive 
board  felt  that  since  the  State  Educa- 
tion Commission  and  the  Resource-Use 
Education  Commission  are  carrying  on 
some  investigation  in  this  field,  there 
would  be  duplication  of  effort. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 


Tear  and  Items  Elementary  Secondary 

1933-34 $10,092,712.81  $3,893,596.73 

1934-35 10,247,015.45         4,074,227.72 

1935-36 - 12,799,252.64         5,270,445.48 

1936-37 h 13,880,782.97         5,932,208.42 

1937-38 16,313,065.05         7,093,385.19 

193S-39      ~~~  16,357,647.99         7,545,793.00 

1939-40 16,816,494.16         8,003,089.34 

1940-41 17,659,498.74         8,460,050.47 

1941-42 18,299,806.39         9,156,111.92 

1942-43 , 20,025,235.48  10,127,700.95 

1943-44* 25,721,352.51         9,647,126.62 

1944-45 26,523,555,11         9,842,756.49 

1945-46 31,036,490.99  11,368,232.52 

White -..:-.  21,257,654.49         9,098,918.00 

Negro '. 9,778,836.50        2,269,314.52 

Salaries  of  Teachers 29,075,760.55        6,402,251.19 

White 19,764,835.25         5,146,562.86 

Negro  ....'. : 9,310,925.30         1,255,688.33 


Salaries  of  Principals  and  Supts. 

White 

Negro 


Instructional  Supplies 

White 

Negro  


1.169,221.63  2,459,286.19 

924,129.20  1,930,441.83 

245,092.43  528,844.36 

283,803.25  92,155.01 

208,811.65  75,825.77 

74,991.60  16,329.24 


Salaries  of  Clerks. 

White 

Negro  


Free  Textbooks . 

White 

Negro  


53,444.22 
47,164.40 
6,279.82 

434,710.75 
296,310.74 
138,400.01 


Vocational  Education 

White 

Negro  


34,223.66 

29,447.87 
4,775.79 


2,367,978.04 

1,905,590.07 

462,387.97 


Other  ......... 

White 
Negro , 


19,550.59  12,338.43 

16,403.25  11,049.60 

3,147.34  1,288.83 


Average  Daily  Attendance. 

White 

Negro 


601,960 
415.931 
186,029 


116,984 
91,448 
25,536 


Cost  Per  Pupil  in  A.D.A. 

White , 

Negro  


51.56 
51.11 
52.57 


97.18 
99.50 

88.87 


Total 
$13,986,309.54 
14,321,243.17 
18,069,698.12 
19,812,991.39 
23,406,450.24 
23,903,440.99 
24,819,583.50 
26,119,549.21 
27,455,918.31 
30,152,936.43 
35,368,479.13 
36,366,311.60 
42,404,723.51 
30,356,572.49 
12,048,151.02 

35,478,011.74 
24,911,398.11 
10,566,613.63 

3,628,507.82 

2,854,571.03 

773,936.79 

375,958.26 
284,637.42 
91,320.84 

87,667.88 
76,612.27 
11,055.61 

434,710.75 
296,310.74 
138,400.01 

2,367,978.04 

1,905,590.07 

462,387.97 

31,889.02 
27,452.85 
4,436.17 

718,944 
507,379 
211,565 

$  58.98 

59.83 
56.95 


♦Elementary  schools  include  grades  1-8  beginning  this  year. 


Alexander  County  Completes 
Consolidation  Program 

Alexander  County  has  completed  its 
school  consolidation  program,  it  is 
learned  from  Superintendent  Sloane  W. 
Payne. 

There  are  now,  according  to  Superin- 
tendent Payne,  three  union  schools 
(grades  1-12)  and  three  separate  ele- 
mentary schools  for  white  children  and 
one  union  school  for  Negroes.  "Every 
white  boy  and  girl,"  Superintendent 
Payne  states,  "has  available  home 
economics  vocational  education,  agri- 
culture,  manual   training  and  business 


education.  All  of  our  Negro  children 
have  vocational  home  economics  and 
agriculture." 

In  1929,  it  is  learned,  Alexander 
County  had  48  schools  for  white  and 
Negro  youth.  At  that  time  132  teachers 
were  employed,  whereas  today  there 
are  108  including  the  eight  vocational 
teachers  who  were  not  employed  in 
1929.  Currently,  the  schools  in  Alex- 
ander County  are  appraised  at  $1  mil- 
lion, whereas  $314,000  represented  the 
value  of  the  52  buildings  used  in  1929. 
The  total  outstanding  indebtedness,  ac- 
cording to  Superintendent  Payne,  is 
only  $37,000. 


Erwin  Asks  Superintendents 
To  Co-operate  With 
Commission 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  county  and  city 
superintendents,  requested  their  co- 
operation with  the  State  Education 
Commission  in  a  poll  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  including  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors  and  superintendents  as  to 
public  education. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  by 
the  1947  General  Assembly  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  this  question.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Plemmons,  Executive  Secretary, 
has  charge  of  the  study.  The  purpose 
of  these  questionnaires,  which  he  has 
mailed  to  superintendents,  is  to  get  the 
opinions  of  as  many  citizens  as  pos- 
sible regarding  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  results  of  this  poll  will  be 
presented  as  a  part  of  the  report  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


North  Carolinians  Attend 
Physical  Education 
Convention 

North  Carolina  was  well  represented 
at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  for 
H  e  a  1 1  h-Physical  Education-Recreation 
held  in  Birmingham,  February  18-20. 
Twenty-three  North  Carolinians  repre- 
sented eight  institutions  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
addition  students  from  Womans  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege participated  in  various  demon- 
strations. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was, 
"Purposes  and  Procedures  in  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation." 
Taking  part  on  the  programs  of  various 
sectional  meetings  were  Ellen  Griffin, 
Majorie  Leonard,  and  Margaret  Green, 
W.C.U.N.C;  James  W.  Long,  Wake 
Forest  College;  Dr.  Harold  Meyer  and 
Dick  Jamerson,  U.N.C. 

Miss  Ethel  Martus,  acting  head  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  at  W.C.U.N.C.  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Physical  Education  Di- 
vision. James  W.  Long  of  Wake  Forest 
College  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Section  on  Professional  Education. 

John  L.  Cameron,  Adviser  in  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Charles  E. 
Spencer,  Co-director  of  the  Division  of 
School-Health  Co-ordinating  Service, 
and  Ruth  O.  Moore,  Physical  Educa- 
tion Adviser,  represented  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  at  this 
Convention. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Optometrists  Recommend 
Care  of  Eyesight 

The  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion declared  recently  that  adherence 
to  a  few  simple  rules  for  the  care  of  a 
child's  eyesight  "will  conserve  Ameri- 
ca's seeing  skills  and  ultimately  im- 
prove public  health,  safety  and  every- 
day efficiency." 

Parents  and  teachers  should  watch 
their  children  for  any  of  these  signs  of 
a  child's  visual  problems : 

1.  Headaches. 

2.  Squinting. 

3.  Fatigue. 

4.  Irritability. 

5.  Nervousness. 

6.  Aversion  to  reading. 

7.  Crossed  eyes. 

8.  Reddish,  watering  eyes. 
Parents  and  teachers  should  provide 

for,  and  teach,  a  child  the  proper  visual 
care : 

1.  He  should  read  books  with  large 
print ;  the  younger  the  child,  the  larger 
the  print. 

2.  When  treading,  he  should  sit  erect 
with  head  bent  slightly  forward,  and 
with  print  at  least  a  foot  from  his  eyes. 
(The  same  applies  to  writing  or  draw- 
ing.) 

3.  Proper  lighting  is  important  both 
at  home  and  in  school. 

4.  Periods  of  close  work  should  be 
limited  and  separated  by  rest  or  other 
activities. 

5.  He  should  follow  the  general  rules 
of  health,  for  proper  rest  and  diet  are 
requisites  of  efficient  vision. 

6.  He  should  have  a  visual  analysis 
annually  by  a  vision  specialist. 


Miss  Wetherington  Attends 
National  Meeting  in 
Cincinnati 

The  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction was  represented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development 
and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Supervisors  in  Cincinnati  from  Febru- 
ary 17-20  by  Julia  Wetherington  of  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

Following  this  meeting  more  than  20 
persons,  in  accordance  with  pre-plans 
of  Dr.  Bess  Goodykoontz  of  the  Office 
of  Education  with  the  Cincinnati 
Schools,  stayed  over  for  a  day  of  visita- 
tion in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Miss 
Wetherington  spent  a  majority  of  that 
time  with  the  Cincinnati  Supervisor  for 
Special  Children,  and  in  seeing  the 
scope  of  the  program  and  the  provision 
for  this  work.  Another  special  program 
of  interest  noted  by  Miss  Wetherington 
was  the  provision  for  clubs  and  extra- 
interests  of  children. 


BOARD  ADOPTS  MORE  BOOKS 


Basal  social  studies  textbooks  for  use 
in  grades  five  and  six  were  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a  meet- 
ing held  March  2.  These  were  the  two 
grades  for  which  new  bids  were  called 
by  action  of  the  Board  on  February  5, 
when  social  studies  basal  texts  for 
grades  7,  9,  10,  11  and  12  were  adopted. 

The  Story  of  Our  Country,  published 
by  Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  at  a  re- 


tail price  of  $1.37,  was  adopted  for  the 
fifth  grade,  and  Builders  of  the  Old 
World,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company  at  a  retail  price  of  $2.07,  was 
the  name  of  the  sixth  grade  text 
adopted. 

The  following  list  of  books  were  re- 
cently adopted  for  supplementary  use 
in  the  high  schools  by  the  Board : 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Publisher,  Series  and  Book  Titles,  Author  Grade 

I.   MATHEMATICS 
World 

Mathematics  for  the  Consumer.  Schorling  et  al 9-12 

III.  4.   LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Dictionaries 

American 
Webster 

Students'  Dictionary 9-12 

Students'  Dictionary,  Indexed 9-12 

Funk  and  Wagnalls 

Standard  High  School  Dictionary 9-12 

Scott 

Thorndike- Century  Senior  Dictionary 9-12 

IV.  SCIENCE 
Oiiin 

The  Physical  Sciences.  Eby  et  al .....11-12 

Iilppincott 

General  Science  Activities.   Tratton-Smith 9 

Modern  Life  Science.   Carlton,  Williams 11-12 

McGraw 

Laboratory  Manual  for  "Chemistry  for  Our  Times"  11-12 

D.  Van  Nostrand 

Laboratory  Manual  for  Physics  (A  Basic  Science) 

Burns  et  al ..1 1  - 1 2 

World 

Chemical  Calculations.  Jaffee... 11-12 

Psychology:  Principles  and  Applications.  Engle 11-12 

Studies  and  Activities  in  Biology.  Day-Ritchie 10 

V.  HEALTH 
American 

Adventures  in  Growing  Up.  Brownell  et  al 9 

Health  Problems.  Brownell  et  al 10-12 

Boons  -Merrill 

Life  and  Health.  Wilson,  Bracken,  Almaek 10-12 

Harconrt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Tour  Health  and  Safety.   Clemensen  and  LaPorte . 10-12 

VIII.  MUSIC 

(For  song  collections,  see  also  the  list  for  elementary  schools.) 
American 

Basic  Songs  for  Male  Voices.  Bridgman.  Ace.  Ed.  .   9-12 
Repertoire,  Songs  for  Women's  Voices,  Book  I, 

Singer's  Edition.   Bridgman 9-12 

Repertoire,  Songs  for  Women's  Voices,  Book  I, 

Accompanied  Edition  9-12 

Repertoire,  Songs  for  Women's  Voices,   Hook   11, 

Singer's    Edition   ....  _  .   9-12 

Repertoire,  Songs  for  Women's  Voices.  Book  11, 

Accompanied  Edition  .   _     9-12 

Dann's  Unison  and  Part  Songs,  Book  III 9-12 

Dann's  Mixed  Chorus,  etc.,  Book  IV—.       9-12 

IX.  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Gregg 

Retailing,  Second   Edition.  Richer!     ...        ..11-12 

Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Second  Edition.  Gregg    12 

Fibre  to  Fabric.  Potter 11-12 

Southwestern 

Shorthand  Transcription  Studies. 

Whitmore  &  Wanous _ 11-12 


State 

Copy- 

Retail 

right 

Price 

Date 

2.64 
2.91 

1945 
1945 

2.07 

1947 

3.11 

1941 

1.38 
2.32 

.97 

1947 
1945 
1942 

L56 

1941 
1942 

1.83 

1945 

2.07 

1946 

2.48 

1937 

1.39 

1940 

1.82 

1940 

1.39 

1940 

1.13 
1.56 

1940 
1936 
1936 

1.66 
1.56 
1.73 

1947 
1941 
1945 
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North  Carolina  Ranks  Twenty-Seventh 
In  Over-All  Education  Performance 

Based  on  Iowa  Study  This  State  Ties  With  Michigan 

gt  North  Carolina's  over-all  educational  performance  is  given  27th  place  with 
Michigan  among  all  the  48  states  in  a  recent  study  by  Professors  Raymond  M. 
Hughes  and  William  H.  Lancelot  of  Iowa  State  College.  The  results  of  their  sur- 
vey are  printed  in  a  volume  entitled  "Education — America's  Magic,"  issued  by  the 
Iowa  College  Press. 


According  to  this  book  the  states  are 
listed  in  the  following  order :  1.  Utah, 
2.  Kansas,  3.  Oregon,  4.  Nebraska, 
5.  Iowa,  6.  Washington,  7.  California, 
8.  Idaho,  9.  New  Hampshire,  10.  Colo- 
rado, 11.  North  Dakota,  12.  Nevada, 
12.  Oklahoma,  14.  South  Dakota, 
15.  Massachusetts,  16.  Montana, 
17.  New  York,  17.  Wisconsin,  19.  Ver- 
mont, 20.  Indiana,  21.  Minnesota, 
22.  Wyoming,  23.  Ohio,  24.  Maine, 
25.  Texas,  26.  Illinois,  27.  Michigan, 
27.  North  Carolina,  29.  Connecticut, 
30.  Missouri,  31.  Arizona,  32.  Pennsyl- 
vania, 33.  New  Mexico,  33.  Tennessee, 
35.     South     Carolina,     36.     Louisiana, 

37.  West     Virginia,     3S.     Mississippi, 

38.  Kentucky,  40.  New  Jersey,  40.  Ala- 
bama, 42.  Virginia,  43.  Arkansas, 
44.  Rhode  Island,  45.  Florida,  46.  Dela- 
ware, 47.   Maryland,   and  48.   Georgia. 

Criteria  used  by  Hughes  and  Lance- 
lot as  a  basis  for  these  rankings  of  the 
states  were : 

1.  Its  educational  accomplishment,  as 
determined  by  its  average  achievement 
of  five  arbitrarily  chosen,  yet  ap- 
parently attainable,  educational  goals, 
viz. — Percentage  of  youth  (1)  who  fin- 
ish the  eighth  grade;  (2)  who  attend 
high  school;  (3)  who  are  graduated 
from  bigh  school;  (4)  who  attend  col- 
lege; and  (5)  who  are  graduated  from 
college.  North  Carolina  ranked  40th  on 
the  average  percentage  of  these  five 
items. 

2.  Its  ability  to  support  education  as 
indicated  by  its  income  per  child.  This 
State  ranked  44th  on  this  item. 

3.  The  degree  in  which  its  accom- 
plishment is  commensurate  with  its 
ability,  as  determined  by  comparison  of 
its  actual  accomplishment  with  that 
which  normally  would  be  expected  in 
view  of  its  human  ability.  On  the  basis 
of  this  measurement  North  Carolina 
shares  19th  place  among  the  states  with 
Indiana,  because  its  actual  percentage 
accomplishment  of  48.S  is  slightly  above 
its  expected  percentage  accomplishment 
of  4S.1.  This  simply  means  that  North 
Carolina  on  the  basis  of  income  per 
child  ability,  is  accomplishing  what  it 
may  be  expected  to  accomplish  if  it 
does  not  go  beyond  that  point  as  23 
states  have  done. 

4.  Its  educational  effort,  as  indicated 


by  the  percentage  of  its  income  devoted 
to  the  support  of  education.  North 
Carolina  ranks  10th  among  the  states 
in  this  respect,  having  a  percentage  of 
4.90  of  its  income  devoted  to  education. 

5.  Its  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of 
school  funds,  as  found  by  comparing  its 
accomplishment  with  that  which  nor- 
mally would  result  from  its  actual  ex- 
penditures per  child  for  education.  On 
this  factor  North  Carolina  ranks  25th 
with  Minnesota.  This  item  simply 
means  that  on  the  basis  of  what  this 
State  expends  per  child  it  is  accom- 
plishing about  what  may  be  expected. 

6.  The  educational  level  of  that  adult 
population,  as  determined  by  the  av- 
erage number  of  years  of  school  com- 
pleted by  all  persons  25  years  of  age  or 
older.  With  an  average  of  6.73  years  of 
schooling  completed,  this  State  ranks 
42nd  among  the  48  states  on  this  factor. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  items  that 
North  Carolina's  27th  place  in  an  over- 
all educational  performance  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  main  by  the  fact 
that  its  effort  as  related  to  its  ability 
is  above  average.  (See  editorial  in  this 
issue  for  further  comment.) 


Get  Ready  for  1953 

More  than  112,000  babies  were 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  1947  as 
compared  with  85,210  in  1941,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  27,000.  In 
terms  of  teachers  and  classrooms 
this  means  that  in  1953  there  will 
be  a  need  for  approximately  900  ad- 
ditional of  each.  Spread  proportion- 
ately over  the  State  and  approached 
gradually,  this  increase  in  school  en- 
rollment in  1953  will  not  be  so  great. 
Birth  registrations  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  except  for  drops  in 
1944  and  1945,  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease since  1939,  when  the  record 
showed  78,957.  Since  that  year  the 
figures,  all  races,  were  as  follows : 
1940,  81,615 ;  1941,  85,210 ;  1942,  89,- 
854  ;  1943,  94,568  ;  1944,  90,629  ;  1945, 
87,401 ;  1946,  100,087 ;  and  1947,  112,- 
000  (estimated). 


Coronet  Instructional  Films 
Makes  New  Catalog  Available 

To  provide  visual  educators  with  a 
convenient  reference  for  the  entire 
Coronet  Film  Library,  Coronet  Instruc- 
tional Films  has  just  made  available  a 
new  catalog  which  includes  all  of  the 
sixty  new  Coronet  Films  released  dur- 
ing 1947,  as  well  as  titles  previously 
produced  by  Coronet. 

The  new  Coronet  catalog  includes  a 
short  description  of  each  production, 
recommended  grade  levels  for  which 
each  film  is  designed,  educational  col- 
laborator, length,  and  price.  In  addi- 
tion one  section  of  the  catalog  is  de- 
voted to  full  information  on  Coronet's 
j.rrangements  for  purchase,  lease-pur- 
chase, and  rental  sources  of  these  16 
m.m.   sound-motion  films. 

Copies  of  this  new  catalog  are  avail- 
able, without  cost  or  obligation,  upon 
request  to  Coronet  Instructional  Films, 
Coronet   Building,   Chicago   1,    Illinois. 


Guidance  Service  Issues 
Checklist  for  Teachers 

'Am  I  acquainted  with  each  of  the 
pupils  in  each  of  my  classes?  Am  I 
constantly  recognizing  my  subject  and 
my  teaching  in  view  of  what  I  know 
about  my  pupils?  Am  I  using  my  sub- 
ject to  provide  special  services  to  each 
pupil?  Am  I  attempting  to  prevent  dif- 
ficulties from  developing?  Do  I  use 
guidance  resources  that  are  available?" 

These  are  the  five  topical  questions 
on  a  "Guidance  Checklist  for  Classroom 
Teachers"  recently  issued  by  the  Oc- 
cupational Information  and  Guidance 
Service  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Bach  of  these  topics 
has  a  number  of  sub  questions  to  be 
checked  by  the  teacher  on  a  0-1-2-3 
rating  scale  meaning  none,  somewhat, 
much  and  very  much  in  an  effort  to 
check  himself  on  the  degree  to  which 
he  is  accomplishing  each  objective 
listed. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  this  checklist  could  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  discussion  in  one 
or  more  teachers'  meetings.  "I  believe," 
Dr.  Highsmith  said,  "that  outlines, 
such  as  this,  will  aid  tremendously  in 
promoting  effective  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State." 

Principals  and  others  desiring  a  copy 
of  this  checklist  should  write  to  Miss 
Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Supervisor  of 
Occupational  Information  and  Guid- 
ance Service,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,   Raleigh. 
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Orphanage  Youths  Are 
Healthier  Than  Others 

Two  out  of  each  100  youths  from 
five  North  Carolina  orphanages  were 
rejected  for  military  service  as  com- 
pared to  57  per  100  among  the  average 
run  of  citizenry,  according  to  Carl 
Marmbert,  formerly  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  in  bis 
recent    book    "140    Million    Patients." 

An  explanation  of  this  difference  in 
health  between  the  two  groups  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  a  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  and 
Medical  Care  Commission.  Dr-.  Poe 
states  that  children  in  orphanages  are 
supported  by  poor  people,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  coddled.  If  they  are  sick 
or  have  tooth  trouble  or  eye  strain, 
or  are  in  need  of  an  operation,  the 
remedy  is  immediately  forthcoming  and 
the  question  of  expense  does  not  enter 
into  it,  whereas  children  in  schools  get 
a  note  from  the  school  doctor  telling 
the  parents  what  needs  to  be  done,  but 
there  is  no  follow-up  on  the  advice  and 
hence,  in  many  cases,  the  advice  is  dis- 
regarded, because  the  parents  do  not 
have  the  money  to  obtain  the  necessary 
dental,  medical  or  surgical  care.  Even 
in  cases  where  the  parents  are  finan- 
cially able  to  pay  for  such  care,  they 
do  not  always  see  that  the  children 
have  it. 

A  point,  not  made  by  Dr.  Poe,  is  the 
fact  that  orphanage  children  entering 
the  military  service  came  from  a 
limited  age  group,  whereas  the  con- 
scription act  applied  to  a  broader  age 
group. 


New  Hanover  High  School 
Reports  Activities  for  1946-47 

An  annual  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  New  Hanover  High  School  for  1946- 
47  has  been  issued  by  the  faculty.  The 
07-page  duplicated  report  is  entitled, 
"Working  With  Youth  for  Better  Citi- 
zenship and  Service,"  which  is  its 
theme.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  sec- 
tions, beginning  with  a  two-part  sec- 
tion "New  Demands  Upon  Secondary 
Schools  for  the  Development  of  the 
Community,  National  and  World  Citi- 
zenship and  Service"  and  "The  Super- 
visor Works  With  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dent Leaders  for  the  Richer  Growth  of 
Youth  in  Citizenship  and  Service"  to 
"Our  Hopes  for  the  Future  Toward 
Providing  Better  Educational  and  Citi- 
zenship  Service  for  Youth." 


North  Carolina  Ranks  35th  Among  States 
In  Average  Paid  Instructional  Personnel 

gj  North  Carolina  ranks  35th  among  the  states  in  average  salary  paid  in  1945-46 
to  classroom  teachers,  principals  and  other  instructional  personnel  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Average  salary  paid  in  this  State  to  these  school  employees  was  $1,602,  whereas 
the  average  for  the  nation  was  $2,000.  Based  on  an  average  increase  of  30  per 

cent,  today's  average  annual  salary  of         

the    instructional    personnel    is    $2,082. 
The   following  table   shows  how   all 
the  states  rank  on  this  factor: 


Average 

Rank  State                                Salary 

1  New  York--.  .....  $2,946 

2  California 2,875 

3  District  of  Columbia 2,637 

4  New  Jersey 2,561 

5  Washington 2,555 

6  Connecticut 2,393 

7  Massachusetts 2,370 

8  Michigan 2,337 

9  Illinois  2,280 

10  Maryland 2,262 

11  Delaware 2,202 

12  Arizona 2,167 

13  Ohio  ...  ....  2,165 

14  Oregon  ....  ...  2,164 

15  Indiana _., 2,143 

16  Pennsylvania 2,124 

17  Rhode  Island. ....  2,098 

18  Utah 2,016 


Average 

Salary 

.....  $1,719 

......  1,692 

......  1,680 


National  average (e). 


$2,000 


19  Nevada ....  1,992 

20  New  Mexico 1,970 

21  Wisconsin*... ...       1,970 

22  Minnesota...  ....  1,878 

23  Colorado* 1,815 

24  Oklahoma 1,796 


Rank  State 

25  Florida 

26  Vermont 

27  Montana* 

28  West  Virginia ...  1,676 

29  Idaho 1,672 

30  Kansas 1,666 

31  Wyoming 1,654 

32  Virginia* 1,640 

33  Texas  1,626 

34  Missouri* 1,620 

35  North  Carolina ....  1,602 

36  Iowa*  ...  ...  1,580 

37  Louisiana.... 1,537 

38  New  Hampshire 1,530 

38         South  Dakota 1,530 

40  Nebraska 1,514 

41  Maine*  ....  ....  1,495 

42  North  Dakota ....  1,469 

43  Kentucky 1,295 

44  Tennessee ....  1,287 

45  Alabama.. 1,276 

46  South  Carolina. ...  ....  1,152 

47  Georgia 1,081 

48  Arkansas 1,068 

49  Mississippi,... 856 


Source :  Preliminary  figures  from  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

(e)  Close  estimate.  (*)  Estimated  by  the 
N.E.A.   Research   Division. 
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Income  From  Vocational 
Projects  Nearly  Doubles 

Income  from  farm  projects  carried 
on  by  the  16,528  students  taking  voca- 
tional agriculture  during  1946-47 
amounted  to  $2,996,281.98,  it  was  re- 
cently stated  by  Roy  H.  Thomas,  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Each  boy  studying  vocational  agricul- 
ture, according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  has  a 
home  practical  work-project,  which  he 
carries  on  in  connection  with  his  school 
work  and  on  which  he  keeps  a  record. 
Year  before  last,  the  financial  returns 
from  this  type  of  work  amounted  to 
$1,635,763.33. 
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United  Stales  Office  of  Education 
Recommends  Strengthening  Education 

gj  Recommendations    for    achieving    a    stronger    Nation    through    strengthening 
American  education  preface  the  1947  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education,  transmitted  to   the  President   and   Congress   Friday,   March   5, 
by  Federal  Security  Administrator,  Oscar  R.  Ewing. 
Covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1947,  the  Report  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  Report  emphasizes  that  "to 
strengthen  education  is  to  contribute 
mightily  to  a  healthy  economy,  im- 
proved mental  and  physical  health,  an 
understanding  of  democracy,  and  a 
greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  its  success."  Achievement  of  "a 
high  level  of  general  education  through- 
out the  country  with  advanced  school- 
ing the  privilege  of  all  who  can  qualify 
for  it  through  their  own  merit,"  as 
recommended  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission, will  "assure  an  electorate 
competent  to  keep  democracy,  'vibrant 
and  alive  to  expanding  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs.'  " 

The  Report  continues :  "The  achieve- 
ment, in  the  interest  of  the  national  se- 
curity of  a  strengthened  educational 
program  throughout  the  country  cannot 
be  solely  the  responsibilty  of  the  sev- 
eral individual  states.  A  national 
objective  implies  a  national  responsi- 
bility  for   leadership   and   assistance." 

The  Report  submits  that  the  dis- 
charge of  national  responsibility  for 
leadership  and  assistance  in  education 
will  require  Congressional  action  on 
three  fronts:  (1)  general  federal  aid 
to  education;  (2)  scholarships;  and 
(3)  a  well-staffed  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  es- 
sential statutory  functions  in  behalf  of 
schools  and  colleges  voluntarily  seek- 
ing assistance  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

School  Officials  Attend 
Atlantic  City  Convention 

State  education  offices  were  repre- 
sented at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators held  the  last  week  in  Feb- 
ruary at  Atlantic  City  by  the  follow- 
ing persons : 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin;  Controller  Paul  A.  Reid,  C.  D. 
Douglas  and  A.  C.  Davis  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Auditing  and  Accounting ; 
C.  C.  Brown,  Director  of  Transporta- 
tion ;  C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director  of 
Operation  of  Plant ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Hillman, 
Director  of  Pofessional  Service ;  and 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  and  A.  B. 
Combs  from  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service. 


University  Credit  Through 
Travel 

N.E.A.  Travel  Service  and  the 
School  of  Education  of  Indiana 
University  are  co-operating  in  of- 
fering to  the  teachers  of  the  na- 
tion a  plan  of  travel  with  uni- 
versity credit.  Travelers  who  are 
eligible  to  admission  to  a  college 
or  university  may  arrange  to 
comply  with  specific  additional  re- 
quirements and  receive  university 
credit  in  proportion  to  the  time 
devoted  to  an  approved  tour.  For 
additional  information  on  travel 
for  university  credit  write  to  Dean 
W.  W.  Wright,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington,   Indiana. 


Summer  Travel  Opportunities 
For  Teachers  Scheduled 
For  1948 

Opportunities  for  teachers  to  improve 
themselves  through  travel  and  study 
are  scheduled  for  the  coming  summer, 
a  round-up  by  Scholastic  Teacher  maga- 
zine discloses. 

Nineteen  foreign  countries  announce 
the  opening  of  75  summer  schools  to 
American  teachers.  Most  of  these  insti- 
tutions will  offer  special  survey  courses 
on  history  and  culture  of  the  country. 

Numerous  special  workshops  and  in- 
stitutes appear  in  the  annual  roster  of 
opportunities  in  476  U.  S.  summer 
schools  reported  the  March  issue  of 
Scholastic   Teacher. 

Acceptance  of  travel  as  credit  to- 
ward professional  improvement  and 
salary  increases  has  been  adopted  by 
23  U.  S.  school  systems.  This  movement 
is  growing,  predicts  Dr.  Frank  W.  Hub- 
bard, director,  Research  Division,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  in  his 
summary  on  "Travel  Pays  in  Dollars." 

Congressional  approval  is  expected 
for  summer  use  of  three  wartime  trans- 
ports to  carry  6,000  teacher  and  student 
groups  abroad.  Many  of  these  groups 
will  be  work-service  parties  to  aid  in 
European  rehabilitation. 

U.  S.  and  foreign  governments  and 
the  tourist  industry  will  give  special 
preference  to  teachers  because  of  the 


Educators  Establish  Service 
On  Professional  Books 

A  new  service  has  been  established 
to  aid  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  to  obtain  and  use  the  most 
meaningful  and  significant  current  edu- 
cational books. 

The  group  of  educators  making  the 
quarterly  selections  for  Professional 
Books,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota, 
are  Dr.  Francis  L.  Bacon,  Superintend- 
ent, Evanston  Township  Schools,  Evan- 
ston,  Illinois ;  Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  As- 
sociate Secretary,  National  Education 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr. 
John  S.  Carroll,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Diego  County,  San  Diego, 
California;  and  Dr.  Claude  A.  Eggert- 
sen,  Secretary  of  Board,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  For 
each  selection,  a  manual  is  prepared  by 
one  or  more  competent  educators,  which 
provides  a  critical  review  of  the  book, 
a  suggested  discussion  outline  for  meet- 
ings of  teachers  and  other  groups,  at- 
titude scales  and  an  annotated  list  of 
related  materials. 

Dr.  Boyd  H.  Bode,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity ;  Dr.  Harold  Benjamin,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Trow, 
University  of  Michigan  ;  and  Dr.  W.  C. 
Morse,  University  of  Michigan,  have 
prepared  portions  of  the  guides  accom- 
panying the  first  quarterly  selection. 

Professional  Books,  Inc.,  has  chosen 
for  its  first  selections  Education  for 
What  is  Real,  by  Earl  C.  Kelly,  and 
/  Want  to  Be  Like  Stalin,  as  translated 
by  George  S.  Counts  and  Nucia  P. 
Lodge. 


Lunch  Program  Adds 
Third  Area  Office 

A  third  area  office  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program  has  been  set  up  in 
Winston-Salem  at  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
High  School  to  serve  those  in  that  area 
having  lunch  programs,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Maley,  State  Supervisor  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  office  is  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Silver,  Assist- 
ant Supervisor.  She  is  being  assisted 
by  Martha  Barnett. 

In  addition  to  the  State  office,  area 
offices  are  now  maintained  in  Asheville 
and  Greenville.  The  two  new  super- 
visors, Mrs.  Maley  stated,  will  enable 
us  to  render  a  much  better  service  to 
the  schools. 

value    of   travel    experience   in    educa- 
tion. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Questions  Relating  to  Holding 
Supplemental  School 
Elections  Answered 

You  inquire  as  to  the  procedure  for 
holding  supplemental  school  elections 
and  inquire  as  to  the  questions  herein- 
after set  out.  I  assume  that  you  have 
reference  to  local  supplemental  elec- 
tions as  authorized  in-  Section  115-361 
of  the  General  Statutes : 

(1)  Is  it  mandatory  upon  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  to  call  an 
election  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education? 

Section  115-361  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes seems  to  indicate  that  the  action 
must  be  approved  by  both  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
of  Education  since  it  reads  in  part : 

"The  county  board  of  education  in 
any  county  administrative  unit  .  .  . 
with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying 
authority  in  said  county  .  .  .  and  the 
state  board  of  education-,  in  order  to 
operate  schools  of  a  higher  standard 
than  that  provided  by  state  support  in 
said  administrative  units  .  .  .  may 
supplement  the  funds  from  state  or 
county  allotments  .  .  ." 

The  section  proceeds  to  provide  that 
before  a  tax  can  be  levied  the  question 
must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people. 

(2)  Must  the  calling  of  such  an  elec- 
tion originate  by  filing  with  the  Board 
of  Education  a  petition  signed  by  a  spe- 
cific number  of  voters? 

I  find  nothing  in  this  section  which 
indicates  that  a  petition  must  be  filed. 
It  appears  that  action  may  originate 
with  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
That  Articles  22.  23  and  24  of  Chapter 
115  were  re-enacted  in  the  General 
Statutes  only  to  the  extent  of  providing 
the  machinery  for  holding  of  such  elec- 
tions in  those  respects  in  which  the 
machinery  is  not  provided  in  G.  S.  115- 
361. 

(3)  May  a  supplemental  election  be 
held  on  a  day  other  than  Tuesday? 
While  Section  115-188  says  that: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
article  such  election  shall  be  held  in 
accordance  with  the  law  jroverning  gen- 
eral elections." 

Section  115-187,  which  is  a  part  of 
Article  22,  says  in  part : 
"and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  or  said  gov- 
erning body  to  call  an  election  and  fix 
the  date  for  the  same." 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  it  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  governing 
body  of  your   county  to  fix   the   date 


Chairman  of  Committee  Not 
Liable  in  Signing  Pay  Roll 

You  discussed  with  me  this  morning 
the  question  of  the  financial  liability  of 
the  chairman  of  a  school  committee  who 
signs  the  monthly  pay  roll  for  his  dis- 
trict in  the  event  there  is  some  defalca- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  principal  who 
prepares  the  pay  roll  report. 

I  do  not  find  any  statutory  require- 
ment for  the  chairman  of  a  school  com- 
mittee to  sign  a  pay  troll  report  for  his 
district,  but  I  do  understand  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  promul- 
gated a  regulation  which  requires  the 
chairmen  of  school  committees  to  sign 
such  reports. 

In  the  absence  of  any  collusion,  ac- 
quiescence in,  or  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  of  a  false  report  pre- 
pared by  the  principal  of  the  school 
and  signed  by  the  chairman,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  not  be  financially  lia- 
ble for  any  discrepancy  which  may 
later  appear  in  the  report. 

Of  course,  as  you  know,  each  case 
would  have  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom 
and  the  circumstances  could  be  such  as 
would  make  the  chairman  equally  lia- 
ble with  the  principal  who  prepares  the 
report  and  causes  the  same  to  be  signed 
by  the  chairman. — 2  January,  1948. 


upon  which  such  an  election  is  to  be 
held.  But  if  there  is  no  prevailing  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  done,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  hold  the 
election  on  Tuesday  so  as  to  remove 
any  possible  doubt  which  might  arise  in 
some  interested  person's  mind. 

(4)  May  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners designate  one  voting  place 
for  the  voters  of  one  or  more  parts  of 
one  or  more  precincts  in  which  they 
may  vote? 

Section  115-188  authorizes  that  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  to 
"designate  the  polling  place  or  places, 
appoint  the  registrars  and  judges,  and 
canvass  and  judicially  determine  the 
results  of  said  election  when  the  re- 
turns have  been  filed  with  them  by  the 
officers  holding  the  election.  .  .  ." 

I  think  that  this  section  is  broad 
enough  to  permit  the  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  designate  one  polling 
place  in  which  the  residents  of  all  the 
territories,  embraced  in  the  school  dis- 
trict, may  register  and  vote. — 3  Febru- 
ary, 1948. 


Board  May  Permit  Use  of 
Ball  Park  by  Professional 
Team 

I  acknowledge  (receipt  of  your  letter 
of  January  29  in  which  you  enclose  a 

letter  from  Supt ,  of  the 

County  Schools.  He  inquires  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Education 

of County   may   permit   the  local 

semi-professional  baseball  team  to  use 
the  school  baseball  park  in  considera- 
tion of  the  ball  team  making  certain 
improvements  thereto,  including  fenc- 
ing the  park.  I  further  understand  that 
the  use  of  the  park  by  the  baseball  team 
would  not  interfere  with  any  school 
activities. 

While  I  know  of  no  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  board  of  education  to 
lease  school  property  to  an  outside  or- 
ganization, I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  board  of  education  could  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  local  base- 
ball team  permitting  it  to  use  the  base- 
ball park  in  consideration  of  improve- 
ment being  made  thereto  and  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  no  use  of 
the  park  could  be  had  when  it  in  any 
way  interfered  with  any  school  activi- 
ties and  with  the  further  understand- 
ing that  the  county  board  of  education 
could  cancel  the  agreement  at  any  time 
upon  notice. 

Superintendent further  in- 
quires as  to  the  Sunday  laws  applicable 
to  playing  baseball  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
applicable  statute  is  G.  S.  103-1  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"On  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called 
Sunday,  no  tradesman,  artificer,  plant- 
er, laborer,  or  other  person  shall,  upon 
land  or  water,  do  or  exercise  any  labor, 
business  or  work,  of  his  ordinary  call- 
ing, works  of  necessity  and  charity 
alone  excepted,  nor  employ  himself  in 
hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  nor  use  any 
game,  sport  or  play,  upon  pain  that 
every  person  so  offending,  being  of  the 
age  of  14  years  and  upwards,  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  one  dollar." 

I  suggest  that  Superintendent 

discuss  this  question  with  his  county 
attorney  as  there  may  be  some  public 

local  act  applicable  to County 

with  which  I  am  not  acquainted. — 10 
February,  1948. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin, 
April,  1943) 

The  Cardinal  is  now  the  official 
State  Bird  of  North  Carolina  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  ratified  March 
Sth  by  the  General  Assembly. 

More  than  1,600  Rural  War  Pro- 
duction Training  Courses,  with  an 
enrollment  exceeding  20,000  persons, 
have  been  organized  in  the  rural 
schools  of  North  Carolina  since  Oc- 
tober 1st  to  help  farmers  and  farm 
women  meet  the  war  demands  for 
more  food. 

In  compliance  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  voted  in  the  No- 
vember election  providing  for  a  new 
State  Board  of  Education  to  assume 
office  April  1,  1943,  Governor  J.  M. 
Broughton  appointed  the  following 
12  persons  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  newly  created  Board  from  the 
State's  12  congressional  districts  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment:  1.  William  C.  Daw- 
son, Elizabeth  City;  2.  Alonza  C.  Ed- 
wards, Hookerton;  3.  Archibald  M. 
Graham,  Clinton;  4.  Dr.  L.  M.  Mas- 
sey,  Zebulon;  5.  Santford  Martin, 
Winston-Salem;  6.  Henry  Dwire, 
Durham;  7.  Horace  E.  Stacy,  Lum- 
berton;  8.  Ryan  McBryde,  Raeford; 
9.  Harry  E.  Isenhour,  Salisbury;  10. 
Julian  S.  Miller,  Charlotte;  11.  Carl 
A.  Rudisell,  Cherryville;  12.  Mrs. 
E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva.  These  persons 
plus  the  three  ex  officio  members, 
Lieut.  Governor  R.  L.  Harris,  State 
Treasurer  CRas.  M.  Johnson,  and 
Staje  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
stitution Clyde  A.  Erwin,  who  is 
^ecr^etary,  makes  a  15  member  Board. 

ai  ^ 

8  M 

*~\  "("North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin, 

1-1  ^  April,  1938) 

^   She  North  Carolina  Adult   Educa- 

Ei<5§  Council  held  its  first  meeting  on 
Igjfch  15th  in  the  Senate  room  of  the 
Capitol. 

In  compliance  with  Resolution  No. 
41  passed  by  the  19  37  General  As- 
sembly the  Governor  has  appointed 
a  five-member  Commission  "to  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  question  of 
providing  a  retirement  system  for 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  State." 
Lincoliiton  is  to  vote  a  20-cent  levy 
in  the  near  future  for  the  extension 
of  the  school  term.  We  hope  this 
election  carries,  for  the  children's 
sake. 


a**€AeH24 «ot^  MAKING  TODAYS  NEWS 


10  Years  Ago 


*4T?OM'S  *** 


Two  Lessons 

(Learned  by  T.  V.  Smith  from  his  "edu- 
cational adyentnring"  abroad.) 

1.  The  Poverty  of  Powee 
We,  as  conquerers,  cannot  go  forth 

with  six-shooters  on  our  hips  and 
compel  conquered  people  to  accept 
our  way  of  life.  There  is  not  enough 
power  on  earth  to  force  our  cultural 
way  through  dominance  on  others. 

2.  The  Power  of  Poverty 
Humility  of  spirit,  reciprocity  of 

ideas  and  defense  to  the  integrity 
of  other  cultures  is  our  long-run 
strength  in  dealing  with  other  peo- 
ples. "The  power  of  poverty,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  modest  but  firm  spirit, 
is  our  best  reliance." 


Department  to  Issue 
Certificate  of  Equivalency 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion will  issue  a  State  Certificate  of 
Equivalency  on  the  basis  of  General 
Educational  Development  tests,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service.  This  certificate  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  high  school  diploma, 
which  high  schools  may  now  issue  on 
the  basis  of  G.E.D.  tests  and  regardless 
of  prior  high  school  attendance.  The 
equivalency  certificate,  which  the  De- 
partment will  issue,  will  be  issued  only 
to  persons  at  least  20  years  of  age  who 
are  residents  of  North  Carolina  and 
who  give  evidence  of  possessing  traits 
characteristic  of  a  good  citizen.  Both 
veterans  and  non-veterans  are  eligible 
for  this  certificate,  whereas  only  vet- 
erans may  be  granted  the  high  school 
diploma. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  ques- 
tion should  be  directed  to  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director  Division  of  In- 
structional Service,  State  Department 
of   Public   Instruction,    Raleigh,    N.   C. 


Harnett.  C.  Reid  Ross  of  Lilling- 
ton,  president  of  North  Carolina's 
school  superintendents,  warned  to- 
day (Feb.  13)  that  the  State  may 
expect  to  lose  "more  of  our  better 
qualified  teachers"  next  year  to 
neighboring  states  that  have  already 
increased  salaries.  —  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer. 

Caswell.  On  being  questioned  con- 
cerning his  view  on  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  Rep. 
Jno.  O.  Gunn  of  Caswell  County  is- 
sued a  statement  in  which  he  said, 
"I  think  a  special  session  should  be 
called." — Yanceyville  Messenger. 

Chowan.  Sixth  graders  in  Chowan 
County  this  week  (Feb.  19)  are  re- 
ceiving attractive  book  covers,  which 
are  being  distributed  for  the  Division 
of  Forestry  and  Parks  by  Frank  V. 
White,  Chowan  County  Forest 
Warden. — Edenton   Herald. 

Greensboro.  Nearly  100  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  and  principals  in  Greens- 
boro public  schools-  have  had  four 
years  or  more  of  college  training- 
compared  with  an  average  of  only 
51.6  per  cent  for  schools  in  186  of 
the  leading  cities  in  the  United 
States,  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  su- 
perintendent, said  today  (Feb.  21). 
— Greensboro  Record. 

Alamance.  M.  E.  Yount,  superin- 
tendent of  Alamance  County  Schools, 
and  Hal  Farrell,  Chairman  of  the 
County  School  Board,  meeting  with 
Graham  Kiwanians  last  night  (Feb. 
16)  discussed  at  length  the  school 
bond  issue  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers and  pointed  out  the  great  need 
for  improvement  in  the  present 
school  system.  —  Burlington  Times- 
Nqws. 

Newton-Conover.  An  automobile 
driver  training  course  has  been  in- 
augurated at  the  Newton-Conover 
High  School,  with  thirty-two  stu- 
dents enrolled,  and  many  more  ask- 
ing for  admittance,  R.  N.  Gurley,  su- 
perintendent, said  today  (Feb.  20). 
— Newton   News-Enterprise. 

Dare.  J.  Everett  Miller,  associate 
director  of  instructional  service  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Raleigh,  was  in  Manteo 
Friday  and  Saturday  (Feb.  20-21) 
visiting  the  Manteo  School  and  con- 
ducting a  general  conference  of 
county  teachers. — Elizabeth  City  Ad- 
vance. 
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High  School  Seniors  Win 
Pepsi-Cola  Scholarships 

■  Four  North  Carolina  high  school  seniors — Nathaniel   Shelley  Beard,  of   Green- 
ville, John  Victor  Hunter  III,  of  Winston- Salem,  and  Josephine  Brown  Cooper 
and  George  Wesley  Paulson,  both  of  Raleigh — recently  received  word  that  they 
had    been    awarded    scholarships    in    the    fourth    annual    Pepsi-Cola    scholarship 

contest.  

Greenville's  winner,  Shelley  Beard 
will  graduate  from  Greenville  High 
School  in  May.  The  second  winner, 
George  Paulson  is  a  student  of  the 
Needham  Broughton  School,  Raleigh. 
These  winners  will  be  sent  to  college 
on  Pepsi-Cola  Four-Year  College 
Scholarships  which  pay  full  tuition, 
(raveling  expenses,  and  a  monthly  al- 
lowance for  four  years. 

The  two  other  winners  will  receive 
Honorary  Scholarships  which  are 
awarded  to  contestants  who  qualify 
for  the  Four-Year  College  Scholarships 
but  do  not  have  financial  need.  Jo- 
sephine Cooper  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
is  a  student  of  St.  Mary's  School  in 
Raleigh.  She  was  the  highest-scoring 
contestant  in  North  Carolina.  The  Sec- 
ond Honorary  Scholarship  winner, 
John  Hunter,  is  a  student  of  Richard 
J.  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston- 
Salem.  He  was  the  second-highest  scor- 
ing North  Carolina  participant. 

Announcement  of  these  awards  was 
made  by  John  M.  Stalnaker,  director  of 
the  Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  Board,  who 
stated  that  the  winners  were  chosen 
from  among  1,841  North  Carolina  can- 
didates representing  260  public,  pri- 
vate, and  parochial  schools.  A  total  of 
46,112  students  from  10,629  high  schools 
in  the  tfnited  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  entered  the  competi- 
tion, Stalnaker  said. 

Seniors  who  won  the  Four-Year  Col- 
lege Scholarships  will  have  their  full 
tuition  and  other  required  fees  paid  for 
four  years  at  any  accredited  college 
they  wish  to  attend.  In  addition,  they 
will  receive  a  $25-a-month  allowance 
for  four  school  years  and  traveling  ex- 
penses at  the  rate  of  three  cents  a  mile 
for  one  round  trip  between  home  and 
college  each  year.  They  may  select  any 
course  of  study  which  leads  to  an  A.B. 
or  a  B.S.  degree  and  they  need  only  re- 
main in  good  standing  in  their  colleges 
to  maintain  their  scholarships,  Stal- 
naker said. 

The  575  runners-up  for  the  Four- Year 
College  Scholarships  were  given  College 


Entrance  Awards.  Approximately  ten 
of  these  were  granted  in  every  state 
and  five  in  each  of  the  territories.  Col- 
lege Entrance  Award  winners  will  re- 
ceive $50  to  help  defray  initial  college 
expenses  if  they  register  at  an  ac- 
credited academic  college  for  the  1948- 
49  term. 

Eight  College  Entrance  Awards  were 
granted  this  year  to  high  school  stu- 
dents in  North  Carolina,  Stalnaker 
said.  They  were  won  by  Jo  Anne 
Brown,  Concord  High  School ;  Mary 
Campbell  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  High 
School,  Pleasant  Garden ;  Rolp  Kauf- 
man, Waynesville  High  School,  Way- 
nesville ;  Duncan  Morse  Nelson,  Dur- 
ham High  School,  Durham;  Robert 
Smithwick  Pool,  Smithfield  High 
School,  Smithfield ;  Lucy  Bernhardt 
Foard,  Salem  Academy,  Winston- 
Salem  ;  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Harris  and 
Robert  Clarence  Hudson,  both  of  Rich- 
ard J.  Reynolds  High  School,  also  in 
Winston-Salem. 

Again  this  year,  an  additional 
scholarship  winner  was  selected  from 
among  the  195  Negro  boys  and  girls 
representing  74  schools  of  the  North 
Carolina  colored  school  system.  The 
winner  is  Rena  Ercelle  Merritt,  a  senior 
at  Garland  Colored  High  School,  where 
she  is  president  of  the  4-H  and  the 
Choral  Clubs. 

In  addition,  four  other  students  from 
the  North  Carolina  colored  schools  re- 
ceived College  Entrance  Awards.  They 
are  Martha  J.  Scotton  and  Corina 
Headen,  both  of  the  Chatham  County 
Training  School,  Siler  City ;  Clara  M. 
McCain,  George  W.  Carver  High  School, 
Kannapolis ;  and  Ruth  Neal.  Clear 
Creek  High  School,  Charlotte. 

Dr.  Rose  Re-elected 

Dr.  David  J.  Rose,  Goldsboro,  N.  G, 
has  been  re-elected  as  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  State  School 
Boards  Associations, 
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Supt.  Erwin  Advocates 
Five-point  Program 

A  five-point  legislative  program,  in- 
cluding a  $2,400  minimum  salary  for 
teachers,  a  reduction  in  teacher  load, 
a  $25,000,000  State  appropriation  for 
school  buildings,  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers over  a  10-month  period,  and  a 
longer  term  for  local  superintendents, 
was  advocated  by  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
before  the  superintendents  group  which 
met  at  Asheville,  April  15  at  the  annual 
session  of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association. 

In  his  advocacy  of  this  program,  Su- 
perintendent Erwin  pointed  out  that 
100.000  children  are  now  being  taught 
by  3,000  teachers  holding  non-standard 
certificates.  "The  time  has  come,"  he 
said,  "when  we  can't  ignore  the  need 
for  a  $2,400  minimum."  Citing  the  need 
for  State  aid  for  school  buildings,  he 
said  that  "The  school  building  situ- 
ation in  this  State  is  a  disgrace."  In 
order  to  provide  better  instruction  lie 
stated  that  the  teaching  load  should  be 
reduced  from  "4  to  30  pupils  per 
teacher. 

Health  Scholarships 
Available 

Scholarships  in  Health  Education 
are  available  to  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers for  one  year's  study  at  the  Public 
Health  School  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  These 
scholarships  pay  a  stipend  of  from  $100 
to  $125  per  month.  Further  information 
may  be  secured  from  Helen  Marti- 
kainen,  State  Board  of  Health  or 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  School-Health  Co- 
ordinating  Service,   Raleigh. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .... 

During  recent  weeks  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  a  number  of  new  school  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  most  striking  thing  about  all  these  plans  is  the  apparent  lack  of  attention 
to  the  functional  use  of  the  plant.  I  simply  want  to  caution  superintendents  to  study 
carefully  all  plans  for  new  schoolhouses  from  this  standpoint. 

We  must  look  at  today's  school  plant  not  only  from  the  outside,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  many  uses  to  which  every  part  of  the  building  is  to  be  put  and  the  re- 
lation of  these  several  parts  to  each  other.  Special  rooms  for  various  purposes — pri- 
mary rooms,  shops,  laboratories,  libraries,  visual-aid  room,  gymnasium,  etc.  —  should 
be  provided  where  present  or  immediate  needs  seem  to  demand  them.  In  order  to  give 
proper  instruction  in  the  various  science  courses,  adequate  laboratory  facilities  must  be 
provided.  Likewise,  special  equipment  and  rooms  are  necessary  for  shop  work,  typing 
classes  and  libraries.  Then,  too,  attention  should  be  given  to  fire  protection  —  exits, 
stairways,  etc. 

Unless  attention  is  given  to  these  things  before  the  building  is  erected,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  to  make  adequate  provision  for  them  later.  I  should 
like  to  urge  each  person  having  any  part  in  the  planning  of  new  school  plants  to  study 
the  plans  very  carefully  to  the  end  that  the  maximum  utilization  of  the  building  may 
be  had  and  that  a  greater  educational  opportunity  may  be  offered  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  community  to  be  served.  The  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the  teachers  who  are 
to  use  the  facilities  are  often  quite  helpful. 
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POOR  CONDITIONS 

THE  school  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  neglect  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  school 
officials  that  yon  may  find  in  the  county. 

"The  auditorium  is  so  dark  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  read  a  newspaper  inside  the  place.  .  .  . 

"Walls  of  the  hallways  are  soiled  and  poorly  cared 
for.  .  .  . 

"Lights  in  the  rooms  are  small  bulbs  extended  from 
cords  from  the  ceiling  and  on  dark  days  visibility 
within  the  rooms  must  be  poor.  .  .  . 

"In  the  rooms  in  the  basement  adjoining  the  cafe- 
teria unused  furniture,  some  of  it  broken,  and  other 
junk  were  piled  in  disarray,  giving  the  cafeteria  the 
appearance  of  untidiness.  .  .  . 

"The  school  coal  supply  was  piled  on  the  ground 
hack  of  the  school  building  and  was  scattered  over  a 
wide  area  which  meant  that  much  of  the  coal  was 
wasted.  .  .  . 

"The  office  of  ,  the  principal  of  the  school, 

consists  of  a  desk  located  in  what  appears  to  be  a  store- 
room. .  .  ."  etc. 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from  a  recent  issue 
of  a  North  Carolina  weekly  newspaper.  They  describe 
conditions  in  a  school  in  one  of  the  State's  biggest  and 
lichest  counties. 

The  article  continues  by  saying,  "Many  of  the  county 

schools  in  county  are  in  poor  conditions  and 

large  sums  of  money  doubtless  will  be  needed  to  put 
them  into  anything  approaching  good  condition.   .   .   . 

However,  with  a  little  care ___  (school  described) 

could  be  made  into  an  attractive  school." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin,  State  Superin- 
tendent Erwin  described  the  transformation  that  had 
taken  place  at  a  school  in  one  of  the  counties  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  He  pointed  out  that  the  cost  for  mak- 
ing the  various  improvements  was  not  so  great.  He 
recommended  that  these  unsatisfactory  conditions  ex- 
isting all  over  the  State  be  remedied. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  budget  making.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  each  school  to  make  a  list  of  the 
needs  of  his  school  and  submit  it  to  the  superintendent. 
A  copy  of  the  list  should  also  be  filed  with  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  Then,  the  patrons  of  the  school 
and  community  should  all  work  together  to  improve 
the  present  poor  conditions  that  exist.  This  improve- 
ment should  be  made  before  school  opens  for  the  1948- 
49  term.  As  Superintendent  Erwin  says  and  as  the 
article  above  quoted  states,  where  physical  plants  de- 
teriate  and  give  the  appearance  of  neglect  and  indif- 
ference, this  feeling  is  communicated  to  both  the  teach- 
ers and  the  pupils.  A  much  better  educational  job  can 
be  done  in  surroundings  conducive  to  learning.  Let's 
make  the  summer  of  1948  a  "period  of  school  plant 
improvement"  in  order  that  our  children  will  be  better 
educated. 


FEDERAL  AID 

THE  Senate  has  passed  S472,  the  bill  which  provides 
for  Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  the  public  schools. 
Whether  Federal  aid  shall  be  an  accomplished  fact  now 
depends  upon  action  by  the  House.  The  bill  in  that  body 
corresponding  to  S472  is  HR2953.  If  this  bill  has  not 
been  acted  upon  by  the  time  this  is  read,  then  those 
persons  believing  in  the  merits  of  Federal  aid  should 
communicate  immediately  with  members  of  committees 
requesting  that  early  and  favorable  consideration  be 
given  to  this  bill.  Representative  Barden  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  Representative 
Clark  is  on  the  Rules  Committee.  All  our  Representa- 
tives will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  bill  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate  and  vote. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  forth  our  greatest  efforts  to 
make  Federal  aid  an  accomplished  fact  and  to  improve 
the  educational  opportunity  for  North  Carolina  boys 
and  girls !  Congress  has  just  appropriated  billions  of 
dollars  to  help  defend  the  world  against  ideas  alien  to 
democracy;  why  can't  we  devote  a  few  million  dollars 
to  strengthen  our  nation  against  these  same  ideas  by 
the  proper  education  of  our  children? 

VOLUME  XII 

With  this  number  we  complete  Volume  XII  of  this 
publication.  We  have  tried  with  this  volume  to  im- 
prove on  our  efforts  in  the  past  in  this  respect.  We  hope 
we  have  succeeded  and  that  with  the  information  that 
we  have  presented  some  little  contribution  to  public 
education  has  been  made.  So  "so  long  everybody"  until 
next  fall,  when  we  hope  to  be  with  you  again  with  the 
new  school  year.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  keep  our- 
selves busy  at  other  tasks. 


Ballots 

The     North    Carolina     Education 
Association   believes   that  its   mem- 
bers   will   support   by   their   ballots 
only  those  candidates  who  will  cour- 
ageously  pledge   themselves   to   put 
an  end  to  our  present  crisis  in  edu- 
cation, a  crisis  allowed  to   develop 
when  we  have  been  amply  able  to 
prevent  it. 

That  the  schools  should  want  in 
■        a    time    of    great    plenty,    that    our         . 
State  should  fence  in  its  surplus  and 
fence    out    its    servants,     that    we 
should  cheat  children  and  chase  dol- 
lars— these  are  bitter  admissions  for 
a  people  to  make. 

Teacher   morale   is   low ;    replace- 
ments are  inadequate  ;  more  unquali- 
fied people  will  teach.  Our  children 
will  suffer.   Yes,   apostles  of  greed, 
disciples  of  ultra-conservatism,  and 
Silas    Marner    hoarders    should    be 
chased  from  their  counting  houses ! 
—Editorial,  N.C.E.A.  Bulletin,  April, 
1948. 
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Tests  Show  Increase  in  Effectiveness 
Of  Instruction  In  Public  Schools 

■  Tests  administered  to  60,223  fifth  grade  children  last  year  show  that  "the  public- 
school  systems  in  North  Carolina  appear  to  be  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
their  instruction."  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Test  Service,  World  Book  Co.,  which  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  1946-47  Testing 
Program  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Tests    were    given    in    six    separate         

areas — paragraph  meaning,  word  mean- 
ing, language  usage,  arithmetic  reason- 
ing, arithmetic  computation,  and  spell- 
ing— at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
to  60,223  fifth  grade  pupils  (44,812 
white  and  15,411  Negro)  and  to  44,632 
eighth  grade  pupils  (34,878  white  and 
9,754  Negro). 

Average  gain  made  by  fifth  grade 
white  children  in  all  units  for  all  sub- 
jects over  scores  of  fourth  grade  chil- 
dren the  year  before  was  1.0.  Greatest 
gain  was  in  arithmetic  computation, 
1.4.  In  arithmetic  reasoning  the  gain 
was  second  highest,  an  average  of  1.2. 
Least  gain  was  made  in  language  usage, 
.8  of  a  year.  In  each  of  the  remaining 
areas,  paragraph  meaning,  word  mean- 
ing and  spelling,  the  average  gain  was 
.9  of  a  year. 

Among  Negro  pupils  the  gains  from 
grade  4  to  grade  5  average  .5  of  a  year, 
the  greatest  gains  occurring  in  arithme- 
tic computation  and  spelling.  Least  gain 
occurred  in  the  two  reading  tests. 

On  the  average  eighth  grade  pupils  in 
1946-47,  both  white  and  Negro,  were 
about  equal  to  eighth  graders  in  1945- 
46.  "However,"  the  analysis  shows, 
"this  year's  white  eighth-grade  pupils 
are  definitely  lower  than  last  year's  in 
the  two  reading  tests."  Negro  eighth 
grade  pupils  in  1946-47  were  much 
lower  than  those  ill  1945-46  in  the 
arithmetic  reasoning  test. 

A  summary  of  the  conclusions  is  as 
follows : 

A.  White  Pupils 

1.  The  public  school  systems  in 
North  Carolina  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  their  instruc- 
tion. 

2.  The  average  performance  in  the 
eighth-grade  classes  very  closely  ap- 
proaches the  average  performance  in 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

3.  For  two  years  in  succession  the 
average  scores  in  the  eighth-grade 
classes  have  been  lower  in  Spelling  and 
Word  Meaning  than  in  the  other  tests. 

4.  This  year's  eighth  grade  reached 
approximately  the  same  achievement 
level  as  that  which  was  reached  by  last 
year's  eighth  grade. 

5.  Both  the  fifth  and  eighth-grade 
students  made  their  highest  averages 
on  the  Arithmetic  Reasoning  and  the 
Arithmetic   Computation   tests. 

6.  For  the  fifth-grade  pupils  the  av- 
erage score  was  lowest  in  the  Word 
Meaning    test.    In    last    year's    fourth 


grade,  which  was  composed  of  essenti- 
ally the  same  pupils,  the  Word  Mean- 
ing average  was  also  the  lowest. 

7.  Although  the  grade  equivalent  cor- 
responding to  the  average  score  was  ap- 
proximately 1.1  school  years  higher  for 
this  year's  fifth  grade  than  for  last 
year's  fourth  grade,  the  fifth  grade  av- 
erage is  still  significantly  below  that 
of  the  typical  fifth-grade  student  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

8.  The  average  grade  equivalent  of 
this  year's  fifth  grade  was  approxi- 
mately one  and  one-third  school  years 
higher  than  that  of  last  year's  fourth 
grade.  The  smallest  improvement  was 
in  Language  Usage  (8/10th  of  a  school 
year). 

9.  The  tendency  which  was  observed 
in  last  year's  testing  program  for  scores 
to  be  slightly  higher  in  urban  schools 
than  in  the  rural  schools,  was  also 
found  this  year.  However,  the  differ- 
ence is  even  less  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year. 

B.  Colored  Pupil* 

1.  As  in  the  past,  the  colored  chil- 
dren's achievement  is  markedly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  white  children 
and  is  relatively  poorer  at  the  eighth- 
grade  level  than  at  the  fifth-grade  level. 

2.  The  average  level  of  achievement 
of  this  year's  fifth  grade  pupils  is  ap- 
proximately a  half  year  higher  than 
that  of  last  year's  fourth-grade  pupils. 

3.  In  this  year's  fifth  grade,  as  in 
last  year's  fourth  grade,  Spelling  was 
the  subject  in  which  achievement  was 
best. 

4.  This  year's  eighth  grade,  like  last 
year's,  is  lowest  in  Paragraph  Mean- 
ing   and    in    Arithmetic    Computation. 

C.  All  Pupils 

1.  There  are  marked  variations 
among  the  administrative  units  in  their 
average  level  of  achievement. 

2.  The  rank  order  of  administrative 
units  varies  significantly  from  year  to 
year.  This  variation  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced for  the  colored  pupils  than  for 
the  white  pupils. 

Administrators  Select  Public 
Relations  for  1950  Yearbook 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, meeting  in  Atlantic  City  in 
February,  selected  the  field  of  public 
relations  for  the  1950  Yearbook.  The 
commission  to  prepare  this  Yearbook 
will  be  appointed   in   the  near   future. 


Office  of  Education  Issues 
Schoolroom  Lighting  Guide 

More  light  in  the  school  classroom 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  better  sight 
for  school  children  according  to  "Light- 
ing Schoolrooms,"  a  17-page  pamphlet 
released  recently  by  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency's  Office  of  Education.  Al- 
though more  light  is  required  in  many 
classrooms,  the  provision  of  good  see- 
ing conditions  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
reducing  glare  and  of  eliminating  sharp 
contracts  as  it  is  of  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  lighting,  the  pamphlet  re- 
ports. 

Brightness  differences  can  be  reduced 
by  shielding  the  lamps,  seating  pupils 
so  that  they  will  not  face  windows,  re- 
painting walls  and  ceiling  with  pastel 
tints,  and  using  lighter  colored  fur- 
niture and  chalk  boards,  according  to 
Dr.  Ray  L.  Hamon,  Chief  of  School 
Housing  for  the  Office  of  Education, 
who  prepared  the  pamphlet. 

Intended  as  a  nontechnical  guide  for 
architects,  school  planners,  and  educa- 
tional administrators,  "Lighting 
Schoolrooms"  furnishes  recommenda- 
tions suitable  for  remodeling  as  well  as 
for  new  school  construction.  In  addition 
to  the  problem  of  "brightness  balance" 
the  pamphlet  briefly  considers  the  type 
and  location  of  windows  and  methods 
of  artificial  illumination. 

Copies  of  the  Office  of  Education 
pamphlet,  No.  104  "Lighting  School- 
rooms" are  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  price  10  cents  a  copy. 


Superintendent  Sams 
To  Retire 

E.  E.  Sams,  Superintendent  of  Lenoir 
County  for  the  past  28  years,  recently 
announced  his  retirement  effective  at 
the  close  of  his  current  two-year  term 
of  office  in  April  1949.  Mr.  Sams  be- 
came Superintendent  of  Lenoir  County 
in  November  1920  and  has  served  con- 
tinuously since  that  time. 

Prior  to  becoming  superintendent  of 
Lenoir,  Mr.  Sams  was  connected  with 
the  Winston-Salem  schools.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  from  1910  to  1918,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  as 
Chief  Clerk,  Supervisor  of  Teacher 
Training  and  as  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

Under  Sam's  leadership  the  number 
of  white  schools  in  Lenoir  County  were 
consolidated  into  seven.  Plans  are  un- 
derway to  consolidate  the  31  Negro 
schools  into  three  or  more  large  schools. 
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Brown  Asks  Co-operation 
In  Repairing  Bus  Routes 

Letters  were  recently  sent  to  county 
superintendents  of  schools  and  district 
engineers  of  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission  by  C.  C. 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Transportation,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, requesting  their  co-operation  in 
the  repair  of  county  roads  which  are 
used  as  school  bus  routes. 

Superintendents  were  requested  by 
Mr.  Brown  to  furnish  a  map  of  their 
respective  counties  showing  the  bus 
routes  and  indicating  those  that  are 
in  the  worst  condition.  Engineers  were 
asked  to  study  these  maps  and  make 
all  necessary  repairs  on  the  roads  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year. 

"School  transportation  in  North 
Carolina  is  a  big  business,"  Mr.  Brown 
said ;  "its  services  are  extensive.  Prac- 
tically every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
State  must  be  covered  if  the  State 
meets  its  obligation  to  the  rural  school 
children  of  the  State.  Over  5,200  school 
buses  are  in  operation  today,  trans- 
porting approximately  345,000  children 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  condition  of  rural  dirt 
roads  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  huge  under- 
taking." 


Teaching  As  a  Career 

A  recent  bulletin  of  48  pages,  issued 
by  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  is  entitled 
Teaching  as  a  Career.  It  was  prepared 
by  Benjamin  W.  Frazier,  specialist  for 
teacher  education. 

It  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  of  service  to  young  people  who 
need  information  about  the  choice  of  a 
career.  The  author  declares  teaching 
is  by  far  the  largest,  in  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  it,  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions. In  1943-44,  the  total  number 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin- 
istrative officers  in  professional  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  was  1,130,- 
076.  This  is  nearly  2%  times  the  total 
number  of  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
clergymen  combined.  Nearly  one-third 
of  all  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional workers  are  teachers  and  school 
officers.  In  normal  times  the  profession 
requires  from  80,000  to  110,000  new  re- 
cruits annually. 

There  is  an  extensive  section  on 
working  and  living  conditions  of  teach- 
ers. 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ;  price  15c. 


Creed  for  (Board  jtemverb 


The  following  creed  was  issued 
by  the  Division  of  Research,  De- 
partment of  Government,  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico: 

I  will  recognize  that  authority 
rests  with  the  board  in  legal  ses- 
sion— not  in  individual  members 
of  the  board. 

I  will  recognize  that  school  busi- 
ness may  be  legally  transacted 
only  in  open  meeting  legally 
called. 

I  will  discourage  the  use  of 
standing  committees  and  insist 
that  all  members  of  the  board 
participate  fully  in  board  action. 
I  will  make  no  promises,  take 
no  actions,  outside  of  board  meet- 
ings, which  tend  to  embarrass  or 
compromise  the  board. 

I  will  express  my  honest  and 
most  thoughtful  opinions  frankly 
in  board  meetings  in  the  effort  to 
have  all  decisions  made  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  and 
the  schools.  I  will,  however,  ac- 
cept and  fully  support  all  board 
decisions,  once  they  are  made,  so 
long  as  I  remain  a  member  of  the 
board. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  confiden- 
tial business  of  the  board  in  my 
home,  on  the  street,  or  in  my  office 
— the  place  for  such  discussions 
being  the  school  board  meeting. 
I  will  see  that  the  superintend- 
ent actually  has  power  commen- 
surate with  his  responsibility  and 
will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
or  seek  to  undermine  his  author- 
ity. 

I  will  demand  that  the  superin- 
tendent keep  the  board  properly 
informed  on  school  matters  at  all 
times  through  oral  and  written 
reports. 

I  will  help  to  form  board  poli- 
cies and  plans  only  after  consider- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  reasons  for 


making      such      recommendations. 
I  will  represent  the  entire  dis- 
trict rather  than   individual    elec- 
tors or  patrons. 

I  will  regard  my  position  as  one 
of  trust  and  responsibility  to  be 
used  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
and  the  community. 

I  will  endeavor  to  keep*  in- 
formed on  all  educational  develop- 
ments of  significance,  both  local 
and  state. 

I  will  not  use  the  schools  or  any 
part  of  the  school  program  for  my 
own  personal  advantage  or  for  the 
advantage  of  my  friends  or  sup- 
porters. 

I  will  not  regard  the  schools  as 
my  own  private  property  but  as 
the  property  of  the  people. 

I  will  not  find  fault  with,  or 
criticise  to  the  public,  other  board 
members  or  school  officials  for  de- 
cisions properly  and  conscienti- 
ously made  but  concerning  which 
there  may  be  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion. 

I  will  not  help  to  elect  a  super- 
intendent, principal,  or  teacher 
who  is  already  under  contract  in 
another  school. 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  election 
of  any  principal  or  teacher  who 
has  not  been  nominated  by  the 
superintendent. 

I  will  consider  merit  only  in  the 
election  of  any  person  connected 
with  the  school  system. 

I  will  hold  confidential  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  schools 
which,  if  disclosed,  would  need- 
lessly injure  individuals  or  the 
schools. 

I  will  not  expect  of  the  principal 
or  teachers  any  privilege  or  favor 
for  my  children  or  the  children  of 
my  friends  or  employees  which 
would  not  be  granted  under  the 
same  circumstances  to  other  pa- 
trons of  the  school. 


Schools  Celebrate 
Music  Week 

Music  Week  was  observed  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  the  State  on  May 
2-9.  On  this  occasion  musical  programs 
were  arranged,  including  both  singing 
and  instrumental  music.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  importance  of  the  finest 
and  best  in  music,  with  a  maximum 
of  pupils  participating.  The  keynote  of 
this  year's  celebration  was  "Foster 
American  Music."  This  year  marked 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  observance 
of  Music  Week  on  a  nationwide  basis, 


High  School  Students 
Debate  Labor  Question 

Students  enrolled  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  debated  last  month  the 
question  :  "Resolved,  That  the  Federal 
Government  should  require  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes  in  all  basic  American 
industries."  Preliminary  contests  were 
held  on  April  2,  followed  by  district 
contests  during  the  week  April  12-16. 
The  final  contest,  for  the  Aycock  Mem- 
orial Cup,  was  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on 
April  29-30. 
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People  Vote  Supplementary  Taxes 

■  Supplementary  taxes  for  schools  have  been  voted  by  the  people  in  five  county 
units,  58  city  units  and  29  districts  within  county  units,  a  recent  survey  by 
Paul  A.  Reid,  Controller  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shows.  These  elections 
have  all  been  held  since  the  General  Assembly  of  1933  abolished  all  local  taxes,  but 
provided  for  a  revoting  in  county  and  city  units.  At  a  subsequent  session  of  the 

General      Assembly      authority      was         

granted  to  districts  having  a  school 
population  of  1,000  or  more  to  vote  on 
special  taxes  for  schools. 


The  average  rate  voted,  according  to 
Mr.  Reid's  study,  is  now  21  cents, 
whereas  two  years  ago  it  was  19.5 
cents.  The  average  rate  levied,  however, 
is  now  19  cents  as  compared  with  16.8 
cents  two  years  ago.  Most  of  the  funds 
realized  from  these  taxes  are  used  to 
employ  extra  teachers,  to  supplement 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  supplement 
other  items  in  the  school  budget. 

"Of  the  838.111  children  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  current  school  term,  271,548,  or 
32.4  per  cent,  are  in  schools  which  have 
the  added  advantages  made  possible  by 
supplementary  school  taxes,"  Mr.  Reid 
stated.  "These  special  supplementary 
school  taxes  levied  by  the  63  admin- 
istrative units  and  29  districts  produce 
approximately  $3,600,000  of  additional 
current  expense  revenue." 

Mr.  Reid  also  stated  that  twenty  ad- 
ditional county  and  city  administrative 
units  contemplate  special  supplemen- 
tary school  tax  elections  within  the 
next  twelve  months  and  that  four  ad- 
ditional districts  within  county  units 
contemplate  such  action. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
names  of  the  units  and  districts  that 
have  voted  taxes,  the  year  voted,  the 
rate  voted,  and  the  rate  levied  in 
1947-48. 

Kate 
County  Units:  Tear     Toted     Levied 

Cabarrus 1945       .10  .10 

Forsyth 1946       .10  .09 

Mecklenburg 1945       .20  .20 


City  Units: 

Albemarle     1936 

Asheville 1935 

Burlington 1937 

Chapel  Hill 1933 

Charlotte 1947 

Cherryville. 1945 

Clinton 1947 

Concord 1945 

Durham 1933 

Edenton 1941 

Elizabeth  City 1943 

Elkin  . 1946 

Elm  City 1939 

Payetteville 1947 

Gastonia 1945 

Goldsboro 1936 

Greensboro 1947 

Greenville.- 1946 

Hamlet 1936 

Hendersonville 1937 

Hickory 1940 

High  Point 1942 

Kannapolis 1945 

Kings  Mountain 1937 

Kinston.. 1945 


City  Units:  Tear 

Laurinburg 1939 

Leaksville..- —  1947 

Lenoir 1945 

Lexington 1947 

Lincolnton 1947 

Lumberton 1937 

Monroe       1936 

Mooresville 1947 

Morganton 1943 

Mount  Airy 1936 

Newton 1940 

North  Wilkesboro 1933 

Oxford __  1947 

Pinehurst __„. 1947 

Raleigh 1938 

Red  Springs 1946 

Reidsville 1936 

Roanoke  Rapids 1933 

Rockingham 1936 

Rocky  Mount 1933 

Salisbury _  1947 

Sanford 1939 

Shelby 1937 

Southern  Pines 1933 

Statesville 1942 

Tarboro 1945 

Thomasville 1947 

Tryon 1945 

Wadesboro 1937 

Washington 1942 

Weldon 1946 

Wilson 1938 

Winston-Salem 1935 

Districts: 


Burke— 

DrexeL 1946 

Valdese.. 1945 


1945 

City- 1944 

Dallas 1947 

Flint  Groves 1946 

Lowell 1946 

Mount  Holly 1945 

Myrtle 1946 

Ranlo 1946 

South  Gastonia 1947 

Stanley 1945 

Victory 1943 

Guilford- 
Guilford 1947 

Jamestown 1947 


Johnston- 
Clayton  1946 

Selma 1946 

Smithfield 1946 

Martin— 

Jamesville 1946 

Robersonville 1946 

Williamston  No.  1  ....  1946 


Northampton — 

Rich  Square 1947 


Bate 

Toted 
.20 
.30 
.42 
.30 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.40 
.24 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.15 
.30 
.17 
.25 
.10 
.60 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.20 
.15 
.30 
.15 
.30 
.30 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


Levied 
.20 
.30 


Wilson- 
New  Hope 1945 

Stantonsburg ._,  1945 


Colleges  to  Conduct 
Resource-Use  Workshops 

Six  educational  institutions  will  con- 
duct resource-use  education  workshops 
this  summer.  They  are  Woman's  Col- 
lege, East  Carolina  Teachers  College, 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College, 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
Campbell  Folk  School  and  Elizabeth 
City  State  Teachers  College.  The  terms 
and  duration  of  these  several  work- 
shops vary,  ranging  from  two  to  six 
weeks.  At  Woman's  College  the  course 
will  be  two  weeks  in  duration,  begin- 
ning June  21.  East  Carolina  will  have 
three  .two- weeks  sessions  from  June  9 
to  July  16,  on  Social  Studies,  Science 
and  Health.  The  Cullowhee  and  Boone 
course  will  run  for  six  weeks  each,  the 
former  beginning  June  7  and  the  latter 
June  10.  Likewise,  the  Brasstown  in- 
stitution will  offer  a  six  weeks  course 
in  collaboration  with  Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College.  Plans  for  the  Eliza- 
beth City  course  are  not  yet  complete. 

Coronet  Tells  How  to  Win 
A  College  Scholarship 

With  an  annual  $15,000,000  scholar- 
ship fund  to  be  disbursed  throughout 
the  country  to  needy  students,  you 
might  think  that  the  scholarship  com- 
mittees— in  at  least  800  well-known 
schools — merely  have  to  sit  back  and 
wait  for  eager  applicants.  Yet  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  April  issue  of  Coronet  re- 
veals that  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  never  been  awarded,  and  that 
worthy    students    are   escaping   notice. 

While  most  people  know  that  scholar- 
ships exist,  few  realize  the  tremendous 
part  scholarship  awards  play  in  Ameri- 
ca's educational  progress.  In  many 
cases,  the  conditions  imposed  for  the 
granting  of  scholarships  make  the  can- 
didate-hunt a  challenging  affair. 

In  an  effort  to  acquaint  the  public 
and,  in  particular,  ambitious  boys  and 
girls  eager  for  an  education,  Coronet 
presents  important  facts  and  helpful 
information  on  "How  to  Win  a  College 
Scholarship."  The  magazine  goes  on  to 
discuss  many  scholarships  made  avail- 
able through  countless  sources.  Colleges 
and  universities,  business  organiza- 
tions, specially  organized  scholarship 
funds,  privately  donated  funds,  and 
even  Uncle  Sam  make  generous  offers. 
These  cover  courses  ranging  from  jazz 
to  astrophysics.  Coronet  also  points  out 
how  the  various  scholarship  committees 
go  about  making  awards  and  what  in- 
spires the  work  of  such  groups. 
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"U.  S.  Education  News" 
Reports  National  Events 

Events  of  nationwide  interest  are  re- 
ported monthly  by  U.  S.  Education 
News,  a  publication  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Education  News  Association,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

The  March  number  of  this  publica- 
tion reports  the  following  happenings 
in  the  nation: 

"An  upgrading  of  school  superintend- 
ents in  the  United  States  is  sought  by 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators." 

"A  national  board  of  education  was 
asked  by  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Atlantic  City  Conven- 
tion during  the  closing  session  on  Feb- 
bruary  26." 

"The  National  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  wants  aid  for  school 
health  services  to  come  through  a  gen- 
eral school  aid  bill  at  the  federal  level." 

"A  Washington  office  with  a  full  time 
executive  secretary  is  planned  by  the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers." 

"School  building  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  approaching  the  $20  billion 
mark,  according  to  estimates  coming 
into  the  Office  of  U.  S.  Education 
News.'" 

"The  67th  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  will  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  June  13  to  19." 

"Governor  Millard  Caldwell,  Fla.,  is 
acting  as  chairman  and  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  N.  C,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  is  vice-chairman  of 
a  Southern  Council  on  Regional  Plan- 
ning in  Higher  Education." 


Young  America  Announces 
Leasing  Plan 

In  response  to  requests  from  school 
groups,  Young  America  Films  has  just 
announced  a  Lease-Ownership  Plan, 
under  which  individual  schools  and 
co-operating  groups  may  purchase 
Young  America  teaching  Alms  on  a 
three-year  installment  basis. 

The  Lease-Ownership  Plan,  as  an- 
nounced by  Young  America  Films,  fol- 
lows substantially  similar  plans  avail- 
able from  other  major  educational  pro- 
ducers. It  provides  for  an  annual  leas- 
ing charge  over  a  three-year  period, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  school 
takes  full  title  to  the  films  included  in 
the  contract.  A  sample  contract  form, 
explaining  all  details  of  the  plan  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  Young  America 
Films,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York 
City  17. 


Enrolled  Pupils  Per  Teacher,  1944-45 


State 
Mississippi 

Avg. 
Pupils 

38.9 

33.8 

New  Mexico 

33.5 

32.9 

32.8 

Maryland 

32.8 

32.5 

32.2 

317 

31.7 

Arkansas 

- 31.5 

31.2 

Utah 

30.8 

Indiana 

30.5 

29.8 

29.8 

Virginia 

_  29.6 

29.3 

29  3 

Texas 

Ohio __ 

29.0 

28.8 

Idaho 

28  0 

27  8 

Florida 

27.7 

District  of  Columbia 

29.4 

N.C.E.A.  Names  Brooks  to 
Educational  Hall  of  Fame 

Dr.  Eugene  Clyde  Brooks,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  from 
January  1,  1919  to  June  10,  1923,  was 
named  to  North  Carolina's  Educational 
Hall  of  Fame  by  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Asheville,  April  16,  1948. 
Dr.  Brooks  died  October  17,  1947. 

The  Educational  Hall  of  Fame  was 
inaugurated  in  1937  as  a  phase  of  the 
Centennial  celebration  of  the  beginning 
of  public  education  in  North  Carolina. 
The  guiding  principles  in  the  selection 
of  members  are:  (1)  That  only  persons 
whose  work  has  terminated  and  they 
have  passed  from  this  life  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  listing;  (2)  That  only 
persons  whose  work  has  had  Statewide 
influence  will  be  included. 

The  initial  listing  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Unknown  Teacher. 
Edwin  Anderson  Alderman. 
Charles  Brantley  Aycock. 
David  Caldwell. 
Braxton  Craven. 
Edward  Kiddeu  Graham. 
Elizabeth  Kelly. 
Charles  Duncan  Mclver. 
Archibald  D.  Murphy. 
Walter  Hines  Page. 
Calvin  Henderson  Wiley. 

In  1938-39  two  other  names  were 
added:  Alexander  Graham  and  Robert 
Herring  Wright. 


Avg. 
State  Pupils 

Pennsylvania 27.7 

Nevada  27.0 

New  York 27.0 

Delaware 27.0 

West  Virginia^- 26.9 

Missouri 26.7 

Illinois 26.5 

Massachusetts 26.4 

Maine 25.7 

Rhode  Island  ._ 25.0 

Minnesota .._. 25.0 

New  Jersey  _— 24.2 

Wisconsin 23.8 

Connecticut 23.8 

Colorado _  23.3 

New  Hampshire 22.5 


22.3 

21.3 

21.2 

Wyoming- 

20.3 

_ 18.9 

17.7 

17.1 

South  Dakota. 

_  15.9 

U.  S.  Average 

....  28.1 

Textbook  Commission  Uses 
Criteria  in  Evaluating 
Textbooks 

Contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  many  peo- 
ple, the  State  Textbook  Commission,  in 
evaluating  the  various  textbooks  upon 
which  adoptions  are  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  uses  specific  cri- 
teria applicable  to  the  field  of  adoption. 

For  example,  in  the  literature  field 
reports  were  recently  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  covering  all  text- 
books submitted  for  consideration. 
These  criteria  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  dealing  with  content  and  the 
other  the  format  of  the  book.  Content 
was  subdivided  into  (1)  range  of  ma- 
terial, (2)  organization,  and  (3)  stu- 
dent and  teacher  aids.  Range  of  ma- 
terial in  turn  was  broken  down  into 
three  parts:  sufficient  as  to  literary 
types,  representative  of  diverse  geog- 
raphical regions  and  social  groups,  and 
selections  all  of  recognized  literary 
value. 

Each  of  the  several  subdivisions  were 
assigned  a  number  of  points,  5,  10,  15, 
20  or  25,  the  total  equaling  100.  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  rated  sepa- 
rately each  book  on  the  several  criteria 
either  excellent,  very  good,  good,  fair, 
poor  or  out.  The  ratings  of  these  mem- 
bers were  then  combined  for  a  compos- 
ite score,  which  were  filed  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  its  use 
in  making  the  adoption. 
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Vocational  Education 
Program  Fails  to  Reach 
All  Pupils 

The  program  of  vocational  education 
now  conducted  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State  fails  to  reach  a 
large  number  of  boys  and  girls,  who 
would  take  courses  offered  under  some 
phase  of  the  program  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, is  revealed  in  a  recent  re- 
port of  a  sub-committee  of  the  State 
Education  Commission  which  has  been 
assigned  to  study  the  present  program. 
This  sub-committee  is  headed  by  J. 
Warren  Smith,  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Features  of  the  vocational  education 
program  listed  by  Director  Smith's  com- 
mission needing  correction  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Vocational  Agriculture 

1.  Eighteen  thousand  boys  enrolled 
in  rural  schools  where  agriculture  is 
not  offered. 

2.  No  provision  for  teaching  spe- 
cialized skills  necessary  for  occupa- 
tions allied  to  agriculture  (for  which 
a  college  degree  is  not  required). 

Industrial  Education 

1.  No  opportunity  for  rural  stu- 
dents to  get  industrial  training  dur- 
ing high  school  course. 

2.  No  opportunity  for  the  rural  stu- 
dent to  get  industrial  training  after 
finishing  or  dropping  out  of  high 
school. 

3.  No  provision  at  present  for  ob- 
taining specialized  technical  training 
beyond  high  school  leading  directly 
to  employment  where  a  college  de- 
gree is  not  necessary. 

4.  Present  program  not  now  avail- 
able to  all  pupils  in  urban  schools. 

5.  Training  supervisors  for  indus- 
try not  now  adequately  provided  for. 

Home  Economics 

1.  Not  now  available  in  all  high 
schools. 

2.  Present  programs  do  not  provide 
for  training  in  specialized  skills  be- 
yond high  school  leading  directly  to 
employment  in  occupations  for  which 
a  college  degree  is  not  necessary. 

Distributive  Education 

1.  No  provision  for  rural  pupils. 

2.  Too  small  percentage  of  urban 
pupils  being  served. 

3.  No  provision  for  those  students 
who  were  graduated  from  high 
schools  where  this  subject  was  not 
offered  or  for  the  student  who  could 
not  take  this  course  while  in  school, 
but  desires  it  later. 

Business  Education 

1.  Now  available  to  a  too  small 
per  cent  of  students  enrolled  in  our 


Miss  Mclver  Dies 

Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor  of  Negro 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  died 
May  7  at  her  home  in  Weldon  follow- 
ing several  months  illness. 

Miss  Mclver  had  been  with  the  De- 
partment since  January  1937,  having 
succeeded  Mrs.  Pearl  L.  Byrd.  Before 
coming  to  the  Department  she  was  for 
many  years  Jeanes  Supervisor  of  Hali- 
fax County.  She  had  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Teacher  Training  Depart- 
ment of  Fort  Valley  State  Normal 
School  in  Georgia.  She  taught  in  the 
Practice  School  of  Hampton  Institute, 
where  she  took  her  training,  immedi- 
ately following  her  graduation. 

In  her  position  as  State  Supervisor 
of  Negro  Elementary  Schools,  Miss  Mc- 
lver traveled  all  over  the  State,  visit- 
ing and  inspecting  elementary  schools 
for  Negro  youth  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  their  improvement.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Director 
of  Negro  Education,  "Miss  Mclver 
made  a  notably  fine  contribution  to 
Negro  education  in  the  State.  The 
standards  of  many  of  our  Negro  schools 
have  been  raised  considerably  by  her 
consistent  efforts.  Our  staff  has  lost  a 
valuable  member." 

Principals  May  Vary 
Tenth  Month  Service 

In  order  to  vary  from  the  two  weeks 
before  and  two  weeks  after  school  ar- 
rangement of  the  tenth  month  service 
required  of  principals  approval  in  ad- 
vance must  be  obtained  from  the  State 
office,  a  recent  letter  to  superintendents 
from  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  and  Controller  Paul  A.  Reid 
states. 

This  deviation  from  the  normal  pro- 
cedure will  be  authorized  "in  order  to 
help  make  possible  professional  study 
for  classified  principals  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  renewal  of  certificates 
with  the  loss  of  a  minimum  number  of 
days  of  tenth  month  service."  The  let- 
ter also  states  "that  all  of  the  tenth 
month  service  (must)  be  rendered  dur- 
ing a  particular  school  year  and  that 
no  part  of  this  service  (may)  be  car- 
ried over  from  one  year  to  another.  It 
is  also  required  that  tenth  month  serv- 
ice be  rendered  on  consecutive  days, 
Sundays  and  perhaps  Saturdays  ex- 
cepted." 


high  schools. 

2.  No  provision  for  specialized 
courses  other  than  stenographic-cleri- 
cal course. 


Many  Pupils  Visit  Capitol 

Many  pupils,  accompanied  by  their 
teachers,  visited  the  State  Capitol  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April  and  May.  These 
groups  were  largely  interested  in  the 
more  than  100  year  old  Capitol  Build- 
ing, the  Governor,  the  State  Museum 
and  the  Hall  of  History. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Garrison,  the  State's  In- 
formation Secretary  with  a  desk  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  was  kept  busy 
answering  questions,  giving  directions, 
and  furnishing  information  of  various 
kinds  to  these  many  groups.  She  states 
that  "The  Tar  Heel  State,"  publication 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  been  invaluable  in 
furnishing  these  children  pertinent  in- 
formation about  the  State. 


Miss  Parrott  to  Resign 
July  First 

Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Associate  in  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  re- 
cently announced  her  resignation  to  be- 
come effective  on  July  1  of  this  year 
in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  other 
professional  work. 

Miss  Parrott  has  been  associated 
with  this  Department  for  30  years.  She 
first  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors, forerunner  of  the  Division  of 
Professional  Service,  later  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Supervision  as  one  of  the 
State  Supervisors  of  Elementary 
Schools,  and  more  recently  as  Associate 
of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith.  She  also  served  at 
one  time  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Textbook  Subcommission  which  recom- 
mended textbooks  for  adoption  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Prior  to  coming  with  the  Department 
Miss  Parrott  had  taught  in  several  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Department  Adds  Safety  and 
Special  Education  Personnel 
To  Staff  on  July  First 

Two  persons,  one  to  work  in  the  field 
of  safety  education  and  the  other  in 
special  education,  are  to  be  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  it  is  announced  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Clyde  A.  Erwin.  These  persons  will 
be  attached  to  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service.  They  will  be  selected 
between  now  and  July  1,  when  they 
will  come  on  the  job. 
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Senate  Passes  S472 


The  Senate  passed  S472,  the  Federal- 
aid  to  Education  Bill,  on  April  1  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  22.  Both  North  Carolina 
Senators  voted  for  the  bill. 

Federal-aid  now  depends  upon  action 
by  the  House,  which  now  has  before  it 
HR  2953,  companion  bill  to  S472.  There 
are  three  steps  to  be  taken  before  this 
bill  comes  to  a  vote:  (1)  The  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
must  report  the  bill  favorable;  (2)  The 
House  Steering  Committee  must  set  a 
policy  favorable  to  its  enactment;  and 
(3)  The  House  Rules  Committee  must 
set  the  date  for  floor  debate  and  vote. 

North  Carolina  representatives  on 
these  Committees  are:  Representative 
Graham  A.  Barden  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Representative  J.  Bayard  Clark  on  the 
Rules  Committee. 


School  Lunch  Program  Moves 
To  Education  Building 

State  offices  of  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, formerly  in  the  Agriculture 
Building,  have  been  moved  to  the  Edu- 
cation Building,  Rooms  544,  545,  and 
546.  According  to  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley, 
State  Supervisor,  the  new  offices  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old.  "There 
is  better  light  and  heat,  and  these  new 
offices  are  more  convenient  to  other  edu- 
cational offices,  including  mailing  and 
mimeographing  facilities.  We  hope,  too, 
that  the  new  location  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  those  from  the  field  who 
have  business  with  us,"  Mrs.  Maley 
stated. 


Curriculum  Committees 
Hold  Meetings 

Committees  working  on  new  course 
of  study  publications  to  be  published  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  fields  of  science  and 
mathematics  held  preliminary  meetings 
last  month  and  decided  upon  the  scope 
and  content  of  the  proposed  bulletins. 
Meetings  were  held  at  Dunn,  Durham, 
Raeford  and  the  Acme-Delco  Schools 
in  Columbus  County.  These  meetings 
were  directed  by  A.  B.  Combs,  Julia 
Wetherington  and  Mary  Vann  O'Briant 
of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Key  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  from  each  of  these 
areas  participated  in  the  discussion  of 
plans  for  writing  these  two  new  courses 
of  study. 


Estimated  Allotment  of  Federal  Aid  by  States  Under  the 
Provisions  of  S472* 


Alabama 

$19,390,000 

Nebraska  

$  1,350,000 

1,750,000 

12,390,000 

135,000 

Arkansas 

New  Hampshire 

640,000 

California.... 

7,260,000 

New  Jersey 

4,025,000 

Colorado _ 

1,225,000 

New  Mexico 

3,390,000 

Connecticut 

1,705,000 

New  York 

12,010,000 

285,000 

22,825,000 

720,000 

1,655,000 

Florida 

._     2,260,000 

Ohio 

7,090,000 

17,745,000 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

-     9,195,000 

Idaho 

1,010,000 

1,125,000 

Illinois 

7,520,000 

Pennsylvania.— 

10,410,000 

3,645,000 

.........     2,505,000 

720,000 

Iowa 

South  Carolina 

13,855,000 

1,860,000 

1,445,000 

Kentucky  

16,120,000 

Tennessee 

14,785,000 

Louisiana 

11,075,000 

Texas  

18,675,000 

1,060,000 

Utah 

1,535,000 

Maryland 

2,135,000 

Vermont 

615,000 

Massachusetts 

4,160,000 

Virginia  

8,070,000 

Michigan 

5,980,000 

Washington 

1,820,000 

2,820,000 

10,405,000 

Mississippi ._.. 

Missouri 

16  985  000 

...      3,300,000 

3,755,000 

Wyoming  _  _ 

280,000 

545,000 

r  period  1941-1945  and 

•Calculations  based  on 

income  payments  fo 

school  expenditures 

for   1944-1945,   published 

in  April   1947   by 

he   Senate    Committee   or 

Labor   and  Public 

Welfare. 

U.  S.  Office  Issues  Special 
Number  of  "School  Life" 

A  Special  Issue  of  School  Life,  publi- 
cation of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
was  issued  in  February.  This  special 
number  is  entitled  "Zeal  for  American 
Democracy."  Timely  and  challenging 
articles  by  prominent  contributors  are 
included.  By  presenting  the  viewpoints 
expressed  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Office 
that  the  "opportunity  for  new  empha- 
sis upon  our  democratic  rights  and 
responsibilities  today  and  the  days 
ahead"  will  be  provided. 

Copies  of  this  special  issue  may  be 
secured  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at 
10  cents  each,  or  in  lots  of  100  copies 
to  one  address  at  a  25  per  cent  discount. 
A  year's  subscription  to  School  Life, 
10  issues,  may  be  secured  at  $1. 


A.L.A.  Names  Today's 

"Five  Great  Issues" 

The  "five  great  issues"  of  our  day, 
as  named  in  an  American  Library 
Association  poll  are : 

1.  Inflation. 

2.  World  peace  and  security. 

3.  American  defense  and  military 
training. 

4.  Extension  and  improvement  of 
general  education. 

5.  Civil   rights. 

Public  libraries,  schools  and  other 
community  groups  are  urged  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  back- 
ground of  these  issues  and  their  pro 
and  con  arguments. 


Former  Superintendent  Dies 

R.  H.  Latham,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  Asheville,  Winston-Salem  and 
Weldon  schools,  died  in  Asheville  on 
April  2.  Mr.  Latham  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  some  time,  having  retired 
late  in  1944  after  serving  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Asheville  schools  for  10 
years.  He  taught  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Virginia  before  coming  to  Weldon 
in  1905. 

Mr.  Latham  was  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
in  1921.  He  held  a  North  Carolina  su- 
perintendent's  life  certificate. 


Department  Disapproves  - 
Book  Series  for  Schools 

A  series  of  books  entitled  "Uncle 
Arthur's  Bedtime  Stories,"  retailing  at 
$10.40  per  set  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  school  use. 

In  a  letter  to  county  and  city  super- 
intendents, Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  states  that  "these  books 
have  been  reviewed  and  given  careful 
consideration,  but  have  not  been  en- 
dorsed nor  recommended  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A 
cursory  glance  through  the  series  will 
show  that  they  are  designed  for  home 
use  and  are  not  suitable  for  school  li- 
braries." 
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CIER  Bulletin  Lists 
Educational  Needs 
In  15  Countries 

The  major  educational  needs  in  15 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been 
listed  by  the  Commission  for  Interna- 
tional Educational  Reconstruction. 
Some   of   these   needs   are  as  follows : 

Austria.  All  elementary  schools  suf- 
fer from  overcrowding  and  shortage  of 
teachers.  The  1S1  secondary  schools  are 
overcrowded,  understaffed  and  badly 
equipped. 

Belgium.  About  3,000  schools  were 
partially  destroyed.  Desks  and  such 
supplies  are  needed  by  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Books  are  lack- 
ing in  libraries  throughout  the  country- 

Burma.  The  educational  situation  is 
critical  in  the  extreme.  Approximately 
30  per  cent  of  the  school  buildings  were 
destroyed.  The  equipment  of  all  science 
and  engineering  laboratories  was  re- 
moved during  the  war. 

China.  Despite  the  appalling  prob- 
lems confronting  them,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple have  retained  their  traditional  faith 
in  education.  This  country  lost  $738,- 
700,000  in  American  dollars  in  de- 
stroyed educational  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Czechoslovakia.  The  most  urgent 
needs  are  scientific  and  technical  lab- 
oratory equipment,  epidiascopes,  educa- 
tional films,  projectors,  maps,  repro- 
ductions of  pictures,  materials  for 
needlework,  and  radios. 

Ethiopia.  Funds  are  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  Ministry  of  Education  is 
able  to  care  for  only  a  fraction  of  the 
thousands  of  children  and  adults.  Most 
are  turned  away  from  schools  due  to 
the  appalling  lack  of  teachers  and 
facilities. 

Finland.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  simple 
school  supplies  and  handicraft  tools,  in- 
cluding needlework  materials.  There  is 
also  great  need  for  maps,  observation 
pictures,  projection  machines,  chem- 
icals, test  tubes  and  other  laboratory 
equipment. 

France.  France  does  not  ask  for  aid 
in  her  educational  reconstruction,  ex- 
cept for  scientific  equipment  for  uni- 
versities and  secondary  schools. 

Germany.  About  600  new  secondary 
schools  are  needed.  Printing  paper,  au- 
ditory and  visual  aid,  library  material 
are  greatly  needed. 

Greece.  Greek  teachers  work  under 
terrific  difficulties,  with  crowded  class- 
rooms, too  many  pupils,  no  equipment 
and  bad  living  conditions. 

Hungary.  In  many  villages  schools 
have  no   benches,    and    children   study 


Other  States  Make 
Educational  News 

Education  news  from  the  several 
States  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
presented  in  V.  S.  Education  News, 
monthly  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Edu- 
cation News  Association,  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  News  gleaned  from  recent 
numbers  of  this  publication  include  the 
following : 

New  York.  Elementary  school  classes 
of  New  York  City  are  deemed  unusually 
large,  says  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers Association. 

Missouri.  A  joint  legislative  commit- 
tee has  proposed  that  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri increase  its  school  aid  program 
by  about  $8,000,000  a  year. 

Indiana.  Reorganization  of  school 
districts  is  proposed  in  Indiana  as  a 
means  of  cutting  down  the  number  of 
inadequately  prepared  teachers. 

Georgia.  A  textbook  list  "to  eliminate 
frequent  changes  and  waste"  is  being 
considered  by  the  Georgia  State  Board 
of  Education. 


kneeling  on  wooden  boards.  Low  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  lack  of  food  for  stu- 
dent  countries  are   pressing  problems. 

Indonesia.  At  present  many  children 
must  be  refused  admittance  because 
there  is  no  material.  There  is  one  text- 
book for  each  30  pupils.  Paper  and 
notebooks  are  lacking. 

Italy.  Scarcity  of  schools,  lack  of 
heating  and  transport,  inadequate 
clothing  are  reduced  stamina  of  the 
children  makes  it  impossible  for  many 
to  attend  school. 

Japan.  There  is  a  desperate  need  for 
basic  educational  supplies,  such  as  pen- 
cils, paper,  erasers,  etc. 

Korea.  The  few  existing  schools  are 
poorly  organized  with  no  supplies  or 
equipment. 

Luxembourg.  Funds  for  rebuilding  of 
schools  are  a  problem.  The  heaviest 
educational  loss  has  been  in  technical 
and  scientific  equipment. 

The  Netherlands.  The  greatest  need 
is  for  books  and   technical  equipment. 

The  Phillipine  Republic.  The  sum 
needed  to  reconstruct  school  buildings 
and  to  replace  school  supplies  and 
equipment  is  estimated  at  a  value  of 
$115,000,000. 

Poland.  The  destruction  in  the  edu- 
cational field  is  indescribable.  Elemen- 
tary schools  need  pencils,  notebooks, 
pictures,  etc. 

Yugoslavia.  The  educational  program 
has  8,500  fewer  teachers  than  before 
the  war.  Classes  in  the  lower  four  often 
have  60-70  pupils. 


Supt.  Erwin  Endorses  Lost 
Colony  Contest 

Whole-hearted  endorsement  of  the 
Lost  Colony  Contest  was  given  by  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  in  a 
recent  letter  to  John  W.  Parker,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Roanoke  Island 
Association,  producer  of  the  Lost  Col- 
ony drama  by  Paul  Green,  which  is 
presented  each  summer  on  Roanoke 
Island.  "In  my  opinion,"  Superintend- 
ent Erwin  stated,  "this  contest  can  be 
correlated  very  effectively  with  the 
reaching  of  North  Carolina  history  in 
our  schools  and  would  be  of  great  value 
from    an    educational   point   of    view." 

"I  am  also  hopeful,"  Superintendent 
Erwin  continued,  "that  the  contest  will 
stimulate  the  attendance  of  thousands 
of  North  Carolina  school  children  at 
the  Lost  Colony  Pageant  this  summer. 
I  believe  every  child  in  North  Carolina 
ought  to  see  this  pageant.  ...  I  hope 
the  contest  may  have  wide  participa- 
tion throughout  the  schools  of  the 
State." 

Copies  of  the  contest  rules  have  been 
sent  to  all  the  schools  by  the  Lost  Col- 
ony management.  For  the  best  letters 
by  school  children  on  "Why  I  Would 
Like  to  See  The  Lost  Colony,"  prizes 
of  free  trips  to  Roanoke  Island,  tickets 
to  the  drama  with  all  expenses  paid 
will  be  given.  All  entries  must  be 
mailed    not    later    than    June    1,    1948. 


Department  to  Conduct 
Lunchroom  Workshops 

Three  workshops  for  school  lunch- 
room supervisors  and  managers  will  be 
conducted  next  month,  it  is  announced 
by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Super- 
visor of  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. These  workshops  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Wilmington,  June  7-11;  Raleigh, 
June  14-18;  and  Charlotte,  June  21-25. 
They  will  be  conducted  by  the  six  State 
School  Lunch  Supervisors :  Mrs.  Evelyn 
H.  Glenn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Silver,  Mrs. 
Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Martha  B.  Bar- 
nett,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Sabrie  W.  Reid,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Celeste  Reynolds,  supervisor  of  _the 
Mecklenburg  County  school  lunchrooms. 

The  workshops  will  cover  all  phases 
of  lunchroom  operation,  Mrs.  Maley 
stated,  such  as:  menu  planning,  mar- 
keting, work  organization,  sanitation, 
food  storage,  preparation  and  service, 
record  keeping,  and  budgeting.  There 
will  be  no  charges  other  than  the  usual 
transportation,    hotel    and    meal   costs. 
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Health  Education  Workshop 
To  Be  Conducted 

A  Health  Education  Workshop  will 
lie  conducted  this  year,  June  10-July 
24,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  direction  of  the  School- 
Health  Co-ordinating  Service,  a  joint 
division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  workshop 
is  to  provide  opportunities  for  teachers, 
administrators,  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel to  study  the  major  problems  of 
children  and  adults  and  to  plan  a  func- 
tional program  which  they  can  carry 
out  in  their  own  particular  work.  Six 
semester  hours  certification  credit  will 
be  given  to  those  who  complete  the 
work  satisfactorily. 

To  aid  those  who  attend  the  work- 
shop a  number  of  scholarships  are 
available.  These  will  range  in  value 
from  $50  to  $100.  Persons  who  wish  to 
obtain  scholarships  should  consult  the 
local  school  superintendent  or  health 
officer  for  application  blanks  and 
recommendations,  or  write  to  Charles 
E.  Spencer,  School-Health  Co-ordinat- 
ing Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Interracial  Commission  Issues 
Bulletin  on  Negro  Life 
In  America 

"Working  on  the  assumption  that 
knowledge  helps  understanding,"  a 
mimeograph  bulletin  giving  stories  of 
the  Negro  in  the  life  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  prepared 
by  the  North  Carolina  Commission  on 
Interracial  Co-operation. 

"Since  1921,"  the  foreword  of  the 
bulletin  states,  "the  North  Carolina 
Commission  on  Interracial  Co-operation 
has  sought  to  bring  about  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  between  the  mem 
bers  of  the  races  in  our  State.  Much 
has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  that  we,  as  citizens  of 
the  State,  may  appreciate  each  other." 

The  material  in  the  bulletin  is  pre- 
sented chronologically  under  the  fol- 
lowing topics :  How  the  Negro  Came  to 
America,  Negroes  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary Period,  Effects  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  on  Negroes,  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  Emancipation  and  Recon- 
struction, Life  Begins  Anew,  They  Con- 
tinued Their  Achievements  in  Many 
Fields,  and  the  Future.  A  bibliography 
of  selected  readings  on  the  Negro  is 
also  included. 


A  Good  Elementary  School 

1.  Children  spend,  as  a  rule,  ap- 
proximately three"  years  with  the 
same  teacher. 

2.  Camping  experiences  are  pro- 
vided for  all  children. 

3.  A  health  record  card  is  kept 
for  each  child. 

4.  The  average  cost,  per  pupil,  is 
double  what  it  was  in  1940. 

5.  Teachers  are  employed  for  the 
entire  year,  with  one  month  vaca- 
tion. 

6.  The  teacher  does  not  expect  the 
same  achievement  from  all  children. 

7.  Resourceful  people  in  the  com- 
munity are  invited  to  bring  their 
special  knowledge  and  talents  to  the 
school. 

8.  Small  business  enterprises  are 
operated  by  the  school  as  a  means 
of  training  children  in  economic 
skills. 

9.  School  buildings  are  planned 
with  the  help  of  teachers,  students 
and  other  citizens. 

10.  The  school  contains  a  room  for 
community  use. 

11.  School  buildings  include  facili- 
ties for  growing  and  caring  for 
plants  and  animals. 

12.  Each  classroom  has  a  phono- 
graph and  radio. 

(These  12  points  are  among  sug- 
gestions in  "Education  for  All 
American  Children,"  released  by  the 
Educational    Policies    Commission. ) 


New  Films  on  Elements 
Of  Art  Released 

A  series  of  eight  discussional  slide- 
films,  Elements  of  Art,  is  announced  by 
The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  distribu- 
tor for  Curriculum  Films.  The  purpose 
of  this  series  is  "not  to  teach  students 
to  be  artists,  but  rather  to  express 
themselves  through  drawing  and  paint- 
ing." Each  film  helps  the  teacher  ex- 
plain an  important  element  of  art.  The 
films  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  in- 
troduce interesting  activities  in  work- 
ing with  these  elements. 

Films  in  the  series  are:  (1)  lines, 
(2)  shapes,  (3)  more  shapes,  (4)  solid 
shapes,  (5)  color,  (6)  using  color,  (7) 
proportion,  (8)  painting  a  picture. 
Price  for  the  series  is  $33.50,  or  $4.95 
per  individual  film. 

For  details  write  to  The  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  2821  East  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Detroit  11,  Michigan. 


Former  School  Principal 
Becomes  State  Health  Officer 

Dr.  John  William  Ray  Norton,  for- 
mer school  principal  of  two  North  Caro- 
lina high  schools,  was  elected  State 
Health  Officer  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  succeed 
Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds  who  will  retire 
June  30,  1948. 

Dr.  Norton  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Trinity  College,  now  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  1920.  For  two  years  follow- 
ing his  graduation  he  was  principal  of 
the  Lumberton  High  School.  In  1923-24 
he  was  principal  of  the  Sneads  Grove 
School  in  his  native  county,  Scotland, 
after  having  taken  the  year  1922-23  off 
to  study  law. 

In  1924  Dr.  Norton  entered  the  Uni- 
versity to  study  medicine.  Following 
his  completion  of  the  two-year  course 
there,  he  enrolled  in  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1928  with  the  M.D.  degree.  He 
has  had  broad  experience  in  the  medi- 
cal field — in  hospitals,  public  health 
work  and  in  the  United  States  Army. 
He  is  coming  back  to  the  State  from 
the  TVA  where  he  has  been  a  staff  of- 
ficer of  that  organization. 


Peabody  College  to  Hold 
Curriculum  Conference 

Educational  Leadership  for  Living 
and  Learning  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
eighteenth  annual  conference  on  cur- 
riculum improvement  to  be  held  at  Pea- 
body  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on 
July  22  and  23,  1948.  Four  outstanding 
needs  have  been  selected  for  which 
educational  leadership  is  needed  at  this 
time  ;  understanding  children  ;  improv- 
ing the  learning  environment ;  under- 
standing the  community ;  and  planning 
the  school  program. 

The  conference  will  be  opened  by 
Henry  H.  Hill,  President  of  Peabody 
College.  Forrest  W.  Murphy,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Mississippi,  will  preside  over  the  first 
general  session  and  W.  Morrison  Mc- 
Call,  Director  of  Instruction,  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Education,  will 
be  the  chairman  of  the  second  general 


Following  the  first  general  meeting, 
four  groups  will  hold  two  consecutive 
sessions  for  intensive  discussion  of  the 
major  phases  of  school  improvement. 
Over  50  authorities  will  serve  as  dis- 
cussion   leaders    and    panel    members. 
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Department  Initiates 
Preparation  of  Math  Course 

Preparation  of  a  bulletin  on  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  was  initiated 
recently  by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  a  letter  to  superintendents 
in  which  he  requested  the  "names  of 
some  teachers  who  have  done  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic." 

"There  is  a  real  need  for  a  bulletin 
on  teaching  of  mathematics,"  Dr.  High- 
smith  stated.  ...  In  the  preparation 
of  the  proposed  bulletin  we  need  your 
help  and  that  of  your  principals  and 
teachers." 

"Miss  Mary  Van  O'Briant  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Combs  will  serve  as  co-ordinators 
in  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  bul- 
letin." 

This  is  the  fifth  course  of  study  pub- 
lication that  has  been  initiated  within 
the  past  few  months,  the  other  four  be- 
ing Health  Education,  Home  Econom- 
ics, Social  Studies,  and  Science.  A  new 
course  of  study  in  Business  Education 
is  now  being  printed  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  use  beginning  this  fall. 

Board  Approves  More 
Special  Tax  Elections 

Special  tax  elections  were  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
regular  meeting  on  April  1  for  the  fol- 
lowing administrative  units : 

Granville  County,  15  cents. 

Shelby,  25  cents. 

Statesville,  15  cents. 

Winston-Salem,  15  cents. 

At  its  March  2  meeting  approval  was 
given  to  a  special  election  in  Raleigh 
in  which  a  15-cent  levy  would  be  voted 
on.  This  election  was  held  on  April  10 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  2,809  to  2,087. 


JULIUS 

Julius  Riddick,  messenger-clerk  for 
the  State  offices,  died  March  26,  1948, 
after  several  weeks  illness  due  to  a 
heart  ailment.  Julius  came  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1914,  during  the  administration  of  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Joyner.  He  served  also  under  Dr. 
E.  C.  Brooks,  Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  and  the 
present  Superintendent,  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  a  total  of  34  years. 

On  his  death,  Superintendent  Erwin 
said,  "We  have  lost  a  valuable  em- 
ployee; Julius  was  always  faithful  and 
dependable  in  his  work,  which  included 
the  carrying  of  important  State  papers 
between  the  various  offices  of  the  State 
government.    We    shall    all   miss    him." 


W.  C.  to  Offer  Business 
Education  in  Summer 
Session 

Business  Education  courses  for 
teachers  will  be  offered  at  the  Summer 
Session  of  Woman's  College,  Greens- 
boro, June  7-July  16.  These  courses  will 
carry  graduate  credit  toward  Master 
of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  in 
Business  Education  degrees.  They  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Distribu- 
tive Education  personnel  and  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  basic  business  and 
office  education.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  serve  three  groups :  Special 
students,  beginning  graduate  students, 
and  advanced  graduate  students. 

In  addition  to  business  education, 
other  courses  will  be  offered  and  are 
fully  described  in  the  Summer  Session 
Bulletin  which  may  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Dennis  H.  Cooke,  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session.  Detailed  information 
concerning  business  education  courses 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Vance  T. 
Littlejohn,  Head  Department  of  Busi- 
ness Education  or  W.  B.  Logan, 
Teacher  Trainer,  Distributive  Educa- 
tion. 

Americans  Favor  Training 
On  Musical  Instruments 

Americans  believe  overwhelmingly 
that  every  child  should  get  training  on 
musical  instruments  in  school,  while 
the  training  actually  provided  is  far 
behind  public  desires.  The  people  be- 
lieve the  training  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  tax  funds,  should  in  most  cases 
be  free  to  the  student,  should  be  offered 
during  school  hours,  and  should  be  re- 
warded with  credit  toward  graduation. 

This  is  revealed  by  a  survey  con- 
ducted for  the  American  Music  Con- 
ference by  an  independent  New  York 
research  organization,  A.  S.  Bennett 
Associates,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Albert  Haring  of  Indiana  University. 
The  cross-section  of  opinion  in  urban 
areas  has  been  completed,  and  addition 
of  rural  figures  soon  will  make  the  sur- 
vey an  accurate  analysis  of  American 
public  opinion  on  many  aspects  of 
music. 

Most  startling  fact  in  the  findings  to 
date  is  that  85  per  cent  of  all  families 
believe  class  instruction  on  musical  in- 
struments should  be  offered  in  the 
schools  in  the  same  way  as  cooking 
classes,  manual  training  or  physical 
education — paid  for  out  of  tax-sup- 
ported school  funds.  Those  queried  in- 
cluded many  families  without  children, 
yet    the    willingness    to    support    music 


Good  Things  to  Learn 

Learn  to  laugh:  A  good  laugh  is 
better  than  medicine. 

Learn  to  attend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness:  Few   men   can   do   that   well. 

Learn  to  say  kind  things:  Nobody 
even  resents  them. 

Learn  to  avoid  hasty  remarks: 
They  cause  much  of  the  world's 
trouble. 

Learn  to  stop  grumbling:  See 
some  good  in  the  world,  or  keep  the 
bad  to  yourself. 

Learn  to  hide  aches  with  a  simile: 
Nobody  is  much  interested  anyway. 

And  above  all,  learn  to  smile:  It 
pays! 


State  P.T.A.  Adopts 
1948  Platform 

A  program,  topped  by  a  plank  endors- 
ing a  $2,400  minimum  salary  for  teach- 
ers, was  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
which   met  in  Raleigh   on   April   14-15. 

The  program  adopted  at  this  meeting 
also  included  a  reduction  in  the  teach- 
ing load  not  to  exceed  30  pupils  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance,  a  teacher  re- 
cruitment program,  passage  of  health 
bills  in  Congress,  continuous  effort  to 
secure  Federal-aid  for  education,  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  standards  for  mothers 
and  minors,  request  for  an  appropri- 
ation for  assistance  to  needy  youth  not 
eligible  to  dependent  children,  and  in- 
creased appropriation  for  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  program. 

training  through  taxes  was  emphatic. 
Only    6.1    per    cent    voiced    opposition. 

Of  the  respondents  who  are  in  favor 
of  payment  from  school  funds,  62.8  per 
cent  say  the  lessons  should  be  given 
free ;  only  24.7  think  a  small  additional 
charge  should  be-  made. 

The  answers  from  the  same  group  on 
whether  lessons  should  be  given  dur- 
ing school  hours  and  whether  credits 
towards  graduation  should  be  given  for 
music  logically  follow  the  same  tack : 
68.4  per  cent  think  school  time  should 
be  used  and  85.2  per  cent  think  credit 
should  be  given  for  music  study. 

Another  impressive  indication  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  music  education  in 
schools  turned  up  in  answers  to  the 
question  "what  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  music."  The  largest 
percentage,  30.8  per  cent  say  the  solu- 
tion is  "more  emphasis  on  school  mu- 
sic." 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


State  Board  of  Education  Has 
Responsibility  for  School 
Operation 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  9  and 
(hank  you  for  your  kind  reference  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  January   13,  1947. 

You  request  me  to  advise  you  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  law  of  North  Caro- 
lina places  responsibility  for  all  phases 
of  school  operation  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Constitution,  in  Article  IX,  Sec- 
tion 8,  provides  that  the  general  super- 
vision and  administration  of  the  free 
public  school  system  and  of  the  educa- 
tional funds  provided  for  the  support 
thereof  shall  be  vested  in  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Section  9  of  Ar- 
ticle IX  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  State  Boad  of  Education  shall 
have  the  power  to  divide  the  State  into 
a  convenient  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts ;  to  regulate  the  grade,  salary 
and  qualifications  of  teachers ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  and  adoption  of 
textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools;  to  apportion  and  equalize  the 
public  school  funds  over  the  State ;  and 
generally  to  supervise  and  administer 
the  free  public  school  system  of  the 
State  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  in  relation  thereto. 

This  section  further  provides  that 
all  the  powers  enumerated  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  and  subject  to 
such  laws  as  may  be  enacted  from 
lime  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Under  authority  of  these  constitu- 
tional provisions,  the  Legislature  has 
enacted  laws  dealing  with  the  operation 
of  our  public  school  system,  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  Controller 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
all  of  which  you  will  find  in  Chapter 
530  of  the  Session   Laws  of  1945. 

The  Constitution  and  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
have  placed  the  responsibility  for  all 
phases  of  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  in  conformity  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Legislature  relating  thereto 
and  the  constitutional  provisions. — 11 
Feb.  1948. 


Bond  Issues  Must  Be  County- 
Wide  Except  Where  Local 
Acts  Provide  Otherwise 

I  received  your  letter  of  March  13, 
in  which  you  state  that  the  Board  of 

County  Commissioners  of ...  County 

has  directed  you  to  request  an  opinion 
from  me  as  to  whether  bonds  for  the 
building    of    a    school    gymnasium    in 

Township  could  be  authorized 

by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  that  town- 
ship or  would  it  be  necessary  for  the 
bonds  to  be  voted  by  the  county  at 
large. 

Under  our  County  Finance  Act,  bonds 
for  building  school  buildings  can  be 
issued  only  on  a  county-wide  basis  and 
they  cannot  be  voted  by  school  districts 
or  on  the  basis  of  township  lines. 

Several  Public-Local  Acts  have  been 
adopted  by  various  counties  of  the 
State  authorizing  the  issuance  of  school 
bonds  on  a  district  basis  upon  a  favor- 
able vote  of  the  people.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Buncombe  County  Act 
was  sustained  in  the  case  of  Fletcher 
v.  Commissioners  of  Buncombe  County, 
218  N.  C.  1,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Yadkin  County 
Act  was  upheld  in  the  case  of  Hinson 
v.  The  Commissioners  of  Yadkin 
County,  218  N.  C.  13.  I  do  not  think 
that   you    have   such    a    Local    Act    in 

- —County  but  you  might  be  sure 

about   this  by  inquiring  of  your   local 

school  authorities  or . — 16  March 

1948. 
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Statutes  Outline  Procedure 
For  Holding  Supplementary 
School  Tax  Elections 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  January  17  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  Superintendent of  the 

—  City  Schools,  in  which  he  re- 
quests a  copy  of  a  manual  which  he 
understands  that  this  office  has  pre- 
pared as  to  the  procedure  in  holding 
supplementary     school     tax     elections. 

This  office  does  not  have  such  a  man- 
ual, but  one  is  in  the  process  of  prepa- 
ration by  the  Institute  of  Government 
and  of  course  is  based  somewhat  upon 
opinions  heretofore  expressed  by  this 
office.  I  suggest  that  Superintendent 
write  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  requesting  that  a 
copy  of  the  manual  be  sent  to  him  if 
it  has  been  completed. 

In    addition    thereto    Mr. 
raises  the  following  questions  : 

•'1.  How  should  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
legal  notices  in  regard  to  the  election 
and  the  ballots  be  worded?  In  our  case, 
we  now  have  authorized  a  fifteen-cent 
levy  and  will  probably  increase  it 
twenty-five  cents  to  make  a  total  of 
forty  cents." 

"2.  What  is  the  least  time  that  can 
intervene  before  or  after  the  primary 
elections  to  be  held  this  spring  may  a 
special    school   tax    election   be   held?" 

As  to  the  first  question,  I  think  that 
the  answers  may  be  found  in  Sections 
115-361  and  115-188  and  Articles  22, 
23,  and  24  of  the  General  Statutes. 

As  to  the  second  question  I  do  not 
find  any  statute  which  limits  the  time 
which  must  intervene  between  a  pri- 
mary election  and  the  date  fixed  for 
holding  a  supplementary  school  tax 
election. 

If  there  are  any  other  specific  ques- 
tions which  Mr.  .._.  has  in  mind. 
I  will  lie  glad  to  assist  him  in  any  way 
possible  but  I  suggest  that  he  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  County  Attorney 
whose  duty  it  is  to  handle  matters  of 
this  kind  for  the  county.— 23  Jan.  1948. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May  1943) 

The  new  15-member  State  Board 
of  Education,  comprised  of  the  ex- 
office  members  and  12  members  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Broughton  in 
accordance  with  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  passed  at  the  last 
general  election,  met  on  April  8th  in 
the  Governor's  office  where  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  W.   P.   Stacy. 

The  annual  Hampton  Institute 
Alumni  Award  was  presented  this 
year  to  Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor 
Colored  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
Department     of     Public     Instruction. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  all  school  su- 
perintendents William  P.  Hodges, 
State  Insurance  Commissioner,  cau- 
tioned against  the  use  of  temporary 
wiring  for  lighting  effects  for  com- 
mencement exercises. 

The  Greenville  city  schools  under 
the  direction  of  Superintendent  June 
H.  Rose  is  making  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  aid  the  Nation's  War  pro- 
gram. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May  1938) 
On  Monday,  April   2  5,  the  citizens 
of  Raleigh  by  a  1,37  4  majority  voted 
a    17-cent  property   tax  levy  to  sup- 

)  plement  the  State  funds  for  the  op- 

;  eration  of  the  public  schools  in  that 

'   unit. 

1  On  April  5,  the  citizens  of  Morgan- 
ton  voted  overwhelmingly  to  use  a 
part  of  the  local  district  funds  raised 
from  a  levy  authorized  two  years  ago 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school 
band  and  for  athletic  programs  in 
all  the  schools. 

Two  12-year-old  girls,  Wanona 
Rash  and  Fern  Templeton,  from 
Union  Grove  High  School,  Iredell 
County,  won  the  Statewide  debating 
championship  recently  held  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  Lowell  School  recently  had  a 
most  interesting  school  exhibit  which 
included  all  grades,  elementary  and 
high  school. 

The  State  prize  of  $10  for  the  best 
essay  in  the  ninth  annual  Gorgas  Es- 
say Contest  recently  completed  was 
won  by  William  Warren,  Jr.,  of  the 
Lee  H.  Edwards  High  School  of  Ashe- 
ville,  according  to  a  report  to  Super- 
intendent Erwin  by  Dr.  George  Crile, 
President  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute. 


Meaning  of  Armaments 

You  know,  my  fellow  citizens, 
what  armaments  mean:  great 
standing  armies,  great  stores  of 
war  materials.  They  do  not  mean 
burdensome  taxation  merely;  they 
do  not  mean  merely  compulsory 
military  service  which  saps  the 
economic  strength  of  the  nations; 
but  they  mean  also  the  building 
up  of  a  military  class  .  .  . 

So  soon  as  you  have  a  military 
class,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  your  form  of  govern- 
ment is;  if  you  are  determined  to 
be  armed  to  the  teeth,  you  must 
obey  the  orders  and  directions  of 
the  only  men  who  can  control  the 
great  machinery  of  war. 

Elections  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance, because  they  determine  the 
political  policy,  and  back  of  that 
political  policy  is  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  men  trained  to 
arms,  enormous  bodies  of  dis- 
ciplined men,  wondering  if  they 
are  never  going  to  be  allowed  to 
use  their  education  and  their  skill 
and  ravage  some  great  people  with 
the  force  of  arms.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  armaments — Woodrow 
Wilson,  September  6,   1919. 


Suggestions  for  Utilizing 
Motion  Pictures  in  the 
Classroom  Released 

"Suggestions  for  Effective  Techni- 
ques of  Utilizing  Motion  Pictures  in  the 
Classroom,"  is  the  title  of  DeVry 
School  Service  Bulletin  No.  4  just  re- 
leased. 

The  Bulletin  covers  in  a  very  concise 
and  practical  manner  the  methods  a 
teacher  may  develop  in  making  the  mo- 
tion picture  film  an  effective  teaching 
aid  in  the  classroom. 

No  charge  is  made  for  copies  of  this 
Bulletin  and  requests  sent  to  C.  R. 
< 'rakes,  Educational  Consultant,  DeVry 
Corporation,  1111  Armitage  Avenue, 
Chicago  14,  Illinois,  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 


English  Usage 


A  young  man  just  out  of  college  got 
a  job  in  a  large  office.  Duriug  the  lunch 
hour  he  read  a  notice  on  the  bulletin 
board.  He  sniffed  and  said  to  another 
employee :  "It  is  pretty  hard  to  take 
instructions  from  a  man  who  knows  no 
better  than  to  end  a  sentence  with  a 
preposition." 

The  remark  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
vice-president  who  had  written  the  no- 
tice. 

.  The  next  day  the  bulletin  board  car- 
ried this  notice:  "There  is  in  this 
organization   a    certain   amount   of   in- 


MAKING  TODAYS  NEWS 

Charlotte.  Special  instruction  for 
mentally  retarded  children  was  as- 
sured today  (March  3)  when  the 
Charlotte  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce voted  to  employ  a  skilled 
teacher  to  conduct  this  program. — 
Charlotte  Ntfws. 

Iredell.  The  Iredell  county  board 
of  eduction  yesterday  (March  1)  set 
minimum  school  building  needs  in 
the  county  at  $1,080,000  and  re- 
quested that  such  amount  be  their 
part  in  a  county-wide  school  bond 
issue  which  is  now  being  proposed 
locally. — Statesville   Record. 

Davie.  Stressing  the  fact  too  little 
is  being  done  in  most  schools  today 
to  care  for  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual child,  a  panel  discussion  fea- 
tured the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Mocksville  P.T.A.  last  Tues- 
day night  (March  16). — Mocksville 
Enterprise. 

Durham.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  superintendent  and  members  of 
the  City  School  Board,  W.  L.  Fou- 
shee,  local  attorney,  asks  that  if  the 
board  intends  to  retire  all  teachers 
having  reached  the  age  of  60,  65  or 
70,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  teach- 
ers are  entitled  to  have  official  no- 
tice "of  that  fact  now." — Durham 
Sun. 

Winston-Salem.  Only  about  a  half 
of  the  white  boys  and  girls  who  enter 
Winston-Salem  schools  receive  high 
school  diplomas,  and  only  about  a 
fifth  of  the  Negro  boys  and  girls 
graduate,  according  to  a  statistical 
report  from  City  Schools  Superin- 
tendent John  Watson  Moore. — Wins- 
ton-Salem Journal. 

Elkin.  Mrs.  Annie  Gray  Moore, 
State  Health  Educator,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Moore,  Physical  Educational 
Advisor,  both  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Raleigh,  returned  yesterday 
(Wednesday)  after  a  three-day  ses- 
sion- of  discussion  and  activities  with 
the  teachers  of  the  Elkin  city  schools. 
— Elkin  Tribune. 

Charlotte.  At  least  34  teachers  in 
the  Charlotte  school  system  will  give 
up  their  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent, term,  Superintendent  H.  P.  Hard- 
ing announced  yesterday  (April  1) 
after  tabulating  the  teacher  answers 
to  a  recent  contract  questionnaire. — 
Charlotte   Observer. 

subordination  up  with  which  I  will  not 
put." 
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Education  Study  Reveals  Progress 
Reports  Room  For  Improvement 


Findings  of  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission's study  advisory  committee  in- 
dicate that  North  Carolina  has  made 
much  progress  in  education,  but  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina, 
according  to  Executive  Secretary  W.  H. 
Plemmons. 

Plemmons  describes  the  work  of  the 
18-meinber  commission  through  its  15 
study  and  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  some  300  persons  throughout 
the  State,  and  says  that  "some  general 
and  some  specific  information"  has 
been  secured  from  every  county  in  the 
State  during  the  two-year   study. 

Some  important  findings  of  the  com- 
mittees to  date,  he  said,  include  these : 

1.  The  teaching  load  of  some  of  the 
Tar  Heel  teachers  is  much  too  heavy. 

2.  More  than  2,000  of  our  white  teach- 
ers do  not  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  standard  class  A  certifi- 
cate, and  the  teacher  shortage  is  grow- 
ing worse. 

3.  Far  too  few  young  people  are  en- 
tering the  teaching  profession  to  meet 
even  our  present  needs. 

4.  There  are  thousands  of  handi- 
capped children  who  are  not  receiving 
the  special  types  of  education  they 
need. 

5.  The  principal's  time  is  consumed 
by  too  many  duties  that  are  not  direct- 
ly related  to  improving  the  educational 
program. 

6.  Too  many  children  who  ride  buses 
must  leave  home  Irom  one  and  one  half 
to  two  hours  before  school  opens  and 
wait  that  long  before  returning  home 
after  school. 

7.  The  larger  the  school,  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  gradu- 
ate. 

8.  A  large  proportion  of  school  plants 
are  substandard  and  inadequate. 

9.  Too  many  schools  are  too  small  to 
provide  an  adequate  educational  pro- 
gram at  a  reasonable  cost. 

10.  Vocational  training  is  inadequate. 
"Some  one  has  observed  that  a  more 

adequate  educational  program  will  cost 
more  money,"  Plemmons  says,  "to  which 
another   replied   that  it  would   at   the 


same  time  save  money."  A  committee 
has  already  proposed  a  six-  to  ten-year 
school  building  program  for  construc- 
tion and  repair  work. 

The  State  Education  Commission  is 
headed  by  R.  Grady  Rankin,  of  Gas- 
tonia,  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  of  Tay- 
lorsville,  is  secretary.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  is  financed  through  $50,000 
appropriated  by  the  1947  General  As- 
sembly and  a  grant  from  the  Knapp 
Foundation  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Ivey  Resigns 
From  University 

Dr.  John  E.  Ivey  has  resigned  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
prepare  a  detailed  plan  on  which  the 
South  can  build  its  regional  education 
system.  He  was  chosen  by  a  committee 
of  educators  to  begin  immediately  an 
18-month  study  of  the  region's  needs 
and  opportunities  for  interstate  co- 
operation in  training  youth. 

Professor  Ivey's  two  primary  tasks 
will  be  to  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  regional  courses  and  research  facili- 
ties where  needed,  and  to  make  a 
long-range  study  which  the  South  can 
use  as  a  basis  for  building  a  system 
of  co-operative  institutions.  These 
would  lie  designed  to  give  Southern 
youths  what  technical  training  they 
need  without  leaving  the  South  to 
obtain  it. 
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Scott  to  Ask  for  Increase 
In  Teacher  Pay 

W.  Kerr  Scott,  Democratic  nominee 
for  governor,  recently  repeated  the 
piedge  which  he  made  during  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  that  he  would  ask  the 
General  Assembly  of  1949  to  provide 
teachers  a  substantial  pay  increase 
retroactive  to  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

Mr.  Scott  stated  that  he  was  repeat- 
ing his  campaign  pledge  at  the  request 
of  educational  leaders  with  the  view 
that  it  would  attract  more  trained 
teachers  into  the  profession  this  fall 
thus  tending  to  alleviate  the  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers.  Last  year,  records 
show,  there  were  approximately  3,000 
teachers  who  held  certificates  based  on 
(raining  below  college  graduation  basis. 

Scott's  pledge  during  the  campaign 
reads  as  follows :  "With  the  heavy 
teacher  load  already  existing,  and  the 
dwindling  of  replacement  personnel,  the 
public  schools  are  in  an  emergency.  .  .  . 
I  pledge  you  that  ...  I,  as  governor, 
shall  urge  upon  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949  prompt  retroactive  adjustment 
of  pay  for  teachers.  .   .  ." 


U.  S.  Office  Announces 
Democracy  Contest 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  an- 
nounces the  second  annual  "Voice  of 
Democracy"  contest  for  high-school 
students  throughout  the  nation.  With 
the  same  theme  as  for  1947-48,  "I 
Speak  for  Democracy,"  the  contest  for 
1948-49  will  reach  a  climax  during 
National  Radio  Week,  November  14-20. 
It  is  planned  that  local  winners  will 
be  chosen  during  that  week. 

By  means  of  transcriptions,  the  local 
winners  will  later  compete  successively 
in  state  contests  and  in  the  national 
contest.  Four  regional  winners  in  the 
national  contest  will  receive  $500  col- 
lege scholarships  and  other  awards,  as 
well  as  a  trip  to  Washington. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association,  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  by 
local  chapters  of  the  IT.  S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  endorsed 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


We  are  embarking  upon  a  school  year  that  holds  promise  of  much  ad- 
vance in  the  field  of  public  education  in  this  State.  A  barometer  of  this 
prediction  of  improved  schools  includes  the  following: 

There  are  good  prospects  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all 
school  personnel.  Influential  officials  and  citizens  are  advocating  a  mini- 
mum annual  salary  for  teachers  holding  a  Class  A  certificate  of  $2,400, 
with  gradual  increases  up  to  $3,600  for  additional  experience.  Commen- 
surate increases  to  other  school  employees  are  also  being  advocated. 

There  is  a  widespread  interest  in  a  proposal  to  provide  $25  to  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  and  modernization  of  school  buildings  and  the 
equalization  of  such  facilities  among  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

There  are  good  prospects  for  a  greatly  improved  program  of  health  and 
physical  education,  with  physical  examinations  for  all  school  children. 

These  and  many  other  things  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  of  our  State  is  pointed  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  public  school  system.  There  is  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of 
public  interest  in  schools,  as  indicated  by  a  P.  T.  A.  membership  of  175,000, 
expressions  of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life,  widespread  publicity  about  edu- 
cational matters,  and  favorable  editorials  in  many  of  our  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

I  am  optimistic  in  the  feeling  that  we  are  truly  at  the  threshold  of 
achieving  a  system  of  schools  which  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the  best  in 
this  nation. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Volume  XIII 

This  is  Volume  XIII  of  this  publication. 
With  this  first  number  of  this  volume  we  are 
beginning-  to  feel  stabilized.  In  other  words, 
we  not  only  feel  that  the  Bulletin  has  become 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system;  we  also 
feel  that  our  efforts  are  appreciated  and  that 
you  like  to  have  the  type  of  information  which 
is  brought  to  you  through  its  columns.  There 
will  be  no  great  changes  in  the  make-up  of  this 
volume  over  that  of  Volume  XII.  As  hereto- 
fore, we  shall  strive  to  make  the  Bulletin  more 
readable  both  in  form  and  content.  We  also 
hope  that  you  will  participate  in  its  content  by 
sending  in  both  suggestions  and  material. 

Contests 

Schools  are  reaching  the  saturation  point 
with  contests.  Some  of  these  contests  have 
merit  and  can  be  correlated  satisfactorily  with 
the  regular  course  of  study.  There  are  other 
contests,  however,  even  though  sponsored  by 
civic  and  service  groups  and  perhaps  are  com- 
mendable, that  do  not  fit  in  with  regular  school 
work. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  has  attempted  to  screen  the 
many  contests  sponsored  on  a  national  basis, 
and  where  such  contests  have  the  approval  of 
this  organization,  they  may  be  accepted  as 
coming  up  to  school  standards. 

This  publication  has  printed  announce- 
ments of  various  contests  as  information  to 
the  schools.  We  have  endeavored  to  include 
only  those  which  we  thought  might  be  corre- 
lated with  subjects  taught  in  school.  Then, 
too,  we  had  in  mind  that  no  one  school  would 
participate  in  all  such  contests. 

The  Bulletin  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
principal  and  teachers  may  use  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  how  all  contests  will  be  handled. 
Certainly  the  regular  work  of  the  school  should 
not  be  neglected  on  account  of  any  contest. 
And  especial  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  controversial  topics  for  essays, 
cartoons,  etc.,  in  cases  where  the  schools  may 
be  used  as  a  means  of  propagandizing  a  par- 
ticular issue. 


Bigger  and  Better 

There  are  963  public  high  schools  in  the 
State.  Nearly  half  (458)  of  this  number  have 
fewer  than  six  teachers.  All  except  42  of  the 
458  are  located  in  county  units. 

Authorities  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion are  of  the  opinion  that  a  school  having 
students  in  number  sufficient  for  the  employ- 
ment of  six  teachers  is  an  absolute  minimum 
for  effective  results.  This  will  give  four  teach- 
ers for  regular  courses  and  two  for  vocational 
subjects. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  need,  therefore, 
for  further  consolidation  of  high  school  units. 
In  fact,  a  committee  of  the  State  Education 
Commission  has  urged  this  very  thing.  During 
the  early  growth  of  the  public  high  school  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina,  many  buildings  were 
erected.  These  buildings  answered  very  satis- 
factorily the  needs  of  the  program  and  the 
course  of  study  that  day,  they  say. 

But  now,  the  Commission's  committees 
point  out,  "The  schoolhouse  of  the  past  is  not 
adequate  for  present  and  future  educational 
and  community  needs.  School  plant  planners 
must  plan  in  terms  of  larger  classrooms  for 
greater  pupil  activities;  provisions  must  be 
made  for  special  activities  of  both  school  and 
community  groups;  greater  attention  must  be 
given  to  better  seeing  conditions  for  eyesight 
conservation;  and  the  plant  must  consider  the 
health  and  safety  of  occupants. 

"When  planning  the  school  now,  officials 
should  consider  having  a  school  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  possible  an  enriched  program,  in- 
cluding several  forms  of  vocational  education. 

"The  narrow  offering  found  in  the  small 
high  school,  limited  as  it  is  to  traditional  col- 
lege preparatory  studies,  simply  means  that  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  small 
school  are  not  met." 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  are  bigger  high 
schools  in  order  that  there  will  be  better  high 
schools  for  a  greater  number  of  boys  and  girls. 


STATE  EMPLOYS  26,538 
TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 


Fewer  Nonstandard 

A  total  of  26,538  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals were  employed  during  the  school 
year  1947-48,  tabulations  recently  made 
in  the  Controller's  Office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  reveal. 

Of  this  total  24,593  were  State  al- 
lotted and  consequently  were  paid  from 
State  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
State  salary  schedule.  A  part  of  this 
number  were  paid  supplements  from 
local  funds.  Nearly  2,000  of  the  total 
(1,945)  were  paid  entirely  from  local 
funds  (904)  and  from  Federal,  State 
and  local  vocational  funds  (1,041).  The 
total  included  1,138  classified  princi- 
pals, 444  elementary  and  894  high 
school. 

Considering  State-allotted  teachers 
only,  the  tabulations  show  a  drop  for 
tbe  first  time  since  1942-43  in  the  num- 
ber of  nonstandard  teachers,  those  hold- 


ing certificates  based  on  training  below 
college  graduation.  In  1942-43,  the  tabu- 
lations show,  there  were  1,961  teachers 
in  this  group.  This  number  increased 
annually  thereafter  to  2,453,  2,842, 
3,074  and  to  3,470  in  1946-47.  Last  year 
ihe  figure  was  3,191. 

In  case  of  white  teachers  only,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  in  this 
group,  as  follows:  1,022  in  1941-42, 
1,234  in  1942-43,  1,929  in  1943-44,  2,410 
in  1944-45,  2,650  in  1945-46,  3,115  in 
1946-47,  and  2,909  in  1947-48,  a  decrease 
of  206. 

The  tabulations  show  a  decrease  for 
each  of  these  years  in  the  case  of  Negro 
State-allotted  teachers — from  1,125  in 
1941-42  to  only  282  in  1947-48. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  a  tab- 
ulation of  State-allotted  teachers  in  ac- 
cordance with  type  of  certificate  held 
for  recent  years. 


CLASS  OF  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  TEACHERS 

TOTAL 


Year 

G 

A 

TS 

C 

Elein.  A 

Elem.  B 

Wone 

Total 

1941-42 

299 

20,950 

1.689 

258 

73 

19 

108 

23,396 

1942-43 

479 

21,004 

1,371 

399 

57 

27 

107 

23.444 

1943-44 

529 

20,024 

1,474 

489 

183 

94 

213 

23,006 

1944-45 

545 

19,608 

1,526 

570 

253 

163 

330 

22,995 

1945-46 

62S 

19,106 

1,478 

620 

337 

228 

411 

22,808 

1946-47 

6S3 

19.093 

1,612 

700 

375 

274 

509 

23.246 

1947-48 

822 

19,242 

1,550 

668 

334 

259 

380 

23,255 

WHITE 

1941-42 

276 

15,144 

815 

146 

46 

10 

5 

16,442 

1942-43 

430 

14,814 

815 

303 

47 

20 

49 

16,478 

1943-44 

456 

13,747 

1,109 

409 

167 

84 

160 

16,132 

1944-45 

445 

13,251 

1,235 

502 

238 

154 

281 

16,106 

1945-46 

483 

12.824 

1,191 

555 

317 

219 

368 

15,957 

1946-47 

493 

12,795 

1,369 

648 

357 

267 

474 

16,403 

1947-48 

542 

13,002 

1,351 

628 

321 

254 

355 

16,453 

NEGRO 

1941-42 

23 

5,806 

874 

112 

27 

9 

103 

6,954 

1942-43 

49 

6,190 

556 

96 

10 

7 

58 

6,966 

1943-44 

73 

6,277 

365 

80 

16 

10 

53 

6.874 

1944-45 

100 

6,357 

291 

68 

15 

9 

49 

6,889 

1945-46 

145 

6,282 

2S7 

65 

20 

9 

43 

6,851 

1946-47 

190 

6,298 

243 

52 

18 

7. 

35 

6,843 

1947-48 

2S0 

6,240 

199 

40 

13 

5 

25 

6,802 

Department  Makes  Plans 
For  New  Publications 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the 
preparation  of  five  new  publications  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
These  bulletins  are:  Arithmetic,  Sci- 
ence, Social  Studies,  Health  Education, 
and  the  School  Lunch  Program.  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  write 
these  several  bulletins,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  schools  for  use  dur- 
ing the  1949-50  school  term. 


Board  Defers  Date  for 
Meeting  Requirement 
For  Principal's  Certificate 

The  effective  date  for  meeting  the 
requirement  of  a  master's  degree  for  a 
principal's  certificate  was  deferred  un- 
til September  1,  1949,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  May  19  meet- 
ing. 

The  Board  also  modified  the  certifica- 
tion regulations  as  to  teachers  who 
lack    less    than   12   semester   hours   of 


American  Council  on 
Education  Announces 
1949  Teacher  Exam 
Program 

Arrangements  may  now  be  made  for 
the  establishment  of  examining  centers 
for  the  tenth  annual  administration  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education's 
national  teacher  examinations.  The 
teacher  examinations  are  administered 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  and  examining 
centers  are  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  school  systems  and  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions. 

Many  superintendents  and  boards  of 
education  require  or  advise  applicants 
for  teaching  positions  to  present  na- 
tional teacher  examination  records. 
The  examination  results  are  used  as 
one  of  the  factors  in  teacher  selection. 

The  teacher  examinations  also  are 
administered  in  connection  with  teach- 
er education  programs  in  colleges  and 
universities,  both  at  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  Used  in  combination 
with  additional  information  such  as 
that  provided  by  records  of  experience, 
academic  marks,  ratings  of  various 
aspects  of  personality,  etc.,  the  teacher 
examination  results  can  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  raising  of  standards  of 
teaching. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
welcomes  the  use  of  its  teacher  exami- 
nations by  any  school  system  or  col- 
lege, provided  assurance  is  given  that 
the  examination  results  will  be  used 
wisely  in  combination  with  other  sig- 
nificant information  concerning  the 
prospective  teacher. 

Arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  examining  centers  should  be  made 
by  superintendents  of  schools  and  col- 
lege officials  before  November  15,  1948. 
Correspondence  regarding  co-operation 
in  the  project  may  be  addressed  to: 
Director,  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tion Project,  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice, 15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York 
23,  N.  Y. 

having  qualified  for  the  Class  A  cer- 
tificate by  extending  the  time  when 
they  may  secure  such  credit  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1949,  when  they  may  be 
issued  Class  A  certificates  even  though 
they  may  not  have  been  awarded  a 
degree.  After  September  1  this  year  all 
other  persons  who  wish  the  Class  A 
certificate  must  qualify  by  having  a  de- 
gree. Teachers  who  rate  Emergency  A, 
Emergency  B  and  War  Permit  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  regular  renewal 
requirements  before  they  will  be  issued 
the  regular  certificates,  according  to 
this  amendment  to  the  regulations. 
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Congress  Fails  to  Pass 
Federal  Aid  Bill 

A  special  session  of  the  80th  Congress 
called  by  President  Truman  adjourned 
on  August  7  without  enacting  the  Ind- 
eral Aid  to  Education  Bill  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  at  its  regu- 
lar session. 

Twenty-one  national  organizations 
called  on  Speaker  Martin  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  Bill  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  debate  and  ac- 
tion, but  the  House  leadership  refused 
to  act. 

University  Establishes 
School  of  Education 

A  School  of  Education  to  replace 
the  existing  Department  of  Education 
has  been  established  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  it  is  announced  by 
Dean  Guy  B.  Phillips. 

This  forward  step  in  the  University's 
program  of  teacher  education,  Dean 
Phillips  states,  is  designed  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  University  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in 
the  field  of  teacher  education.  The  new 
School  of  Education  will  operate  on  a 
par  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  School 
of  Law,  School  of  Pharmacy,  School  of 
Public  Health,  and  other  professional 
organizations. 

According  to  Dean  Phillips,  under  the 
new  set-up  more  guidance  service  can 
be  rendered  to  undergraduate  students 
and  offerings  to  graduate  students  can 
be  expanded.  Then,  too,  a  great  many 
more  services  can  be  rendered  to  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  and  region. 

"Some  of  the  specific  plans  which  we 
have  made,"  Dean  Phillips  stated,  "are 
Ihe  following:  (1)  We  expect  to  en- 
large the  staff  by  the  addition  of  capa- 
ble, experienced  and  practical  men  and 
women  who  can  help  in  the  on-campus 
and  off-campus  activities.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  thorough  search  for  the  best  tal- 
ent in  the  country.  (2)  We  expect  to 
add  staff  to  the  school  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  special 
education,  directors  of  guidance,  super- 
visors of  instruction,  directors  of  visual 
aid,  health  educators,  college  teachers 
of  education,  and  possibly  other  areas. 
(3)  We  plan  to  offer  more  continuous 
professional  service  to  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  State  and  region.  (4)  We 
are  now  organizing  a  survey  plan  to 
assist  in  the  examination  of  plants, 
personnel,  instructional  programs,  and 
other  activities.  (5)  We  are  increasing 
the  number  of  undergraduate  prospects 
and  will  give  them  first-hand  experi- 
ence as  internes  in  school 
throughout  the  State." 


NATIONS  TEACHERS  RECEIVE 
AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  $2,362 


The  nation's  public  school  teachers 
were  paid  an  average  salary  of  $2,362 
during  1947-48,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  the  Arizona  Tax  Research 
Association.  North  Carolina  teachers, 
the  study  reveals,  received  an  average 
of  $2,016  that  year. 

The  study  further  showed  that 
among  the  states  average  salaries  paid 
teachers  ranged  from  $1,425  in  Missis- 
sippi to  $3,400  in  New  York.  North 
Carolina's  average,  although  below  the 


national  average,  is  higher  than  adjoin- 
ing states  of  Virginia  with  an  average 
of  $1,950,  Tennessee  $1,700,  Georgia, 
$1,650  and  South  Carolina,  $1,660. 
Florida's  teachers  were  paid  an  aver- 
age of  $2,200.  the  study  shows.  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  paid  their 
•teachers  averages  of  $2,500,  $2,189  and 
$2,178,  respectively. 

The  accompanying  table  indicates  the 
average  salaries  paid  in  all  states  as 
revealed  by  the  Arizona  study. 


AVERAGE  SALARIES  PAID  TEACHERS,  1947-48 

(Compiled  by  the  Arizona  Tax  Research  Association) 


Stale 


Average       Slate 


Alabama $1,800 

Arizona 3,272 

Arka  nsas 1 ,500 

California ._ _.  3,300 

(Colorado. 2,000 

Connecticut 3,160 

Delaware 2,650 

Florida... ...- 2,200 

Georgia  .....  ...  1,650 

Idaho 2,099 

Illinois 2,172 

Indiana 2,900 

Iowa 2,067 

Kansas 2,000 

Kentucky. _. 1,500 

Louisiana 2,189 

Maine ... 1,920 

Maryland 3,323 

Massachusetts 2,730 

Michigan ....  3,100 

Minnesota 2,150 

Mississippi 1,425 

Missouri  _... 2,030 

Montana ...2,600 

United  States -~ 


Nebraska $1 

Nevada 2, 

New  Hampshire  2, 

New  Jersey 3 

New  Mexico 2 

New  York 3 

North  Carolina  2 

North  Dakota  1 

Ohio ...  2 

Oklahoma.. : 2 

Oregon 2 

Pennsylvania  _     .  2 

Rhode  Island  .....  ....  2 

South  Carolina 1 

South  Dakota 1 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 2 

Utah --  2 

Vermont 3, 

Virginia 1 

Washington  3. 

West  Virginia  2, 

Wisconsin 2. 

Wyoming 2, 

_ $2, 


900 
90S 
100 
000 

708 
400 
016 
700 

800 

178 
TIKI 
527 
850 
ceo 
825 
7(H) 
500 

000 

000 
950 
200 

loo 
300 

o.-,o 


Home  Economics  Teachers 
Hold  Conferences 

Vocational  home  economics  teachers 
held  conferences  throughout  the  State 
during  July   and   August. 

Conferences  were  held  at  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers  College,  Greenville,  on 
July  26-30,  at  Woman's  College,  Greens- 
boro, on  August  2-6,  and  at  David 
Millard  High  School,  Asheville,  on  Au- 
gust 9-11,  for  white  teachers,  and  at 
North  Carolina  College,  Durham,  for 
Negro  teachers  on  August  16-20. 

According  to  Catherine  T.  Dennis, 
State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  these  annual  conferences  are 
a  part  of  the  training  program  of  voca- 
tional home  economics  teachers, 


Resource-Use  Commission 
Holds  Work  Conference 

A  work  conference  of  the  Resource- 
Use  Education  Commission  and  eight 
teacher-training  institutions  was  held 
at  Chapel  Hill  on  September  1,  2  and  3. 
At  this  conference  plans  were  made 
for  specific  projects  in  resource-use  for 
1948-49. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Resource-Use  Education 
Commission,  staff  members  of  teacher- 
training  institutions,  members  of  area 
committees  on  resource-use  education, 
staff  members  of  resource  agencies,  and 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  South- 
ern States  Work  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Resource-Use  Education. 
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U.  S.  Office  Answers 
Questions  Concerning 
Selective  Service 

Questions  concerning  selective  service 
as  it  pertains  to  education  were  recent- 
ly answered  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. These  questions  and  answers 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Question:  What  will  be  the  effect  . 
of  the  draft  on  high  school  enrollment? 

Answer :  Practically  none,  since  the 
law  provides  that  high  school  students 
may  have  their  induction  postponed 
until  graduation  or  until  they  reach 
their  20th  birthday,  or  until  they  cease 
doing  satisfactory  work. 

2.  Q:  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
draft  on  college  enrollments? 

A:  It  is  believed  that  the  effect  will 
be  negligible  for  the  coming  academic 
year.  The  law  provides  that  the  induc- 
tion of  a  college  student  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  any  academic 
year  in  which  he  has  already  enrolled 
or  until  he  ceases  doing  satisfactory 
work.  Since  induction  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  will  probably  not  begin 
until  some  time  in  October,  by  which 
time  practically  everyone  who  is  going 
to  college  will  be  enrolled,  only  those 
who  do  unsatisfactory  work  will  be 
affected  by  the  law. 

Enrollments  may  increase  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  because  a  limited  number 
of  men  will  prefer  to  postpone  their 
induction  for  a  time  by  entering  college. 
Whatever  increase  may  be  effected  by 
-this  factor  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  men  in  the  18- 
year  age  bracket  will  enlist  in  the 
army  rather  than  enroll  in  college,  be- 
cause by  so  doing  they  need  serve  only 
12  months  instead  of  the  21-month 
period  that  would  be  required  of  them 
if  they  were  drafted  after  reaching  the 
age  of  19. 

3.  Q:  Will  the  selectee  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1948  be  entitled 
to  the  same  GI  educational  benefits  that 
apply  to  veterans  of  World  War  II? 

A:  No. 

4.  Q:  Are  any  college  students  auto- 
matically deferred? 

A :  Deferment  is  granted  World  War 
II  veterans  (except  for  certain  limited 
classes),  senior  division  ROTC  stu- 
dents, and  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry  upon  individual  application. 

5.  Q:  Are  medical  students  or  stu- 
dents engaged  in"  important  scientific 
study  or  research  to  be  deferred? 

A :  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  such  deferments,  but  so 
far  no  such  action  has  been  taken. 
There  will  be  no  categorical  deferments 
of  such  persons,  but  rather  each  will 
be  deferred  on  the  basis  of  his  indi- 
vidual status. 


NCEA  Announces  District 
Meetings 

The  six  district  meetings  annu- 
ally held  by  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association  have  been 
announced.  These  meetings  arc  as 
follows: 

Western — Asheville,   October  8. 
Southeastern — Lumberton,     Oc- 
tober 15. 

Northeastern — Greenville,  Octo- 
ber 19. 

Northwestern — High  Point,  Oc- 
tober 22. 

South  Piedmont — Charlotte,  Oc- 
tober 29. 


Raleigh,     No- 


North    Central 
veniber  5. 


Space  for  exhibits  will  be  pro- 
vided at  each  meeting. 


6.  Q:  How  may  students  at  college 
register  with  their  local  draft  boards? 

A :  They  may  register  with  the  near- 
est draft  board  on  registration  day  and 
their  records  wil  be  forwarded  to  their 
own  local  boards. 

Schools  Postpone  Openings 
On  Account  of  Polio 
Epidemic 

Openings  of  schools  were  postponed 
this  year  in  a  majority  of  the  units 
because  of  the  polio  epidemic.  More 
than  1,700  cases  had  been  reported  at 
the  end  of  August  when  authority  for 
the  delay  in  school  openings  was  left 
with  local  school  and  health  officials. 

Announcement  of  whether  State  or 
local  authorities  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  delaying  school  openings  was 
made  by  Dr.  Roy  Norton,  State  Health 
Officer,  after  conferring  with  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction 
Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

"Since  there  has  been  such  a  great 
variation  in  the  number  of  cases  in 
the  number  of  counties,"  the  statement 
read,  "the  date  of  opening  of  schools 
in  each  county  is  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  health  officers  and 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  along 
with  the  local  board  of  health  and 
board  of  education." 

In  1944,  when  there  was  a  similar 
epidemic,  though  not  so  widespread,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  exercised  its 
emergency  powers  in  delaying  the  open- 
ing of  all  schools  two  weeks. 


Board  Increases  Funds  for 
Instructional,  Library 
Supplies 

Allotments  for  instruct1. onal  and  li- 
brary supplies  for  1948-49  were  in- 
creased to  $14  and  $8,  respectively  per 
teacher  allotted  in  1947-48  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  July  1  meet- 
ing. Allotments  for  these  two  purposes 
for  the  past  year  were  $12  and  $7, 
respectively. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  su- 
perintendents and  janitors  remain  the 
same.  However,  the  budget  adopted  by 
the  Board  provided  for  890  additional 
teachers. 


Educators  Form  Chapter 
Horace  Mann  League 

A  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the 
Horace  Mann  League  of  the  United 
States  was  formed  at  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  Saturday,  May  8. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  B.  L.  Smith, 
who  is  first  vice-president  general  of 
the  national  organization  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Chapter  Committee  of 
the  League.  Dr.  Joy  E.  Morgan,  Secre- 
tary-General, was  present  and  spoke 
of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  and 
helped  with  the  set-up. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor,  President;  Supt. 
I.  E.  Ready,  Vice-President ;  Prof.  G.  B. 
Phillips,  Secretary,  and  Supt.  L.  S. 
Weaver,  Treasurer. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  State 
dues  $2.50 ;  the  national  dues  are  $5,  a 
total  of  $7.50. 

The  Horace  Mann  League  exists  to 
perpetuate  the  ideals  of  Horace  Mann, 
the  founder  of  the  American  public 
school  system,  and  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  other  educational  leaders  who  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
public  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  cor- 
poration is  to  foster  and  strengthen 
the  American  public  schools  and  in- 
crease the  esteem  in  which  the  public 
school  is  held  and  the  appreciation  of 
its  importance  among  all  Americans. 
The  League  believes  that  the  public 
school  system  of  the  United  States  is 
an  indispensable  agency  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  ideals  of  our  democ- 
racy and  a  most  necessary  unifying  and 
dynamic  influence  in  American  life. 
According  to  the  League's  beliefs,  our 
public  schools  should  be  free,  classless, 
nonsectarian,  and  open  to  all  of  the 
children  of  all  of  the  people.  The 
schools  should  be  dominated  by  such 
purposes  as  will  insure  the  preparation 
of  children  and  youth  for  effective 
citizenship  in  our  democracy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Supt.  Erwin  Announces 
New  Staff  Members 

State  Supt.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  has  an- 
nounced the  following  new  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction :  Madeline  Tripp.  Minnie 
Ruth  Lawrence,  J.  P.  Freeman,  John 
Collin  Noe,  Mary  Hines  Leonard,  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Blackmail  Ferguson.  At  the 
same  time  Superintendent  Erwin  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  Sarah  Bur- 
ton Jenkins.  Assistant  State  Supervisor 
of  Home  Economics  Education,  to  ac- 
cept the  position  as  head  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, and  the  transfer  of  F.  D.  Barker, 
Supervisor  of  Advisement,  Training  and 
Placement  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
to  head  the  recently  created  Division 
of  Special  Education. 

Miss  Tripp  succeeds  Hattie  S.  Par- 
rott,  recently  retired,  as  Associate  Su- 
pervisor in  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service.  She  has  recently  been  employed 
as  elementary  supervisor  of  the  Hen- 
derson City  Schools.  Prior  to  that  she 
was  supervisor  of  the  Halifax  County 
Elementary  Schools,  from  1945-47,  and 
also  a  teacher  in  that  system  from 
1924  to  1945.  Miss  Trip])  attended  St. 
Mary's  School  and  Atlantic  Christian 
College,  where  she  graduated  in  1938 
with  the  A.B.  degree.  Siie  has  attended 
summer  sessions  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Peabody  College  and 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Lawrence  succeeds  Marie  Mc- 
Iver  who  died  early  this  year  as  Super- 
visor of  Negro  Elementary  Schools  in  the 
Division  of  Negro  Education.  Last  year 
she  was  on  the  staff  of  North  Carolina 
College,  Durham.  Prior  to  1947-48,  she 
was  county  supervisor  for  the  Samp- 
son County  Negro  schools.  Miss  Law- 
rence taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Wake  County  and  Rocky  Mount  from 
1935  to  1945.  She  received  the  B.S.  de- 
gree from  Hampton  Institute  in  1937 
and  the  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1945. 

Mr.  Freeman  succeeds  John  L.  Hath- 
cock,  who  retired  on  July  1,  as  rating 
specialist  in  the  Division  of  Profes- 
sional Service.  Mr.  Freeman  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  from  Wake  For- 
est College  in  1937.  He  was  awarded 
the  master's  degree  by  the  same  insti- 
tution in  1945.  He  has  completed  the 
major  portion  of  the  requirements  for 
(he  Ph.D.  degree  at  Peabody  College. 
He  taught  in  the  Elizabethtown  High 
School  from  1937  to  1942  and  was 
principal  of  that  school  from  1942  to 
1946. 

Mr.  Noe  comes  to  the  Department  to 
be  Director  of  Safety  Education,  a  new- 
ly created  position.  He  received  the 
B.S.  degree  from  East  Carolina  Teach- 


ers College  in  1940  and  the  M.Ed,  de- 
gree from  the  University  in  1948.  Mr. 
Noe  has  had  various  experience  as 
teacher,  coach,  director  of  athletics  and 
recreation  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
army. 

Miss  Leonard  succeeds  Miss  Rose 
Mary  Codell.  who  resigned  several 
months  ago.  as  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Home  Economics  Education.  Miss 
Leonard  did  her  undergraduate  work 
at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College.  She 
was  awarded  the  master's  degree  from 
the  University,  and  has  had  several 
years  experience  as  a  teacher  in  North 
Carolina   public   schools. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  succeeds  Mrs.  Will 
Frances  Sanders,  who  recently  resigned, 
as  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics  and  State  Adviser  of  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America.  She  did 
both  her  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  at  Woman's  College.  She  has  had 
several  years  teaching  experience  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  having  re- 
cently been  head  of  the  Home  Econom- 
ics Department  of  the  New  Hanover 
High  School. 

Mr.  Barker,  who  becomes  head  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  has  been 
with  the  Rehabilitation  Division  since 
1943. 


N.  Y.  State  Branch  of  UWF 
Offers  World  Gov't  Script 

The  New  York  State  Branch  of  Unit- 
ed World  Federalists  offers  a  novel 
radio  script  on  world  government.  The 
script  explains  step  by  step  why  the 
UN  is  failing  to  work  and  shows  how 
world  government  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  world  peace. 

The  script  is  written  in  the  form  of 
a  15-minute  round  tabic  discussion  for 
four  speakers  and  a  chairman.  A  dis- 
cussion guide  accompanies  the  script 
so  that  speakers  may  ad  lib  their  re- 
marks based  on  the  facts  contained  in 
the  script. 

The  script  can  be  used  on  the  air 
r.s  a  broadcast  or  off  the  air  as  an  in- 
formal discussion  in  club  meetings, 
community  centers,  school  assemblies 
and  classrooms.  Teachers  of  current 
events,  history,  English,  speech  and  de- 
bating will  find  the  script  of  special 
value. 

For  a  free  copy,  write  to  Gretta 
Baker,  author  of  the  script  and  former 
member  of  the  faculty  at  New  York 
University.  Address  Miss  Baker  at 
United  World  Federalists,  22  East  60th 
Street,  New  York  22,  N,  Y. 


Geographic  School  Bulletins 
Observe  30th  Anniversary 

The  National  Geographic  Society  an- 
nounces that,  for  the  30th  consecutive 
year,  it  will  resume  publication  of  the 
Geograplvic  School  Bulletins  this  fall. 
The  1948-49  volume  will  begin  with  the 
October  4  issue. 

This  year,  as  usual,  each  of  the  30 
weekly  issues  will  contain  five  articles 
and  seven  illustrations  or  maps.  Near- 
ly 35,000  teachers  used  the  bulletins 
last  year  for  accurate,  up-to-date  ma- 
terial on  places,  peoples,  industries, 
commodities,  national  boundary  and 
government  changes,  and  scientific  de- 
velopments in  the  news. 

Upon  payment  of  25  cents,  any  ac- 
credited teacher,  librarian  or  advanced 
student  in  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions may  subscribe.  Teachers  may 
also  obtain  subscriptions  for  their  pu- 
pils if  copies  are  mailed  in  bulk  to  one 
address. 

904  Students  Enroll  in 
Diversified  Occupations 
Courses 

There  were  904  high  school  students 
enrolled  in  diversified  occupation 
courses  during  1947-48,  it  is  shown  by 
a  tabulation  of  annual  statistical  re- 
ports from  the  34  schools  offering  these 
courses.  Six  hundred  fifty-eight  of  these 
students  were  white  and  246  were  Ne- 
gro. There  were  23  schools  and  26 
teachers  for  white  students  and  11 
schools  with  11  teachers  for  Negroes. 

The  diversified  occupations  pro- 
gram is  promoted  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trades  and  Industries.  George 
W.  Coggin  is  State  Supervisor. 

Under  this  program  instruction  is 
offered  in  the  school,  and  the  local  in- 
dustry is  used  as  a  laboratory  where 
practical  training  is  received.  At  the 
same  time  these  students  receive  pay 
for  this  on-the-job  training. 

In  1946-47,  Mr.  Coggin  stated,  there 
were  31  schools  offering  a  program  of 
diversified  occupations.  Last  year  three 
new  schools,  High  Point,  Newton  and 
Washington,  were  added,  thus  making 
34  in  all.  Instruction  was  provided  in 
77  different  occupations,  ranging  from 
accounting  to  window  display.  Enroll- 
ment in  these  various  occupation  cours- 
es ranged  from  one  in  brick  masonry 
and  several  others  to  195  in  secre- 
tarial and  office  work,  the  most  popular 
occupation. 

Of  the  total  904  students  enrolled, 
502  were  boys  and  402  girls. 
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Lunchroom  Program  Reaches  Seventy-One 
Per  Cent  School  Children 


Other  Growth  Disclosed 

Lunchrooms  were  operated  and  avail- 
able to  514,518  school  children,  71.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  average  daily  at- 
tendance last  year,  figures  compiled  by 
the  School  Lunch  Program,  a  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  show.  Only  2.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  average  attendance  where 
lunchroom  facilities  are  available,  the 
study  shows,  do  not  serve  lunches. 
Lunchroom  facilities  were  not  available 
to  192,347,  or  26.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
attendance. 

Other  facts  revealed  regarding  the 
State's  School  Lunch  Program  were 
the  following: 

One  thousand  three  hundred  sixty- 
four  schools  operated  lunchrooms,  1,121 
for  whites  and  243  for  Negroes. 

Only  52  schools  having  facilities,  28 
white  and  24  Negro,  did  not  operate 
lunchrooms. 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  ninety- 
one  schools,  435  white  and  1,356  Negro, 
do  not  have  lunchroom  facilities. 


Board  Adopts  New 
Geography  Textbooks 

New  geography  textbooks  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
its  July  21  meeting  for  use  in  grades 
four  to  seven. 

"Geography  Around  the  World,"  pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Company, 
was  adopted  as  the  fourth  grade  text. 
"American  Nations,"  "Nations  Over- 
seas" and  "United  States  in  the  West- 
ern World,"  published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, are  the  names  of  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  texts,  respectively. 

These  books  will  gradually  replace 
the  Barrows-Parker  series  of  geogra- 
phies published  by  Silvcr-Burdett  Com- 
pany, now  on  the  list. 

According  to  W.  M.  Jenkins.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Textbooks,  who 
lias  charge  of  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  these  books,  purchases  of  a 
supply  of  new  sixth  and  seventh  grade 
geographies  will  be  made  this  year. 
Since  the  present  supplies  of  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  geography  texts  are 
ample  for  this  year's  use,  none  of  the 
new  texts  for  these  grades  will  be 
stocked  this  year,  Mr.  Jenkins  stated. 


A  total  of  $5,477,913.81  was  expended 
in  the  operation  of  this  program.  Of 
this  amount  the  Federal  government 
provided  $2,062,390.37. 

Thirty-three  million  nine  hundred 
five  thousand  four  hundred  nineteen 
lunches  were  served.  Of  this  number, 
2,015,447   were  free. 

The  school  lunch  program,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Anne  Maley,  State  Super- 
visor, does  more  than  simply  furnish 
a  warm  meal  to  the  child.  It  seeks  to 
improve  the  dietary  and  nutritional 
standards  of  school  children,  she  says, 
through  the  serving  of  balanced  noon- 
hour  meals.  It  also  provides  an  en- 
larged market  for  farm  products. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,512,041  has 
been  made  to  North  Carolina  by  the 
Federal  government  for  operation  of 
the  1948-49  program.  Last  month  a 
movement  was  initiated  to  publish  a 
bulletin  covering  every  phase  of  the 
lunch  program.  This  bulletin  is  to  be 
printed  and  made  available  to  all  per- 
sons having  any  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  tiie  program. 


President  Calls  1950  White 
House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth 

A  mid-century  White  House  confer- 
ence has  been  called  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  1950. 

According  to  Mrs.  Tom  Grier,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Studies,  this  is 
to  be  a  conference  in  reverse,  with 
action  starting  in  states  and  local  com- 
mittees— a  conference  geared  to  action 
two  years  in  advance,  and  the  actual 
work  is  being  started  now.  In  other 
words,  Mrs.  Grier  states,  once  again 
representatives  from  all  the  states  will 
gather  at  the  White  House  in  the  fall 
of  1950,  but  this  time  they  will  report 
upon  what  has  been  done  and  plans 
that  have  been  made  up  to  the  time 
of  the  meeting  to  improve  opportunities 
for  children.  The  discussion  will  center 
around  concrete  accomplishments,  not 
theoretical  plans,  and  this  conference 
can  be  the  stimulating  basis  for  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas  that  have  already 
worked. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  this  con- 
ference will  be  the  child  in-  his  family 
and  community.  According  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Children's  Bureau,  "The  pur- 
pose of  the  1950  conference  will  be  to 
evaluate  progress  made  since  previous 


Dept.  Approves  University 
Audio- Visual  Truck  Service 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  State  to  the  audio- 
visual truck  delivery  service  furnished 
to  the  schools  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual 
Education  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

According  to  Dr.  Higlismith  who 
made  the  announcement,  this  truck  de- 
livery service  affords  the  following 
specific  advantages: 

1.  It  provides  teachers  with  the  op- 
portunity to  use  and  evaluate  large 
varieties  of  films,  filmstrips  and  slides, 
without  the  trouble  of  servicing  and 
repairing  these  materials. 

2.  It  provides  teachers  with  some  in- 
service  training  on  the  philosophy  of 
film  utilization  in  the  classroom. 

Although  not  a  part  of  this  truck  de- 
livery service  plan,  Dr.  Highsmith  also 
called  attention  to  the  extension  cours- 
es in  audio-visual  education  which  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University 
offers  with  credit.  Teachers  interested 
in  these  courses  should  make  inquiry  to 
the  Extension  Division. 


conferences,  to  assess  the  status  of 
services  and  opportunities  provided 
children  and  youth  in  the  United  States 
and  the  problems  affecting  their  wel- 
fare, and  to  point  out  the  advance  that 
can  and  should  be  made  during  the 
next  decade." 

In  early  April  of  this  year  a  repre- 
sentative committee  from  each  of  the 
48  states  went  to  Washington  to  at- 
tend a  conference  on  state  planning 
for. children  and  youth  as  a  preliminary 
to  getting  work  started  in  the  various 
states  on  the  1950  White  House  confer- 
ence. The  following  persons  appointed 
by  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  attended 
from  North  Carolina  :  Mrs.  Ernest  B. 
Hunter,  Charlotte,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers;  Dean  Ruth  Rush,  of 
Durham,  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Negro  Women's  Clubs ;  For- 
rest H.  Shuford,  Raleigh,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Labor ;  Dr.  Carl  V.  Reyn- 
olds, Raleigh,  former  State  Health  Offi- 
cer; and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Raleigh, 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 
Out  of  this  Conference  on  State  Plan- 
ning there  has  come  a  report  entitled 
"Toward  a  1950  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,"  which  is  intended  to 
aid  states  and  community  groups  in 
planning  for  the  1050  conference. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC:  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Library  Pupil 
Assistants  Organize 

Approximately  135  library  pupil  as- 
sistants representing  30  high  schools 
met  in  Statesville  April  23-24  and  or- 
ganized the  North  Carolina  High 
School  Library  Association.  This  asso- 
ciation is  sponsored  by  the  School  and 
Children's  Section  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Library  Association.  It  has  asked 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association. 

The  North  Carolina  High  School  Li- 
brary Association  has  a  threefold  pur- 
pose: (1)  To  increase  pupil  interest 
and  participation  in  school  library 
work;  (2)  To  promote  better  under- 
standing and  co-operation  between  local 
and  State  high  school  library  clubs,  and 
(3)  To  attract  high  type  pupil  library 
assistants  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
study  of  librarianship  as  a  profession. 

The  new  officers  of  the  association 
are  as  follows:  Henry  Clark.  Reidsville, 
president ;  Gene  Witherspoon,  Wilming- 
ton, vice-president :  Joyce  Lucas,  Ashe- 
boro,  secretary  ;  Peggy  Maynard.  Chapel 
Hill,  treasurer,  and  Jeanne  Belle  Shor- 
rill.   Statesville,   reporter. 

According  to  Kloise  Camp.  School 
Library  Adviser.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  "This  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  developments  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  libraries." 

Dept  Makes  Suggestions 
For  Expenditure  of 
Library  Funds 

Suggestions  for  the  expenditure  of 
'  State  funds  allotted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  school  library  mainte- 
nance were  made  recently  to  superin- 
tendents by  the  State  Department,  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  allotment  of 
library  funds  is  based  on  the  number 
of  teachers  allotted  in  1047-4S,  $8  per 
teacher  this  year  instead  of  $7  as  was 
the  case  last  year. 

Purposes  for  which  these  funds  may 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Division  of  In- 
structional Service  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Replacement  of  library  books  for 
pupils. 

2.  Subscriptions  to  magazines  for 
pupils. 

3.  Rebinding  of  library  books. 

4.  Library  supplies  for  organizing  the 
book  collection. 

5.  Library  book  mending  materials. 

6.  Other  consumable  library  supplies, 
such  as  guides,  folders,  labels,  etc, 


Committee  Finds  That  Only  One-Half 
Of  N.  C.  Classrooms  Are  Adequate 


Slightly  less  than  half  the  elementary 
school  classrooms  in  North  Carolina 
are  adequate  in  size,  according  to  the 
Elementary  Education  Committee  of 
the  State  Education  Commission. 

This  committee  has  completed  a  study 
of  305  elementary  schools  in  16  admin- 
istrative units  of  the  State  by  visits, 
check  lists  and  examination  of  the  files 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

The  committee  found  that  only  about 
half  of  the  classrooms  and  halls  are 
neat  and  attractive;  adequate  hand- 
washing facilities  are  available  in  less 
than  half  the  schools ;  only  half  the 
schools  have  adequate  space  for  hang- 
ing pupils'  wraps ;  and  three  fourths 
of  the  schools  have  practically  no  space 
for  science  collections  and  adequate 
storage  of  instructional  supplies.  Chairs 
and  tables  for  group  work  are  available 
in  only  one  third  of  the  schools. 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  these 
schools  have  adequate  playground 
space,  hut  only  15  per  cent  of  the  same 
schools  provide  play  equipment.  About 
one  thin]  of  the  schools  have  beautified 
their  outdoor  surroundings  with  shrubs, 
trees  and  grass,  the  committee  found. 

"These  findings  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  planning  elementary  schools 
as  work  centers  for  children,"  the  com- 
mittee said  in  a  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion. "Future  building  plans  should 
particularly  give  attention  to  provision 
of  an  attractive,  healthful  and  spacious 
environment  and  to  the  need  for  build- 
ing facilities  which  make  possible  a 
good  elementary  school.  .  .  .  Present 
facilities  can  he  improved  through  pro- 
vision of  play  equipment  and  a  more 
attractive  and  healthful  environment." 

Materials  of  instruction  are  available, 
the  committee  said,  but  are  not  used  to 
any  great  extent.  Community  resources 
.ire  quite  generally  neglected,  and  more 
opportunities  are  needed  for  creative 
expression  by  children  in  art,  music, 
and  dramatics. 

"The  people  of  North  Carolina  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  elemen- 
tary schools  through  high  certification 
standards  for  elementary  teachers,  pro- 
vision of  a  single  salary  schedule  for 
all  teachers,  and  provision  of  a  school 
term  of  nine  months  for  all  children," 
the  report  said. 

But  it  added,  "Good  elementary 
schools  can  be  developed  only  if  teach- 
ers have  reasonable  teaching  loads. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years  toward  a  reduction  of 
the  load  of  elementary  teachers.  More 
reduction  is  essential,  however,  if  indi- 


vidual attention  is  to  be  assured.  Far 
too  many  elementary  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  are  teaching  40  to  50  chil- 
dren." 

The  Elementary  Education  Commit- 
tee is  headed  by  Mrs.  Gussie  Parker,  of 
Clinton.  It  is  one  of  15  committees 
taking  part  in  the  study  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  committees  are  re- 
porting to  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission, which  in  turn  will  make  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  schools  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  General  Assembly. 

Library  Workers  Receive 
Scholarships 

Fifteen  persons  who  give  regular  as- 
sistance in  school  libraries  were  award- 
ed $50  scholarships  to  attend  1948  sum- 
mer sessions  at  North  Carolina  State 
institutions.  Seven  other  school  library 
workers  were  given  scholarships  to  at- 
tend a  trained  librarian's  workshop 
held  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College.  August  13-14.  This  assistance 
was  provided  by  the  General  Education 
Board. 

According  to  Eloise  Camp,  School 
Library  Adviser,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  this  fund  has  proved 
most  helpful  in  recruiting  new  library 
personnel  and  as  an  incentive  to  those 
who  wish  to  increase  their  library 
training. 

The  following  persons  received  the 
$50  scholarships:  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College — May  S.  Boone,  Red 
Springs ;  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Burton, 
Leaksville  ;  Marjorie  E.  Fullam,  Arden  ; 
Elizabeth  M.  Jarvis.  Salisbury;  Mildred 
Mullis,  Morganton ;  Mrs.  Ha  Mae  Roe- 
buck, St.  Pauls;  Mrs.  Margaret  K. 
Rowell,  Swannanoa ;  Roberta  Spiers, 
Murphy;  Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Stryker,  Yad- 
kinville;  Mrs.  Christobel  S.  Wilson, 
Lumberton. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College — 
Mary  Kemp  Bunn,  Jonesboro;  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  A.   Perdue,  Washington. 

University  of  North  Carolina — Rachel 
S.  Martin,  Greensboro;  Aline  Todd, 
Southern  Pines;  and  Wylma  Woolard, 
Burlington. 

The  following  persons  attended  a 
workshop  on  August  13-14  held  at  Ap- 
palachian State  Teachers  College:  Mrs. 
Hallie  S.  Bacelli,  Greensboro;  Coro  P. 
P.oinar,  Chapel  Hill;  Jane  Howell, 
Morganton ;  Margaret  Kalp,  Chapel 
Hill ;  Esther  Kee,  Belmont ;  Anne 
Pruitt,  Smithiield:  and  Mrs.  Stella  R. 
Townsend,  Greensboro. 


SEPTEMBER,  1948 


NEA  Convention 

Sets  Goal 

A  four-pronged  drive  to  raise  the 
standards  of  public  school  education 
throughout  the  United  States  was  made 
at  the  86th  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  5-9. 

Higher  standards  for  teachers  and 
administrators,  smaller  class  sizes,  sal- 
aries adequate  to  attract  and  keep 
competent  teachers,  and  better  housing 
for  schools  are  the  goals  laid  down. 

The  resolutions  committee  recom- 
mended a  bachelor's  degree  as  the  mini- 
mum qualification  for  all  teachers  with 
an  in-service  educational  requirement 
for  additional  work  toward  a  master's 
degree  or  its  equivalent ;  a  halt  to  the 
issuance  of  emergency  teaching  certifi- 
cates; reciprocity  between  states  in 
such  matters  as  certification  and  retire- 
ment ;  and  minimum  salaries  with  ade- 
quate annual  increment  "which  recog- 
nize the  services  and  responsibilities  of 
the  teacher  and  compensate  for  thor- 
ough professional  training,  extended 
graduate  study,  and  years  of  experi- 
ence." 

Through  its  committee  on  interna- 
tional relations  the  NEA  released  a 
240-page  report  on  "Education  for  In- 
ternational Understanding  in  American 
Schools,"  based  on  a  two-year  study. 
Calling  education  for  international  un- 
derstanding "an  urgent  and  imperative 
responsibility  of  American  schools," 
the  report  cautioned  that  many  such 
programs  today  tend  to  be  superficial 
and  out  of  date — being  too  largely  con- 
cerned with  mere  descriptions  of  the 
world  and  its  peoples  as  they  were 
before  1939." 

Continued  assistance  in  educational 
reconstruction  of  war-devastated  coun- 
tries was  pledged  by  the  NEA,  which 
raised  more  than  $274,000  among  its 
members  for  such  aid  last  year. 

Other  major  decisions  made  by  the 
Representative  Assembly  (included  a 
resolution  "to  make  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  an  adequately  fi- 
nanced independent  agency  headed  by 
a  national  board  of  education."  The 
stand  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  support  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  was  reaffirmed.  A  resolution 
recommended  that  the  public  school 
program  be  expanded  to  provide  sum- 
mer camping,  recreational  and  creative 
activities.  Teacher  merit  ratings  on 
anything  else  but  a  wholly  objective 
measurement  of  professional  prepara- 
tion and  successful  experience  were  dis- 
approved. 


American  Education 
Week 

November  7-13,  1948 

General  Theme 

Strenythening  the  Foundations 
of  Freedom 

Daily  Topics 

Sunday,  November  7 
Learning  to  Live  Together 

Monday,  November  8 

Improving  the  Educational 

Program 

Tuesday,  November  9 
Securing  Qualified  Teachers 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Providing  Adequate  Finance 

Thursday,  November  11 

Safeguarding  Our  America 

Friday,  November  12 

Promoting  Health  and  Safety 

Saturday,  November  13 

Developing  Worthy  Family  Life 

Sponsors  of  American  Education 

Week 
National  Education  Association 

The  American  Legion 

United  States  Office  of  Education 

National  Congress  of  Parents 

and  Teachers 

Special  Materials 

The  NEA  is  preparing  special  ma- 
terials to  assist  local  committees  in 
the  development  of  AEW  observ- 
ances. Such  materials  as  a  manual, 
poster,  leaflets,  stickers,  radio  scripts 
and  spot  announcements,  movie  trail- 
er, mats  for  newspaper  advertising, 
plays,  packets  and  other  items  are 
available  for  distribution  at  nominal 
prices.  Address:  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


The  Association  urged  an  active  pro- 
gram of  selective  recruitment  of  teach- 
ers to  attract  persons  of  scholastic- 
ability,,  high  character  and  integrity  to 
the  profession  of  teaching.  The  free 
public  school  was  acclaimed  the  founda- 
tion of  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  schools  were  urged  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  educating 
youth  in  international  understanding. 
The  Association  reaffirmed  its  belief  in 
adequate  preparedness  for  national  se- 
curity and  called  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  amend  the  income  tax  law 
so  that  teacher  retirement  income  would 
be  exempt  from  the  Federal  income  tax 
up  to  the  highest  amount  allowed  on 
retirement  income. 


Supervisors  Hold 
Conference  Oct.  1-2 

Supervisors  of  instruction  from  the 
22  county  and  city  units  employing 
such  officials  will  meet  in  Raleigh,  Edu- 
cation Building,  on  October  1-2,  it  is 
announced  by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

At  this  conference,  discussions  will 
concern  the  various  aspects  of  the  in- 
structional program  in  the  public 
schools.  There  will  also  be  a  report  on 
the  study  of  the  schools  now  being  com- 
pleted by  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Highsmith,  who 
will  direct  the  conference,  State  Supt. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Plem- 
mons  will  take  part  in  the  program. 
Discussions  will  be  led  by  the  follow- 
ing, Department  of  Public  Instruction 
staff  members:  Julia  Wetherington, 
Eloise  Camp,  J.  E.  Miller,  A.  B.  Combs, 
J.  L.  Cameron,  Madeline  Tripp,  W.  M. 
Jenkins,  and  Mary  Vann  O'Briant. 
They  will  be  assisted  by  the  following 
consultants:  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
Cora  Lancaster,  Frances  Lacy,  Mar- 
garet Flintom,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hassell,  Dr. 
H.  Arnold  Perry,  and  Mrs.  Rosa  J. 
Tillitt.  There  will  also  be  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  education  in  England  by 
Elsie  Allen,  exchange  teacher  from 
Great  Britain  now  teaching  in  the 
Raleigh  public  schools,  and  Mary  Can- 
non, last  year's  exchange  teacher  to 
that  country. 


Science  Clubs  Announce 
Westinghouse  Scholarships 

The  Eighth  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search  is  announced  by  Science  Clubs 
of  America.  This  search  is  offering 
$14,000  in  Westinghouse  science  schol- 
arships and  trips  to  Washington  for 
the  best  essays  on  "My  Scientific  Proj- 
ect" by  this  year's  high  school  seniors. 

In  the  past  seven  years  more  than 
2,000  students,  because  of  their  stand- 
ing in  this  competition,  have  been  of- 
fered scholarships  in  addition  to  the 
Westinghouse  science  scholarships. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  Henry  High- 
smith,  there  are  a  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  North  Carolina  high  schools 
eligible  to  enter  this  contest,  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  competition  which  can  be 
correlated  with  science  instruction,  Dr. 
Highsmith  believes  a  number  of  stu- 
dents from  this  State  should  partici- 
pate. Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Science  Clubs  of  America, 
1719  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 
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Erwin  Cancels  Conference 
Of  Superintendents 

Because  of  the  polio  epidemic 
throughout  the  State,  the"  Superintend- 
euts'  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held 
this  year  at  Mars  Hill  College  Au- 
gust 11,  12  and  13  was  cancelled  by 
State  Supt.  'Clyde  A.  Erwin.  "We 
hope,"  Superintendent  Erwin  stated, 
"to  accomplish  the  same  objectives  in 
later  meetings  when  the  emergency 
has  passed." 

23  Get  Certificates  at 
Driver  Institute 

Twenty-three  teachers  and  principals 
were  awarded  certificates  for  having 
completed  the  driver  education  and 
training  course  given  July  22-28  at  the 
University,  Chapel  Hill. 

Those  receiving  certificates  were : 
Garland  Bailey,  principal  of  Arthur 
School,  Pitt  County ;  Fred  Bishop, 
teacher  in  the  Roxboro  School,  Person 
County  ;  Bernard  Brigman,  principal  of 
Spring  Creek  School,  Madison  County; 
Gilbert  A.  Britt,  principal  of  Griggs 
School,  Currituck  County ;  E.  T.  Camp- 
bell, principal  of  Long  Hill  School, 
Cumberland  County  ;  Joe  L.  Cashwell, 
principal  of  Grimesland  School,  Pitt 
County ;  W.  L.  Creel,  teacher,  Seven 
Springs  School,  Wayne  County ;  Ed- 
ward N.  Fai-nell,  principal,  New  Bern 
High  School ;  Ola  H.  Forrest,  principal, 
Pactolus  School,  Pitt  County ;  Wade  F. 
Fuquay,  principal,  Eli  Whitney  School, 
Alamance  County ;  Clayton  C.  Gaddy, 
teacher,  Lexington  High  School ;  Ollis 
D.  Griffin,  Highway  Safety  Division. 

Verlin  Hutchinson,  principal,  Elkin 
High  School ;  G.  B.  Lamm,  principal, 
Biscoe  School,  Montgomery  County; 
Newman  Lewis,  principal  of  Chicod 
School,  Pitt  County ;  Mrs.  Annie  Ray 
Moore,  School-Health  Co-ordinating 
Service ;  W.  J.  Nichols,  principal, 
Chowan  High  School,  Chowan  County ; 
John  Collin  Noe,  Safety  Supervisor, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  M.  L.  Rowland,  principal,  Mills 
School,  Franklin  County;  Eden  R. 
Tharrington,  principal  of  Youngsville 
School,  Franklin  County;  R.  G. 
Thomas,  principal,  Walnut  Cove  School, 
Stokes  County  ;  Archie  Walker,  teacher, 
Mebane  School,  Alamance  County ;  and 
George  S.  Watts,  teacher  and  coach, 
Elkin  School,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

The  driver  institute  was  held  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University. 
Co-operating  agencies  were  the  Center 
for  Safety  Education  of  New  York 
University,  the  State  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety,  the  Carolina  Motor  Club, 
and  the  State  Highway  Safety  Division. 


Asheville  Citizen  Answers  Publication's 
Argument  Against  Federal  Aid 


The  Asheville  Citizen  has  answered 
what,  it  labels  "An  Absurd  Argument 
Against  Federal  Aid"  recently  made  by 
the  publication  Friends  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

Here  is  what  the  Asheville  editor 
says: 

A  monthly  bulletin  calling  itself 
Friends  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
America,  published  in  Chicago,  sheds 
a  tear  over  the  plight  of  "Poor  Little 
Texas !  Poor  Little  North  Carolina !" 
two  states  which  would  receive  $18,- 
675,000  and  $22,828,000,  respectively, 
under  the  proposed  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill,  which  Friends  opposes. 

It  seems  that  we're  not  poor,  after 
all.  As  for  North  Carolina  (we  will 
let  Texas  defend  itself)  Friends  rea- 
sons: 

North  Carolina  has  made  many  multi- 
millionaires in  the  manufacture  of  ciga- 
rettes and  other  tobacco  products.  It  is 
probable  that  North  Carolina  makes 
more  of  the  billions  of  cigarettes  used 
per  year  than  all  other  states  in  the 
Union  combined.  .  .  .  North  Carolina 
has  recently  enacted  laws  making  the 
rates  of  pay  for  teachers  and  length 
of  school  terms  the  same  for  Negroes 
as  white  persons.  .  .  .  We  have  not 
just  now  the  figures  of  the  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries,  but  it  has  been  very 
decided.  A  slight  increase  in  the  taxes 
in  both  of  these  states  (oil  alone  for 
Texas  and  cigarettes  for  North  Caro- 
lina) would  produce  enough,  if  not 
more,  than  is  needed  to  bring  their 
schools  up  to  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  These  facts  are  just  cited 
to  show  the  absurdity.  .  .  . 

Indeed,  they  do  show  an  absurdity. 
And  more  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  North  Carolina 
has  not  enacted  laws  in  regard  to  length 
of  school  term  and  teacher  pay  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Around  1910,  following 
a  Supreme  Court  opinion  requiring 
equal  pay,  the  State  began  a  gradual 
equalization  program  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1944.  There  has  never  been 
any  distinction  under  State  direction 
in  the  length  of  school  terms  for  either 
whites  or  Negroes. 

North  Carolina  is  already  spending 
75  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  tax 
money  for  public  education.  In  the  cur- 
rent year  it  is  spending  about  $65,000,- 
000  for  this  purpose,  or  more  money 
than  was  collected  in  the  whole  General 
Fund  for  any  year  prior  to  1944. 

What  more  is  needed?  Granted  that 
there  is  much  more.  North  Carolina, 
like  most  other  Southern  states,  faces 
the  problem  of  a  disproportionately 
large  child  population  with  less  income 


to  spend  in  educating  these  children. 
Yet  its  tax  collections  are  the  highest 
of  any  Southern  state  save  Texas ;  and 
its  per  capita  State  tax  is  $44,  or  only 
$1  below  the  national  average. 

North  Carolina's  corporation  taxes 
are  high.  Tobacco,  its  principal  manu- 
facturing industry,  contributed  heavily 
to  the  21.8  million  dollars  collected  in 
1946,  a  figure,  by  the  way,  which  was 
in  excess  of  the  corporate  collection  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  states  which  are  relatively 
poor  in  per  capita  income  but  are  high- 
ly populated  with  children  of  school 
age,  there  is  no  hope  of  equalization 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation  save  through 
the  Federal  aid  principle.  There  is  no 
tobacco  excise  tax  in  North  Carolina 
on  the  reasonable  ground  that  the  State 
already  exacts  a  heavy  income  tax  on 
a  home  industry.  Are  we  to  tax  our 
industries  to  extinction  to  satisfy  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  North  Carolina 
is  just  talking  po'  mouth,  but  is  really 
rich? 


Former  Staff  Member 
Goes  to  Ohio  State 

William  B.  Logan,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  program  of  distributive 
education  in  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  and  teacher  trainer  in  dis- 
tributive occupations  on  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Ohio 
State  University.  He  took  over  his 
new  duties  during  the  summer. 

The  position  to  which  Mr.  Logan 
has  been  appointed  was  established 
through  the  co-operation  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity with  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education.  He  will  organize  and  di- 
rect a  teacher-training  program  for 
teachers  of  salesmanship,  merchan- 
dising, and  other  retail-training  sub- 
jects in  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges of  Ohio.  In  addition  his  serv- 
ices will  be  available  to  retail  asso- 
ciations and  stores  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  training  programs  for  em- 
ployees. 

A  native  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  Mr. 
Logan  received  his  A.B-  at  Furman 
University  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  and 
was  awarded  his  M.S.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1943.  He 
goes  to  Ohio  from  Woman's  College, 
where  he  was  teacher  trainer  for 
the  Distributive  Education  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 
OUTLINES  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Executive  Committee 
Announces  Plan  of  Action 

A  program  of  action  with  respect  to 
legislative  measures  concerning  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  Board  Association  at 
a  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill  on  August  5. 

The  president  of  the  association, 
Henry  A.  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Ala- 
mance County  Board  of  Education,  was 
empowered  to  appoint  a  legislative  com- 
mittee which  would  assume  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  appropriate  legis- 
lative proposals  to  be  presented  to  the 
annual  State  meeting  to  be  held  this 
fall. 

At  the  Chapel  Hill  meeting  the  execu- 
tive committee  met  with  the  presidents 
of  the  eight  district  organizations.  The 
major  issues  discussed  centered  around 
the  following  topics  :  ( 1 )  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  for  capital  outlay 
funds  for  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ment;  (2)  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  for  a  program  of  supervision  of 
instruction  at  the  State  and  local  lev- 
els;  (3)  teacher  welfare  provisions, 
such  as  salaries,  teacher  load,  sick 
leave,  methods  of  pay,  and  housing; 
(4)  problems  of  teacher  supply,  includ- 
ing training,  recruitment  and  place- 
ment; and  (5)  the  study  of  adminis- 
trative problems  having  to  do  with  the 
superintendents  and  principals,  the 
maintenance  of  school  buildings,  the 
surveys  in  connection  with  reorganiza- 
tion, and  other  major  issues. 

Other  matters  discussed  by  this  com- 
mittee were  the  following: 

It  was  decided  that  the  president  and 
the  executive  secretary  should  set  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Chapel  Hill  some  time  during  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  the  first  part 
of  November.  At  this  meeting  the  school 
board  members  and  the  school  commit- 
tee members  throughout  the  State  will 
be  present. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  meeting 
of  the  National  School  Board  Associa- 
tion which  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
February.  Dr.  I).  J.  Rose,  a  member 
of  the  State  Executive  Committee,  is 
president  of  the  National  Association. 
All  school  board  members  are  invited 
to  attend  this  national  conference. 

It  was  announced  by  the  executive 
secretary  that  plans  had  been  worked 
out  with  State  Supt.  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
and  L.  H.  Jobe,  of  the  Division  of 
Publications,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  to  provide  for  the  pub- 


lishing of  special  news  items  and  in- 
formation about  the  North  Carolina 
School  Board  Association  in  the  North 
Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin, 
which  is  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Arrangements  have  been  made 
Ic  extend  the  circulation  for  this  Bul- 
letin so  as  to  reach  a  large  number  of 
school  board  members  in  the  State. 
The  office  of  the  School  Board  Associa- 
tion will  furnish  certain  items  from 
time  to  time  which  will  appear  in  the 
Bulletin. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are  as 
follows :  H.  A.  Scott,  president,  Haw 
River;  R.  L.  Nobiin,  vice-president,  Ox- 
ford ;  Guy  B.  Phillips,  executive  secre- 
tary, Chapel  Hill ;  Temple  Gobbel,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Chapel  Hill ;  and  D.  B. 
Bryan,  Wake  Forest ;  D.  J.  Rose,  Golds- 
boro;  S.  E.  High,  Sr.,  Wilson;  M.  A. 
Stroup,  Cherry ville ;  and  W.  A.  Dees, 
Goldsboro,  board  members. 

Mr.  Scott  is  serving  his  second  year 
as  president  of  the  State  organization. 
Professor  Phillips  has  acted  as  execu- 
tive secretary  since  the  organization  of 
the  association  in  1987. 

Officers  of  the  eight  district  organi- 
zations which  were  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1948  are  given  below: 

District  1 — H.  R.  Paschal,  president, 
Washington ;  Thomas  Chears,  vice- 
president,  Edenton ;  Supt.  E.  A.  West, 
secretary,  Washington. 

District  2 — Earl  W.  Faires,  president, 
Wallace;  O.  L.  Russ,  vice-president, 
Jacksonville ;  Roy  Carter,  secretary, 
Wallace. 

District  3— Dr.  R.  L.  Nobiin,  presi- 
dent, Oxford ;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Pressley,  vice- 
president,  Raleigh ;  Supt.  J.  O.  Sander- 
son, Raleigh. 

District  4 — R.  J.  Lamb,  president. 
Whiteville ;  I.  B.  Julian,  vice-president, 
Lakedale ;  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Stacey,  sec- 
retary, Laurinburg. 

District  5 — J.  M.  Geer,  president, 
Leaksville ;  George  C.  Neal,  vice-presi- 
dent, Graham;  E.  E.  Bradsher,  secre- 
tary, Roxboro. 

District  6 — Van  Covington,  president, 
Gastonia  ;  George  B.  Snuggs,  vice-presi- 
dent, Wadesboro ;  B.  W.  Dickson,  sec- 
retary, Shelby. 

District  7 — C.  H.  Dearman,  president, 
Statesville ;  J.  M.  Morrow,  vice-presi- 
dent, Mooresville;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Horton, 
secretary,  North  Wilkesboro. 

District  8 — Bruce  Drysdale,  presi- 
dent, Hendersonville ;  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president,  Swannanoa  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lee, 
secretary,  Asheville. 


Note 

We  are  glad  to  include,  begin- 
ning with  this  number,  more  ma- 
terial concerning  the  school  boards 
and  their  activities.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  North  Carolina 
School  Board  Association  we  are 
adding  the  names  of  school  board 
members  to  our  mailing  list  to  re- 
ceive this  publication. 


Dr.  Rose  Heads  National 
Association  for  2nd  Year 

Dr.  D.  J.  Rose,  the  former  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association,  is 
serving  his  second  term  as  president 
of  the  national  organization.  He  has 
exerted  a  strong  influence  throughout 
(he  nation  on  major  issues  of  public 
education.  He  was  a  guest  speaker  on 
the  program  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  last  Feb- 
ruary in  Atlantic  City. 

Members  of  the  North  Carolina 
school  boards  should  be  interested  in 
the  fact  that  the  national  association 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  33 
state  associations.  This  national  asso- 
ciation was  formed  several  years  ago 
to  provide  a  medium  of  exchange  of 
ideas  and  programs  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Meetings  are  held  annually,  re- 
ports and  bulletins  are  issued,  and  gen- 
eral conditions  on  a  national  level  are 
discussed. 

Louisiana  Association 
Issues  Monthly  Journal 

The  Louisiana  School  Board  Associa- 
tion, organized  just  a  few  years  ago, 
is  now  publishing  a  monthly  journal 
which  has  a  great  deal  of  material  of 
interest  to  the  average  school  board 
member  throughout  the  state.  This  is 
a  bulletin  of  approximately  40  pages 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  school 
officials  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Other  states  publish  monthly  bulletins 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  school  ad- 
ministration and  operation.  Beginning 
with  this  number,  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  organization  will  re- 
ceive the  North  Carolina  Public 
School  Bulletin,  which  includes  ma- 
terial of  interest  to  all  people  engaged 
in  school  work. 


The  district  organizations  meet  once 
each  year  in  the  spring.  At  this  time 
programs  of  the  association  are  dis- 
cussed and  plans  made  for  the  State 
meeting  in  the  fall. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Transfer  of  Funds  Derived 
From  Fines,  Forfeitures, 
Etc.,  to  Capital  Outlay 
Budget. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  13,  1948, 
in  which  you  state: 

"I  shall  appreciate  your  furnishing 
me  with  a  legal  opinion  in  answer  to 
the  following  question :  Is  it  legal  to 
use  revenue  from  fines,  forfeitures,  pen- 
alties, dog  taxes,  poll  taxes,  originally 
budgeted  in  the  current  expense  budget 
for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  capital  outlay  expenditures 
such  as  the  purchase  of  an  original 
school  bus?" 

I  assume  that  your  inquiry  is  prompt- 
ed by  Superintendent —.of  the 

.County  Schools,  who  wrote 

this  office  some  days  ago  raising  this 
same  question. 

Superintendent stated  in  his 

letter  to  this  office  that 

"The County   Local   School 

Fund  Budget  set  up  the  amount  of 
$4,000  as  the  expected  sum  to  be  de- 
rived from  fines  and  forfeitures.  The 
collections  from  this  source  amounted 
to  more  than  $20,000.  The  total  current 
expense  income,  including  fines  and 
forfeitures,  amounted  to  slightly  more 
than  $23,000  above  the  Current  Expense 
Expenditures  Budget.  The  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  by  appropriate 
orders  and  resolutions  amended  the 
Local  School  Fund  Budget  by  transfer- 
ring $5,000  of  this  excess  revenue  to 
the  Capital  Outlay  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  two  additional 
school  bus  units.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  has  questioned  the  legality 
of  this  transfer  and  has  withheld  its 
approval." 

Of  course,  I  did  not  attempt  to  an- 
swer Mr. question  since  it  was 

a  matter  that  had  already  been  passed 
on  by  your  board. 

It  has  always  been  my  understand- 
ing that  a  board  of  county  commission- 
ers, as  the  tax-levying  authority  of 
the  county,  could  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  surplus  funds  from  one  item  to 
another  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
a  deficit  in  the  school  budget.  It  ap- 
pears from  Superintendent let- 
ter that  there  is  a  surplus  of  some 
$23,000  in  the  current  expense  budget 


derived  in  part  from  fines  and  forfei- 
tures, and  that  the  county  board  of 
education  and  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners by  appropriate  resolution 
have  amended  the  local  school  fund 
budget  by  transferring  $5,000  of  this 
surplus  revenue  to  the  school  capital 
outlay  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing two  additional  school  buses,  but 
that  such  transfer  has  been  questioned 
by  your  board. 

I  assume  that  the  position  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  that  the 
use  of  funds  derived  from  fines  and 
forfeitures  is  confined  entirely  to  main- 
tenance of  plant  and  fixed  charges.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  rather  strained 
interpretation  of  the  pertinent  statute 
which  seems  to  merely  provide  that 
objects  of  expenditure  for  maintenance 
of  plant  and  fixed  charges  shall  be  sup- 
plied from  funds  required  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  public  schools  of  the 
county  and  derived  from  fines,  forfei- 
tures, penalties,  dog  taxes,  etc.  The  per- 
tinent part  of  this  section  reads: 

"The  objects  of  expenditure  designat- 
ed as  maintenance  of  plant  and  fixed 
charges  shall  be  supplied  from  funds 
required  by  law  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  school  funds  of  the 
county  and  derived  from  fines,  forfei- 
tures, penalties,  dog  taxes,  and  poll 
taxes,  and  from  all  other  sources  except 
state  funds." 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  quota  I  ion 
does  not  require  that  all  the  funds  de- 
rived from  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  shall 
be  used  for  maintenance  of  plant  and 
fixed  charges,  but  that  such  charges 
shall  be  paid  from  such  funds.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  me,  that  if  a  surplus 
exists  in  the  sum  allocated  for  main- 
tenance of  plant  and  fixed  charges  and 
that  a  deficit  exists  in  the  capital  out- 
lay account,  that  upon  request  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  by  proper 
resolution  could  transfer  surplus  funds 
from  the  maintenance  of  plant  and 
fixed  charges  account  to  the  capital 
outlay  account.  However,  since  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  required 
to  approve  all  county  school  budgets,  I 
think  that  such  transfer  would  likewise 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
dated  June  25,  1947,  even  if  it  "be 
doubted    whether    or   not    the    statute, 


Double  Office  Holding;  City 
Commissioner;  Member  of 
County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; Member  of  a  Local 
School  Committee;  Chair- 
man of  Local  Party  Pre- 
cinct Committee;  Member 
of  Party  County  Executive 
Committee;  Mayor. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
the  22nd  of  June,  1948,  you  enclose  a 

copy  of  a  letter  from wherein 

he  inquires  if  the  above-named  offices 
are  public  offices  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  XIV,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  prohibits  double  office  hold- 
ing. 

All  of  the  offices  listed  above  except 
that  of  chairman  of  a  local  party  pre- 
cinct committee  and  membership  on  a 
county  party  executive  committee  are 
public  offices  within  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  double  olfice  holding, 
and  no  person  may  hold  more  than 
one  of  these  offices  at  the  same  time. 

With  respect  to  chairmanship  of  a 
local  party  precinct  committee  and 
membership  on  a  county  party  execu- 
tive committee,  you  are  advised  that 
acting  as  a  member  of  a  political  party 
precinct  committee  is  not  holding  an 
office  in  the  sense  used  in  the  constitu- 
tional provision  against  double  office 
holding.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
public  office  but  only  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganization of  a  political  party,  which 
is  entirely  different. — Attorney  General, 
June  23,  1948. 


G.  S.  115-356,  permits  the  transfer  of 
fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  for  a  purpose 
other  than  current  expenses,  any  ques- 
tion about  this  could  be  removed  by 
the  board  of  county  commisnioners 
leaving  the  surplus  in  this  fund  as  a 
credit  against  taxes  which  would  be 
levied  for  next  year  for  current  expense 
and  appropriating  capital  outlay  funds 
in  an  equivalent  amount,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  tax  levy.  This  could  be  done 
without  increasing  the  tax  levy  and 
without  any  possible  conflict  with  the 
statute." — Attorney  General,  July  21, 
1948. 


SEPTEMBER,  1948 


LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Sept.  1943) 

North  Carolina,  through  its 
"Schools-at  -  War"  program,  pur- 
chased $10,305,000  worth  of  stamps 
and  bonds  during  the  school  year 
1942-43. 

Carl  H.  Walker,  principal  of  the 
Bailey  High  School,  Nash  County,  has 
been  employed  to  succeed  C.  G.  Mad- 
drey,  who  resigned  to  go  into  farm- 
ing, as  field  representative  for  the 
Division  of  Textbooks. 

Thomasville's  first  nursery  school 
will  open  Wednesday  morning  (Aug. 
1),  it  was  recently  announced  by 
Supt.   M.  T.  Lambeth. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Sept.  1938) 

The  Boone  Conference  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Administrators  was  a 
success  from  every  standpoint. 

More  than  4  3,000  men  and  women 
were  enrolled  in  WPA  Community 
Schools  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  year,  according  to  a  recently 
issued  report  of  the  WPA  Education 
Division. 

Thirty-three  new  home  economics 
departments  have  been  added  to 
schools  this  session,  making  a  total 
of  606  teachers  employed  this  year 
in  the  secondary  field. 

The  new  Handbook  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  quantity  to  the  superin- 
tendents for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
principals. 

Twenty-one  county  and  city  school 
systems  in  North  Carolina  have  al- 
ready had  their  applications  approved 
for  participation  in  the  State-aid  pro- 
gram of  adult  education  during  the 
1938-39  school  year. 

Chapter  379,  Public  Laws  of  19  37, 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  "a  commission  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  the  public  educa- 
tional system  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  same."  Un- 
der this  authority  the  Governor  has 
appointed  the  following  persons  as 
members  of  this  body: 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  Charlotte; 
Prof.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill; 
Prof.  Holland  Holton,  Durham;  Supt. 
J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville;  Supt.  J.  H. 
Grigg,  Shelby;  Mr.  H.  E.  Stacy,  Lum- 
berton;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Etheridge,  Ashe- 
ville;  Mr.  George  Ross,  Jackson 
Springs;    Mr.   Ben  Cone,   Greensboro. 


Schools  to  Observe 
Constitution  Day 

Constitution  Day  will  be  ob- 
served this  year  on  September  17. 
The  schools  are  being  asked  by 
State  Supt.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  to  ob- 
serve this  day  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises. 

Constitution  Day  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
S.  Denmead  Kolb,  Chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Day  Observance  Com- 
mittee, says,  "Never  in  the  history 
of  our  country  has  the  danger  to 
the  American  way  of  life  been  so 
great.  .  .  .  With  the  youth  of  our 
nation  lies  the  destiny  of  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  The  schools  of  our 
country  have  it  within  their  power 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  those 
things  which  have  made  our  na- 
tion great." 


Board  Revises  Substitute 
Teacher  Regulations 

Revised  substitute  teachers  regula- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  July  1  meeting. 
Copies  of  these  rev'sed  regulations 
have  been  printed  and  furnished  to  all 
superintendents  by  Controller  Paul  A. 
Reid. 

The  principal  change  in  the  regula- 
tions, according  to  Mr.  Reid,  is  Section 
5  dealing  with  the  absence  of  the  teach- 
er with  pay.  According  to  the  revised 
section  all  substitute  teachers  are  to  be 
paid  by  voucher  issued  from  the  super- 
intendent's office  rather  than  by  regu- 
lar teacher  as  heretofore. 


Units  Elect  New 
Superintendents 

Four  units  will  have  new  school  su- 
perintendents this  fall— Jackson,  Per- 
quimans, Tryon  and  Rockingham 
(city). 

W.  V.  Cope  succeeds  Frank  M.  Craw- 
ford in  Jackson  County. 

J.  T.  Biggers  takes  the  place  of  F.  T. 
Johnson  of  Perquimans,  who  has  re- 
tired. 

W.  A.  Schilletter,  who  several  years 
ago  was  at  Tryon,  returns  to  that  unit, 
succeeding  L.  K.  Singley. 

J.  E.  Hunneycutt  succeeds  L.  J.  Bell 
in  Rockingham.  Superintendent  Bell  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 


MAKING  TOD  A  YS  NEWS 

Guilford.  Dr.  Clyde  Erwin,  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  will 
name  a  study  committee  to  do  re- 
search on  a  plan  for  consolidating 
Guilford  County  high  schools  with 
enrollments  less  than  125. — Greens- 
boro Record. 

Macon.  A  movement  is  on  foot  here 
to  raise  enough  money  by  donations 
to  materially  supplement  the  State 
salary  of  a  teacher  of  physical  edu- 
cation.— Franklin  Press. 

New  Hanover.  Supt.  H.  M.  Roland 
says  teachers  are  resigning  in  Wil- 
mington and  New  Hanover  County 
because  they  can  get  more  pay  in 
other  State   cities. — Hickory   Record. 

Robeson.  Action  to  force  officials 
of  Lumberton  and  Robeson  County  to 
provide  "equal"  educational  facilities 
for  Negro  children  at  Lumberton  has 
been  taken  with  the  filing  of  the  first 
suit  of  that  kind  in  Federal  Court  in 
North  Carolina,  local  court  officials 
said  yesterday  (Aug.  5). — Raleigh 
News  and  Observer. 

Charlotte.  A  test  case  in  the  courts 
to  determine  whether  the  local  gov- 
ernment officials  have  the  legal  right 
to  divert  bond  money  from  one  school 
construction  project  to  another  such 
project  was  in  process  of  preparation 
yesterday  (Aug.  2)  after  the  county 
commissioners  had  declined  to  sanc- 
tion the  projected  diversion  by  the 
city  school  board. — Charlotte  Ob- 
server. 

Henderson.  At  a  special  meeting 
today,  the  Vance  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  requested  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Henderson  city 
schools  to  call  for  bids  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  for  construction  of  one 
eight-room  school  for  Negroes  on  the 
west  side  of  town,  and  authorized  im- 
mediate purchase  of  the  proposed  site 
for  that  school  on  West  Rock  Spring 
Street  near  Henderson  Institute. — 
Henderson  Dispatch. 

Hickory.  Notification  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  that 
Oakwood  and  Westmont  schools  have 
been  accredited — making  eight  ac- 
credited elementary  schools  for  the 
Hickory  city  system. 
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ERWIN  POINTS  OUT 
EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


Requests  Cooperation 
In  Their  Solution 

Before  the  Raleigh  Kiwanis  Club  on 
September  10,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Clyde  A.  Ervvin 
pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  State  in  its  efforts  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
North  Carolina  boys  and  girls,  and 
asked  for  cooperative  effort  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems. 

Problems  cited*  by  Superintendent 
Erwin  that  need  to  be  solved  in  order  to 
strengthen  education  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Training  of  teachers.  "The  most  re- 
liable figures  indicate,"  he  stated,  "that 
we  now  have  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  State  approximately  3000 
non-standard  teachers  who  are  teaching 
approximately  100,000  children.  This 
shortage  of  trained  teachers.  Supt.  Er- 
win stated,  is  due  to  two  main  reasons: 
low  salaries  and  poor  teaching  condi- 
tions. The  latter  includes  overcrowded 
classrooms,  inadequate  and  poorly 
equipped  schoolhouses,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory tenure  and  salary  payment  condi- 
tions. In  this  connection,  Supt.  Erwin 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  best 
trained  teachers  are  going  to  other 
states  where  salaries  are  higher.  Our 
teaching  load  of  slightly  less  than  33,  he 
said,  is  highest  in  the  nation. 

2.  Adequate  buildings.  One  of  our 
greatest  needs  is  more  adequate  provi- 
sion for  comfortable  and  well-equipped 
school  buildings  in  which  to  house  our 
children.  Supt.  Erwin  stated.  "There  is 
inequality  among  the  counties  of  the 
State  in  the  provision  of  such  facilities," 
he.  said.  "Surveys  made  recently  indi- 
cate that  more  than  $150  million  in 
school  buildings,  construction  and  mo- 
dernization is  needed  to  bring  our 
facilities  up-to-date."  He  recommended 
a  State  appropriation  of  $50  million  in 
aid  in  a  program  to  meet  this  need. 

3.  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
"The  need  for  this  program  is  obvious 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion," Supt.  Erwin  stated.  "In  my  opin- 
ion an  immediate  appropriation  of  $1,- 
000,000  is  needed  if  we  are  really  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 


Administrative 
Conferences  Held 

Administrative  conferences  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  principals  were 
held  during  August  and  September  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  These  meetings  were 
held  to  promote  and  stimulate  more 
effective  teaching,  organization  and  ad- 
ministrative in  all  our  schools,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division. 

Topics  discussed  in  the  various  coun- 
ty and  city  units  were:  Improving  in- 
struction, improving  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  State  Educa- 
tional Commission  as  they  concern  in- 
struction, and  accreditation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 


4.  Supervision  of  instruction.  On  this 
point  Supt.  Erwin  advocated,  "An  ade- 
quate program  of  supervision  to  co- 
crdinate  and  unify  the  instructional 
effort  in  our  public  schools  to  the  end 
that  we  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
money  which  we  invest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  and  that  classroom 
achievement  in  one  section  of  North 
Carolina  may  mean  the  same  in  terms 
of  standards  and  objectives  as  class- 
room achievement  at  the  same  level  may 
mean  in  some  other  section." 

5.  Compulsory  Attendance.  "We  need 
an  adequate  program  of  compulsory 
attendance  enforcement,"  he  stated. 
"A  State  which  proposes  to  spend  $100,- 
000,000  or  more  on  its  public  school 
program  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
benefits  of  this  progam  are  guaranteed 
to  every  child,  and  that  no  child  be- 
cause of  his  own  indifference  or  the 
indifference  of  his  parents  shall  be  de- 
nied that  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  an  interested  State. 

6.  Vocational  education.  "We  also 
need  a  greatly  strengthened  program  of 
vocational  education,"  Supt.  Erwin  con- 
cluded. "In  a  technological  age  which 
shows  no  indication  of  decline  in  its 
advance,  we  must  give  more  training  in 
the  vocational  field." 


American  Education  Week 
Stresses  Freedom  Theme 

Emphasis  of  American  Education 
Week,  November  7-13,  is  upon  the  role 
of  education  in  Strengthening  the  Foun- 
dations of  Freedom,  it  is  announced  by 
Agnes  Samuelson,  Assistant  Editor, 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. The  daily  topics,  Miss  Sam- 
uelson states,  gear  into  this  theme  by 
pointing  up  critical  areas  in  which 
speedy  advances  must  be  made  if 
schools  and  colleges  are  to  be  equipped 
in  terms  of  the  size  of  their  tasks. 

The  1948  program  is  the  28th  obser- 
vance of  American  Education  Week. 
This  celebration  is  held  in  November 
beginning  on  Sunday  of  the  week  which 
includes  Armistice  Day.  It  is  sponsored 
by  three  national  organizations  with 
over  nine  million  members:  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  American 
Legion,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers;  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

While  the  problems  facing  the  schools 
are  continuous,  the  values  of  American 
Education  Week  for  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation  upon  them  are 
enormous.  American  Education  Week 
is  a  good  time  to  review  the  place  of 
education  in  the  lives  of  children  and 
the  security  of  the  republic,  appraise 
current  programs  in  the  light  of  new 
needs  and  conditions,  and  plan  new 
lines  of  action.  If  every  school  and  col- 
lege participates  effectively,  significant 
results  can  be  expected  during  the  en- 
tire year. 
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"Strengthening  the  Foundations  of  Freedom"  is  the  general  theme  of 
American  Education  Week  which  will  be  observed  this  year  on  November 
7-13.  This  theme  is  buttressed  by  seven  daily  topics,  as  follows:  Learning 
to  Live  Together;  Improving  the  Educational  Program;  Securing  Qualified 
Teachers;  Providing  Adequate  Finance;  Safeguarding  Our  America;  Pro- 
moting Health  and  Safety;  and  Developing  Worthy  Family  Life. 

"Strengthening  the  Foundations  of  Freedom"  is  an  important  theme, 
one  that  is  very  significant  to  the  times  in  which  we  are  now  living.  The 
daily  topics  are  equally  significant,  in  that  they  imply  where  we  must  look 
for  the  strength  needed  to  uphold  and  defend  our  democratic  way  of  life 
— the  church,  the  school  and  the  home.  At  the  moment  our  concern  is 
with  the  second  of  this  great  triumvirate.  The  public  schools,  in  my  opinion, 
hold  the  key  to  the  question  as  to  whether  democratic  government  will* 
continue  in  this  great  country  of  ours  on  the  foundations  upon  which  our 
forefathers  have  builded,  or  whether  these  foundations  of  freedom  will  be 
destroyed  by  some  foreign  form  of  government,  incompatible  and  contrary 
to  our  whole  philosophy  of  life. 

American  Education  Week  is  simply  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
public  the  importance  of  our  schools  in  preserving  our  form  of  government 
and  our  way  of  life,  whose  foundations  we  believe  are  sound.  Therefore, 
visits  to  the  schools  during  this  week  should  be  encouraged,  discussions 
should  be  arranged,  talks  over  the  radio  and  before  civic  groups  should 
be  given,  sermons  should  be  delivered,  and  full  information  concerning 
public  education  should  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

The  public  school  is  a  force  that  reaches  far  out  beyond  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located.  It  is  the  means  by  which  we  can  learn  to  live  together 
happily  and  peacefully.  Let's  help  strengthen  our  public  schools,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  freedom! 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Misplaced  Emphasis 

(Guest  Editorial) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  North  Carolina's  pub- 
lic school  needs  have  become  confused  with 
teachers'  salaries,  as  if  teaching,  rather  than 
the  product  of  teaching,  were  the  thing  for 
Which  money  is  appropriated. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  General  Assembly 
doesn't  appropriate  any  money  for  teachers' 
salaries;  the  appropriations  are  made  for  pupil 
instruction,  for  pupil  facilities,  for  pupil  com- 
forts. 

There  is  a  vast  need  for  a  conversion  of  our 
thinking  on  this  matter,  from  a  per-teacher  to 
a  per-pupil  basis.  Schools  are  not  run  for 
teachers,  no  more  so  than  they  are  operated 
for  those  who  render  janitorial  service  or  pro- 
vide electricity  or  coal  or  water  or  other 
requisites. 

But  unfortunately  the  battle  for  improved 
schools — for  North  Carolina's  children  —  has 
had  to  be  fought  largely  by  the  teachers,  when 
it  should  have  been  a  battle  joined  by  every 
citizen  interested  in  better  education  for  the 
State's  boys  and  girls.  That  the  teachers  have 
not  shirked,  that  they  have  stood  steadfast 
often  in  the  face  of  false  accusations  and  when 
their  motives  have  been  misconstrued,  is  all 
to  their  honor  and  credit. 

Perhaps  the  State's  approach  to  its  responsi- 
bility in  public  education  will  always  be  largely 
negative — to  a  striving  for  minimum  stand- 
ards— until  the  General  Assembly  makes  its 
appropriations  on  the  basis  of  annual  per- 
pupil  expenditures,  without  regard  for  teach- 
ers' salaries.  Then,  perhaps,  expenditures  for 
schools  will  be  viewed  as  money  with  which 
instruction  is  bought  for  the  pupils  rather  than 
as  money  paid  out  to  teachers. 

That  approach,  it  seems  to  us,  will  result  in 
a  determination  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of 
the  State  in  advance  of  suggestions  as  to  spe- 
cific appropriations.  And  after  such  needs  are 
determined  the  General  Assembly  might  then 
approach  the  question  of  available  money  re- 


Teacher  Recruitment 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  adequately 
trained  elementary  teachers,  presently  em- 
ployed high  school  teachers  should  assist  in 
the  recruitment  of  teachers  for  this  field,  by 
beginning  now  to  observe  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  to  encourage  those  who  appear  to 
have  the  necessary  aptitudes  and  who,  with 
further  training,  appear  to  be  "good  material" 
for  the  teaching  profession.  Of  course,  what 
is  done  now  will  not  be  felt  until  four  or  more 
years  from  now  when  such  students  shall  have 
completed  their  college  training.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  teachers,  who  observe  these  stu- 
dents day  by  day,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
persons,  are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  as  to 
their  capabilities  and  possibilities,  and  there- 
fore by  skillful  guidance  can  help  to  improve 
still  further  the  average  training  of  our  teach- 
ing force. 


sources  with  something  more  to  guide  its 
thinking  than  the  opinions  of  the  administra- 
tion or  the  force  of  a  lobby. 

The  study  now  being  made  by  the  State 
Education  Commission,  headed  by  Senator  R. 
Grady  Rankin  of  Gaston  County,  should  go 
far  toward  determining  the  pupil  needs — in- 
structional, physical  facilities,  and  others.  It 
might  well  be  used  to  lift  the  emphasis  in 
North  Carolina  public  school  financing  off  the 
backs  of  the  teachers  and  put  it  on  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  pupils.  If  such  is  the  result, 
none  will  have  more  cause  to  rejoice  than  the 
teachers. 

This  newspaper  expects  to  continue  to  share 
with  the  teachers  their  struggle  for  equitable 
and  just  recompense  for  their  services,  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  matter  of  salaries  will 
be  adequately  taken  care  of  once  the  General 
Assembly  has  discharged  its  responsibility 
through  a  placing  of  proper  emphasis  on  the 
annual  per-pupil  expenditure. — Charlotte  Ob- 
server, August  21,  1948. 


Teachers  Receive  First 
Month's  Salary  Early 

Because  of  the  polio  epidemic  which 
delayed  the  opening  of  schools  through- 
out the  State,  teachers  received  their 
first  month's  salary  check  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  in  accordance  with  action 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
September  10.  Second  month's  pay 
check  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  first 
seven  weeks,   the  Board  authorized. 

This  provision  for  advance  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  followed  a  similar 
rule  made  in  1944,  when  all  schools 
were  delayed  two  weeks. 

The  Board  denied  the  request  of 
school  authorities  from  Guilford,  Lin- 
coln, Mecklenburg  and  Charlotte  units 
to  count  two-day  workshops  held  prior 
to  the  opening  of  schools  as  regular 
school  days. 

Applications  for  loans  from  the  State 
Literary  Fund  for  the  Atkinson  and 
Burgaw  schools  in  Pender  County  in 
the  amounts  of  $2,200  and  $9,215,  re- 
spectively,  were  approved. 


Ladies  Auxiliary 
Offers  Cash  Prizes 

A  $1,000  cash  prize  will  be  won  by 
some  high  school  student  in  the  United 
States  during  1948-49  for  writing  the 
best  essay,  not  exceeding  1,000  words, 
on  the  subject  of,  "My  Part  in  Ameri- 
ca's Future."  Principals  and  teachers 
are  asked  to  inform  their  students  about 
this  opportunity  and  urge  their  par- 
ticipation. 

The  sum  of  $1,000  in  cash  is  the  first 
prize  in  the  1948-49  National  Essay 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  Other  prizes  in 
this  fourteenth  annual  competition  are 
$500,  second  award;  $250,  third;  $100, 
fourth ;  ten  consolation  awards  of  $10, 
and  ten  more  of  $5.  The  first  four  win- 
ners will  also  receive  gold  medals. 

The  prizes  offered  in  this  contest 
should  be  especially  interesting  to  high 
school  students  wishing  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.  The  awards  will  be 
distributed  without  restrictions  as  to 
how  this  money  is  to  be  expended.  The 
amounts  involved  will  help  winning 
students  launch  successful  college  ca- 
reers. 

A  folder  containing  complete  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  contest  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Essay  Contest  Chair- 
man of  local  units  of  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary,  or  by  writing  to  National 
Headquarters,  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.  S.,  406 
West  34th  Street,  Kansas  City  2, 
Missouri. 


Public  Schools  Take  38.3  Per  Cent 
Of  Expenditures  from  All  State  Funds 

Highways  43.1  Per  Cent: 
Institutions,    Departments, 
Etc.  18  Per  Cent; 
Agriculture  .6  Per  Cent 


The  public  schools  took  38.3  per  cent 
of  State  expenditures  during  1947-48, 
an  analysis  of  statements  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  three  State  funds — 
Agriculture,  Highway  and  General — 
issued  by  the  Budget  Bureau  shows. 

Expenditures  from  the  General  Fund 
were  56.3  per  cent  of  the  total;  high- 
ways expenditures  represented  43.1  per 
cent  of  the  total ;  and  agriculture  .6  of 
one  per  cent.  Educational,  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  depart- 
ments, courts,  State  aid,  etc,  took  18 
per  cent  of  the  56.3  per  cent  from  the 
General  Fund  after  deducting  38.3  per 
cent  for  the  public  schools. 

Total  expenditure  from  all  sources, 
the  Budget  Bureau  statements  show, 
amounted  to  $163,651,544— $1,027,417 
from  the  Agricultural  Fund.  $70,605,- 
889  from  the  Highway  Fund,  and 
$92,018,238  from  the  General  Fund.  The 
total  expenditure  for  public  schools 
amouning  to  $62,655,102  came  from  the 
General  Fund. 


An  analysis  of  the  General  Fund 
alone  shows  that  the  public  schools 
received  68.1  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure from  this  fund.  This  is 
slightly  less  than  the  proportion  re- 
ceived the  year  before  when  the  public 
schools  took  71  per  cent  of  all  expendi- 
tures from   this  fund. 

The  accompaning  tables  show  (I)  a 
summary  of  the  three  State  funds  as  to 
availability,  expenditures  and  balances 
for  the  past  three  fiscal  years;  (II) 
the  condition  of  the  General  Fund — 
availability,  expenditures  and  balances 
— by  objects  for  these  three  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  income  of  the  General  Fund 
is  realized  from  income,  sales  and 
franchise  taxes.  All  of  these  sources  of 
income,  as  well  as  license  taxes  and 
insurance,    show   increasing   trends. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  1947-48, 
it  is  noted,  was  $129,568,152.  This 
amount  plus  the  balance  carried  for- 
ward made  a  grand  total  availability 
of  $172,111,870. 

Not  including  the  Post  War  Reserve 
Fund,  a  balance  of  $49,675,214  remained 
in  this  Fund  on  June  30,  1948. 


I.  AVAILABILITY  OF  AND  EXPENDITURES  FROM  ALL  STATE  FUNDS 


1945-46 


792,905 
833,962 
1,626,867 
724,086 
902,781 


A.  Agriculture  Fund: 

Credit    Balance   July    1 

Total    Revenues    

Availability    .._. 

Expenditure  

Balance,  June  30  _. 

B.  Highway  Fund: 

Credit    Balance,    July    1    $  46,816,251 

Motor    Vehicle    Revenue 44,175,032 

Other   Revenue  -  3,005 

Federal    Aid    . 11,459,610 

Availability     _____ $102,453,898 

Expenditure    -,. 51,632,407 

Balance,    June  30   $  50,821,491 

C.  General  Fund: 

Credit  Balance  July  1*  $  25,735,050 

*  Includes  Post  War 

Reserve  Fund (20,330,877) 

Revenue    .__ _     90,453,171 

Availability $116,188,221 

Expenditure    _~     68.212,503 

Balance,  June  30  __.. $  47,975,718 

Less  Permanent  Imp.  Fund    $  ____ 

Unencumbered  Balance  $  47,975, 71S 

Less  Post  War  Res.  Fund  ....     20.537,701 

Net  Balance,  June  30 $  27,438,017 

Grand  Totals: 

Availability $220,268,986 

Expenditure  120,568,996 

Balance**    $  99,699,990 

**Includes  Post  War  Reserve  Fund. 


1946-47 

902,781 
910,908 
1,813,689 
873,514 
940,175 


$  50,821,491 

53,359,869 

5,395 

11,376,902 

$115,563,657 
74,646,095 

$  40,917,562 


1947-48 

$   940,175 

892,881 

$  1,833,056 

1,027,417 

$   805,639 

$  40,917,562 

57,481,379 

18,695 

11,020,720 

$109,438,356 
70,605,889 

$  38,832,467 


$  50,149,170    $  42,543.718 


(20,537.701) 

119,996,404 

$170,145,574 

77,125.832 

$  93,019,742 

$  50,932.256 

$  42.087,486 

30.076,056 

$  12,011,430 

$287,522,920 
152,645,441 

$  83,945,223 


(30,076,056) 

129,508,152 

$172,111,870 

92,018,238 

$  80,093,632 

$  .-- 

$  80,093.632 

30,418,417 

$  49,675,215 

$283,383,282 

163,651,544 

$119,731,738 
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n     AVAILABILITY   OF   AND    EXPENDITURES    FROM    THE  GENERAL 
FUND    BY    OBJECTS 

1945-46  1946-47  1947-48 

VTotV credit  balance,  July  1*  _  $  25.735,050  $  50,149,170  $  42,543,718 
Revenue 

Inheritance  taxes   _       1,702,176  2,016,972  1,719,878 

Licenses                                   -----       2.674.110  3,460,048  3,944.444 

Franchise  taxes       8,471,074  9.094,680  10,053,970 

Income    taxes    37,903,173  54,491,054  59,583,846 

Sales    taxes                 -      26,554,843  35.481,753  39,333,608 

Beverage  taxes    6,834  704  7,900.638  6,471,703 

Gift  taxes                   106,991  123,179  143,904 

Intangible   taxes _ 809,222  920,215  591,572 

Freight  cars       48,421  44,702  37,408 

Insurance               2,881,401  3,471,024  4,320.410 

Miscellaneous 3.630  4.742  4.955 

Nontax    revenue    -       2,463,426  2,987,397  3,362,454 

Total    Revenue $  90,453,171  $119,996,404  $129,568,152 

Total  Availability*   ..  .$116,188,221  $170,145,574  $172,111,870 

B.  Expenditures: 

Other  than   schools  „„«.„» 

General    Assembly    $          12,648  $        242,836  $          34,195 

Judicial    ...                                           459,237  481,428  499,440 
Executive  and 

administrative          4,088,195  4,456,967  5,893,906 

Educational    institutions    _       5,026,480  5,789,046  6.846,680 
Charitable  and 

correctional  inst.  _ - -       5.580,511  5,571,745  7,485,872 

State  aid  and  obligations  -.       5,389,068  5,501,235  8.325.628 

Pensions                             --          364,898  203,793  277,415 

Total.... - - $  20,921.037  $  22,337.050  $  29.363,136 

Less  credit — - 18.839  ^^_:::___::;^:;: 

Net  expenditures,  other 

than   schools __  $  20,902,198  $  22.337,050  $  29.363,136 

Public   Schools  ..$  47,158,447  $  54,788,382  $  62,655,102 

Debt  service  151,858  400  ____;;;;;;:::;-;;- 

Total  expenditures   _ ..$  68.212,503  $  77,125.832  $  92,018,238 

Permanent  improvements  ...  $  -    $  50,932.256         $  

Total    --.$  68,212,503  $128,058,088  $  92,018,238 

C.  Balance  on  hand  June  30  $  47,975,718  $  42,087,486  $  80,093,632 

Including  postwar   res.   fund         20,537,701  30,076,056  30,418.417 

Net   credit  balance   $  27,438.017  $  12,011,430  $  49,675,215 

♦Including  postwar  reserve  fund. 


Operation  of  Plant  Takes 
5  Per  Cent  Current  Expense 

Five  per  cent  of  the  current  expense 
for  schools  is  for  operation  of  plant 
items — janitors'  wages,  fuel,  water, 
light,  power,  janitors'  supplies  and 
school  telephones — a  recent  audit  of 
State  funds  shows. 

Total  State  funds  expended  for  these 
purposes  during  1947-48  amounted  to 
nearly  $3  million.  Most  of  this  expendi- 
ture, the  audit  shows,  went  for  the 
first  two  items,  janitors'  wages  and 
fuel. 

Audit  figures  covering  State  funds 
follow  closely  percentage  figures  for 
all  school  funds  for  the  object  of  op- 
eration of  plant.  A  tabulation  of  per- 
centages of  this  object  as  it  relates  to 
all  current  expense  funds  for  the  past 
15  years  shows  a  variation  of  5.8  per 
cent  in  1931-32  to  4.7  per  cent  in  1937- 
38.  The  average  for  the  15  years  is  5.1 
per  cent. 


Department  Disapproves 
Three-year  Course  Plus 

Students  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  five  subjects  or  units  a  year  for 
three  years  and  an  additional  unit  in 
the  summer  school,  thus  earning  the 
necessary  16  units  for  high  school  grad- 
uation, according  to  Dr.  J.  Henry  High- 
smith,  Director  of  Instructional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  matter  is  discussed  in  the  Hand- 
book for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  pages  125-6,  Dr.  Highsmith 
stated.  "As  indicated  in  this  Handbook, 
it  requires  at  least  150  hours  of  actual 
classroom  instruction  in  a  properly  or- 
ganized and  administered  high  school 
summer  school  in  order  for  a  student 
to  earn  one  unit  of  high  school  credit, 
approximately  one-fourth  of  a  year's 
work." 

"High  schools  which  fail  to  follow 
the  plan  suggested  in  the  Handbook 
will  jeopard  their  accredited  rating," 
Dr.  Highsmith  stated  further. 


Wildlife  Federation 
Issues  Booklet 

Just  off  the  press  is  Botany  and  Our 
Social  Economy,  by  Dr.  Alexander  C. 
Martin,  eminent  research  biologist  who 
is  working  with  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  This  32-page, 
illustrated  booklet  is  published  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  volume  discusses  the 
importance  of  plants  in  today's  world, 
their  marked  depletion,  natural  and 
human  barriers  to  their  restoration, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  educators  in 
assuring  a  decent  supply  of  natural 
resources  for  tomorrow's  generation. 

This  publication  is  aimed  at  teachers 
of  biology,  general  science,  elementary 
science,  geography  and  other  social 
science  teachers.  The  author  relates 
science  to  society  and  vice  versa. 

Copies  may  be  secured  at  ten  cents 
each  from  the  Washington  office,  or 
from  the  Servicing  Division,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  20  Spruce  Street, 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

Educators  Use 
Smoke  Screen  Words 

Smoke-screen  words  and  fuzzy  talk 
block  understanding  between  educators 
and  the  people  and  tire  even  the  expert, 
so  says  Dr.  Edgar  Dale  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

A  round-up  of  educational  cliches  by 
Dr.  Dale  shows  that  many  speakers  and 
writers  suffer  from  an  "it"  addiction : 
"It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  .  .  .  It  has  been  repeatedly  said 
that  .  .  .  It  was  decided  that  .  .  .  It 
appears  to  the  writer  that  ...  It  is  not 
suggested  that  .  .  .  ." 

Other  hackneyed  phrases  used  by  ed- 
ucational leaders,  which  Dr.  Dale  points 
out,  are  the  following:  "most  difficult 
of  solution  .  .  .  Many  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  .  .  .  Here  it 
should  be  recalled  that  .  .  .  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  .  .  .  Cogni- 
zance must  be  given  to  .  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  these  sound  more  familiar: 
"Implementation  of  the  plan  .  .  .  Effec- 
tuation of  the  program  .  .  .  Visualiza- 
tion of  the  implications  of  .  .  .  Available 
evidence  would  tend  to  indicate  that  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  .  .  .  ." 

Others  are  war-born:  "Educational 
know-how  .  .  .  Operation  Classroom, 
Operation  Good  Will  (and  all  other  Op- 
erations .  .  .  )  Frontal  attack  .  .  . 
Pincer  movement  .  .  .  ." 

And  "Can  we  afford  to  pay  for  it? 
We  cannot  afford  not  to  pay  for  it?" 
Latest  from  Washington  is  the  new  hor- 
row :  "These  data  have  not  been  maxi- 
mized, nor  have  they  been  finalized." 
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SCHOOLS  SPENT  $60,598,108.92  FROM 
NINE  MONTHS  SCHOOL  FUND 


Teachers  Receive  Average 
Salary  of  $1,943 

A  total  of  $60,598,108.92  was  spent 
during  1947-48  from  State  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  operation  of  the  nine- 
months  school  term,  an  audit  of  these 
funds  shows.  This  sum  included  $2,807,- 
499.19  expended  from  the  appropriation 
for  replacement  of  school  buses. 

Of  the  total  amount  expended,  the 
report  shows,  82  per  cent  was  for  the;, 
salaries  of  the  24,593  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals employed.  An  average  salary  of 
$1,943  was  paid  to  each  of  the  23,255 
teachers,  and  each  of  the  1,338  princi- 
pals received  an  average  of  $3,230. 

Second  largest  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal expenditure  from  State  funds  was 
for  transportation  purposes,  10.34  per 
cent.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  trans- 
portation costs,  5.7  per  cent,  was  for 
operating  the  buses  ;  the  remaining  por- 
tion (4.64  per  cent)  of  the  $6,434,054.91 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  was  for 
replacing  old  worn-out  buses. 

Nearly  $3,000,000  was  spent  for  plant 
operation,  4.83  per  cent  of  the  total. 
General  control,  or  local  administration 
of  the  public  schools,  took  2.32  per  cent 
of  all  funds  spent,  or  $1,405,278.30.  Out 
of  this  amount  the  171  county  and  city 
superintendents  were  paid  $835,610,  or 
an  average  of  $4,887. 

Following  are  the  average  annual  sal- 
aries paid  teachers  and  principals: 

All  white  teachers $1,923.90 

All  Negro  teachers 1,990.46 

All   teachers  $1,943.37 

White  elementary  teachers  --$1,919.06 
Negro  elementary  teachers  1,998.89 

All  elementary  teachers $1,943.95 

White  high  school  teachers  ......$1,941.56 

Negro  high  school  teachers  1,938.64 

All  high  school   teachers  $1,940.94 

All   white   principals   $3,237.54 

All  Negro  principals  3,201.99 

All  principals  $3,229.70 

White  elementary  principals  ..$3,011.44 
Negro  elementary  principals  ..  3,116.19 

All    elementary    principals    ....$3,033.34 

White  high   school  principals.$3,352.71 
Negro  high   school   principals... .3,241.49 

All  high  school  principals  $3,327.55 


Rail  I.  Grigsby  Designated 
Acting  Commissioner 
Of  Education 

Oscar  R.  Ewing,'  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  has  designated  Rail  I. 
Grigsby  as  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Education,  succeeding  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  who  resigned  July  15  to  accept 
chairmanship  on  the  editorial  board  of 
Scholastic  Magazines.  Mr.  Grigsby  will 
also  continue  to  serve  as  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Auxiliary  Services,  Of- 
fice of  Education.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Office  of  Education  staff 
since  1939. 

Before  coming  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Grigsby  was  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  for  several  years.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  high  schools  and  of  the 
adult  education  program  of  the  Des 
Moines  education  system.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  responsible  also  for  the 
psychological  and  visiting  teacher  serv- 
ices of  the  schools.  He  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  as  a  high  school  teach- 
er, high  school  principal  and  school 
superintendent  in  both  Illinois  and 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Grigsby  is  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  was  reared  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  College, 
Iowa,  and  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from 
Drake  University,  Iowa,  and  has  dtrae 
graduate  study  in  education  in  the 
University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

First  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Vocational  Division  in  the 
Office  of  Education  for  three  years,  Mr. 
Grigsby  served  from  1942  to  1945  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Since  1946  he  has  been 
Director  of  the  Auxiliary  Services  Di- 
vision and  Acting  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 


All  white  teachers  and 

principals    $2,002.21 

All  white  teachers  and 

principals  2,040.82 


Three  Factors  Determine 
Superintendent's  Salary 

Training,  experience  and  size  of  unit 
in  terms  of  pupil  membership  are  the 
three  main  factors  that  determine  the 
salary  that  a  North  Carolina  school 
superintendent  is  paid. 

The  school  law  states  that  the  super- 
intendent shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four- 
year  standard  college.  It  also  specifies 
that  he  shall  have  had  three  years  ex- 
perience in  school  work  during  the  past 
ten  years.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  adopted  a  schedule  based  on 
the  size  of  the  administrative  unit  as 
shown  by  pupil  membership  and  the 
experience  of  the  person  as  a  superin- 
tendent. 

This  schedule  ranges  from  an  annual 
salary  of  $3,582  for  a  superintendent 
with  no  experience  of  a  unit  having 
a  membership  of  less  than  1,000  to  a 
maximum  of  $5,760  to  a  superintendent 
having  four  years  experience  employed 
in  a  unit  with  a  membership  of  12,000 
or  more. 


NEA  Department 
Issues  Yearbook 

Large  Was  Our  Bounty  is  the  title 
of  the  1948  yearbook  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 


All   teachers   and   principals.- .$2,013.35 


This  year's  yearbook  was 
by  a  committee  headed  by  W.  J.  Mc- 
Glothin,  Chief,  Training  and  Educa- 
tional Relations  Division,  TV  A,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

As  the  subtitle  of  the  book,  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Schools,  indicates, 
this  year's  publication  is  concerned 
with  the  development  and  use  of  our 
resources  and  what  schools  are  doing 
and  can  do  to  make  that  use  more 
fruitful. 

The  book  begins  by  accounts  of  three 
educational  efforts — in  Ascension  Par- 
ish, La. ;  at  Leesville  Lake,  Ohio,  and 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

With  the  programs  of  these  schools 
as  a  springboard,  the  volume  considers 
how  the  problems  of  using  resources 
wisely  have  come  into  being,  what  new 
ideas  have  been  brought  into  our  think- 
ing, and  what  major  principles  of  re- 
source-use should  guide  our  actions.  It 
not  only  records  a  large  number  of 
examples  of  what  schools  are  now  do- 
ing, but  also  points  to  neglected  areas. 
Finally,  it  provides  suggestions  on 
"How  May  We  Move  Ahead?"  The 
yearbook  sells  for  $2.50. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


State  Democratic 
Convention  Adopts 
Educational  Objectives 

The  State  Democratic  Convention 
adopted  a  platform  including  certain 
specific  objectives  regarding  public  ed- 
ucation. These  objectives  are: 

1.  Salaries  to  attract  and  hold  the 
best  qualified  teachers  and  "compen- 
sate justly  these  indispensable  public 
servants." 

2.  A   reduced  teaching  load. 

3.  Acceptance  by  the  State  of  greater 
financial  and  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory attendance  law. 

4.  Better  educational  facilities  for 
training  teachers. 

5.  Reasonable  State  assistance  on  an 
equalization  basis  for  local  communi- 
ties in  providing  new  school  buildings 
and  in  modernizing  existing  structures. 

6.  Increased  financial  support  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  main- 
tained by  the  State. 

In  addition  the  platform  adopted 
urges  upon  the  1949  General  Assembly 
"the  wisdom  of  making  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
stitute a  broad  school  health  program." 


Janitors  Salaries  Increase 

Salaries  of  school  janitors  have  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  $223.19  in 
1933.34  to  an  average  of  $691.62  in  1945- 
46,  a  recent  tabulation  of  facts  relating 
to  this  phase  of  the  business  shows. 

This  compilation  also  shows  a  total 
of  2,165  janitors  employed,  1,753  in 
white  schools  and  412  in  schools  for 
Negroes.  Janitors  in  white  schools  were 
paid  an  average  annual  salary  of  $728- 
.17  in  1945-46,  whereas  janitors  em- 
ployed in  Negro  schools  received  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $536.12  that 
year. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  these 
facts  for  the  past  15  years. 


Shuford  Discusses 
Child  Labor  Laws 

Child  labor  laws  were  discussed  by 
Forest  B.  Shuford,  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  at  a  recent  conference  of  co- 
ordinators of  trade  and  industrial  ed- 
ucation held  at  State  College. 

"The  most  important  State  child  labor 
law,"  according  to  Mr.  Shuford,  "is  that 
minors  under  16  cannot  work  on  or  in 
connection  with  power-driven  ma- 
chines." 

Other  facts  regarding  child  labor 
laws  which  Mr.  Shuford  pointed  out 
are  the  following: 

1.  Federal  and  State  child  labor  laws 
prohibit  minors  under  16  years  of  age 
working  in  manufacturing  plants,  or 
plants  which  are  processing  goods 
which  will  go  into  interstate  commerce. 

2.  Minors  between  14  and  16  can  be 
employed  in  all  service  trades  and  oc- 
cupations and  service  establishments — 
shoe  shops,  retail  establishments,  etc. 

3.  Hours  at  work  and  hours  in  school 
cannot  exceed  eight  in  any  one  day  or 
40  in  any  week.  (This  does  not  apply  to 
children  16  years  old  or  above.)  In  the 
event  a  minor  of  that  age  should  be 
working  in  a  plant  covered  by  Federal 
law  and  he  is  in  school,  he  cannot  work 
more  than  3  hours  in  any  one  day. 

4.  Wages  of  minors  are  not  controlled, 
as  there  is  no  provision  that  they  have 
to  be  paid  a  minimum  wage. 

5.  Students  between  ages  of  16  and 
18,  if  not  in  school,  may  work  9  hours 
a  day,  or  48  hours  for  only  six  days  a 
week.  Under  Federal  law  certain  occu- 
pations are  prohibited :  explosive  man- 
ufacturing occupations,  driving  motor 
vehicles  or  helping,  coal  miners,  logging 
and  saw  milling,  power  driven-wood- 
working  machinery,  operation  of  eleva- 
tors and  other  hoisting  equipment,  and 
exposure  to  radio  active  substances. 

6.  Girls  between  ages  of  16  and  18 
cannot  work  after  9  o'clock  at  night. 
Boys  may  work  as  late  as  12  o'clock. 

7.  Any  person,  regardless  of  age,  em- 
ployed in  any  industry  or  occupation 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
must  have  a  social  security  card 


NUMBER  AND  PAY  OF 

JANITORS 

Amount  Paid  In 

No.  ol  Janitors 

Average  Paid  In 

Year 

White           Negro 

White     Negro       All 

Schools        Schools             All 

W.  S.  N.  S.      All 

Schools  Schools  Negro 

1933-34.„._. 

$  329,511.65 

$36,515.38 

$  366,027.03 

* 

* 

* 

.$232.30 

$164.85 

$223.19 

1934-35..-. 

339,405.90 

39,730.83 

379,136.73 

* 

* 

* 

232.95 

181  42 

226.21 

1935-36.-.. 

412,728.02 

55,411.68 

468,139.70 

* 

* 

* 

264.06 

210.69 

256.37 

1936-37..... 

457,952.58 

59,011.70 

516,964.28 

* 

* 

* 

281.90 

212.27 

271.80 

1937-38 

516,736.41 

68,755.29 

585,491.70 

* 

* 

* 

308.31 

242.10 

298.72 

1938-39...... 

522,863.87 

74,294.27 

597,158.14 

1,690 

304 

1,994 

300.39 

244.39 

299.48 

1939-40...... 

553,665.29 

82,261.81 

615,927.10 

1,691 

294 

1,985 

315.59 

279.80 

310.29 

1940-41...... 

539,248.15 

82,193.72 

621,441.87 

1,708 

321 

2,029 

315.72 

256.07 

306.28 

1941-42..— 

601,670.38 

97,536.96 

699,207.34 

1,715 

327 

2,042 

350.83 

2J8.28 

342.41 

1942-43..... 

744,421.38 

122,855.25 

867,276.63 

1,763 

358 

2,121 

422.25 

343.17 

408.90 

1943-44...... 

938,289.62 

157,937.11 

1,096,226.73 

1,734 

400.5 

2,134.5 

541.11 

394.35 

513.58 

1944-45..... 

1,012,049.03 

174,130.15 

1,186,179.18 

1,738 

396.5 

2,134.5 

582.31 

439.17 

555.97 

1945-46  .... 

1,276,473.51 

220.881.06 

1,497,354.57 

1, 753|412 

2,165 

728.171   536.12 

691.62 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
Anniversary 

Wednesday,  October  27,  will  be 
the  90th  anniversai*y  of  the  birth 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Schools 
have  been  requested  by  the  Wom- 
en's Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  to  celebrate  this  occa- 
sion with  appropriate  exercises.  A 
suggested  program  may  be  had 
upon  request  to  that  organization 
whose  address  is  28  East  20th  St., 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


•Not  available. 


Mrs.  Reitzel  Buys  Machines 
For  School— How? 

This  is  just  a  little  story  on  "How 
Mrs.  Reitzel  Bought  a  Typewriter  and 
Adding  Machine  for  Her  School."  Mrs. 
Reitzel  is  the  principal  of  Wayside 
School,  Route  1,  Statesville,  N.  C 

Here's  how  she  raised  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  this  much-needed 
equipment.  First,  she  entered  and  won 
a  $50  trade  certificate  on  the  R.  F.  D. 
America  radio  program.  With  this  and 
the  additional  amount  necessary  which 
she  provided  herself,  Mrs.  Reitzel  pur- 
chased a  typewriter. 

Then,  during  the  summer — well,  let 
her  tell  it.  "There  was  a  big  cattle  sale 
near  here  and  I  learned  that  the  man 
wanted  a  lunch  served.  It  sounded  like 
a  big  job  to  cook  a  meal  for  150  people, 
but  it  wasn't  so  bad.  I  bought  the  rolls, 
pies  and  drinks.  The  hotel  cooked  75 
pounds  of  meat,  and  I  did  the  other. 
I  cooked  two  bushels  of  string  beans, 
two  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  made  50 
pounds  of  cabbage  into  slaw." 

With  the  returns  from  this  lunch, 
Mrs.  Reitzel  purchased  an  adding  ma- 
chine. 

N.E.A.  Dues  Increased 

By  almost  unanimous  vote  the  By- 
laws of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation were  amended  by  the  delegates 
to  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  N.E.A. 
Representative  Assembly,  July  7,  1948 
increasing  the  membership  dues  of  the 
Association.  The  dues  now  are  : 

a.  Regular  —  including  full  active 
privileges  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Journal,  $5. 

b.  Special — including  full  active  priv- 
ileges and  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Journal,  the  Research  Bulletin,  and  the 
annual  Volume  of  Addresses  and  Pro- 
ceedings, $10. 

c.  Life — full  active  privileges  for  life 
including  the  Journal,  the  Research 
Bulletin,  and  the  annual  Volume  of  Ad- 
dresses and  Proceedings,  $150  or  $15 
annually  for  10  years. 


OCTOBER,  1948 
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1,528.54 
1,808.49 

23,369.94 
3,015.84 
7,233.22 
1,461.92 
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What  Experiences  Should  All  Children  Havel 


What  experiences  should  all  children 
have?  This  is  the  question  which  a 
group  of  leaders  in  elementary  educa- 
tion which  met  in  Washington  last  sum- 
mer undertook  to  answer. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  accord- 
ing to  these  leaders,  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  ten  types  of  experience, 
with  a  few  learning  activities  illustra- 
ting each: 

1.  Developing  efficiency  in  the  basic 
communication  and  mathematics  skill: 

(a)  Reading  informational  mate- 
rials with  understanding  and  evalua- 
tive skill. 

(b)  Reading  materials  for  enjoyment 
easily. 

(c)  Using  numbers  in  daily  transac- 
tions of  living. 

2.  Learning  techniques  of  group 
planning  and  problem  solving: 

(a)  Using  the  scientific  method  in 
problem  solving. 

(b)  Knowing  where  to  find  materials 
to  use  in  solving  a  problem. 

(c)  Knowing  how  to  select  and  work 
with  leaders. 

3.  Making  and  taking  responsibility 
for  decisions:  Participating  in  solving 
real  problems  related  to  group  and  in- 
dividual living. 

4.  Being  an  effective  member  of  a 
group  : 

(a)  Valuing  the  worth  of  each  indivi- 
dual as  a  person  of  importanec. 

(b)  Knowing  about  and  understand- 
ing the  importance  of  the  contributions 
of  various  groups  to  the  culture  in 
which  we  live. 

(c)  Growing  in  a  knowledge  of  his- 
torical factors  affecting  living  in  our 
modern  world. 

5.  Using  resources  in  the  environ- 
ment to  solve  important  problems: 

(a)  Seeing  relationships  between 
man  and  his  physical  environment  that 
affect  aspects  of  individual  and  group 
living. 

(b)  Recognizing  the  factor  of  inter- 
dependence of  all  peoples  in  this  modern 
world  that  make  for  problems  in  social 
and  economic  relationships. 

6.  Participating  in  community  activ- 
ities appropriate  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  children  of  elementary 
school  age: 

7.  Developing  skill  in  critical  think- 
ing relative  to  both  the  printed  and 
spoken  word: 

(a)  Comparing  different  sources  of 
information,  statements  of  judgment, 
types  of  action,  etc.,  as  to  their  relia- 
bility and  effectiveness. 

(b)  Recognizing  the  difference  be- 
tween reliable  fact  and  opinion. 


8.  Participating  in  evaluation  expe- 
riences: 

(a)  Evaluating  one's  own  achieve- 
ment  in  basic  communication  and 
mathematics  skills. 

(b)  Evaluating  group  effectiveness  in 
problem  solving. 

9.  Building  a  wide  range  of  interests 
That  will  help  to  develop  a  well-balanced 
individual: 

10.  Developing  personal  and  social 
values: 

(a)  Determining  one's  own  personal 
relationships  to  the  various  groups  of 
which  one  is  a  member. 

(b)  Evaluating  expressed  values  in 
terms  of  resulting  action. 

"It  is  easy  to  see"  states  Miss  Bess 
Goodykoontz,  Office  of  Education,  Chair- 
man of  this  group  of  leaders,  "that  this 
list  does  not  make  a  curriculum,  any 
more  than  a  grocery  list  makes  a  menu. 
It  only  lays  out  some  guidelines  for 
teachers,  and  curriculum  workers,  and 
textbook  writers,  and  school  building 
architects — and  yes,  parents,  too.  These 
are  the  experiences  that  help  children 
to  grow  in  desirable  ways.  To  provide 
them,  it  takes  the  best  efforts  of  all  of 


Miss  Tripp  to  Work 
In  Southwestern  Units 

Madeline  Tripp,  recently  appointed  to 
succeed  Hattie  S.  Parrott  as  State  Su- 
pervisor in  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  will  work  in  county  and 
city  units  located  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  it  was  announced  re- 
cently by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division. 

Dr.  Highsmith  has  requested  the  co- 
operation of  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers  in  these  units  in  making 
Miss  Tripp's  work  happy  and  success- 
ful. 

The  following  units  have  been  as- 
signed to  her:  Anson,  Morven,  Wades- 
boro;  Buncombe,  Asheville;  Cabarrus, 
Concord,  Kannapolis ;  Cherokee,  An- 
drews, Murphy ;  Clay ;  Cleveland, 
Kings  Mountain,  Shelby ;  Gaston,  Cher- 
ryville,  Gastonia  ;  Graham ;  Haywood, 
Canton ;  Henderson,  Hendersonville ; 
Jackson ;  Lee,  Sanford ;  Lincoln,  Lin- 
colnton ;  Macon ;  Madison ;  Mecklen- 
burg, Charlotte ;  Montgomery  ;  Moore, 
Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines ;  Polk,  Try- 
on  ;  Richmond,  Hamlet,  Rockingham ; 
Rutherford  ;  Stanly,  Albemarle  ;  Swain, 
Transylvania  ;   Union,   Monroe. 


Homemaking  Teachers 
Have  Out-of-School 
Services 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  the  voca- 
tional homemaking  teacher,  who  is  paid 
for  10  or  11  months  of  the  year  instead 
of  nine  as  regular  teachers  are  paid, 
does  with  her  out-of-school  time? 

Well,  here  is  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  compiled  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction : 

1.  Study  the  community. 

2.  Discuss  summer  program  of  work 
with  superintendent  and  principal. 

3.  Plan  home  experiences. 

4.  Prepare  reports  and  records. 

5.  Plan  summer  program. 

6.  Plan  for  some  school,  home  or  com- 
munity enterprise. 

7.  Take  initiative  in  bringing  togeth- 
er representatives  of  community  agen- 
cies interested  in  family  life. 

8.  Visit  homes  of  incoming  high 
school  girls  and  discuss  informally  the 
homemaking  program. 

9.  Prepare  and  leave  a  daily  schedule 
with  the  superintendent. 

10.  Plan  some  means  of  evaluating, 
program. 

11.  Set  up  exhibits  in  public  places. 

12.  Assist  with  school-community 
cannery. 

13.  Participate  in  community  activi- 
ties of  various  kinds. 

14.  Set  time  when  students  and 
adults  can  come  to  the  department  for 
help. 

These  are  just  a  few  suggested  ac- 
tivities. Specific  suggestions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education. 


IPI  Sponsors  Essay  Contest 

The  13th  IPI  Essay  Contest,  an- 
nually sponsored  by  International 
Printing  Ink,  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Educa- 
tion Association,  has  been  an- 
nounced. This  contest,  which  is 
approved  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals, offers  a  $500  first  prize  and 
33  other  cash  prizes. 

The  essay  subject  for  this  year 
is  "Printing  and  Freei  Govern- 
ment." 

Entry  cards  should  be  mailed 
prior  to  October  30  to  Interna- 
tional Printing  Ink,  Division  of 
Interchemical  Corporation,  350 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Goodwill  Ambassadors 
Come  to  U.  S.  Schools 

Two  new  goodwill  ambassadors  have 
come  to  the  United  States  to  bring 
greetings  to  American  children  from 
the  children  of  Hungary.  The  ambassa- 
dors are  Mayto  Legeny  and  Mayto 
Leany,  which  means  in  their  own 
language  "young  man"  and  "young 
woman."  The  two  ambassadors,  who 
expect  to  remain  in  the  United  States, 
are  beautifully  costumed  dolls,  a  gift 
to  American  children  who  have  sent 
food  and  clothing  to  Hungary.  The 
dolls  have  been  put  into  a  traveling 
exhibit  of  similar  dolls  and  toys  made 
by  children  in  Germany,  Japan  and 
Austria,  and  are  available  for  loan  to 
schools  interested  in  advancing  world 
understanding  among  their  children. 

A  similar  exhibit  of  drawings  and 
paintings  made  by  European  and  Asi- 
atic children  from  the  ages  of  six  to  14 
has  already  been  shown  in  many  public 
schools  and  is  also  available.  Forty- 
two  kodachrome  slides  of  these  paint- 
ings and  drawings  are  loaned  for  use 
in  social  studies  classes,  assemblies  and 
school  clubs. 

These  gifts  of  friendship  have  been 
received  by  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  are  made  available 
by  them  through  their  Committee  on 
Educational  Materials  for  Children. 
The  special  concern  of  this  committee 
is  that  our  children  ga:in  a  conscious- 
ness of  social  responsibility  and  are 
given  concrete  opportunities  for  service 
at  their  own  accomplishment  levels.  To 
this  end,  the  committee  prepares  ma- 
terials for  children  in  the  fourth  to 
sixth  grades  which  are  designed  to  help 
them  understand  the  need  for  relief 
and  the  philosophy  of  service.  The 
Newsletter  for  Boys  and  Girls,  a  month- 
ly (through  the  school  year)  publica- 
tion for  children,  is  one  of  these.  It 
contains  stories  and  pictures  about 
children  in  other  countries  and  letters 
from  children  abroad.  The  Newsletter 
is  at  present  used  in  several  hundred 
public  and  private  schools. 

For  further  information  write  to: 
The  Committee  on  Educational  Materi- 
als for  Children,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Board  Approves  Tax  Election 

A  special  tax  election  for  a  supple- 
mentary levy  in  Durham  County  of  20 
cents  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property 
was  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  a  meeting  held  August  20. 
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Advertising  Council  Conducts 
Better  Education  Campaign 

Results  Have  Been  Favorable 


The  schools  of  the  nation  have  had 
nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  advertising 
during  the  past  18  months  by  American 
business  firms  in  a  nation-wide  Better 
Education  Campaign.  This  campaign  has 
been  conducted  by  the  Advertising 
Council,  a  private,  non-profit,  non- 
partisan organization  supported  and 
operated  by  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies  and  advertising  media  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  advertising 
in  the  solution  of  national  problems. 

The  Better  Education  Campaign  has 
as  its  objectives : 

1.  To  awaken  the  American  people 
to  the  urgent  need  for  improving  the 
nation's  education  systems. 

2.  To  urge  every  American  to  take 
certain  actions  which  would  partially 
correct  the  existing  situation. 

3.  To  make  certain  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  school  teacher's  contribu- 
tion is  more  widely  known  and  appre- 
ciated. 

Campaign  materials  were  prepared  by 
Bereton  and  Bowles,  Inc.,  without 
charge.  The  American  Textbook  Pub- 
lishers Institute  provided  the  initial 
funds  for  launching  the  campaign. 

Twenty^eight  full-page  advertise- 
ments have  appeared  in  support  of  the 
campaign  in  a  total  of  eleven  national 
publications  having  a  combined  circu- 
lation of  35,852,285.  In  addition  special 
advertisements  have  been  carried  in 
certain  national  health,  educational  and 
trade  journals,  and  many  business  or- 
ganizations have  carried  advertisements 
in  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Over  1000  individual  radio  messages 
have  been  scheduled  over  the  four 
major  networks. 

Results 

It  is  the  opinion  of  school  people 
themselves  that  this  campaign  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  developing 
throughout  the  nation,  sentiment  fav- 
orable to  schools,  to  teachers,  and  to  the 
support  of  education.  The  benefits  will 
continue  if  the  campaign  continues.  The 
problem  is  to  interest  new  adver- 
tisers and  encourage  old  ones  to  sup- 
port it.  Advertisers  will  continue  thei>- 
cooperation  if  they  receive  evidence  that 
teachers  appreciate  their  efforts  and 
believe  they  are  valuable  to  education. 
Therefore,   individual   teachers,    super- 


visors and  administrators  throughout 
the  county  are  asked  to  write  "thank 
you"  to  the  advertiser  whose  message 
iii  support  of  education  they  next  hear 
or  see.  Letters  of  commendation  should 
also  be  written  to  The  Advertising 
Council,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y. 

Supt.  Erwin  Appoints 
Committee  On  Life 
Adjustment 
Education 

The  appointment  of  a  State  Steering 
Committee  on  Life  Adjustment  Educa- 
tion for  Youth  is  announced  by  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

The  primary  function  of  this  commit- 
tee is  to  translate  into  action  the  many 
recommendations  made  by  other  com- 
missions. In  other  words,  this  commit- 
tee will  undertake  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  theory  and  practice.  It  will 
work  with  a  national  commission  ap- 
pointed last  spring  by  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  John  W.  Stude- 
baker.  Life  adjustment  education  is 
defined  by  this  Commission  as  that 
education  "which  better  equips  all 
American  youth  to  live  democratically 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  pro- 
fit to  society  as  home  members,  workers 
and  citizens." 

The  State  Steering  Committee  com- 
poses the  following:  J.  Warren  Smith, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  J.  E.  Miller,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction;  J.  G. 
McCracken,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Elizabeth  City :  W.  M.  Jenkins,  Super- 
intendent of  Durham  County  Schools ; 
J.  H.  Knox,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Salisbury ;  D.  H.  Conley,  Superinten- 
dent Pitt  County  Schools,  Greenville ; 
George  S.  Willard,  Principal  Chas.  L. 
Coon  High  Schoon,  Wilson ;  C.  C.  Marr, 
Principal  Sand  Hill  School,  Candler ; 
T.  T.  Hamilton,  Principal  New  Hano- 
ver High  School :  Wilmington ;  H.  L. 
Hart,  Principal  Apex  High  School, 
Apex :  and  Miss  Lucille  Brown,  Super- 
visor, Greensboro. 
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Legislative  Council  Program 
Includes  School  Matters 

Two  of  the  five-point  legislative  pro- 
grams of  the  State  Legislative  Council 
which  that  group  will  advocate  before 
the  1949  General  Assembly  relate  to 
schools.  These  two  points  concern  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  and  physical 
examination  of  school   children. 

The  Council,  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  16  social,  religious 
and  professional  organizations,  will 
recommend  that  the  General  Assembly 
provide  an  effective  system,  with  ade- 
quate financial  support,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law.  Concerning  physical  examina- 
tion of  school  children,  the  Council  will 
recommend  that  the  General  Assembly 
provide,  through  the  School-Health  Co- 
ordinating Service,  for  complete  physi- 
cal examination  of  all  school  children, 
at  reasonable  intervals  with  a  definite 
plan  of  referrals  for  the  necessary 
follow-up  treatment. 

Other  recommendations  which  the 
Council  will  make  are :  Minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  standards  for  wom- 
en and  minors;  State  participation  in 
general  assistance  for  persons  between 
16  and  65  years  of  age  in  need  of  finan- 
cial assistance ;  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  marriage  requirements  and  safe- 
guarding the  divorce  laws,  and  that  a 
definite  plan  for  the  care  and  custody 
of  any  child  under  18  years  of  age  be 
prescribed  to  the  judge  hearing  divorce 
proceedings  involving  children. 

School-Health  Service 
Offers  Mental  Hygiene  Aid 

Mental  hygiene  aid  to  North  Caro- 
lina schools  is  one  of  the  services  of- 
fered by  the  School-Health  Coordinat- 
ing Service,  a  joint  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

This  new  service  was  added  in  Sept- 
ember 1947  by  the  employment  of  a 
consultant  in  mental  hygiene,  Dr.  R.  M. 
Fink.  By  January  1948  Dr.  Fink  was 
able  to  announce  the  following  services : 

1.  Human  relations  classes  for  ele- 
mentary schools. 

2.  Mental-Health  Kit  No.  1,  a  series 
c-f  pamphlets. 

3.  List  of  correspondence  courses  for 
teachers. 

4.  Bulletin  listing  summer  courses  for 
teachers. 

5.  Bibliographical  service. 

6.  Aid  in  organizing  in-service  study 
groups. 

7.  Aid  in  planning,  developing  and 
evaluating  school  and  community  pro- 
grams for  the  mental  health  of  children. 


Four  Amendments 
Proposed 

Four  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution will  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  on  November  2. 
They  concern:  (1)  Raising  the  sal- 
aries of  members  of  the  General 
Assembly;  (2)  Elimination  of  the 
present  debt  limitation;  (3)  In- 
creasing the  limitation  of  the  coun- 
ty general  fund  levy;  and  (4)  Re- 
quiring a  vote  of  persons  against 
bond  issues  in  special  elections. 

An  explanation  of  all  four 
amendments  has  been  prepared  by 
Attorney  General  Harry  McMullan 
and  issued  by  Secretary  of  State 
Thad  Eure. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  leaders 
in  public  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  all  four  of  these  amend- 
ments should  be  voted  favorably. 
They  are  amendments,  they  say, 
that  in  the  long  run  will  favor  the 
improvement  of  the  public  schools. 
Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction, 
strongly  urges  that  school  people 
support  the  affirmative  of  each  pro- 
posed amendment.  An  editorial  in 
the  October  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education,  official  organ  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion, also  supports  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  its  membership. 


Raleigh  Furnishes 
Exchange  Teacher 

North  Carolina's  exchange  teacher 
for  1948-49  is  Berta  L.  Holland  of  the 
Hayes-Barton  School,  Raleigh.  Miss 
Holland  sailed  for  England  on  July 
24,  where  she  will  exchange  positions 
with  Elsie  Allen  of  the  Sharston  Infant 
and  Junior  Mixed  School  of  Wythen- 
shawe,  Manchester.  Miss  Allen  has 
taken  over  Miss  Holland's  duties  in  the 
Raleigh  public  schools. 

Guidance  Publication  Available 

The  following  directories  and  guid- 
ance handbooks  just  off  the  press  are 
now  available  free  to  all  high  school 
and  college  guidance  instructors,  as 
well  as  veterans  advisors : 

Technical  Handbook — A  Directory  of 
Approved  Technical  Institutes  in  the 
United  States,  48  pages. 

Directory  of  Approved  Private  Busi- 
ness Schools,  48  pages. 

Home  Study  Blue  Book — A  Directory 
of  Approved  Correspondence  Schools, 
32  pages. 

They  may  be  secured  by  requesting 
them  from  the  National  Council,  839 
37th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


School  Lunch  Program 
Issues  1948-49  Bulletin 

Those  persons  having  any  duties  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
school  lunch  program  will  find  the 
"School  Lunch  Bulletin,  Volume  VI, 
1948-49"  a  "must." 

This  bulletin  which  has  just  been 
issued  and  distributed  by  the  State  Of- 
fice of  the  School  Lunch  Program  is  a 
34-page  mimeographed  publication  plus 
a  sample  of  each  of  the  printed  forms 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  Pro- 
gram. It  includes,  in  addition  to  an 
introduction  stating  the  aims  of  the 
Program  and  a  map  showing  the  four 
areas  into  which  the  State  has  been 
divided  for  supervisory  purposes,  six 
sections,  on  the  following  topics :  eligi- 
bility, facilities,  personnel,  food,  fi- 
nance, and  records  and  reports. 

Jr.  Town  Meeting  League 
Issues  Pamphlet 

"What  kind  of  school  policy  is  needed 
on  controversial  issues?"  and  "What 
are  the  most  effective  techniques  for 
handling  controversial  issues  in  the 
classroom?"  are  two  important  prob- 
lems dealt  with  in  a  new  pamphlet, 
TEACHING  CONTROVERSIAL  IS- 
SUES, just  published  by  the  Junior 
Town  Meeting  League. 

Concerned  about  the  lack  of  school 
policies  on  the  teaching  of  controver- 
sial issues,  Assistant  Superintendent 
George  H.  Reavis,  of  Cincinnati,  Presi- 
dent of  the  League,  called  together  a 
committee  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation to  consider  the  problem.  The 
result  of  their  study  appears  in  this 
Bulletin  in  the  form  of  a  guide  for 
administrators  and  teachers.  Principals 
and  superintendents  will  find  a  state- 
ment of  the  need  for  a  policy,  the  ele- 
ments which  a  good  policy  should  con- 
tain, and  suggestions  on  how  a  policy 
may  be  drawn  up  and  accepted. 

Teachers  will  find  some  practical 
suggestions  on  how  to  create  the  proper 
classroom  atmosphere  for  considering 
issues,  how  to  teach  controversial  is- 
sues effectively,  and  how  to  protect 
themselves  from  criticism  resulting 
from  the  study  of  controversial  issues. 

This  book  brings  together  much  of 
what  before  has  been  available  only  in 
scattered  articles  and  pamphlets.  Every 
administrator  and  teacher  interested  in 
a  program  of  effective  education  will 
want  to  read  this  important  publication. 
It  may  be  secured,  free  of  charge,  from 
Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  400 
South  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
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Teacher  Association 
Adopts  Code  of  Ethics 

Forty-six  state  teachers  associations 
and  the  Associations  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  adopted  Codes  of  Pro- 
fessional Ethics  for  their  members.  The 
first  state  code  for  teachers  was  adopted 
in  1947.  These  latter  follow  closely,  if 
not  identically,  the  Code  of  the  National 
Education  Association  which  was 
adopted  in  1929  and  revised  in  1941, 
1944  and  1948.  Nevada  and  Vermont  are 
the  only  states  which  have  not  taken 
official  action  adopting  a  code. 

The  1948  Report  of  the  N.E.A.  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  includes 
the  N.E.A.  Code  together  with  25  state 
codes  which  differ  more  or  less  from  the 
N.E.A.  Code.  Single  copies  of  the  Re- 
port may  be  secured  free  upon  request 
from  the  N.E.A.  Headquarters  Office, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C.  Additional  copies  are 
priced  at  25  cents  each  with  the  fol- 
lowing discounts  for  quantities:  2-9 
copies,  10  per  cent ;  10-99  copies,  25  per 
cent ;  100  or  more,  3Sys  per  cent.  Orders 
which  amount  to  $1  or  less  must  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 

Some  Other  States 
Make  the  News 

Articles  from  Education  News, 
weekly  national  newspaper  published 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  reveal  the 
following  educational  news  from  other 
states : 

Delaware  may  soon  replace  its  pri- 
vate contract  school  buses  with  pub- 
licly-owned school  vehicles. 

Vocational  education  departments 
were  established  during  the  1947-48 
school  year  in  86  Mississippi  schools. 

The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment, in  an  effort  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  rural  areas,  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  ten  boards  of  co- 
operative educational  services  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State. 

Maine  teachers,  in  cooperation  with 
elementary  curriculum  authorities  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education, 
have  prepared  "School  Days,"  a  bul- 
letin of  daily  suggestions  for  Maine 
elementary  schools. 

A  proposal  to  create  in  Arizona  a 
State  Board  of  Education  composed  of 
laymen  who  would  appoint  a  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  will  go  be- 
fore a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
in  September. 

Indiana  schools  have  received  $2,478, 
075  from  the  state  cigarette  tax. 

Contributions  cannot  be  made  to  a 
school  fund  in  Kentucky  to  finance 
transportation  of  parochial  school  pu- 
pils in  school  buses. 


Are  You  A  Superior  Teacher? 

A  superior  teacher,  according  to  1,000  North  Carolina  high  school 
seniors,  is  friendly,  patient,  kind,  honest,  cheerful,  courteous,  and  has 
a  sense  of  humor.  These  characteristics  were  mentioned  more  often  by 
these  seniors  than  any  other. 

"Knows  subject"  ranked  second  in  frequency  of  mention  by  seniors, 
with  "understands  pupils"  a  close  third. 

"Knows  how  to  teach,"  "makes  work  interesting,"  and  "keeps  order, 
manages  pupils  well,  has  good  discipline"  rank  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth, 
respectively,  as  the  marks  of  a  good  teacher,  according  to  these  seniors. 

Other  characteristics  on  a  decreasing  scale  were  the  following:  Enjoys 
teaching,  willing  to  help  pupils,  takes  time  to  explain,  respects  the  stu- 
dent, knows  more  than  is  in  the  book  (does  not  stick  too  close  to  book), 
makes  pupil  want  to  work,  has  good  emotional  stability,  not  over- 
critical,  has  faith  in  pupils,  dresses  neatly,  permits  pupils  to  help  plan 
work,  minds  own  business,  does  not  gossip,  controls  temper,  uses  psy- 
chology, invites  questions,  returns  assignments,  takes  interest  in  com- 
munity, pleasant  voice,  and  not  too  old. 


Board  Announces  Plans 
For  1948-49  Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarships 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  Board  of  plans 
for  the  1948-49  scholarships  annually 
awarded  high  school  seniors. 

"Any  secondary  school  in  the  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico," 
the  announcement  states,  "may  register 
to  participate  in  the  Pepsi-Cola  scholar- 
ship program."  "Registration  cards  for 
the  194849  program  will  be  sent  to  all 
schools  October  1,  1948,  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  board  by  October  22." 

The  program  for  1948-49  will  be  simi- 
lar in  most  respects  to  that  of  the 
1947-48  school  year.  Detailed  announce- 
ments will  be  furnished  to  all  schools. 
Two  winners  from  each  state  will  be 
awarded  four-year  college  scholarships 
and  the  next  ten  are  given  college  en- 
trance prizes. 


Board  Approves  Loans 

Loans  totaling  $52,000  from  the  State 
Literary  Fund  were  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  a  meet- 
ing held  July  21.  These  loans  were  for 
building  projects  for  the  Bennett  and 
Horton  schools  in  Chatham  County 
$32,000)  and  the  Hendersonville  City 
Schools   ($20,000). 

Under  the  law  loans  are  made  from 
the  State  Literary  Fund  at  four  per 
cent  interest  to  county  and  city  admin- 
istrative units  for  the  erection  and  re- 
pair of  school  buildings.  Repayments 
are  made  in  ten  equal  installments, 
plus  interest.  The  Fund  which  was 
established  in  1903,  now  amounts  to 
more  than  $2,300,000. 


Reid  Distributes  New 
Pay  Roll  Data  Forms 

New  pay  roll  data  forms  have  been 
distributed  by  Paul  A.  Reid,  Controller 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
superintendents. 

The  new  form  provides  space  for  the 
names  of  the  principal  and  teachers  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  budget 
numbers,  race,  grade  or  subject  taught, 
number  of  days  taught,  and  an  ac- 
counting for  absences.  On  the  reverse 
side  space  is  provided  for  data  regard- 
ing substitutes,  janitors  and  maids,  and 
bus  drivers. 

School  Exhibits  to  be  at  Fair 

Preparations  are  now  underway  for 
educational  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair 
to  be  held,  in  Raleigh,  October  19-23,  it 
is  announced  by  J.  E.  Miller,  Associate 
in  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Educational  Ex- 
hibit to  be  set  up  at  the  Fair. 

Six  prizes  of  $100.00  each  will  be 
awarded  the  school  exhibitors.  The  com- 
mittee headed  by  Mr.  Miller  will  select 
from  the  applicants  six  schools  which 
will  put  up  exhibits.  Ribbons  will  be 
awarded  for  placement  among  the  par- 
ticipating schools. 


Teaching 

Teaching  is  not  a  task  for  tim- 
orous or  feeble  souls;  nor  for  the 
complacent  and  the  uncertain.  It 
requires  Americans  whose  faith  in 
democracy  does  not  waver  or  fal- 
ter, because  they  know  whereof 
they  speak  and  are  convinced  that 
the  values  they  defend  are  eternal- 
ly right  and  true. — John  W.  Stude- 
baker. 
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Annual  State  School  Board  Association 
Meeting  To  Be  Held  In  Chapel  Hill  Nov.  11 

Honorable  Kerr  Scott,  Democrat  Nominee  For 
Governorship,  Will  Deliver  Principal  Address 

President  Henry  Scott  of  Haw  River  ~~  ~~ 

announces  that  plans  for  the  annual 
fall  meeting  of  the  School  Board  As- 
sociation have  been  completed.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  on  November  11  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

President  Scott's  brother,  Honorable 
Kerr  Scott,  democratic  nominee  for 
governor,  will  deliver  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  11  o'clock. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  all 
school  board  chairmen.  However,  since 
all  members  of  the  170  school  boards 
now  receive  this  Bulletin,  this  an- 
nouncement is  an  invitation  for  each 
member  to  be  present  in  Chapel  Hill  on 
November  11.  District  committeemen  in 
the  various  counties  are  also  invited 
and  urged  to  attend  this  annual  meet- 
ing. School  board  members  and  superin- 
tendents should  invite  the  principals 
and  local  school  committee  members  to 
be  present. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  address, 
President  Scott  will  bring  a  brief  mes- 
sage. Dr.  D.  J.  Rose,  National  Presi- 
dent of  the  School  Board  Association, 
will  be  present  and  bring  a  message. 
The  program  will  consist  of  discussion 
groups  which  will  consider  major  topics 
of  legislation  which  may  come  before 
the  1949  General  Assembly.  A  detailed 
program  will  be  sent  out  soon. 


facing  North  Carolina.  School  board 
members  should  come  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss this  major  issue  which  will  involve 
a  change  of  policy  with  respect  to 
capital  outlay.  In  the  past  all  capital 
outlay  items  have  been  borne  by  the 
local  community.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1947  considered  the  advisability  of  an 
expenditure  of  State  money  for  capital 
outlay.  It  will  come  before  the  1949 
General  Assembly  with  a  great  deal 
more  force.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
school  board  members  will  be  ready  to 
discuss  it. 

"The  second  important  issue  is  that 
of  teacher  load.  The  question  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  teacher  load  are  in- 
volved in  any  discussion  of  education 
in  North  Carolina.  School  board  mem- 
bers should  discuss  the  question  as  to 
the  proper  teaching  load  for  North 
Carolina.  Should  it  be  reduced  to 
thirty? 

"Consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
possibility  of  adopting  a  ten  months 
contract  for  all  teachers  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  pre- 
planning and  follow-up  work  in  all 
schools  in  the  State.  If  the  proposed 
salary  for  teachers  can  be  adopted,  it 


District  Board  Associations 
Consider  Legislative 
Issues 

President  Henry  Scott  of  the  State 
School  Board  Association  has  had  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Executive 
Board  members  and  the  presidents  of 
each  of  the  eight  district  associations 
considering  special  proposals  which  will 
come  before  the  Association  on  Novem- 
ber 11  for  consideration.  "It  is  impor- 
tant," he  states,  "that  school  board 
members  throughout  the  State  give 
some  attention  to  these  matters  before 
they  come  in  order  that  they  may  have 
an  idea  as  to  how  they  want  to  vote  on 
the  issues." 

He  has  listed  the  following  issues 
which  were  discussed  at  the  eight  dis- 
trict meetings  and  will  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent serve  as  the  basis  for  the  meeting : 

"Since  adequate  buildings  and  equip- 
ment are  essential  to  a  sound  program 
of  public  education,  it  seems  necessary 
and  desirable  that  the  State  and  the 
county  join  hands  in  providing  the 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  much 
needed  building  program  which  is  now 


"United  Nations  Day" 

October  24,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  has  de- 
cided, is  to  be  known  as  "United 
Nations  Day."  On  that  day  through- 
out the  world  will  be  commemorat- 
ed the  coming  into  force  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

United  Nations  Day  is  the  cele- 
bration on  October  24  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  1945.  By  that  day,  China, 
France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
and  a  majority  of  other  signatory 
states  had  deposited  ratifications 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  with 
the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  and  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary  of  State  then  signed  the  Pro- 
tocol which,  in  accordance  with 
Article  110  of  the  Charter,  attest- 
ed its  entry  into  force. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  celebration 
of  United  Nations  Day  will  help 
to  make  known  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  the  aims  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  and 
at  the  same  time  will  help  to  gain 
their  support  for  its  work. 


Note 

As  announced  in  the  September 
number  of  this  publication,  the 
names  of  all  school  board  members 
are  being  added  to  our  maiding  list. 
Superintendents  are  requested  to 
check  on  the  delivery  of  copies  to 
their  board  members.  Failure  of  any 
member  to  receive  the  publication 
may  be  due  to  change  in  address  or 
lack  of  name. 

As  previously  announced,  also,  it 
is  our  purpose  to  include  more  ma- 
terial of  interest  and  value  to  ad- 
ministrators and  school  board  mem- 
bers. Special  information  on  school 
activities  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  School  Board  Asso- 
ciation, Guy  B.  Phillips.  Any  items 
of  particular  interest  to  school  board 
members  should  be  submitted  to  him. 


seems  logical  to  ask  for  at  least  one 
additional  month  of  service  from  teach- 
ers. 

"Another  issue  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed is  that  of  joint  provision  of  in- 
structional supervision  throughout  the 
State.  This  would  involve  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  and  additional 
appropriations  from  local  funds. 

"Still  another  point  is  the  amount  of 
the  salary  schedule  to  be  established. 
School  board  members  will  be  asked 
to  discuss  this  question  and  make  some 
contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the  State 
on  that  issue. 

"An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  dis- 
cuss and  study  the  report  of  the  State 
Education  Commission  which  was  set 
up  to  study  the  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  authorized  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

"Still  another  important  issue  which 
boards  of  education  need  to  discuss  is 
the  provision  for  adequate  housing  fa- 
cilities for  teachers  and  principals  in 
the  local  communities." 


New  York  and  Louisiana 
Have  Active  Associations 

The  New  York  State  School  Board 
Association  had  a  budget  last  year  of 
$32,110.69.  This  was  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  programs,  studies,  and 
special  activities  for  school  board  mem- 
bers throughout  the  State. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  Association 
has  a  budget  of  about  $15,000.00  for  the 
year.  This  Association  publishes  a  very 
attractive  and  effective  official  bulletin 
which  keeps  board  members  throughout 
the  State  informed  regarding  various 
and  sundry  activities  throughout  the 
State. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Schools;  Budgets;  School 
Board  Not  Permitted  to 
Expend  Funds  in  Excess 
of  That  Necessary  to 
Cover  Items  in  Budget. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  July  19  in  which  you  state: 

"Our  Current  Expense  budget  for 
1947-1948  was  $51,283.70.  Our  expendi- 
tures were  $62,065.60,  thus  giving  a 
deficit  in  expenditures  of  $10,781.90. 
However,  we  had  a  cash  balance  of 
$5,609.99. 

"In  Capital  Outlay  we  had  a  budget 
of  $41,880.49.  Our  expenditures  were 
$50,194.88.  Our  cash  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  $5,122.00  showing  an 
expenditure  over  the  budget  of  $8,- 
314.39. 

"The  Board  of  Education  wishes  to 
know  if  we  are  within  our  legal  rights 
in  overspending  our  budget  so  long  as 
we  carry  a  cash  balance.  In  other 
words,  are  we  entitled  to  spend  against 
our  income  which  is  derived  from  other 
sources  capitalized  plus  tax  levy,  or  are 
we  limited  to  the  budget?" 

I  assume  that  the  cash  balances  re- 
ferred to  in  your  letter  are  in  the  form 
of  surpluses  appearing  in  the  several 
accounts  in  excess  of  expenditures  au- 
thorized by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners in  the  school  budget. 

The  entire  local  school  budget  is  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  the  county  and  such 
board  has  the  authority  to  state  the 
items  for  which  funds  are  to  be  used 
and  to  limit  the  use  of  local  school 
funds  to  meet  the  items  specified  in  the 
budget.  I  do  not  think  that  a  county 
school  board  may  expend  any  sum  of 
money  for  any  purposes  other  than 
those  specified  in  the  budget  unless  a 
proper  resolution  is  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  school  board,  so 
amending  the  budget  as  to  permit  the 
expenditure  of  funds  on  hand  in  excess 
of  that  necessary  to  meet  the  items 
specified  in  the  budget.  In  addition 
thereto,  the  budget  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Any 
cash  surpluses  appearing  in  either  the 
current  expense  account,  capital  out- 
lay account,  or  debt  service  account, 
over  and  above  the  sums  necessary  to 
meet  the  payment  of  the  items  specified 
in  the  budget,  must  be  carried  forward 
as  surpluses  and  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  the  next  school  budget  is 
prepared   and   adopted. 

I  call  your  attention  to  G.  S.  115-363, 
paragraph  (a),  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"The  tax  levying  authorities  in  such 
units  may  approve  or  disapprove  this 


supplemental  budget  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  upon  approval  being  given, 
the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  which  shall  have 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  any 
object  or  item  contained  therein." 
Paragraph  (b)  of  said  section  reads: 
"In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
time,  each  county  and/or  city  admini- 
strative unit  may  file  a  capital  outlay 
budget,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of 
the  tax  levying  authorities  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education." 

Paragraph  (c.)  of  said  section  au- 
thorizes the  board  of  commissioners  to 
fix  the  debt  service  budget. — Attorney 
General,  July  22,  1948. 


Schools ;  Construction  of 
Principal's  Home  on 
School  Property;  Accept- 
ance of  Advances  by  Citi- 
zens, to  Be  Repaid  from 
Rents  on  Property. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  July  17,  in  which  you  state 
that  the  County  Board  of  Education 
has  requested  an  opinion  from  this  of- 
fice as  to  the  legality  of  the  program 
which  they  have  adopted  for  building  a 
residence  for  the  principal  on  the  school 

grounds    of    the    High 

School  property,  to  be  financed  by  ad- 
vances made  by  interested  citizens  and 
to  be  repaid  from  the  rentals  of  the 
property. 

You  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 

I  he  Board  of  Education  of  

County  of  July  16,  1948,  in  which  a 
resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
construction  of  this  building  and  pro- 
viding that  the  Board  of  Education 
would  accept  the  advances  and  keep 
the  building  repaired  and  insured  as 
other  school  property,  and  providing  for 
receiving  all  rentals  therefrom  and  dis- 
bursing the  same,  together  with  other 
receipts,  to  be  applied  "on  this  account 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  who  lend 
their  money  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  principal's  home." 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of 
any  legal  authority  which  would  permit 
the  County  Board  of  Education  to  as- 
sume an  obligation  of  this  character,  or 
any  statutory  authority  which  would 
permit  the  Board  to  construct  the  resi- 
dence for  the  principal  of  a  public 
school  on  school  property.  In  the  last 
Legislature  an  attempt  was  made  to 
amend  the  County  Finance  Act,  by 
adding  to  G.  S.  153-77  language  which 
would  permit  the  issuance  of  bonds  for 
the  construction  of  residences  for  school 
superintendents  but  this  was  stricken 


from  the  Act  by  the  Legislature,  al- 
though they  did  enact  an  amendment 
permitting  the  construction  of  teach- 
erages. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  take  this 
matter  up  with  your  County  Attorney, 

Honorable  ,  and  discuss 

it  fully  with  him,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so.  In  the  event  the  ad- 
vances were  made  by  the  individuals, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  insur- 
ance and  upkeep  of  the  property  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  rentals  and  that  the 
county  would  assume  no  obligation 
whatever  for  the  return  of  the  money 
to  those  who  advanced  it,  other  than  to 
collect  and  disburse  the  net  receipts 
derived  from  the  property,  the  proposi- 
tion would  have  a  more  favorable 
standing  but,  even  then,  I  know  of  no 
legal  authority  which  would  authorize 
this  to  be  done. — Attorney  General, 
July  20,  1948. 

Appropriations  by  County 
Commissioners  for  Teach- 
ers' Salaries. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt   of   your  letter   of  June   23  in 

which  you  state  that  the County 

Board  of  Education  has  requested  the 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  two  school  teachers 

in  the and.. High  Schools, 

on  the  condition  that  the  State  will 
also  furnish  one  additional  teacher  for 
each  of  said  schools. 

You  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
make  such  appropriations. 

Generally  speaking,  county  boards  of 
commissioners  do  not  have  authority 
to  levy  taxes  and  or  make  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries, except  to  supplement  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  State,  as  authorized  by 
G.  &.,  Sections  115-361  and  115-362,  the 
State  having  taken  over  the  operation 
of  the  schools  and  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  except  in  those  cases 
which  have  since  been  authorized  by 
special  statutes. 

You  do  not  state  the  classifications 
in  which  the  teachers  you  propose  to 
employ  fall,  but  under  the  authority 
of  G.  S.  115-356,  the  appropriation  may 
be  made  by  the  county  tax-levying  au- 
thorities to  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics  and  trade  and  industrial 
vocational  subjects  supported  in  part 
from  Federal  vocational  educational 
funds. 


(Continued  on 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1943) 
The  State  Board  of  Education,  at 
its  regular  September  meeting,  adopt- 
ed a  budget  for  the  expenditure  of 
$37,825,939  in  State  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  schools  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1943-44. 

Mrs.  Louine  M.  Moore  of  Franklin- 
ton  has  been  appointed  State  Super- 
visor of  the  Child  Feeding  Program 
sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Distribution  Admin- 
istration. 

Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Guidance 
Counselor  in  the  Alexander  Graham 
Junior  High  School,  Charlotte,  has 
been  employed  as  Acting  Supervisor 
of  Occupational  Information  and 
Guidance,  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, to  replace  S.  Marion  Justice, 
who  is  on  leave  of  absence  with  the 
armed  services. 

A  series  of  institutes  in  pre-induc- 
tion  and  wartime  driver  education  to 
be  held  at  13  places  throughout  the 
State  has  been  announced  by  the 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1938) 

A  schedule  of  the  District  Confer- 
ences of  the  North  Carolina  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  for  this  fall 
has  recently  been  announced  by  Mrs. 
Doyle  D.  Alley,  President,  N.  C.  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

A  series  of  radio  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Parent-Teacher 
Association  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Coltrane,  State 
Radio  Chairman,   Raleigh,  N.   C. 

First  aid  courses  are  now  open  to 
interested  adults  in  more  than  20 
counties  in  North  Carolina. 

One  thousand  and  fifty  children  of 
two,  three  and  four  years  of  age  who 
are  attending  WPA  nursery  schools 
in  North  Carolina  were  immunized 
for  diphtheria  during  the  past  month. 

"The  best  preparation  for  tomor- 
row's democratic  America  is  to  prac- 
tice democracy  today." — J.  W.  Stude- 
baker. 

"In  education  we  now  have  to  give 
the  children  most  of  their  training  in 
school  because  they  do  not  get  it  at 
home." — David  Cushman  Coyle. 

"This  is  no  time  to  retrench  the 
programs  of  public  school  education; 
it  is  rather  time  to  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness."—Joseph  R.  Sizoo. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
Also,  Section  7  of  Chapter  1077  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1947  authorized 
the  tax-levying  authorities  in  any  coun- 
ty administrative  unit  to  levy  taxes, 
provide  necessary  funds  for  attendance 
enforcement,  supervision  of  instruction, 
health  and  physical  education,  clerical 
assistance,  and  accident  insurance  for 
school  children  transported  by  school 
buses. 

If  the  teachers  whose  salaries  the 
county  proposes  to  pay  fall  within  the 
purview  of  G.  S.  115-356  or  Section  7 
of  Chapter  1077  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1947,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your 
board  of  county  commissioners  may  ap- 
propriate funds  sufficient  to  pay  such 
salaries,  and  if  necessary,  levy  a  tax 
to  provide  such  funds. — Attorney  Gen- 
eral, June  29,  1948. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Calls 
Attention  to  Unpaid  Dues 

Temple  Gobbel,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  State  School  Board  Association, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  local  boards  of  education  have  not 
yet  sent  in  the  $3.00  annual  membership 
dues   of  the  Association. 

"Every  board  should  send  its  dues  to 
the  secretary -treasurer,"  he  says.  "Since 
the  Association  is  now  putting  some 
money  into  the  North  Carolina  Public 
School  Bulletin,  it  is  desirable  that 
all  boards  join  and  pay  the  $3.00  fee. 
If  each  member  board  in  North  Caro- 
lina joined  and  paid  the  $3.00  fee,  there 
would  be  an  income  of  $510.00  for  the 
year.  Thus  far  the  Association  has 
never  had  a  100  per  cent  membership. 
Approximately  135  to  140  boards  usual- 
ly send  in  membership  dues.  This  means 
that  about  35  administrative  units  do 
not  join  the  Association." 


MAKING  TODAYS  NEWS 

Asheville.  Decision  to  temporarily 
suspend  Bible  teaching  in  Asheville 
city  schools  for  the  1948-49  term  was 
made  last  evening  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
for  Bible  in  the  public  schools. — 
Asheville  Citizen. 

Raleigh.  In  spite  of  rising  food 
costs,  Raleigh  school  cafeterias  will 
have  increased  prices  on  only  a  few 
dishes  for  the  coming  year,  City 
School  Superintendent  Jesse  O.  San- 
derson announced  yesterday. 

Charlotte.  Charlotte  principals  and 
school  teachers  will  get  a  bonus  of 
$100   each. 

Greensboro.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral instances  in  North  Carolina 
where  shocking  conditions  of  school 
plants  have  come  into  the  public  eye. 
How  bad  the  situation  really  is  has 
been  disclosed  by  the  study  now  be- 
ing made  by  the  State  Education 
Commission.  There  are,  it  is  agreed 
by  those  in  position  to  know,  at  least 
800  schools  in  North  Carolina  which 
do  not  meet  health  and  fire  standards. 
They  are  hazards  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word. 

North  Carolina  had  just  as  well 
realize,  before  stark  tragedy  occurs, 
that  something  must  be  done  about  a 
Statewide  school  building  program, 
that  millions  of  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  program  and  that  one 
of  the  first  responsibilities  of  the 
1949  General  Assembly  must  be  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  assures 
this  program.  For  the  State  to  talk 
about  educational  opportunity  and 
its  equalization  and  then  to  let  such 
conditions  continue  is  as  intolerable 
as  it  is  hypocritical. — Editorial  in  the 
Greensboro  Record,  Sept.  1,  1948. 

Durham.  By  virtue  of  an  award  of 
$72,000  in  A.B.C.  funds,  Durham 
County  school  teachers  and  super- 
visors will  realize  a  ten  per  cent  sal- 
ary boost  and  approximately  12  new 
teachers  will  be  added  in  the  school 
system,  Supt.  W.  M.  Jenkins  revealed 
yesterday  afternoon  (Sept.  8)  follow- 
ing a  County  School  Board  meeting. 
— Durham  Herald. 

President  Scott  Suggests 
School  Naming  Project 

President  Henry  Scott  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  Board  Association  re- 
cently commented  on  the  desirability  of 
having  public  schools  throughout  North 
Carolina  named.  Mr.  Scott  states  that 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  lead  a  campaign 
to  name  every  public  school  in  North 
Carolina  and  place  a  marker  at  the 
school  so  that  the  public  may  know  its 
name.  School  board  members  are  asked 
by  Mr.  Scott  to  think  about  this  sug- 
gestion :  How  many  buildings  in  the 
State  are  named  and  now  have  a  satis- 
factory marker? 
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Southern  Leaders  Approve  Plans 
For  Improving  Higher  Education 


Plans  for  regional  co-operation  in 
higher  education  were  approved  by  47 
representatives  from  fourteen  southern 
states  in  an  Atlanta,  Georgia,  meeting 
recently.  Governors  and  educational 
leaders  agreed  on  plans  for  immediate 
action  and  continuing  research  for  the 
coming  year. 

Throughout  the  meeting  there  ran  the 
common  theme  of  improving  higher  edu- 
cational facilities  toward  the  end  of 
helping  the  South  achieve  its  highest 
possible  level  of  social  and  economic 
development.  Governor  Millard  Cald- 
well of  Florida,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, presided  over  the  deliberations. 

Other  officers  of  the  Council  present 
were:  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Byrd,  President,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Two  states,  in  which  legislatures  met 
this  year,  have  approved  the  regional 
compact  which  will  give  permanent 
form  to  the  effort.  Approval  of  other 
states  is  expected  when  their  legisla- 
tures meet. 

The  program  approved  by  the  Council 
includes  immediate  action  in  fields 
where  demands  for  regional  services  are 
already  pressing.  These  may  include 
such  fields  as  veterinary  medicine,  hu- 
man medicine  and  health  services, 
social  work,  forestry,  engineering,  law, 
and  graduate  studies. 

The  Council  has  established  offices  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  These  offices  will 
serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  all 
all  Council  activities. 

"Our  purpose,"  Governor  Caldwell 
said,  "is  to  help  states  to  work  to- 
gether for  better  education  in  every 
state  for  all  groups.  If  we  pool  our  ef- 
forts, we  can  meet  our  needs." 

The  long-range  program  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  help  of  educational 
leaders  in  the  South  and  nation  at  large. 
State  committees,  institutional  teams, 
and  technical  commissions  will  work  on 
a  co-ordinated  program  of  study  and 
action  to  provide  needed  regional  edu- 
cational services. 


This  regional  effort,  initially 
launched  by  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference,  is  being  watched  by  educa- 
tional leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Should  it  prove  successful,  the 
South  will  set  a  new  pattern  for  sup- 
port of  public  education  services. 

Adoption  of  Supplementary 
Textbooks  Authorized 

Adoption  of  textbooks  for  supple- 
mentary use  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

In  compliance  with  this  authorization, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Clyde  A.  Erwin  advised  textbook 
publishers  in  a  letter  under  date  of 
October  11,  to  submit  samples  of  books 
for  consideration  to  Dr.  J.  Henry  High- 
smith,  Director  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  who  is  named  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  will  examine  the 
books  and  submit  a  report  on  titles 
recommended. 

According  to  Superintendent  Erwin's 
letter,  books  in  the  following  areas  will 
be  considered  for  adoption  at  this  time. 

Elementary:  Reading,  social  studies, 
science,  health  and  safety,  music  and 
art. 

High  schools:  Social  studies,  reading 
(not  anthologies),  safety,  agriculture, 
industrial  arts,  trades  and  industries, 
home  economics,  art,  guidance,  and 
distributive  education. 
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Information  Regarding 
Draft  Available 

Information  for  "Counseling  Students 
on  the  Draft:  Basic  Data"  has  been 
issued  by  the  Information  and  Guidance 
Service,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. This  information  is  in  the 
form  of  an  article  by  Harry  A.  Jager 
and  Arthur  L.  Benson,  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  number  of 
OCCUPATIONS. 

The  article  is  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Copies  are  available 
from  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  State 
Supervisor  of  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Planning  is  Essential 
In  Building  Program 

No  community  should  undertake  a 
building  program  until  an  over-all  long- 
time community  plan  is  worked  out, 
W.  F.  Credle,  Director  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  recently  stated.  After  a 
master  plan  has  been  developed,  then 
the  board  of  education  should  proceed 
toward  its  completion  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  a  school  district  starts  a  build- 
ing program,  Mr.  Credle  stated,  it  is 
about  to  embark  on  an  undertaking 
which  will  exert  a  long-time  influence 
on  the  whole  community.  The  type  of 
education  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
community  receive  depends  upon  the 
building.  The  building  planned  today 
determines  not  only  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion the  children  of  today  receive,  but 
it  will  also  determine  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion all  the  people  of  the  community 
will  get  for  the  next  twenty-five  to 
forty  years.  Communities  are  under- 
going many  changes,  all  of  which  must 
be  considered  when  a  new  building  is 
being  planned. 

Increased  costs  of  building  programs 
have  focused  attention  upon  the  need 
of  better  planning  among  the  services 
organized  to  meet  community  needs. 
Duplication  of  facilities  such  as  play- 
grounds, libraries,  auditoriums,  cafe- 
terias, and  the  like  can  be  eliminated  by 
careful  planning. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


Since  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  was  inaugurated  in  1948,  its 
growth  in  North  Carolina  has  been  very  rapid  and  consistent.  As  is  true  in 
the  development  of  all  new  programs,  however,  the  growth  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program  has  been  marked  by  solving  the  problems  encountered  and 
by  adjusting  to  needs  as  they  arise. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  mention  a  recent  problem  encountered.  This 
has  been  the  use  of  lunch  funds  in  payment  to  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  for  services  rendered  the  lunchroom. 

In  establishing  the  salary  scales  for  school  administrators  and  teachers, 
it  was  the  notion  that  the  salaries  fixed  would  cover  the  payment  for  all 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  total  school  program.  Inasmuch 
as  the  school  lunchroom  where  operated  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
school  program  and  the  responsibility  for  its  use  and  efficient  operation  lies 
with  school  administrators  and  teachers,  any  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  it  should  be  on  the  same  basis  as  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  any  other  part  of  the  school  program. 

In  further  clarification  of  this  notion  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at 
its  regular  July  meeting  passed  the  following  resolution :  "That  the  payment 
from  lunchroom  funds  for  free  lunches  for  teachers,  principals,  and  similar 
personnel,  or  payment  in  cash  to  such  persons,  for  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  lunchroom  be  prohibited." 

I  feel  sure  that  where  practices  existed  contrary  to  this  rule,  there  was 
probably  some  misunderstanding  of  the  proper  use  of  lunchroom  funds.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  hope  that  this  rule  will  be  strictly  observed  in  the  future. 
The  State's  Lunchroom  Program  has  been  highly  commended  by  Federal 
authorities,  and  I  would  hate  for  any  irregular  practice  to  mar  the  good 
record  that  we  have  accomplished. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Hodgepodge 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  have  given  a 
few  facts  concerning"  the  "attendance  officer" 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  proposed  efforts  to 
procure  State  funds  to  improve  our  situation 
with  respect  to  this  most  important  school 
question. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1945  raised  the  upper  limit  of  compul- 
sory attendance  from  14  to  16  years  of  age.  It 
is  also  a  known  fact  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  and  prosecuting  all  vio- 
lators of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  except 
in  those  units  that  have  employed  a  special  at- 
tendance officer  in  accordance  with  section  1 1 5- 
304  of  the  School  Law.  Under  this  latter 
authority  approximately  44  persons  have  been 
employed  for  64  county  and  city  units.  They 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  whereas  the  superintendents 
of  public  welfare  work  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Recently  we  made  a  brief  survey  with  refer- 
ence to  the  44  attendance  officers  now  em- 
ployed. Elsewhere  in  this  "Bulletin"  some  of 
these  findings  are  revealed.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  therefore,  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
uniformity  at  all  surrounding  the  employment 
of  these  officials — there  are  no  standards  as  to 
their  qualifications  for  office,  salaries  vary  wide- 
ly, duties  vary,  terms  of  office  vary,  working 
hours  vary,  etc. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  North  Carolina's  school 
attendance  problem  is  not  adequately  handled. 
Other  states  have  attendance  direction  at  the 
State  level,  with  local  "attendance  workers" 
(the  term  which  we  like  better  than  attendance 
officer,  visiting  teacher,  attendance  supervisor, 
etc.),  whereas  this  State  has  no  State  worker  in 
this  field  to  give  it  the  proper  attention  needed. 
In  several  of  our  units  good  work  is  being  done, 
but  in  others  the  job  is  poorly  handled  by  an 
untrained  worker  or  nothing  is  done  at  all. 

Our  system  of  school  attendance  as  it  now 
exists  is  simply  a  hodgepodge.  To  get  the  full 
benefits  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  public 


Public  Relations 

The  reason  many  communities  do  not  have 
adequate  school  facilities  is  because  the  public 
does  not  have  the  facts  or  has  not  been  sold 
on  the  fact  that  existing  inadequacies  are  real. 
No  matter  whether  the  funds  needed  to  im- 
prove the  schools  come  from  local  or  State 
sources,  first  the  public  must  be  convinced  that 
the  need  exists  and  that  corrections  should  be 
made  immediately  if  present  day  children  are 
to  be  benefited. 

A  broad  public  relations  program  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  either  planned  and  directed  or 
carried  on  as  a  matter  of  regular  routine  at  all 
times,  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  kept 
informed  as  to  what  the  schools  are  doing  and 
what  the  needs  are  in  order  that  they  may  do  a 
better  job  than  is  now  being  done. 

"Public  relations"  is  a  job  for  every  school 
employee.  It  is  nothing  more  than  telling  your 
story,  and  convincing  those  to  whom  you  tell 
it  of  its  truth.  It  may  be  either  oral  or  written. 
It  must  be  based  on  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  greatest  utilization  is  already  being  made 
of  present  facilities  in  accordance  with  the 
present  program.  Needs  are  considered  in 
terms  of  what  is  being  done  now,  and  what 
the  schools  are  contributing  to  life's  purposes. 

One  of  the  greatest  purposes  of  the  schools 
is  to  keep  alive  the  ideals  of  democracy — to 
make  it  work.  The  school  has  also  the  job  of 
training  future  generations  for  everyday  living 
in  a  democracy.  For  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents the  high  school  represents  the  end  of 
their  formal  education.  That  these  students 
receive  the  maximum  of  advantages  from  this 
education  is  in  a  large  measure  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  are  engaged  in  school  work. 
A  part  of  their  work  is  public  relations. 


education,  the  State  should  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  an  Attendance  Director  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  for 
local  attendance  workers,  who  will  be  certifi- 
cated and  paid  in  accordance  with  standards 
and  a  salary  schedule  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 


Survey  Shows  North  Carolina  Ranks 
42nd  in  Per  Pupil  Expense 

North  Carolina  ranks  42  among  the  states  in  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Missouri  State 
Teachers  Association  shows. 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  FOR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  1947-48 


State 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 


Georgia..  _ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... .. 

Iowa 

Kansas — _ 
Kentucky- 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts..... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi  ssissippi 

Missouri _. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North    Carolina 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina ... 
South  Dakota- 
Tennessee 

Texas ."_ 

Utah 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin .... 

Wyoming 


Total  Current 

Public  School 

Amount  Per 

Expenditure* 

Enrollment* 

Pupil* 

Hank 

$  57,000,000 

651,480 

$  87.49 

41 

15,281,931 

139,681 

109.41 

37 

26,000,000 

415,000 

62.65 

47 

344.157,833 

1,796,809 

191.53 

7 

35,536,500 

200,000 

177.68 

11 

49,301,600 

257,000 

191.83 

6 

6,193,283t 

40,000t 

154.81t 

23 

48,000,000 

449,913 

106.69 

39 

55,203,865 

701,801 

78.66 

45 

13,890,043 

115,000 

120.78 

33 

215,000,000 

1,195,000 

179.92 

9 

84,954,6771 

627,408f 

135.41t 

29 

70,348,786 

459,131t 

153.22 

24 

54,000,000 

338,000 

159.76 

20 

44,012,163 

550,000 

80.02 

44 

51,500,000 

440,000 

117.05 

35 

18,750,000 

145,409 

128.95 

32 

46,178,910 

309,000 

149.45 

27 

103,000,000 

600,000 

171.67 

14 

170,000,000 

970,000 

175.26 

12 

80,000,000 

488,000 

163.93 

18 

31,500,000 

555,500 

56.71 

48 

80,000,000 

645,000 

124.03 

32 

21,000,000 

100,450 

209.06 

2 

35,000,000 

226,000 

154.87 

22 

4,816,000 

25,000 

192.64 

5 

11,600,000 

69,000 

168.12 

16 

126,020,408 

610,430 

206.45 

3 

18,185,611 

135,000 

134.70 

30 

400,000,000 

1,875,000 

213.33 

1 

74,000.000 

860,000 

86.05 

42 

16,000,000 

114,000 

140.35 

28 

182,000,000 

1,110,000 

163.96 

19 

55,400,000 

515,000 

107.57 

38 

45,000,000 

220,000 

204.55 

4 

224,967,503 

1,482,423 

151.76 

25 

16,750,000 

93,928 

178.33 

10 

29,310,208 

456,955 

64.14 

46 

17,200,000 

113,900 

151.01 

26 

54,700,000 

638,800 

85.63 

43 

216,000,000 

1,260,000 

171.43 

15 

21,755,254 

140,279f 

155.09 

21 

6,286,746£ 

52,997$ 

^18.62$ 

34 

58,165,931 

580,000 

100.29 

40 

75,000,000 

400,000 

187.50 

8 

48,682,099 

419,837 

115.95 

36 

84,200,000 

502,800 

167.46 

17 

9,500,000 

55,000 

172.73 

13 

United  States 


!?:;.r.5i.:;4!»,:m 


$147.07 


•Data  supplied  by  state  departments  of  education  and  state  education  associations.  Where 
actual  figures  were  not  available,  officials  furnishing  information  were  asked  to  submit  esti- 
mates. fData  for  1946-47.  JData  for  1945-46. 


Note:  North  Carolina's  current  expenditure  per  pupil  enrolled  is  $61.02  below  the  national 
average.  An  increased  expenditure  of  approximately   $52,500,000   is  needed  to   bring   North 


Carolina  up  to  the  national  average. 


Board^Calls  For 

Reading  Adoption 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
requested  the  elementary  division  of 
the  Textbook  Commission  to  prepart 
evaluation  reports  on  basal  textbooks 
for  Reading  in  grades  four,  five  and  six, 
according  to  State  Superintendent 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  in  a  letter  to  publishers 
of  textbooks. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting 
to  consider  this  assignment  on  October 
16.  Reports  are  expected  to  be  made  to 
the  Board  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
which  adoptions  of  new  reading  text- 
books for  these  grades  will  be  made  for 
use  beginning  with  the  school  year  1949- 
50. 

Members  of  the  Textbook  Commission 
who  will  examine  textbooks  submitted 
for  evaluation  are:  Dr.  L.  E.  Spikes, 
Chairman,  Burlington;  Mary  Black- 
stock,  Asheville;  Grace  Brunson,  Win- 
ston-Salem ;  Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh ; 
Mrs,  Floyd  Souders,  Fayetteville ;  and 
Mrs.  Manley  Williams,  Wilmington. 


Guide  to  School  Bus 
Maintenance  Now  Available 

Issuance  of  "School  Bus  Mainten- 
ance," a  guide  to  assist  school  admini- 
strators in  planning  and  improving  bus 
maintenance  programs,  was  announced 
recently  by  the  Oflice  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Based  on 
practical  experience  in  pupil  transpor- 
tation, the  guide  outlines  procedures 
and  standards  and  furnishes  recommen- 
dations on  personnel,  garage  facilities, 
and  garage  equipment. 

According  to  the  bulletin,  maintain- 
ing the  country's  92,000  school  buses 
costs  approximately  $20,000,000  a  year. 
The  importance  of  good  maintenance 
in  providing  for  health  and  safety,  ef- 
ficient service,  and  lowered  costs  is 
emphasized.  Practical  recommendations 
reflect  the  combined  experience  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
School  Bus  Maintenance  and  of  175 
operators  of  school  bus  garages  in  15 
states — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Utah 
and  Washington.  The  garage  operators 
are  responsible  for  maintaining  more 
than  3,000  school  buses  in  fleets  of  from 
three  to  more  that  100. 

Copies  of  "School  Bus  Maintenance" 
(Bulletin  1948,  No.  2)  are  on  sale  for 
15  cents  a  copy  by  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Oflice,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Lunchrooms  Receive  y 

Free  Commodities 

Notice  of  the  first  distribution  of  free 
commodities  to  schools  operating  lunch- 
room programs  has  been  made  to  county 
and  city  superintendents.  This  first  dis- 
tribution will  include  the  following: 
Irish  potatoes,  twelve  pounds  per  child  ; 
concentrated  orange  juice;  honey,  one 
pound  per  child;  canned  apple  sauce, 
thirteen  cases  per  100  children ;  dried 
eggs,  about  one  pound  per  child;  and 
dried  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  apricots, 
etc. 

Tentative  plans  also  call  for  later 
distribution  of  dried  milk,  cheese, 
canned  tomatoes,  and  peanut  butter. 


Units  Employ  44 
Attendance  Officers 

There  are  currently  employed  in 
North  Carolina  a  total  of  44  special 
attendance  officers  who  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendents  of 
schools  in  31  county  and  33  city  admini- 
strative units.  (Several  are  employed 
for  more  than  one  unit).  This  leaves  69 
welfare  superintendents  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  school 
attendance  in  the  remaining  69  county 
and  39  city  units. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the 
General  Assembly  to  appropriate  funds 
to  aid  in  the  employment  of  special  at- 
tendance officers  for  all  school  units, 
thus  providing  for  uniform  direction  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law.  At  the  General  Assembly 
which  meets  in  January  1949  a  request 
of  $424,800  annually  will  be  made  to 
pay  the  salaries  and  travel  of  attend- 
ance officers  in  the  local  units.  A  re- 
quest for  $9,300  annually  to  set  up  a 
State  office  of  school  attendance  will 
also  be  made. 

Teachers,  principals,  and  superinten- 
dents are  required  to  report  truancy  or 
non-attendance  to  the  person  in  charge 
of  school  attendance.  That  individual 
investigates  the  reason  for  absence  and, 
if  required,  institutes  necessary  legal 
action  in  the  courts  of  the  State  to  set 
that  the  child  is  not  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  adequate  education. 

The  State  Education  Commission, 
appointed  in  compliance  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  1947  General  Assembly, 
has  just  made  public  its  report.  One  of 
the  recommendations  of  tbis  study  com- 
mission is  the  "appointment  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  directors  for  each 
school  system,  so  that  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws  can  be  better  en- 
forced." 


Commission  Points  Out  Problems  That 
Are  Facing  North  Carolina  Schools; 
Inadequacies  and  Inequalities  Indicated 


Major  problems  facing  elementary 
schools  in  North  Carolina  today  are 
lack  of  space,  neglect  of  instructional 
materials,  a  shortage  of  teachers  and 
the  need  of  strong  leadership,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Edu- 
cation Commission. 

North  Carolina  has  already  prepared 
the  foundation  for  a  strong  elementary 
program  by  establishing  high  certifica- 
tion standards  for  teachers,  by  pro- 
viding a  single  salary  schedule  for  all 
teachers,  by  providing  a  nine  months' 
school  term,  and  by  giving  State  finan- 
cial support  for  buying  instructional 
materials,  the  Commission  said.  How- 
ever, inequalities  exist  throughout  the 
State  schools,  and  retardation  and 
drop-outs  cause  enrollment  in  the  eighth 
grade  to  be  not  much  more  than  half 
the  enrollment  of  the  first  grade. 

A  study  and  advisory  committee  of 
the  State  Education  Commission  recent- 
ly made  a  study  of  305  elementary 
schools  in  the  State,  chosen  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  State.  It  was 
found  in  these  305  elementary  schools 
that  slightly  less  than  half  of  all  class- 
rooms are  adequate  in  size,  only  about 
half  are  neat  and  attractive,  adequate 
handwashing  facilities  are  available  in 
less  than  half  the  schools,  only  half  the 
schools  have  adequate  space  for  hang- 
ing pupils'  wraps,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  schools  have  practically  no  space 
for  science  collections  or  adequate 
storage  of  instructional  supplies.  Chairs 
and  tables  for  group  work  are  available 
in  only  one-third  of  the  schools.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  those  schools 
have  adequate  outdoor  playground 
space,  but  only  15  per  cent  provide  play 
equipment.  About  one-third  of  the 
schools  have  beautified  their  outdoor 
surroundings  with  shrubs,  trees,  and 
grass. 

Children  throughout  the  State  are 
provided  with  free  textbooks  and  in- 
structional materials  and  supplies  such 
as  library  books,  maps,  films,  art 
materials  and  pictures.  However,  the 
committee  said,  these  materials  are  not 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  any  schools 
and  community  resources  are  quite 
generally  neglected.  More  opportunities 
are  needed  for  creative  expression  by 
children  in  art,  music,  dramatics  and 
practical  arts.  Among  schools  visited 
by  the  committee,  less  than  half  the 
schedules  include  definite  plans  for  art, 
music,  and  periods  of  active  work  fol- 
lowed by  relaxation. 


A  definite  lack  of  a  good  health  pro- 
gram was  noted  in  many  schools.  In  the 
16  administrative  units  surveyed,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  schools  reported 
that  health  examinations  are  given 
regularly,  and  in  only  about  one-half  of 
these  schools  are  steps  taken  to  correct 
physical  defects. 

The  committee  emphasized  that  a 
child's  interest  in  the  total  curriculum 
is  generally  determined  by  the  extent 
to  which  he  can  apply  the  skills  ac- 
quired in  the  three  "R's"  to  related 
subject  fields.  The  amount  of  time  now 
given  to  learning  the  fundamental  skills 
is  sufficient,  it  was  said,  but  there  is 
excessive  emphasis  in  some  schools  on 
routine  memory  work. 

After  studying  the  report  of  the  ad- 
visory committee,  the  Commission 
recommended : 

1.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  balanced,  well-rounded  and  con- 
tinuous development  of  all  pupils. 

2.  Greater  attention  should  be  given 
to  use  of  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic in  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

3.  Teacher  load  should  be  further 
reduced. 

4.  Supervision  should  be  expanded. 

5.  Greater  concern  should  be  exhibited 
for  developing  experiences  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally capable  children,  and  for 
the  guidance  of  all  children. 

6.  Teacher  training  institutions  and 
the  general  public  should  join  in  a 
"concerted  attack"  on  the  teacher 
shortage. 


Treasury  Releases 
Two  Pamphlets 

Two  pamphlets,  Teaching  Mathema- 
tics Through  School  Savings  and  Bud- 
geting for  Security,  have  been  recently 
released  by  the  Savings  Bonds  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  Both 
of  these  publications  are  for  teachers 
use,  the  former  as  a  guide  for  integrat- 
ing the  teaching  of  thrift  and  saving 
with  regular  curricular  work  in  mathe- 
matics, and  the  latter  for  use  either  as 
an  independent  course  in  budgeting  or 
as  a  supplement  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  home  economics, 
social  studies,  and  business  education. 

Copies  are  available  free  of  charge 
from  the  State  Savings  Bond  Office, 
Greensboro,  N.  C, 
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"Not  a  Single  Mark  Mars  the  Walls" 


This  is  the  story  on  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  Rock  Spring  High  School, 
at  Denver,  Lincoln  County,  as  told  by 
C.  E.  Mcintosh,  its  former  principal 
and  now  with  the  Extension  Division 
Division  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

"In  the  spring  of  1925  the  new  Rock 
Springs  High  School  at  Denver,  Lincoln 
County,  was  ready  for  occupancy.  It 
had  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  running 
water,  modern  sewage  disposal,  hard 
wood  floors,  beautifully-tinted  walls, 
excellent  maps,  a  spacious  library,  fine 
laboratories,  athletic  fields,  and  all  the 
other  appurtenances  of  a  thoroughly 
modern  school  plant. 

"At  the  first  assembly  held  in  the  new 
building,  the  president  of  the  senior 
class  asked  permission  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  four  high  school 
grades.  No  teacher  or  other  adult  re- 
mained. The  students  themselves 
evolved  a  set  of  regulations  which  they 
desired  the  whole  school  to  approve.  The 
next  day  representatives  of  the  several 
high  school  grades  spoke  to  the  whole 
school,  urging  all — from  the  first  grade 
to  the  eleventh  grade — to  show  by  their 
conduct  that  they  were  thoroughly  ap- 
preciative of  their  wonderful  surround- 
ings. Every  child  present  pledged  full 
co-operation. 

"Two  years  later,  when  the  writer- 
left  the  school,  he  made  the  public 
statement  that,  although  neither  he  nor 
the  teachers  had  exercised  any  special 
supervision  over  the  physical  plant, 
not.  a  single  act  of  willful  destruction 
had  been  committed  in  the  building  or 
on  the  grounds.  This  boast  was  true. 
The  students  themselves  had  taken 
great  pride  in  "keeping  house." 

"Two  other  principals  later  served 
for  a  combined  period  of  twenty  years 
and  last  year  a  third  principal  was  in 
charge.  Also,  of  course,  the  young  peo- 
ple who  originated  the  idea  of  caring 
for  their  building  have  long  since  passed 
on  into  the  active  affairs  of  life.  Some 
of  them  have  even  seen  their  sons  and 
daughters  graduate  from  the  rostrum 
of  their  well-beloved  alma  mater.  And 
yet,  twenty-three  years  after  the  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  not  a  single  evi- 
dence of  vandalism  is  visible.  Not  a 
single  mark  mars  the  walls.  Not  a  single 
gash  lis  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  seats. 

"The  foregoing  statements  can  easily 
be  verified ;  but  they  mean  much  more 
than  mere  preservation  of  physical 
property.  They  mean  that  of  their  own 
volition  the  youths  of  eastern  Lincoln 
County  have  developed  character.  No 
principal  could  have   enforced   such  a 


marvelous  record ;  it  is  delightful  to 
know  that  the  accomplishment  came 
from  within  the  hearts  of  the  young 
people  themselves.  Yes,  one  does  not 
need  to  be  a  prophet  to  envision  these 
boys  and  girls  as  leaders  of  their  com- 
munities— no  matter  where  they  may 
be." 

hard-      FCC  Spanks  Schoolmen 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  again  spanking  schoolmen  in 
public.  Their  offense,  according  to 
FCC:  failure  to  use  radio  for  public, 
higher,  and  adult  education. 

In  a  blunt  official  statement.  FCC 
Chairman  Coy  hit  educators  with  choice 
epithets : 

.  .  .  Taxi  cabs,  buses,  street  cars  (as 
in  Cincinnati),  department  stores, 
truck  lines,  delivery  trucks— all  are 
using  radio.  But  not  schools.  Radio  is 
still  the  Dark  Continent  of  American 
education.  Education  is  still  clinging  to 
the  old  ways  of  the  old  days.  Schoolmen 
are  still  in  their  ivory  tower,  ignoring 
the  radio  tower.  .  .  . 

During  the  last  five  years  of  radio 
growth,  education  has  been  left  at  the 
barrier,  Mr.  Coy  went  on.  Of  today's 
2,000  standard  stations,  education  oper- 
ates 34.  Of  800  possible  FM  educational 
stations,  schoolmen  operate  17. 

Mr.  Coy  fumed  against  both  boards 
of  education  and  college  executives: 

.  .  .  Speed  up  and  energize  your  class- 
room work  with  your  own  station.  (A 
low-powered  station  can  be  built  for  as 
little  as  $1,000  to  $3,000.)  A  radio- 
minded  public  and  a  radio-minded 
generation  of  students  await  the  radio- 
minded  educator.  The  building  of  a 
radio  station — standard,  FM,  or  low- 
powered — rates  your  No.  1  priority. 
Education's  pedestrian  pace  is  an  ana- 
chronism in  a  supersonic  age.  We 
should  have  state-wide  regional  and  na- 
tion-wide educational  net  works.  We 
should  have  far-flung  radio  colleges, 
with  faculties  composed  of  the  cream 
of  teachers.  Radio,  fully  and  competent- 
ly used,  should  put  American  education 
25  years  ahead  of  its  present  time- 
table. .  .  . 

Warning:  in  radio,  it  is  indeed  later 
than  most  educators  think.  Industry  is 
fast  gobbling  up  the  air  channels  for  its 
own  use.  The  frontier  of  the  spectrum 
is  disappearing.  —  from  Educator's 
Washington  Dispatch,  September  16, 
1948. 


Commission  Members 
Disagree  on  Two  Of 
Sixteen  Areas  Studied 

Disagreement  by  11  to  7  was  the  vote 
on  two  of  the  16  recommendations  of 
the  State  Education  Commission,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
report  which  has  been  filed  with 
Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry. 

Areas  in  which  Commission  members 
disagreed  were:  (1)  the  method  of 
financing  the  proposed  education  pro- 
gram, and  (2)  the  amount  of  capital 
outlay  to  be  recommended  and  the 
methods  used  in  the  distribution  of 
such  funds  in  the  proposed  school  build- 
ing program. 

The  eleven  members  who  signed  the 
majority  report  were:  Mrs.  R.  S.  Fer- 
guson, Arthur  H.  Brown,  C.  S.  Bunn 
Carlyle  Campbell,  M.  C.  Campbell,  C.  F 
Carroll,  Bertha  Cooper,  Brandon  P, 
Hodges,  H.  W.  Kendall,  J.  C.  Scar- 
borough, and  John  W.  Umstead.  Signers 
of  the  minority  report  were:  R.  Grady 
Rankin,  Chairman,  W.  Dudley  Bagley, 
James  J.  Harris.  Clarence  Heer,  Edwin 
Pate,  Richard  G.  Stockton,  and  Jule  B. 
Warren. 

Dispatch  Reports  Questions 
Raised  by  Foreign 
Educators 

When  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  get  together  they  spend  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  asking  questions 
about  American  schools.  This  is  what 
happened  at  the  Geneva  World  Con- 
ference on  public  education  last  sum- 
mer. U.  S.  delegate  Galen  Jones,  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  scheduled  to 
give  a  15-minute  report,  spent  two 
hours  answering  such  questions  as: 

Belgium:  "Is  the  influence  of  John 
Dewey  increasing  or  is  it  on  the 
wane?" 

France:  "Will  you  illustrate  how 
you  develop  democratic  practices  in 
your  schools?" 

Burma  :  "In  most  countries,  including 
Burma,  teaching  is  a  mission  of 
love.  I  have  noted  the  publicity  about 
teachers'  strikes  in  at  least  two  of  your 
cities  which  I  find  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Why  does  this  problem  exist  in 
your  country?" 

Egypt :  "Are  silent  films  used  more 
widely  than  sound  films  in  your 
schools? 

Pakistan:  "What  restrictions  if  any 
do  you  place  upon  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  Negroes?" 

Luxembourg:  "What  percentage  of 
schools  are  using  the  Winnetka  Plan?" 
—from  EDUCATOR'S  WASHINGTON 
DISPATCH,  October  14,  1948. 
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Dr.  Hillman  Requests 
Information  from  Colleges 

Forms  on  which  information  is  re- 
quested have  been  sent  to  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  of  the  State  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference. 

The  information  requested  by  Dr. 
Hillman  concerns  enrollment,  faculty, 
salaries,  library  and  teaching  load. 

That  part  of  the  reports  covering  en- 
rollment will  be  tabulated  and  printed 
in  the  North  Carolina  Public  School 
Bulletin. 


Other  States  Make 
Education  News 

According  to  Education  News,  weekly 
newspaper  of  education  published  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  public  education 
is  in  the  news  in  many  states.  An  ex- 
amination of  recent  issues  of  that  paper 
reveals  the  following  news  items: 

Wyoming.  A  major  share  of  the  cost 
of  public  education  in  Wyoming  will  be 
borne  by  the  state  if  a  6-mill  tax  levy  is 
authorized  by  tbe  voters  on  election 
day. 

Texas.  Bond  investments  of  the 
permanent  school  fund  of  Texas  have 
grown  to  a  grand  total  of  .$134,288,718, 
according  to  Ted  R.  Alexander,  bond 
investment  adviser  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Arkansas.  Arkansas  will  vote  this 
fall  on  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  school 
district  reorganization  plan. 

Louisiana.  Although  raises  for 
teachers  will  cost  the  State  of  Louisiana 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  this  school  year, 
a  teachers  group  protests  that  the 
raises  are  "rediculously  low." 

New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture adjourned  September  !)  without 
completing  action  on  the  proiiosed  re- 
organization of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  legislature 
in  1949  will  act  on  an  educational  bud- 
get of  $78,484,036  for  the  next  biennium, 
nearly  $11,000,000  larger  than  the  last 
biennium. 

Oklahoma.  A  state  committee  on  pub- 
lic school  financing  in  Oklahoma  has 
approved  an  increased  tax  on  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas  to  provide  more 
money  for  schools. 

Virginia.  G.  Tyler  Miller,  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  has 
written  a  10-year  program  for  inprove- 
ment  of  Virginia  schools  and  this  has 
been  given  approval  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 


It  Adds  Up  to  $2,953,785,539— That's  What  the  U.  S. 
Government  Contributed  to  Education  Last  Year 

Here  is  what  Uncle  Sam  paid  out  to  aid.  su]  port,  or  otherwise  pay  for  educa- 
tional efforts  in  the  states,  territories,  in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  institutions 
of  learning  of  all  types.  The  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 

1948. 

For  the  support  of  land  grant  colleges $        5,030,000 

Agricultural    experiment    stations 8,030.807 

Co-operative  agricultural  extension  service 27.455,370 

Vocational   education   below   college   grade 25,035,122 

Vocational    rehabilitation 18,000,000 

School    lunches... 54,000,000 

Schools  in  war-congested  areas 6.646.340 

Education  and   training  of  veterans 2,122,292,440 

Value  of  surplus  property  for  schools — Army 

and  Navy  donable  property 201,406,636 

Value  of  surplus  property  for  schools — Real  Property 284,473,734 

Construction  cost  of  property  to  schools 

enrolling   veterans 79.446.379 

Equipment  value  of  property  to  schools 

enrolling    veterans 87,013,725 

Funds  for  Federal  Government  services  to  education  in- 
cluding U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Academies,  Howard  University,  Public 

Schools  of  Panama  and  the  District  of  Columbia 34.034.9S6 

Total $2,953,785,539  ■ 

P.  S.  Last  year  the  government  also  spent  $623,900,000  for  research  programs 
to  be  carried  on  by  executive  departments.  The  bulk  of  this  money  went  for 
research.  But  the  government  also  financed  research  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
health,  electronics,  and  more  learned  fields  of  study  under  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. —  Edpress  News  Letter. 


Williamsburg  Tours  Open 
To  N.  C.  Students 

From  November  1  through  March 
31,  reduced  rates  of  admission  to  the 
historic  exhibition  buildings  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  are  in  effect  for 
school  groups  from  North  Carolina. 

Specially-trained  escorts  are  available 
and  provision  is  made  for  overnight 
lodging  and  meals  at  Williamsburg 
Lodge.  Instructional  materials  includ- 
ing books,  pamphlets  and  motion  pic- 
tures also  are  provided  on  a  loan  basis 
in  order  that  the  visits  to  this  historic 
community  may  be  better  integrated 
with  textbook  study.  Invitations  are 
currently  being  mailed  out  to  school 
officials  outlining  the  special  arrange- 
ments. 

Now  restored  to  its  appearance  of  the 
18th  century,  Williamsburg  is  visited 
by  thousands  of  school  children  from 
throughout  the  nation  every  month  of 
the  year.  During  the  five-month  winter 
"session,"  special  arrangements  are  pro- 
vided in  order  that  more  individual  at- 
tention may  be  given  to  the  school 
groups  who  are  integrating  a  visit  to 
Williamsburg  with  classroom  study  of 
early  American  life  and  history. 


Poetry  Association 
Announces  Closing  Date 

December  5  has  been  set  as  the 
closing  date  for  the  submission  of 
manuscripts  for  this  year's  Annual  An- 
thology of  High  School  Poetry,  it  is 
i'nnounced  by  the  National  High  School 
Poetry  Association.  Students  are  in- 
vited to  submit  verse  for  publication  in 
in  this  publication,  but  each  effort  must 
carry  the  tjped  statement:  The  verse 

entitled  " "  is  my 

own  personal  effort  and  signed  by  the 
student,  high  school  attended  and  home 
address.  Manuscripts  should  be  sent  to 
the  Association  at  3210  Selby  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  34,  California. 


The  Michigan  Way 

Why  school  superintendents  get 
fired  in  Michigan:  First  reason,  they 
do  not  keep  their  boards  of  education 
informed  of  current  activities  and 
trends.  Second  reason,  they  fail  to 
keep  the  public  informed  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  school  systems. — 
from  Educator's  Washington  Dis- 
patch, September  16,  1948. 
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Small  High  Schools  Should  Be  Eliminated, 
Larger  Schools  Meet  Needs  Better 


State  and  local  school  authorities 
should  begin  to  make  long  range  plans 
for  elimination  of  small  high  schools 
except  those  definitely  isolated,  the 
State  Education  Commission  has  recom- 
mended. 

"The  central  problem  in  improving 
the  educational  opportunities  for  North 
Carolina  is  the  small  size  of  most  of 
the  high  schools,"  the  report  said.  The 
narrow  offering  found  in  the  small  high 
school,  limited  largely  to  traditional 
college  preparatory  studies,  means  that 
the  needs  of  the  majority  of  pupils  are 
not  met. 

"The  solution  rests  in  reorganization 
of  school  districts  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible larger  high  school  enrollments  and 
a  consequent  enrichment  in  both  the 
common  learning  and  elective  pro- 
grams." 

The  Commission  included  in  its  report 
a  table  showing  the  per  cent  of  students 
graduating  from  small  and  large  high 
schools.  In  schools  with  only  three  to 
four  teachers,  only  36.3  to  42.4  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  entering  in  1944  remained 
in  school  to  be  graduated.  In  high 
schools  large  enough  to  have  twelve  or 
more  teachers,  from  63.5  to  70.8  per 
cent  were  graduated. 


"Even  a  small  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  school  is  a  potent  factor  in  holding 
pupils  in  school,"  the  report  said. 

The  Commission  said  "striking  evi- 
dence" of  the  limitations  upon  the  curri- 
culum in  small  schools  was  shown  by  an 
examination  of  State  records. 

These  records  show  that  the  majority 
of  North  Carolina's  971  high  schools  are 
largely  limited  in  their  offerings  to  the 
five  academic  fields — English,  mathema- 
tics, social  studies,  science,  and  foreign 
language — plus  home  economics  and 
health.  Only  78  per  cent  of  the  high 
schools  offer  home  economics  and  only 
55  include  health  instruction. 

The  per  cent  of  seniors  who  have  no 
definite  plans  beyond  graduation  is 
tragically  high  in  both  large  and  small 
high  schools,  it  was  found  further,  but 
it  is  higher  in  small  high  schools. 

The  Commission  said  that  a  minimum 
enrollment  for  a  four-year  secondary 
school  should  be  300.  In  instances 
where  the  elimination  of  a  small  high 
school  is  administratively  impracticable 
because  of  isolation  or  road  conditions, 
comparable  services  for  youth  should  be 
provided  at  the  increased  cost  required. 


In  line  with  the  continuing  national 
trend,  the  Commission  also  favors  the 
reorganized  secondary  school  wherever 
feasible.  Local  needs  should  determine 
the  plan  for  reorganization. 

Special  attention  should  be  given,  the 
Commission  found,  to  increased  special 
services  such  as  guidance  counselors, 
librarians,  curriculum  co-ordinators  and 
others,  as  well  as  clerical  help,  voca- 
tional teachers,  and  adult  education 
teachers. 

Good  teachers  should  be  encouraged 
to  remain  in  the  profession  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  teacher  load,  higher 
salaries,  better  living  conditions,  and 
high  community  regard,  it  was  found. 

Curriculum   Needs 

The  curriculum  should  be  designed, 
the  Commission  said,  to  help  youth  to 
develop  skills,  understandings  and  atti- 
tudes essential  to  making  a  living; 
maintain  good  health  and  physical  fit- 
ness ;  understand  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens;  learn  the  skills,  abilities 
and  attitudes  necessary  to  good  home 
and  family  life ;  learn  how  to  purchase 
and  use  goods  and  services  intelligently  ; 
understand  the  methods  of  science  and 
the  place  of  science  in  modern  living; 
develop  capacities  to  appreciate  beauty 
in  music,  art,  literature,  and  nature ; 
use  leisure  wisely;  develop  respect 
for  other  persons  and  for  a  life  of 
the  spirit;  think  rationally,  express 
thoughts  clearly,  and  read  and  listen 
with  understanding. 

A  poll  of  teachers,  students  and 
parents  made  during  the  Commission's 
thirteen-months  study  indicated  that 
"some  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
schools  of  North  Carolina  toward  train- 
ing students  to  fill  their  place  in  a 
democratic  highly  industrialized  socie- 
ty," the  report  said.  "This  is  being  done 
first  by  conducting  courses  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  in  the  school  and  second  by 
making  arrangements  for  pupils  to  gain 
work  experiences  within  industry1  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  staff.  Agri- 
culture, diversified  education,  and  dis- 
tributive education  have  accomplished 
very  satisfactory  results  in  this  way." 

All  groups  were  united  in  their  belief 
that  pupils  should  learn  to  work  under 
supervision  of  the  schools,  that  courses 
in  occupational  information  are  neces- 
sary, that  pupils  should  be  given  more 
lesponsibility  in  the  administration  of 
the  school,  and  that  guidance  work 
should  be  greatly  strengthened. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLICITY 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Teachers  and 
Administrators  by  Gunnar  Horn,  head 
of  the  English  Department  and  Director 
of  Publications,  Benson  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebraska ;  Foreword  by  Bel- 
mont Farley,  Director  of  Press  and 
Radio  Relations  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  28 
humorous  illustrations  by  Kay  White; 
Copyright  September  1948— 226/ xi 
pages — List  price  $3.50. 

This  is  a  practical  how-to-do-it  book 
for  teachers  and  administrators  who 
handle  school  publicity.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended reading  for  all  principals  and 
superintendents  who  want  their  public- 
relations  programs  to  be  successful. 
And  since  success  depends  upon  the  co- 
operation of  all  members  of  the  faculty, 
each  classroom  teacher  should  read  at 
least  the  ten  chapters  on  "Where  to 
Find  School  News." 

This  book  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
publicity  problems  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  (Other  books  on 
educational  publicity  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  college  publici- 
ty. )  Here  are  the  five  sections : 

10  chapters  on  where  to  find  school 
news 

7   chapters  on  how   to   write  school 


5  chapters  on  how  to  get  news  stories 
published 


5  chapters  on  how  to  get  the  school 
on  the  air 


7  useful  appendices 


Teachers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  guidance  and  placement  prac- 
tices. Pupils  scored  the  failure  to  grant 
credit  for  participation  in  the  school 
work  program.  From  the  data  it  is 
shown  that  neither  large  nor  small 
schools  are  taking  full  advantage  of 
community  resources  and  there  is  not 
enough  promotion  of  students  organiza- 
tions and  activities. 

Most  pupils  favored  more  courses  of 
study  in  courtship  and  marriage,  sex, 
and  personal  guidance  and  counseling. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils, 
parents  and  teachers  want  practices 
dealing  with  rational  thinking  put  into 
effect  in  the  schools.  Parents  and  pupils 
both  favored  more  attention  to  reading, 
oral  expression,  use  of  school  problems 
and  newspapers,  and  an  attempt  to 
teach  pupils  to  suspend  judgment  until 
they  have  studied  all  sides  of  a 
question. 


10 
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Scholastic  Magazines 
Issues  New  Monthly 

Literary  Cavalcade  is  the  title  of  a 
new  monthly  magazine  issued  by  Scho- 
lastic Magazines.  This  new  publication 
is  designed  especially  for  use  in  English 
classes  of  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Eight  numbers  will  be  issued 
at  $1.00  a  year,  with  special  rates  in 
combination  with  other  Scholastic 
magazines. 


Enterprise  Says  Great  Deal 

Of  Money  Necessary 

In  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  October 
22,  the  High  Point  Enterprise  points 
out  "that  a  great  deal  of  money  must  be 
spent  if  we  are  to  save  our  schools," 
and  the  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  by 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

A  partial  quotation  of  the  editorial 
follows : 

"We  are  now  approaching  a  new 
legislature.  And  this  time  the  cause  of 
schools  has  the  strongest  backing  it 
ever  had  before.  We  refer  specifically 
to  the  monumental  work  done  by  the 
state  education  commission.  Here  are 
progressive  recommendations  backed  by 
the  facts  brought  out  in  a  most  com- 
plete study  of  every  phase  of  the  school 
needs.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  members  as  to  the 
best  means  of  financing  the  schools — 
especially  the  school  building  program 
— but  they  are  unanimous  in  pointing 
out  the  dire  need  of  the  system  from 
top  to  bottom.  Bankers,  industrialists, 
railroaders,  public  utility  men — those 
usually  considered  conservative  and 
cautious — have  joined  with  educators 
and  others  of  liberal  tendencies  in  prov- 
ing to  North  Carolina  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  must  be  spent  if  we  are  to 
save  our  schools.  Money  is  needed  for 
salaries,  for  operations,  for  buses,  for 
buildings,  More  money  is  now  needed 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case,  because  the  system  like  the  build- 
ings has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  for 
lack  of  funds.  The  situation  is  truly 
desperate. 

"Our  only  advice  to  the  teachers  is 
that  they  approach  the  problem  as  has 
the  commission — from  the  standpoint  of 
the  state,  its  children  and  its  future — 
rather  than  from  the  teachers'  stand- 
point, only.  We  suggest  that  only  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  all  are  inter-dependent  and  that  the 
school  problem  is  even  more  a  North 
Carolina  problem  than  it  is  a  teacher 
problem. 

"It  is  a  problem  that  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  state  as  a  whole  and  we 
believe  that  at  long  last  the  teachers 
like  the  overall  school  system  have  the 
backing  of  the  great  majority  of  North 
Carolinians — citizens  who  know  they 
must  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  yet, 
knowing  the  need,  are  ready  to  do  it." 


Lunch  Program  is  Praised 
By  Federal  Authorities 

Area  Supervisor  Commends  Program  Also 


North  Carolina's  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram was  highly  complimented  by 
Federal  authorities  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Russel  H.  James,  Area  Field  Super- 
visor, who  passed  the  comments  on  to 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

According  to  Mr.  James,  the  letter 
from  the  Washington  office,  in  apprais- 
ing the  North  Carolina  State  Plan  of 
Operation  for  1948-49,  reads  as  follows: 

"This  is  one  of  the  best,  most  com- 
plete plans  we  have  seen  to  date.  It  is 
in  sufficient  detail  to  give  a  clear  picture 
of  the  State  agencies'  thoroughness  in 
operating  the  program,  yet  it  is  not  un- 
necessarily lengthy.  Dr.  Erwin  and  Mrs. 
Maley  are  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  their  enthusiasm  for  the  program  in 
their  State  and  their  sincere  interest  in 
continually  striving  for  over-all  pro- 
gram improvement. 

"We  were  very  pleased  to  note  the 
increased  amount  of  local  funds,  both 
'administrative'  and  'program,'  which 
will  go  into  the  program  this  year.  This 
in  itself  is  a  big  step  forward,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  it  is  partially  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  above  mentioned." 


Mr.  James  adds  his  praise  of  the 
program  also  by  saying:  "Your  State 
Plan  meets  with  our  approval  without 
reservation.  I  assure  you  that  we  are 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  our 
associations  with  you  and  your  staff 
during  the  coming  year." 

In  another  letter  Mr.  James  quotes 
the  Washington  office,  in  commenting 
on  a  Statewide  survey  of  North  Caro- 
lina's school  lunch  program,  as  follows  : 
"This  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  we 
have  seen  so  far  and  we  feel  it  provides 
the  kind  of  information  every  State 
ought  to  have  for  use  in  planning  future 
operations  in  school  lunch." 

Workshops,  meetings  and  panel  dis- 
cussions on  this  phase  of  the  public 
school  program  also  came  in  for  a 
share  of  the  commendatory  remarks  by 
the  area  supervisor.  "Mrs.  Maley  and 
her  staff,"  he  said,  "are  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  success  of  these,  the 
first  in  the  State,  two  workshops  for 
Negro  principals,  managers,  :Tno 
workers."  Mr.  James  is  referring  to  the 
workshops  held  September  1-3  at  Ral- 
eigh and  Elizabeth  City. 


Board  Authorizes  Schools 
For  Polio  Hospital 

Allotment  of  teachers  for  schools  in 
hospitals  caring  for  victims  of  infantile 
paralysis  was  authorized  by  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  September  30 
meeting.  Schools  in  these  hospital  cen- 
ters will  be  employed  and  directed  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
administrative  unit  in  which  the  hospi- 
tal is  located.  There  are  only  three  or 
four  of  such  centers  in  the  State. 


Eisenhour's  Views 

Teachers'  salaries  should  be 
doubled,  says  Dwight  I).  Eisen- 
hour,  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

On  August  10  the  former  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  told  the  press 
that  teachers  should  be  brought  to 
think  that  they  are  democracy's 
champions.  Cities  should  put  bet- 
ter schools  and  education  even  be- 
fore better  streets  and  other  civic 
improvements,  he  said. 


NCCSSO  Appoints  Fuller 
As  Executive  Secretary 

Dr.  Edgar  Fuller  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
to  succeed  Dr.  E.  B.  Norton,  who  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  college  presidency 
in  Alabama.  He  will  begin  his  new 
duties  in  December  with  offices  in 
Washington. 

The  new  appointee  holds  a  J.  D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  and  an  Ed.  D.  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation. He  has  been  a  teacher,  principal 
and  superintendent  of  schools  in  New 
Mexico,  president  of  a  junior  college  in 
Arizona,  lecturer  on  education  at  Har- 
vard and  Southern  California,  educa- 
tional consultant  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  and  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  New  Hampshire. 
At  present  he  is  Director  of  the  Division 
of  School  Administration,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington. 
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State  Represented  at  Attendance  Meet 

North  Carolina  Lags  in  This  Type  of  Work 


The  1948  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  League  to  Promote  School  At- 
tendance which  met  October  18-21  at 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  was  represented 
by  Mrs.  Amanda  K.  Miller  of  Concord, 
John  Ray  Owen  of  Fayetteville,  Mrs. 
Kate  Harrell  of  Winston-Salem,  and 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Raleigh. 

According  to  Mr.  Jobe,  who  repre- 
sented the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  at  this  meeting,  the  con- 
ference was  well  attended  by  delegates 
from  31  states  and  Canada.  Theme  of 
this  year's  conference  was  "Improved 
Attendance  Service  Through  Progres- 
slonal  Growth."  The  program  consisted 
of  addresses  by  leaders  in  the  field  of 
education,  labor  and  welfare,  and  panel 
discussions  by  selected  delegates  to  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Jobe  also  found  out  from  this 
conference  that  North  Carolina  lags 
behind  other  states  in  the  provision  for 
school  attendance  workers.  "Virginia, 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Florida  and  Louisiana  all 
have  someone  in  the  State  Department 
who  is  responsible  for  school  attend- 
ance, whereas  North  Carolina  has  not 
made  any  provision  for  the  employment 
of  a  trained  person  to  look  after  this 
important  phase  of  school  work." 

"Another  thing,"  Mr.  Jobe  stated,  "is 
that  several  of  the  states  have  set  up 
definite  standards  of  training,  work  and 
salaries  for  local  attendance  workers, 
whereas  North  Carolina  has  done  noth- 
ing in  this  field.  California  and  Louisi- 
ana were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jobe  as 
having  made  notable  progress  in  school 
attendance  work.  North  Carolina,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  employed  44  attend- 
ance officers  to  work  in  64  of  the  172 
school  units.  The  remaining  108  units 
must  rely  on  the  welfare  superinten- 
dent for  help  in  solving  their  attend- 
ance problems.  Consequently,  since 
these  county  officials  already  have  a 
full-time  job  under  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  not 
much  assistance  in  school  attendance 
is  available. 

Still  another  point  made  by  Mr.  Jobe 
is  the  fact  that  these  44  attendance 
officers  have  training  i-anging  from  high 
school  graduation  to  a  master's  degree. 
The  salary  range  is  from  $1000  to 
$3600.  Some  workers  are  paid  a  mileage 
of  from  five  to  seven  cents  a  mile, 
whereas  others  are  paid  so  much  per 
month    ranging   from    $10   to    $100.    A 


majority*  are  employed  for  nine  months, 
whereas  some  work  10,  11  and  12 
months  a  year. 

Their  experience  is  also  varied,  Mr. 
Jobe  states,  some  having  been  teachers, 
some  nurses,  some  social  workers,  and 
one  a  lunchroom  supervisor. 


Federal  Office  To 
Gather  Library  Data 

As  a  part  of  its  program  of  making 
essential  information  on  libraries  avail- 
able to  administrators,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  gather  data  about  school 
libraries  this  fall. 

Similar  information  was  presented 
through  two  previous  studies,  namely, 
Statistics  of  Public  School  Libraries, 
1934-35  and  1941-42.  According  to  re- 
ports received  from  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  superintendents  of 
city  and  rural  districts,  92  per  cent  of 
these  school  systems  had  some  form  of 
library  service  in  1942. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  mail  copies 
of  the  form,  School  Library  Statistics 
(1947-48)  to  superintendents  of  city 
and  independent  school  districts  and  to 
county  superintendents  for  all  school 
districts  under  their  jurisdiction.  Super- 
intendents are  requested  to  have  the 
form  completed  promptly  and  returned 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 


Education  in  Iceland 

There  is  no  illiteracy  in  Iceland. 
School  attendance  is  compulsory. 
The  elementary  education  is  free 
and  there  are  several  state-owned 
co-educational  secondary  schools 
of  which  there  are  two  divisions 
— the  lower  and  higher  depart- 
ments. The  students  are  taught 
Danish,  English,  German,  French 
and  Latin  among  other  coui*ses 
which  are  much  the  same  as  in 
our  own  high  schools.  The  school 
year  is  from  26  to  80  weeks  in 
duration.  By  passing  the  final  ex- 
aminations taken  in  the  secondary 
schools,  the  students  may  then 
enter  the  university.  The  Universi- 
ty of  Iceland  was  founded  in  1911 
in  Reykjavik. 


Flag  Certification  Made 

North  Carolina  and  United  States 
flags  may  be  purchased  under  certifi- 
cation No.  251,  recently  made  by  the 
Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  with 
the  following  dealers :  Milton  Bradley 
Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  National 
School  Supply  Company,  Raleigh,  and 
the  Southern  School  Supply  Company, 
Raleigh. 

Based  on  size  and  material,  prices 
range  from  $2.93  for  a  2x3  foot  cotton 
United  States  flag  to  $180  for  a  Nylon 
20x30  foot  size.  North  Carolina  flags 
range  in  price  from  $5.88  for  a  cotton 
flag,  size  2x3  foot  to  $67.80  for  a  Nylon 
flag,  size  8x12  foot.  Transportation  is 
paid  on  orders  totaling  $10  or  more. 

Principals  are  requested  to  see  their 
superintendents  as  to  a  schedule  of 
prices,  referring  to  certification  number. 

South  Makes  Study  Of 
School  Public  Relations 

The  Southern  States  Work  Confer- 
ence has  launched  a  three  year  study  of 
school  public  relations.  A  tentative  re- 
port has  been  issued  as  the  result  of  the 
1948  ten-day  conference  held  at  Day- 
tona  Beach. 

Subjects  to  be  studied  in  1949  In- 
clude: role  of  the  specialist  in  educa- 
tional public  relations ;  need  for  univer- 
sity courses;  the  administrator's 
responsibility  for  public  relation  in- 
service  training;  co-operation  of  lay 
organizations  in  school  public  relations ; 
evaluation  of  public  opinion. 

Participating  states  are  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
John  W.  Brooker,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Kentucky  Education  Associa- 
tion, is  chairman. 

Scholastic  Teacher  Has 
"Where  to  Find  It"  Issue 

A  special  issue  of  SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER  listing  hundreds  of  sources 
of  classroom  aids  appeared  on  October 
13th.  It  tells  teachers  where  to  write 
for  materials  on  foreign  countries,  in- 
dustries and  key  problems  as  well  as 
for  films  and  filmstrips,  play  sources, 
pictures,  posters,  charts,  maps,  pen- 
friend  addresses,  scripts,  records  and 
recordings. 

A  highlight  of  SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER'S  "Where  to  Find  It"  issue 
is  a  special  selection  of  "indispensa- 
ble" books  and  materials  for  English 
and  Social  Studies  teachers  chosen  by 
leading  educators. 
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School  Board  Minutes 
Are  Important 

School  board  minutes  constitute  an 
important  record  of  the  official  actions 
of  the  board,  and  should  be  properly 
recorded  and  filed,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Guy  B.  Phillips,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  North  Carolina  School 
Board  Association. 

The  minutes  of  any  governing  body 
constitute  the  most  important  record, 
Professor  Phillips  says,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  school  boards.  The 
minutes  are  the  record  of  all  decisions 
of  the  board  and  must  be  kept  per- 
manently, because  they  may  be  referred 
to  years  later.  Officially,  the  board 
speaks  through  its  minutes.  The  courts 
usually  admit  as  evidence  only  minutes 
of  a  board  of  education  in  cases  of 
litigation. 

Since  the  minutes  are  important  in 
the  "eyes"  of  the  law,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  a  book  de- 
signed and  used  only  for  that  purpose. 
The  book  should  be  loose-leaf  so  that 
the  minutes  may  be  written  with  a 
typewriter.  Typing  makes  minutes  more 
readable,  more  lasting,  and  less  bulky. 
After  a  period  of  several  years,  it  is 
advisable  to  bind  the  leaves  into  vol- 
umes. When  the  minutes  are  not  in 
use,  they  should  be  stored  in  a  fireproof 
vault 

Wildlife  Federation 
Sponsors  Poster  Contest 

$250  is  the  first  prize  for  the  winner 
of  this  year's  CONSERVATION  POST- 
ER CONTEST  conducted  by  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  de- 
velop a  nationwide  interest,  particu- 
larly among  young  people,  in  the  need 
for  the  restoration  and  conservation  of 
our  organic  natural  resources.  The  con- 
test is  open  to  all  students  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  from  the  seventh 
grade  through  the  last  year  in  high 
school. 

The  award  will  be  made  in  connection 
With  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  RESTO- 
RATION WEEK  celebrated  the  first 
week  of  spring;  other  prizes  ranging 
from  $100  to  $10  will  be  presented. 

Posters  may  be  submitted  in  oil, 
watercolor,  black  and  white  and  other 
media,  and  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERA- 
TION, Washington  10,  D.  C,  to  be 
received  not  later  than  January  15, 
1949. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  and  other  per- 
tinent information  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Servicing  Division  of  the 
Federation  at  20  Spruce  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Quiz  Kids  Opened  "Best  Teacher 

Contest"  November  Fourteenth 


The  Quiz  Kids  are  off  to  an  early 
start  in  their  search  for  the  nation's 
"Best  Teacher  of  1949!" 

They  officially  opened  their  fourth 
annual  "Best  Teacher  Contest"  on  the 
Quiz  Kids  program  on  Sundey,  Novem- 
ber 14,  immediately  following  the 
nationwide  observance  of  American 
Education  Week. 

Once  again,  school  children  all  over 
America  will  help  find  the  best  teacher 
of  the  year.  All  elementary  and  high 
school  students  have  been  invited  to 
write  letters  on  the  subject,  "The 
Teacher  Who  Has  Helped  Me  Most." 
The  letters  will  be  judged  by  a  group 
of  eminent  educators,  who  will  evaluate 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  nomi- 
nated, and  conduct  personal  investiga- 
tions among  the  finalists  to  determine 
the   top-winning   teacher. 

The  "Best  Teacher  of  1949"  will 
receive  national  fame,  a  cash  prize  of 
$2,500  for  a  full  year  of  study  at  any 
university  or  college,  an  appearance  on 
the  Quiz  Kids  program,  and  a  week's 
entertainment  in  Chicago  with  all  ex- 
penses paid.  In  addition,  two  other 
teachers  will  receive  second-place  cash 
awards  of  $1,000  each. 

Each  teacher  nominated  for  the 
award  will  receive  an  honorary  certi- 
ficate suitable  for  framing  in  her  (or 
his)  classroom. 

The  student  writing  the  letter  nomi- 
nating the  winning  teacher  will  be 
awarded  first  prize  of  a  $1,000  U.  S. 
Security  Bond.  For  the  two  second  best 
letters,  awards  will  be  two  $500  bonds. 
Twenty  streamlined  bicycles  will  go 
for  the  next  20  winning  letters,  and  the 
next  30  winners  will  receive  other 
special  merchandise  prizes.  500  more 
youngsters  will  each  be  awarded  an 
honor  certificate  and  a  gold-plated  Quiz 


New  Films  On  Nature 
Of  Democracy 

The  Nature  of  Democracy,  a  series  of 
seven  discussional  slidefilms,  is  an- 
nounced by  The  Jam  Handy  Organiza- 
tion. This  series  is  produced  in  color  by 
Curriculum  Films  Inc.  The  material  in 
these  films  is  based  on  extensive  re- 
search and  investigation.  The  subjects 
are  designed  for  use  in  schools,  church 
groups,  cultural  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. Each  film  guides  a  discussion  by 
the  group.  With  each  series  there  is  a 
booklet  of  suggestions  for  properly 
using    the    series.    Slidefilms    are:    1. 


Kids  pin  making  them  honorary  Quiz 
Kids. 

Rules  of  the  Contest 

1.  Any  student  now  in  elementary  or 
high  school  may  nominate  any  teacher 
he  (or  she)  now  has,  or  has  ever  had, 
providing  that  teacher  is  still  teaching. 

2.  To  nominate  his  favorite  teacher, 
the  student  should  write  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  "The  Teacher  Who  Has  Helped 
Me  Most."  The  letter  may  be  of  any 
length,  but  must  contain  his  name,  age 
grade,  school,  and  home  address,  as  well 
as  the  name  and  school  of  the  teacher 
nominated. 

3.  Letters  will  be  judged  on  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  tell  honestly  and  clearly 
how  some  particular  teacher  has  helped 
him,  and  the  importance  of  that  help. 
What  he  says  is  more  important  than 
how  he  says  it.  All  students  have  an 
equal  chance  regardless  of  grade  in 
school. 

4.  Letters  must  be  written  without 
assistance  of  teachers  or  parents. 

5.  The  contest  opens  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 14,  and  closes  at  mid-night,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1948.  All  entries  must  be  post- 
marked before  that  hour. 

6.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to 
Quiz  Kids  "Best  Teacher  Contest," 
Chicago  77,  Illinois. 

The  annual  Quiz  Kids  "Best  Teacher 
Contest"  has  the  approval  of  the  nation- 
al contest  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals, a  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Negro  Principalsand  Jeanes 
Teachers  Hold  Conferences 

Five  conferences  of  Negro  principals 
and  Jeanes  teachers  were  held  through- 
out the  State  the  latter  part  of  October, 
as  follows:  October  20,  Fayetteville ; 
October  21,  Rocky  Mount;  October  22, 
Greensboro;  October  26,  Charlotte;  and 
October  28,  Asheville. 


Democracy  at  Work  2.  Freedom  of  Reli- 
gion 3.  Equality  Before  the  Law  4. 
Taking  Part  in  the  Government  5.  Free- 
dom of  Expression  6.  Education  7.  By 
and  for  the  People.  For  details,  address 
The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821 
East  Grand  Blvd.,   Detroit,  Michigan. 
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School  Boards 
Determine  Policies 

The  primary  function  of  school  boards 
is  legislation,  according  to  Dr.  W.  E. 
Rosenstengel,  Professor  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

"Legislation,"  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Rosenstengel  and  as  applied  to  schools, 
refers  to  the  enactment  by  the  board  of 
general  regiilations  affecting  the  poli- 
cies and  major  plans  of  the  unit  and 
the  schools  within  the  unit  over  which 
the  board  has  jurisdiction.  These  poli- 
cies, or  rules  and  regulations,  must  not 
conflict  with  State  laws  nor  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Policies,  Dr.  Rosenstengel  states,  de- 
termines what  shall  be  done  and  estab- 
lishes the  power  and  responsibility  for 
doing  it.  Anyone  may  help  formulate  a 
policy,  but  only  the  board  of  education 
may  enact  it. 

The  execution  of  policies,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  duty  of  the  admini- 
stration— the  superintendent  and  his 
staff.  Where  board  members  attempt  to 
execute  policies,  friction  usually  de- 
velops because  interpretation  and  under- 
standing of  the  policy  oftentimes  does 
not  correspond  to  good  school  admini- 
stration. The  execution  of  board  policies 
usually  requires  special  training  and 
experience  in  school  administration. 

It  has  been  found  advantageous,  Dr. 
Rosenstengel  says  further,  for  policies 
and  regulations  of  the  board  to  be 
mimeographed  and  furnished  to  those 
concerned,  with  an  official  copy  kept  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  board  secretary. 


Who  Selects 
City  Boards? 

How  are  the  members  of  boards  of 
education  in  the  city  administrative 
units  of  North  Carolina  selected? 

Dr.  W.  E.  Rosenstengel  of  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Education  faculty  re- 
cently completed  a  study  which  answers 
this  question.  He  found  the  following 
facts : 

There  is  no  set  pattern  for  selecting 
board  members  in  the  71  units  then 
existing  (there  are  72  now). 

Thirty-two  boards,  or  45  per  cent,  are 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  Twenty-five  of 
these  34  are  elected  by  the  unit  at  large, 
the  remaining  seven  being  elected  on 
the  ward  basis. 

Thirty-four  boards,  or  48  per  cent, 
are  appointed  by  the  board  of  alderman, 
the  city  commissioners,  the  county 
board  of  education,  or  the  State  Legis- 
lature, more  frequently  in  the  order 
named. 

In  one  unit  one  board  member  is 
chosen  by  popular  vote  every  other 
year  and  another  appointed  by  the 
mayor  on  alternating  years.  The  mem- 
bers of  another  board  are  appointed  by 
the  city  council  upon  recommendation 
by  other  board  members.  Four  of  the  71. 
boards  are  self-perpetuating,  that  is, 
other  members  fill  vacancies  when  they 
occur. 

Dr.  Rosenstengel  raises  this  question : 
Should  there  not  be  an  over-all  pattern 
concerning  the  selection  of  board  mem- 
bers? 


Why  Join  N.C.S.B.A. 

Every  board  of  education  in  North 
Carolina  should  belong  to  the  State 
School  Board  Association: 

1.  To  give  strength  to  the  program 
for  better  educational  opportunities 
for  the  State. 

2.  To  exchange  ideas  and  experi- 
ences at  State  and  district  meetings 
and  then  arrive  at  better  solutions 
of  problems  of  public  school  ad- 
ministration. 

3.  To  assume  group  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  the  most  important 
public  service  of  the  State. 

4.  To  represent  the  cause  of  child- 
hood to  the  General  Assembly. 


University  School  of  Educa- 
tion Adds  Staff  Members 

Announcement  is  made  by  Dean  Guy 
B.  Phillips  of  the  University's  School 
of  Education  of  the  employment  of 
additional  persons  to  the  staff  beginning 
this  semester. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Holton,  native  of  Dur- 
ham, is  working  in  the  undergraduate 
programs  of  the  School.  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Clarke,  a  native  of  Arkansas,  is  in 
charge  of  practice  teaching  programs  at 
the  undergraduate  level. 

In  addition  to  these  two  persons  who 
will  give  full  time  service  to  the  School, 
five  graduate  assistants  have  been 
named,  Dean  Phillips  announces.  They 
are:  William  Jenkins  of  Durham,  Clif- 
ton L.  Hall  of  Canada,  James  A.  Gerow 
of  Burlington,  J.  R.  Melton  of  Kan- 
napolis,  and  Clinton  R.  Prewett  of 
Georgia. 


A  Child's  Mind  Never  Waits 

Our  American  schools  are  now  well  into  a  new  school  year.  It  should  be 
a  good  year.  The  teacher  shortage  crisis  of  the  past  two  years  is  somewhat 
abated  but  not  over. 

The  great  need  now  is  to  encourage  some  of  our  ablest  young  people  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  For  if  education  is  a  vital  concern  of  a  free 
nation,  it  must  be  in  the  minds  of  able,  well-prepared,  well-paid,  emotion- 
ally balanced  teachers. 

Probably  six  million  additional  children  over  and  above  pre-war  enroll- 
ments will  be  entering  elementary  schools  in  the  next  decade.  There  may  be 
as  many  as  a  million  more  secondary-school  students.  This  will  mean  an 
additional  outlay. 

Expensive,  too,  will  be  the  cost  of  plant  replacement  and  repair  long 
neglected  during  the  war  years.  Six  to  eight  billion  dollars  is  needed  for 
this  purpose  in  the  next  decade. 

People  will  have  to  decide  in  many  cases  whether  to  build  roads,  for  ex- 
ample, or  schools.  Roads  can  wait.  Children's  minds  never  wait. 
Yes,  good  schools  cost  money.  But  the  load  is  not  too  heavy  for  a  nation 
where  60  million  are  employed  at  a  high  level  of  income.  Ignorance  is  far 
more  costly. — The  Public  and  Education. 


Tests  to  be  Given  to 
Sixth  Graders 

A  State-wide  examination  will  be 
given  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  sixth 
grade  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of 
school,  it  is  announced  by  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Tests  to  be  used,  Dr.  Highsmith 
stated,  are  the  Metropolitan  Achieve- 
ment Test  and  the  Pintner  General 
Ability  Test.  Orders  for  the  number  of 
blank  forms  needed  in  the  several  units 
have  been  received.  After  the  tests  are 
administered  they  will  be  sent  to  the 
World  Book  Company  for  scoring  and 
analysis.  Teachers  are  urged  by  Dr. 
Highsmith  to  use  the  results  of  the 
tests  in  improving  instruction  in  their 
respective  grades.  "It  is  not  enough  to 
give  the  tests,"  he  said,  "the  results 
must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  pupils." 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Fines  and  Forfeitures;  Du- 
ties of  Superintendent  in 
Checking;   Disposition  of 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  12  en- 
closing a  letter  from  Superintendent 
of  the County 

Schools,  in  which  he  raises  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

"1.  Just  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  in  checking  fines,  for- 
feitures, etc.  due  the  public  schools? 

"2.  To  whom  should  these  fines  be 
paid  if  there  is  no  county  treasurer? 

"3.  If  the  budget  estimate  for  fines  in 
a  given  year  is  $15,000  and  $20,000  is 
actually  collected,  does  the  extra  $5,000 
go  to  the  School  Board  to  be  used  as  it 
sees  fit  in  keeping  with  the  law  or  will 
the  $5,000  be  carried  over  as  a  balance 
by  the  County  Commissioners  and  be 
credited  on  next  year's  budget? 

"4.  May  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion determine  how  fines  and  forfeitures 
are  to  be  spent  within  the  items  fixed 
by  law,  or  is  this  subject  to  review  and 
approval  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners?" 
I  think  that  most  of  these  questions 

are  ones  which  Superintendent 

should  discuss  with  the  County  Attor- 
ney, as  they  deal  with  the  duties  and 
authority  of  the  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  it  is  the  County  At- 
torney's duty  to  advise  that  board  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties. 

However,  I  suggest  for  Superinten- 
dent--  consideration  in  answer 

to  his  first  question  Section  115-382  of 
the  General  Statutes  which  defines  the 
duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  in 
checking  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  due  to 
public  schools. 

In  response  to  his  second  question,  he 
will  certainly  need  the  advice  of  the 
County  Attorney,  as  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  have  Public  Local  Acts 
which  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
county  treasurer.  I  suggest  for  his  con- 
sideration G.  S.  155-3  which  authorizes 
certain  counties  to  abolish  the  office  of 
county  treasurer  and  to  appoint  a  bank. 
While  this  act  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
counties  in  the  State,  it  may  be  that  it 

applies  to  the  County  of He 

might  also  consider  Section  155-6,  which 
authorizes  the  sheriff  of  certain  coun- 
ties to  serve  as  treasurer. 

In  response  to  his  third  and  fourth 
questions  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on  July 

22,   1948,   to   Superintendent-.-. ...of 

the   County    Schools,    which 

I  think  will  throw  some  light  on  the 


City  Administrative  Units; 
Treasurer;  Bond 
Requirement 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
the  30th  of  July,  1948,  you  enclose  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Mr ,  Superin- 
tendent of  the Public  Schools, 

which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Our  local  tax  funds  and  other  re- 
ceipts are  received  by  me  and  are 
deposited  in  the  name  of  the  school 
board  in  the  local  bank.  These  funds 
are  deposited  in  accordance  with  budget 
appropriations  approved  by  the  school 
board.  The  disbursements  are  made  on 
vouchers  similar  to  our  State  voucher 
forms.  These  vouchers  are  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
school  board  and  by  me. 

"My  problem  is:  Is  it  necessary  or 
desirable  that  I,  the  treasurer  or  the 
chairman  of  the  school  board  be  covered 
with  a  surety  bond?  If  so,  what  should 
be  the  amount  of  the  bond?'' 

G.  S.  115-175  is  as  follows  : 

"The  treasurer  of  every  city  admini- 
strative unit  shall  be  required  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  said  unit  to  execute 
a  justified  bond,  with  security,  in  an 
amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  not  less  than  one-half  the 
total  amount  of  money  received  by  him 
or  his  predecessor  during  the  previous 
year,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of 
the  funds  of  the  unit,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment over  to  his  successor  in  office  of 
any  balance  of  school  moneys  that  may- 
be in  his  hands  unexpended.  This  bond 
shall  be  a  separate  bond,  not  including 
liabilities  for  other  funds,  and  shall  be 
approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
said  unit;  and  that  board  may  from 
time  to  time,  if  necessary,  require  him 
to  strengthen  his  bond." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office,  under 
the  above  statute,  that  the  Treasurer  of 
the  City  Administrative  Unit  is  the  only 
one  required  to  be  under  bond,  the 
amount  to  be  determined  as  provided 
for  in  the  statute. 

It  is  noted  that  Mr.   ..says 

that  he  receives  these  tax  funds  and 
deposits  them  in  the  name  of  the  School 
Board  in  the  local  bank.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  Admini- 
strative Unit  is  the  proper  person  to 
receive  and  deposit  these  funds. — At- 
torney General,  August  2,  1948. 


questions  raised  by  him. — Attorney 
General,  July  24,  1948.  (See  October 
Public  School   Bulletin.) 


School  Committees ;  Tort  Li- 
ability of  School  Commit- 
teemen;  Motor  Vehicles; 
Public  License  Tags 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
the  27th  of  July,  1948,  you  enclose  a 

letter  from  Mr.  ,  of , 

wherein  he  states   that   the 

has  recently  purchased  a  bus  to  be  used 
for  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
school ;  and  he  asks  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  What  is  the  liability  of  the  local 
school  committee,  the  principal  and  the 
driver  in  case  there  is  an  accident  in 
which  the  bus  is  involved? 

With  respect  to  the  liability  of  the 
local  school  committee,  you  are  advised 
that  the  general  rule  as  to  the  personal 
liability  of  public  officers  for  injuries 
caused  by  their  official  acts  is  that 
such  liability  will  attach  when  the 
cause  of  action  is  based  on  failure  to 
perform  or  the  negligent  performance 
of  a  ministerial  duty;  but  when  the 
duty  is  discretionary,  the  officer's  con- 
duct must  be  corrupt  and  malicious 
it  there  is  to  be  any  liability.  Betts  v. 
Jones,  203  N.  C.  590. 

These  principles,  however,  would  not 
be  applicable  if  recovery  for  injuries, 
resulting  from  an  accident  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bus  while  being  used  for 
unauthorized  purposes,  were  sought. 
The  purchase  and  operation  of  the  bus 

in  the  manner  described  by.. 

is  not  authorized  by  any  statute,  but 
the  Courts  might  hold  that  such  was 
within  the  powers  of  the  Committee.  No 
case  has  been  found  in  which  our  Court 
has  passed  on  this  question. 

In  Gurganious  v.  Simpson,  213  N.  C. 
613,  a  coroner  was  held  personally 
liable  for  performing  an  unauthorized 
autopsy  on  a  deceased  person  when 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  foul  play.  In 
the  opinion,  Justice  Devin  observed,  at 
page  616 : 

"The  general  rule  is  that  when  an 
officer  goes  outside  the  scope  of  his  duty 
he  is  not  entitled  to  protection  on  ac- 
count of  his  office,  but  is  liable  for  his 
acts  like  any  private  individual." 

If  the  principal  of  the  school  or  the 
driver  of  the  bus  should  voluntarily 
agree  to  operate  the  same,  their  consent 
would  probably  preclude  any  recovery 
from  the  school  committeemen.  How- 
ever, if  the  school  committeemen,  under 
color  of  their  office,  should  require  the 
principal  or  the  student  driver  to  oper- 
ate this  bus,  it  is  possible  that,  under 

(Continued   on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Nov.,  1943) 

The  ten  white  schools  and  two  of 
the  Negro  schools  of  the  Chatham 
County  administrative  unit  provide 
lunches  to  all  the  children  enrolled  in 
those  schools  at  five  cents  per  lunch, 
it  is  learned  from  J.  S.  Waters, 
Superintendent  of  the  Chatham  Coun- 
ty Schools. 

The  Audit  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  covering  the  use 
of  State  funds  in  the  operation  of  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  recently  completed  shows  a 
total  expenditure  of  $30,480,385.22 
from  the  $30,744,691.20  in  funds 
available,  leaving  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $264,305.98. 

A  $200  hond  as  a  first  prize  and 
second  and  third  prizes  of  $100  and 
$50  bonds  are  being  offered  by  the 
State  Salvage  Committee  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  collection  the 
most  scrap  per  pupil  during  the 
"National   Victory   Scrap   Drive." 

Students  of  the  Lincolnton  city 
schools  picked  a  total  of  39,104 
pounds  of  cotton  for  the  farmers  of 
Lincoln  County  between  September 
27  and  October  8,  it  is  learned  from  a 
letter  from  J.  G.  Morrison,  county 
agent  of  that  county,  and  Morris  S. 
Yoder,  farm  labor  assistant,  to  S. 
Ray  Lowder,  superintendent  of  Lin- 
colnton city  schools. 


10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Nov.,  1938) 

Vocational  education  is  the  most 
important  need  of  the  schools  of 
North  Carolina  with  the  12th  grade 
coming  second,  it  is  indicated  by 
replies  being  received  by  a  special 
committee  on  education  appointed  the 
past  summer  by  Governor  Hoey. 

The  meetings  planned  for  profes- 
sional study  by  the  Cabarrus  County 
teachers  will  center  around  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  School  and  the  Com- 
munity." 

The  Division  of  Instructional  Ser- 
vice has  recently  prepared  for  distri- 
bution a  bulletin  on  "Special  Classes 
for  Handicapped  Children  in  the  Ele- 
mentary  Schools." 

General  school  exhibits  were  on 
display  at  the  State  Fair  from  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  No.  3  Township, 
Cleveland  County;  Helena  and  Bethel 
Hill,  Person  County;  Central,  Pas- 
quotank County;  Lilesville,  Anson 
County;  Apex  and  Wendell,  Wake 
County;  and  the  Greensboro  City 
Schools. 


Attorney  General  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

the  rule  stated  in  the  Ourganious  case, 
they  might  be  held  liable. 

2.  Would  liability  insurance  be  de- 
sirable or  required  or  would  the  school 
be  considered  an  agency  of  the  State 
without  liability  so  that,  even  though 
insured,  the  insurance  company  would 
not  be  liable? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that 
liability  insurance  is  desirable  in  such 
a  case  though  not  required  by  law.  If 

Mr.  — could  find  an  insurance 

company  which  would  write  a  liability 
policy  on  this  bus,  it  should  be  clearly 
written  in  the  insurance  contract  the 
facts  of  the  case;  and  special  provision 
should  be  made  therein  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  school  committeemen  as  well 
as  the  driver  and  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  this  bus  is  to  be  used 
for  school  activities  only,  may  we  obtain 
a  public  school  license  plate  for  this 
bus? 

The  answer  is  yes.  In  this  connection, 
see  G.  S.  20-84  which  provides  that 
public-owned  vehicles  may  carry  a  pub- 
lic license  plate. — Attorney  General, 
August  2,  1948. 

Units  Elect  New 
Superintendents 

Three  new  superintendents  have  been 
recently  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
terms  of  persons  who  resigned.  These 
are:  Tryon:  Laxton  Hamrick  to  succeed 
W.  A.  Schilletter,  who  resigned  to  re- 
turn to  the  army;  Warren  County: 
W.  B.  Terrell  to  succeed  J.  Edward  Al- 
len, who  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health;  and  Wadesooro:  W.  L.  Wilder- 
muth  to  succeed  Mr.  Terrell. 


MAKING  TODA  YS  NEWS 

Newton-Conover.  Newton-Conover 
teachers  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
year  voted  to  take  three  and  one- 
half  school  days  for  Christmas,  no 
Thanksgiving  holidays  and  no  Easter 
holidays,  R.  N.  Gurley,  superinten- 
dent, reported  today.— Hickory  Rec- 
ord, September  21,  1948. 

Sanford.  M.  A.  McLeod,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Sanford,  is 
undertaking  an  ambitious  program 
for  his  system  and  cutting  a  pattern 
which  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  fol- 
low. He  is  extending  education  to  the 
lunchroom  and  says  that  children  will 
be  taught  food  values,  table  etiquette, 
sanitation  and  health  habits. — Edi- 
torial in  Shelby  Star,  September  25, 
1948. 

Burlington.  The  average  number 
of  students  in  classrooms  within  the 
city  school  system,  except  in  the  first 
grade,  has  reached  a  satisfactory 
point  to  which  school  officials  have 
been  aiming  during  the  past  ten  years, 
according  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Spikes,  superin- 
tendent. —  Burlington  Times  News, 
September  22,  1948. 

Warren.  The  Warren  County 
School  Board  Friday  night  accepted 
the  resignation  of  J.  Edward  Allen, 
Superintendent  of  County  Schools, 
who  is  under  indictment  on  charges 
of  mishandling  school  funds. — Dur- 
ham Herald,  September  29,  1948. 

Wake.  Two  building  projects  for 
county  schools  —  a  cafeteria-com- 
munity center  at  Garner  and  a  voca- 
tional center  at  Wake  Forest — re- 
ceived final  approval  yesterday  (Oct. 
4)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wake  County 
Board  of  Education. — Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  October  5,  19  48. 

Halifax.  Halifax  County  has  been 
allotted  seven  new  teachers  in  the 
basis  of  the  opening  enrollment,  an- 
nounced W.  Henry  Overman,  county 
superintendent. — Scotland  Neck  Com- 
monwealth, October  1,  1948. 

Vance.  Requests  for  repairs  at 
several  schools  were  considered  by 
the  Vance  Board  of  Education  today 
at  its  monthly  meeting,  and  commit- 
tees were  authorized  to  determine 
costs,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be 
learned  if  funds  were  available  to  do 
the  work  requested. — Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  October  5,  1948. 

Guilford.  Guilford  County  probably 
will  be  made  the  testing-ground  for 
one  of  the  most  complex  studies  of 
the  North  Carolina  Education  Com- 
mission— an  effort  to  determine  how 
certain  teachers,  characteristics  affect 
the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  —  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
September  29,  1948.  : 
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Board  Submits  Budgets  To  #*"** 
Advisory  Budget  Commission 


Budgets  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  on  September  30  were 
submitted  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Com- 
mission on  November  12.  These  budgets 
included  the  Nine  Mouths  School  Fund, 
Vocational  Education,  Purchase  of 
School  Buses,  Textbook  Division,  Board 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

For  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund 
the  total  requested  for  each  of  the  two 
years  was  $101,591,482  and  $104,246,196 
for  1949-50  and  1950-51,  respectively. 
These  amounts  included  funds  to  pay 
Class  A  teachers  annual  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $2400  to  $3600  and  those  hold- 
ing graduate  certificates  a  maximum  of 
$3900  annually.  The  proposed  budgets 
also  include  substantial  increases  for 
principals,  superintendents,  and  other 
school  employees.  Compared  with  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  1948-49,  the 
proposed  budgets  represent  a  $40,000,- 
000  increase. 

In  addition  to  the  requested  salary 
increases  for  all  school  personnel,  these 
budgets  include  annual  requests  of 
$424,800  for  salaries  and  travel  of  at- 
tendance workers  for  the  local  adminis- 
trative units ;  $575,000  for  supervision 
of  instruction,  $638,820  and  $661,178 
for  each  year  of  the  biennium  for 
clerical  assistance  for  principals,  $108,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  storage  tanks 
for  gasoline,  and  $550,000  for  a  program 
of  health  and  physical  examination  of 
school  children. 

By  objects,  the  requests  for  the  Nine 
Months  School  Fund  for  1949-50  and 
estimated  expenditures  for  1948-49  are 
as  follows: 


1948-49 
Gen.  Control-.$     840,348 
Instruc.  Serv...  52,666,118 
Operation  of 

plant 3,377,500 

Fixed  charges..  25,000 

Aux.  agencies..    4,202,366 

Unallotted 2,000 

Receipts 47,404 

Totals $61,333,997    $101,601,482 

For    vocational    education    the    esti- 
mated expenditure  for  1948-49  is  $1,615,- 


1949-50 
1,042,920 
89,323,190 

4,186,700 
28,000 

5,747,022 
10,000 


100,  and  for  1949-50  the  request  is  for 
$3,116,832  for  each  respective  year.  Sub- 
stantial increases  are  also  requested 
for  the  administration  of  the  education- 
al program  on  the  State  level. 


People  Vote  Favorably 
One  of  Four  Amendments 

One  of  the  four  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  was  voted  favorably 
by  the  voters  of  the  State  in  the  election 
held  November  2.  This  was  the  amend- 
ment providing  that  in  special  elections 
on  bond  issues  and  tax  levies  for 
other  than  necessary  expense,  the  de- 
termining result  shall  be  based  upon 
majority  vote  rather  than  by  a  majority 
of  registered  voters  as  the  case  has 
been.  This  is  section  7  of  Article  VII 
of  the  Constitution. 

Hereafter  all  votes  under  this  section 
of  the  Constitution  shall  be  decided  by 
those  who  actually  vote.  Those  who 
register  but  do  not  vote  will  not  be 
counted  against  the  proposition  voted  as 
formerly. 

Proposed  amendments  failing  of  pass- 
age were:  (1)  pay  increase  for  legis- 
lators, (2)  reduction  in  the  limitation 
on  increasing  public  debt,  and  (3)  in- 
crease in  the  tax  levy  on  property  for 
general  county  expenses. 
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Work  Begins  Toward 
New  Health  Bulletin 

Meetings  have  bee^i  held  in  six  areas 
of  the  State  this  fall  at  which  persons 
engaged  in  the  health,  physical  educa- 
tion and  safety  activities  among  the 
schools,  colleges  and  other  organiza- 
tions began  work  on  a  new  curriculum 
bulletin. 

Six  district  conferences  have  been 
held  at  Fayetteville,  Greenville,  Ral- 
eigh, Greensboro,  Charlotte  and  Ashe- 
ville.  A  State-wide  meeting  was  held 
at  Chapel  Hill  on  November  6.  Other 
district  and  State  meetings  will  be  held 
early  next  year,  after  which  the  ma- 
terial prepared  will  be  turned  over  to 
a  smaller  committee  to  edit  and  get 
ready  for  the  printer. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
is  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  John  Cameron, 
John  Noe,  Ruth  O.  Moore,  and  Mrs. 
Annie  Ray  Moore,  all  members  of  the 
Department  staff.  It  is  the  plan  to  have 
the  new  publication  available  for  dis- 
tribution for  use  during  the  1949-50 
school  term.  The  supply  of  the  publica- 
tion printed  in  1940  is  exhausted. 


84  Counties  Employ  409 
Home  Economic  Teachers 

Tabulation  of  the  teachers  of  home 
economics  employed  this  year  reveals 
that  409  teachers  of  home  economics  are 
employed  in  397  schools  in  84  counties 
of  the  State.  The  term  county  refers  to 
the  geographical  unit  and  includes  city 
administrative  units  where  such  are 
located  within  a  county. 

The  16  units  that  do  not  employ 
teachers  of  home  economics  are  the 
following:  Ashe,  Alleghany,  Avery, 
Camden,  Catawba,  Chatham,  Clay, 
Dare,  Johnston,  Jones,  Lincoln,  Macon, 
Madison,  Mitchell,  Pamlico,  and  Yan- 
cey. 

Of  the  total  schools  employing  teach- 
ers of  this  subject,  339  are  for  white 
students  and  58  for  Negroes,  the  latter 
located  in  39  counties.  In  addition  to 
these  teachers  of  home  economics,  three 
units,  Asheville,  New  Hanover  and 
Leaksville-Spray,  each  employs  a  fami- 
ly life  co-ordinator. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


Members  of  North  Carolina's  General  Assembly  of  1949  are  a  fine, 
patriotic  group  of  outstanding  citizens.  They  were  elected  to  this  body  by 
the  people  of  their  respective  communities  to  represent  the  people  of  those 
communities  and  the  State  as  a  whole  in  enacting  legislation  that  will  affect 
the  lives  of  these  people — not  for  two  years  only,  but  for  future  generations. 
Specifically,  what  the  General  Assembly  of  1949  DOES  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  development  of  the  State. 

These  men  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  citizens. 
They  are  interested  in  providing  the  best  and  most  equitable  laws  that  will 
aid  in  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  State.  Their  acts,  however, 
are  governed  by  the  knowledge  which  they  have.  In  other  words,  when  legis- 
lation concerning  public  education  is  being  considered  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  members  need  to  know  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  which  they  represent. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  school  authorities  take  every 
opportunity  to  acquaint  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  with  such 
needs.  This  may  be  done  in  numerous  ways.  The  superintendent  may  take 
the  member  on  a  tour  of  the  schools,  thus  giving  him  first-hand  informa- 
tion. He  may  invite  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  when 
important  matters  are  being  considered  in  order  that  he  may  observe  the 
problems  confronted  by  school  administrative  authorities.  He  may  invite 
him  to  attend  teachers'  meetings  where  he  may  learn  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  instructional  program.  He  may  furnish  him  with  printed  or  typed  in- 
formation concerning  various  phases  of  the  schools — attendance  problems, 
equipment  shortages,  health  needs,  shortage  of  teachers  and  other  needs. 
Or  he  may  talk  to  the  representative  personally,  telling  him  of  the  situation 
with  reference  to  schools. 

These  are  only  a  few  ways  by  which  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  become  better  informed  about  the  public  schools.  When  these  men 
come  to  Raleigh,  we  will  present  them  with  other  information.  And  as  an 
outcome  of  this  procedure,  I  believe  the  General  Assembly  of  1949  will 
better  understand  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  that  the  schools  and  the 
children  of  the  State  will  receive  their  greatest  benefit  as  a  final  result. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our 
schools  will  work  together  for  a  better  school  system,  wider  opportunities 
for  the  children  and  ultimately  a  greater  State. 
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....    Editorially  Speaking  .... 

AN  ECONOMIC  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION  WEEK 

This  is  American  Education  Week.  In  that  its  purpose  is  to  focus  more  public  attention  on  the 
problems  and  potentialities  of  the  nation's  schools,  it  is  a  very  important  period. 

But  this  also  is  North  Carolina  Education  Week — in  that  our  state  is  a  part  of  America.  And  in  that 
its  purpose  is  to  focus  more  public  attention  on  the  problems  and  potentialities  of  our  schools,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us,  our  state  and  our  children. 

Again  we  go  back  to  the  recent  report  of  the  state  education  commission — that  body  which  has  made 
the  most  exhaustive  and  objective  study  of  North  Carolina's  public  schools  in  the  state's  history.  We  go 
back  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  report  which  concerns  North  Carolina's  schools  and  North  Carolina's 
resources.  And  we  might  add — to  those  Avho  might  think  we  are  over  emphasizing  that  report — that  any 
citizen,  any  state  executive,  any  state  legislator  who  doesn't  go  back  to  that  report  time  and  time  again  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years,  is  missing  the  greatest  guide  book  to  a  greater  North  Carolina  that  has  ever 
been  compiled. 

This  chapter  concerns  the  prospects  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a  better  life  in  North  Carolina. 

The  researchers  found  that  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  and  agriculture,  from  the  standpoint  of  min- 
erals, from  the  standpoint  of  climate,  from  the  standpoint  of  potential  human  resources,  North  Carolina 
is  excelled  by  few  if  any  states  in  the  union.  (And  remember,  please,  the  commission  brought  in  outside 
experts,  without  any  state  bias,  and  used  their  findings  as  well  as  their  own  Tar  Heel  opinions.) 

These  students  and  these  practical  North  Carolinians — coming  from  all  walks  of  life — came  unani- 
mously to  the  opinion  that  North  Carolina's  income  of  approximately  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
could  be  increased  three  times  if  only  the  State  would  utilize  the  formation  and  the  knowhow  already 
on  the  shelves  and  in  the  files  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina's  three  units. 

So  we  not  only  have  it,  according  to  this  exhaustive  study  and  report,  but  also  we  know  what  to  do 
with  it. 

But  can  we  finance  it?  Have  we  the  social  organization  and  the  economic  mechanism  for  effective 
utilization  of  North  Carolina's  resources  and  opportunites  ? 

The  commission  answers  "Yes,"  and  does  a  good  job  of  proving  it.  Why  right  now  North  Carolina 
money  is  financing  projects  all  over  the  country  and  North  Carolinians  outbid  New  York  banks  for 
North  Carolina  securities. 

Then  why  does  North  Carolina  stand  so  low  in  the  economic  scale?  Why  are  we  around  fortieth  among 
the  states  in  per  capita  income  when  we  ought  to  be  in  the  first  three  or  four — or  maybe  first — according 
to  all  the  potentialities  of  our  state? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Before  we  give  it,  may  we  remind  you  that  this  unanimous  report  was  signed 
by  representatives  of  the  biggest  power  company  in  the  South,  the  biggest  bank  in  the  South,  leaders  in 
every  hard  boiled  economic  field  as  well  as  leaders  in  the  professions,  including  of  course  the  profession 
of  education  ?  May  we  remind  you  that  there  were  more  big  tax  payers — or  their  representatives — on  this 
commission  than  there  were  tax  spenders  ?  May  we  remind  you  that  if  ever  there  was  a  practical  study  and 
practical  report — made  by  men  and  women  who  looked  at  education  as  an  economic  as  well  as  a  social 
problem — this  was  it. 

But  their  answer  was  still  simple — and  still  unanimous. 

North  Carolina  must  spend  a  very,  very  great  deal  more  money  on  its  public  schools  if  the  State  is 
even  to  approximate  its  economic  opportunity — an  economic  development  which  will  profit  every  citizen 
and  every  corporation  in  the  State. 

Better  schools  mean  better  life — and,  yes,  more  money  for  everybody — even  for  those  blind  reaction- 
aries who  are  today,  the  No.  1  enemies  of  educational  progress  in  North  Carolina  because  they  don't  recog- 
nize the  best  investment  ever  offered  their  State  or  themselves. — High  Point  Enterprise,  November  7,  1948. 


Schools  and  The  American  Future 


America  is  strong.  It  is  strong  in 
•military  and  industrial  might.  It  is 
strong  in  natural  resources.  But  its 
greatest  strength  lies  in  its  human  re- 
sources— its  people. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era 
of  competing  ideologies,  of  competing 
systems  of  government,  of  competing 
systems  of  economic  planning  and  or- 
ganization. 

.For  generations  the  American  people 
have  had  to  give  little  thought  to  the 
possibility  that  in  their  own  land  their 
free  way  of  life  would  be  challenged. 
But  in  our  day  such  a  challenge  has 
arisen.  It  can  be  met — not  by  industrial, 
military  or  physical  might — but  by  the 
real  strength  of  America,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  might  of  an  intelligent  people. 
Today  when  daily  headlines  warn  us 
to  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  our 
precious  ideals  of  democracy,  we  are 
faced  with  the  startling  fact  that  more 
than  three  million  American  children 
annually  attend  public  schools  that  are 
financed  at  the  poverty  level,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  inequality  between  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  pupils  in  our  best 
school  systems  and  those  endured  by 
pupils  in  our  poorest  schools  is  the 
appalling  proportion  of  60  to  1 ! 

During  American  Education  Week, 
which  is  now  being  observed  through- 
out the  Nation,  every  intelligent  citizen 
would  do  well  to  ponder  these  facts  and 
reflect  upon  their  meaning  in  terms  of 
the  American  future  in  the  light  of  this 
statement  by  President  James  B. 
Conant  of  Harvard  University:  "We 
cannot  hold  our  own  against  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Soviet  philosophy  unless 
there  is  a  determined  improvement  in 
our  system  of  public  education."  We 
should  also  weigh  those  facts  in  view 
of  the  obvious  truth  that  when  we 
speak  of  democracy  in  America  we  do 
not  mean  merely  the  advantages  and 
high  promise  of  life  and  the  educational 
opportunities  which  may  exist  for  all 
in  our  wealthiest  and  most  progressive 
states.  For  if  democracy  is  to  prevail  in 
this  country,  it  must  prevail  in  the 
geographic   sense,   and   for   all   people. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  ERP  Administra- 
tor, declares:  "The  greatest  danger  to 
our  freedoms  is  ignorance  of  what 
constitutes  them ;  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  them;  and  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  -of  good  citizens. 

"Good  schools  and  good  teachers  are 
an  impregnable  line  of  defense  against 
the  teachings  of  totalitarian  thought 
and  practices." 

Warren  R.  Austin,  U.  S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  states 
that  "education  today  has  the  supreme- 


ly difficult  task  of  preparing  people  to 
live  in  an  atomic  age."  Today  it  is  more 
necessary  than  ever  that  individuals  be 
educated  in  order  to  meet  the  problems 
of  daily  living.  The  experience  of  the 
Army  with  functional  illiterates  led  the 
Census  Bureau  to  observe  that  "in  a 
society  with  a  highly  complex  tech- 
nology, the  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write — perhaps  with  difficulty — is  in  it- 
self an  index  of  only  limited  useful- 
ness." Today  our  children  must  be 
trained  how  to  live  in  order  to  make 
democracy  live. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  has  called  ignorance  the 
South's  "Iron  Curtain."  With  the  re- 
election of  President  Truman,  new 
hopes  arise  for  the  lifting  of  this  cur- 
tain. The  President  reiterated  many 
times  during  the  1948  campaign  his 
intention  to  press  for  a  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  That  aid  must 
come  if  the  Nation  is  to  open  the  doors 
ef  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all 
its  youth  and  thus  assure  the  full 
development  of  its  greatest  strength- — 
the  human  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

■Federal  aid  prospects  however,  must 
not  blind  the  individual  states  and 
local  communities  to  their  own  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion. The  aid  proposed  in  the  Taft-Hill 
Bill,  St472,  would  provide  Federal 
equalization  funds  for  use  only  in  the 
operation  of  the  schools.  It  would  not 
provide  aid  for  the  building  of  new 
school  plants  or  the  equipping  thereof. 
In  North  Carolina  the  State  Education 
Commission  reports  that  hundreds  of 
new  school  plants  for  white  and  Negro 
children  are  needed,  and  reports  that 
72  of  the  100  counties  of  the  State  do 
not  have  the  borrowing  capacity  to 
provide  for  even  their  immediate  and 
urgent  building  needs.  This  being  true, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Commonwealth 
should  take  steps  to  aid  these  counties 
in  providing  badly  needed  school  facili- 

The  State  must  likewise  provide 
better  salaries  for  teachers  in  order  to 
obtain  and  retain  the  better  instructors 
for  the  youth  of  the  State. 

Our  schools  must  be  made  strong. 
They  must  be  made  more  effective 
instruments  for  the  teaching  of  good 
citizenship,  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
fraternity  for  developing  those  attri- 
butes of  vocational  skill  and  leadership 
which  are  equally  essential  if  in  to- 
morrow's America,  democracy  is  to 
live. — Winston-Salem  Journal,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1948. 


Educator's  Dispatch  Says 
Congress  To  Put  Through 
Educational  Measures 

Congress  now  has  the  power  to  put 
through  far-reaching  measures  relating 
to  education  which  it  was  unable  to  get 
enacted  by  the  last  Congress,  according 
to  Educator's  Washington  Dispatch. 

Measures  listed  by  the  Dispatch  as 
possibilities  are  the  following: 

(1)  Federal  aid  to  education;  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  for  educational 
workers ;  more  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. These  proposals  are  part  of 
Truman's  social  welfare  program  which 
he  asked  the  people  to  approve. 

(2)  A  new  bureau  for  labor  extension 
education ;  and  a  stronger  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  with  counselling  services 
for  young  job  seekers.  These  measures 
would  "pay  off"  labor  for  its  help  in 
the  elections. 

(3)  A  Department  of  Welfare,  with 
FSA  Chief  Ewing  at  its  head.  This 
would  include  the  Children's  Bureau,  to 
be  strengthened  with  a  proposed  5,000,- 
000  annual  appropriation.  It  would 
also  include  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion— unless  schoolmen  succeed  in  cre- 
ating a  National  Board  of  Education 
outside  of  any  Department  or  Agency. 

(4  j  Finally,  Truman  will  make 
another  attempt  to  push  through  uni- 
versal military  training.  A  national 
science  foundation,  which  may  sponsor 
Federal  scholarships  for  talented  youth, 
is  also  on  the  list  of  measures  to  be 
pushed. 

Colleges  to  Sponsor  Again 
High  Shool  Senior  Tests 

Administering  tests  to  this  year's 
high  school  seniors  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  North  Carolina  College  Conference, 
it  was  voted  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
November  10. 

Although  the  program  will  not  be 
activated  until  formal  approval  has 
been  received  from  each  member  insti- 
tution, Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Conference,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  institutions  will  indicate  their  de- 
sire that  it  be  given  to  warrant  its 
administration.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  administration  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram Will  cost  approximately  $4,500. 
Each  institution  will  pay  its  prorata 
share  of  the  cost  at  50  cents  per  fresh- 
man. The  tests  will  be  given  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  Dr.  Hillman 
stated,  in  order  that  results  may  be 
certified  to  colleges  as  soon 
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Carolina  Motor  Club 
Commends  State  Dept. 
For  Safety  Program 

The  Carolina  Motor  Club  recently 
commended  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  officials  for  their  action  in 
the  promotion  of  Institutes  in  Driver 
Education  and  Training  and  in  out- 
lining a  program  to  spread  driver  edu- 
cation and  training  classes  throughout 
the  schools  of  the  State.  This  commen- 
dation was  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  Oc- 
tober 11,  1948,  which  reads  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  under  the  competent  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Clyde  Erwin  and  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith  has  been  cognizant  of 
the  need  for  expanded  safety  education 
in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

And  whereas  the  State  Department 
of  Education  has  seen  fit  to  sponsor 
during  the  past  year  two  Institutes  in 
Driver  Education  and  Training  de- 
signed to  qualify  the  teachers  of  North 
Carolina  to  instruct  students  of  the 
various  schools  in  the  art  of  skillful  and 
courteous  automobile  driving  tech- 
niques. 

And  whereas  the  State  Department 
of  Education  with  penetrating  foresight 
and  preparation  for  safety  advances  in 
the  immediate  future  has  employed  a 
full  time  Safety  Director,  Mr.  John  L. 
Cameron,  and  an  Assistant  Safety  Di- 
rector, Mr.  John  Noe,  and  has  outlined 
for  them  a  program  to  spread  driver 
education  and  training  classes  through- 
out the  schools  of  the  State  that  will  do 
much  to  reduce  accidents  and  fatalities. 

And  whereby  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  officials  have  realized 
that  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  the  seeds  of  safety  can  be 
sown  and  that  a  place  should  be  made 
in  already  crowded  curriculums  for  a 
topic  such  as  driver  education  and 
training  that  has  become  such  a  perti- 
nent and  vital  field  in  the  century  in 
which  we  now  exist. 

Noiv  be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the 
Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Carolina 
Motor  Club,  assembled  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  on  this  the  11th  day  of 
October  1948,  that  the  Carolina  Motor 
Club  highly  commends  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for  this 
progressive  action  and  wishes  to  pledge 
active  support  to  the  worthy  program  in 
every  way  possible  so  that  eventually 
all  counties  in  the  State  will  be  embrac- 
ing driver  education  and  training 
classes  in  their  schools  and  furthermore 
the  Club  is  of  the  sincere  belief  that  the 
lasting  results  of  driver  education  and 
training  classes  will  be  substantial  re- 


Conference  Adopts  Charter 
For  North  Carolina  Children 


A  children's  charter  was  approved  by 
the  Conference  on  Services  for  North 
Carolina's  Children  held  in  Raleigh 
September  28,  1948,  under  auspices  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  So- 
cial Service. 

This  charter  is  as  follows: 
North  Carolina's  children  are  its 
greatest  resource.  In  recognizing  the 
State's  responsibility  for  all  children 
and  the  importance  of  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of 
their  full  potentialities,  certain  basic 
needs  must  be  provided.  The  following 
essentials  are  recognized  as  necessary 
in  order  to  foster  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  all  children  in  our  State. 

I.  Family  Life 

A.  A  home  that  provides  spiritual 
and  moral  training 

B.  A  home  that  provides  opportunity 
for  the  well-rounded  development 
of  individual  personality 

C.  A  home  that  provides  love  and 
security 

D.  A  home  that  is  physically  safe 
and  sanitary 

E.  A  home  that  has  adequate  income 
to  meet  essential  needs 

II.  Health 

A.  Adequate  prenatal,  natal,  and 
post  natal  care 

B.  Periodic  physical  examinations 
with  provision  for  follow-up  treat- 
ment for  all  remedial  defects 

C.  Regular  dental  care  for  all  chil- 
dren through  high  school 

D.  Adequate  protection  from  all 
diseases 

E.  Special  facilities  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped 

F.  Services  to  safeguard  and  protect 
mental  health 

III.  Education 

A.  Adequate  school  buildings  proper- 
ly and  safely  equipped 

B.  Adequate  and  qualified  staff  in  all 
schools 

C.  The  provision  of  adequate  educa- 
tional and  training  facilities  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  all  ex- 
ceptional  children 

D.  Adequate  vocational  training 

E.  Adequate  guidance  services  for  all 
children  and  youth  in  schools  and 
colleges 

IV.  Recreation 

A.  A  community  that  provides  whole- 
some recreational  facilities  for  all 
age  groups 

B.  A  community  that  stimulates  in- 
dividual creativeness  in  a  variety 
of  cultural  experiences 

V.  Labor 

A.  Opportunities    for    guidance    and 
work  experience  under  proper  con- 
ductions in  deaths  and  accidents  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  North  Carolina. 


trols 
B.  Protection  from  work  that  is  det- 
rimental either  physically  or  men- 
tally to  a  wholesome  childhood 
and  youth  and  to  an  adequate 
education 

VI.  Social  Services 

A.  Social  services  available  to  all 
children  in  need  of  case  work  ser- 
vices or  special  protectice  services 

B.  Skilled  placement  and  supervision 
of  children  living  outside  their 
own  homes 

C.  Adequate  financial  assistance  for 
children  with  or  without  parental 
support 

VII.  General 

A.  A  community  in  which  the  indivi- 
duals recognize  that  the  welfare  of 
their  children  is  of  primary  inter- 
est and  in  which  the  safety,  well- 
being,  and  happiness  of  the  chil- 
dren are  major  objectives 

B.  A  community  in  which  State  laws 
for  the  protection  of  children  are 
fully  implemented 

C.  A  community  which  provides  ade- 
quate facilities  for  children  with 
adjustment  problems  in  either 
their  homes  or  the  community 

D.  A  community  in  which  the  need 
for  adequate  planning,  necessary 
facilities,  qualified  personnel,  and 
adequate  appropriations  for  ser- 
vices for  children  are  both  recog- 
nized and  met  insofar  as  possible. 

Need  6,356  Classrooms 

There  is  need  for  6,356  additional 
classrooms  to  North  Carolina's  total 
school  plant,  a  recent  survey  by  W.  F. 
Credle,  Director  Division  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  State  Department  fo  Public 
Instruction,   shows. 

Practically  every  administrative  unit 
of  the  State  indicates  the  need  for 
school  buildings  of  some  sort,  the  survey 
further  shows.  In  addition  to  class- 
room needs,  433  auditoriums,  504  physi- 
cal education  buildings,  364  vocational 
shops,  367  teachers'  homes,  1,332  school 
buses,  and  1,072  repair  projects  were 
listed  as  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the 
total  school  plant  up  to  standard.  An 
estimated  total  of  $159,365,731  is  needed 
to  provide  these  facilities,  the  survey 
shows. 

According  to  Mr.  Credle,  it  will  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  provide  these 
urgent  needs  under  the  present  method 
of  financing  such  projects.  In  many 
cases  where  the  need  is  greatest,  the 
wealth  of  the  unit  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  proposed  building  program. 
State  aid,  therefore,  must  be  provided, 
if  the  children  in  these  units  are  to  re- 
ceive their  rights  to  a  minimum  educa- 
tional opportunity. 
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Ten-Point  NEA  Platform  To  Strengthen 
Schools  Includes  Federal  Aid 


Prompt  consideration  by  the  81st 
Congress  of  federal  aid  to  education  is 
one  plank  in  a  10-point  platform  which 
the  National  Education  Association  an- 
nounced recently  to  "strengthen  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the 
coming  year."  Willard  E.  Givens,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  association,  re- 
leased details  of  the  program. 

Federal  aid  to  education,  Givens 
said,  is  essential  "to  remove  the  threat 
to  our  nation's  security  caused  by 
millions  of  children  who  today  are 
denied  a  fair  chance  to  get  a  basic 
education." 

Conditions  which  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  regards  as  a  threat  to 
the  nation's  security  were  listed  by 
Givens  as  follows :  4,000,000  children  of 
school  age  are  not  enrolled  in  any 
school;  2,800,000  persons,  14  years  of 
age  and  older,  are  illiterate;  8,197,000 
persons,  14  years  of  age  and  older,  have 
less  than  a  fifth  grade  education ;  659,- 
000  persons,  about  twice  the  number  of 
combat  divisions  deployed  in  the  South 
Pacific  operations  of  World  War  II, 
were  rejected  solely  for  educational 
deficiencies ;  although  100,000  new  ele- 
mentary teachers  will  be  needed  an- 
nually for  the  next  ten  years,  the  output 
of  our  colleges  which  prepare  teachers 
in  1948  was  about  20,000  persons  pre- 
pared for  elementary  school  positions, 
of  whom  less  than  12,000  were  four-year 
college  graduates ;  our  public  school 
systems  are  not  being  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  9,000,000  more  children  who 
are  expected  to  be  enrolled  in  1957 
than  were  enrolled  in  1947. 

In  addition  to  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  action  program  which  NEA 
will  seek  to  advance  in  the  year  ahead 
was  listed  by  Givens  as  follows: 

1.  Preservation  of  Democracy.  All 
schools  have  an  obligation  to  teach  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  living  in  a  democracy. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  to 
indoctrinate  our  youth  in  the  American 
way  of  life  so  that  they  know  it,  believe 
in  it,  and  live  it  continuously. 

2.  Education  for  World  Understand- 
ing. We  believe  the  teaching  profession 
must  accept  the  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate our  youth  in  international  under- 
standing, so  they  may  have  a  basic 
preparation  to  face  the  problems  of 
living  in  an  interdependent  world.  The 
association  urges  that  all  schools  pro- 
vide for  systematic  instruction  about 
the  United  Nations,  its  history,  struc- 
ture, purposes,  accomplishments,  and 
problems, 


3.  Reorganization  of  Administrative 
Units.  Citizens  of  every  state  are  urged 
to  give  serious  attention  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  school  districts  into  larger 
administrative  units  with  sufficient  re- 
sources and  pupils  to  provide  economi- 
cally adequate  educational  opportunities 
for  all. 

4.  Professional  Standards.  To  insure 
competent  teachers,  the  NEA  urges 
adoption  of  these  standards:  (a)  The 
minimum  educational  qualification  for 
all  teachers  shall  be  a  bachelor's  degree 
with  an  in-service  educational  require- 
ment for  additional  work  toward  a 
master's  degree  or  its  equivalent;  (b) 
Issuance  of  emergency  certificates  shall 
be  discontinued  ;  (c)  Minimum  salaries 
with  adequate  annual  increments  shall 
be  established  which  recognize  the 
services  and  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  and  compensate  for  thorough 
professional  training. 

5.  State  and  County  School  Adminis- 
trators. We  urge  an  upward  revision  of 
educational  qualifications  for  state  and 
county  school  administrators. 

6.  Expansion  of  School  Services.  The 
public  school  program  should  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  summer  camping, 
recreational  and  creative  activities.  The 
association  also  recommends  that  public 
education  should  be  extended  through 
grades  13  and  14. 

7.  Teacher  Recruitment.  National, 
state,  and  regional  conferences  should 
be  conducted  to  attract  persons  of 
adequate  scholastic  ability,  high  charac- 
ter and  integrity,  and  outstanding  per- 
sonality to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Public  and  private  scholarships  should 
be  made  available  for  assistance  of 
worthy  students  when  financial  help  is 
necessary. 

8.  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
The  development  of  education,  whether 
at  the  local,  state  or  national  level, 
should  be  placed  above  all  temporary 
and  partisan  political  issues  with  ap- 
propriate administrative  arrangements 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  educa- 
tional process.  To  this  end  the  associa- 
tion urges  Congress  to  make  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  an  adequate- 
ly-financed, independent  agency,  headed 
by  a  national  board  of  education.  It 
further  recommends  that  a  profession- 
ally-qualified commissioner  of  education 
be  selected  by  the  board  to  serve  as  its 
executive  officer. 

9.  Professional  Responsibilities.  All 
teachers  should  strive  to  improve  exist- 
ing practices  and  standards  in  school 


Boys  Outnumber  Girls 

In  Albemarle  High  School 

The  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  the 
Albemarle  High  School  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  girls  in  that  school,  it  is 
learned  from  Dr.  J.  Henry  Higlismith, 
Director  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
year  there  are  325  boys  and  299  girls. 
This  is  an  unusual  situation,  Dr.  High- 
smith  says,  in  that  in  most  of  the 
State's  high  schools  girls  outnumber 
toys. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Stanly  News 
and  Press  attributes  the  greater  en- 
rollment of  boys  to  the  fact  that  the 
Albemarle  school  has  a  larger  number 
than  usual  of  capable  men  on  its  facul- 
ty. In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Highsmitb 
tbere  may  be  something  to  this  point  of 
view  although  no  studies  have  been 
made   to   substantiate   this   conclusion. 

Paragraphs  from  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows : 

"Taking  North  Carolina  as  a  whole, 
the  high  school  enrollment  in  the  white 
schools  during  the  1947-48  term  was 
128,737  pupils,  with  59,449  boys  enrolled 
as  compared  with  69,288  girls.  Reduced 
to  percentages,  46  per  cent  are  boys 
and  54  per  cent  are  girls.  Albemarle's 
figures  for  last  year  which,  incidentally, 
were  the  same  as  for  this  year  reveal 
that  52  per  cent  are  boys  and  48  per 
cent  are  girls. 

"A  check  on  five  other  high  schools  of 
about  the  same  size  as  Albemarle  re- 
veals that  girls  outnumber  the  boys  in 
four  of  these  schools.  In  the  fifth  school, 
the  enrollment  of  boys  is  slightly  larger 
tban  that  of  the  girls. 

"In  seeking  to  determine  the  reason 
for  the  larger  enrollment  of  boys,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  seven  men  on  the 
faculty  at  the  high  school  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  boys, 
and  thus  keep  them  in  school.  They 
have  held  this  interest  because  of  their 
ability  as  teachers  and  as  leaders  of 
youth. 

"These  seven  men  and  the  courses 
they  teach  are  as  follows :  J.  C.  Morris, 
industrial  arts ;  E.  F.  Wilson,  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  vocational  training ; 
H.  T.  Webb,  physical  education;  D.  H. 
Peiffer,  history ;  Paul  Fry,  chorus ; 
Spencer  Hatley,  band  ;  and  R.  C.  Hat- 
ley,  science." 


policy  by  participating  in  groups  work- 
ing for  the  solution  of  school  problems, 
such  as  curriculum  revisions,  teacher 
welfare,  opportunity  for  advancement, 
salary  schedules,  tenure,  sick  leave, 
and   retirement  benefits. 
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Pepsi-Cola  Scholarships 
Discontinued 

Pepsi-Cola  scholarship  awards  will 
not  be  made  this  year,  it  lias  been  an- 
nounced. Reason  assigned  for  discon- 
tinuance of  these  awards  is  the  fact 
that  earnings  of  the  company  have 
dropped.  Ingredients  for  the  drink  have 
advanced,  yet  a  bottle  of  Pepsi-Cola 
still  sells  for  a  nickel.  Winners  of  four- 
year  college  scholarships  of  past  years 
still  in  school  will  continue  to  receive 
the  scholarship  aid  promised,  it  is 
stated. 

Department  Recommends 
Guidance  Program 

A  six-point  guidance  program  for 
elementary  schools  is  recommended  by 
the  Occupational  Information  and  Guid- 
ance Service  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  a  ten-page  bulle- 
tin recently  issued. 

The  recommendations  made  are  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  program  of  guidance  shall 
not  be  limited  to  the  secondary  field 
of  education  but  should  be  functional 
in  the  life  of  the  child  during  his  entire 
school  life. 

2.  That  much  information  regarding 
the  way  people  live  and  work  should  be 
included  in  the  elementary  school  social 
studies  program. 

3.  That  in  a  school  in  which  there 
are  drop-outs  before  entrance  to  the 
next  school  level,  a  careful  study  of 
community  work  opportunities  should 
be  undertaken. 

4.  That  in  any  elementary  school 
there  should  be  a  carefully  planned 
orientation  program  between  the  last 
grade  and  the  next  school  unit. 

5.  That  both  in-service  and  pre-ser- 
vice  teacher  training  should  make 
adequate  provisions  for  training  of  the 
elementary  teacher  for  her  part  in  the 
guidance  program. 

6.  That  teacher  training  institutions 
explore  the  possibilities  of  co-operating 
with  social  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  teachers  training  in  use  of  case 
studies  which  include  many  home  con- 
tacts. Such  training  should  be  super- 
vised by  both  the  college  and  the  social 
agency. 

A  copy  of  the  bulletin  including  this 
report  on  the  Guidance  Program  in  the 
Elementary  School  may  be  secured  from 
Miss  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  State 
Supervisor  of  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A  Campaign  Promise 

(From   Governor-elect   Scott's  Campaign   folder,   on   schools) 

"Present  teacher  salary  schedules  are  starving  qualified  teachers  out  of  the 
schools.  To  attract  and  hold  teachers  to  whom  we  trust  our  future  generations, 
we  must  make  the  profession  of  teaching  more  attractive.  The  State  must  pay 
salaries  that  will  enable  the  schools  to  compete  with  business  and  industry  for 
talent. 

For  a  teacher  who  is  a  four-year  college  graduate  and  holds  an  A-grade 
certificate.  $2400  a  year  is  a  fair  starting  salary  on  the  basis  of  today's  living 
costs.  As  Governor,  I  would  recommend  such  a  salary. 

There  must  be  an  incentive  to  keep  teachers  in  the  profession.  I  would  recom- 
mend an  increase,  in  accordance  with  available  revenues,  with  a  salary  range 
for  teachers  between  $2400  and  $3600  a  year  as  the  goal. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  cannot  afford  not  to  pay  these  salaries.  Its  whole 
social  and  economic  structure  is  threatened  if  we  don't  train  our  children  to 
become  citizens  and  taxpayers  as  well  as  those  in  other  states  with  which  we, 
as  a  state,  are  in  competition. 

Teachers  should  be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  other  State  employees.  They 
should  get  their  pay  each  calendar  month,  regardless  of  whether  for  reason 
beyond  their  control  they  were  able  to  teach  or  not.  I  refer  to  schools  being 
closed  because  of  impassable  roads  or  other  reasons.  When  the  teacher  is  on 
the  job  and  the  schools  are  closed,  she  should  be  paid.  We  must  take  school 
teaching  out  of  the  sweatshop  category. 


Controller's  Office  Issues 
Bulletin  On  Accounting 

A  20-page  mimeograph  bulletin  on 
"An  Accounting  System  for  Individual 
Schools"  has  been  issued  by  the  Con- 
troller's Office,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

This  bulletin  by  illustration  of  the 
various  forms  to  be  used  in  the  local 
schools  and  by  explanation  shows  how 
the  funds  in  a  local  school  may  be 
handled.  "The  system  which  has  been 
drawn  up,"  the  introduction  states,  "is 
based  on  the  idea  that  all  funds  handled 
in  the  school  should  be  recorded  in  one 
central  set  of  records  and  not  separate- 
ly handled  and  recorded  by  numerous 
people.  It  is  also  based  on  the  idea  of 
the  school  having  one  bank  account  for 
all  funds  handled  in  the  school." 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  A.  C. 
Davis,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Audits  and  Accounts. 

Road  Maps  of  Industry 
Are  Now  Available 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  recently  agreed  to  furnish  to 
principals  of  schools  for  social  studies, 
teachers  their  weekly  charts  which 
they  designate  as  Road  Maps  of  Indus- 
try. These  charts  should  be  especially 
useful  to  teachers  of  Economics  and 
Civics.  The  chart  issued  on  October  8, 
for  example  was  on  Income  Payments 
to  Individuals,  Per  Capita,  U.  S.  1947. 

Principals  interested  should  write  to 
Mr.  Clyde  L.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Nation- 


Pioneer  Educator  Dies 

Edward  P.  Moses,  one  of  the  pioneer 
leaders  of  public  education  in  North 
Carolina,  died  November  9  at  the  home 
of  his  son  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He 
was  91  years  old.  In  addition  to  his  son, 
Mr.  Moses  is  survived  by  three  daugh- 
ters, including  Carrie  Dosser  Moses, 
who  resigned  recently  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  after 
having  served  as  a  secretary  for  more 
than  25  years. 

Mr.  Moses  held  several  positions  in 
the  early  period  of  the  State's  program 
of  public  schools.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  he  came  to 
Goldsboro  in  1881  to  develop  the  city's 
new  school  system.  He  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Raleigh  schools  from  1885  to 
L895  and  again  from  1898  to  1907.  He 
was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  notable 
figures  in  education  during  the  turn  of 
the  century,  along  with  Governor 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Alexander  Graham,  J.  Y.  Joyner,  and 
others. 

Noble,  in  his  A  History  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  North  Carolina,  says  of  him 
that  he  "was  untiring,  enthusiastic, 
fond  of  children,  a  lover  of  learning, 
a  line  teacher,  an  inspiration  to  his 
teachers,  always  happy  in  his  work,  and 
with  a  magnetic  personality  that 
quickened  everyone  who  came  into  his 
presence  whether  child,  parent,  teacher, 
or  visitor." 

al    Industrial    Conference    Board,    247 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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School  Libraries  Show  Growth 

School  libraries  continue  to  grow  in  number  and  in  use,  according  to 
recent  statistics  on  this  phase  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  2,877  schools,  1895  elementary  and  982  high,  from  which  reports  were 
received,  show  a  total  of  more  than  3,500,000  books  with  nearly  11,000,000 
in  circulation  in  1947-48.  More  than  $750,000,000  was  spent  for  public 
libraries,  the  greatest  portion  for  books  and  magazines.  There  were  during 
the  year  179  schools  that  employed  full-time  librarians  and  1,065  schools 
had  teacher-librarians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  in  library  growth  with  recent  years: 

1944-45  1945-46  1946-47  1947-48 

Schools    reporting--  2,355  2,665  2,662  2,877 

Pupils    enrolled 688,416  709,692  768,701  813,499 

Books   last   report..-.  _     2,849,646         3,067,625         3,404,488         3,631,060 

Books  lost  and  discarded....        108,452  124,542  133,398  159,019 

Books    added __  324,709  329,807  363,444  374,317 

Books  in  libraries..—  _     3,065,903         3,272,890         3,634,534         3,846,358 

Books  per  pupil 4.45  4.61  4.73  4.73 

Magazines    in    libraries.—  27,223  29,466  30,948  33,618 

Book    circulation.—  _     9,838,935         9,996,218       10,554,776       10,866,528 

Average  circulation 

per  pupil—-  14.29  14.08  13.73  13.36 

Expenditures.—  ......$443,199.66     $490,523.56    $636,8S6.66    $761,593.07 

Expenditures  per  pupil- .64  .69  .83  .94 

Expenditures  for  books 

and    magazines ....  $392,339.36     $433,501.56     $562,475.63     $638,726.26 

Expenditures  per  pupil  for 

books  and  magazines .57  .61  .73  .79 

Expenditures  for  supplies-     50,860.30         57,022.11         74,411.03       122,866.81 
Schools  with  full-time 

librarians 121  122  151  179 

Schools  with  part-time 

librarians 614  588  637  651 

Schools  with  teacher- 
librarians 862  963  1,005  1,065 


Nat'l  Archives  Reproduces 
Historic  Documents 

The  National  Archives  is  reproducing 
in  facsimile,  historic  documents.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Bill  of 
Rights  reproduced  on  good  paper  in 
the  original  size,  32x34  inches.  It  sells 
for  55  cents. 

Among  other  items  available  in  fac- 
simile from  the  National  Archives  are 
the  following.  Each  sells  for  20  cents. 

(1)  Oath  of  Allegiance  of  George 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  1778.  (2) 
Deposition  of  Deborah  Gannett,  Woman 
Soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  (3) 
Photograph  of  Sitting  Bull.  (4)  Photo- 
graph of  Abraham  Lincoln.  (5)  Revolu- 
tionary War  Recruiting  Broadside.  (6) 
Photograph  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  (7)  Let- 
ter from  Dolly  Madison  Agreeing  to 
Attend  Washington  Monument  Cere- 
monies, 1848.  (8)  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Washington  National  Monument  up 
to  1849.  (9)  Broadside  Soliciting  Funds 
for  Completion  of  Washington  Monu- 
ment, 1860.  (10)  Certificate  of  Member- 
ship in  the  Washington  Monument, 
1853.  (12)  Photograph  of  John  J. 
Pershing.  (13)  Photograph  of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 


Teacher's  Almanac 
Is  Published 

To  meet  the  average  teacher's  need 
for  various.kinds  of  data  quickly  avail- 
able in  handy  form,  Young  America 
Classroom  Magazines  has  published 
"Young  America   Teacher's   Almanac." 

Edited  by  Robert  Deed,  executive 
editor  of  Young  America,  the  National 
News  Magazine  for  Youth,  the  Teach- 
er's Almanac  contains  various  tables 
and  other  data. 

Excerpts  from  "The  Teacher  and  the 
Atom,"  a  booklet  published  by  Young 
America  Magazines  and  widely  used  by 
teachers  is  a  feature  of  the  Almanac. 
This  includes  information  on  the  atom 
arranged  in  question  and  answer  form. 

School  statistics,  teacher  certification 
requirements,  policies  on  marriage, 
tenure,  retirement,  teacher  placement 
service,  educational  periodicals,  list  of 
supplementary  teaching  aids,  films  for 
classroom  use,  are  among  the  features 
in  the  Almanac. 

"Young  America  Teacher's  Almanac 
is  published  by  Young  America  Maga- 
zines, 32  East  57  Street,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y.  Paper  Leatherette  cover,  32  pages, 
size  oy^xS^A  inches,  25  cents  a  copy. 


Survey  Shows  Increase  in 
Number  of  Physical  and 
Health  Ed.  Teachers 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  number 
of  teachers  of  health  and  physical 
education  has  increased  from  ten  to 
more  than  400,  a  recent  survey  by 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Co-Director  School- 
Health  Co-ordinating  Service,  shows. 

In  November  1938,  when  Mr.  Spencer 
came  with  the  Department,  there  were 
teachers  of  physical  and  health  educa- 
tion in  the  following  schools:  Lexington, 
Kings  Mountain,  Hugh  Morson  (Ral- 
eigh), Stony  Point,  Rockwell  (Rowan), 
West  End  (Moore),  Fairmont,  Fayette- 
ville,  Albemarle  and  Lumberton.  Now, 
there  are  405  teachers  in  this  field,  110 
full-time  and  395  devoting  part-time  to 
this  area  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Schools  Employ  99 
Teachers  of  Trade 
And  Industrial  Subjects 

There  are  99  teachers  of  trade  and 
industrial  subjects  employed  in  the 
public  schools  this  year,  a  recent  com- 
pilation by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  shows.  Fifty-two  of 
the  total  number  are  employed  in  Negro 
schools  and  47  in  schools  for  white 
students. 

Forty-nine  schools  offered  subjects  in 
the  trade  and  industrial  field.  They 
were:  Asheville,  Banner  Elk,  Biltmore, 
Canton,  Charlotte,  Cliffside,  Concord, 
Durham,  Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville, 
Gastonia,  Gibsonville,  Goldsboro,  Gran- 
ite Falls,  Greensboro,  Greenville,  Ham- 
let, Hendersonville,  Hickory,  High 
Point,  Kannapolis,  Kings  Mountain, 
Kinston,  Laurinburg,  Leaksville,  Lex- 
ington, Morehead  City,  Mount  Airy, 
New  Bern,  Oxford,  Raeford,  Raleigh, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Robbinsville,  Rocking- 
ham, Rocky  Mount,  Roxboro,  Salisbury, 
Sanford,  Southern  Pines,  Southport, 
Spencer,  Statesville,  Warrenton,  Wash- 
ington, Waynesville,  Wilmington,  Wil- 
son and  Winston-Salem. 

Subjects  taught  in  these  schools, 
not  all  in  one,  include  the  following: 
machine  shop,  printing,  radios,  wood- 
working, general  metal,  welding, 
masonry,  building  trades,  carpentry, 
auto  mechanics,  woodwork  and  brick, 
bricklaying,  painting,  metal  trades, 
cosmetic  arts,  trowels  and  auto 
mechanics,  electricity,  metal  and 
auto  mechanics,  brick  work,  brick- 
masonry,  textiles  and  woodwork,  tex- 
tiles, cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  wood- 
work and  trowels,  trowel  trades,  wood- 
work and  machne  shop,  woodwork  and 
carpentry,  home  management,  plumbing 
and  machine  shop,  dressmaking,  and 
sheet  metal  and  electricity. 
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Supt.  Erwin  Elected 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  was  re-elected  to 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November,  and  will  begin  his 
fourth  term  in  January.  He  defeated 
his  Republican  opponent,  Buford  P. 
Henderson,  by  a  vote  of  542,052  to 
208,377. 

Dr.  Erwin  is  in  his  fifteenth  year  as 
State  Superintendent ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  term  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
November,  he  will  have  surpassed  all 
of  his  predecessors  in  office  in  years  of 
service.  The  record  is  now  held  by 
former  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner,  who  served  for  a  period  of  nearly 
17  years. 

Dr.  Erwin  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  on  October  24,  1934  by 
Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Dr. 
A.  T.  Allen.  He  has  been  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  office  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  four  times  since,  in  1936.  1940, 
1944  and  1948. 

During  the  period  during  which  he 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  State's 
public  school  system,  the  schools  have 
made  much  progress — State's  funds 
have  increased  from  16  to  60  million 
dollars,  the  school  term  has  been  ex- 
tended to  nine  months,  the  twelfth 
grade  has  been  added,  a  retirement 
system  has  been  set  up,  more  funds 
have  been  provided  for  expanding  the 
program  of  vocational  education,  free 
textbooks  have  been  provided  in  grades 
1-8  and  a  rental  system  for  high  schools, 
salaries  of  white  and  Negro  teachers 
have  been  equalized,  and  a  general 
improvement  has  been  noted  in  the 
instructional  program. 

Board  Grants  A.S.T.C. 
Permission  to  Confer 
Master's  Degree 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 
was  granted  permission  to  confer  the 
Master's  Degree  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  November  4th  meeting. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  presented 
the  request,  stated  that  this  institution 
meets  the  principles  governing  an  in- 
stitution equipped  to  provide  instruc- 
tion up  to  and  inclining  the  Master's 
Degree  level.  Under  North  Carolina 
law,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
the  power  of  granting  permission  to 
institutions  wishing  to  confer  degrees. 


DR.  ERWIN  RECEIVES 
HONORS 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  received 
several  honors  last  month  in  being  ap- 
pointed to  important  committees  of 
national  repute. 

Early  in  November  he  was  named  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Region- 
al Council  for  Education  by  Governor 
Millard  F.  Caldwell  of  Florida.  One  of 
the  aims  of  this  Council  is  the  pro- 
motion of  regional  schools  for  the  teach- 
ing of  specialized  subjects. 

A  few  days  later,  on  November  5, 
Dr.  Erwin  was  notified  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  W.  Snyder  as  a  member  of  a 
newly  formed  national  education  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division  of  the  Treasury.  This 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  about 
25  educators,  will  plan  ways  and  means 
of  expanding  the  U.  S.  Savings  Stamp 
and  Bond  program  and  the  teaching  of 
thrift  in  the  schools. 

On  November  8,  Dr.  George  F.  Zook, 
President  of  the  Amei-ican  Council  on 
Education,  named  Dr.  Erwin  to  its 
Committee  on  National  Teachers  Ex- 
amination. This  committee  has  general 
charge  of  the  Council's  program  of  ex- 
amination in  the  teacher  education  field. 

Also  on  November  8,  Dr.  Erwin 
received  an  invitation  which  he  ac- 
cepted to  be  one  of  five  educators  to 
serve  a  five-year  term  on  the  Board  of 
Advisory  Educators  for  The  School 
Executive,  national  magazine  for  school 
administrators. 


Mental  Health  Bulletins 
Are  Sent  To  Schools 

Eight  mental  health  bulletins  have 
been  sent  to  local  superintendents  and 
local  health  officers  since  the  program 
of  mental  health  services  to  schools 
was  initiated  by  rhe  School-Health 
Co-ordinating  Service  in  1947. 

With  the  exception  of  two  now  out- 
of-print,  these  bulletins  are  available 
on  request  from  the  School-Health 
Co-ordinating  Service:  (1)  Services  in 
Mental  Hygiene  now  available,  (2) 
Correspondence  Courses  Related  to 
Mental  Hygiene,  (3)  Activities  in  Men- 
tal Hygiene.  September  1947-March  194S 
(out-of-print)  (4)  Summer  Courses  in 
Mental  Hygiene  (out-of-print),  (5) 
Suggestions  for  Workshops  in  Mental 
Hygiene,  (6)  Human  Relations  Films, 
(7)  Bibliography  of  Family  Life  and 
Human  Relations,  (8)  Activities  of  the 
School-Health  Co-ordinating  Service  in 
Mental  Hygiene,  March  1948- September 
1948. 

Betty  Jean  is  Ready  for  School,  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  for  parents  of 
preschool  children,  has  also  been  sent  to 
all  superintendents.  Quantities  are 
available  at  the  cost  of  printing— $4.20 
per  hundred. 

The  School-Health  Service  has  also 
made  arrangements  to  furnish  schools 
with  copies  of  Human  Relations  in  the 
Classroom,  Course  I  or  Course  II  at  a 
cost  of  $2.50  each  or  $2.40  each  in 
quantities  of  ten  or  more.  This  is  less 
than  the  publishers  price,  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  author. 

Requests  for  these  publications 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink, 
Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene,  School- 
Health  Co-ordinating  Service,  Box  2091. 
Raleigh. 

Bicycle  Accidents  Include 
116  Children 

Bicycle  accidents  in  North  Carolina, 
155  in  number,  during  1947  included  116 
children,  a  summary  of  motor  vehicle 
traffic  accidents  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  shows. 
Twenty-four  of  the  33  fatalities  were 
children,  the  summary  further  shows, 
and  nine  were  persons  35  years  old  and 
over.  Of  the  122  bicyclists  injured,  92 
were  children   under   19  years   of   age. 

Twelve  school  children  were  involved 
in  motor  vehicle  accidents,  two  fatally, 
the  report  shows.  Of  the  836  persons 
killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  during 
the  year,  198  were  less  than  20  years  of 
age. 
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Why  Do  Boys  and  Girls  Leave  School?  Erwin  Cites  School  Needs 


In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question   posed  as   the  heading  of  this   articie, 

Elizabeth  Johnson  and  Caroline  Clegg  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 

interviewed  440  boys  and  girls  14  to  19  years  of  age  who  had  quit  school  while 

still  in  the  grades  or  high  school  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Their  findings  based  on  reasons  given  for  leaving  school  are  as  follows : 

Dissatisfaction   with   school. -47.7% 

Economic   need 19.4% 

Lure  of  job : 11.7% 

Marriage,   etc 6.6% 

Other 14.6% 

Of  the  209  leaving   on  account   of   dissatisfaction   with   school,    the   following 

appeared  to  be  the  nature  of  their  dissatisfaction: 

Failing  grades — discouraged 38 

Dissatisfied  with  courses 29 

Disliked   teachers   or   teaching  methods '— 25 

Disliked  social  relations,  or  the  non-coed  system 13 

Unable  to  adjust  after  transfer 8 

Thought  discipline  too  severe _ —  5 

Other  miscellaneous  reasons 17 

Disliked  school  generally 74 

These  were  the  principal  reasons  the  209  gave  for  leaving  school.  Contributing 

reasons  were  also  indicated,  the  main  one  being  a  dislike  for  teachers  or  teaching 

methods. 

A  complete  reprint  of  the  survey  which  gives  details  in  the  words  of  these  young 

people  themselves  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 

School  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C. 


North  Carolina's  most  important 
school  needs  were  recently  pointed  out 
by  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
to  be  the  following : 

1.  Better  salaries  for  teachers  and 
the  elimination  of  the  present  3000 
non-standard  teachers. 

2.  Sanitary  and  well-equipped  build- 
ings, including  State  aid  in  school 
building  construction. 

3.  A  program  of  supervision  of  in- 
struction. 

4.  School  attendance  workers  to  en- 
force the  school  attendance  law  and  aid 
in  the  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

5.  An  enlargement  of  the  program  of 
vocational  education. 

6.  Expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
health  and  physical  education  program. 

"If  we  guarantee  the  good  health  of 
our  children,"  Superintendent  Erwin 
stated,  "we  can  expect  to  have  good 
health  in  our  adult  population.  The 
race  moves  forward  on  the  feet  of  little 
children.  We  should  therefore  make  the 
road  of  good  health  smooth,  straight 
and  wide." 


Committee  Six  Reports 

Committee  6  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Elementary 
Education  recently  reported  on  "Desir- 
able Schoolhousing,  Equipment  and 
Instructional  Supplies."  Chairman  of 
this  committee  was  Julia  Wetherington 
of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Committees  3,  4  and  5  recently  issued 
reports  on  Programs  for  Children 
Below  Six,  Modern  Trends  in  State- 
wide Curriculum  Programs,  and  Pro- 
grams for  Continuous  Professional  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers.  Committees  1  and 
2  are  to  make  reports  on  Characteristics 
of  a  Good  Elementary  School  and  Co- 
ordination of  School  and  Community 
Service  for  Twelve-Month  Developmen- 
tal Program  for  Elementary  School 
Children.  All  of  these  reports  are  being 
prepared  in  co-operation  with  the  Ele- 
mentary Division  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  and  are  avail- 
able from  that  office. 

The  Committee  6  report  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  Phases  of  the  School 
Plant,  School  Equipment  and  Instruc- 
tional Supplies.  The  figures  in  the 
report  are  based  on  the  replies  of  108 
respondents  from  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  The  committee  undertook  to 
find  the  indications  of  needs  in  school 
plants    and    supplies    and    to    indicate 


Lunchroom  Is 
Educational  Center 


"The  lunchroom  is  not  only  a 
of  providing  adequate  food ;  it  is  an 
educational  center."  So  says  a  recent 
bulletin,  Educational  Aspects  of  the 
Lunchroom  program,  prepared  by  the 
School  Lunch  Program  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

According  to  this  bulletin,  the  nearly 
1400  schools  operating  lunchrooms  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  State  Lunch- 
room Program  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  more  than  serve  lunches.  The  lunch- 
room offers  opportunity  for  guidance 
toward  good  health  through  teaching 
correct  eating  habits,  sanitation,  good 
food  service,  table  manners,  conversa- 
tion and  social  ease.  The  aims  of  the 
lunchroom  program  should  be  to  help 
children : 

To    acquire    the    knowledge    of    the 
relation  of  food  to  health 
To  develop  good  food  habits 
To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  food  habits  of  their  families 

To  develop  other  food  health  habits 

To  develop  desirable  social  behavior 

Suggested  ways  of  achieving  each  of 

these  aims  are  set  forth  in  the  bulletin. 


policies  in  co-operative  planning,  selec- 
tion, procurement,  and  distribution  for 
dissemination  to  supervisors,  teachers, 
principals,  and  lay  people. 


Your  Dimes  Help 
Fight  Polio 

The  1949  March  of  Dimes  takes  place 
January  14-31.  Every  dime  and  dollar 
contributed  will  rebuild  the  stockpile 
so  desperately  needed  to  carry  on  the 
fight. 

During  last  summer's  historic  on- 
slaught of  infantile  paralysis,  with  a 
toll  comparable  to  the  1916  epidemic 
when  27,000  cases  were  reported,  dimes 
and  dollars  contributed  to  the  annual 
March  of  Dimes  were  on  the  firing  line, 
battling  the  insidious  invader. 

It  was  only  through  contributions  of 
the  American  public  to  the  annual  ap- 
peal that  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  was  able  to  bring  to 
the  front  thousands  of  skilled  polio 
fighters — doctors,  nurses,  physical  thera- 
pists— and  vitally-needed  equipment  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  polio  patients. 

As  in  any  war,  final  costs  of  prose- 
cuting the  1948  offensive  against  polio 
will  reach  an  enormous  total.  At  the 
end  of  last  summer  national  head- 
quarters had  sent  approximately  $4,- 
000,000  in  epidemic  emergency  aid  alone 
to  41  states,  including  North  Carolina 
where  the  epidemic  hit  hardest.  Now 
the  National  Foundation  faces  the  New 
Year  with  a  serious  deficit  in  carrying 
on  its  two-fold  program  of  caring  for 
those  stricken  and  finding  through  tire- 
less research  a  cure  or  preventive.  This 
deficit  may  even  reach  $2,500,000. 
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NEA  Sec'y  Recommends 
National  Board  of  Educ. 

The  federal  government  should  make 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  an 
independent  agency  headed  by  a  nation- 
al board  of  education. 

This  was  the  recommendation  of 
Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
when  he  appeared  September  28  before 
a  Senate  Investigating  Sub-Committee 
headed  by  Senator  Homer  Ferguson 
(R.,  Mich.). 

The  proposed  national  board  of  edu- 
cation, Dr.  Givens  told  the  committee, 
should  be  appointed  for  long  over- 
lapping terms  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  A  professionally 
qualified  Commissioner  of  Education,  he 
added,  should  be  selected  by  the  board 
to  serve  as  its  executive  officer. 

"The  inadequacy  of  the  present  Office 
of  Education,"  Dr.  Givens  told  the 
group,  "stems  from  its  lack  of  status 
and  financial  support  and  from  the 
willingness  of  Congress  to  authorize  or 
permit  non-educational  federal  agencies 
to  develop  their  own  elaborate,  expen- 
sive, and  overlapping  agencies  at 
national,  regional,  state,  and  even  local 
levels  for  dealing  with  education  in  the 
states." 

An  essential  step  in  correcting  this 
situation,  he  said,  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  federal  government.  "This  agency," 
he  cautioned,  "must  not  be  a  subordi- 
nate bureau  of  some  powerful  depart- 
ment or  independent  agency  of  govern- 
ment. It  must  have  sufficient  rank  to 
deal  directly  with  Congress  and  the 
President  so  that  the  voice  of  education 
will  be  heard  in  Washington." 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  NEA,  he 
explained,  is  based  on  the  belief  "that 
the  development  of  education,  whether 
at  the  local,  state,  or  national  level, 
should  be  placed  above  all  temporary 
and  partisan  political  issues  with  appro- 
priate administrative  arrangements  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  educa- 
tional process." 

NEA  conventions  in  1947  and  1948 
endorsed  the  policy.— The  Public  and 
Education,  October  22,  1948. 

Digests  of  state  laws  governing  the 
use  of  the  flag  in  public  schools,  as  well 
as  those  requiring  observance  of  special 
days  in  public  schools,  are  offered  in 
the  new  Office  of  Education  publication. 
With  few  exceptions,  all  state  laws 
require  the  United  States  Flag  to  be 
displayed  over  or  within  every  school 
building,  or  flown  from  a  staff  on  the 
school  grounds,  weather  permitting. 
Teaching  of  respect  for  the  flag  and  of 


Governors  Study 
Education 

The  governors  of  the  states  are 
studying  education. 

Frank  Bane,  executive  secretary 
to  the  governors,  is  making  the 
study,  which  he  hopes  to  have  in  the 
hands  of  the  several  governors. 

The  study  covers  State  Depart- 
ment set-ups,  district  organization, 
methods  of  raising  school  revenue, 
and  the  need  for  more  State  aid  in 
financing  the  program  of  public  edu- 
cation. Forms  upon  which  the  data 
were  requested  were  sent  to  each 
governor,  who  referred  them  to  the 
Chief  State  School  Officer  of  his 
State  for  reply. 


Supt.  Calls  Attention  To 
Health  Service  Bulletin 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
employment  of  young  people  in  the 
whole  field  of  health  services,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  recently  wrote  high 
school  principals,  in  calling  their  at- 
tention to  a  bulletin  "There's  a  Place 
for  You  in  North  Carolina  Medical  and 
Hospital  Service,"  prepared  by  the 
Medical  Care  Commission. 

North  Carolina  needs  at  least  150 
additional  doctors  and  940  additional 
nurses,  each  year,  Superintendent  Er- 
win stated.  The  bulletin  may  be  used 
in  guidance  and  counseling  work.  "I 
am  definitely  of  the  opinion"  Superin- 
tendent Erwin  further  stated,  "that 
those  who  counsel  and  work  with 
young  people  should  use  their  skills 
in  discovering  and  encouraging  these 
young  people  to  become  doctors  and 
nurses  and  other  workers  in  health." 


information  concerning  it  is  required 
in  most  states.  Provisions  for  this  pur- 
pose are  usually  in  the  nature  of  Flag 
Day  observances,  flag  programs,  or  by 
special  instruction  concerning  the  flag. 
Fifteen  states  require  Flag  Day  obser- 
vance or  flag  exercises  in  public  schools, 
and  about  half  of  the  states  require 
instruction  relating  to  the  flag. 

Copies  of  the  Office  of  Education 
publication,  "Education  for  Freedom— 
As  Provided  by  State  Laws,"  Bulletin 
1948  No.  11,  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  The  single  copy  price  is 
20  cents. 


Committee  Suggests  Method 
Of  Evaluation  Credits  From 
Unaccredited  High  Schools 

Students  transferring  from  an  un- 
accredited high  school  to  an  accredited 
school  may  receive  credit  for  work  done 
in  the  unaccredited  school  provided  the 
work  of  the  student  in  the  accredited 
school  is  of  standard  quality.  This  is 
the  substance  of  a  ruling  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  cover- 
ing this  question. 

The  committee  making  the  recom- 
mendation phrased  it  as  follows: 

"A  pupil  transferring  from  an  un- 
accredited high  school  to  an  accredited 
high  school  might  be  given  tentative 
unit  credit  for  the  work  done  in  the  un- 
accredited one,  with  final  evaluation  of 
such  work  being  made  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 
of  work  done  in  the  accredited  school. 

Foundation  Announces 
Poster  Contest 

The  Latham  Foundation  has  an- 
nounced its  24th  Annual  International 
Humane  Poster  Contest. 

The  contest  is  divided  in  six  groups, 
as  follows :  group  1,  grades  1,  2  and  3 ; 
group  2,  grades  4,  5  and  6;  group  3, 
grades  7,  8  and  9 ;  group  4,  grades  10, 
1 1  and  12 ;  group  5,  art  schools  and  col- 
leges ;  and  group  6,  professionals.  Cash 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  work  in 
each  respective  group.  In  groups  5  and 
6  the  first  prizes  are  $100  each ;  lesser 
amounts  are  offered  in  the  remaining 
groups.  In  addition,  scholarships  in 
leading  art  schools  of  the  nation  will  be 
awarded. 

For  further  information,  write  John 
de  Lemos,  Art  Director  of  the  Latham 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Hu- 
mane Education,  Box  1322,  Stanford, 
California. 

School  Boards  Association 
Elects  1949  Officers 

H.  A.  Scott,  Guy  B.  Phillips  and  Tem- 
ple Gobbel  were  re-elected  president, 
executive  secretary  and  secretary - 
treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  Boards  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  at  Chapel  Hill 
on  November  11.  C.  W.  McCrary,  chair- 
man of  the  Asheboro  City  Board,  was 
elected  vice-president,  succeeding  R.  L. 
Noblin  of  the  Granville  County  Board 
of  Education,  Oxford.  Dr.  D.  J.  Rose, 
Goldsboro;  S.  E.  High,  Sr.,  Wilson; 
Thomas  H.  Banks,  Garner ;  R.  M.  Carr, 
Greensboro ;  and  J.  M.  Morrow,  Moores- 
ville,  were  named  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 
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School  Board  Ass'n  Adopts  Resolution 


Looking  toward  the  assumption  by 
the  State  and  its  sub-divisions  of  a 
foundation  program  of  public  education, 
the  North  Carolina  School  Board  As- 
sociation at  its  annual  meeting  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  November  11  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

1.  We  request  the  1949  General  As- 
sembly to  provide  a  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
State  on  a  distribution  formula  which 
will  take  into  consideration  ability  to 
pay,  effort  put  forth,  and  educational 
load  carried  by  the  respective  counties. 

2.  We  request  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  allocate  teachers  during 
the  next  biennium  on  the  basis  of 
thirty  pupils  in.  average  daily  at- 
tendance for  each  teacher  and  that  a 
formula  be  worked  out  to  add  extra 
teachers  for  supervision,  special  sub- 
jects, and  special  activities.  We  re- 
quest the  General  Assembly  to  provide 
the  funds  to  make  such  an  allocation 
of  teachers  possible. 

3.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  ten 
months  contract  for  all  teachers  in 
North  Carolina  with  the  provision  that 
they  report  before  the  opening  of  school 
to  make  plans  and  then  stay  until  the 
work  has  been  completed  and  recorded. 
Professional  in-service  training  should 
be  provided  during  the  ten  months 
period.  We  further  propose  that  teach- 
ers be  paid  on  a  calendar  month  basis 
in  the  same  way  that  other  professional 
workers  are  paid  for  their  services. 

4.  We  propose  that  a  program  of 
supervision  of  instruction  be  initiated 
over  a  period  of  the  next  five  years  with 
a  combination  of  State  and  local  sup- 
port to  the  end  that  quality  may  be 
added  to  the  instructional  program  in 
the  State.  We  urge  that  such  a  program 
begin  with  provision  for  the  training 
cf  such  supervisory  leadership  and  that 
it  be  introduced  gradually  as  qualified 
persons  can  be  secured  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

5.  We  urge  the  General  Assembly  of 
1949  to  make  more  adequate  provision 
for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the 
institutions  of  the  State.  This  will  re- 
quire more  adequate  staff,  more  pro- 
fessional leadership,  and  more  en- 
couragement for  those  who  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

6.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  salary 
schedule  for  the  highest  certificate  at 
a  beginning  rate  of  $2400  for  ten 
months  of  service  with  graduated  in- 
crements  up   to    at    least    $3600,    with 


additional  pay  for  advanced  profession- 
al training  beyond  this  point. 

7.  We  pledge  support  to  a  Federal 
aid  program  which  will  provide  funds 
for  a  more  adequate  program  of  public 
education  throughout  the  nation,  with 
the  provision  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  leave  the  operation  of 
education  a  responsibilty  of  the  State. 
We  ask  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  North  Carolina  to  support  the 
Federal  aid  program  which  corresponds 
to  the  proposal  which  was  before  the 
last  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

8.  We  pledge  our  individual  and  col- 
lective effort  to  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Educational  Commission  Report  and 
will  support  the  recommendations  of 
this  Commission  which  was  composed 
of  business  and  professional  men  who 
brought  a  large  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina laymen  and  professional  people  to 
their  aid  in  developing  the  report. 

9.  We  urge  boards  of  education  to 
assume  a  more  aggressive  attitude  in 
the  provision  of  adequate  living  facili- 
ties for  principals  and  teachers  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  see  that  the  problem 
is  met. 

10.  We  suggest  that  boards  of  educa- 
tion begin  at  once  to  study  the  parti- 
cular needs  of  respective  administrative 
units  and  be  prepared  to  present  a 
sound  program  of  educational  services. 

In  addition  to  the  above  resolutions, 
the  Association  suggested  other  issues 
for  consideration  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  follows: 

a.  Provision  for  sick  leave  for 
teachers. 

b.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance law. 

c.  Provision  for  special  education. 

d.  Scholarships  for  teacher  candi- 
dates. 

e.  Better  school  bus  facilities. 


Board  Association 
Holds  Meeting 


Dewey  Mistake 

He  underrated  the  educational 
level  of  the  electorate.  He  forgot  or 
did  not  realize  that  for  the  last  25 
years  millions  of  people — now  voters 
— had  been  trained  in  schools  and 
colleges  to  seek  for  facts  and  to  face 
up  to  current  affairs  issues.  In  vain 
many  of  the  voters  had  waited  for 
clear  talk  on  what  the  Dewey  ad- 
ministration would  do  if  elected. — 
Educator's  Washington  Dispatch. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  Board  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  November  11  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Principal  address  was  presented 
by  Governor-elect  W.  Kerr  Scott.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Scott's  address,  five  dis- 
cussion groups  were  organized,  which 
after  lunch  discussed  various  aspects 
of  the  public  school  program.  At  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  entire  group,  the 
annual  business  was  transacted,  which 
included  election  of  ofiicers  and  the 
passage    of    resolutions. 

University  Announces 
Educational  Services 

Services  offered  by  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University,  at  Chapel 
Hill,  were  recently  announced  by  Dean 
Guy  B.  Phillips.  These  services  were  of 
four  types  as  follows : 

1.  Consultation  and  Advisory  Ser- 
vices. The  School  of  Education  will 
make  available  to  an  administrative 
unit  the  services  of  a  faculty  member 
to  work  with  local  administrators  and 
teachers  in  planning  and  improving  the 
local  school  program,  through  curricu- 
lum studies,  workshops,  guidance  ac- 
tivities, testing  programs,  teacher  con- 
ferences, and  other  types  of  professional 
work.  This  person  will  secure  additonal 
professional  assistants  who  may  be 
needed  from  the  staff  of  the  School 
of  Education  and  from  other  sources. 

2.  Survey  Services.  This  phase  of 
service  will  provide  for  partial  or  com- 
plete survey  projects  in  administrative 
units.  The  survey  committee  will  secure 
specialists  outside  of  the  staff  as  they 
may  be  needed.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  development  of  informa- 
tion to  be  used  in  building  programs, 
administrative  reorganization,  and  in 
instructional  activities. 

3.  Research  and  Evaluation.  Pro- 
grams of  a  research  nature  will  be 
organized  by  competent  staff  members. 
Basic  studies  dealing  with  educational 
programs  will  be  set  up.  Extensive  test- 
ing pojects  will  be  directed. 

4.  Graduate  Centers.  In  some  cases 
it  will  be  possible  and  advisable  to 
organize  graduate  centers  in  which  a 
type  of  field  course  will  be  conducted. 
This  work  must  always  be  related  to 
local  needs  and  resources. 

Superintendents  who  are  interested 
in  securing  any  type  of  professional 
service  through  the  School  of  Education 
should  write  to  Guy  B  Phillips,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  at  Chapel 
Hill  indicating  specific  types  of  help 
desired. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Acquisition  of  School  Sites 
by  Condemnation;  Permit- 
ted Acreage  in  Each  School 
Building  Site. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  12,  in 
which  yeu  enclose  a  letter  from  Super- 
intendent  of   the 

County  Schools.  Superintendent 

states   that  the School 

consists  of  a  high  school  building  and 
elementary  school  building,  located  on 
a  site  of  ten  acres.  That  a  public 
thorough-fare  runs  through  vhe  center 
of  the  site,  leaving  the  high  school 
building  on  one  side  with  an  acreage  of 
approximately  Ave  acres,  and  the  ele- 
mentary school  building  on  the  other 
side  on  a  site  of  approximately  live 
acres. 

He  further  states  that  the  board  of 
education  desires  to  purchase  adjacent 
property  so  as  to  enlarge  the  school  site, 
but  that  the  owners  of  the  property 
refuse  to  sell  the  same. 

He  inquires  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
may  acquire  additional  adjacent  proper- 
ty through  condemnation  proceedings 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Section  115-85  of  the  General  Statutes 
sets  up  the  procedure  for  the  acquisition 
of  school  sites,  and  in  particular  in 
cases  of  condemnation.  The  latter  por- 
tion of  this  section  provides  that  where 
sites  have  already  been  acquired  and 
additional  adjacent  lands  are  necessary, 
such  lands  may  be  acquired  as  provided 
in  the  section,  but  that  the  old  site 
together  with  the  property  proposed  to 
be  condemned  shall  not  exceed  ten 
acres. 

It  therefore  appears  that  Superinten- 
dent  .will  not  be  able  to 

acquire  adjacent  property,  unless  it  can 
be  established  that  the  ten  acres  upon 
which  the  high  school  and  elementary 
school  buildings  are  located  is  in  effect 
two  separate  school  sites,  being  divided 
by  a  public  thoroughfare. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  Superinten- 
dent  _.letter,   the   courts 

would  be  justified  in  finding  that  he 
does  have  in  fact  two  separate  school 
sites  consisting  of  five  acres  each,  and 
if  the  court  should  so  find,  he  could 
acquire  by  condemnation  five  additional 
acres  for  each  site.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  court  would  say  as 
to  your  particular  case,  but  in  the  case 
of  Board  of  Education  of  Orange 
County  v.  Forrest,  et  al,  190  N.  C.  753, 
a  case  somewhat  similar  to  yours,  the 


Commissioner  of  Public 
Trust  Contracting  for 
His  Own  Benefit 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
the  20th  of  October,  1948,  you  enclose  a 
letter  from  Mr .._,  Superinten- 
dent   of    the    Board    of    Education    of 

—County,  wherein  he  raises 

the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  pur- 
chase of  food  items  by  a  school  lunch- 
room from  a  store  owned  and  operated 
by  a  member  of  the  District  School 
Committee. 
G.  S.  14-234  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"If  any  person  appointed  or  elected 
a  commssioner  or  director  to  discharge 
any  trust  wherein  the  State  or  any 
county,  city  or  town  may  be  in  any 
manner  interested,  shall  become  an 
undertaker,  or  make  any  contract  for 
his  own  benefit,  under  such  authority, 
or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  or  in- 
terested in  making  such  contract,  or 
in  the  profits  thereof,  either  privately 
or  openly,  singly  or  jointly  with  an- 
other, he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor." 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  provisions 
of  the  statute  above  quoted,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  office  that  such  pur- 
chases should  not  be  made  in  the  man- 
ner outlined  for  the  reason  that  such 
action  might  subject  the  school  com- 
mitteeman to  criminal  prosecution 
thereunder.— Attorney  General,  October 
22,  1948. 


Court  said,  "The  meaning  of  the  word 
'site'  as  used  in  the  statute  is  broad 
enough  to  embrace  such  land,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  statutory  limit,  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  for  the  suitable 
and  convenient  use  of  the  particular 
building;  and  land  taken  for  a  play- 
ground in  conjunction  with  the  school 
building  may  be  as  essential  as  land 
taken  for  the  school  house  itself."  This 
case  seems  to  hold  that  the  county 
board  of  education  could  acquire  by 
condemnation  a  site  not  exceeding  ten 
acres  for  each  school  building.  I  also 
suggest  for  your  consideration  the  case 
of  Board  of  Education  v.  Pegram,  197 
N.  C.  33. 

To  properly  bring  a  condemnation 
proceeding,  it  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary for  Superintendent- 

to  consult  his  County  Attorney,  or  the 
attorney  for  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, if  he  has  one,  and  I  suggest  that 
he  discuss  this  matter  with  him  and  let 
him  fully  consider  the  statute  and 
cases  which  I  have  cited  in  this  letter. 
—Attorney  General,   October  16,   1948. 


Age  for  Admission;  Child 
Born  on  October  2 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  September  4,  referring  to  and 
emoting  from  the  School  Machinery  Act 
as  to  the  age  at  which  children  may  be 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State. 

You  state  that  you  have  two  children 

in.. „ ...County    whose    date    of 

birth  is  October,  on  which  date  they 
will  be  six  years  of  age,  and  you  fur- 
ther state  that  you  have  been  informed 
that  an  opinion  was  rendered  by  this 
office  which  would  make  these  children 
eligible  for   admission. 

It  is  true  that  an  opinion  was 
rendered  by  this  office  on  June  7,  1948, 
in  which  I  held  that  according  to  the 
common  law  as  declared  in  many  cases 
from  other  jurisdictions,  a  child  would 
be  six  years  of  age  on  the  first  moment 
of  October  1,  1948,  who  was  born  on 
October  2,  1932.  In  other  words,  the 
day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  birth 
is  the  day  as  of  which  the  age  of  such 
person  is  determined. 

I  trust  that  this  furnishes  you  with 
the  desired  information.  —  Attorney 
General.  September  7,  1948. 


School  Buildings  and  Prop- 
erty Taken  in  as  a  City  Ad- 
ministrative Unit. 

In  reply  to  inqwiry:  You  have  referred 

to  me  a  letter  to  you  from  Mr.... , 

Superintendent   of    Schools   in 

County,  in  which  Mr writes  as 

follows : 

"As  you  perhaps  know,  as  of  July  1st 
the  City  school  district  was  extended  to 
take  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  stu- 
dents who  were  formerly  in  the 

County  school  system. 

"When  school  districts  are  extended, 
on  what  basis  is  the  school  property 
such  as  sites  and  buildings  acquired  by 
the  district  of  which  the  property  be- 
comes a  part?  I  presume  that  if  the 

City    of— did    not    need    the 

buildings  that  are  being  taken  in  that 
the  County  should  and  would  retain 
title  to  them.  However,  since  the  City 
does  need  these  buildings,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  law  is  about  acquir- 
ing a  title  to  this  property,  if  there  be 
any,  and  what  the  common  practice  is, 
if  there  be  any." 

(Continued   on  Page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  Schoo\  Bulletin,  Dec,  1943) 
There  were  3,742  courses  given 
during  1942-43  under  the  Rural  War 
Production  Training  Program  to  55,- 
461  persons  ranging  in  age  from  17 
to  65  years  old. 

Approximately  50  child  care  cen- 
ters with  an  enrollment  of  around 
1,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
2  and  14  years  are  operating  in  17 
North  Carolina  school  administrative 
units. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at 
its  November  meeting  voted  to  raise 
the  State  schedule  of  salaries  apply- 
ing to  Certificates  below  Class  B. 

H.  M.  Bowles,  formerly  district 
principal  of  the  Waynesville  schools 
of  Haywood  County,  was  recently 
0elected  superintendent  of  the  Hay- 
2wood  County  Administrative  Unit  to 
^succeed  Jack  Messer,  who  resigned 
'"to  enter  the  armed  services. 
< 


10  Years  Ago 

2  (N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Dec,  1938) 
Superintendent  Erwin  has  taken 
several  out-of-state  trips  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  In  November  he  was 
called  to  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference with  Dr.  J.  W.  Studebaker, 
Commissioner  of  Education.  After 
conferring  with  Commissioner  Stude- 
baker, he  went  on  to  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  to  address  the  church- 
men's convention  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church  on  "What  a 
State  Expects  of  Christian  Citizens." 
This  past  week  Superintendent  Erwin 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
of  Instructional  Service,  attended  a 
meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
December  6-8. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Credle,  Director  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning,  attended  the 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Gouncil  on  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  of  which  he  was  president, 
at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  November 
14-17,  1938.  Mr.  Credle  was  made  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  stand- 
ards for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Commission  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  19  37  to  study 
the  State's  program  for  colored 
schools  made  its  report  to  the  Gover- 
nor a  few  days  ago. 


MARCH  OF  DIMES 


JANUARY 


Attorney  General  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

There  are  no  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tutes which  operate  to  transfer  the  title 
to  school  property  taken  into  a  city 
administrative  unit,  which  property 
had  been  held  by  the  County  Board  of 
Education.  The  general  practice  is  that 
the  property  would  be  used  by  the  city 
administrative  unit  to  such  extent  as  it 
was  needed  by  them  for  carrying  on  the 
schools.  In  the  event  the  property  was 
not  used  and  was  found  to  be  surplus 
property,  it  would  be  sold  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and,  if  there  were 
no  school  bonds  outstanding  against  it, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  would  be  paid 
into  the  school  bond  fund  of  the  county. 
See  G.  S.  115-364.— Attorney  General, 
July  29,  1948. 

Duncan  Granted  Leave 

S.  E.  Duncan,  Inspector  of  Negro 
High  Schools,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  study  at  Cornell 
University,  it  is  announced  by  N.  C. 
Newbold,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Negro  Education,  While  Mr.  Duncan  is 
out  of  the  State,  Dr.  N.  H.  Harris  of 
Shaw  University  will  devote  part-time 
to  the  supervision  of  Negro  high  schools 
in  the  State. 


MAKING  TOD  A  YS  NEWS 

Johnston.  Two  ex-convicts  have 
built  an  electric  chair  to  be  used  in 
illustrating  their  "crime  does  not 
pay"  lectures  in  North  Carolina 
schools  and  other  public  places  where 
they  can  get  an  audience  of  young 
people. — Raleigh    News    &   Observer. 

Rutherford.  A  safety  program 
which  will  probably  start  with  safe 
driver  education  in  the  high  schools, 
has  been  under  consideration  for 
sometime  by  county  and  State  officials, 
an  idea  that  originated  locally. — 
Forest  City  Courier. 

Forsyth.  The  decision  to  refrain 
from  holding  classes  on  Saturday  in 
the  county  schools  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  of  those  who  have  in 
mind  the  best  interests  of  Forsyth 
children. — Editorial  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel. 

Wilson.  S.  G.  Chappell,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Wilson  City  Schools, 
stated  today  (Nov.  11)  that  American 
Education  Week  holds  special  signi- 
ficance for  North  Carolina  this  year, 
because  the  State  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  important  educational 
study  out  of  which  will  come  special 
recommendations  for  the  1949  Gener- 
al Assembly. — Wilson  Times. 

Wake.  Wake  County  school  leaders 
who  attend  the  annual  North  Carolina 
School  Board  Conference  in  Chapel 
Hill  Thursday  will  see  Thomas  Banks, 
Raleigh  attorney,  Garner  resident 
and  member  of  the  Wake  School 
Board,  installed  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Group's  legislative  committee. 
County  Superintendent  Randolph 
Benton  said  Wednesday  (Nov.  10). — • 
Raleigh  Times. 

High  Point.  Health  education,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  health  department,  teach- 
ers and  parents  of  school  children,  is 
gaining  momentum  week  by  week  in 
local  schools  under  the  guidance  of 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Hasty,  school 
health  educator. — High  Point  Enter- 
prise. 

Shelby.  Three  distributive  educa- 
tion students  from  Shelby  high  school 
accompanied  by  their  co-ordinator, 
Mrs.  Pauline  Bragg,  attended  the 
Distributive  Education  regional  con- 
ference in  Salisbury  yesterday  (Nov. 
14)  and  participated  in  the  day's  pro- 
gram.— Lincolnton  Times. 

Raleigh.  School  superintendents 
will  gather  here  tomorrow  night 
(Nov.  18)  for  a  three-day  meeting  of 
the  superintendents'  division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion.— Asheville  Citizen. 
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fCommission  Recommends 
^Reorganization  of  School  Units 


As  one  of  the  ways  of  improving 
educational  opportunities  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  State  Education  Commission 
has  recommended  that  a  study  of  the 
local  organization  of  school  administra- 
tive units  be  made  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  number  of  units  and 
attendance  areas  that  can  satisfac- 
torily provide  the  educational  program 
of  the  future. 

Since  a  local  administrative  unit 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
the  provision  of  all  essential  and  desir- 
able administrative  and  supervisory  ser- 
vices, the  Commission  states,  local 
units  of  school  administration  should 
be  organized  so  as  to  assure  in  the  unit 
an  absolute  minimum  of  3500  to  4000 
school  population  and  a  desirable  mini- 
mum of  9000  to  10,000  school  population. 
Irr  1946-47,  there  were  171  county  and 
city  administrative  units  (172  at  pres- 
ent). Twelve  of  this  number  had  a 
school  population  of  1500  or  less;  37 
had  from  1501  to  3000  school  popula- 
tion ;  51  had  3001  to  6000 ;  39  had  from 
6001  to  10,000;  and  only  32  had  more 
than  10,000  school  population. 

"Small  units,"  the  Commission  report 
states,  "are  expensive  to  operate  or 
they  are  not  in  position  to  provide  the 
services  needed  by  the  children  and 
teachers.  Our  study  shows  clearly  that 
the  creation  of  large  numbers  of  small 
city  administrative  units  hinders  the 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
because  it  increases  differences  in  tax- 
paying  ability  among  local  school  ad- 
ministrative units." 

Specifically,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  "legislation  be  enacted  to 
place  on  the  State  Board  of  Education 
responsibility  with  the  assistance  of 
county  committees  on  reorganization, 
for  making  and  carrying  out  a  plan  for 
determining,  on  a  State-wide  basis,  the 
number  of  local  school  administrative 
units  and  the  number  of  school  attend- 
ance areas  that  can  satisfactorily  pro- 
vide the  educational  program  of  the 
future." 


Less  Purchasing  Power 
Reduces  Salary  Value 

A  gradual  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  during  recent  years 
has  tended  to  decrease  the  value  of 
salaries,  a  recent  study  by  the  National 
Education  Association   shows. 

"A  salary  of  $5000  still  sounds  high," 
the  report  states,  "tho  it  means  less 
than  $3000  did  before  the  war."  Accord- 
ing to  N.  E.  A.  calculations,  salaries 
today,  when  considered  on  the  basis  of 
the  August  1948  Consumers'  Price  Index, 
have  a  prewar  value  as  follows : 
Today  Prewar 

$7.000 ....$4,011 

6,500.- 3,725 

6,000._.___ _._ _  3,438 

5,500 3,152 

5,000 2,865 

4,500... __ 2,579 

4,000-.... _ 2,292 

3,500 2,006 

3,000 1,719 

2,500 _ 1,433 

2,000 1,146 

1,500... 860 

In  addition  to  the  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  value  of  salaries,  the 
N.  E.  A.  study  points  out  that  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  other  public 
employees  have  been  further  reduced  by 
the  federal  income  tax,  which  was  not 
levied  on  this  group  prior  to  1939.  This 
tax  varies  according  to  number  of 
dependents. 
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Supt.  Booth  Is  Rotary 
International  Officer 

Jean  Patrick  Booth,  Superintendent 
of  the  Kinston  City  administrative  unit 
is  serving  as  an  officer  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national, world-wide  service  organiza- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  1948-49.  As 
Governor  of  District  188,  he  is  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  36  Rotary 
Clubs  in  a  portion  of  North  Carolina. 
During  his  term  of  office,  he  will  visit 
each  of  these  Rotary  Clubs  to  offer 
advice  and  assistance  on  Botary  service 
activities  and  administration. 

Mr.  Booth,  a  graduate  of  Davidson 
College  and  New  York  University,  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Kinston 
School  System  since  1945.  Prior  to  that 
time,  he  had  been  Principal  of  the 
Kinston  High  School  since  1928.  He  is  a 
Past  President  of  the  Principal's  Divi- 
sion and  the  Latin  Teachers  Division 
of  the  Northeastern  district  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association. 
He  has  taught  for  several  summers  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  New  York 
University.  A  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Kinston  since  1928,  he  served  as 
President  in  1945-46. 

Forsyth  County  Schools 
Discontinue  Fund  Raising 

Campaigns  to  raise  funds  in  Forsyth 
County  schools  for  various  purposes 
have  been  discontinued,  it  was  recently 
announced  by  Superintendent  Ralph  H. 
Brimley. 

The  board  of  education  voted  to  dis- 
continue such  campaigns,  he  stated,  and 
as  a  result  school  children  will  not  be 
asked  to  take  part  in  them.  Last  year 
there  were  19  such  campaigns  in  the 
county  schools. 

Worthy  organizations  will  be  allowed 
chapel  time  to  present  to  school  children 
information  about  their  group.  If  it  is 
felt  that  there  is  educational  value  in 
membership  in  an  organization,  the 
teacher  may  pay  the  dues  from  funds 
which  she  is  given  on  an  allotment 
basis  for  classroom  expenses. 

According  to  Superintendent  Brimley, 
"This  is  one  of  the  greatest  forward 
steps  this  county  has  made  in  the  field 
of  education.  I  predict  that  it  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  will 
reach  to  counties  all  over  the  State." 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says  . 


It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  on  bad  weather  days  some  schools  have 
observed  what  is  called  a  "rainy  day''  schedule,  or  short  day.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  practice  is  a  violation  of  the  law  (section  115-58)  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"The  length  of  the  school  day  shall  be  determined  by  the  county  board 
of  education  for  all  public  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  and  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  all  other  schools :  Provided  the  minimum  time  for  which  teachers 
shall  be  employed  in  the  schoolroom  or  on  the  school  grounds  supervising 
the  activities  of  children  shall  not  be  less  than  six  hours.  But  county  boards 
of  education  may  authorize  rural  schools  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  farm  demand  it,  to  be  conducted  for  less 
than  six  hours  a  day.  .  .  ." 

This  section  of  the  law  seems  to  be  clear  in  stating  that  six  hours  is  the 
minimum  work  day  for  teachers.  County  boards  or  boards  of  trustees  may 
set  a  longer  period  of  time.  There  is  nothing  said  about  inclement  weather, 
or  a  shorter  work  day  except  when  agricultural  needs  demand  it.  Even  in 
the  latter  case  the  use  of  a  short  day  schedule  would  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  county  board  of  education  rather  than  the  principal. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  question,  although  not  mentioned  in 
the  law,  which  I  think  is  highly  important.  That  is  how  it  relates  to  children. 
The  daily  schedule  is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  children  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  certain  amount  of  instruction.  Where  the  schedule  is 
shortened,  this  instruction  cannot  be  provided  and  as  a  consequence  the 
children  fail  to  receive  maximum  benefits :  They  will  not  get  what  has  been 
contemplated  that  they  should  have  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State, 
and  the  school  which  follows  such  practices  will  not  have  fulfilled  its  duties 
in  this  respect. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  schools  will  not  only  conform  to  the  law  as  it 
concerns  the  work  day  of  the  teachers,  but  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child's  welfare  will  prevail  to  the  end  that  effective  instruction  will  be  given 
at  all  times  and  in  all  schools. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Warning 

Recently  State  Superintendent  Erwin  was 
notified  that  an  organization  known  as  "The 
National  Council  for  American  Education"  was 
working  in  several  states. 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  something  about  this 
organization — its  backing  and  purposes — the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
made  an  investigation.  Nothing  was  found 
except  a  news  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  of  August  25,  1948.  This 
article  presents  information  indicating  the  or- 
ganization to  be  "fascist  and  subversive,"  ac- 
cording to  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark. 

This  warning  is  made  to  principals  and  super- 
intendents in  order  that  they  may  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  activities  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  this  State  and  to  suggest  that  they  clear 
any  matters  concerning  similar  organizations 
with  the  Department  before  they  affiliate  with 
them. 

Unfair  Effect 

Do  you  know  how  the  retirement  system 
affects  you  when  you  become  eligible  for  retire- 
ment? 

Do  you  know  that  if  you  die  while  employed 
no  benefits  will  accrue  to  your  beneticiary  ex- 
cept the  amount  deducted  from  your  monthly 
check  plus  interest?  You  must  file  an  applica- 
tion 30  days  prior  to  retirement  before  other 
benefits  will  be  paid  to  your  beneficiary  if  you 
die  while  employed  or  prior  to  the  end  of  your 
selected  date  of  retirement. 

Do  you  know  that  "retirement  status"  can 
be  established  by  filing  application  for  retire- 
ment, by  accepting  benefits  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  then  by  waiving  retirement  benefits  return 
to  State  employment?  We  understand  that  this 
can  be  done. 

We  think  that  these  provisions  of  the  Retire- 
ment Act  are  unfair  in  that  the  employee  who 
has  the  knowledge  will  get  his  papers  in  line  so 
that  his  beneficiary  will  receive  the  maximum 
benefits  when  he  dies.  Then,  too,  this  effect  of 
the  law  gives  an  advantage  to  that  employee 
who  is  financially  able  to  actually  retire  and 
receive  benefits,  whereas  those  not  financially 


able  will  die  on-the-job,  and  thus  prevent  his 
beneficiary  from  receiving  maximum  benefits. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  all 
employees  alike  should  be  permitted  to  select 
the  option  desired  for  retirement  which  upon 
either  death  or  retirement  would  become  effec- 
tive, that  is  if  the  employee  is  eligible  by  age  or 
experience  in  accordance  with  the  law  for  re- 
tirement. 

Naturally,  such  a  proposal  would  require  that 
more  money  be  paid  out  by  the  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  employees  would  fair  alike  in 
the  matter  of  retirement  and  no  advantage 
would  be  given  to  those  "who  know,"  to  those 
who  are  financially  able  to  retire,  or  to  those  in 
whose  behalf  special  efforts  are  made. 

Baby  Food 

Baby  food  is  the  fastest  moving  item  on  the 
grocers'  shelves  today,  "Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing" reports  in  its  September  1948  issue. 

Statistics  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
indicate  25,000  more  births  in  North  Carolina 
in  1947  than  in  1945. 

A  recent  survey  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  indicates  the  need  for  more  than 
$150,000,000  worth  of  school  buildings,  $100,- 
000,000  worth  immediately. 

Now,  what  do  these  facts  portend?  Simply 
that  there  is  at  present  a  crisis  in  the  school 
building  situation  and  that  this  crisis  is  going  to 
become  even  worse  than  it  is,  unless  something 
is  done  immediately. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Under  present  laws  the 
local  units  are  responsible  for  all  capital  outlay 
expenditures.  The  State  has  assumed  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  schools 
for  a  nine  months  term. 

A  survey  of  the  several  units  reveals  the  lack 
of  sufficient  taxable  wealth  available  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  in  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  counties.  Both  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  State  Education  Commission 
(majority  report)  have  recommended  State  aid 
in  the  form  of  grants.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  way  by  which  the  needed  buildings  may 
be  obtained.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1945  to  supply  the  need. 


Commission  Recommends  Long-Term  School  Building  Program 


Because  72  of  the  100  counties  are 
unable  to  finance  a  needed  school  build- 
ing program,  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission has  recommended  a  six-year 
program  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

Specifically,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission-  as  to  school  plants  are 
as  follows : 

1.  To  replace  at  least  400  white  and 
1,000  Negro  school  plants  which  should 
be  abandoned,  there  should  be  erected 
3,500  elementary  classrooms,  2,500  high 
school  classrooms,  2,500  special  instruc- 
tion rooms,  and  1,500  large  general 
rooms  for  white  schools ;  and  3,500  ele- 
mentary classrooms,  1,500  high  school 
classrooms,  1,500  special  instruction 
rooms,  and  1,000  large  general  rooms 
for  Negro  schools.  This  makes  a  total 
of  17,500  needed  rooms  plus  the  acces- 
sory administrative  and  service  facili- 
ties. 

2.  The  State  should  undertake  a 
school  construction  program  for  the 
erection  of  the  foregoing  and  other 
needed  facilities,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150- 
000,000  as  follows:  sites  $1,500,000, 
new  buildings  $78,500,000,  additions 
$18,000,000,  renovation  $12,000,000,  and 
equipment  $10,000,000. 

3.  A  school  plant  financing  plan 
should  be  developed  to  provide  at  least 
$100,000,000  during  the  next  six  years 
for  the  most  urgently  needed  facilities. 
The  finance  plan  should  provide  for 
annual  State  allotments  for  capital 
outlay  based  upon  State  allotted  teach- 
ers and  taxpaying  ability.  Furthermore, 
as  much  as  practicable  and  needed  for 
this  urgent  six  year  program  should  be 
provided  from  State  surplus  funds. 

4.  The  plant  financing  plan  should  be 
based  on  a  need  -  and  -  ability  formula 
which  allocates  need  according  to  the 
number  of  State  allotted  teachers  in  the 
counties  and  local  effort  according  to 
the  taxpaying  abilities  of  the  counties. 

5.  State  school  plant  aid  should  be 
made  available  only  for  projects  the 
locations  and  plans  for  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Division  of  School- 
house  Planning  of  the  Stale  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  under  regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

6.  The  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Plan- 
ning should  (a)  prepare,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  school 
plant  regulations,  and  be  given  the 
authority  to  enforce  these  regulations 
when  they  are  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  ;  ( b )  prepare  and 
issue  guide  manuals  beyond  regidatory 


State  Aid  Advocated;  Other 
Recommendations  Made 


authority;  and  (c)  provide  extensive 
consultative  service  on  county  school 
plant  surveys,  functional  planning,  and 
plant  management. 

7.  The  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Plan- 
ning, with  co-operation  from  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  should  expand 
and  improve  the  program  for  training 
the  personnel  for  school  plant  operation 
and  maintenance. 

8.  The  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Plan- 
ning should  be  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing in  addition  to  the  Director :  two 
field  supervisors  for  suveys  and  func- 
tional planning,  one  supervisor  of  land- 
scaping, one  supervisor  of  plant  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  one  draftsman, 
and  the  necessary  statistical  and  cleri- 
cal services.  Adequate  travel  allowance 
should  be  made. 

9.  The  State  should  develop  some 
form  of  Statewide  school  plant  insur- 
ance program  such  as  State  self  insur- 
ance, State  underwriting,  or  purchase 
of  long  term  contracts  from  approved 
insurance   companies. 

10.  The  location  of  school  centers  and 
the  size,  type,  and  location  of  school 
plants  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  careful  studies  or  surveys.  The 
organization  of  administrative  units  and 
attendance  areas,  selection  of  sites, 
development  of  building  plans,  and 
selection  of  equipment  should  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  educational 
programs  and  community  services  to  be 
accommodated   in   each   plant. 

11.  School  plant  planning  should  be  a 
co-operative  undertaking  involving  the 
State  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning, 
county  and  local  school  administrators 
and  supervisors,  teachers,  custodians, 
pupils,  non-school  public  agencies,  inter- 
ested lay  groups,  architects,  and  engi- 
neers. 

12.  Each  school  administrative  unit, 
or  two  or  more  units  in  co-operation, 
should  provide  a  school  plant  main- 
tenance staff  and  warehouse  and  service 
shops  for  a  continuous  and  scheduled 
program  of  plant  repairs  and  renova- 
tion. Adequate  budgets  should  be  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose. 


13.  Trained  custodians  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  ratio  of  one  full  time 
custodian  for  approximately  every  ten 
teachers. 

14.  In  planning  new  school  plants 
and  additions,  and  in  remodeling  exist- 
ing ones,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  following  features : 

(a)  Large  well  planned  school  sites 
with  ample  space  for  buildings,  drives, 
plantings,  and  areas  for  school  and 
community  recreations. 

(b)  Special  provisions  for  community 
use  of  school  buildings. 

(c)  Window  design,  artificial  illumi- 
nation, and  color  schemes  as  they  affect 
visual  comfort  and  efficiency. 

(d)  One  story  buildings  wherever 
feasible. 

(e)  Large  classrooms  with  adequate 
supply  cabinets,  and  with  work  counters 
and  sinks  in  the  elementary  schools. 

(f)  Adequate  and  suitably  equipped 
special  instruction  rooms  for  science, 
art,  homemaking,  business  education, 
music  and  band,  general  and  vocational 
shops  and  libraries. 

(g)  Special  rooms  and  facilities  for 
children  who  are  handicapped  to  the 
extent  that  they  need  such  facilities. 

(h)  Auditoriums  with  stages  ade- 
quate for  dramatics,  physical  recrea- 
tion facilities  with  dressing  and  shower 
suites,  and  suitable  lunchrooms  with 
food  service  facilities. 

( i )  Special  wiring  and  installations 
for  audio-visual  aids. 

(j)  Adequate  and  suitable  office 
space  for  the  principal  and  his  central 
staff,  counseling  and  guidance  officers, 
conference  rooms,  teachers'  work  rooms, 
parents'  rooms,  and  student  activity 
rooms. 

(k)   Health  suites  and  rest  rooms. 

( 1 )  Efficient  installations  for  heat- 
ing, ventilating,  and  custodial  service ; 
and  adequate  and  properly  located 
sanitary  provisions. 

(m)   Ample  storage  space  to  meet  all 


(n)  Garages,  with  suitable  equip- 
ment, for  the  storage  and  maintenance 
of  school  busses. 

(o)  Adequate  and  convenient  facili- 
ties for  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
local  school  administrative  unit. 
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State  Association  Asks 
That  Forestry  Be  Taught 

Forestry  instruction  was  recom- 
mended to  be  included  in  the  public 
schools  by  the  North  Carolina  Forestry 
Association  at  its  annual  meetiug  in 
Raleigh  on  November  16-17,  1948. 

"Be  It  Resolved,"  Resolution  10  reads, 
"that  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  As- 
sociation go  on  record  that  Forestry 
instruction  be  included  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  grades  and 
high  schools.  Practical  demonstration 
through  extension  to  show  money  value 
of  timber  growing  through  land  areas 
operated  by  the  schools." 

The  resolution  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Brwin. 

NEA  Defense  Commission 
Urges  Fair  Dismissal 
Legislation  For  Teachers 

In  a  report  issued  recently  a  commis- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion takes  the  position  that  it  is 
"unprofessional  for  a  school  board  to 
operate  without  a  carefully  organized 
procedure  of  fair  dismissal"  for  teach- 
ers. 

Dean  Harold  Benjamin  of  the  College 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  chairman  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democ- 
racy through  Education,  declared  in  a 
foreword  to  the  report  that  an  investi- 
gation which  the  group  made  in  Arizona 
raises  "the  question  of  whether  boards 
of  education  and  administrative  officers 
are  ever  justified  in  dropping  teachers 
without  explanation,  charges,  and  hear- 
ings." 

In-  taking  the  stand  that  it  is  un- 
professional for  a  school  board  to  oper- 
ate without  fair  dismissal  procedures, 
Dean  Benjamin  asserts  that :  "Like  all 
proper  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct, this  one  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  a  practice  which  is  ultimately  good 
for  the  children  is  professionally  correct 
and  one  which  is  ultimately  bad  for  the 
children"  is  professionally  incorrect- 
The  low  morale,  educational  uncer- 
tainty, and  community  unrest,  which 
appear  inevitably  in  a  community  when 
a  board  summarily  dismisses  teachers 
against  whose  characters  and  profes- 
sional competence  ik>  complaint  has 
been  made,  are  bad  for  the  children  of 
the  community." 

The  20-page  commission  report  is 
based  on  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Chandler,  Arizona,  in  dis- 
missing five  teachers  of  that  school 
system. 


Twenty  Per  Cent  of  Total  College- University 
Enrollment  At  Twenty  Institutions 

Twenty  universities  enroll  20  per  cent  of  all  college  students  in  the  TJnited  States, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

College  enrollment  figures  for  this  fall  just  relesaed  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
based  upon  returns  from  practically  all  of  the  Nation's  1,800  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  show  a  total  enrollment  of  2,410.000  the  peak  enrollment  in  higher  educa- 
tion history.  Of  this  number  486,267  are  studying  at  20  institutions,  as  follows : 

Institution  Total  Enrollment 

1.  New   York   University 47,647 

2.  University    of    California _1 43,469 

3.  City  College  of  New  York 28,567 

4.  Columbis    University _2S,000 

5.  University  of  Minnesota 27,243 


University  of  Illinois- - -.25.920 

Ohio  State  University 23,929 

Northwestern  University 23,788 

University  of  Indiana - 23,131 

University  of  Southern  California 22,740 

University  of  Wisconsin. _ 22,353 

University  of  Michigan 21,002 

Syracuse  University..... _. 19,698 

University  of  Texas 19,676 

University  of  Pittsburgh 19,526 

University    of    Pennsylvania 18,644 

Boston  University 18,617 

Wayne  University. — 18.455 

Temple  University  __ 17,212 

University  of   Washington 16,650 


Total 486,261 


Asheville  Forms 
Friends  of  School  Group 

An  organization  to  strengthen  the 
public  school  system  in  Asheville  was 
formed  last  month  by  a  group  of  leaders 
representing  various  civic  clubs  in  the 
city. 

Friends  of  the  Public  Schools  was  the 
name  chosen  by  the  group  of  this  new 
organization.  A  general  improvement  of 
the  city  school  system  is  its  aim.  Some 
of  the  items  to  be  considered  immedi- 
ately are:  the  need  for  specialized 
teachers  in  subjects  like  music,  an  ex- 
panded school  district,  and  additional 
funds  from  local  governmental  units. 

In  an  editorial  the  Asheville  Citizen 
says  "The  Citizen  hopes  that  this  sub- 
stantially 'grass  roots'  movement  will 
grow  and  acquire  real  meaning.  Our 
schools  can  be  only  as  good  as  the 
community  wills  them  to  be.  In  many 
areas  of  education  in  Asheville  much  is 
being  done  with  a  pitiful  little." 

In  a  letter  to  State  Superintendent 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  City  Superintendent 
J.  W.  Byers  states.  "I  really  think  it 
(the  organization)  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  things  that  has  happened 
since  I  have  been  in  Asheville, 


Bible  Teaching  Off 

There  are  187  schools  which  offer 
courses  in  the  Bible  this  year,  it  is 
learned  from  a  Report  on  Bible  Teach- 
ing in  N.  C.  Public  Schools  recently 
released  by  the  North  Carolina  Council 
of  Churches. 

Last  year,  the  report  shows,  229 
schools  in  51  counties  had  119  teachers 
who  gave  Bible  instruction  to  37.518 
pupils.  This  year  the  187  schools  pro- 
viding weekday  religious  programs  are 
located  in  43  counties.  They  have  95 
teachers  and  29.838  students.  Only  two 
of  the  95  teachers  are  Negro. 

As  to  whether  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  Champaign-McCol- 
lum  Case,  has  caused  the  decrease  in 
number  of  schools  offering  Bible,  the 
report  states  "it  is  difficult  to  say." 
Some  communities  have  enlarged  its 
program  of  Bible,  the  report  states, 
there  are  seven  new  communities.  The 
19  communities  becoming  inactive  failed 
to  reopen  because  of  the  lack  of  fi- 
nances, insufficient  pupils,  lack  of  trans- 
portation for  the  teacher,  and  poor 
organization  and  administration.  Only 
four  closed  because  of  a  questioning  of 
the  legality  of  the  program. 
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Citizens  Believe  Schools  Should 
Emphasize  Personality  Development 


The  schools  of  the  State  should  place 
more  emphasis  on  how  to  get  along 
with  others,  how  to  study  effectively, 
religious  training  and  sex  education, 
North  Carolina  citizens  believe. 

W.  H.  Plemmons,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  State  Education  Commission, 
recently  sent  questionnaires  to  30,000 
citizens  of  the  State. 

The  public  called  for  more  emphasis 
on  developing  a  well-rounded  person- 
ality, and  preparing  for  marriage  and 
parenthood.  The  citizens  also  believe 
that  the  schools  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to  understanding  the  operation  of 
government. 

The  majority  of  the  citizens  favored 
teaching  high  school  children  about 
economic  theories,  such  as  capitalism, 
socialism  and  communism,  and  a  slight- 
ly smaller  number  desired  the  teaching 
of  religions,  such  as  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,  and  political  parties,  such  as 
Democratic  and  Republican. 


Of  every  ten  answering  the  question 
"Which  of  the  following  should  all 
children  be  required  to  take  in  high 
school?"  nearly  nine  said  English,  more 
than  eight  said  history,  and  seven  said 
reading  and  science.  Between  six  and 
seven  said  homemaking  and  vocational 
education.  Five  out  of  ten  would  re- 
quire algebra  and  plane  geometry  while 
three  out  of  ten  would  have  all  pupils 
study  foreign  language. 

In  criticizing  the  present  curriculum, 
persons  answering  the  questionnaire 
said  that  not  enough  attention  is  given 
to  the  individual  pupil,  and  that  schools 
try  to  hold  all  pupils  to  the  same 
standard  of  work.  They  asked  for  bet- 
ter health  education  and  services,  more 
vocational  training,  and  "encouraging 
pupils  to  think  clearly,  logically,  and 
independently." 

The  questionnaire  was  distributed 
throughout  the  State  by  school  officials, 
civic  clubs,  and  other  agencies,  as  part 
of  the  study  of  education  by  the  State 
Education  Commission. 


Newspaper  Readers  Want  Better  Schools 


Readers  of  North  Carolina  news- 
papers want  better  schools,  and  they 
know  exactly  how  they  want  their 
schools  improved. 

Returns  to  a  questionnaire  made 
available  to  all  newspapers  in  the  State 
by  the  State  Education  Commission 
show  that  the  public  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  schools.  Here"s  why : 

A  salesman  says,  "In  traveling 
through  the  northwest  section  of  our 
State,  I  pass  school  buildings  that  are 
in  appalling  conditions.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  only  a  miracle 
has  prevented  a  disaster." 

He  says  "Small  schools  with  inade- 
quate teaching  staff  and  curriculum" 
are  a  serious  weakness  in  our  educa- 
tional program.  His  letter  is  seconded 
by  a  farmer,  who  offers,  "1  would  pro- 
pose that  the  State  lower  the  number 
of  pupils  required  per  teacher,  or  force 
some  type  of  regional  consolidation-  of 
the  presenlt  inefficient  plants.  This 
would  enable  more  students  in>  our 
State  to  take  advanced  courses." 

A  woman  who  describes  herself  as 
"house  wife  and  dirt  farmer"  points 
out  that  good  roads  are  necessary  for 
good  schools.  She  says,  "In  our  part  of 
the  State,  the  southwestern,  we  are 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  good  roads 
over  which  busses  could  run,  and  our 
mountain  youths  feel  neglected  and  left 
out  of  things.  Later  on,  you 


meet  them  as  delinquents  or  criminals 
and  the  State  has  to  spend  more  on 
them  than  it  would  have  taken  to  make 
them  good  citizens." 

Another  housewife  demands  "more 
fundamentals  and  fewer  frills."  She 
says,  "It  is  appalling  to  me  when  I 
listen  to  our  young  people  read  aloud. 
Even  our  high  school  graduates  fail  to 
pronounce  simple  words  correctly." 

A  secretary  suggests  a  compulsory 
course  in  human  relationship  and  mar- 
riage, as  "practical  knowledge  that 
might  reduce  the  divorce  rate." 

Lack  of  vocational  training  in  many 
of  the  rural  schools  is  hit  by  many  of 
the  newspaper  readers  who  have  sent 
in  letters  along  with  their  answers  to 
the  questionnaires. 

As  a  housewife  says,  "There  is  the 
lack  of  an  agricultural  teacher  in  some 
rural  communities  where  agriculture  is 
the  chief  source  of  income.  This  dis- 
crimination as  regards  schooling  has 
been  a  constant  drain  on  better  rural 
life,  because  better  thinking  and  more 
progressive  parents  have  been  forced  to 
move  to  town  in  order  to  provide  an 
education   for  their  children." 

A  secretary  adds  "vocational  classes 
should  be  added  and  some  of  the  pres- 
ent subject  requirements  taken  off." 

A  former  school  teacher  who  left  the 
profession  "because  of  low  salaries  and 
other  disagreeable  conditions"  says  that 


Home  Movies  Educational 

As  a  result  of  the  vast  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  audiovisual  training 
techniques,  the  home  movie  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools 
in  our  American  education  system, 
according  to  J.  H.  McNabb,  president  of 
Bell  and  Howell  Company,  Chicago. 

Today,  more  than  200,000  16mm 
projectors  aire  in  use— about  30,000  of 
them  in  schools,  13,000  in  churches  and 
the  remainder  in  homes,  clubs  and  in- 
dustry. The  camera  industry  now  has 
capacity  to  produce  16mm  projectors  at 
the  rate  of  over  100,000  a  year,  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  previous  annual 
output. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  projector 
production,  there  has  been  material 
growth  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
films  available  to  home  movie  machine 
owners  at  nominal  rental  fees.  The 
wealth  of  subject  matter  ranges  from 
topics  on  scientific  agriculture  to  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency,  from 
industry  and  manufacturing  to  life  in 
Tibet. 

Visual  education  some  years  ago  be- 
gan to  assume  importance  as  a  dynamic 
and  effective  doorway  to  learning.  The 
armed  forces  utilized  the  medium  ex- 
tensively in  training  recruits  and  specia- 
lists. Social  workers  long  have  endorsed 
the  home  movie  as  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  fighting  juvenile  delinquency. 
Churches  are  among  the  most  intensive 
users  of  educational  films. 

Audio-visual  education  is  becoming 
such  a  vital  force  in  our  grade  schools 
and  colleges  that  many  universities  now 
are  conducting  special  departments  for 
research  into  new  and  broader  use  of 
the  medium.  Mr.  McNabb  feels  that  the 
day  is  not  too  far  distant  when  the 
home  movie  (silent  and  sound)  will  be 
an  important  factor  not  only  in  teaching 
in  our  country  but  also  in  spreading  the 
democratic  way  of  life  throughout  the 
world. 

salaries  for  teachers  should  be  raised 
considerably  to  attract  those  trained 
teachers  who  are  now  working  in  pri- 
vate industry.  This  former  teacher  adds 
that  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  the  general  public  is  a 
serious  handicap  to  better  schools. 

Among  the  good  features  of  the 
present  school  system,  the  returns  indi- 
cated, are  "the  desire  to  progress" ; 
"consolidated  schools  that  make  for 
better  schools  with  more  teachers,  bet- 
ter equipment  and  a  wider  range  of 
subject  matter" ;  "improved  lunchroom 
facilities"  ;  "fine  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  our  State  (who)  are  doing  a  really 
splendid  job  despite  the  handicaps ;  and 
"healthy  discontent  with  things  as  they 
are." 
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Temple  Univ.  Announces 
1949  Reading  Clink  Institute 

The  Sixth  Annual  Reading  Clinic 
Institute  at  Temple  University  has  been 
announced  far  the  week  of  January  31, 
1949.  Emphasis  this  year  will  be  on  the 
semantic,  or  meaning,  approach  to 
reading.  Activities  of  the  preceding  in- 
stitutes will  be  summarized  in  terms  of 
the  three  approaches  used :  differenti- 
ated reading  instruction,  the  integrated 
language  arts  approach,  and  reading 
needs  in  content  aa-eas.  Semantic  analy- 
sis techniques  will  be  described  and 
demonstrated  in  relation  to  develop- 
mental, corrective  and  remedial  reading. 

In  addition  to  an  unusually  fine 
selection  of  exhibits  on  books,  supplies, 
and  equipment,  a  special  exhibit  of 
school  work  has  been  planned. 

All  advance  registrations  must  be 
verified  prior  to  the  date  of  the  insti- 
tute. For  a  copy  of  the  program  and 
other  institute  information,  write:  The 
Reading  Clinic  Secretary,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


Supt.  Erwin  Calls 
Attention  To  3  Matters 

In  a  recent  letter  to  superintendents, 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
called  attention  to  three  matters  con- 
cerning the  schools.  They  were:  (1) 
the  film  "School  House  in  the  Red,"  (2) 
the  Book  Aid  Program,  and  (3)  the 
Zeal  for  Democracy  Program. 

The  film.  Superintendent  Erwin  told 
the  superintendents,  may  be  secured  by 
paying  transportation  both  ways.  It  was 
presented  to  the  schools  of  the  State  by 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  and  is  in 
charge  of  J.  E.  Miller  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service.  Running  45  min- 
utes, the  film  shows  how  the  pacrcnts 
of  a  one-teacher  rural  school  consider 
the  advisability  of  consolidation.  The 
procedures  and  classroom  situations 
shown  in  this  film  make  ir  very  helpful 
and  suggestive  to  both  teachers  and 
school  patrons. 

A  folder  designed  to  facilitate  action 
in  getting  the  Book  Aid  Program  under- 
way was  sent  to  each  local  superinten- 
dent. Superintendent  Erwin  called  on 
these  school  officials  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  this  cause. 

Another  folder,  Zeal  for  American 
Democracy,  was  enclosed  with  Superin- 
tendent Erwin's  letter.  This  program, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  needs  strengthening ;  and 
this  folder  will  suggest  materials  and 
activities  for  this  purpose,  Superinten- 
dent Erwin  stated. 


Why  Do  Executives  Fail? 


Each  year,  many  school  executives,  like  administrators  in  other  fields,  go 
down  in  failure.  But  it's  possible  to  check  the  downward  plunge  by  a  fore- 
knowledge of  why  executives  fail,  according  to  Social  Research,  Inc.,  (Chicago). 
This  organization  recently  gave  the  Washington  Dispatch  the  following  9-point 
list  of  principal  reasons  for  executive  failures : 

1.  Inability  to  grasp  broad  problems.  The  executive  who  is  lost  in  a  maze  of 
detail  is  doomed  to  mediocrity.  The  detailed-minded  man  has  his  usefulness,  but 
not  as  an  executive. 

2.  Failure  to  accept  responsibility.  The  person  who  is  at  sea  when  he  must 
accept  challenges  or  plan  use  of  his  own  time  is  not  of  the  executive  type. 

3.  Subconscious  desire  to  do  other  kinds  of  work.  Some  schoolmen  have  been 
thrust  into  executive  positions  when  they  would  (and  should)  rather  teach, 
carry  on  research  or  write  textbooks. 

4.  Subconscious  desire  to  be  someone  else.  A  man  will  not  make  a  good 
executive  if  his  ambitions  are  concerned  with  self  and  not  with  the  goals  of 
the  profession  or  the  system  in  which  he  works. 

5.  "A  yen  for  express  trains."  This  may  take  the  form  of  impatience ;  jumping 
at  conclusions ;  or  an  urge  for  professional  climbing  by  skipping  intermediate 
rungs  on  the  ladder. 

6.  Inability  to  accept  differences  of  opinions  or  criticism  from  other  execu- 
tives;  inability  to  make  room  for  others  (this  is  an  addiction  to  the  "favorite 
child"  role)  ;  and  resistance  to  direction  or  supervision  from  higher  officials. 

7.  Arrogance  with  subordinates.  This  usually  leads  to  bitterness  within  a 
department  or  organization  and  to  bad  morale. 

8.  Prejudices.  Whether  an  executive  harbors  deep-seated  biases  against 
certain  ways  of  setting  up  a  letter  or  against  differences  in  persons — prejudices 
interfere  with  honest  judgment,  and  prevent  him  from  using  the  best  in  an 
employee. 

9.  Overemphasis  on  work.  If  the  school  executive  has  no  outside  interests  or 
concentrates  all  his  energies  on  his  job,  he  is  apt  to  be  overly  sensitive  to  any 
frustrations  at  his  work.  Result :  many  hard-working  executives  become  failures. 


Federal  Official  Praises 
Lunch  Bulletin  Committee 

The  School  Lunch  Bulletin  Committee 
appointed  last  fall  by  State  Superinten- 
dent Clyde  A.  Erwin  to  prepare  a 
bulletin  on  the  School  Lunchroom  in 
North  Carolina  was  recently  com- 
mended favorably  by  H.  C.  Albin,  Act- 
ing Director,  Food  Distribution  Pro- 
grams Branch  wTith  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration. 

In  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Erwin 
Mir.  Albin  said : 

"A  member  of  my  staff,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Morris,  has  told  me  about  the 
School  Lunch  Bulletin  Committee  meet- 
ing which  she  attended  in  Raleigh, 
November  12.  I  am  greatly  impressed 
by  the  long  list  of  persons  representing 
various  interests  who  are  working  with 
you.  I  am  convinced  that  the  participa- 
tion of  a  group  of  people  in  a  project 
of  this  nature  will  do  much  to  further 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  is  our 
hope  that  other  states  will  follow  your 
lead  in  developing  a  co-operative  pro- 
gram of  work.  We  plan  to  tell  others 
about  it." 

It  is  the  plan  to  have  the  work  of 
each  subcommittee  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Supervisor,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley, 
by  the  26th  of  this  month. 


Board  Proposes  Higher 
Teachers'  Salary  Schedule 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
proposed  a  teachers'  salary  schedule 
ranging  from  $2400  annually  to  $3600 
for  teachers  holding  Class  A  certifi- 
cates and  with  proportionate  increases 
for  teachers  holding  other  certificates. 
A  budget  for  instructional  salaries 
based  upon  this  proposed  schedule  has 
been  presented  to  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission.  The  recommendations  of 
that  Commission  are  contained  in  the 
Budget   Report. 

Supt.  Bunn  Becomes 
College  President 

Superintendent  B.  D.  Bunn  of  the 
Granville  County  schools  was  recently 
elected  to  head  Chowan  College,  a 
junior  Baptist  institution  located  at 
Murfreesboro.  He  will  begin  his  new 
duties  April  1,  it  is  learned. 

Mr.  Bunn  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Granville  schools  for  the  past  14 
years.  He  was  principal  of  the  Apex 
High  School  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Bunn  is  a  graduate  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  and  he  has  taken  work 
also  at  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Average  State  Support  is  $72.27  Per  Pupil       Probationers  Have 


North  Carolina's  State  school  support 
of  .$72.27  per  pupil  enrolled  for  1948-49 
is  $1.97  greater  than  the  national  aver- 
age state  support  of  $70.30  per  pupil, 
figures  recently  computed  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Teachers  Association  show. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that 
State  support  iu  North  Carolina  is  near 
the  top,  figures  based  on  enrollment  of 
pupils  show  17  states  that  exceed  North 
Carolina's  average.  Three  of  these  17, 
Florida.  Louisiana  and  Texas,  are 
southern   states. 

The  following  table  gives  these  aver- 
age per  pupil  figures,  total  state  support 
for  194S-49  divided  by  1947-48  enroll- 
ment, for  the  states : 


1.  Washington 

2.  Delaware 

3.  California 

4.  Michigan 

5.  Louisiana 

0.  New   Mexico 

7.  Florida 

8.  Nevada 

9.  Utah 

10.  Oregon 

11.  New   York 

12.  West    Virginia 

13.  Texas 

14.  Ohio 

15.  Arizona 
16    Maryland 


$170.00 
*  160.22 
126.54 
121.65 
120.22 
118.68 
110.47 
100.00 
99.26 
93.18 
85.33 
84.04 
79.65 
78.38 
76.87 
74.17 


Dispatch  Gives  Exercise 
Advice  To  Men  Over  40 

Schoolmen  over  40  should  have  at 
least  two  different  forms  of  exercise  for 
health's  sake,  according  to  Educator's 
Washington  Dispatch.  "If  you  go  in  for 
competitive  spoils,"  the  Dispatch  says, 
"be  sure  to  continue  also  with  a  sport 
such  as  the  gym  class,  golf,  trap  shoot- 
ing, fishing  or  bowling.  These  are  anti- 
dotes to  competitive  exercises. 

"Exercise  after  40  should  include  a 
minimum  of  competition.  Most  desirable 
type  of  exercise  is  the  double  games 
(divided  responsibility  type)  since  there 
is  less  tension  connected  with  them. 

"If  you've  dropped  your  exercise  since 
college  days,  and  wish  to  resume  them, 
first  go  to  your  physician  for  a  check- 
up. Under  a  supervising  hand  you  can 
gradually  bring  your  body  to  a  point 
where  you  can  take  the  exercise  of 
your  choice.  Play  any  game  in  the  easy, 
relaxed  way  a  good  swimmer  swims 
and  you  will  find  that  not  age  but  the 
way  the  game  is  played  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  fatiguing  or  refreshing 
exercise." 


17.  Wyoming 

18.  North   Carolina 

19.  Minnesota 

20.  Alabama 

21.  Pennsylvania 

22.  South  Carolina 

23.  Indiana 

24.  Tennessee 

25.  Georgia 

26.  Missouri 

27.  Arkansas 

28.  Virginia 

29.  Colorado 

30.  Montana 

31.  Connecticut 

32.  Oklahoma 

33.  New  Jersey 

34.  Idaho 

35.  Maine 

36.  Kentucky 

37.  Illinois 

38.  Kansas 

39.  North   Dakota 

40.  Mississippi 

41.  Wisconsin 

42.  Rhode  Island 

43.  New    Hampshire 

44.  Vermont 

45.  Iowa 

46.  South  Dakota 

47.  Massachusetts 

48.  Nebraska 
*Data  for  1946-47. 
fData  for  1945-46. 


Erwin  Protests 
BEA  Resolution 


72.73 
72.27 
70.33 
68.46 
67.93 
63.87 
62.28 
62.03 
57.79 
55.04 
53.01 
49.75 
44.18 
43.80 
43.65 
42.72 
41.24 
40.59 
39.48 
39.09 
35.05 
34.76 
32.89 
32.77 
32.24 
31.77 
28.99 
t28.70 
23.96 
21.07 
13.83 
1.73 


In  a  recent  letter  to  Mollis  P.  Guy, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  Busi- 
ness Education  Association,  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  pro- 
tested the  action  of  the  Association  in 
passing  a  resolution  recently  "that  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  cease 
to  act  as  sponsors  or  promoters  of 
organizations  of  students  that  en-com- 
pass only  federally  aided  programs." 

According  to  Superintendent  Erwin, 
this  resolution  "appears  to  be  a  direct 
attack  on  the  organization  called  'The 
Distributive  Clubs  of  America,'  which 
was  organized  at  a  national  meeting  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee  in  1946." 

"The  distributive  education  clubs  are 
needed  and  should  be  encouraged.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  should  furnish  the  same 
sponsorship  to  the  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Clubs  of  America  that  it  now  gives 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and 
to  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 
I  therefore  disagree  emphatically  with 
the  last  paragraph  of  your  resolution." 


Very  Little  Education 

That  education  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  number  of  probationers  is  vividly 
shown  by  the  chart  on  Education  in  the 
latest  Report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Probation  Commission.  Out  of  a  total 
of  4,459  probationers  on-  June  30,  1948, 
the  report  shows,  only  206  or  4.6  per 
cent  had  completed  high  school.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  further  shows 
that  only  one  teacher  and  183  students 
were  included,  or  about  4.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  probationers. 

Breaking,  entering,  larceny  and  re- 
ceiving was  the  offense  of  a  greatest 
number  of  probationers.  Laborers  were 
in  the  majority  of  offenders.  Only  ten 
college  graduates  were  included  in  the 
total. 

Interest  in  Guidance  Grows 

Judging  by  recent  letters  to  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance,  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
interest  in  guidance  is  growing  among 
the  schools  of  the   State. 

Excerpts  from  these  letters  indicate 
the  growing  interest  in  guidance  and 
counseling  activities,  Miss  Barrett 
states.  For  example,  in  Reidsville,  the 
principal  and  guidance  director  writes : 
"The  following  items  are  a  few  of  the 
guidance  activities :  Individual  confer- 
ences are  held  with  each  senior  and  any 
student  who  is  going  to  work  after  his 
graduation  from  high  school.  Tests  are 
frequently  given  in  this  school.  Our 
follow-up  program  helps  us  to  know  if 
the  graduates  are  properly  adjusted 
and  the  counselor  spends  much  time 
counseling  former  graduates." 

From  Rockingham  City  Schools  the 
superintendet  writes,  "At  a  recent  meet- 
ing I  discussed  with  the  members  of  the 
faculty  some  possible  activities  in  the 
field  of  guidance.  I  think  it  would  be 
fine  if  you  could  follow-up  this  be- 
ginning with  additional,  information 
which  you  might  wish  to  discuss  at  a 
general  high  school  faculty  meeting." 

The  guidance  director  of  the  Appa- 
lachian High  School  writes  :  "Under  our 
present  situation,  we  have  a  guidance 
committee  which  consists  of  a  chair- 
man, three  other  faculty  members  and 
three  students.  Each  teacher  has  one 
free  period  a  day  to  be  used  for  counsel- 
ing students." 

The  principal  of  the  South  Fork  High 
School,  Forsyth  County  states  that 
"One  of  our  chief  objectives  this  year 
is  to  make  a  card  catalog  of  the  jobs 
in  and  around  Winston-Salem  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  our  graduates." 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Supt.  Erwin  Named 
President  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
was  named  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council 
which  met  recently  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Superintendent  Erwin  had  served  as 
vice  president  last  year  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Council's  legislative  commit- 
tee for  five  years.  The  Council  is  made 
up  of  the  heads  of  schools  of  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Comment  by  the  press  of  the  State 
on  this  honor  that  has  come  to  Superin- 
tendent Erwin  and  the  Department 
which  he  leads  has  been  most  favorable. 
Typical  of  this  comment  was  the  fol- 
lowing by  Editor  Santford  Martin  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal : 

An  Honor  Richly  Deserved 

At  its  meeting  this  week,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  extended  heartiest 
congratulations  to  one  of  its  members, 
Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  upon  the 
recognition  that  has  been  accorded  him 
by  educational  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Erwin  recently  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  National  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  in  the  field  of  public  education, 
our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  has  achieved  distinction  as 
a  national  leader  which  reflects  great 
credit  not  only  on  his  own  ability  and 
record  as  a  head  of  a  great  State  school 
system  but  also  on  the  progress  and 
efficiency  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

In  calling  Dr.  Erwin  to  this  position 
of  leadership  in  the  Nation,  the  Chief 
School  Officers  of  the  forty-eight  States 
paid  tribute  both  to  his  dynamic  leader- 
ship and  to  our  State's  leadership  in 
public  education  in  the  South. 

All  who  have  observed  Dr.  Erwin's 
efforts  through  the  years  to  build  a 
better  school  system  in  North  Carolina 
join  the  State  Boaird  of  Education,  we 
are  sure,  in  recognizing  this  new  honor 
that  has  come  to  him  as  one  that  is 
richly  deserved.  Certainly  in  the  recent 
election  the  voters  left  no  room  for 
doubt  about  their  support  of  the  type  of 
leadership  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  giving  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  North  Carolina.  In 
electing  Dr.  Erwin  to  serve  another 
four-year  term  in  the  office  he  now 
holds,  the  people  gave  him  and  the  De- 
partment he  heads  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence. 

North  Carolinians  everywhere  should 
be  proud  of  the  high  honor  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country  have  bestowed  upon 
our  State  Superintendent  of  Public- 
Instruction.  It  is  a  deserved  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  service  he  is  perform- 
ing for  the  cause  of  public  education 


From  a  Letter 
To  a  Friend 

Senator  Capper  says: 

"...  Unpaid  though  he  usually 
is,  a  member  of  the  school  board 
has  one  of  the  most  responsible 
jobs  in  the  community.  We  ought 
to  try  to  get  the  best  folks  we  can 
for  these  positions.  Board  members 
should  be  people  of  good  common 
sense — and  as  free  as  possible 
from  religious,  racial,  and  social 
prejudices.  School  systems  have 
been  ruined  by  board  members 
who  insisted  on  giving  teaching 
jobs  to  their  relatives  or  their  fel- 
low church  members  or  fellow 
lodge  members. 

Board  members  don't  need  to 
be  learned  people,  but  they  should 
be  thoughtful  people.  They  should 
be  interested  in  children,  and  in 
trying  to  give  the  youngsters 
broader  and  sounder  schooling 
than  they  themselves  got. 

Finally,  they  ought  to  be  good 
judges  of  people,  There  are  many 
pretty  smart  and  capable  men  and 
women  that  lack  this  ability. 

People  with  these  qualifications 
can  do  the  schools  a  world  of  good. 
You  may  have  practically  to  draft 
them,  but  the  effort  will  be  well 
repaid. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHUR  CAPPER'' 


Testing  Program 
To  Be  Conducted 

A  nation-wide  high  school  testing 
program  will  be  conducted  in  April  by 
the  Co-operative  Test  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  15  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  Yoork  23,  N.  Y. 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  high  school 
principals  throughout  the  nation  con- 
cerning this  proposed  program,  which 
will  test  the  high  school  students'  under- 
standing of  recent  social  and  scientific- 
developments.  A  fee  of  ten  cents  for 
each  booklet  plus  a  $2.00  school  regis- 
tration fee  are  required  for  test  scoring 
and  service.  The  test  is  designed  to  be 
administered  to  students  in  grades  10, 
11  and  12,  or  to  students  in  grade  9  if 
desired. 

Persons  interested  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  Educational  Testing 
Service. 


not  only  in  his  own  State  but  also  in  the 
Nation. 


N.  E.  A.  Commission  to 

Study  Function  of 
Public  Schools 

A  commission  of  20  educators  has 
been  appointed  to  make  a  study  during 
1949  of  the  role  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  face  of  continuing  international 
tensions. 

A  second  major  issue  which  the  com- 
mission will  study  is  the  role  of  public 
schools  in  developing  moral  and  spiri- 
tual values. 

Publication  Gives  Laws  On 
''Education  For  Freedom" 

How  many  states  require  instruction 
on  United  States  history? 

Do  all  states  require  teaching  con- 
cerning the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion? 

What  are  the  provisions  in  state 
laws  governing  the  use  of  the  American 
Flag  in  public  schools? 

Answers  to  these  and  many  other 
questions  pertinent  to  education  for 
democracy  are  presented  in  a  new  pub- 
lication of  the  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  titled  "Educa- 
tion for  Freedom  as  Provided  by  State 
Laws." 

The  analysis  made  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  state  laws  reveals  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  states  require 
the  teaching  of  United  States  history 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  While  many  of  the  states  give 
considerable  discretion  as  to  content  of 
such  history  courses,  several  states, 
including  Arkansas,  Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey, Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Washington,  give  specific 
provision  in  the  law  as  to  the  time, 
content  and  purpose  of  United  States 
history  instruction.  Excerpts  from  the 
principal  provisions  of  state  statutes 
requiring  instruction  on  United  States 
history,  the  Constitution,  ideals  and 
principles  of  American  government, 
and  patriotism,  appear  in  the  Office  of 
Education  publication. 

All  states,  except  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Texas,  and  Vermont,  have  statutes 
which  require  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  concerning  the  Constitution.  Ali 
states,  except  Kentucky  and  Maryland, 
by  law  require  such  instruction  in  high 
schools.  Many  states  which  do  not  have 
statutory  requirements  provide  for 
teaching  on  the  Constitution  by  state 
department  regulation  or  course  of 
study.  A  majority  of  the  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Education,  have 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  determine 
somewhat  specifically  what  must  be 
done  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Constitution. 


JANUARY,  1949 


Ten  Rules  For  Zestful  Living 

Once  a  year  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take  stock  of  one's  "living"  practices. 

The  following  rules  of  mental  hygiene,  adapted  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Journal  from 
Practical  School  Discipline  and  Mental  Hygiene  by  Dr.  Cutts  and  Dr.  Moseley 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  Riverside  Texts,  1941),  emphasize  some  of  the  conditions 
and  attitudes  teachers  may  well  study  : 

1.  Keep  in  the  best  possible  physical  health.  Plan  your  life  with  plenty  of 
(rest,  recreation,  and  change. 

2.  Find  work  in  line  with  your  abilities  and  interests.  Be  good  at  your  job. 

3.  Develop  interests  and  hobbies  to  enjoy  in  your  free  time. 

4.  Cultivate  some  community  activity  which  you  like  and  do  well. 

5.  Seek  friends  you  enjoy  and  maintain  friendships.  Go  to  meet  your  friends 
more  than  halfway  in  planning  work  and  play  together. 

6.  Do  things  for  people  who  need  them — not  just  out  of  duty  or  charity  but 
because  you  want  to  give  them  help  and  pleasure.  Try  to  help  and  please  others 
when  you  are  most  disturbed  yourself. 

7.  Develop  the  ability  to  rely  upon  yourself  to  make  decisions  after  reasonable 
consideration.  Assume  responsibility  that  is  rightfully  yours. 

8.  Face  reality  squarely  and  courageously.  Work  out  the  best  solution  you 
can  find  to  your  problems  and  act  upon  it. 

9.  Enjoy  the  beauty  and  humor  that  come  your  way,  and  if  you  do  not  see 
them,  keep  searching  for  them. 

10.  Exercise  your  sense  of  humor  by  laughing  with  your  pupils  and  at  your- 
self. 


New  Guidance  Booklet 
Published 

"Growing  Up"  by  R.  Floyd  Cromwell, 
Supervisor  of  Educational  and  Voca- 
tional Guidance  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  Morgan  D.  Parmerter,  As- 
sociate Professor  in  Guidance  and 
Director  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Center,  Ontario  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto,  has  recently 
been  issued.  Copies  are  available  from 
Guidance  Publications,  Box  89,  Niagara 
Square  Station,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y.  at  50 
cents  each. 

The  booklet  is  planned  particularly 
for  use  in  group  work  related  to  guid- 
ance in  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  It  contains 
text  material  and  assignment  pages.  It 
is  suitable  for  classroom  work  in  human 
relations,  and  as  a  unit  in  social  studies. 


Biography  Gives  Source 
Material  in  Occupations 

A  bibliography  on  free  and  inexpen- 
sive pamphlet  material  on  100  occupa- 
tions has  been  issued  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Information  and  Guidance 
Service  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  material  on  occupa- 
tions from  Accounting  to  Zoologist,  the 
bibliography  includes  listings  under 
general  occupations,  25  courses  of  oc- 
cupational information,  suggested  plans 
for  filing  unbound  occupational  in- 
formation, and  a  list  of  current  publi- 
cations free  to  counselors  and  libra- 
rians. 


Home  Study  Book  Free 

The  1949  Home  Study  Blue  Book 
is  a  handbook  of  vocational  informa- 
tion regarding  approved  correspondence 
courses  and  schools  covering  the  field 
of  the  various  trades,  vocations  and 
semi-professions.  It  is  a  32-page  book- 
let prepared  for  vocational  guidance 
instructors,  veteran  counsellors,  etc.  It 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  the 
National  Home  Study  Council,  839 
Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

Hillman  Makes  New 
Teacher  Study 

A  study  of  the  number  of  new  teach- 
ers employed  this  year  is  being  made  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Professional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  study  is  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  The 
North  Carolina  study  is  a  part  of  the 
national  study. 

"New"  teachers  as  defined  by  the 
Commission  are  those  teachers  who 
were  not  employed  anywhere  in  1947-48. 
Data  has  been  requested  for  both  white 
and  Negro  schools  and  grouped  into 
leaching  areas  as  follows:  (1)  those 
teaching  all  elementary  grades,  (2) 
those  teaching  grades  1-3,  (3)  those 
teaching  grades  4-7,  and  (4)  those 
teaching  in  the  high  schools  by  subject 


Brown  and  Smith  Honored 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor  of  Distri- 
butive Education  for  North  Carolina, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Supervisors  of 
Distributive  Education  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  which  met  in  Milwaukee  on 
November  30-December  3,  1948.  This 
honor  was  given  Mr.  Brown  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  leadership  in  this  field. 

At  the  same  meeting,  J,  Warren 
Smith,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  was  presented  a  life 
membership  in  the  American  Vocational 
Association  by  the  North  Carolina 
Vocational  Association. 


Dr.  Hillman  Proposes 
Program  to  Relieve 
Teacher  Shortage 

A  five-point  program  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  teachers  was  piroposed  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Hillman,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Professional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  recently 
held  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Hillman  spoke  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Curricular  Problems  and 
Research.  Also  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  teacher  shortage  were  Dr. 
H.  Arnold  Perry  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Spain 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  Dr. 
J.  B.  White  of  the  University  of 
Florida. 

In  order  to  get  more  elementary 
teachers  to  replace  those  who  are  re- 
tiring and  dying,  Dr.  Hillman  recom- 
mends : 

1.  A  program  of  guidance,  beginning 
with  elementary  grades  and  continuing 
through  college,  to  stimulate  interest  of 
students  in  becoming  teachers. 

2.  Employment  of  special  personnel 
in  the  state  departments  of  education 
to  initiate,  co-ordinate  and  direct  re- 
cruitment efforts. 

3.  Organize  in  each  county  or  city  a 
local  council  on  teacher  recruitment 
with  a  local  chairman. 

4.  Establish  a  system  of  scholarships 
adequate  in  number  and  large  enough 
to  encourage  large  numbers  of  young 
people  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

5.  Promote  the  recruitment  of  teach- 
ers through  the  press  and  other  media. 
Dr.  Hillman  also  suggested  that  a  reci- 
procity program  be  worked  out  among 
the  states  to  permit  teachers  qualified 
to  teach  in  one  state  to  teach  in  another. 
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Dispatch  Rounds  Up 
union  Polls 
Educators 


Opi 


By 


Don't  tar  the  educational  question- 
naire with  the  Gallup-Roper-Crosley 
brush,  experts  in  research  say.  Debacle 
of  the  commercial  pollsters  does  not 
discredit  survey  opinion  research  in 
education. 

The  pollsters'  Waterloo,  however, 
should  re-emphasize  several  lessons  for 
educational  investigators,  says  EL  S. 
Conrad,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  chief 
of  research  and  statistics.  The  Dis- 
patch's round  up  of  such  lessons : 

...  If  you  use  samples  and  sub- 
samples,  make  them  sufficiently  large  so 
that  errors  of  estimate  will  be  within 
reasonable   limits. 

...  In  all  questionnaire  studies  make 
every  effort  to  get  as  close  to  100  per 
cent  response  as  possible. 

.  .  .  Qualify  your  conclusions  with 
due  regard  to  those  who  do  not  respond. 

.  .  .  Don't  gloss  over  the  undecided 
vote.  Those  who  answer  "Don't  know" 
on  paper  may  later  determine  the  out- 
come of  an  issue. 

.  .  .  Make  certain  that  any  sample  of 
persons  being  queried  represents  up-to- 
the-minute  proportions  according  to  geo- 
graphic, social,  economic  or  educational 
variables. 

.  .  .  Use  the  "depth"  interview  on  a 
sizable  sample  to  find  out  the  interpre- 
tations to  be  attached  to  "yes,"  "no," 
and  "don't  know"  answers.  Such  inten- 
sive interviews  will  shed  much  light  on 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
statistics. 

With  these  and  other  precautions, 
sampling  of  opinion  on  educational 
problems  remains  important  and  desira- 
ble, adds  J.  Wayne  Wrightstond,  school 
research  officer  for  New  York  City. — 
Educator's  Washington  Dispatch. 

England  and  Wales  Launch 
Five- Year  Recruitment  Plan 

England  and  Wales  have  launched  a 
five-year  plan  for  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  teachers.  The  aim  is  to  raise 
the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the 
publicly  financed  schools  from  the 
present  196,000  to  237,000  by  1955. 

According  to  the  plan  6000  women 
will  be  admitted  the  first  year  to  two- 
yeaa-  courses  in  permanent  training 
colleges,  nearly  double  the  number  ad- 
mitted in  the  average  pre-war  year.  In 
1949  it  is  hoped  that  8000  women  and 
200  men  will  be  admitted  to  teacher 
training  institutions. 


State  Furnishes  Leaders 
In  Rehabilitation  Work 

In  addition  to  its  own  Director  of 
Rehabilitation  Charles  H.  Warren, 
North  Carolina  has  furnished  leaders 
in  this  field  in  three  other  areas.  The 
State's  first  Rehabilitation  officer,  H.  L. 
Stanton,  is  now  with  the  Federal  office 
in  Washington.  Harold  C.  Corpening, 
formerly  on  the  State  sta/f,  is  now  the 
regional  representative  of  the  office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  And  Claud  M.  Andrews,  also 
at  one  time  on  the  North  Carolina  staff, 
is  at  present  head  of  Florida's  rehabili- 
tation program. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  three 
of  these  four  "rehab"  workers  got  to- 
gether for  an  exchange  of  reminis- 
cences. The  fourth,  Mr.  Stanton  being 
ill,  was  not  able  to  be  present. 


N.  C.  Ranks  42nd  in  Value 
Of  Property  Per  Pupil 

North  Carolina  ranks  42nd  among  the 
states  in  the  average  value  of  school 
property  per  pupil  enrolled,  figures  for 
the  school  year  1945-46  show. 

North  Carolina's  per  pupil  value  that 
year  was  $172.  The  national  average 
was  $351.  The  states  ranged  in  this 
respect  from  $659  in  New  York  to  $101 
in  Mississippi. 

Other  southern  states  with  a  greater 
per  pupil  property  value  than  North 
Carolina  were:  Kentucky  $173,  Virginia 
$202,  Oklahoma  $212,  Louisiana  $238, 
Florida  $244,  West  Virginia  $246,  Texas 
$266,  and  Maryland  $329. 

NEA  Begins  Campaign 
For  Federal  Aid 

The  campaign  to  ask  for  enactment 
by  the  81st  Congress  of  a  federal  aid 
measure  has  been  begun  by  the  National 
Education  Association. 

A  series  of  conferences  to  promote 
support  were  held  last  fall  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  the  nation  :  November 
4,  Reno ;  November  6,  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago ;  November  8,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  and  Los  Angeles ;  November 
10,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota  and  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico ;  November  13, 
Spokane,  Washington  and  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; December  4,  Boston. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Ohio  Repub- 
lican, says  he  will  introduce  the  same 
aid  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  but 
which  failed  to  be  reported  in  the 
House. 


Mrs.  Maley  Attends 
Food  Conference 

Mrs.  Anne  Maley,  State  Supervisor 
of  the  School  Lunch  Program,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  at- 
tended the  annual  conference  of  the 
School  Food  Service  Association,  which 
was  held  November  18-20,  1948,  at 
Detroit,  Michigan.  She  was  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Glenn,  Assistant 
Supervisor. 

At  this  Conference  there  was  dis- 
cussion of  all  phases  of  food  service  in 
schools.  Mrs.  Maley  presided  over  a 
round  table  discussion  by  state  and 
county  directors  and  supervisors  on 
Friday  morning,  November  19.  She 
participated  in  discussions  held  in  the 
afternoon. 

"In  comparison  with  other  states," 
Mrs.  Maley  stated  on  her  return,  "we 
feel  that  North  Carolina  is  near  the 
top  in  serving  its  children  nutritious 
lunches  in  an  efficient  manner." 

Former  US  Commissioner 
Recommends  Social  Studies 

Requirements  for  social  studies  in 
the  high  schools  should  be  extended  to 
four  years,  according  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Studebaker,  former  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

This  four-year  course  would  include 
United  States  History,  World  History, 
geography,  civics,  economics  and  some 
aspects  of  sociology,  Dr.  Studebaker 
stated.  Such  a  four-year  course,  he 
said,  might  well  include  one  semester 
"in  which  we  would  provide  for  con- 
centrated study  of  the  ways  and  prac- 
tices of  dictatorships ;  dictatorships  of 
the  past  and,  particularly,  modern 
dictatorships." 

Dr.  Studebaker  also  stated  that  teach- 
ers must  accept  some  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  fact  that  only  44,000,000 
men  and  women  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election. 

Mrs.  Maley  Lists 
Foods  for  January 

Superintendents,  principals,  and 
lunchroom  supervisors  and  managers 
have  been  notified  by  Mrs.  Anne  Maley, 
State  School  Lunchroom  Supervisor,  of 
the  abundant  foods  to  serve  during 
January.  These  foods  are  :  citrus  fruits, 
dried  beans  and  peas,  fresh  green  vege- 
tables (snap  beans,  spinach,  green  cab- 
bage, kale,  collards,  mustard,  etc.), 
Irish  potatoes,  and  fish.  The  schools 
have  been  requested  by  Mrs.  Maley  to 
use  these  items  as  available  as  often  as 
possible  in  keeping  with  food  menu 
planning. 
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Provocative  Statements 

The  following  pointed  statements  have  been  selected  from  recent  literature 
and  may  stimulate  thinking  ou  the  part  of  school  officials : 

1.  Education  is  suffering  from  financial  malnutrition  except  in  a  few  favored 
areas  and  localities. 

2.  America  more  than  any  other  nation  has  exalted  the  noble  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity.  Yet  its  system  of  schooling  is  marred  by  shocking  extremes  of  op- 
portunity— by  differences  of  60  to  1  in  the  fiinancial  support  of  education  per 
child. 

3.  School  boards  generally  are  in  a  less  advantageous  position  when  it  comes 
to  buying  education  than  they  were  in  1940. 

4.  There  will  be  at  least  7,000,000  more  children  of  school  age  in  1958  than  in 
the  current  year. 

5.  Inequalities  Rooted  in  the  Rural  Situation.  Rural  schools  enroll  4S  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  school  children ;  receive  38  per  cent  of  its  school  funds.  Farms 
have  18.6  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population ;  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  national 
income ;  have  31  per  cent  of  its  school  children.  The  vast  majority  of  the  poorest 
schools  are  in  rural  areas. 

6.  Equalization  Needs  Arise.  Most  states  have  accepted  this  principle.  Yet 
not  more  than  half  the  states  have  provided  adequate  funds  to  make  the  principle 
operative. 

Two  plans  for  providing  a  minimum  foundation  program: 

(1)  The  state  pays  the  entire  cost  of  the  minimum  program. 

(2)  The  state  pays  the  difference  between  the  amount  raised  from  levying  a 
uniform  local  tax  rate  and  the  minimum  foundation  program. 

The  chief  problems  are  two : 

(1)  Determining  the  formula,  taking  into  account  span-city  of  population  and 
differing  elementary  and  high  school  costs. 

(2)  Equalization  of  assessments. 

7.  Adequate  State  Support  Is  Needed  for  Rural  Services.  State  funds  are 
needed  for  construction  and  equipment  of  rural  school  buildings.  Inequalities 
in  ability  to  pay  for  school  buildings  are  just  as  great  as  inequalities  in  ability 
to  pay  for  teachers'  salaries.  States  such  as  New  York  and  Washington  have 
excellent  state-aid  programs  on  the  equalization  principle. 

There  is  need  for  special  rural  services,  such  as  guidance,  aid  for  handicapped 
children,  health  services,  libraries,  recreation,  vocational  education  and  adult 
education. 

Providing  (rural  school  administrative  services  is  difficult  due  to  the  small 
size  of  administrative  units.  Intermediate  administrative  units  for  two  or  more 
districts  or  special  services  from  the  state  department  may  be  required. 


Board  Has  New  Members 

Two  new  members  were  added  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  when  the 
Constitutional  Officers  were  sworn  in 
early  this  month.  They  were  Lieutenant- 
Governor  H.  P.  Taylor  and  State  Treas- 
urer Brandon  P.  Hodges. 

In  accordance  with  Article  IX,  sec- 
tion 8.  of  the  Constitution,-  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  State  Treasurer 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  together  with  ten  appointive 
members  constitute  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin  was  re-elected  for  a  four-year 
term. 

Alonza  C.  Edwards,  one  of  the  ap- 
pointive members  whose  term  expires 
April  1,  1949,  is  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  This  leaves  one 
vacancy  until  the  position  is  filled.  The 
terms  of  two  other  members  expire 
April  1.  They  are  H.  E.  Stacy  represent- 


Board  Members  to  Get 
Commission  Report 

Each  school  board  member  who  holds 
membership  in  the  State  School  Board 
Association  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Summary  Report  of  the  State  Education 
Commission,  it  is  announced  by  Guy  B. 
Phillips,  Secretary,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  names  of  all  members  which 
have  been  (reported  to  Mr.  Phillips  have 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  who  will 
mail  the  reports  to  board  members.  The 
Summary  Report  will  include  both  ma- 
jority and  minority  statements. 

According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Report 
is  being  sent  to  board  members  in 
order  that  they  may  study  it  and  advise 
their  representatives  in  the  General 
Assembly  how  they  feel  about  the 
recommendations. 

ing  District  4  and  Santford  Martin  of 
District  5. 


School  Boards  Act 
As  Agents  Of  Public 

School  board  members  are  the  dele- 
gated agents  of  the  public,  with  imme- 
diate responsibility  for  leadership  in 
bringing  about  proper  scbool-community 
relationships. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  school  ad- 
ministrators, the  following  suggestions 
were  developed  which  should  serve  as 
a  practical  guide  in  school-community 
activities : 

1.  The  community  school  seeks  to 
operate  continuously  as  an  important 
unit  in  the  family  of  agencies  serving 
the  common  purpose  of  improving 
community  living. 

2.  The  community  school  shares  with 
citizens  continuing  responsibility  for 
the  identification  of  community  needs 
and  the  development  of  subsequent  ac- 
tion programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

3.  The  community  school  begins  its 
responsibility  for  better  living  with  the 
immediate  school  environment. 

4.  The  community  school  makes 
full  use  of  all  community  resources  for 
learning   experiences. 

5.  The  community  school  develops 
continuous  evaluation  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  living  for  pupils,  teachers 
and  administrators  ;  for  the  total  school 
program ;  and  for  the  community. 

6.  The  pupil  personnel  services  of  the 
community  school  are  co-operatively  de- 
veloped in  relationship  to  community 
needs. 

7.  The  community  school  secures 
staff  personnel  properly  prepared  to 
contribute  to  the  distinctive  objectives 
of  the  school ;  facilitates  effective  work 
and  continuous  professional  growth  by 
members  of  the  staff;  and  maintains 
only  those  personnel  policies  which  are 
consistent  with  the  schools  purposes. 

8.  The  community  school  creates,  and 
operates  in,  a  situation  where  there  is 
high  expectancy  of  what  good  schools 
can  do  to  improve  community  living. 

9.  The  community  school  buildings, 
equipment,  and  grounds  are  so  designed, 
constructed,  and  used  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  provide  for  children,  youth, 
and  adults  those  experiences  in  com- 
munity living  which  are  not  adequately 
provided  by  agencies  other  than  the 
school. 

10.  The  community  school  budget  is 
the  financial  plan  for  translating  into 
reality  the  educational  program  which 
the  school  board,  staff  members,  stu- 
dents and  other  citizens  have  agreed 
upon  as  desirable  for  their  community. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


School  Children  are 
Required  to  Attend 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  September  11,  with  reference 
to  the  question  as  to  what  school 
children  are  required  to  attend. 

Our  statute,  as  amended  in  1947,  pro- 
vides that  school  children  shall  attend 
the  school  within  the  district  in  which 
they  reside  unless  assigned  elsewhere 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It 
also  provides  that  it  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
wherrever  it  shall  appear  to  he  more 
economical  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  schools,  to  transfer  children  living 
in  one  administrative  unit  or  district 
to  another  administrative  unit  or  dis- 
trict for  the  full  term  of  such  school, 
without  the  payment  of  tuition ;  pro- 
vided, that  sufficient  space  is  available 
in  the  building  of  such  unit  or  district 
to  which  said  children  are  transferred, 
and,  provided  further,  that  provision  as 
to  nonpayment  of  tuition  shall  not  apply 
to  children-  who  have  not  been  trans- 
ferred as  set  out  in  this  section  (G.  S. 
115-352.) 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
adopted  rules  and  regulations  about 
this  matter  and  I  am,  therefore,  sending 
a  copy  of  your  letter  to  them  for  such 
further  information  as  they  could  give 
you  with  reference  to  your  particular 

situation  in   the .and 

— ._ schools.  I  am  sure  that 

either  Dr.  Erwin  or  Mr.  Reid  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you. — Attorney  General, 
September  14,  1948. 

Schools  Make  Headlines 
In  Daily  Newspapers 

Public  schools  come  in  for  a  major 
part  of  the  news  appearing  in  North 
Carolina's  daily  newspapers,  a  review  of 
one  week's  clippings  of  this  type  of 
news  indicates.  Some  recent  headlines, 
this  review  shows,  are  the  following: 
Pay  Increases  for  Teachers  In  New 

Budget 
Nine  Jobs  Are  Open  In  System 
Board  Approves  School  Centers 
Extra  Teachers  for  Two  Schools 
Education    Commission    Plans    Com- 
plex Study 
Erwin  Urges   State  Aid  In  Talk  at 

Henderson 
Requests  Denote  Teacher  Demand 
State     Allots     County     Seven     New 

Teachers 
Planning   Group  Asks   $2,400   for   A 

Teachers 
State  Lags  In  Teachers'  Pay 


Membership  in  Rural 
Electrification  Corporation 

I  received  your  letter  of  October  22, 
in  which  you  write  me  as  follows : 

"Is  it  legal  to  use  the  public  school 
fund  for  purchase  of  membership  in  the 
rural  electrical  membership  corporation, 
said  membership  entitling  the  holder  to 
vote  and  to  hold  office  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rural  electrical  corporation, 
said  membership  being  pre-requisite  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  organization  before  electric  service 
can  be  secured  from  said  organization? 
To  spend  the  public  school  fund  for 
such  purposes  it  would  seem  that,  in 
effect,  at  least,  we  are  using  the  public 
school  fund  for  purchase  of  stock  or 
interest  in  an  organization  to  which  the 
County  Board  of  Education  does  not 
hold  legal  title  as  the  law  requires." 

In  my  opinion,  where  the  public 
schools  need  to  use  the  services  of  a 
rural  electric  membership  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  power  and 
light  for  school  properties,  it  would 
be  justified  in  becoming  a  member  of 
the  corporation  by  the  purchase  of 
stock  or  interest  in  the  organization.  It 
is  only  in  this  way,  under  our  statute, 
that  the  schools  could  get  the  benefit  of 
the  use  of  power  and  light  provided  by 
these  membership  corporations,  G.  S. 
117-16.  This  section  provides  that  the 
membership  corporations  can  render 
services  to  its  members  only,  and  I 
believe  that  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would,  therefore,  be  justified  in 
becoming  a  member  in  a  case  where  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  power  and  light 
from  the  organization.  —  Attorney 
General,   October  26,  194S. 

Liability  for  Boiler 
Explosions  and 
Windstorms 

In  ireply  to  inquiry :  I  received  your 
letter  of  December  8,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from ,  Superin- 
tendent of  the..... Graded 

Schools,  in  which  he  writes  as  follows : 

"Our  School  Board  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  taking  out  boiler  insu- 
rance. They  asked  me  to  write  you  to 
see  what  liability  the  schools  are 
accountable  for  in  regard  to  children 
and  teachers.  In  the  event  of  an  ex- 
plosion or  damage  caused  by  wind  storm 
we  are  anxious  to  know  if  the  school 
has  any  liability  for  such  disasters." 

The  general  proposition  of  law  is 
that  school  authorities  are  not  legally 


Member  of  School 
Committee  Serving  as 
Substitute  Teacher 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  8  en- 
closing a  letter  from  Superintendent 
of  the 

County  Schools,  in  which  he  states  that 
for  some  time  a  lady  member  of  the 

School     Committee    has 

been  employed  as  a  substitute  teacher, 
but  that  he  wonders  about  the  legality 
of  such  procedure. 

The  pertinent  section.  G.  S.  115-132, 
reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"No  person  while  serving  as  a  member 
of  any  district  committee  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  elected  as  a  teacher  of  any 
public  school." 

It  seems  that  this  section  does  not 
apply  to  a  substitute  teacher,  since  she 
is  not  elected  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  teacher 
who  expects  to  be  absent,  contacts  a 
person  qualified  to  teach,  and  upon  such 
person  being  approved  by  the  principal 
and/or  superintendent,  such  person  may 
act  as  a  substitute  teacher.  The  sub- 
stitute is  not  elected,  and  does  not 
serve  for  any  particular  length  of  time, 
but  is  permitted  to  supply  for  some 
time,  upon  a  teacher  being  absent. 

I  understand  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  contemplates  that  the  several 
county  boards  of  education  and/or 
trustees  of  city  administrative  units 
should  adopt  rules  and  regulations  as 
to  the  employment  of  substitute  teach- 
ers. Of  course,  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  board  has  adopted  such  a  regula- 
tion or  not.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  since  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  use  of  a  memoer  of  a 
school  committee  as  a  substitute  teach- 
er in  her  school  district  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  pertinent  statute.— 
Attorney  General,  October  16,  1948. 


liable  for  injuries  received  by  persons 
on  account  of  the  explosion  of  a  boiler 
or  from  a  wind  storm.  As  to  boiler  ex- 
plosions, the  public  schools  and  the 
authorities  conducting  them  are  not 
liable  in  tort  action,  as  would  be  the 
case  of  a  non-governmental  agency. 

Injuries  caused  by  wind  storms  are 
considered  generally  to  be  acts  of  God 
or  vis  major,  for  which  there  is  no  legal 
liability  on  account  of  ownership  of  the 
property  damaged. — Attorney  General, 
December  10,  1948. 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.   C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Jan.  1944) 

Approximately  475  schools  have 
been  approved  and  consequently  aided 
financially  in  serving  more  than  1,- 
250,000  lunches  from  September, 
when  the  program  began,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  when  this  publica- 
tion went  to  press. 

H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate  in  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  been  granted  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education  by  Columbia 
University. 

Nathan  H.  Yelton,  comptroller  for 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Fort  Custer, 
Michigan,  on  December  2  6  for  active 
duty  in  the  armed  serveces. 

A  series  of  institutes  in  which 
demonstrations  will  be  given  in  war- 
time physical  fitness  to  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.   C.   Public  School  Bulletin,  Jan.  1939) 

The  offices  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  including  the 
State  Textbook  Commission  were 
moved  just  before  Christmas  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  State  Office  Build- 
ing, newly  completed  granite  struc- 
ture at  the  northwest  corner  from 
the  Capitol  square. 

Lieutenant-Governor  W.  P.  Horton 
appointed  the  following  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education:  Folger,  chair- 
man, Umstead,  Boyette,  Rodman, 
Corey,  Eagles,  Lumpkin,  Larkins, 
Sutton,  Blythe,  Ballentine,  Gibbs, 
Price,  Taylor,  Smith,  Gray,  Separk, 
Gardner,  Austin,  Hughes  and  Bel- 
lamy. 

Due  to  ideal  weather  conditions 
this  school  year  school  attendance  has 
been  unusually  good  throughout  the 
State. 

Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  opened  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Adult  Education  Council  in 
Raleigh  on  December  7th. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Erwin's  request 
that  school  superintendents  report 
names  of  their  illiterate  school  pa- 
trons, 18,843  names  were  sent  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss  before 
January  1st. 

Vocational  agriculture  is  now  being 
taught  by  39  3  teachers  in  39  3  schools 
located  in  85  counties. 
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ILE  PARALYSIS 

Ewing  Announces  Revival  of 
Committee  on  Negro 
Education 

Revival  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  Negroes 
was  announced  recently  by  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing. 
Recommendation  for  reactivation  of  the 
Committee  was  made  by  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Rail  I.  Grigsby, 
who  said  that  Dr.  Ambrose  Caliver, 
Office  of  Education  Specialist  for  High- 
er Education  of  Negroes,  will  again 
direct  the  Committee's  activities. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Education  of  Negroes  first  was 
organized  in  1930  to  advise  the  Office 
of  Education  on  special  problems  of 
Negroes,  to  interpret  needs  of  Negroes 
■to  the  office,  and  to  communicate  Office 
of  Education  plans  and  programs  to 
persons  especially  concerned  with  Ne- 
gro education. 

Acting  Commissioner  Grigsby  pointed 
out  that  revival  of  this  Committee,  with 
inter-racial  personnel,  is  deemed  ad- 
visable in  light  of  increased  interest  in 
educational  opportunities  and  activities 
for  Negroes  throughout  the  United 
States.  Twenty-six  leaders  in  different 
fields  of  educational  endeavor  form  the 
Committee's  membership.  The  majority 
of  the  members  were  nominated  by 
officers  of  major  educational  associa- 
tions. Membership  will  be  on  a  rotating 
plan,  about  one-third  of  the  personnel 
retiring  each  year  in  favor  of  newly- 
appointed  members. 


MAKING  TOD  A  Y'S  NEWS 

Looking  To  The  State 

Hardly  a  week  passes  in  our  con- 
tinuous scanning  of  North  Carolina 
newspapers  that  some  grand  jury 
strictures  upon  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  school  facilities  do  not  come 
under  our  purview. 

Latest  in  the  long  line  appears 
currently  under  a  Lenoir  dateline 
with  the  Caldwell  County  grand  jury 
reporting  to  Judge  J.  Will  Pless,  Jr., 
in  Superior  Court. 

Extracts  from  the  report,  we  think, 
will  prove  most  effective  if  left  to 
write  their  own  editorial:  The  Val- 
mead  elementary  school  building  is 
"apparently  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion" through  the  weakening  of  struc- 
tural members  by  termites  and  rot. 
The  brick  walls  of  the  building  show 
signs  of  bulging  and  shifting.  .  .  .  The 
water  supply  at  the  Happy  Valley 
high  school  fails  about  11  a.m.,  and 
pupils  cannot  obtain  water  during  the 
lunch  hour.  .  .  .  Fire  extinguishers 
are  either  not  provided  or  are  in- 
sufficient in  number  at  several 
schools.  .  .  .  Teachers  and  children  at 
Kings  Creek  high  school  on  occasion 
suffer  illness  caused  by  the  odor  from 
a  near  septic  tank.  .  .  .  The  Dulatown 
school  for  Negroes  has  52  pupils  in 
the  single-room  building.  ...  No 
water  is  provided  at  Bushtown  and 
Kings  Creek  schools  for  Negroes. 

We  might  go  on  with  such  extracts, 
but  surely  those  already  reproduced 
are  sufficient  to  drive  home  to  a  dis- 
turbed State  what  we  are  talking 
about.  These  are  the  school  buildings, 
mind  you,  to  which  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  says  through  its  com- 
pulsory attendance  act  its  citizens 
must  send  their  children.  Yet,  regard- 
less of  the  physical  condition  of  these 
schools,  their  defects  and  deficiencies, 
the  menace  which  they  may  offer  to 
health,  limb  and  even  life,  there  is 
little,  if  anything,  that  the  State  can 
do,  under  the  existing  set-up,  to  as- 
sure basic  decencies  or  fundamental 
safeguards.  It  is  the  local  units,  in 
which  responsibility  for  physical  fa- 
cilities is  vested,  which  cannot  or  will 
not  remedy  these  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  keep  piling  up  on  our 
collective  conscience. 

Has  it  not  reached,  even  over- 
reached, the  point  where  the  power, 
the  resources  and  the  enlightenment 
of  the  whole  State  must  take  over  in 
decency's  and  education's  name?  The 
time  has  come,  though,  not  for  ques- 
tions but  for  affirmations. — Greens- 
boro News. 
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Student  Bus  Drivers 
Have  Fewer  Accidents 

Student  school  bus  drivers  have  fewer 
accidents  than  adult  drivers  according 
to  North  Carolina's  experience  during 
recent  years,  a  tabulation  made  by  the 
Division-  of  Transportation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shows. 

The  tabulation  covers  the  school  years 
1941-42  to  1945-46.  During  that  period 
all  school  bus  drivers  were  involved  in 
401  accidents,  au  average  of  92  acci- 
dents per  year  for  an  average  of  4800 
drivers  employed. 

Student  bus  drivers,  the  study  shows, 
represented  83.37  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  or  an  average  of  4,002  per  year. 
These  drivers  were  involved  in  a  total 
of  349  accidents  during  the  five-year 
period,  approximately  70  per  year  or 
75.7  per  cent  of  the  total  accidents. 

The  798  adult  drivers  employed  on 
an  average  each  year,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  involved  in  112  accidents 
during  the  same  period,  approximately 
22  each  year  or  24.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  accidents. 


Curriculum  Committee 
Outlines  Work 

The  State  Curriculum  Committee  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Safety 
at  a  recent  meeting  adopted  working 
policies  in  its  approach  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  course  of  study.  The  Com- 
mittee also  adopted  the  following  out- 
line as  a  guide  in  developing  the  3-area 
program  of  health,  physical  education 
and  safety: 

Health:  Education  for  Family  Living, 
Control  of  Communicable  Diseases  and 
Sanitation,  Direction  and  Correction  of 
Defects,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Com- 
munity Health  and  Personal  Hygiene. 

Physical  Education:  Ry thins,  Games, 
Sports,  Stunts  and  Tumbling,  Aquatics, 
and  Outing  Activities. 

Safety  Education:  The  School  and 
Safety  Education,  School  Accidents, 
Accidents  in  Rural  Living,  Accidents  in 
Urban  Living,  Home  Accidents,  Indus- 
trial Accidents,  Traffic  Accidents,  and 
Check  Lists  of  Safety  and  Safety  Edu- 
cation. 


Gov.  Urges  Higher  Teacher  Pay,  State 
Building  Aid  and  Higher  Education  Survey 


A  $2400  mimimum  salary  for  A-grade 
teachers,  State  aid  to  counties  for  the 
construction'  of  school  buildings  and  a 
careful  survey  of  the  State's  system  of 
higher  education  with  respect  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  junior  col- 
leges were  the  chief  specific  recommen- 
dations concerning  education  urged  by 
Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address. 

The  governor  also  called  attention  to 
the  $35,000,000  in-  additional  funds 
which  have  been  requested  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  operation  of 
the  public  schools  and  to  the  Report  of 
the  State  Education  Commission.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Governor,  "the  question 
i.s  not  whether  we  need  to  increase  our 
expenditures  for  public  schools,  but 
how  far  we  can  afford  to  go — or  not  to 
go."  With  reference  to  the  Report  of  the 
Education1  Commission,  he  said  :  "I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  those  who  helped  make  this  report 
possible,  and  I  recommend  it  to  this 
Legislature  as  a  chart  to  our  educa- 
tional future." 

On  teacher  pay  Governor  Scott  said : 
"I  urge  the  General  Assembly  to  take 
l>ositive  action  toward  improving  and 
enlarging  teacher  personnel  by  increas- 
ing teacher  pay.  I  favor  a  minimum 
salary  for  A-grade  teachers  of  $2,400 
and  increments  to  encourage  better 
qualified  teachers  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice. "I  feel  that  this  is  imperative  to 
make  the  teaching  profession  attractive 
to  the  kind  of  people  needed  in  it." 

As  to  State  aid  in  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  the  Governor  said: 
"I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  give 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  State  aid  to  counties  for  the 
construction  of  school  buildings." 

If  Federal  aid  is  provided  for  either 
or  both  of  these  purposes  and  a  need 
for  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  necessary  in  order  that 
North  Carolina  might  participate  in 
such  funds,  the  Governor  declared  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  call  it. 

In  recommending  a  survey  of  the 
State's  higher  institutions,  the  Governor 


indicated  that  we  may  need  to  develop 
a  system  of  junior  colleges  in  order  to 
improve  that  field  of  public  education 
and   to   enlarge  our  present   facilities. 


Survey  Shows  One-Third 
Bus  Routes  Paved 

One-third  of  the  school  bus  route  mile- 
age in  North  Carolina  is  paved,  it  is 
revealed  in  a  survey  made  by  Charles 
Ross,  Director  of  the  Rural  Research 
Project. 

Total  road  mileage  for  the  State, 
according  to  the  survey,  is  62,939.2.  Bus 
routes  cover  41,814.79  miles  of  this  total. 
And  of  the  total  bus  route  mileage 
13,973.54  miles  are  paved.  This  leaves 
a  total  of  27,841.25  miles  of  unpaved 
bus  routes. 

Paved  roads  aire  either  concrete  or 
asphalt.  In  the  study,  mileage  under 
contract  or  construction  was  counted  as 
paved. 

Percentage  of  bus  route  mileage 
paved  varies  in  the  counties  from  18.3 
per  cent  in  Mitchell  to  57.6  per  cent  in 
Currituck.  In  addition  to  the  191.1  miles 
of  bus  routes  paved  in  Mitchell,  156 
miles  are  surfaced  with  crushed  stone. 

The  13.973.54  miles  of  bus  routes 
which  are  paved  are  divided  according 
to  use  by  number  of  buses  as  follows : 
one  bus  5,268.53  miles ;  two  buses  4,503.- 
52  miles ;  three  buses  2,233.52  miles ; 
and  four  or  more  buses  1.967.97  miles. 
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This  is  the  third  year  that  the  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and 
Speaking  Program  has  been  conducted  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  During  the  first  two  years  of  this  period  392 
high  school  programs  were  conducted.  Approximately  8000  students  com- 
peted in  the  preliminary  contests  and  2000  of  these  prepared  speeches  which 
were  delivered  to  adult  audiences  totaling  200,000. 


As  State  Superintendent  I  have  endorsed  this  Program  because  I 
believe  it  offers  one  of  the  best  methods  of  stimulating  interest  in  World 
Peace.  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  substantial  contribution  that  can  be 
made  to  the  development  of  right  attitudes  toward  World  Peace  will  be 
made  among  young  people.  Participants  acquire  a  broader  and  deeper  under- 
standing of  current  world  problems.  Then,  too,  high  schools  as  community 
centers  are  in  position  to  lead  public  thinking  in  their  respective  areas. 


In  addition  to  these  higher  values  in  working  toward  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  participating  students  receive  training  in  analyzing  material,  in 
writing,  and  in  delivering  speeches.  The  Program  is  designed  to  be  used  as 
supplementary  or  parallel  work  in  connection  with  regular  high  school 
courses,  such  as  English,  Public  Speaking,  Modern  History,  Social  Studies, 
and  other  subjects. 


The  General  Assembly  of  1947  passed  a  Resolution  commending  the 
Program  and  all  those  responsible  for  it  as  well  as  those  citizens  who  have 
assisted  in  the  success  of  the  movement.  Former  Governor  Cherry  endorsed 
it  with  the  hope  that  it  would  "inspire  keener  public  thinking  in  our  several 
counties."  The  North  Carolina  Bar  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  many  civic,  religious  and  educational  organizations  have  also 
approved  the  Program. 

I  hope  this  year  even  more  high  schools  and  even  more  students  will 
participate  in  this  worthwhile  undertaking.  The  Program  subject  "What  is 
the  Responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs?"  should  challenge 
the  thinking  of  everyone. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


A  Solution  Needed 

Many  of  the  State's  county  and  city  school 
units  find  themselves  caught  in  the  pincers  of 
too  much  inflation  and  too  little  taxing  power. 
Consequently,  they  are  unable  to  erect  the 
school  buildings  which  are  sorely  needed  in 
order  to  provide  the  educational  opportunities 
guaranteed  the  youth  of  this  State. 

In  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly  now  in 
session,  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  re- 
fused to  recommend  that  State  funds  provided 
under  the  present  tax  structure  be  appropriated 
for  a  school  building  program.  In  fact,  the 
Commission  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  State  to  embark  upon  such  a  program. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it 
is  "unwise  for  the  State  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  State  aid  for  school  buildings  within 
the  framework  of  the  present  State  tax  struc- 
ture," the  BULLETIN  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  matter,  therefore,  should  not  be  closed.  We 
are  facing  a  real  situation.  A  survey  has  dis- 
closed the  need  for  more  than  $150,000,000 
worth  of  school  construction.  Because  of  this 
lack  of  school  facilities,  boys  and  girls  are  not 
receiving  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  those 
benefits  which  are  provided  by  the  State  in  its 
efforts  to  support  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people.  The  schools  belong  to 
the  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  General 
Assembly,  therefore,  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Our  Statistics 

In  every  issue  of  this  publication  we  present 
one  or  more  tables  of  statistics.  The  center 
spread  study,  pages  8  and  9,  of  each  number 
concerns  one  phase  of  the  public  schools,  with 
tables  giving  statistics  on  the  subject  considered 
for  the  county  and  city  administrative  units. 
On  other  pages  tables  of  pertinent  and  impor- 
tant statistics  are  presented. 

In  printing  these  statistical  data,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  make  available  the  very  latest  in- 
formation from  both  official  records  and  from 
what  we  believe  to  be  authoritative  surveys. 


45  Cents  a  Day 

Forty-five  cents  a  day — that  is  what  it  cost  to 
educate  each  North  Carolina  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  1945-46.  Currently,  this 
cost  is  nearer  65  cents,  but  we  are  giving  the 
amount  for  1945-46  in  order  to  make  compari- 
sons with  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  with  other 
states. 

Only  five  states  spent  less  per  day  per  pupil 
than  was  spent  in  North  Carolina.  These  were 
South  Carolina,  43  cents;  Alabama,  40  cents; 
Arkansas,  40  cents;  Georgia,  36  cents;  and 
Mississippi,  28  cents.  The  average  for  the 
nation  was  77  cents.  States  spending  more  than 
$1.00  a  day  were  Montana,  $1.23 ;  New  Jersey, 
$1.17;  New  York,  $1.16;  Washington,  $1.03; 
and  Massachusetts,  $1.02. 

All  of  these  amounts  are  relatively  low  when 
compared  with  other  professional  services  pur- 
chased. The  only  difference  is  the  frequency  of 
the  purchase  of  educational  services.  In  the 
latter  case,  too,  the  people  co-operate  in  the 
employment  of  teachers  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  get  these  services  cheaper. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  on  cheapness,  rather  than  upon  effi- 
cient and  adequate  services  which  meet  the 
needs  in  the  various  communities  of  the  State. 

Forty-five  or  65  cents  a  day  is  not  a  criterion 
of  what  is  needed  in  an  adequate  school  pro- 
gram. Rather,  the  educational  needs  should  be 
determined  and  then  the  necessary  facilities 
and  personnel  to  meet  these  needs  should  be 
provided.  Children  only  pass  through  the  pub- 
lic schools  one  time.  Their  opportunity,  there- 
fore, must  be  at  the  point  at  which  they  pass 
if  they  are  to  be  benefitted,  and  costs  are  largely 
secondary  to  the  educational  process. 


We  hope  that  this  type  of  information  is  useful 
to  you  as  a  school  administrator,  or  as  one  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools.  We  hope  also  that  you  who  have  need 
for  such  data  will  keep  the  various  numbers  of 
this  publication  on  file  for  future  reference. 
Back  numbers  are  available  in  case  you  did  not 
receive  or  have  misplaced  any  issue. 


SCHOOL  BUS  CENSUS 

as  Compiled  by  Bus  Transportation 

December   31,    1947 

No.  oi  No.  oi  No.  of  All  Costoi 

Schools  Children  Vehicles  Pupil 

Using  Carried  in  School  Transpor- 

Buses  Daily  Operation  tation  Year 

Census  Total        __  42.939  4,951,994  103,296  $130,613,256 

1.  Connecticut...-                      _    c  169  46,701  1,019  a  1,380,090 

2.  Maine                     400  36,792  1,178  130,000 

3.  Massachusettsb 351  79,990  1,075  1,450,000 

4.  New  Hampshirea 650  13,747  719  625,000 

5.  Rhode  Island c  140  c  10,171  c  127  347,505 

6.  Vermonta.. 461  8,463  868  300,000 

7.  Delaware a  73  10,799  226  351,575 

8.  District  of  Columbiai.. 4  140  9  24,500 

9.  Maryland.... _.. .- 634  86,119  1,154  2,615,000 

10.  New    Jersey f468  45,166  1,630  3,094,961 

11.  New  York 4,250  224.950  5,475  *9,500,000 

12.  Pennsylvaniaa     *1,700  *250,000  *4,500  6,142,000 

13.  Alabama           a  1,466  228,667  3,018  4,200,000 

14.  Florida 972  98,678  1,521  2,253,307 

15.  Georgia _    c  159  200,179  2,871  4,200,000 

16.  North  Carolina 1,084  336,916  4,832  3,700,000 

17.  South   Carolina f800  82,051  1,716  2  2.385,985 

18.  Virginia _..  *1,411  219,330  2.520  3,985,561 

19.  Illinois 1,500  54,532  1,651  1,800,000 

20.  Indiana'..... a  975  229,855  5,679  7,338,737 

21.  Iowa 950  120.000  11,113  4,500,000 

22.  Kentucky a  1,057  122,514  1,725  2,500,000 

23.  Michigan 700  105,753  2.000  3,300,000 

24.  Ohio      *1,500  *300,000  *6.500  *8,500,000 

25.  West  Virginia 1,371  136.201  1,272  2.275,000 

26.  Wisconsinb......                2,300  38.000  1,283  1,262,540 

27.  Arkansas..-              5a  818  78,592  2,202  3,000,000 

28.  Louisianaa 680  150,589  2,669  3,461,380 

29.  Mississippi 1,200  149,067  a  3,800  3,326,915 

30.  Missouri 672  110,580  a  2,346  2,000,000 

31.  Oklahomaa 850  105,292  2,903  3,393,788 

32.  Tennessee ...    2,020  152,594  1.652  3,043,000 

33.  Texas *2,500  346,051  7,704  *12,000,000 

34.  Minnesota...... 626  99.188  2,954  3,500,000 

35.  Montana 349  14.613  536  356,798 

36.  North  Dakota 5  1,425  17,172  300  838,916 

37.  South  Dakota b  100  10,184  b  312  b  367,379 

38.  Coloradod 1,973  29,182  *1,111  763,801 

39.  Kansasa..... 240  90.960  422  804,372 

40.  Nebraska* 150  8,000  311  550,000 

41.  Wyoming 190  13,661  659  770,000 

42.  Arizona 5  225  22,936  *324  800,000 

43.  Californiae 5  1,028  215,934  2,461  4,757,627 

44.  Nevadad 26  3,329  81  57,453 

45.  New  Mexico—        300  30,000  957  1,700,000 

46.  Utah..... 7  497  35,268  436  875,000 

47.  Idaho 577  30,836  689  1,029,775 

48.  Oregon 525  37,825  *915  1,900,000 

49.  Washington 423  114,427  1.871  3,215,291 

This  tabulation  covers  both  State-  and  school-owned  buses,  and  buses  operated  under  con- 
tract for  schools  by  private  carriers.  Bus  Transportation's  "estimated  total"  allows  tor  the 
deduction  of  approximately  4,000  common-carrier  buses  which  are  used  only  part  time  in 
school  operation,  and  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  school  buses. 

Note:  All  figures  are  from  the  1947-48  or  1946-47  school  years  except  those  indicated  by 

(a)   1945,   (b)  1944,   (c)   1943,    (d)   1942,    (e)  1941,    (f)   1940,  (g)   1939. 

*Figures  estimated  by  State. 

1  District  of  Columbia  transports  only  physically  handicapped  children. 

2  State  only. 

3  Excludes  Baltimore  City. 

4  State  costs  only. 
'-  Districts. 

6  Represents  only  schools  applying  for  State  aid. 

7  Total  schools  (some  may  not  transport  pupils). 


Committees  on  Education 

Senate:  Pittman,  chairman, 
Richardson,  Larkins,  Currie,  Barn- 
hardt,  Blythe,  Rodman,  Gibbs,  Gass, 
Rankin,  Rowe,  Pate,  Hester,  Long, 
Weathers,  Phillips,  Webb,  Eagles, 
Hodges,  Perry,  Talton.  Winslow, 
Whitley,  Dearman,  Peterson. 

House:  Edwards  of  Greene,  chair- 
man ;  Taylor  of  Buncombe,  vice- 
chairman  ;  Ham-is,  Alexander,  Allen 
of  Wake,  Arnold,  Averitt,  Barker, 
Blackwell,  Branch,  Brown,  Bunn, 
Collier,  Cooper,  Mrs.  Craven, 
Doughton,  Edwards,  of  Durham,  Eg- 
gers.  Mrs.  Erwin,  Falls,  Floyd, 
Fountain,  Garland,  Gobble,  Greene, 
Harding,  Hayman,  Hocutt,  Horton, 
Kearney,  Kerr,  Kilpatrick,  Kirkman, 
Kiser,  Leather-man,  Little  of  Alex- 
ander, Little  of  Wake,  Massey, 
Matheson,  Noble,  Page,  Powell  of 
Columbus,  Pritchett,  Scott,  Smith, 
Story,  Taylor  of  Wayne,  Umstead, 
Venters,   Woodard. 


Library  of  Congress 
Sponsors  Essays 


The  Library  of  Congress  will  sponsor 
a  series  of  16  "extended  essays"  dealing 
with  aspects  of  American  civilization 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

Individual  volumes  will  discuss  The 
American  People;  Scientific  Basis  of 
Our  Civilization;  American  Home; 
Safeguarding  the  People's  Health ; 
Changing  Patterns  of  American  Indus- 
trialism ;  The  American  Farmer ;  The 
Labor  Movement ;  Changing  Political 
Institutions ;  Democracy,  Nationalism 
and  the  Military  Arm ;  American  Liter- 
ature and  Literary  Criticism  ;  The  Fine 
Arts ;  American  Education  ;  Dissemina- 
tion and  Discussion  of  the  News;  The 
American  Motion  Picture ;  American 
Scholarship ;  and  Faith  and  Philosophy. 

"The  volumes  will  be  directed  toward 
the  intelligent  lay  reader  and  will 
avoid  technical  language,"  the  Library 
of  Congress  said.  "In  view  of  the  very 
great  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  our 
civilization  in  American  universities,  it 
is  assumed  that  these  volumes  will 
make  an  especial  appeal  to  university 
audiences.  The  volumes  are  not  to  be 
detailed  monographs  but  rather  ex- 
tended essays  of  from  75,000  to  100,000 
words  each." 

The  series  will  be  edited  by  Ralph 
Henry  Gabriel,  Professor  of  History  at 
Yale  University.  Professor  Gabriel  has 
served  as  General  Editor  for  the  fifteen- 
volume  series  The  Pageant  of  America, 
1926. 
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Budget  Commission 
Refuses  Request 
For  Building  Aid 

With  the  statement  "that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  State  to  embark  upon  a 
program  of  State  aid  for  school  build- 
ings within  the  framework  of  the  pres- 
ent State  tax  structure,"  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  refused  to  recom- 
mend funds  for  that  purpose.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  had  requested  a 
permanent  improvement  fund  appro- 
priation of  $50,000,000  for  State  aid  for 
school  buildings. 

The  Commission  based  its  refusal  to 
recommend  State  aid  for  this  purpose 
on  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  State 
Education  Commission,  which  proposed 
three  methods  of  providing  State  aid 
for  school  buildings:  (1)  a  continuing 
annual  appropriation;  (2)  an  emer- 
gency grant  from  the  State's  surplus; 
and  (3)  expansion  of  the  loan  fund 
from  the  State's  surplus.  The  Educa- 
tion Commission  stated  that  "The  sec- 
ond plan  alone  would  not  solve  the 
school  building  problem  because  only 
half  of  the  urgent  need  for  school  build- 
ings could  be  provided  for  even  if  all 
the  State's  surplus  were  appropriated 
for  this  purpose." 

"Under  these  circumstances,"  the 
Budget  Commission  thought  it  unwise 
to  commence  a  new  public  service  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  so  "cannot  recom- 
mend increased  taxation  for  school 
purposes  at  the  State  level  at  this  time." 

The  Budget  Commission  also  refused 
to  recommend  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  original  buses.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  requested  .$1,400,000  and 
$700,000  for  each  year  of  the  bieunium 
for  this  purpose. 

Board  Authorizes  Contracts 
For  New  Supplementary 
Texts 

The  State  Board  of  Education  autho- 
rized its  secretary,  State  Superinten- 
dent Clyde  A.  Erwin,  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  publishers  for  making 
contracts  for  furnishing  supplementary 
texts  to  the  schools  in  accordance  with 
a  list  of  recommended  books  recently 
prepared  by  a  committee  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  headed 
by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

A  number  of  titles  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  adoptions  will  depend 
upon  compliance  with  North  Carolina 
requirements,  Superintendent  Erwin 
stated.  When  negotiations  have  been 
completed,  the  new  titles  will  be  added 
to  the  present  list  and  made  available 
to  schools. 


School  Operation  Cost  $77  Million  in  1947-48 

Cost  of  operating  the  public  schools  school   operation,    the   local   units   also 

in   1947-48   amounted   to   $77,555,705.   it  ^eilt     $11,256,835     for    capital    outlay 

,    ,    .  „  purposes   and    $3,860,766   for    debt    ser- 

is   revealed   in    a    recent    tabulation    of  ^    obligationf,    Tnis    latter    amount 

school    expenditures    prepared    by    the  is  the  repayment  of  borrowed  money, 

Office   of  the    Controller  of   the    State  in    the    main    for    loans    and    bonds. 

Board  of  Education.  The   total   annual   expenditure  of  real 

Of    this    total    cost,    the    tabulation  money,    therefore,   was   $81,416,471.    On 

shows,   $60,598,109,    or   78.13   per   cent,  tlie  other  hand  the  cost  of  services  and 

came  from  State  sources  whereas  $16,-  facilities  not  including  debt  service  was 

957,596  represented  a  total  of  amounts  $88,812,540. 

county   and   city   units    expended   from  The     accompanying    table     indicates 

local   and    Federal   funds.    In    addition  the  objects   to   which    State   and   local 

to    the    nearly    $17,000,000    spent    for  funds   were   made : 

State  Local*  Total 

General  Control.... $  1,405.278            $     611,808  $  2.017,086 

Instructional     Service 49.807.413  7,279,844  57.087.257 

Operation   of  Plant--.                             ..     2,929,739  902,782  3,832,521 

Maintenance   of   Plant. 3,934,020  3,934,020 

Fixed    Charges 21,624  1.154.264  1,175,888 

Auxiliary   Agencies.....       6,434.055  3,074,878  9,508,933 

Total   Current  Expense...... ..-$60,598,109  $16,957,596  $77,555,705 

Capital   Outlay 11,256,835  11,256,835 

Total  C.  E.  and  C.  O $60,598,109  $28,214,431  $88,812,540 

Debt  Service. 3,860,766  3,860,766 

Total  C.  E.  and  D.   S.  ._ $60,598,109  $20,818,362  $S1.416,471 

*  Includes   about   $7,000,000   in    Federal   funds. 


Senators  Introduce  Bi-Partisan  Bill 
To  Provide  Federal  Aid  to  Education 


A  bill  enabling  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  participate  in  the  financial 
support  of  schools  was  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Elbert  D  Thomas.  Democrat, 
of  Utah.  Support  for  the  measure,  which 
in  the  same  form  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  the  80th  Congress  by  a  vote 
of  58  to  22.  is  bi-partisan.  The  new  bill 
is  S246. 

The  following  members  of  the  Senate 
joined  Senator  Thomas  in  sponsoring 
the  legislation  : 

Dennis  Chavez,  (D)  New  Mexico 
Allen  J.   Ellender    (D)    Louisana 
Lister  Hill,    (D)   Alabama 
J.     Howard    McGrath,     (D)     Rhode 
I  si  a  i  I'd 

James  E.  Murray.    (I>)    Montana 
Claude  Pepper,    (D)    Florid, i 
George  D.  Aiken,  (ID   Vermont 
Irving  M.  Ives,   (R)   New  York 
H.  Alexander  Smith,  (R)  New  Jersey 
Robert  A.  Taft.  (R)  Ohio 
Charles  W.  Tobey,    (R)    New  Hamp- 
shire 

Russell  B.  Long,   (D)   Louisiana 
Mathew  M.  Neely,  (D)  West  Virginia 
Senator  Taft.  who  introduced  the  bill 


in  the  last  Congress,  endorsed  the  new 
bill  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  spon- 
sorship. 

The  amount  involved  is  $300,000,000 
per  year  for  i  he  purpose  of  helping  the 
states,  particularly  those  in  greatest 
need,  to  provide  schools  for  all  children 
and  to  help  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity  by  setting  up  a  minimum 
foundation  school  program.  The  bill 
seeks  to  provide  for  every  child  in  the 
United  States  an  expenditure  of  no  less 
than  $50  per  year  for  education. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
new  federal  aid  bill,  no  state  will  re- 
ceive less  than  $5  for  each  child  of 
school  age.  The  moneys  appropriated 
are  to  lie  issued  by  the  federal  Treasury 
to  the  state  treasuries  and  exi>ended  at 
the  direction  of  the  educational  officials 
of  the  respective  states.  Allocation  of 
the  funds  to  the  states  will  be  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
lo  be  educated  and  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  In  states 
where  schools  are  maintained  for  sepa- 
rate racial  groups,  such  schools  will 
receive  federal  funds  in  proportion  to 
the  ratio  of  the  minority  groups  to  the 
total  population  of  the  state. 


FEBRUARY,   1949 


Erwin  to  Address 
Educational  Editors 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Educa- 
tional Press  Association  on  March  29. 
it  is  announced  by  Dr.  Walter  Cocking 
of  The  School  Executive.  Other  meet- 
ings of  E.  P.  A.,  announced  by  Arthur 
Rice,  president,  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  Februairy  21  and  in  St. 
Louis  on  March  1. 

"I  am  inviting  Clyde  Erwin,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
North  Carolina,  and  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  to  be  the  speaker  and  to  discuss 
with  us  Federal  and  state  school  legis- 
lation in  1949,"  said  Dr.  Cocking. 


Health  Association 
Holds  Convention 

The  Southern  District  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Health. 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  will 
be  held  from  the  23rd  to  the  25th  of 
this  month  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel 
in  Asheville. 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Co-director  of 
the  Division  of  School-Health  Co-ordi- 
nating Service,  is  convention  manager. 

A  number  of  outstanding  speakers 
have  been  secured  for  the  program. 
In  addition  demonstrations  including 
square  and  social  dances  will  be  pre- 
sented. 


A  Competent  Teacher 

He  is  a  person  of  character,  in- 
telligence, and  outstanding  person- 
ality— 

A  person  possessing  a  general 
background  of  liberal  academic 
training — 

A  person  intensively  trained  in  the 
fields  of  subject  matter  that  he 
teaches  — 

A  person  who  knows  the  history, 
philosophy,  organization,  purposes, 
materials,  and  methods  of  education 
at  the  various  levels  of  instruction — 

A  person  who  knows  how  children 
grow,  develop,  and  learn — 

A  person  who  has  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  a  laboratory  of  chil- 
dren in  a  professional  college  of 
education,  and  has  demonstrated 
competence. — E.  B.  Robert,  Dean, 
College  of  Education,  Louisiana 
State   University. 


Budget  Commission  Recommends 
Appropriations  for  Public  Schools 

State  appropriations  for  public  schools  for  the  biennium  1949-51  are  presented 
in  The  Budget  Appropriation  Bill  which  was  introduced  in  both  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  January  13.  Amounts  recommended  for  1949-50  as  compared 
with  estimated  expenditures  for  1948-49  are  given  below : 


Support  of   Nine   Months 


State  Board  of  Education. 

Vocational    Education  __ 

Purchase  of  Free  Textbooks 

Vocational   Textile  Training   School. 
Purchase  of  School  Buses 


1948-49 
Term $  61,633,597 


109,220 

1,615,084 

739.348 

12,872 
1,817,923 


1949-50 

77,487.494 

178,725 

2,391,902 

900.000 

41.936 

2.040,000 


Recommendations  of  the  Budget  Commission  as  to  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund 
for  1949-50  as  compared  with  requests  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  as 
follows : 


General  Control: 

Salary — Superintendents. 

Travel — Superintendents... 

Salary — Clerical    Assistants... 

Office    Expenses 

County  Boards  of  Education 

Attendance — Salaries 

Travel 


Requested         Recommended 


1,042,920 
70,000 
671,850 
87,000 
10,000 
354,000 
70,800 


$     1 


008,416 
66,500 

520,000 
87,000 
10,000 


Total    General    Control $  2.306,570        $     1,691,916 

Instructional  Service: 

Instructional    Salaries ..__..$  83,224,170 

To  Reduce  Teacher  Load 4,285,200 

Instructional    Supplies...- 600,000 

Supervision — Salaries 500.000 

Travel 75,000 

Principals— Clerical    Assistance 638,820 


$  63,832,256 

2,000,000 

500.000 


Total    Instructional    Sevice $  89,323,190        $  66,332,256 


Operation  of  Plant: 

Wages  :    Janitors $    2.195,700 

1,275,000 


Fuel 

Water,  Lights  and  Power. 

Janitors    Supplies 

Telephones 


375,000 
313,000 
28.000 


2,026,800 

1.275.000 

375,000 

313,000 

28,000 


Total  Operation  of  Plant $     4,186.700         $     4,017 


Fixed,  Charges: 

Compensation    School    Employees $  14,000 

Reimbursement  for   Injuries   to   School   Children. .  14.000 


14.000 
14.000 


Total    Fixed    Charges.-- _ $ 


."K.I  It  10 


Auxiliary  Agencies: 

Transportation    of   Pupils $  4.867.022 

School    Libraries 330,000 

Child  Health  Program 550,000 


Total  Auxiliary  Agencies _..$    5,747,022 

Printing 10,000 


28,000 


$  4.527.522 
330,000 
550.000 

$  5.407,522 
10,000 


GRAND    TOTALS $101, 


.482 


$  77,487,494 


As  these  figures  show,  the  State  Board  requested  funds  for  several  items  for 
which  at  present  no  appropriation  is  made — attendance,  supervision,  clerical  assis- 
tance for  principals,  and  a  child  health  program.  There  is  also  included  in  the 
amount  requested  for  Transportation  of  Pupils  an  item  of  $108,000  for  gasoline  bulk 
storage  tanks.  The  Commission  recommended  the  appropriation  requested  for  only 
one  of  these  new  items,  the  child  health  program.  Substantial  increases  were  recom- 
mended for  most  other  items,  in  many  instances  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
Board. 
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Appropriations  for  Public  Schools 

Fiscal  Year  1933-34 --- $  15,524,388 

Fiscal  Yera  1934-35 16,749.701 

Fiscal  Year  1935-36 ..._ ~_ 20,355,164 

Fiscal  Year  1936-37 -----  22,262,732 

Fiscal  Year  1937-38 23,950,343 

Fiscal  Year  1938-39 ._. --  25,135,352 

Fiscal  Year  1939-40 26,238,657 

Fiscal  Year  1940-41 -----  27.745.410 

Fiscal  Year  1941-42 -— 28,852.584 

Fiscal  Year  1942-43 31,234,704 

Fiscal  Year  1943-44 .'. --  38,569,351 

Fiscal  Ye&r  1944^5  ._— 39,922,928 

Fiscal  Year  1945-46 - 47,158,449 

Fiscal  Year  1946-47 54,788,381 

Fiscal  Year  194748 62,655.102 

Fiscal  Year  1948-49    (Estimated)  65.928.444 

Requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1949-50—..                                  109,072,636 

Requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1950-51 111,450,034 

Recommended  for  Fiscal  Year  1949-50 _  83,040,057 

Recommended  for   Fiscal   Year  1950-al- 84.481,470 


General  Motors  Announces 
Training  Program 

General  Motors  Institute,  central 
training  agency  for  General  Motors,  has 
announced  its  Auto  Mechanics  Teacher 
Training  Program  in  two  sections  for 
the  summer  of  1949.  The  courses,  for 
college  and  high  school  instructors  of 
auto  mechanics  and  service  subjects, 
will  run  from  June  27  to  July  23  and 
from  July  25  to  August  20. 

Throughout  the  program  current  mod- 
els of  Chevi-olets,  Pontiacs,  Oldsmohiles, 
Buicks,  Cadillacs,  GMC  Trucks  and 
Detroit  Diesel  engines  are  available  for 
use  as  instructional  aids  and  trips  to 
General  Motors  plants  and  laboratories 
are  so  co-ordinated  as  to  make  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
Dynaflow  and  Hydramatic  transmis- 
sions and  late  developments  in  such 
things  as  instruction  methods  and  pro- 
cedure ;  car  and  truck  specifications  ami 
adjustments ;  gasoline  and  Diesel  en- 
gines;  bodies;  maintenance  tools  and 
procedures  ;  service  operation  and  equip- 
ment and  the  automobile  business  ami 
vocational  guidance. 

Application  for  enrollment  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Registrar. 
General  Motors  Institute,  Flint,  Michi- 
gan. 


Students  Not  To  Have 
GED  Credit  For 
Peacetime  Service 

Students  who  have  entered  military 
service  in-  peacetime  are  not  to  be  given 
credit  for  the  General  Educational 
Development  Test,  according  to  a  recent 
recommendation  of  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director,  Division  of  Instructional  Ser- 
vice, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

This  recommendation  was  made,  Dr. 
Highsmith  states,  after  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  many  students 
were  dropping  out  of  school  to  enter 
military  service.  And  since  no  student 
is  drafted  as  long  as  he  is  successfully 
pursuing  a  high  school  course  until  he 
graduates  or  reaches  the  age  of  twenty, 
there  is  no  reason  for  permitting  the 
GED  Test  in  lieu  of  high  school  credits. 
Students  entering  military  service  prior 
to  high  school  graduation  may  take 
courses  offered  by  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  these  courses,  Dr. 
Highsmith  states,  where  they  are  suc- 
cessfully completed  and  properly  cer- 
tified. 

In  the  case  of  persons  who  entered 
the  military  service  prior  to  September 
1945,  the  GED  Test  results  may  be  used 
as  heretofore. 


As  to  its  recommendation  for  teachers'  salaries  the  Commission;  stated,  "Instruc- 
tional salaries  for  the  present  teachers  are  recommended  to  be  increased  from 
$52,321,522  for  1948-49  to  $63,832,256  for  1949-50  and  $65,108,890  for  1950-51.  The 
urgent  need  for  greater  appropriations  by  all  services  have  necessitated  the  dele- 
tion of  certain  desirable  and  clerical  assistance  for  principals  from  the  recommen- 
dations. It  is  recognized  that  these  functions  are  very  important  and  desirable  but 
it  is  felt  that  the  present  services  must  be  more  adequately  provided  for  before 
many  additional  services  may  be  undertaken," 


Board  Adopts  New 
Upper  Grade  Readers 

A  new  3-book  series  of  basal  readers 
was  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  January  13.  These  new 
readers  are  published  by  Scott.  Fores- 
man  and  Company  and  are  entitled 
Times  and  Places  for  the  fourth  grade. 
Days  and  Deeds  for  the  fifth  grade  and 
People  and  Progress  for  the  sixth  grade. 
They  replace  reading  texts  published 
by  Lyons  and  Carnahan  for  the  same 
grades.  The  new  texts  will  go  on  the 
free  textbook  list  and  will  gradually 
replace  the  present  texts  beginning  this 
fall. 


State  Changes  Plan  of 
Allocating  Commodities 

The  plan-  of  distributing  commodities 
for  use  in  the  school  lunch  program  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
changed  beginning  with  the  New  Year, 
it  is  announced  by  Jay  P.  Davis,  Mar- 
keting Specialist. 

Instead  of  depending  upon  superin- 
tendents to  make  a  prorata  allocation 
of  commodities  to  the  schools.  Mr. 
Davis  announces,  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  being  distributed  for  each 
school  will  be  furnished  to  the  superin- 
tendent. A  list  of  schools  and  quantity 
of  the  commodity  allocated  will  be  sent 
to  each  superintendent  who  will  obtain 
the  signature  of  the  school's  represen- 
tative indicating  receipt  of  the  com- 
modity. 


Massachusetts  Pays 
H.  S.  Principals 

Massachusetts  pays  its  high  school 
principals  annual  salaries  ranging  from 
$2500  to  $8030,  an  article  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Educational  News  for  Decem- 
ber discloses. 

The  average  annual  salary  now  paid 
Massachusetts  high  school  principals 
is  $4,394.  "There  were  12  principals 
with  salaries  of  less  than  $3,000,  80 
between  $3,000  and  $3,999,  75  between 
$4,000  and  $4  999,  61  between  $5,000  and 
$5,999,  and  16  over  $6,000."  These  fig- 
ures are  based  upon  reports  from  244  of 
the  258  principals  in  Massachusetts. 

In  North  Carolina  salaries  paid  high 
school  principals  range  from  $2,160  to 
$4,560  for  ten  months  service.  This  is 
based  upon  the  State  schedule.  In  a 
few  instances  principals  receive  supple- 
mentary amounts  from  local  funds.  The 
average  paid  the  893  high  school  princi- 
pals in  1947-48  from  State  funds  was 
$:;,327.55, 
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President  Truman 

Renews  Request  For  Federal  Aid 

Calls  Attention  to  Low  Salaries  and  Inadequate  Buildings 


Federal  financial  aid  to  the  states  to 
help  them  operate  and  maintain  their 
school  systems  was  requested  again  by 
President  Truman  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  81st  Congress. 

"It  is  equally  (to  that  of  inadequate 
medical  care)  shocking,"  the  President 
stated,  "that  millions  of  our  children 
are  not  receiving  a  good  education. 
Millions  of  them  are  in  over-crowded, 
obsolete  buildings.  We  are  short  of 
teachers,  because  teachers'  salaries  are 
too  low  to  attract  new  teachers,  or  to 
hold  the  ones  we  have. 

"All  these  problems,"  the  President 
continued  "will  become  much  more 
acute  as  a  (result  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  enrollment  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  next  few  years. 

"I  cannot  repeat  too  strongly  my 
desire  for  prompt  federal  financial  aid 
to  the  states  to  help  them  operate  and 
maintain  their  school  systems,"  he 
concluded. 

The  President  also  recommended  that 
full  departmental  status  be  given  to  the 
agency  which  now  administers  the  pro- 
grams of  health  education  and  social 
security. 


Department  Bulletins 
Are  Popular 

If  the  demand  for  the  various  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  any  index,  then 
such  bulletins  are  very  popular,  accord- 
ing to  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publica- 
tions. 

"We  can't  seem  to  keep  a  sufficient 
stock  on  hand  of  many  of  our  publica- 
tions,'- Mr.  Jobe  stated.  At  present  the 
supply  of  several  of  our  publications 
is  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  a  year  or 
longer  before  a  revised  edition  is  avail- 
able." 

Publications  now  out-of-print  are  the 
following:  Physical  aird  Health  Educa- 
tion in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,  and 
A  Suggested  Twelve  Year  Program.  The 
stock  of  other  publications  is  getting 
low. 

Most  recently  printed  publications 
are  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
and  Educational  Directory,  both  of 
which  are  very  much  in  demand. 


Mrs.  Glazener  Succeeds  Mrs. 
Silver  on  School  Lunch  Staff 

Mrs.  Ed  Glazener  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Silver  as 
assistant  supervisor  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  it  is  announced  by  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor.  Mrs. 
Silver  accepted  a  position  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1  with  the  Charlotte  City  schools. 


A  Warning  to  Principals 

It  comes  to  you  every  year  and 
usually  at  this  time  of  the  school 
year. 

Some  enterprising  individuals  not 
associated  with  bona  fide  educational 
organizations  attempt  every  year  to 
collect  from  you  or  members  of  your 
staff,  names  and  information  about 
outstanding  students.  It  is  usually 
stated  that  the  names  of  these  stu- 
dents will  be  placed  in  a  publication 
similar  to  Distinguished  Students, 
Who's  Who  in  High  Schools,  Blue 
Book  of  Students  or  other  publica- 
tions of  this  nature. 

Many  of  these  past  attempts  to  ob- 
tain names  from  schools  have  been 
investigated  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  educators  generally,  such 
enterprises  serve  no  apparent  worthy 
educational  purposes  and  are  usually 
operated  by  individuals  for  commer- 
cial gain. 

Frequently,  students  whose  names 
you  may  supply  to  unknown  persons, 
while  not  always  requested  to  make 
a  cash  payment,  are  urged  to  pur- 
chase a  publication  which  contains 
their  names.  Also,  these  names  may 
be  distributed  freely  for  unknown 
uses.  We,  therefore,  advise  you  to 
consider  carefully  and  cautiously  all 
requests  for  names  of  students. 

In  case  of  doubt,  your  professional 
organization  stands  ready  to  advise 
you  about  all  such  enterprises.  Re- 
port them  promptly  to  this  office. 
Clarence  E.  Blume,  President,  and 
Paul  E.  Elicker,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Association  of  Secon- 
dary-School Principals. 


Amount  Each  State  Will 
Receive  in  Accordance 
with  Provisions  of  SB-246 

State 

Alabama $19,390,000 

Arizona 1,750,000 

Arkansas 12,390.000 

California  ._.     7,260,000 

( Jolorado... 1.255,000 

Connecticut 1,705,000 

Delaware __       285,000 

District  of  Columbia 720,000 

Florida 2,260,000 

Georgia 17.745,000 

Idaho --     1,010,000 

Illinois 7.520,000 

Indiana _.... _._    3,645,000 

Iowa 2,505,000 

Kansas 1,860,000 

Kentucky 16,120,000 

Louisiana 11,075,000 

Maine 1,060,000 

Maryland -    2,135,000 

Massachusetts 4,160,000 

Michigan 5,980,000 

Minnesota  ....  ..    2,820,000 

Mississippi 16,985,000 

Missouri 3,755,000 

Montana.. .  ,7 .. 545,000 

Nebraska ....: 1.350,000 

Nevada : 135,000 

New  Hampshire.—. — ..       640,000 

New   Jersey 4,025,000 

New    Mexico 3,390,000 

New    York— 12,010,000 

North  Carolina—.. 22,825,000 

North    Dakota 1,655,000 

Ohio .... - 7,090,000 

Oklahoma 9,195.000 

Oregon 1,125,000 

Pennsylvania 10.410,000 

Rhode    Island 720,000 

South  Carolina 13,855,000 

South  Dakota.. 1,445,000 

Tennessee 14,785,000 

Texas 18,675,000 

Utah 1,535,000 

Vermont 615,000 

Virginia 8,070,000 

Washington 1,820.000 

West    Virginia 10,405,000 

Wisconsin  -. 3,300,000 

Wyoming 280,000 

Woman's  College  Announces 
Summer  Session 

Preliminary  announcement  of  the 
f!)49  Summer  Session  of  Woman's  Col- 
lege has  been  made  by  Dennis  H.  Cooke, 
Director.  According  to  this  announce- 
ment, courses  will  be  offered  for  teach- 
ers, regular  college  students  and  to 
graduates  of  high  schools.  Both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  work  will  be 
given. 
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Miss  Camp  Approves  Atlas 
for  Large  Schools  Only 

Hammond's  New  World  Atlas  is 
recommended  for  use  only  in  the  very 
lairge  senior  high  school  libraries  which 
already  have  the  starred  atlases  but  are 
seeking  additional  materials,  it  is  re- 
cently announced  by  Eloise  Camp,  State 
School  Library  Adviser  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

North  Carolina  Leads 
South  in  Number 
Approved  Negro  Schools 

North  Cairolina  has  more  Negro 
schools  and  colleges  approved  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  than  any  other  state, 
according  to  the  recently  prepared  list 
of  such  schools. 

This  State  leads  the  South  in  having 
11  colleges  and  28  high  schools  approved 
by  this  association.  Colleges  approved 
are  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Bar- 
ber-Scotia College,  N.  C.  College,  Eliza- 
beth City  State  Teachers  College,  Fay- 
etteville  State  Teachers  College,  A.  and 
T.  College,  Bennett  College,  St.  Augus- 
tine's College,  Shaw  University,  Living- 
stone College,  and  Winston-Salem  State 
Teachers  College.  Only  Immanuel 
Lutheran  College,  a  junior  college,  is 
not  approved  by  this  Association. 

The  28  high  schools  approved  by  the 
Southern  Association  are  the  following : 
Allen  (Asheville),  Stephens-Lee  (Ashe- 
ville),  Jordan-Sellars  (Burlington), 
Orange  County  Training  (Chapel  Hill), 
Second  Ward  (Charlotte),  Hillside 
(Durham),  E.  E.  Smith  (Fayetteville), 
Highland  (Gastonia),  James  B.  Dudley 
(Greensboro),  Immanuel  Lutheran 
(Greensboro),  Henderson  Institute 
(Henderson),  William  Perm  (High 
Point),  G.  W.  Carver  (Kannapolis), 
Lincoln  Academy  (Kings  Mountain), 
Dunbar  (Lexington),  Carver  (Mount 
Olive),  Mary  Potter  (Oxford),  Wash- 
ington (Raleigh),  Washington  (R'eids- 
ville),  Booker  T.  Washington  (Rocky 
Mount),  Joseph  C.  Price  (Salisbury). 
Lee  County  Training  (Sanford),  Palm- 
er Memorial  (Sedalia),  Dubois  (Wake 
Forest ) ,  Williston  (Wilmington), 
Charles  H,  Darden  (Wilson),  Atkins 
(Winston-Salem),  and  Dillard  (Golds- 
Imjto). 

The  number  of  accredited  Negro  Col- 
leges and  high  schools  in  other  states 
are  as  follows,  the  number  of  colleges 
named  first :  Alabama  7-15,  Florida  3-7, 
Georgia  9-21,  Kentucky  2-13,  Louisana 
3-8.  Mississippi  4-8,  South  Carolina  5-7, 
Tennessee  7-7,  Texas  8-16,  and  Virginia 
3-16. 


Federal  Office  Praises 

State's  Transportation  Purchase  Plan 


"Probably  the  best  example  of  good 
purchase  procedures  for  the  whole 
transportation  program  is  to  be  found 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina."  This 
is  what  Dr.  Glenn  E.  Featherston, 
Specialist  in  Pupil  Transportation  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  says  in 
the  January  number  of  School  Life, 
official  publication  of  the  Office. 

Reasons  for  Dr.  Featherston's  giving 
first  place  in  this  respect  to  North 
Carolina   are  as  follows : 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  sets 
definite  specifications  for  the  buses  to 
be  purchased  and  the  State  Purchasing 
Commission  (Division  of  Purchase  and 
Contract)  sets  up  definite  specifications 
for  tires  batteries  and  other  supplies. 
The  State  Purchasing  Commission  actu- 
ally purchases  in  one  transaction  all  of 
the  school  buses  to  be  used  at  any  one 
time  in  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 
Bids  are  requested  from  the  major  dis- 
tributors and  the  purchases  made  on  the 
basis  of  these  bids." 

As  an  example  of  the  savings  in  the 
purchase  of  buses,  Dr.  Featherston's 
article  points  out  a  recent  transaction 
when  the  State  bought  500  48-passenger 
all-steel  buses  on  medium  chassis  for 
$2,650  each,  whereas  individual  pur- 
chasers in  other  parts  of  the  country 
paid  as  high  as  $3,500  to  $4,000  for 
similar  quality  buses. 

On  tires,  batteries,  gasoline  and  other 
supplies,  contracts  are  made  by  the 
State  purchasing  agency  with  distri- 
butors. Each  county  makes  its  own  pur- 
chases from  the  distributors  awarded 
the  contracts  for  given  items  at  State 
prices.  "As  a  result  of  this  procedure." 
Dr.  Featherston  points  out,  "all  counties 
in  North  Carolina  were  purchasing 
gasoline  at  about  one-half  regular  re- 
tail price  last  year  and  they  were  pur- 
chasing other  items  needed  in  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  school  buses 
at  discounts  ranging  from  25  to  45  per 
cent.  The  purchase  procedures  in  use  in 
the  State  are  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors in  making  the  per  pupil  cost  of 
transportation  in  North  Carolina  the 
lowest   in  the  Nation." 


Construction  Bill 

Senator  Mathew  M.  Neely,  Demo- 
crat of  West  Virginia,  introduced  a 
school  construction  bill  on  January 
10  seeking  $100,000,000  as  grants  in 
aid  for  1949-50.  The  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers. 


Bulletin  Gives 
Educational  News 
In  Other  Countries 

News  in  the  field  of  education  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  may  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Education.  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  following  excerpts  are 
taken  from  the  3rd  Quarter  1948  num- 
ber of  the  Bulletin: 

Australia.  In  all  States  of  Australia 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  centralization 
as  far  as  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  but,  in  addition  to 
the  State  schools,  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  independent  secondary  schools. 

Bulgaria.  The  length  of  secondary 
school  studies  has  been  reduced  from 
five  to  four  years.  This  has  involved  a 
new  distribution  of  the  subjects  taught 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sub- 
jects, chiefly  obtainel  by  abolishing  the 
study  of  classical  languages. 

Burma.  Mass  education  and  univer- 
sal literacy  have  been  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  Burmese  authorities 
during  the  past  school  year.  1947-48.  The 
authorities  have  under  contemplation  a 
systematic  drive  to  extend  to  rural 
areas  all  possible  facilities  for  adult 
education  and  to  foster  and  promote 
literacy  by  means  of  village  libraries, 
reading  circles,   cultural  centers,   etc. 

Columbia.  A  plan  has  been  drawn  up 
to  enable  school  children  in  Columbia 
to  benefit  by  the  advantages  of  school 
films.  Provision  is  being  made  for  the 
special  training  of  teachers  entrusted 
with  carrying  out  this  educational 
technique. 

Czechoslovakia.  The  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation has  published  the  new  curricula 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
which  are  valid  throughout  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Republic.  The  foreword 
introducing  these  new  plans  states  that 
the  new  school  is  to  be  a  political 
school,  in  other  words,  it  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  the  nation's  recon- 
struction and  help  to  defend  the  princi- 
ples established  by  the  Constitution  and 
by  the  popular  democratic  regime. 

Denmark.  The  Landsting  has  decided 
that  school  meals,  which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent have  only  been  distributed  to  needy 
children,  shall  in  future  be  served  to 
all  school  children,  irrespective  of  their 
parents'  income. 
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Five  Reasons  for  Federal  Aid  to  Public  Education 

1.  National  welfare,  security,  and  safety  demand  it.  Not  can  we  afford  it,  but 
can  we  afford  not  to  have  it.  Crime  is  rampant  and  there  is  lack  of  efficiency 
in  many  areas.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  mere  handout  to  some  communities.  It  is 
a  matter  of  national  interest. 

2.  Guaranteed  education  is  every  child's  birthright.  Since  the  government 
has  the  right  to  reach  into  the  most  poverty-stricken  home  of  the  most  backward 
area  for  a  soldier,  the  government  has  the  responsibility  to  educate  him  too. 

3.  Self-interest  of  the  wealthiest  community  in  the  wealthiest  state  demands 
aid  to  communities  where  the  children  aire,  but  not  the  wealth.  Wealthy  com- 
munities must  meet  their  deficit  of  population  from  such  communities.  Their 
children  inter-marry.  It  is  to  their  self-interest  to  help  the  less  favored  areas. 

4.  It  is  a  matter  of  fair  play  to  areas  with  most  children  and  least  wealth. 
They  raise  people  to  work  elsewhere. 

5.  A  century  of  demonstration  that  you  can  have  Federal  Aid  without  Federal 
control.  Land  grant  colleges  receive  Federal  aid  without  Federal  control.  Voca- 
tional agriculture  edlucation  receives  Federal  aid  without  Federal  control.  The 
government  now  pours  millions  and  billions  into  other  sovereign  governments, 
much  of  it  for  education. 


Education  Bills  Introduced 

The  following  public  bills  concerning 
education  have  been  introduced  at  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  (Anno- 
tations were  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Service  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment) : 

Hit   2 — (Joint   Resolution)    Introduced 
by   Umstead   and   others 

"Providing  for  the  appropriation  of 
sufficient  funds  to  effectuate  the  salaries 
for  teachers  recommended  by  the  State 
Education  Commission  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education."  (As  title  indi- 
cates. Requests  the  joint  Appropriations 
Committee  to  include  in  the  nine-months 
school  fund  appropriation  sufficient 
funds  to  effectuate  a  teachers  minimum 
salary  schedule  fo  $2,400  per  annum 
based  on  ten  months  service  with  in- 
crements of  $100  per  annum  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  and  with  $300 
per  annum  additional  for  teachers  hold- 
ing the  Master's  degree.)  To  Education. 

HB    3  —  Introduced    by    Umstead    and 
others 

"To  provide  an  Emergency  Capital 
Outlay  Fund  to  be  distributed  to  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  as  aid  for 
school  building  and  other  capital  out- 
lay facilities."  (Basing  its  provisions 
on  the  findings  of  the  State  Education 
Commission  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1947.  provides  for  a  $50,- 
000,000  appropriation'  from  the  General 
Fund  to  an  Emergency  Capital  Outlay 
Fund  to  be  available  to  the  counties  for 
a  four-year  period  beginning  July  1, 
1949.  This  fund  is  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  and  other 
capital  outlay  facilities.  The  funds  are 
to    be    allocated   to    counties   by    State 


Board  of  Education,  35  per  cent  on  per 
capita  basis  determined  by  1947-48 
"average  daily  membership"  and  65  per 
cent  on  equalization  basis  determined 
by:  (a)  estimate  of  minimum  building 
needs  determined  by  study  of  State 
Board  of  Education;  (b)  tax  paying 
ability  of  each  county  as  determined  by 
an  objective  index  composed  of  listed 
factors  not  subject  to  "discretionary 
interpretation."  No  county  is  to  partici- 
pate in  the  65  per  cent  allocation  until 
it  has  provided  from  county  sources  its 
ratio  of  funds  as  determined  by  its  tax- 
paying  ability.  Before  allocation  city 
and  county  administrative  units  are  to 
make  surveys  of  existing  units,  under 
rules  of  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
examine  possible  reorganization  of  the 
units,  including  consolidation  of  facili- 
ties and  elimination  of  units,  so  as 
to  put  them  on  most  efficient  basis. 
Governing  bodies  of  the  units  are 
to  submit  plans  of  proposed  reorgani- 
zation to  State  Board  of  Education 
for  approval  or  modification.  State 
Board  of  Education  can  allocate  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent 
of  Fund  to  Division  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning  for  carrying  out  purposes  of 
the  act.)  To  Education. 

HB  4 — Introduced  by  Harris 

"To  provide  a  special  equalization 
fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  several 
comities  of  the  State  as  grants-in-aid 
for  school  plant  construction  and  im- 
provement." (Basing  its  provisions  on 
the  findings  of  the  State  Education 
Commission  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1947,  provides  that  $40.- 
000,000  be  appropriated  from  General 
Fund  to  A  School  Plant  Construction 
and  Improvement  Fund,  to  be  allocated 
to  the  counties  as  grants-in-aid  for 
school  plant  construction  and  improve- 


ments by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  here- 
after by  this  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly.)    To  Education. 

SB  11 — Introduced  by  Allsbrook 

"To  amend  G.  S.  153-77  so  as  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  additional 
school  facilities."  (Adds  to  the  special 
purposes  for  which  county  bonds  may 
be  issued  and  taxes  levied,  the  erection 
and  purchase  of  homes  for  county 
superintendents  of  public  instruction.) 
To  Education. 

SB  17 — Introduced  by  Siinms  and  Alls- 
brook 

"Providing  for  increases  in  salaries 
of  superintendents,  principals  and  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  for  the  school 
term  1948-49."  ( Sets  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  teachers  for 
school  year  1948-49  at  minimums  recom- 
mended to  General  Assembly  of  1949  by 
State  Education  Commission,  and  ap- 
propriates from  General  Fund  amount 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  supplement 
to  existing  appropriations.  Commission 
recommended  a  minimum  beginning 
salary  of  $2,400  for  teachers  with 
standard  certificates,  $4,200  for  superin- 
tendents, and  for  principals  recom- 
mended that  the  salary  be  on  same  scale 
as  that  for  a  teacher  holding  the  mas- 
ter's degree  plus  $300  annually  for  the 
first  five  teachers  under  his  super- 
vision with  a  decreasing  allowance  for 
every  additional  five  teachers  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $5,000. )  To  Appropriations. 

HB  34 — Introduced  by  Snow  and  Morris 
"Providing  for  increases  in  salaries 
of  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  in  the  public  school  for  the 
school  term  1948-49."  (Identical  with 
SB  17).  To  Appropriations. 
HB  41 — Introduced  by  Cooper 

"Providing  for  increases  in  salaries 
of  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  public  school  for  the 
school  term  1948-49."  (Identical  with 
SB  17,  also  identical  with  HB  34.)  To 
Appropriations. 


University  Announces 
1949  Summer  Session 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Summer  Session  (Chapel  Hill)  will  be 
operated  in  1949  on  the  basis  of  two 
six  weeks  term,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary announcement  by  University  .au- 
thorities. 

Application  for  admission  or  request 
for  information  concerning  courses,  etc., 
should  be  made  to  Guy  B.  Phillips, 
Director,  Summer  Session,  University 
of  North  Carolina,   Chapel  Hill,   N.   C. 


NORTH   CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Legislators  Favor  $2,400 
Minimum  Teacher  Pay 

Most  legislators  favor  increasing  the 
minimum  pay  of  teachers  to  $2,400  a 
year,  a  recent  survey  by  the  United 
Press  shows. 

Present  minimum  pay  of  a  beginning 
teacher  with  an  A-grade  certificate  is 
$1620. 

The  poll  taken  by  the  United  Press 
showed  that  the  lawmakers  of  the  State 
favored  the  proposed  $2,400  minimum 
by  a  vote  of  2\  to  1.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  whether  they  would  favor  the 
entire  schedule  recommended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  since  the 
United  Press  poll  did  not  ask  for  an 
opinion-  on  salaries  above  the  minimum. 
The  recommended  scale  provides  for 
increases  of  $100  per  year  for  each 
year's  experience  up  to  12  years. 


Anthology  of  Poetry 
Includes  N.  C.  Schools 

A  number  of  North  Carolina  high 
schools  are  represented  in  the  Fall 
Semester  Section  of  the  Annual  Anthol- 
ogy of  High  School  Poetry,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  the  National  High  School 
Poetry  Association-. 

Schools  included  are  as  follows : 
Asheboro,  Ayden,  Gary,  Chapel  Hill, 
Cool  Springs,  Lexington,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Reynolds  and  Walkertown.  These 
schools  have  done  excellent  work,  the 
Association  states,  in  the  field  of  creat- 
ive writing  of  poetry. 

Closing  date  for  the  Spring  Semester 
Section-  of  the  Anthology  is  March  25th. 
The  work  of  students  should  be  sent  to 
the  Association  at  3210  Selby  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  34,  California. 


Know  Your 
Retirement  System? 

That's  not  the  title  of  a  little  hand- 
book published  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  and 
State  Employees'  Retirement  Systems, 
Its  title  is  "Know  Your  Retirement 
System." 

According  to  Nathan  H.  Yelton,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  System,  "The 
purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  better 
acquaint  the  members  regarding  the 
operation  of  their  Retirement  Act,  ad- 
ministration of  the  system,  various 
types  of  retirement,  a  group  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  other  information. 
Members  desiring  a  copy  of  this  booklet 
should  make  request  to  Mr.  Yelton. 


Dr.  Clyde  A.  Edwin, 
State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Erwin: 

At  this  Christmas  time  I  offer  you  my  hearty  congratulations  upon  the  recog- 
nition recently  accorded  you  in  your  election  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Rational  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

The  election  is  a  compliment  not  only  to  you  but  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  fitting  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  meeting 
formally  extended  you  its  heartiest  congratulations.  The  distinction  as  a 
national  leader  in  the  field  of  public  education  which  is  yours  is  one  in  which 
the  people  of  your  State  can  well  take  pride. 

GENERAL  MECKLENBURG. 


NCEA  Has  10 -Point  Legislative  Program 


The  North  Carolina  Education  As- 
sociation has  a  10-point  legislative  pro- 
gram which  its  legislative  committee 
will  work  toward  during  the  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Briefly  this  program  is 
as  follows : 

Teacher  Load.  Reduction  of  teacher 
load. 

Salaries.  (A)  Teachers  with  A  and  G 
certificates. 

1.  A  minimum  salary  of  at  least 
$2,400  per  year  for  beginning  teachers 
holding  A-0  certificates. 

2.  Twelve  increments  of  at  least  $100 
pec  year  for  teachers  holding  A  certi- 
ficates. 

3.  A  minimum  salary  of  at  least 
$2,900  for  teachers  holding  G-2  certifi- 
cates. 

4.  Eleven  increments  of  at  least  $100 
per  year  for  teachers  holding  graduate 
certificates. 

(B)  Proportionate  increases  in  sala- 
ries for  principals,  supervisors,  superin- 
tendents, members  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  teachers  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

(C)  Adequate  salary  increases  for 
other  school  personnel. 

(D)  Salary  increases  to  meet  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living  for  teachers  holding 
certificates  below  Class  A. 

(E)  Retroactive  payment,  beginning 
with  the  school  year  1948-1949,  for  all 
salary  increases  recommended  in  the 
legislative  program. 

(F)  Payment  of  salaries  of  school 
personnel  on  a  calendar-mouth  basis 
for  a  ten  months  period  of  service. 

Sick  Leave.  A  sick-leave  period  of  10 
days  per  year,  on  a  cumulative  basis, 
in  addition  to  the  present  provision  for 
legal  abseirce. 


Single  Records  Will 
Meet  Standards 

Single  records  of  comparable  merit 
in  lieu  of  records  listed  in  the  Handbook 
and  the  Music  bulletin  will  be  accepted 
in  meeting  the  standards  for  accredi- 
ment  of  elementary  schools,  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith,  Director,  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  has  announced. 

This  announcement  is  made  for  the 
reason  that  some  schools  were  unable 
to  obtain  records  listed  without  pur- 
chasing the  RCA-Victor  basic  record 
library.  This  library,  Dr.  Highsmith 
states,  is  not  approved  for  such  use  in 
the  North  Carolina  public  schools ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  buy  a  complete 
library  or  collection  of  records  to  get 
one  or  more  records  that  are  included 
on  the  list  of  minimum  requirements. 

The  list  of  required  records  will  be 
revised  at  an  early  date  and  principals 
so  notified. 

Retirement.  Study  being  made. 

Continuing  Contract.  The  same  pro- 
cedure for  dismissing  teachers  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  as  now  provided 
by  law  during  the  school  year. 

Clerical  Aid.  Adequate  clerical  aid 
for  each  school. 

Health.  Expanded  health  service  and 
Jiealth  education  for  school  children. 

Exceptional  Children.  Adequate  edu- 
cation- for  exceptional  children. 

School  Buildings.  State  assistance  in 
financing  an  adequate  program  of  erect- 
ing, enlarging  and  maintaining  school 
buildings. 

Compulsory  Attendance.  An  effective 
system,  with  adequate  financial  support, 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law. 
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Boards  Have  Responsibility 
For  School  Legislation 


Members  of  boards  of  education,  who 
are  informed  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools,  should  transmit  their  ideas  as 
to  the  proper  action  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  their  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  said  Professor  Guy  B. 
Phillips,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  Board  Associa- 
tion,  recently. 

"Members  of  boards  of  education," 
said  Mr.  Phillips,  "are  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  local  schools  within 
the  framework  of  the  State  legislation 
provided  for  the  public  school  system. 
As  representatives  of  the  people,  board 
members  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State. 

"Members  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  elected  by  the  people  to  make  the 
legislation  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  schools.  Since  they  aire  not  as 
closely  associated  with  the  schools  as 
board  members,  it  is  an  obligation  of 
board  members  to  advise  their  repre- 
sentatives concerning  school  matters. 

"There  is  thus  a  joint  responsibility 
of  these  two  representative  bodies  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  educational 
program  for  the  children  of  the  State. 

"An  immediate  issue  facing  the 
General  Assembly  is  that  of  providing 
capital  outlay  funds  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  with  sufficient  supervision  to 
guarantee  physical  facilities  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  school  system. 
The  State  Education  Commission  esti- 
mates that  a  minimum  of  $150,000,000 
will  be  needed  within  the  next  five  to 
seven  years  to  bring  the  public  school 
building  and  equipment  facilities  up  to 
minimum  requirements.  The  Commis- 
sion, in  its  report,  further  suggests  that 
the  State  put  as  least  $50,000,000  into 
the  construction  of  buildings  on  a 
formula  which  will  apply  the  principle 
of  assisting  counties  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  pay. 

"The  General  Assembly  members  will 
need  specific  help  in  arriving  at  the 
proper  solution  of  this  question  of  State 
participation  in  capital  outlay  funds. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  State  funds 
have  been  limited  to  the  operation  of 
the  public  school  system.  Strong  argu- 
ment is  presented  for  State  participa- 
tion in  the  capital  outlay  funds.  The 
expenditure  for  teachers  from  State 
funds  may  not  always  be  justified,  if 
adequate  facilities  are  not  available  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 
The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  over 
the  State  means  that  in  many  counties 
there  will  be  no  schools  to  meet  the 
minimum  foundation  program  in  build- 


Miss  Wetherington 
Accepts  Appointment 
In  Germany 

A  year's  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted  Julia  Wetherington,  Associate 
in  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
in  order  that  she  might  accept  employ- 
ment in  occupied  Germany  with  the 
U.  S.  Military  Government,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  Clyde 
A.  Erwin  announced  recently. 

Miss  Wetherington  will  be  Education 
Specialist,  Director  of  Educational  Ser- 
vice Center.  Her  leave  of  absence  from 
the  State  Department  is  for  one  year 
beginning  February  1,  1949. 

In  Germany  Miss  Wetherington  will 
be  responsible  for  the  development  and 
functioning  of  the  Educational  Service 
Center  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Re- 
orientation Program.  She  will  direct  the 
activities  of  the  Center,  where  ma- 
terials, space  and  facilities  will  be 
available  to  German  educators  for  the 
purpose  of  working  on  textbooks, 
courses  of  study,  and  other  plans  for 
school  reform. 


ings  or  in  instruction  unless  the  State 
provides  some  assistance. 

"School  Board  members  must  advise 
with  their  representatives  at  once. 
There  is  an  obligation  which  must  be 
performed.  What  will  be  the  position 
which    School   Bloard   members   take?" 


Board  Association 
Raises  Dues 

Annual  dues  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  Board  Association  were  in- 
creased from  $3.00  per  board  to  $5.00 
per  board  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  last  November  in 
Chapel  Hill,  it  is  announced  by  Guy  B. 
Phillips,  Executive  Secretary. 

Funds  secured  from  membership  dues. 
Mr.  Phillips  stated,  are  used  in  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the 
Association — postage,  printing,  mimeo- 
graphing, and  travel  expense  of  the 
officers  constituting  the  major  expense. 
The  Association  has  also  agreed  to  pay 
for  printing  copies  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Public  School  Bulletin,  which  are 
being  sent  to  board  members. 

According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the  basis 
for  establishing  membership  dues  in 
school  board  organizations  varies 
among  the  states.  In  some  states  dues 
are  determined  upon  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  in  the  unit.  In  others 
a  flat  fee  based  on  the  board  member- 
ship is  paid.  And  in  still  others  each 
individual  member  pays  a  specified 
amount.  Some  associations  also  have 
a  full  time  secretary,  issue  a  bulletin, 
or  performs  other  services,  thus  (re- 
quiring a  much  larger  budget  than  is 
the  case  in  North  Carolina. 


Board  Association  to  Hold 
District  Meetings  in  March 

Plans  have  been  made  for  each  dis- 
trict of  the  North  Carolina  School 
Board  Association  to  hold  a  meeting 
early  next  month,  it  is  announced  by 
Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill,  Executive 
Secretary.  There  are  eight  districts 
corresponding  to  the  eight  educational 
districts  for  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Information  has  been  sent  to  the 
district  chairmen,  Mr.  Phillips  stated, 
to  assist  them  in  working  out  their  pro- 
grams. It  is  expected  that  each  program 
will  include  a  full  discussion,  with 
capable  leadership,  of  the  Education 
Commission  Report,  with  particular 
reference  to  what  has  been  done  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  date  and  what 
should  be  done  before  that  body  ad- 
journs as  well  as  in  the  future. 

The  district  chairmen  will  announce 
the  time  and  place  of  these  meetings. 

The  Association,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  education  in  county 
and  city  units  and  local  school  commit- 
tees, operates  as  a  State-wide  organiza- 
tion, It  holds  an  annual  meeting  in  the 
fall  for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of 
general  policies. 
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Handling  of  School  Funds; 
Bond  Required;  of 
What  Officers 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  November  22,  in  which  you 
write  as  follows : 

"Under    the    financial    arrangement 

in County    School 

System  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  county  auditor,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Education  signs  all 
local  vouchers.  The  county  auditor  is 
considered  the  treasurer  of  the  school 
funds.  Question :  Should  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
be  bonded  in  relation  to  local  county 
funds?  If  they  should  be  bonded,  is 
there  any  particular  funds  from  which 
the  cost  of  bond  should  be  paid?" 

Our  statute  provides  in  the  School 
Machinery  Act,  G.  S.  115-366,  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Commission,  shall  determine  and  pro- 
vide all  the  bonds  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  State  school  funds. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  a  blanket  bond 
covering  the  liability  of  the  local  offi- 
cials actually  handling  State  school 
funds. 

This  same  statute  provides  that  the 
tax  levying  authorities  of  each  county 
and  city  administrative  unit,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Commission,  shall  provide  sucli  bonds 
as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
require  for  the  protection  of  county  and 
district  school  funds. 

The  county  treasurer  ordinarily  acts 
as  the  treasurer  for  county  school  funds, 
and  the  county  treasurer  is  the  one  who 
is  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  funds.  I  am  not  in- 
formed as  to  what  bonds  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  required  with 
reference  to  county  funds  or  what  bonds 
have  been  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Commission.  I  am  sending 
a  copy  of  this  letter,  both  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Local 
Government  Commission,  in  order  that 
they  may  advise  you  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

If,  however,  as  you  state,  the  county 
auditor  is  assuming  to  act  as  treasurer 
of  the  county  school  funds,  he  would  be 
the  proper  one  to  give  bond  for  them.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  authority  for  the 
county  auditor  acting  as  treasurer  of 
any  funds.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
should  take  this  matter  up  with  your 


Cleveland  County  Act: 
Limitation  of  Bond  Issues 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  Nevember  15,  in  which  you 
state  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

._ City    Schools    has 

requested  you  to  write  me  for  an  opin- 
ion as  to  limitations  upon  the  amount 
of  bonds  which  may  be  issued  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses  under  the 
"Cleveland  County  Acts,"  made  appli- 
cable to  your  county  by  the  Legislature. 

I  have  examined  Chapter  525  of  the 
Public-Local  Laws  of  1939,  which  is  the 
"Cleveland  County  Act"  applicable  to 
Buncombe  County.  See,  Fletcher  v. 
Commissioners  of  Buncombe  County, 
218  N.  C.  1;  Hinson  v.  Commissioners 
of  Yacbkin  County,  218  N.  C.  13.  I  do 
not  find  in  these  Acts  any  limitation  as 
to  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be 
issued  under  them. 

The  provisions  of  the  County  Finance 
Act,  as  to  the  limitation  of  bonds  which 
may  be  issued  thereunder,  would  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  bonds 
issued  by  a  special  district  created 
under  the  Cleveland  County  Act.  See, 
G.S.  153-87.  The  Municipal  Finance  Act 
is  not  applicable  to  bonds  issued  by  a 
school  district.  Waters  v.  Commission- 
ers, 186  N.  C.  719. 

As  you  will  have  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  issuance  of  the  bonds,  the  debt 
limitation  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
Article  V,  Section  4,  would  be  met  if 
the  bouds  were  voted  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  in  the  election.  Under  the 
amendment  to  Article  VII,  Section  7, 
of  the  Constitution,  the  bonds  would 
have  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  election  and  you 
would  not  have  to  vote  against  the 
registration. — Attorney  General,  Novem- 
ber 16,  194S. 


Letter 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  December  13,  with  respect  to 
the  question  which  has  arisen  between 
the  Police  Department  of  your  city  and 
the  school  authorities  with  reference  to 
interviewing  students  during  school 
hours,  in  making  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  destruction  of 

trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  cultivated  by 
the  city  and  growing  in  plazas. 


County  Attorney,  Honorable , 

and  be  guided  by  his  advice. — Attorney 
General,  December  7,  1948. 


Districts  Created  by 
Cleveland  County  and 
Buncombe  County  Acts 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  in  which  you  re- 
quest me.  on   behalf  of  the   Board  of 

Trustees  of  the City 

Schools,  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  coming 

Session  of  the  Legislature  to  place. - 

County    under   the    so-called 

Cleveland  County  Act. 

There  are  two  Acts  which  accomplish 
the  same  result,  the  Cleveland  County 
Act,  Chapter  559  of  the  Public  Local 
Laws  of  1935,  and  the  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty Act,  Chapter  279  of  the  Public  Laws 
of  1937.  In  preparing  bills  during  form- 
er sessions  of  the  Legislature,  I  have 
found  that  in  many  instances.  I  was 
requested  to  place  a  particular  county 
under  the  Cleveland  County  Act,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  desired  to 
place  the  county  under  the  Buncombe 
County  Act. 

The  material  difference  between  these 
two  Acts  is  that  the  Cleveland  County 
Act  requires  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  district,  which  means  a 
vote  against  the  books,  while  the  Bun- 
combe County  Act  merely  requires  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

Before  preparing  your  bill,  I  thought 
I  should  call  your  attention  to  this  and 
ask  you  whether  or  not  you  want  your 
county  under  the  Cleveland  County  or 
Buncombe  County  Acts.  —  Attorney 
General,  December  15,  1948. 


I  feel  that  the  matter  which  you  refer 
to  does  not  involve  any  strictly  legal 
question  but  the  proprieties  as  between 
one  agency  of  government  and  another 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  and 
duties  prescribed  by  law  for  each.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  problem  should  be 
worked  out  between  the  two  agencies 
of  government,  each  having  in  mind  the 
responsibilities  imposed  by  law  upon 
each  other. 

I  talked  with State 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
about  this  matter  over  the  telephone 
and  I  am  sending  him  a  copy  of  this 
letter.  He  had  not  requested  me  to  ren- 
der any  legal  opinion  about  it. — At- 
torney General,  December  15,  1948. 
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MAKING  TOD  A  TSNEWS 

Greensboro.  A  14  member  special 
committee  to  draft  a  program  of 
safety  education  through  correlation 
with  existing  public  school  courses 
was  appointed  today  by  City  School 
Superintendent  B.  L.  Smith — Greens- 
boro Record,  December  29,  1948. 

Wilson.  H.  W.  Kendall,  editor  of 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  will  dis- 
cuss the  recommendations  of  the 
State  Education  Commission  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  January  5,  in 
the  Woodard  School  auditorium,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made 
today  by  J.  L.  Farmer,  chairman  of 
the  Wilson  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Wilson  schools. — Wilson  Times,  De- 
cember 31,  1948. 

Cabarrus.  Cararrus  Board  of  Edu- 
cation today  had  awarded  contracts 
totaling  $419,590  for  five  school 
buildings  that  will  provide  32  class- 
rooms. Greensboro  News,  December 
15,  1948. 

Hamett.  Three  pieces  of  property 
owned  by  the  Harnett  County  Board 
of  Education  have  been  sold,  it  was 
disclosed  today  by  County  Superin- 
tendent C.  Reid  Ross.  Greensboro 
News,  December  17,  1948. 

Buncombe.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  collection  of  books  and 
magazines  in  15  western  North  Caro- 
lina counties  for  shipment  to  Ger- 
many, beginning  Monday,  January 
17,  Oral  L.  Yates,  district  chairman, 
announced  yesterday.  Asheville  Citi- 
zen-Times, January  9,  1949. 

Raleigh,  Governor  Kerr  Scott  has 
promised  to  back  teachers'  demands 
for  a  yearly  minimum  salary  of 
$2,400,  plus  unspecified  increments 
based  on  length  of  service.  Greens- 
boro News,  January  9,  1949. 

Raleigh.  Attorney  General  Harry 
McMullan  said  in  a  digest  of  opinions 
today  that  the  treasurer  of  a  city 
school  system"  must  be  required  to 
post  bond.  Greensboro  News,  January 
7,    1949. 

Raleigh.  The  public  school  program 
will  cost  the  State  $104,000,000  not 
counting  transportation  costs  and 
emergency  capital  outlay,  if  it  is 
adopted  in  its  entirety  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  State  Education  Commis- 
sion's finance  committee  reported  to- 
day. Greensboro  Record,  January  7, 
1949. 


Brotherhood  Week 

Brotherhood  week  will  be  observed 
February  22-29.  Emphasis  this  year 
is  placed  on  self-audits  by  indivi- 
duals, schools  and  communities  un- 
der the  theme  "Brotherhood  Must  Be 
Lived."  A  national  committee  headed 
by  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  sponsoring 
the  observance.  Dr.  Willard  E.  Gos- 
lin,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, is  chairman  of  the  Schools  and 
Colleges  section  of  this  Committee. 

A  checklist  for  a  self-audit  of 
school  policies  ami  practices  in  in- 
ter-group relations  may  be  secured 
from  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  121  E.  Third 
St..  Charlotte  2,  N.  C. 


Department  Announces 
Library  Conference 

A  work  conference  for  full-time  and 
trained  school  librarians  is  planned  for 
the  summer  of  1949  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Eloise  Camp,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  in  co-operation  with 
the  Schools  of  Education-  and  Library 
Science  of  the  University.  The  con- 
ference is  designed  to  give  librarians  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  audio-visual 
program  and  its  relation  to  the  school 
library.  The  work  will  carry  certificate 
credit. 


Scholarships  Provided 
For  Children  of  Veterans 

Scholarships  to  attend  school  in  State- 
supported  institutions  are  provided  an- 
nually by  the  North  Carolina  Veterans 
Commission  to  children  of  Veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  The  scholarships 
amount  to  tuition,  room  and  board  for 
four  years. 

An  unlimited  number  of  scholarships 
are  available  to  children  of  fathers  who 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  as  a  result 
of  service  connected  wounds  or  disa- 
bilities. Ten  scholarships  are  available 
each  year  to  children  of  veterans  with 
V-A  service-connected  disability  of  30 
per  cent  or  more. 

Conditions  under  which  scholarships 
are  awarded  are  as  follows:  Veterans 
must  have  been  in  service  from  North 
Carolina;  applicant  must  have  been  in 
residence   in    North    Carolina    for    two 


LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Feb.  1944) 

A  resolution  requesting  the  War 
Production  Board  to  restudy  its  pro- 
posed reduced  allottments  of  ma- 
terials used  in  the  manufacture  of 
textbooks  and  unless  absolutely 
necessary  not  to  reduce  the  allott- 
ments of  such  materials  was  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  January 
13. 

Paul  A.  Reid,  Superintendent  of 
the  Elizabeth  City  Public  Schools 
since  1941,  was  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
recommendation  and  approval  of 
Governor  J.  M.  Broughton  as  comp- 
troller of  the  Board  to  succeed  Na- 
than H.  Yelton,  who  was  granted  a 
military  leave  of  absence. 

The   State    Supreme   Court,   in   an 

opinion  handed  down  on  January  12, 
upheld  the  Durham  Board  of  Trustees 
in  its  ruling  that  pupils  belonging  to 
secret  organizations  may  not  partici- 
pate  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

J.  W.  Wilson  was  recently  elected 
to  succeed  John  C.  Lockhart  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Administrative  unit. 


10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Feb.  1939) 

Superintendent  H.  Lee  Thomas  has 

set  aside  three  days  during  the  school 
year  as  observation  days  for  the 
teachers  in  his  system. 

The    average    daily    attendance    at 

the  WPA  Community  School  Center 
in  the  Montague  Building,  Raleigh, 
is  35. 

The  North  Carolina  Negro  Adult 
Education  Council,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  is  sponsoring  this  month 
an  intensive  State-wide  drive  to  re- 
duce  illiteracy. 

Statistics  for  the  session  1935-36 
show  that  North  Carolina  ranks  20th 
among  the  states  in  the  number  of 
one-room  schools. 


years ;  applicant  must  have  certified 
copy  of  birth  certificate;  and  scholar- 
ship is  good  only  in  State-supported 
institutions. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the 
North  Carolina  Veterans  Commission, 
Box  2187,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Governor  Scott  Recommends 

$50  Million  Bond  Issue  for  Buildings 

Also  $2200-$3100  Teacher  Salary  Schedule 


A  .$.",0,000,000  bond  issue  for  "funding 
our  deficit  in  school  buildings"  and  an 
"interim  salary  schedule"  ranging  from 
.$2200  to  $3100  were  the  chief  recom- 
mendations of  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott 
in  his  special  message  to  the  General 
Assembly  on   February    10. 

"TO  GO  FORWARD,"  the  Governor 
said,  "we  must  provide  adequately  for 
our  public  schools  and  other  public  ser- 
vices. TO  GO  FORWARD,  it  is  now 
obvious  after  five  weeks  of  this  General 
Assembly  that  we  must  find  more  tax 
money."  He  suggested  additional  sources 
of  revenue  for  increasing  the  General 
Fund  in  order  to  provide  the  recom- 
mended salary  schedule  for  teachers 
and  for  other  purposes  in  the  total 
amount  of  approximately  $17,000,000. 
He  also  suggested  the  employment  of 
additional  auditors  in  the  Revenue  De- 
partment to  help  stop  tax  leaks. 

In  his  recommendation  for  the  school 
building  bond  issue,  the  Governor  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  "our  present  school 
building  deficiencies  constitute  an  emer- 
gency justifying  putting  to  use  the 
$30,000,000  of  tax  monies  collected  dur- 
ing the  war  period  and  now  held  idle 
in  the  Post  War  Reserve  Fund."  "I 
recommend  action,"  he  said,  "to  make 
this  money,  and  other  money  that  may 
be  earmarked  for  this  purpose,  avail- 
able to  the  counties  for  school  buildings 
in  a  manner  to  be  decided  upon  by  this 
Legislature  as  best  to  meet  this  need." 

To  meet  the  problem  of  providing 
Sufficient  funds  for  the  teachers'  salary 
schedule  and  other  services,  which  he 
recommended,  the  Governor  suggested 
the  following  new    sources  of  revenue: 

1.  One-cent  a  bottle  on  soft  drinks 
and  one-cent  on  each  fountain  drink. 
It  is  estimated  thai  this  would  raise 
.$4,000,000  a  year. 

2.  Ten  per  cent  lax  on  all  amusements, 
Estimates  are  that  this  would  net  $1,- 
700.000  a  year. 

3.  Raise  personal  income  tax  brackets 
from  three  to  seven  per  cent  to  four  to 
eight  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  Ibis 
would  bring  in  $5,000,000  a  year. 


4.  Tax  cigars  from  one  to  three  cents, 
depending  upon  price.  Estimates  are 
that  this  would  raise  $1,200,000  a  year. 

5.  Tax  cigarettes  one-cent  a  package. 
It  is  estimated  this  would  net  $3,000,- 
000  a  year. 

6.  Raise  the  tax  on  spiritous  liquors 
from  Si  to  15  per  cent.  Estimates  are 
that  this  would  yield  $2,500,000  a  year. 


Article  26 

1 — Everyone  has  the  right  to  edu- 
cation. Education  shall  be  free,  at 
least  in  the  elementary  and  funda- 
mental stages.  Elementary  educa- 
tion shall  be  compulsory.  Technical 
and  professional  education  shall  be 
made  generally  available  and  higher 
education  shall  be  equally  accessible 
to  all  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

2 — Education  shall  be  directed  to 
the  full  development  of  the  human 
personality  and  to  the  strengthening 
of  irespeet  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  It  shall  pro- 
mote understanding,  tolerance  and 
friendship  among  all  nations,  racial 
or  religious  groups,  ami  shall  fur- 
ther the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

3 — Parents  have  a  prior  right  to 
choose  the  kind  of  education  that 
shall  be  given  to  their  children. — 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human. 
Rights,  December  10,  1048. 
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State  Has  489 
One-Teacher  Schools 

There  are  489  one-teacher  schools 
now  being  operated,  according  to  an 
estimate  recently  made  by  the  Office  of 
Controller,  State  Board  of  Education. 
Of  this  number,  119  are  for  white 
children  and  370  for  Negroes.  All  are 
rural  schools,  the  estimate  shows,  ex- 
cept two  for  white  children  and  21  for 
Negroes  in  city  units. 

The  estimate  also  shows  there  are  a 
total  of  3,123  schools,  1,583  for  white 
children  and  1,540  for  Negroes. 

Erwin  Says  School  Strength 
Depends  Chiefly  On 
Buildings  and  Teachers 

"The  strength  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem depends  on  a  good  many  factors — 
chief  among  which  are  your  buildings 
and  you*  teachers." 

Thus  said  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  on 
February  3,  in  his  appearance  before 
the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  he  asked  that  Committee  to  re- 
store funds  eliminated  from  the  State 
Board's  request  by^he  Advisory  Budget 
Commission.  Since  D.  Hiden  Ramsey, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Board  had  been 
selected  to  present  the  building  needs, 
Dr.  Erwin  emphasized  the  teacher 
situation,  which  he  said  had  shown  a 
decline. 

"The  number  of  A  certificates  teach- 
ers (white)  has  dropped  from  15,144  to 
13,002,"  Dr.  Erwin  stated.  "The  reason 
for  that  decline  is  the  fact  that  we 
haven't  paid  the  salary  required  to  get 
them.  They  are  moving  into  other 
states,  where  salaries  are  higher.  .  .  . 
II  is  only  through  the  strengthening 
of  the  State  salary  schedule  that  we  can 
undertake  to  equalize  the  educational 
opportunities  of  our  boys  and  girls." 

Dr.  Erwin  also  pointed  out  the  need 
for  supervision.  "It  is  one  of  the 
things,''  he  said,  "which  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  demand  instruction  really 
operated  on  an  efficient  basis  in  Ibis 
State. 

"Children  who  failed  to  receive  the 
educational  opportunities  provided  for 
them,"  he  said,  "are  today  walking  the 
streets  of  North  Carolina  as  illiterate 
citizens.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  this 
situation." 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


All  of  North  Carolina  is  fortunate  that  it  has  within  its  borders  a 
stirring  dramatization  of  one  of  the  most  prized  of  our  American  historical 
heritages.  Down  on  Roanoke  Island  close  by  the  sunbathed  Atlantic  Ocean 
occurred  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  one  of  the  immortal  events  of  all 
time — the  settling  there  of  a  brave  and  hearty  band  of  pioneers,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  men,  women  and  children.  There  they  made 
a  beachhead  on  the  outpost  of  the  world,  establishing  tenaciously  and 
almost  recklessly  their  challenge  to  an  inhospitable  and  terrifying  wilder- 
ness. Paul  Green  s  symphonic  drama  depicts  with  music,  dance,  pantomime, 
gorgeous  color,  and  comedy  and  story  line  the  struggle  of  these,  our  ances- 
tors, in  preparing  the  way  for  the  civilization  that  was  to  be. 

The  play  is  not  a  dull  lesson  in  history,  but  an  exciting  and  entertaining 
drama.  No  one  can  sit  there  under  the  stars  and  by  the  soft  stilly-lapping 
waters  of  Roanoke  Sound  and  watch  the  epic  story  of  such  dreamers  as  the 
great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  vivacious  and  energetic  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
tough  and  sturdy-souled  John  Borden,  the  beauteous  and  loyal  Eleanor 
Dare,  and  the  mirthful  and  hale  Old  Tom  Harris  with  his  faithful  squaw 
Agona — no  one  can  sit  there  in  the  quiet  evening  and  watch  this  dramatic 
story  unroll  without  being  tremendously  stirred. 

It  is  our  devout  hope  that  this  beautiful  and  dramatic  spectacle  shall 
continue  year  after  year — until  both  the  drama  and  Roanoke  Island  have 
become  a  true  mecca  for  the  American  people. 

For  as  a  great  nation  must  have  its  great  events  and  its  great  per- 
sonages, so  must  it  have  its  cherished  and  sacred  places.  When  one  can 

walk  upon  a  certain  spot  of  earth  and  say  to  himself  and  his  companion 

"Here  where  we  are  at  this  moment  happened  one  of  the  timeless  events  of 
history" — then  something  is  likely  to  happen  inside  that  man,  a  refresh- 
ment of  his  spirit  perhaps. 

I  urge  the  school  children  in  North  Carolina  to  put  "The  Lost  Colony" 
on  their  "must"  schedule  and  to  buy  tickets  in  advance,  so  that  school  and 
community  leaders  may  assist  them  in  planning  special  group  tours  to 
Roanoke  Island  and  vicinity  this  summer.  I  hope  our  teachers  throughout 
the  State  likewise,  and  our  citizens,  will  plan  to  see  the  play  this  season  and 
help  promote  general  interest  in  it.  For  in  the  words  of  the  drama  itself — 
"The  dream  still  lives,  It  lives,  it  lives,  And  shall  not  die!" 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Assumption 

There  were  96,168  births  in  North  Carolina 
in  1943.  Assuming  that  these  births  were 
equally  distributed  by  months  throughout  the 
year,  there  were  24,042  births  during  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December. 

Assuming  further  that  these  24,042  are  all 
alive  and  under  the  law  could  enter  school 
this  fall  in  new  classes  separate  and  apart  from 
other  first-year  school  entrants,  there  would 
be  a  need  for  approximately  800  new  teachers. 
At  an  average  annual  salary  of  $2,000,  this 
would  mean  that  $1, 600,000  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  this  additional  school  en- 
rollment. 

Assumptions,  however,  can  be  erroneous. 
The  assumption  with  which  we  started  out  is 
probably  true.  The  second  assumption,  we 
believe,  is  an  error  and  leads  to  the  false  con- 
clusion as  to  cost.  These  24,042  children,  if 
they  were  permitted  by  law  to  enroll  in  school, 
would  be  distributed  throughout  the  State,  a 
few  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  28,856  class- 
rooms used  for  first  grade  instruction.  In  other 
words,  the  actual  distribution  of  these  particu- 
lar children  would  simply  add  one  or  two,  at 
least  a  small  number,  to  a  classroom,  and 
would  not  necessarily  require  the  employment 
of  additional  teachers.  In  only  a  few  cases 
would  the  added  number  of  children  necessi- 
tate the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher. 
Even  so,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  claim 
that  moving  the  age  limit  to  January  1  or 
any  other  date  will  increase  the  cost,  since 
such  children,  kept  out  of  school  by  law  one 
year,  will  enter  the  following  year  and  will 
continue  in  school  just  as  long  as  if  they  had 
entered  the  preceding  year. 

The  only  valid  argument  for  an  age  limita- 
tion for  first  graders  is  that  advanced  by 
teachers  to  the  effect  that  some  of  these 
children  are  not  "ready"  for  school  since  they 
are  not  mature  enough.  But  when  you  con- 
sider that  it  is  partly  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  provide  that  "readiness,"  then  even 
this  argument  loses  some  of  its  force.  Perhaps 
a  solution  to  the  whole  matter 'would  be  the 
provision  for  kindergarten  or  readiness  classes 
for  those  children  who  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
first  grade  work. 


An  Answer 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why  the 
Federal  aid  bill,  S,  246,  proposes  to  give  the 
four  richest  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  California,  more  than  it  does  to  32 
less  richer  states. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  amount  of 
aid  which  a  state  would  receive  under  this 
Federal  aid  bill  is  not  based  exclusively  upon 
wealth,  but  upon  the  relationship  of  need  and 
wealth.  In  other  words,  we  think  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  educated  in  a  particular 
state  has  an  important  bearing  upon  what  a 
state  will  receive  under  this  proposed  law.  If 
this  be  true,  then  the  four  states  mentioned 
which  also  rank  as  the  four  highest  in  popu- 
lation might,  as  the  bill  proposes,  participate 
to  a  greater  extent  than  less  wealthy  states 
which  also  have  fewer  children  to  educate. 
Certainly,  it  is  true  that  North  Carolina  and 
Texas  have  a  large  number  of  children  to  edu- 
cate in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  so  would 
receive  under  the  proposed  law  a  larger  sum 
than  some  other  states. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
proposed  distribution  is  based  on  a  scientific 
formula  taking  into  consideration  both  ability 
and  need  as  expressed  in  number  of  educables. 

We  Oppose 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus officials  that  school  teachers  be  used  to  take 
the  1950  census.  The  proposal  involves  closing 
all  schools  for  one  week,  April  1,  1950. 

We  oppose  this  proposition  on  two  grounds: 
First,  it  will  disrupt  the  operation  of  the 
schools,  which  are  set  up  to  operate  continuous- 
ly month  by  month  except  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  A  week  closed  during  April 
would  necessitate  an  extension  of  the  term  in 
June,  when  many  parents  are  anxious  to  have 
their  children  for  work  on  the  farm.  The  pro- 
posed closed  week  in  April  could  not  be  used 
to  advantage  by  pupils. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
capable  people  who  can  be  utilized  in  taking 
the  census.  Most  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  house- 
wives; but  these  housewives,  we  believe,  could 
do  the  job  as  well  as  teachers. 


Schools  Need  Teachers 
Of  Industrial  Arts 

That  North  Carolina  public  schools 
are  in  need  of  teachers  of  industrial 
arts  and  that  colleges  in  the  State  are 
not  training-  at  present  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  till  the  present  need, 
much  less  the  growing  demand,  in  this 
field  is  revealed  by  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire recently  sent  out  by  President 
John  D;  Messick  of  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College  to  superintendents  of 
the  State. 

Answers  made  by  superintendents  to 
a  series  of  questions  on  the  work  in  in- 
dustrial arts  in  their  schools  indicate 
that  the  development  of  the  industrial 
arts  program  in  the  public  schools  is 
hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  teachers, 
that  some  schools  wishing  to  establish 
departments  are  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  as  well  as  of 
teachers,  and  that  only  a  small  number 
of  the  industrial  arts  teachers  now 
employed  in  the  schools  reporting  re- 
ceived their  training  in  North  Carolina. 
A  tabulation  of  replies  received  by 
Dr.  Messick  shows  that  65  of  the  schools 
now  have  departments  of  industrial 
art ;  58  other  schools  anticipate  the 
establishment  of  departments  ;  45  would 
have  departments  if  teachers  were 
available;  and  15  would  have  depart- 
ments if  money  were  available.  Ten  of 
the  schools  having  departments  have 
no  teachers. 

A  demand  for  teachers  of  industrial 
arts  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  36  of 
the  superintendents  wish  to  employ 
teachers  for  next  year.  By  1950-51,  the 
number  of  superintendents  wishing  to 
employ  industrial  arts  teachers  will 
have  increased  to  102. 

Of  the  64  teachers  reported  by  the 
superintendents  as  now  employed  in 
their  schools,  56  received  their  training 
outside  of  North  Carolina.  A  number 
of  them  were  trained  in  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  mid-western  states.  The 
superintendent  of  one  large  city  system 
which  employs  six  industrial  arts  teach- 
ers said.  "We  have  six,  all  trained  out 
of  the  State." 

Comments  by  superintendents  reveal  a 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
industrial  arts  program  in  the  public 
schools.  "This  i.s  an  imperative,"  said 
niie.  Another  commented,  "I  believe  that 
one  of  our  most  imperative  needs  in 
teacher  training  in  North  Carolina  is 
the  preparation  of  qualified  teachers  of 
Industrial  Arts  in  elementary  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  high  schools.  ...  We 
have  been  forced  to  go  to  mid-western 
states  to  obtain  qualified  teachers  dur- 
ing recent  years." 


North  Carolina  Colleges  Enroll 
46,570  Students  During  1948-49 


There  are  46,570  students  attending 
the  State's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, according  to  a  census  of  this  en- 
rollment taken  last  fall  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Hillman,  Secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference. 

This  enrollment  is  501  less  that  the 
1947-48  figure,  or  slightly  more  than 
one  per  cent  decrease,  Dr.  Hillman 
stated.  In  the  nation  as  a  whole  there 
is  an  increase  of  three  per  cent  over 
the  1947  fall  enrollment. 

By  races  this  enrollment  is  as  fol- 
lows:  white,  38,077,  Negro,  8,377;  and 
Indian,  116.  By  types  of  institutions, 
the  enrollment  is:  senior  colleges,  40,- 
911 ;  junior  colleges,  5,128 ;  off-campus 
centers,  531. 


In  the  white  colleges  41.3  per  cent 
are  veterans  as  compared  with  49  per 
cent  in  1947-48;  in  the  Negro  colleges, 
22.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  33  per 
cent  the  year  before ;  and  in  the  Indian 
college  the  per  cent  of  veterans  is  39.6 
per  cent  as  compared  with  48  in  1947- 
48. 

Men  students  represent  70.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  white  enrollment ;  Negro 
institutions  have  52.1  per  cent  men; 
and  the  Indian  college  enrollment  is 
59.5  per  cent  men. 

The  following  table  shows  the  en- 
rollment in  each  institution  for  the  past 
three  years,  divided  as  to  sex  for  1948- 
49: 


ENROLLMENT  BY  INSTITUTIONS 

(As  of  October  for  Each  Year) 


A.  SENIOR  COLLEGES— White  : 

University,    Chapel    Hill 

State    College 

Woman's    College 

Appalachian     

East    Carolina 

Western   Carolina  


6,719  | 
5,177   I 


TOTAL  PUBLIC 
Atlantic  Christian 
Black    Mountain    .... 

Catawba    

Davidson    

Duke   

Elon    

Flora  MacDonald   ... 

Greensboro    

Guilford   

High  Point   

Lenoir  Rhyne  

Meredith    

Montreat    

Queens    

Salem    

Wake  Forest  


531   | 

735   | 
393   | 

13,555   I 
345  f 
34  | 
626 
949 
3,718 
645 
1 
3 
460 
618 
544   | 
I 


884  | 
50 

2,127  | 

434  J 
649 

157  I 


4,301 
162 
21 
213 


7,603  | 
5,227  | 
2,127  | 

965  | 
1,384  | 

550  j 
I- 


l,c 


17,8 


507 


7,670 
5,333 
2,112 
1,005 
1,404 
551 

18,075 
523 


TOTAL  PRIVATE  

TOTAL  SENIOR— White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES— Negi 
Agricultural  and  Technica 
North  Carolina  .... 
Elizabeth   City 
Fayettevill 
Winston-Salem 

TOTAL  PUBLIC 

Barber    Scotia    

Bennett    

Johnson  C.  Smith   . 

Livingstone   

Shaw    


i\ 

24  | 
1,801   | 

I 


163 

270 
379 

148  | 

177  | 

261  j 

537  | 

160  | 

375  | 

296  | 

310  | 


55 

90 

839 

787 

949 

979 

,114 

4,890 

808 

709 

271 

312 

382 

405 

608 

592 

795 

820 

805 

844 

537 

578 

161 

206 

398 

467 

320 

390 

2,111  | 

I- 


!,000 


6,802 
4,903 
2,108 

899 
1,213 

496 

16,421 
394 
91 
676 
910 
4,794 
618 
278 
400 
561 

760 
535 
204 
426 
380 
1,540 
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I    Women   |     Total 


1947-48     1946-47 


Sl.    Augustine's    

TOTAL  PRIVATE  

TOTAL  SENIOR— Negro  

SENIOR    COLLEGES— India)] : 
Pembroke    

TOTAL   SENIOR   COLLEGES- 

R.  JUNIOR  COLLEGES— White: 

Asheville-Biltmore    

Wilmington     

TOTAL    PUBLIC    

Belmont  Abbey*   

Brevard 

Campbell    

Edwards  Military  Institute 

Gardner-Webb    

Lees-McRae    

Louisburg    

Mars   Hill   

Mitchell    

Oak  Ridge*  

Peace*    

Pfeiffer 

Pineland    

Presbyterian* 

Sacred  Heart  

St.   Genevieve  

St.  Mary's  

Warren   Wilson    

Wingate*   

TOTAL  PRIVATE  

TOTAL  JUNIOR— White  

JUNIOR  COLLEGE— Negro  : 

Immanuel  Lutheran*  

TOTAL  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  - 

TOTAL  SR.  &  JR.  COLLEGES 

C.  OFF-CAMPUS  CENTERS— White 

Albemarle    

Burlington  

Burnsville   

Charlotte  

Fayetteville     

Gastonia    

Goldsboro    

Greensboro    

Henderson  vi+le     

Murphy    

Rocky   Mount  

Wilmington    

TOTAL  WHITE   

OFF-CAMPUS   CENTERS— Negro : 

Asheville    

Wilmington' | 

I 

TOTAL   NEGRO   ., | 

TOTAL  OFF-CAMrUS   | 

I 
I).  SUMMARY: 

White  Students  

Negro  Students 

Indian  Students 

GRAND  TOTAL  


1.200 

4.313 


•-NIT 
189 


18:-) 

277 
350 

33 
268 
121 
177 
480 

59 
103 

175 

156 


1 
26 
172 


2.58:: 

2.979 


3.015 
30,744 


18 
446 


|  26,754 

i   4.367 
69 

|  31.190 


13,182  |  40.911 


129 
127 


132 
112 
73 

451 


185 
159 
19 
3 
37 
91 
218 
34 
83 


256 
210 

466 
185 
406 
477 

33 
400 
233 
250 
931 
227 
103 
185 
334 

19 
159 

37 

91 
219 


2,021  |  4.604 

2,091  5,070 

22  58 

2.113  5.128 

15.295  46.039 


442 

3.099 


2,994 
7,726 


41,161  |  37,611 


302  | 
140  J 


442  | 
175  | 
449  | 
537  j 

30  | 
378  | 
213  j 
330  I 
1.020  I 
207  | 

88  | 

257  | 
336  | 

15  | 

258  | 
52  | 
86  | 

184  | 

55  | 

270  I 


243 
302 
425 
383 

41 
295 
193 
365 
902 
127 
235 
303 
290 

16 
502 

52 

40 
170 

47 
314. 


4.940  |     5,102 
5,382   I     5,345 


55   I 

5.437   | 

46,598  I 


1 1 .323 

4,010 

47 


40 

531 


3S.077 

8,377 

116 


33  | 
302   | 

25  | 

26  I 


(15 


144 

5,489 

43,100 

35 
43 
32 
272 
~61 
76 
39 


32 
74 
192 


451   | 


I 

I 

22  |  54 

473   |     1,003 

I 

38,500  |  36.057 

8440  |  7,924 

131    j  122 


15.380  |   46.570   |   47.071   |  44,103 


♦High  school  students  included  in  194G-47  ;  no  high  school  students  in  1947-48  and  1948-49. 


Committee  Discusses 
Special  Education 

Problems  involved  in  providing  ade- 
quate instruction  to  best  meet  the 
needs,  interests  and  aptitudes  of  those 
children  who  deviate  from  the  normal 
were  discussed  recently  by  a  group  of 
leaders  appointed  by  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  t<  serve  as  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  Division  of  Special  Education. 

This  new  division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  was  created  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1947  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  special  classes 
of  instruction  for  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  children.  Felix  S. 
Barker,  formerly  with  the  Division  of 
Rehabilitation,  was  appointed  by  Supt. 
Erwin  to  head  the  Division. 

The  Advisory  Committee  is  composed 
of  the  following :  Charles  H.  Warren. 
Director.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  ;  Eg- 
bert N.  Peeler,  Superintendent.  State 
School  for  Blind  and  Deaf:  Felix  S. 
Barker.  Director,  Division  of  Special 
Education;  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Hohman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry.  Duke  University  ; 
Dr.  Derwin  Cooper,  Superintendent. 
Durham  County  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium: Dr.  J.  W.  Roy  Norton.  State 
Health  Officer;  Dr.  Carl  E.  Rankin, 
Superintendent,  North  Carolina  School 
for  Deaf;  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman.  Direc- 
tor, Division  of  Professional  Service; 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Instructional  Service;  Guy 
Phillips.  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina  ;  Dr.  R. 
Beverly  Rainey,  Orthopedic  Surgeon, 
Durham:  Dr.  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Dean  of 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Green- 
vil'e;  Miss  Mary  Conoly.  Flora  Mac- 
Donald  College:  Miss  Ethel  Honeycutt, 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina 
League  for  Crippled  Children:  Colvin 
Leonard,  Editor,  Greensboro  Record; 
W.  J.  Bullock.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kannapolis;  J.  Warren  Smith, 
Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion :  Miss  Jane  Elliott,  Director  of 
Child  Welfare,  Luther  Medlin,  Princi- 
pal. Central  Junior  High  School.  Greens- 
boro ;  H.  A.  Wood,  Executive  Secretary. 
North  Carolina  League  for  the  Blind; 
Walter  L.  Hogan.  Jr.,  Piedmont  and 
Northern  Railway  Company,  Charlotte; 
Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental 
Hygiene.  Raleigh;  Charles  E.  Spencer, 
Co-Director.  School-Health  Co-ordinat- 
ing Service;  Miss  Ella  Stephens  Bar- 
rett, Supervisor,  Occupational  Informa- 
tion and  Guidance;  Miss  Annie  Ruth 
Penny,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Associate, 
Division   of   Instructional   Service. 
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Lunchrooms  Serve 
"Abundant  Foods" 

Schools  equipped  with  lunchroom 
facilities  are  serving  the  following 
"abundant  foods"  this  month:  eggs, 
carrots,  Irish  potatoes,  fresh  and  froz- 
en fish,  oranges,  cabbage  and  fresh 
greens.  The  office  of  the  State  School 
Lunch  Program  has  provided  sugges- 
tions for  ways  of  using  these  foods. 


Former  Orange  County 
Superintendent  Dies 

R.  H.  Claytor,  who  retired  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Orange  County  schools 
in  1947,  died  at  his  home  in  Hillsboro 
on  February  16.  Mr.  Claytor  taught  in 
Wayne,  Iredell,  Granville  and  Durham 
counties  before  becoming  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  Orange  County, 
where  he  served  for  30  years. 


Bulletin  Compares  States  in  Public  Education 

HOW  NORTH  CAROLINA  RANKS 

The  states  are  compared  in  a  number  of  school  facts  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued 
by  the  National  Education  Association. 


The  following  table  featuring  North  Carolina  is  compiled  from  the 
presented  in  this  bulletin : 


•ions  fact.1 


North 

Highest 

Lowest 

ir.  s. 

Item 

Carolina 

TCank 

State 

State 

Avg. 

1.  No.  of  school-age  children 

per    1000    of    total   popula- 

tion, 1946.- 

265 

42 

N.   .1.          159 

N.    M 

295 

207 

2.  Ratio  of  children  to  adults 

in  future  years 

48 

42 

N.  Y.            29 

N.   M. 

61 

35 

3.  Income  payments  per  capi- 

ta of  population,  1946 

$809 

41 

Nev.      $1,770 

Miss. 

$575 

$1,213 

4.  Income  payments  per  child 

of  school  age,  1946 

$3,106 

43 

Nev.     $9,957 

Miss. 

$2,080 

$5,915 

5.  Relative  financial  effort  to 

support       public       schools 

1945-46  (Per  cent  which  to- 

tal    current    expenditures 

in  1945-46  was  of  average 

income  payments  for  1942- 

46 )                    - 

2.23% 

12 

N.  M.  3.24% 

Md. 

1.19% 

1.82% 

6.  Per  cent  of  school  support 

derived  from  state  sources 

1945-46 

78% 

3 

Del.         89% 

Neb. 

1% 

36% 

7.  Average    current,    expendi- 

ture per  pupil   for   public 

education  from  State  and 

local  sources,  1945-46 

$76 

42 

Mont.      $214 

Miss. 

$45 

$131 

8.  Average  salary  of  instruc- 

tional   staff,    1945-46 

$1,602 

34 

Cal.       $2,987 

Miss. 

$850 

$1,995 

9.  Average    value    of    public 

school  property  per  pupil. 

1945-46 

$172 

42 

N.   Y.      $659 

Miss. 

$101 

$351 

10.  Per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled 

in  secondary  schools,  1946 

16.3% 

45 

N.  Y.    31.3% 

Miss. 

13.3% 

24.1% 

11.  Twelfth-grade  pupils,  1946, 

per  1000  former  fifth-grade 

pupils  .— 

389 

32 

Mont.        731 

Miss. 

204 

453 

12.  Registrants  per  1000  classi- 

fied  as   educationally   defi- 

cient,  1940-44 

115 

42 

Ore.               4 

S.    C. 

155 

47 

13.  Military   rejections  due  to 

educational        deficiencies, 

1940-44  ....... 

22.9% 

41 

Wash.    1.4% 

S.  C. 

33.3% 

12.3% 

14.  Per-capita  retail  sales,  1947 

$587 

43 

Nev.     $1,195 

Miss. 

$481 

$820 

Erwin  Speaks  in  Minnesota 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
spoke  several  times  in  Minnesota  on  a 
four-day  visit  to  that  State  February 
9-12. 

On  February  10  Supt.  Erwin  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  general  ses- 
sion of  the  Minnesota  School  Board 
Association  on  the  subject  "Reorgani- 
zation of  School  Districts."  At  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  this  Association  on 
February  11,  he  spoke  again,  the  topic 
of  his  address  being  "America's  Heri- 
tage of  Fi 


Other  speaking  activities  of  North 
Carolina's  State  Superintendent  during 
this  visit  included  a  talk  before  the 
Minnesota  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents on  February  9  and  the  staff 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  a  luncheon  the 
same  day.  Supt.  Erwin  was  also  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon  of  the  Minnesota 
University  Faculty  Club  as  the  guest  of 
Dean  Pike  of  the  School  of  Education, 
and  he  was  the  recipient  of  other  cour- 
tesies while  in  that  state. 

Since  returning  to  bis  office  in  Ral- 
eigh, Superintendent  Erwin  has  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  address  the 
Northern  Minnesota  Education  Associa- 
tion next  October. 


University  to  Hold 
School  Building 
Conference 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina 
will  hold  the  first  annual  School  Build- 
ings Conference  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  ('., 
July  25-29,  1949.  The  N.  C.  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
will  have  representatives  participating 
in  the  Conference.  Other  visiting  con- 
sultants will  be  present. 

There  will  be  general  sessions  and 
group  discussions  based- upon  indvidual 
interests  and  needs.  The  Conference 
will  lie  divided  into  five  discussion 
groups  :  Group  1,  Planning  School  Build- 
ings ;  Group  2,  Construction  Problems  ; 
Group  3,  Care  and  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  and  Equipment :  Group  4, 
Alterations  and  Repairs ;  Group  5,  Fi- 
nancing Building  Programs. 

The  Conference  will  be  limited  to 
100  participants.  Superintendents  and 
members  of  school  boards  are  being 
siven  first  consideration. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


125,000  Children  Hear  N.  C. 
Symphony  Last  Year 

Concerts  by  the  North  Carolina  Sym- 
phony Society  were  heard  by  125,000 
children  during  its  1947-48  season,  over 
50,000  more  than  the  number  who  heard 
the  previous  year's  concerts.  In  addi- 
tion, 59  concerts  were  played  to  55,000 
adults.  A  total  of  117  concerts  to  visible 
audiences  and  25  broadcasts  were  given. 

The  Society  is  directed  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Swalin.  Its  primary  aim  is  to 
bring  fine  music  to  the  people  of  the 
State  and  to  furnsh  them  with  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  they  may  get  the  most 
out  of  these  concerts.  A  secondary  aim 
is  to  develop  native  talent,  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  child  talent  as  soloists, 
members  of  the  orchestra  and  as  com- 
posers. A  third  aim  is  to  establish  a 
State-wide  Symphony  Hour  of  the  air. 
Fourth,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Society 
to  provide  visual  aids  to  child-listening 
through  schools,  museums,  libraries, 
and  collections  of  albums,  pictures  and 
instruments. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few 
slates  that  has  a  State  orchestra.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1947  made  a  small 
appropriation  towards  its  support;  but 
the  need  is  greater,  not  only  for  money 
but  for  the  supi>ort  and  co-operation  of 
all  people  interested  in  fine  music. 

When  informed  of  the  increase  in 
number  of  children  who  listen  to  these 
conceits,  Stiite  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  this  in- 
creased interest  in  the  Symphony  on  the 
part  of  our  children.  Personally,  I  think 
the  organization  of  the  Society  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  that  has  come  to 
our  State.  Dr.  Swalin  and  Mrs.  Fred  B. 
McCall.  who  has  charge  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Concert  Division,  are  doing  a 
great  work  for  the  youth  of  our  State. 
I  hoi»e  every  person  engaged  in  school 
work  will  support  our  State  Symphony 
to  the  fullest  extent." 


Schools  May  Secure 
United  Nations  Materials 

Lists  of  publications  and  other  materi- 
als on  the  United  Nations  which  schools 
may  secure  are  available  from  the 
United  Nations  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Lake  Success,  New  York. 
These  lists  include  publications  recom- 
mended for  schools  and  colleges,  films, 
film  strips  and  posters.  Reference  and 
loan  material  is  also  available  to  North 
Carolina  teachers  and  students  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  S.  H.  Kahn.  Director  Col- 
legiate Council  for  the  U.  N.,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 


PERCENTAGE  OF  GENERAL  FUND 
FOR  SCHOOLS  GETS  LESS 


The  percentage  of  expenditures  from 
the  General  Fund  of  the  State  for  pub- 
lic schools  gets  less,  according  to  a 
tabulation  of  figures  from  the  recently 
issued  State  Budget.  And  if  recommen- 
dations of  the  Advisory  Budget  Com- 
mission prevail,  the  public  schools  will 
get  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  for  the  ensuing 
biennium. 

These  facts  were  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  February  8  by  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey,  vice-chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  in  presenting  the 
Board's  request  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  funds  for  schools  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Budget  Coin- 
mission.  "Instead  of  supporting  our 
schools  more  generously  in  proportion 
to  the  ability  to  pay."  Mr.  Ramsey 
pointed  out.  "we  are  supporting  our 
schools  less  generously.  We  can't  build 
the  type  of  public  school  system  that 
we  want  in  North  Carolina  by  constant- 
ly dividing  the  support  that  we  are 
giving." 

The  accompanying  table  shows  reve- 
nues, expenditures  for  all  purposes,  ex- 


penditures for  public  schools,  as  tabu- 
lated from  the  Budget  Report  and 
percentage  calculations  made  by  the 
Controller's  office  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

In  1933-34,  when  the  State  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  an 
eight  months  school  term,  that  propor- 
tion of  the  General  Fund  expended  for 
the  public  schools  represented  77.6  per 
cent  of  the  expenditures  for  all  pur- 
poses. This  percentage  of  school  expen- 
ditures to  total  expenditures  from  this 
fund  has  decreased  to  an  estimated 
66.9  per  cent  for  the  current  year.  And 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  for  appropriations 
to  public  schools  for  the  next  biennium 
prevail,  this  percentage  will  be  still 
less— 64.8  per  cent  for  1949-50  and  04.7 
per   cent   for   1950-51. 

Commission    recommendations   as    to 

appropriations  for  schools  for  the  next 
biennium  represents  a  30.3  per  cent 
increase  over  the  current  biennium, 
whereas  recommendations  for  appro- 
priations for  all  other  purposes  repre- 
sents a   47.0  per  cent  increase. 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  FROM  THE  GENERAL  FUND 


Expenditures 

All    Purposes 


%  Seh.  Exp. 
oi  Total  Exp. 


1933-34 

$  23,056,004 

1934-35 

26,000.810 

1935-36 

31.439.58S 

1936-37 

39.603,475 

1037-38 

3S,6()9,395 

1938-39 

36.181.205 

1939-40 

40,698,042 

1940-41 

47,280.139 

1941-42 

57,649,331 

1942-4:: 

70,445,137 

1!  143-44 

76,622,101 

1944-45 

80,697,290 

1945-40 

90,453,171 

1940-47 

119,996,404 

1047-4S 

129,568,152 

194N-49 

134,902,000' 

1949-50 

130,241,500' 

1950-51 

128,419,500'' 

$  19,996,139 

$15.52  1.8SS 

21.7SH.45S 

10.749,701 

26,909,902 

20.855,104 

30,322,548 

22,202.782 

33,846.832 

23,950.843 

35.302.445 

25.135.852 

36,299,836 

26,238,657 

3S,445,142 

27.745,410 

41.741.:  47 

2S.S52.5S4 

45.076.S09 

31,234,704 

58.376  041 

8S.509.351 

56,553.584 

89.922.92S 

68,212,503 

47,158.449 

77,125,832 

54.788.381 

92.018,238 

02.055.102 

98,584,926*     ! 

05.92S.444' 

12S.1 49.381 1      | 

83,040.057- 

130,002.0511 

S4.4S1.170 

76.9% 

75.6% 
73.4% 
70.7% 
71.0% 
72.3% 
72.1% 
09.2% 
09.3%: 
72.27, 
70.5% 
09.1%, 
71.0% 
08.1%, 
06.9% 
64.8% 
64.7% 


Estimated      tRecommended 


NATIONAL  NEGRO  HEALTH  WEEK  APRIL  3-10 


National  Negro  Health  Week  is  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  nation  on 
April  8-10,  it  is  announced  by  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Health  Week  Committee, 
Washington   25,   D.   C. 

A  day-by-day  schedule  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  week  has  been  prepared 
with  topics  as  follows: 

Mobilization  Day,  April  3 

Home  Health  Day,  April  4 


Community  Sanitation  Day,  April  5 
Special   Campaign  Day,  April  6 
Adults'  Health  Day,  April  7 
School  Health  and  Safety  Day,  April  8 
General  Clean-up  Day,   April  9 
Report,  and  Follow-up  Day,  April  10 
A  health  week  poster  contest  in  con- 
nection   with    the    observance    is    also 
announced.  Write  to  the  Committee  for 
further  information    and   suggestions. 


MARCH,   1949 
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27,555 
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34,811 
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57,946 
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66,157 
63,882 
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1.05 
1.15 
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2.34 
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$   86,831 
103,101 
102,054 
106,848 
114,787 
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227,240 
241,053 
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600.601 
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'Schools  are  Sick'7  Says  Supt.  Carroll 


"North  Carolina  schools  are  sick." 
This  is  what  Superintendent  C.  F.  Car- 
roll of  the  High  Point  Schools  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission told  the  Joint  Appropriation 
Committee  on  February  3. 

The  schools  are  sick,  Superintendent 
Carroll  told  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, because  of  a  continued  neglect 
over  a  period  of  years.  "Only  immediate 
forceful,  general  and  intelligent  action 
will  restore  them  to  health.'' 

Superintendent  Carroll  asked  these 
questions:  What  is  involved  in  the 
teaching  process?  What  is  happening  to 
your  boy  ami  girl?  With  what  ideals  is 
your  teacher  approaching  her  job?  "We 
tell  the  teacher,"  he  said,  "to  teach 
(bat  which  will  promote  democracy  the 
American  way — free  enterprise,  justice, 
goodness.  And  then  do  we  treat  the 
teacher  the  same  way?  Are  the  teachers 
today  the  shining  lights  of  democracy 
or  are  they  the  victims  of  democracy?" 

Superintendent  Carroll,  in  pursuing 
this  thought,  stated:  "We  people  in 
North  Carolina  tell  the  teachers  that 
we  want  to  see  free  enterprise  con 
tinned  and  as  a  part  of  that  free  enter- 
prise we  proclaim  about  standard  prices 
for  standard  merchandise.  Education 
is  a  purchasable  commodity.  It  conies 
as  a  standard  product  if  you  pay  a 
standard  price  lor  it.  We  want  a  stand- 
ard product  provided  we  can  get  it  at 
a  reduced  price.  Because  of  this  situa- 
tion, teachers  are  frustrated  and  their 
morale  is  low.  They  join  all  other 
educational  forces  in  expressing  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  somebody  in 
this  group  will  make  it  possible  for 
justice  to  be  restored  in  order  that 
they  may  be  satisfied,  reasonably  so. 
and  teach  the  attitudes  and  habits  you 
want  taught.  You  don't  want  a  dis- 
gruntled teacher  to  teach  your  child." 

COAL  SUPPLY 
IS  PLENTIFUL 

For  the  first  time  since  1042.  there 
seems  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal, 
according  to  C.  W.  Blanchard.  Director 
of  Plant  Operation  for  the  State  Board 
of   Education. 

Blanchard  recently  sent  out  a  letter 
and  forms  for  the  superintendents'  use 
in  requesting  fuel  for  the  1949-50  school 
term.  The  fact  that  coal  is  more  plenti- 
ful, Blanchard  said,  "makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  secure  the  grade  and  type  of 
coal  we  really  desire."  He  urged  super- 
intendents to  place  their  orders  early  in 
order  that  delivery  may  be  made  dur- 
ing the   summer  months. 


An  Adequate  School  Plant 

The  Community's 

Responsibility 

"Our  communities  are  facing  the 
greatest  school  building  crisis  in  his- 
tory. Already  increasing  enrollments 
in  the  primary  grades  are  creating 
serious  over-crowding,  part-time  ses- 
sions, and  acute  administrative  prob- 
lems. By  1954.  it  is  expected  that 
6,200,000  more  children  will  be  in 
our  schools  than  in  1947.  Never  has 
the  need  been  so  great. 

The  cause  of  this  crisis  is  twofold. 
First,  the  tremendous  increase  in 
births  is  about  to  be  felt  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  1947  there  were 
3,910,000  births  in  the  U.  S.,  exceed- 
ing by  nearly  1,600,000  the  number 
in  1933.  The  birth  rate  jumped  from 
1S.4  births  per  1.(100  population  in 
19:;::  to  27.2  in  1947.  The  full  effect 
of  this  upsurge  of  births  will  not  be 
felt  in  the  elementary  schools  until 
1954,  in  junior  high  school  about 
105S,  and  in  senior  high  school  about 
1902.  In  the  meantime  enrollments 
in  practically  all  communities  will 
mount  steadily."  The  School  Execu- 
tive, Volume  68,  Number  6,  January 
1949.,  page  11. 


Board  Approves 
Self-Insurance  Plan 

Necessary  legislation  covering  in- 
surance on  school  buildings  and  buses 
was  authorized  to  be  worked  out  by  its 
Legislative  Committee  by  action  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  on  February 
3. 

The  Board  authorized  the  committee 
specifically  to  provide:  "(1)  An  effec- 
tive plan  for  the  self-insurance  of  school 
buildings-  and  other  facilities."  and 
"(2)  A  plan  for  the  self-insurance  of 
school  buses." 

This  action  of  the  Board  was  taken 
after  a  committee  from  the  Board  con- 
ferred with  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner William  P.  Hodges  and  his  Ad- 
visory Board  with  reference  to  pre- 
miums charged  by  insurance  companies 
on  school  buildings.  The  Board  refused 
to  agree  to  the  increase  in  premiums 
on  school  buildings  proposed  by  in- 
surance companies  and  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Insurance  Board  and  Com- 
missioner Hodges. 


Mrs.  Maley  Warns  About 
Food  Poisoning 

Lunchroom  supervisors  and  manag- 
ers were  recently  warned  by  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor, 
School  Lunch  Program,  about  serving 
foods  that  might  have  spoiled  because 
of  the  lack  of  proper  refrigeration.  This 
warning  by  Mrs.  Maley  followed  a  re- 
port of  food  poisoning  in  one  of  the 
schools  which  served  chicken  salad. 

"Lunchroom  supervisors  and  manag- 
ers should  be  warned  against  attempt- 
ing such  mixes,"  Mrs.  Maley  said,  "and 
also  in  regard  to  proper  refrigeration 
of  all  foods  that  might  be  subject  to 
spoilage  or  could  cause  food  poisoning. 

"The  State  Board  of  Health  has  just 
furnished  us  with  a  report  on  home 
canned  foods  found  in  school  lunch 
storerooms  in  the  State.  Some  cans  of 
such  food  were  found  to  have  bulging 
ends,  a  good  sign  of  spoiled  food. 

"May  we  recommend  that  schools  be 
advised  not  to  accept  any  home  canned 
products  except  where  it  is  known  to 
have  been  canned  in  a  cannery  under 
proper  supervision." 


H.  S.  Students  May 
Win  Trip  to  Europe 

High  School  students  in  all  recog- 
nized public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  in  the  United  States  or  ter  -i- 
torial  possessions  are  eligible  to  compete 
in  the  annual  contest  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations, 
which  this  year  will  be  co-sponsored  by 
the   National   Broadcasting   Company. 

The  contest  will  start  April  1,  when 
written  examinations  on  the  U.  N.  will 
be  given  in  local  high  schools.  State 
winners  will  be  selected  April  29,  :  nd 
national  winners  chosen  not  later  than 
May  20.  A  trip  to  Europe  will  be  the 
first  prize.  A  complete  list  of  prizes  will 
be  announced  soon. 

The  contest  has  become,  in  many 
schools,  an  established  part  of  class- 
room work  on  international  relations. 
Special  material  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  each  school  registering  for 
the  contest  with  A. A.U.N,  headquarters, 
45  East  65th  Street,  New  York.  Study 
material  this  year  will  include  a  re- 
vised history  of  the  U.  N.,  as  well  as 
the  U.  N.  Charter  and  a  series  of  special 
broadcasts  on  NBC. 

This  23rd  annual  contest  was  former- 
ly based  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
With  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  de- 
cision to  ask  member  nations  to  include 
U.  N.  Study  in  school  curricula,  the 
contest  has  gained  fresh  impetus  in  the 
past  two  years. 


NORTH    CAROLINA   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Committee  Announces 
Boys  and  Girls  Week 

National  Boys  and  Girls  Week  will  be 
observed  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  April  30  to  May  7. 
1949.  The  celebration  will  mark  the 
29th  annual  observance  of  this  youth 
event. 

With  the  theme,  '•Building  for  Citizen- 
ship," the  program  is  designed  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  public  on  the 
interests,  activities,  and  problems  of 
youth.  It  calls  attention  to  the  organi- 
zations and  programs  serving  their 
needs,  and  seeks  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  entire  community  in  supporting 
measures  to  strengthen  and  insure  the 
development  of  all  boys  and  girls. 

The  activities  planned  for  the  obser- 
vance emphasize  factors  in  the  growth 
of  youth,  including  citizenship  training, 
education,  recreation,  occupational  guid- 
ance, home  life,  religious  education, 
health  and  safety,  understanding  among 
nations  and  peoples,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  membership  in 
hoys'  and  girls'  organizations.  Sug- 
gested daily  programs  for  t lie  week  in- 
clude : 

Citizenship   Day-    Saturday.   April  30 
Day  in  Churches-   Sunday,  May  1 
Day  in  Schools — Monday,  May  2 
Health    and     Safely    Day— Tuesday, 

May  3 
United    Nations   Day  —   Wednesday. 

May  4 
Careers  Day  -Thursday,  May  5 
Family   Day — Friday,   May  (J 
Day  of  Recreation  -Saturday,  May  7 


Department  Surveys 
Guilford  Schools 

A  survey  of  (he  high  schools  of  Guil- 
ford County  was  made  recently  by 
staff  members  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.,  with  a  view  of 
making  recommendations  as  to  possible 
consolidation.  The  county  has  15  high 
schools  for  white  students  and  three  for 
Negroes. 

The  committee  from  the  Department 
was  composed  of  the  following:  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith,  Director  Division 
of  Instructional  Service,  Chairman : 
J.  L.  Cameron,  Advisor  in  Physical  and 
Health  Education;  George  W.  Coggin, 
Supervisor  of  Trades  and  Industries ; 
A.  B.  Combs,  Supervisor  of  High 
Schools;  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant 
Director  of  Division  of  Negro  Educa- 
tion :  J.  Warren  Smith,  Director  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education ;  and  A.  L. 
Teachey,  Supervisor  Veterans  Farmer 
Training  Program. 


Edpress  Newsletter  Lists  Ten 
Major  Educational  Events  of  1948 


The  following  are  given  by  Edpress 
Newsletter  as  the  ten  major  educational 
events  of  1948 : 

1.  Decision  of  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  to  join  the  educational  pro- 
fession. 

2.  Election  of  an  Admi lustration  and 
Congress  friendly  to  teachers  ami  pub- 
lic education,  and  pledged  to  enacting 
far-reaching  social  welfare  legislation. 

:!.  Higher  education's  triple-miracle 
of  holding  the  veterans  through  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  attracting  new 
flocks  of  younger  students  from  the 
high  schools,  and  accommodating  a  new 
peak  of  2.410.(10(1  students. 

4.  Resignation  of  Commissioner  of 
Education  Studebaker  from  the  Office 
of  Education — one  incident  in  a  series 
of  protests  against  political  control  of 
education. 

5.  The  8-1  Supreme  Court  decision 
prohibiting  religious  instruction  in  pub- 
lic  schools. 

(i.  Introduction  of  sodium  fluoride  for 
children's  teetli — the  first   national  con- 

School  Lunch  Program 
Has  Grown  Larger 

North  Carolina's  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram has  more  than  doubled  since  its 
beginning  in  1943-44,  according  to  a 
recent  analysis  of  the  program  today  as 
compared  with  1943-44  made  by  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  Maley.  State  Director. 

The  State's  program  of  furnishing 
lunches  to  school  children  is  reckoned 
from  1943-44  when  Federal  Aid  was 
first  provided.  That  year  there  were 
,"i49  schools  approved  for  operation. 
Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $760,- 
638  were  used  to  promote  the  program. 
Nearly  11  million  lunches  were  served, 
(19  per  cent  with  milk,  at  an  average 
price  of  ten  cents  each. 

East  year  1,287  schools  participated 
in  the  School  Lunch  Program,  with 
an  expenditure  of  $2,632,032  in  Feder- 
al funds.  Approximately  36J  million 
lunches  were  served,  87  per  cent  with 
milk,  at  an  average  price  of  20  cents 
each.  Total  cash  expenditures  from  all 
sources  amounted  to  $8,517,773. 

According  -to  Mrs.  Maley,  there  still 
is  a  great  need  for  expanding  the  pro- 
gram. Less  than  half  of  the  schools 
have  lunch  facilities.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  school  children  have 
lunch  facilities,  86.fi  per  cent  white  and 
41  per  cent  Negro.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  trained  personnel  for  supervising 
and  managing  the  lunchrooms. 


cern   shown   for   dental   health  of  chil- 
dren in  our  history. 

7.  Intensified  struggle  between  labor 
and  management  for  control  of  educa- 
tion and  the  mind  of  the  student — wit- 
nessed by  intensification  of  school- 
relations  programs  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  AFL,  and  CIO. 

8.  Passage  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  of  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill — the  first 
positive  act  by  the  Congress  on  an  issue 
which  had  been  pending  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

9.  The  persistent  and  frequently  suc- 
cessful effort  of  Negroes  to  get  what 
they  believe  is  their  rightful  share  of 
"equal  education"  in  public  and  higher 
educational  institutions. 

10.  Re-awakening  to  the  need  for 
creative  citizenship  education — exem- 
plified by  such  projects  as  the  Free- 
dom Train  tour  and  the  zeal  for  democ- 
racy activities  in  Pennsylvania,  Nevada, 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hamp- 


5,380  Buses  Operating 

This  year  there  are  5,380  buses  used 
in  the  transportation  of  children  to  and 
from  school,  according  to  tabulation 
recently  made  by  the  Division  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Those  buses  make  a  total  of  8,290 
trips  daily. 

Divided  as  to  race  there  are  4,338 
buses  used  in  transportating  white 
children,  4."i  used  exclusively  for  Indian 
children,  and  997  used  for  Negro  chil- 
dren. Buses  used  for  transporting  white 
children  make  fi.fi.'lS  trips  a  day;  buses 
transporting  Indians  make  7(i  trips; 
and  buses  used  by  Negroes  make  1,576 
daily  trips. 

Dept.  Issues  Book  Lists 

Two  book  lists — one  "Book's  About 
North  Carolina"  and  the  other  "Books 
By  and  About  the  Negro" — have  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  first  selects  those  books  listed  in 
the  NECA  Library  Book  Catalogue  for 
194S-49,  with  additional  references  of 
books,  periodicals  and  articles.  The 
second  is  a  revision  of  a  similar  1st 
prepared  in  1944.  With  the  exception  of 
additional  references,  these  also  appear 
in  the  NCEA  Catalogue. 

Copies  of  the  lists  may  be  secured 
from  Eloise  Camp,  School  Library  Ad- 
viser, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Facts  on  Teacher  Situation 
Presented  to  General  Assembly 


In  a  brief  presented  in  connection 
with  the  hearing  on  public  school  appro- 
priations before  the  Joint  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  February  3,  facts  concerning 
the  teacher  situation  were  presented  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Clyde  A.  Brwin. 

This  brief  showed  first  a  comparison 
of  the  training  of  State  allotted  white 
teachers  employed  in  1047-4S  with  those 
employed  in  1941-42.  In  1941-42,  the 
brief  showed,  93.8  per  cent  of  the  white 
teachers  had  four  or  more  years  of 
college  education.  In  1947-48  this  per- 
centage had  dropped  to  82.33.  Or  stated 
in  another  way  there  were  1,022  white 
teachers  with  less  than  four  years  of 
college  training  in  1941-42  as  compared 
with  2,809  in  1947-48. 

This  brief  further  points  out  that  it 
is  the  rural  child  that  is  paying  the 
greatest  price  for  the  lack  of  qualified 
teachers.  In  1940-41  the  percentage  of 
white  teachers  in  county  units  who  had 
four  or  more  years  of  college  training 
was  90.3,  which  in  1947-48  had  dropped 
to  75.5  per  cent.  In  city  units,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  percentage  in  1940-41 
was  97.1  and  95.1  in  1947-48. 

Another  part  of  the  brief  gave  figures 
on  the  percentage  of  men  teachers. 
Back  in  1886-87,  55.7  per  cent  of  all 
teachers  employed  were  men.  This  per- 
centage has  decreased  considerably 
since  that  year,  to  36.6  per  cent  in  1904- 
05,  to  21.8  per  cent  in  1914-15,  to  16.3 
per  cent  in  1924-25.  to  14.4  per  cent  in 
1934-35,  and  to  7.5  per  cent  in  1944-45, 
the  depth  of  the  war  period.  In  1946-47 
the  percentage  of  men  teachers  had 
risen  to  10.6. 

■  There  is  an  annua]  demand,  the  brief 
showed,  for  1515  elementary  and  1000 
high  school  white  teachers.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher  replacements  repre- 
sent about  13  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
supply  of  teachers  necessary  to  meet 
this  demand  is  entirely  inadequate.  The 
senior  colleges  of  the  State  expect  to 
graduate  only  238  elementary  teachers 
in  1948-49.  Only  257  were  graduated  in 
1947-48,  and  only  047  in  11)40-41.  This 
shortage  of  the  necessary  new  teachers 
needed  each  year  will  grow  worse  until 
there  is  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
teacher  output,  the  brief  pointed  out. 

One  way  to  help  secure  and  hold  bet- 
tor qualified  teachers  is  to  increase  the 
compensation  which  teachers  receive.  A 
request  for  sufficient  funds,  therefore, 
was  made  in  order  to  pay  teachers  with 
an  A  certificate  a  beginning  salary  of 


$2400  annually.  "Wo  do  not  believe  a 
salary  schedule  lower  than  Ibis  can  give 
us  the  kind  of  teachers  we  need,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Teaching  cannot  be- 
come a  life  career  unless  and  until  the 
compensation  is  adequate  on  a  par  with 
other  professions." 

Barden  Heads  Sub-Comm. 
On  Federal  Aid 
To  Education 

North  Carolina's  Third  District  Con- 
gressman Graham  A.  Barden  heads  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Aid 
to  Education.  Other  members  of  this 
committee  are:  John  S.  Wood  of  Geor- 
gia, John  F.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Wingate  H.  Lucas  of  Texas,  Charles  R. 
Howell  of  New  Jersey.  Hugo  S.  Sims 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Tom  Sleed  of 
Oklahoma,  all  Democrats;  and  Walter 
E.  Brehm  of  Ohio,  Carroll  D.  Kearns  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ralph  W.  Gwinn  of  New 
York,  and  Thurston  Bellard  Morton  of 
Kentucky,  Republicans. 

This  committee  will  largely  determine 
the  fate  of  school  measures  pending  in 
the  81st  Congress.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Congressman  Barden  will  provide  the 
committee  with  vigorous  and  effective 
leadership. 


Ten  Qualities  of  the 
Ideal  Teacher 

Dean  W.  E.  Peik,  University  of 
Minnesota  (Prepared  for  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio,  conference  on  edu- 
cation for  teachers — the  results  of 
a  survey  participated  in  by  40S  peo- 
ple in  46  states.) 

1.  Appreciation  of  humanity,  the 
values  of  the  individual. 

2.  Emotional     stability    and    ad- 
justment. 

3.  Native   ability   with    adequate 
professional  training. 

4.  Intelligent    alertness    and    cu- 
riosity. 

5.  Pleasing    personality    and    ap- 
pearance. 

(i.   Love  for  democratic  processes. 

7.  Crucial    thinking   anil    objecti- 
vity. 

8.  Healthy   physical   and    mental 
views. 

'.).   Knowledge  of  important  trends 
and  philosophies. 

10.  The  importance  of  human  re- 
lationships. 


Rehabilitation  Ass'n  To 
Hold  Regional  Meeting 

Region  III  of  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association  will  bold  its  annual 
conference  at  Jackson's  Mills.  West 
Virginia,  May  23-27,  it  is  announced  by 
CliM-'es  II.  Warren,  North  Carolina's 
Director  of  Rehabilitation.  Region  III 
comprises  the  states  of  North  Carolina. 
Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  excellent  program  of  interest  to 
all  employees  in  both  public  and  private 
agencies  has  been  arranged,  Mr.  War- 
ren states,  including  recreation  and 
entertainment  during  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  hours.  Picture  bulletins  of 
the  4-H  camp  where  the  conference  will 
be  held  and  instructions  concerning 
transportation  arrangements  may  be 
secured  from  Mr.  Warren. 


Schools  May  Get  Help 
From  Social  Security  Offices 

Assistance  in  discussing  social  secu- 
rity issues  in  civics  and  history  classes 
may  be  secured  from  the  various  local 
social  security  offices  of  the  State,  it  is 
stated  by  John  H.  Ingle.  State  Manager 
of  the  Social   Security  Administration. 

"A  representative  from  the  local 
social  security  office  will  be  available 
to  discuss  social  security  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  teacher  or  the  principal," 
Mr.  Ingle  said. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance part  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  work  is  carried  on  through  475 
field  offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  will  be  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  Social  Security  in  the  81st 
Congress,  as  many  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  the  present  law  to  ex- 
tend coverage  and  raise  benefits.  There 
are  also  several  plans  to  add  temporary 
and  permanent  disability  insurance  as 
well  as  health  insurance.  These  issues 
are  touched  on  in  civics  and  history 
classes  in  many  of  the  schools  in  the 
State. 

Local  offices  and  managers  are  as 
follows:  Asheville,  Dewey  W.  Lambert ; 
Charlotte,  Lone  T.  Proctor;  Durham, 
Mrs.  Nina  H.  Matthews;  Fayetteville, 
Vernon  D.  Herbert ;  Gastonia,  Miss 
Natley  Maddox ;  Greensboro.  W.  L, 
O'Brien  ;  Hickory,  Don  W.  Marsh  ;  High 
Point,  E.  Clyde  Thomas;  Rocky  Mount, 
Marshall  H.  Barney;  Salisbury,  Louis 
N.  Clement;  Wilmington.  Nicholas  A. 
Avera  ;  Winston-Salem,  Mrs.  Ruth  G. 
Duffy;  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  Joe  Morrison. 
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League  Announces  Easter 
Seal  Design  Contest 

The  Annual  Easter  Seal  Design  Con- 
test is  announced  by  the  North  Carolina 
League  for  <  'rippled  Children. 

For  the  four  best  designs  by  North 
Carolina  high  school  students  cash 
awards  will  be  presented :  $25  as  a 
first  prize,  $10  as  a  second,  and  $5 
each  for  third  and  fourth  place  entries. 
The  four  winning  designs  will  then  be 
forwarded  to  Chicago  for  entrance  in 
the  National  contest. 

Contest  rules  have  been  furnished 
all  high  school  principals. 

All  designs  for  the  contest  must  reach 
the  office  of  the  League  in  Chapel  Hill 
by  March  30. 

All  States  Keceive  Federal 
Funds  for  Education 

Contrary  to  general  knowledge,  all 
the  states,  three  territories  (Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico),  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  receive  funds  from 
the  Federal  government  for  educational 
purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  these  grants,  which  for  regular 
school  purposes  totaled  $84,471,299.99 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947-48,  was  for  higher 
education ;  but  the  public  schools  them- 
selves were  paid  a  total  of  $25,035,122.- 
03  for  operating  programs  of  vocational 
education. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  appro- 
priations, the  states,  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  received  funds  for 
what  were  termed  "emergency  school 
purposes."  These  included  $54,000,000 
for  school  lunches,  $6,646,340  for  schools 
in  war-congested  areas,  and  $2,122,292,- 
440  for  the  education  and  training  of 
veterans.  Besides  these  cash  appropria- 
tions, millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sur- 
plus property  were  donated  to  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

North  Carolina  received  a  total  of 
$3,141,060.19  of  the  total  funds  allotted 
to  the  states  for  regular  school  pur- 
poses. These  funds  were  divided  as 
follows:  $110,762.80  for  more  complete 
endowment  and  support  of  land-grant 
colleges,  $277,435.09  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  $1,279,980.64  for  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  service, 
$831,606,66  for  vocational  education  be- 
low college  grade,  and  $641,275  for 
vocational  rehabilitation.  In  addition 
Ibis  State  received  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  emergencies  :  $2,584,366 
for  school  lunches,  $32,835  tor  schools 
in  war-congested  areas  and  $58,090,877 
for  the  education  and  training  of  veter- 
ans. (The  two  last  purposes  are  tor  the 
1946-47  fiscal  year.) 


AASA  Urges  School  Plant  Expansion 


Expansion  of  the  school  plant  to  pro- 
vide space  and  facilities  for  an  educa- 
tional program  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  all  children,  youth  and  adults  in 
every  community  is  urged  by  a  national 
commission  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  in  a  re- 
port released  last  month. 

The  525-page  report,  American  School 
Buildings,  describes  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  school  building  design,  con- 
struction, heating  and  ventilation,  light- 
ing and  color,  building  materials,  and 
furniture   and  equipment. 

Designed  to  aid  communities  through- 
out the  nation  which  are  struggling  to 
meet  increased  demands  being  made 
upon  their  schools,  the  report  outlines 
methods  of  improving  services  as  rapid- 
ly and  efficiently  as  possible.  Topics 
covered  include  the  school  board's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  educational  plant, 
economies  in  construction  and  design, 
rehabilitation  of  buildings,  financing 
the  plant  construction  program,  and 
major  steps  in  building  a  school. 

Definition  of  the  scope  and  quality 
of  the  community's  educational  program 
is  described  as  the  first  step  in  im- 
proving school  services.  Among  ques- 
tions which  communities  must  answer 
are:  What  age  groups  shall  the  schools 
serve?  Shall  there  be  school  opportuni- 
ties for  the  three-to-five-year-old  chil- 
dren? Shall  there  he  small  primary 
schools  for  young  children  and  junior 
colleges  for  ages  eighteen  to  twenty'.' 
How  shall  future  grades  one  through 
fourteen  be  organized?  AVhat  educa- 
tional services  shall  he  available  for 
adults?  What  activities  and  subject 
matter  shall  constitute  the  curriculum 
for  each  group  of  learners? 

"In  small  communities,"  the  A.A.S.A. 
points  out,  "it  is  fully  as  important  as 
in  the  larger  districts  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  defin- 
ing and  planning  the  ultimate  school 
plant.  Many  small  American  school 
districts  have  neither  adequate  finan- 
cial means  to  build  the  schools  they 
need  nor  the  number  of  pupils  necessary 
to  make  a  really  first-class  high  school 
or  elementary  school. 
'  '•Consolidation  of  small  districts  into 
larger  units  seems  to  offer  al  least  a 
partial  solution  for  this  situation.  .  .  . 
One  high  school,  planned  to  serve  two 
or  three  contiguous  districts,  is  far  more 
economical   to   build    than    two   or   three 

facilities.  Furthermore,  better  educa- 
tional programs  are  possible  in  larger 
schools  because  of  more  diversified  fa 
cilities  and   curriculum. 


"Another  trend  to  which  attention 
must  be  given,"  continues  the  report. 
"is  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  school 
as  a  community  building.  This  is  a 
revival  in  modern  urban  America  of 
the  community  function  that  the  'little 
red  sehoolhouse'  served  in  pioneer  rural 
America." 

Examples  of  school-community  pro- 
visions are :  the  auditorium  and  the 
gymnasium  which  can  be  used  by  both 
groups ;  "all-purpose"  rooms  which  can 
be  used  by  the  school  orchestra  and 
band,  by  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  mothers' 
groups,  and  for  many  other  school  and 
community  activities ;  and  playgrounds 
and    recreational    facilities. 


Business  Leaders  Want 
More  Long-Time  Planning 

Boards  of  Education  and  administra- 
tors are  facing  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  sound  business  leaders  that  more  in- 
formation be  available  and  that  more 
long-time  planning  be  carried  on  with 
respect  to  public  education,  Guy  B. 
Phillips,  executive  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  Board  Associa- 
tion, stated  recently. 

According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  "There 
has  been  too  much  temporary  and  hit 
or  miss  planning  of  the  public  school 
system.  It  is  intimated  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  $150,000,000  in  North  Carolina 
within  the  next  few  years  demands  a 
great  deal  more  foresight  and  planning 
than  has  characterized  the  program  in 
thi'  past. 

"It  has  been  encouraging  to  note  the 
increased  number  of  school  boards  re- 
questing a  thorough  survey  of  physical 
facilities  and  in  many  cases  instruc- 
tional programs.  Those  school  boards 
which  are  foresighted  enough  to  get 
this  program  underway  will  profit 
greatly  if  and  when  legislation  is  com- 
pleted to  provide  State  assistance  for 
school  building.  It  is  apparent  that  any 
allocation  of  any  State  funds  for  capi- 
tal outlay  will  be  based  on  a  very 
thorough  analysis  of  the  needs  and  an 
application  of  sound  principles  of  edu- 
cational   and    business    preclice    to    the 

"One  of  the  besl  ways  of  getting  a 
survey  is  to  have  local  administrators, 

sional  leadership.  The  State  must  know 
how  many  buildings  il  needs,  what  type 
of  buildings  it  needs,  and  where  these 
buildings  are  to  be  located  to  the  best 
advantage  of  boys  and  girls." 
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Variation  in  Ability  of  Counties 
Indicates  Need  For  State  Building  Aid 


"The  wide  variation  in  the  ability  of 
the  100  counties  of  the  State  to  finance 
suitable  facilities  constitutes  the  major 
school  building  problem  in  North  Caro- 
lina." 

This  was  the  chief  point  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  its  brief 
in  presenting  a  request  to  the  Joint 
Appropriations  Committee  on  February 
o  for  $50,000,000  to  aid  the  counties  in 
meeting  the  needs  for  a  $150,000,000 
school  construction  program.  The  Board 
from  a  study  made  two  years  ago  had 
determined  the  need  for  such  a  program. 

The  wide  variations  between  county 
ability  were  indicated  us  follows: 

Average  taxable  property  valuation 
per  child  enrolled  for  the  State  is  $3,- 
678.  Range  in  this  respect  is  from 
$1,035  in  Ashe  County  to  $12,000  in 
Forsyth. 

Only  26  of  the  100  counties  have  as 
much  as  a  $3,678  valuation  per  child 
enrolled. 

These  26  counties  have  .'58  per  cent  of 
the  children. 

These  26  counties  have  50  per  cent  of 
the  taxable  property  valuation. 

These  26  counties  have  an  average 
$5,179  taxable  property  valuation  per 
child  enrolled. 

The  remaining  74  counties  have  72 
per  cent  of  the  children. 

They  have  an  average  valuation  of 
taxable  property  of  $3,122  per  child 
enrolled. 

If  these  74  counties  were  debt  free 
and  voted  the  maximum  of  Ave  per 
cent  for  school  building  purposes,  they 
could  not  meet  their  needs. 

Compare  North  Carolina 
With  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts,  with  an  average  daily 
membership  of  562,871  pupils  in  1947-48. 
spent  a  total  of  $102,888,025.19  for  the 
support  of  her  public  schools.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  in  average  mem- 
bership was  $182.79.  Massachusetts  em- 
ployed a  total  of  23,746  teachers,  super- 
visors and  principals,  who  were  paid 
a  total  of  $70,276,026.54. 

North  Carolina,  with  an  average 
daily  membership  of  815,527  pupils  in 
1947-48,  spent  approximately  $70,000,- 
000  (exact  figures  not  available)  for 
the  operation  of  the  public  schools. 
Average  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
membership  was  about  $86.00.  North 
Carolina'  employed  26,538  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors,  who  were 
paid  approximately  $55,500,000. 


Survey  Shows  State 
Minimum  Entrance  Ages 

Minimum  school  entrance  ages  vary 
among  the  states,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Iowa  State  Education 
Association. 

Most  states,  the  survey  shows,  re- 
quire that  children  be  six  years  of  age 
on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  school 
or  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  to  enter 
the  first  grade.  North  Carolina  and 
Alabama  provide  for  school  entrance  if 
the  child  will  be  six  years  of  age  on  or 
before  October  1  ;  Virginia's  law  is 
approximately  identical,  on  or  before 
September  30.  Wisconsin  has  the  lowest 
entrance  age,  four  years. 

A  tabulation  of  these  entrance  ages 
in  the  states  as  revealed  by  the  survey 
is  as  follows : 

First  grade  entrance  aye  loith  .states. 
No    minimum — Massachusetts. 

4  years — Wisconsin. 

5  years,    0    months  — Iowa,    Michigan, 

New  Jersey,  New  York. 

5  on  or  before   Sept.   1 — Nebraska. 

5  years,    5    months — Kentucky. 

5  years,  6  months — California,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

5  years,  7  months — West  Virginia. 

5  years,  8  months — Kansas,  Louisiana, 

Minnesota,  New  Mexico. 

6  years    by    January    1 — Indiana,    Ver- 

mont. 

6  years  by  December  31  —  Arizona, 
Maine,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Tennes- 
see. 

6  years  by  December  25 — Ohio. 

6  years,  9  monthe — Delaware,  Florida, 
Illinois. 

6  years  by  November  1 — South  Carolina. 

6  years  by  October  1 — Alabama,  North 
Carolina. 

6  years  by  September  30 — Virginia. 

6  years  by  September  1 — South  Dakota, 
Wyoming. 

6  years,  0  months — Arkansas,  Colora- 
do, Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Maryland,  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oregon-, 
Texas. 

No  ages  specified  by  law — New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Utah  (usually 
6  years  on  or  before  October  31). 

Varies — Washington    (6  years  or   6  by 
December ) . 
A  count  shows  that  27  states  have  a 

lower  school  entrance  age,  one  has  the 

same,  and  19  have   a   higher  age  than 

does  North  Carolina. 


Boards  Have  Responsibility 
For  Teacher  Improvement 

Calling  attention  to  the  responsibility 
of  local  boards  of  education  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  training  of  profes- 
sional personnel  was  the  purpose  of  one 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Nation- 
al School  Boards  Association  at  its 
1948  annual  meeting  in   Atlantic  City. 

This  resolution  pointed  out  that  in- 
dustry and  business  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  the  improvement  of  their  per- 
sonnel by  allowing  time  off  for  further 
training  with  pay  and  in  many  cases 
full  or  partial  payment  of  the  cost  of 
further  improvement.  At  the  present 
time,  in  most  states,  the  responsibility 
lor  professional  improvement  which  is 
required  by  law  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
teacher  who  does  the  work  on  his  or 
her  own  time.  There  are  very  few  cases 
in  which  the  local  boards  of  education 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding leadership  to  improve  the  quality 
of  instruction  of  persons  employed. 
There  is  every  justification  for  pro- 
viding leadership  to  improve  the  work 
of  teachers  and  then  to  provide  addi- 
tional expense  funds  to  enable  teachers 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

School  hoards  can  encourage  profes- 
sional improvement  of  administrators 
and  teachers,  it  was  pointed  out,  by  an 
expenditure  of  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  in  comparison  to  the  total  cost 
of  the  school.  It  was  further  pointed 
<nit  that  in-service  education  of  teach- 
ers should  be  initiated  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  quality  of  work  carried 
on  in  the  classrooms,  and  finally  the 
improvement  of  the  opportunity  for 
children  to  grow. 


Source  of  the  School 
Dollar,  1935-36,  1945-46 

North  Carolina  gets  its  school  dollar 
from  State,  county,  local  and  Federal 
sources.  The  amount  of  the  dollar  from 
each  source  varies  from  year  to  year. 
According  to  a  recent  analysis  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  following 
comparison  for  two  years  is  made: 

1935-36  1945-46 

From   State  sources 85.1       69.3 

From  county  sources 17.7 

From  local  sources 13.6         7.5 

From  Federal  sources..     1.3         5.5 

TOTAL 100.0     100.0 

Only  Delaware  and  New  Mexico  ex- 
ceeded North  Carolina  in  the  percent- 
age of  the  school  dollar  from  State 
sources  in  1945-46. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Purchase  of  School  Property 
on  Partial  Payment  Basis 
with  Annual  Appropria- 
tion Plus  Interest 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  January  5,  enclosing  copy  of 

a  letter  to  you  from  Mr , 

Superintendent  of  Schools  in [ 

County,  in  which  Mr..... 

writes  you  as  follows: 

"The  Board  of  Education  of 

County  and  the City 

Graded  School  Board  have  received  aii 
otter  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church   of   North   America   to   sell   the 

Institute  property  for 

$65,000.00.   This  property  is  located  in 

the   city    of and    consists 

Of  fourteen  acres  of  land  and  several 
school  buildings  which  we  are  now 
using  to  house  the  city  elementary 
school    pupils. 

"The  two  hoards  desire  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  can  include  in  its  bud- 
get the  sum  of  $10,000.00  annually  plus 
three  per  cent  on  deferred  payments 
for  the  payment  of  this  property  until 
the  total  amount  of  .$05,0(10.00  has  been 
paid. 

"Our  board  meets  on  the  10th  day  of 
January  and  I  hope  you  may  be  able 
to  get  the  opinion  in  time  for  me  to 
have  it  for  this  meeting." 

The  purchase  of  the  property  by  the 
county  under  the  conditions  recited  in 
this  letter  would  appear  to  be  contrary 
to  the  decisions  of  our  Court  and  sta- 
tutes relating  to  such  matters.  In  the 
case  of  INSURANCE  CO.  v.  GUIL- 
FORD COUNTY,  225  N.  C.  293,  a  some- 
whr.t  similar  situation  was  presented. 
In  this  case  the  Court  said  that  the 
Legislature  has  prescribed  in  the  Coun- 
ty Finance  Act,  Article  9,  Chapter  153, 
of  the  General  Statutes,  the  machinery 
by  which  a  county  may  issue  lawful 
and  valid  obligations  for  public  pur- 
poses and  necessary  expenses,  and 
pledge  its  faith.  The  Act  applies  to  all 
counties. — G.   S.  153-71. 

The  transaction  which  is  indicated 
would  be  an  obligation  of  the  county 
to  purchase  this  property  on  an  install- 
ment basis,  thereby  committing  the 
county  to  the  debt  thereby  contracted. 
Whether  or  not  notes  or  bonds  are 
actually  given  for  the  purchase  price 
would  raise  a  question  of  a  debt 
limitation  and  compliance  with  the 
statutory  provisions  for  contraction  of 
a  debt  of  this  character.  See,  also,  IN- 
SURANCE CO.  v.  GUILDFORD  COUN- 
TY, 226  N.  C.  441. 

As  Mr states  in  his 

letter  that  he  is  anxious  to  have  an 
opinion  by  next  Monday,  I  am  mailing 


Sale  of  School  Property;  Re-  Compulsory       Attendance; 

port   of   Sales   to   Clerk;  Applicability     to     Farm 

Procedure  Required;  Re-  Children;     Chapter    826, 

citals  in  Deed  Session  Laws  1945 

In  reply  to  itiqwiry:  I  received  your  In  reply  to  inquiry:  1  appreciate  your 

letter  of  January  3,   enclosing  copy  of  letter  of  the  20th  in  which  you  called 

a  letter  to  you  from  Mr ,  my  attention  to  the  opinion  heretofore 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of expressed  by  me  as  to  the  applicability 

County,  in   which  Mr....:... of    Chapter    826    of    the    1945    Session 

asks    several   questions   with   reference  Laws  to  children  residing  on  farms. 

to  the  sale  of  school  property  under  the  I  have   discussed   this  question  with 

provisions  of  G.  S.  115-86.  I  will  try  to  the   Attorney    General    and   he   agrees 

answer  these  questions  for  you  as  sub-  with  me  that  for  the  duration   of   the 

mitted.  war  and  six  months  thereafter,  the  1945 

-1    -What    ,.„     ,.  i        f       i        *       ,      ,  Act  in   no  wise  affects  school  children 

l.   \V  hat    records   ot    sale   of   school  #„„.*                       *                ,     ,  , 

property  is  the  Clerk  of  Court  expected  f<""*een  years  of  age  and  older  resid- 

to   keep'"  inS  on  farms  or  engaged  in  commercial 

The    statute    does    not     require    the  "shing  or  fisheries 

clerk  to  make  any  record  other  tha     t  However,    in    reviewing    the    opinion 

keep  in  Ins  tile' a 'report   that  is  made  of  WWdl   *   W,'°te  t0  Ml' l 

the  sale  of  the  property  and  to  make  it  Hml    thilf    *    inadyertently    referred    to 

available  for  public  inspection  SCU0(>1    children    of    the   age   of   fifteen 

...,    T    ..      _.     ,  years    or    older    who    reside    on    farms 

colfect  fees'"       i:1:1  'p"1''  ,eT^d  t0  wnen  l  "'tended  to  say  children  of  the 

fir*  s^^Miar  »ge  f  foreen  years  or  older  and  who 

v     ,  ,.     i   •        •            ,     ,                .  reside  on  tarms  or  engaged  in  comnier- 

No  irovision  «  made  by  law  for  the  (,al  fighing  or  fishei,e,  ^  ^  ^^ 

panned    ,„     he    clerk    of    any    tees    in  by  the  194g  Act  duri       m     duratiull  o£ 

'•"""""""  Wlth   *"H'  SaleS-  the    war  and   six    months   thereafter.  - 

•'..  W  hat  mention,  if  any,  should   be  Assistant    Attorney    General     January 

made  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  from  l><;,  1949 

the  Board  of  Education  to  purchaser  to 

show  that  in  the  sale  of  real  estate  the 

ZCpSdetithrired  by  law  lmve  bee"  No  Statutory  Authority  for 

I  think  the  deed  should  recite  the  Local  School  Board  to  Re- 
steps  taken  to  comply  with  the  terms  quire  Birth  Certificate  as 
of  the  statute,  that  the  report  had  been  Condition  Precedent  to  a 

made   after   due   advertisement,    etc.    I  nuilJ    l?„+       •          -i    4.   /-1       j 

think  the  procedure  as  recited  in  your  Chl,d  Entering   1st  Grade 

letter  in  paragraph  four  is  correct,  this  in  reply   to   inquiry:   I  acknowledge 

procedure  being  as  fellows:  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  30,  in 

"Under  procedure  we  have  followed,  which  you  make  the  following  inquiry  : 

the  Superintendent  of  School  advertises  "Does    the School    Board 

property   following  order  of  Board   of  have  a  legal  right  to  require  each  first 

Education,   by   newspaper  and  posting  grade  student  (or  parents  of  such  stu- 

e  JnH.T'f  1"clu^ng  hl  such  notice  the  dent )  to  file  with  the  school  authorities 

essential    tacts.    Copy   ot   notice,   notice  „.*.-«„j                *         ,      4.    ,      .,    ,  .  ^ 

of  sale  having  been  held,  and  name  of  a  "f^f™W  of  such  student's  birth 

high   bidder   are  filed   with   the   Clerk  wi  tinea te. 

of  Court.  If  bid  is  raised  in  10  days  the  You  state  that  you  have  considerable 
procedure  is  repeated.  If  bid  is  not  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a  re- 
raised and  the  Board  of  Education  quirement,  because  the  student  is  re- 
considers the  sale  advantageous,  regu-  quired  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for 
lar  deed  of  conveyance  is  made  and  pro-  Slich  birth  certificate 
ceeds  of  sale  deposited  with  County  T  know  of  n0  statutory  authority  for 
Treasurer.    No   further   notice   is   filed  H,„                                   0  ,      ,   „        ,    . 

with  Clerk.»-Attorney  General,  Janu-         th\ J : bch°°    Joard  to 

a      8    1949  make  such  a  requirement.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the   matter  with  Dr.   Clyde  A. 

_____^^_^^^__^^_^^__  Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  and  he  says  that  he  knows 
of  no  school  unit  in  the  State  which 
makes  such  requirement,  and  that  he 
considers  it  a  departure  from  general 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


him  direct  a  copy  of  this  letter.  I  am 
also  sending  a  copy  to  the  County  At- 
torney of County. — 

Attorney  General,  January  8,  1949. 
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MAKING  TOD  A  Y'SNEWS 

Caswell.  A  resolution  endorsing  the 
report  of  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission was  introduced  and  passed 
last  night  at  a  meeting  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association  held  in  Bart- 
lett  Yancey  School  auditorium  at 
7:30  o'clock. — Durham  Herald,  Janu- 
ary  23,   1949. 

Charlotte.  With  a  tentative  list  of 
needed  improvements  costing  nearly 
$9,000,000,  Charlotte  school  commis- 
sioners will  meet  Monday  afternoon 
to  determine  where,  if  at  all,  the 
order  can  be  trimmed.  —  Charlotte 
Observer,  January  22,  19  49. 

Greensboro.  Greensboro  City 
schools  have  been  held  as  an  example 
of  fairness  in  providing  equal  facili- 
ties for  both  white  and  Negro  chil- 
dren, B.  L.  Smith,  city  school  superin- 
tendent, said  today.  —  Greensboro 
Record,   January   28,    1949. 

Durham.  Schoolboy  safety  patrols 
and  students  in  the  city  and  county 
schools  in  which  the  safety  education 
program  has  been  organized  by  Sgt. 
Harold  E.  Bowles,  recently  appointed 
the  full-time  instructor  in  the  pro- 
gram, are  becoming  more  safety 
conscious  now  than  ever  before. — 
Durham  Sun,  February  2. 

Pinehurst.  Federal  and  State  aid 
must  be  made  available  to  enable 
cities  to  meet  two  of  their  major 
problems  (adequate  school  facilities 
and  improved  thoroughfare),  Sher- 
wood Reeder,  city  manager  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  said  here  tonight.  — 
Greensboro  News,  February  6. 

Reidsville.  Plans  to  organize  and 
maintain  a  Reidsville  City  Schools 
Band  and  to  install  supporting 
courses  in  instrumental  music  in  the 
local  schools  are  moving  forward  with 
151  students  already  registered  for 
band  work,  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  superin- 
tendent of  Reidsville  schools,  said 
today. — Greensboro  News,  February 
13,  1949. 

Raleigh.  A  Raleigh  "town  meeting" 
designed  to  inform  local  citizens  on 
North  Carolina's  education  needs  as 
set  forth  in  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission report  will  be  held  in  Need- 
ham  Broughton  High  School  audi- 
torium on  Thursday,  February  24, 
Joe  Hardison,  chairman  of  the 
Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  sub- 
committee on  education,  announced 
yesterday. — Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server,  February    13,   1949. 


When  a  Feller 
Needs  a  Friend 

(College  President) 
Such  lack  of  preparation  is  a  shame  ; 
Of  course  the  high  school  teacher  is 
to  blame. 

(High    School    Teacher) 
By  Hen !  That  boy's  a  fool ! 
The   fault,    of   course,    is    with    the 
grammar  school. 

(Grammar  School  Teacher) 
Poor   kindergarten    blockhead!    And 

they  call 
That  preparation.  Worse  than  none 
at  all. 

(Kindergarten    Teacher) 
Never  such  lack  of  preparation  did 

I  see ; 
What  sort  of  person  can  the  mother 

(Mother) 
You   stupid   child !   But   then   you're 

not  to  blame  ; 
Your    father's    family    are    all    the 
same. 

Contributed  by  Lester  E.   Cofran. 
Coordinator     of     Elementary 
Schools,    Jamestown. 


School  Board  Association 
Favors  Federal  Aid 

The  North  Carolina  School  Board 
Association  endorsed  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  without  Feder- 
al control  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
November,  according  to  Guy  B.  Phillips, 
executive  secretary. 

The  nearly  $23,000,000  that  North 
Carolina  would  receive  under  the  pro- 
posed bill  now  before  Congress  will 
help  raise  the  standards  of  education  in 
this  State,  Mr.  Phillips  stated. 

"In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  people  to 
feel  that  Federal  aid  is  coming  to  re- 
lieve the  State  of  its  responsibility  for 
public  education.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  when  Federal  aid  comes  to 
any  state  in  the  union,  it  is  presumed 
and  expected  that  this  fund  be  used  to 
supplement  the  limited  program  of  edu- 
cation at  the  state  level  and  not  as  a 
substitute  for  expenditures  already 
made  and  those  that  should  be  made 
by  the  state. 

"North  Carolina  cannot  shift  its  bur- 
den of  State  support  of  public  schools 
to  the  Federal  Government.  It  can  only 
expect  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
to  I  lie  children  of  the  State  an  equal 
opportunity  when  all  of  the  factors 
have  been  clearly  defined  and  under- 
stood. Federal  aid  is  not  a  substitute 
for,  but  a  supplement  to  the  efforts  of 
states  to  carry  the  responsibility  for 
education," 


LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1944) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association  will 
take  place  on  March  22-24  in  Raleigh, 
it  was  recently  announced  by  the 
Secretary,  Fred  W.  Greene. 

During  the  school  year  1942-43  the 
Division  of  Textbooks  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shipped  library 
books  for  high  school  use  valued  at 
$50,129.44,  it  is  stated  by  E.  N.  Peel- 
er, Director. 

The  133  Indian  teachers  of  Robe- 
son County  recently  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  regular  pro- 
fessional meetings. 

The  Weldon  white  school  children 
have  sold  $80,539.75  worth  of  bonds. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.   C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1939) 

One  thousand  prisoners,  most  of 
them  under  30  years  of  age,  are  now 
enrolled  in  WPA  and  State-Aid  Adult 
Education  classes. 

In  a  number  of  schools  throughout 
the  State  a  new  type  honor  roll,  called 
the  citizenship  honor  roll,  is  being 
tried  out. 

The  Student  Organization  of  Sea- 
board High  School  sponsored  a  Stu- 
dent Visitation  Day,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  promote  a  more  friendly 
relationship  among  the  schools  of 
Northampton  County,  to  discuss 
school  problems,  and  to  stimulate 
the  understanding  of  youth's  modern 
issues. 

Standard  First  Aid  certificates  have 
been  given  1,554  men  and  women  in 
North  Carolina  who  have  completed 
the  First  Aid  courses  conducted  by 
the  WPA  Education  Division  in  col- 
laboration with  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  WPA  Safety  Division. 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
administrative  practice  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  first  year  students  to  school. 
As  you  know,  the  statutes  do  autho- 
rize local  school  boards  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  affecting  the  operation 
of  public  schools  in  (heir  units,  but  such 
regulations  would  he  subject  to  approv- 
al  by  t lie  State   Hoard  of  Education.  1 

do  not  think  that  the 

School  Board  could  require,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  a  child  entering 
school,  a  birth  certificate  for  which  he 
has  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  unless  the 
local  unit  adopts  a  regulation  and  same 
is  approved  by  the  Slate  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.— Attorney  General,  September 
15.  1948. 
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SHIFTING  POPULATION  CREATES 
PROBLEM  FOR  SCHOOLS 


The  movement  of  some  12  million 
men  and  women  into  the  armed  services 
during  World  War  II  initiated  mobile 
living  habits  in  the  United  States  which 
point  to  greater  internal  population 
shifts  in  the  future  than  occurred  dur- 
ing pre-war  years. 

This  continuing  population  mobility, 
the  National  Education  Association  as- 
serts in  a  report  issued  recently,  makes 
education  in  the  United  States  increas- 
ingly a  responsibility  which  the  national 
government  must  share  with  the  states 
and  local  communities. 

"Nearly  8,000,000  civilians,"  the  report 
points  out,  "relocated  across  state  lines 
between  December  1041  and  March 
1945.  After  the  war  was  over,  people 
kept  on  moving.  Almost  6,000,000  civil- 
ians established  new  residences  in 
other  states  in  the  first  six  months  of 
peace ;  two-thirds  of  these  were  either 
persons  who  had  not  moved  during  the 
war,  or  wartime  migrants  moving  on 
to  new  places." 

In  a  foreword  to  the  report  Willard 
B.  Givens,  executive  secretary  of  the 
NEA,  states :  "Equality  of  responsibi- 
lity for  the  general  welfare,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  always  has  been  a  part  of  the 
American  tradition.  ...  On  far-flung 
battle  fronts  men  by  the  millions  re- 
cently faced  death  and  many  actually 
gave  their  lives  believing  that  their 
country  would  do  a  better  job  in  the 
future ;  that  a  way  would  be  found  to 
give  their  children,  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  other 
children  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  a  fair  start  in  life. 

"The  heaviest  burden  of  paying  for 
World  War  II  and  for  the  postwar  re- 
construction in  which  we  are  engaged 
will  be  laid  by  the  Federal  government 
upon  those  who  are  now  the  nation's 
youth.  It  is  clear  that  the  Federal 
government  has  a  definite  responsibi- 
lity to  help  educate  its  citizens.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  common-sense 
American  way  to  meet  this  responsibi- 
lity is  for  the  Federal  government  to 
help  the  states  finance  their  educational 
programs  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  control  of  the  schools  entirely  with 
the  states  and  local  communities." 


State  Would  Get  Nearly 
$4,000,000  Federal  Bldg.  Aid 

North  Carolina  would  get  $3,676,699 
under  S.  287  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

This  measure,  which  has  the  support 
of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  has  the  following  provisions: 

Preparation  of  drawings  and  spe- 
cifications, awarding  of  contracts,  and 
constructing  operations  will  be  directed 
by  the  local  public  administrative  body 
which  under  the  law  is  authorized  to 
plan  and  construct  tax-supported  and 
publicly  administered  elementary 
and/or  secondary  school  facilities. 

The  State  educational  agencies  are 
delegated  powers  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  within  States. 
There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State  an 
amount  equal  to  its  Federal  percentage 
(within  a  40  to  60  percent  range)  of 
the  total  expenditures  by  the  State 
agency  (and  found  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  necessary)  for  administer- 
ing the  State  plan. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is 
designated  as  the  administrative 
agency ;  granted  authority  to  adopt 
regulations  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act;  and  auth- 
orized, with  the  consent  of  the  State 
agencies,  to  furnish  expert  consulta- 
tive services  to  the  State  agencies. 
Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Office  of  Education  for  ex- 
penses of  administration. 

The  bill  authorizes  these  funds: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  beginning  July 

1,  1949: 
(a)   $2,000,000  for  the  Territories 

and    dependencies, 
(b)   $98,000,000   for  the    States 
and  D.  C. 

(2)  For  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 

years : 

(a)  $10,000,000    for    the   Terri- 
tories and  dependencies. 

(b)  $490,000,000   for  the   States 
and  D.  C. 


University  Will  Hold  School 
Building  Conference 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  will  hold  the  first 
Annual  School  Buildings  Conference 
at  Chapel  Hill,  July  25-29,  1949. 

Dr.  N.  E.  Veles,  Specialist  for  School 
Plant  Management,  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  will  be  a  consultant. 
The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
North  Carolina  will  have  a  number 
of  representatives  present  during  the 
week. 

There  will  be  general  sessions  and 
group  discussions  based  upon  individ- 
ual interests  and  needs.  The  conference 
will  be  divided  into  five  discussion 
groups:  Group  1,  Planning  School 
Buildings ;  Group  2,  Construction 
Problems;  Group  3,  Care  and  Main- 
tenance of  Buildings  and  Equipment ; 
Group  4,  Alterations  and  Repairs ;  and 
Group  5,  Financing  Building  Programs. 

The  conference  will  be  limited  to 
100  participants.  Superintendents  and 
members  of  school  boards  are  being 
given  first  consideration.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Itosenstengel,  Professor  of  Education, 
has  charge  of  the  conference. 

In  addition  to  this  Building  Con- 
ference, the  University  will  hold  a 
Library  Work  Conference,  probable 
date  July  25  to  August  13,  and  a  Con- 
ference on  Elementary  Education  June 
27-29.  Also  courses  in  statistics,  public 
welfare  and  social  work,  and  other  sub- 
jects will  be  offered  during  the  Sum- 
mer Session. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


A  number  of  complaints  relative  to  the  transfer  of  student  records 
have  been  received  by  me  recently.  All  these  complaints  center  around  the 
fact  that  when  records  are  requested  either  no  reply  at  all  is  given  or  an 
inadequate  statement  is  made  that  the  student  concerned  attended  the 
school  and  that  "so-and-so"  was  his  teacher. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  this  sort  of  treatment  of  this 
imporant  part  of  school  work  disturbs  me  very  much.  In  the  system  of 
records  which  have  been  devised  there  is  ample  provision,  it  appears  to 
me,  for  record  keeping  and  for  the  transfer  of  records  from  one  school 
to  another  when  a  pupil  moves.  A  note  in  the  register  states  that  "when 
a  pupil  is  transferred  during  the  year  a  copy  of  his  individual  record  to  date 
should  be  sent  to  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  is  transferred."  Those 
schools  that  use  the  cumulative  record  folder  form  are  requested  to  send 
along  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  record  when  the  pupil  leaves  to  attend  another 
school.  It  is  suggested  that  this  record  be  sent  through  the  mail  upon 
request  of  the  receiving  principal.  There  has  also  been  devised  a  uniform 
high  school  transcript  form  for  convenience  in  transferring  high  school 
credits.  All  of  these  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  superintendent's  office. 

Since  ample  procedures  are  available  for  the  transfer  of  student  rec- 
ords, there  should  be  no  complaints  on  this  question.  Common  courtesy 
demands  that  a  reply  be  given  to  requests  of  this  sort,  and  the  importance 
of  the  matter  dictates  that  a  copy  of  the  pupil's  actual  record  be  furnished 
when  requested  by  the  responsible  school  authority,  who  in  most  instances 
would  be  the  school  principal. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  principals  and  others,  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  record  of  a  transferred  pupil,  will  dispatch  the  record 
requested  within  a  reasonable  time  to  the  school  official  requesting  same. 
Let's  remember  that  record  keeping  is  important  and  that  the  transfer  of 
records  is  essential  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  schools. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


The  49,568 

Records  show  that  855,853  children  enrolled  in 
North  Carolina  public  schools  during  1947-1948. 
On  the  last  day  of  school,  membership  that  year 
was  806,285.  This  indicates  that  49,568  children 
dropped  out  of  school  sometime  during  the  year. 
This  number  appears  to  be  typical  for  recent 
years. 

No  study  has  been  made  to  determine  what 
becomes  of  this  annual  loss  to  the  schools  and  to 
the  State  in  educated  citizenship,  or  as  to  why  this 
number  of  school  children  drop  out  of  our  schools 
each  year.  We  have  a  clue,  however,  as  to  the 
answer  to  the  latter  part  of  this  query  in  replies 
made  by  440  boys  and  girls  who  quit  school  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  These  440  pupils  gave  four 
principal  reasons  why  they  left  school:  dissatis- 
faction with  school,  economic  need,  lure  of  job 
and  marriage.  Nearly  half  of  the  number  left,  so 
they  said,  because  of  the  first-named  reason.  And 
here  are  the  dissatisfactions  given :  failing  grades 
(discouraged),  dissatisfied  with  courses,  dislike  of 
teachers  or  teaching  methods,  dislike  of  social 
relations  (non  co-ed  system),  unable  to  adjust 
after  transfer,  discipline,  and  dislike  of  school 
generally. 

We  have  presented  these  reasons  not  so  much 
to  find  the  answer  to  why  49,568  children  drop 
out  of  schools  as  to  show  the  need  for  more  guid- 
ance in  the  schools,  someone  who  will  counsel  with 
each  pupil  before  withdrawal  becomes  permanent. 
A  proper  understanding  of  what  lies  behind  the 
reasons  for  quitting  school  in  time  should  lead  to 
adjustments  that  would  prevent  a  large  percent- 
age of  drop-outs  each  year. 

We  Grow 

We  have  recently  increased  our  mailing  list  by 
adding  names  of  school  board  members.  This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  Board  Association  and  with  some  financial 
aid  from  that  organization.  We  were  glad  to  do 
this  because  we  believe  that  board  members  as 
well  as  those  actually  engaged  in  school  work 
should  have  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  about 
the  schools.  We  were  also  honored  by  having  this 
organization  feel  that  the  BULLETIN  could  help 
in  a  small  way  to  inform  board  members  about 


Dollar  Values 

Although  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation has  more  than  dollar  values,  we  realize 
also  that  non-material  or  psychological  values  in 
order  to  be  implemented  must  also  be  accompanied 
by  a  certain  position  of  material  values.  In  this 
connection  we  recall  that  a  survey  printed  in 
1943  estimated  that  the  average  life  earnings  of 
a  grammar  school  graduate  are  $45,000 ;  of  a  high 
school  graduate,  $78,000 ;  and  of  a  college  gradu- 
ate, $150,000.  In  a  recent  survey  by  TIME  re- 
searchers, it  was  disclosed  that  the  college  gradu- 
ate is  15  times  more  likely  to  make  $10,000  a  year 
than  the  non-college  man.  The  chances  are  two 
in  three  that  he  makes  at  least  $4,000. 

The  time  will  probably  never  come  when  all 
men  can  be  college  graduates,  or  perhaps  not 
even  high  school  graduates.  However,  education 
and  training  are  certainly  becoming  more  widely 
available  to  everyone,  and  the  citizens  as  a  whole 
have  raised  their  educational  level.  As  our  edu- 
cational level  has  increased,  we  have  increased 
our  prosperity.  In  other  words,  the  seeds  of  knowl- 
edge have  enabled  us  to  reap  abundant  profits 
in  terms  of  better  living  for  a  greater  number 
of  people. 

Long  Record 

We  recently  had  an  inquiry  from  the  State  of 
Washington  as  to  the  teacher  with  the  longest 
record  of  service.  It  was  stated  that  Washington 
would  retire  this  year  a  man  who  started  teaching 
60  years  ago  and  had  taught  53  years  of  the  60. 

Now  we  seem  to  have  seen  in  the  papers  or 
heard  of  some  teacher  in  this  State  who  has  had 
as  long  a  record  as  this  man  in  Washington,  but 
we  can't  recall  the  name  of  the  person  or  the 
county  in  which  he  is  employed.  We  shall  appre- 
ciate it,  therefore,  if  a  principal  or  superintendent 
having  a  teacher  in  his  employ  with  records  of 
over  50  years  will  send  his  name,  birth  date,  and 
length  of  service  to  the  editor. 


school  matters.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
serve  each  individual  on  a  school  board  and  the 
State  by  our  enlarged  mailing  list. 


APRIL,    1949 


Weaver  Reviews  Resource-Use  Education 


The  work  of  the  Resource-Use  Edu- 
cation Program  in  North  Carolina  is 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Richard  Weaver,  Pro- 
gram Director,  in  News  Letter  No.  6 
for  October,  November,  December  and 
January. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  program 
has  been  an  experimental  program  fi- 
nanced by  a  grant  from  the  General 
Education  Board  as  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  Be- 
ginning July  1  the  Program  becomes 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Department 
by  State  appropriation. 

During  the  past  two  years,  Dr. 
Weaver  states,  "eight  colleges,  a  hun- 
dred or  more  schools,  thousands  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  some  fifty 
agencies  have  participated  in  the  proj- 
ects  undertaken." 

Some  of  the  projects  completed  dur- 
ing the  initial  two  years  include : 

1.  Establishment  of  seven  area  cen- 
ters with  eight  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions  serving  as  headquarters. 

2.  Area  conferences — fall  1947 — of 
school  personnel,  college  faculty  and 
agency  representative  to  organize  area 
committees  and  select  participating 
schools. 

3.  Statewide  committee  of  thirty  to 
participate  in  the  Southern  States 
Work  Conference  resource  use  educa- 
tion project  and  to  utilize  the  reports. 

4.  Initiation  of  school  projects  in 
many  of  the  Participating  Schools. 

5.  Five  Summer  Workshops  in  1948 
with  an  enrollment  of  277. 

6.  Committee  on  Resources  to  pre- 
pare a  section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Commission's  Report  to  the 
Legislature.  Individual  reports  pre- 
pared for  each  of  the  major  resources 
area. 

7.  Survey  of  200  school  projects  in 
Resource  Use  Education. 

8.  Nine  county  and  city  workshops 
and  courses  in  Resource  Use  Education 
with  an  enrollment  of  456. 

9.  Three  day  statewide  Resource-Use 
Education,  Conference,  September  1948, 
with  125  in  attendance  to  evaluate  the 
program  and  to  plan  for  1948-49. 

10.  Area  Conferences— Fall  1948 — to 
report  progress  of  projects  in  the  Par- 
ticipating Schools. 

11.  Distribution  of  a  regular  News 
Letter,  packets  of  bulletins,  and  other 
materials  to  schools,  750  educators  and 
resource  leaders. 

12.  Team  participating  in  Regional 
Resource-Use  Education  Conferences  at 
Daytona,  Florida ;  Gatlinburg,  Tennes- 
see; Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina;  and 
Tuskeegee,  Alabama. 


Story 


Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  said  that  all  men  are  divided 
into  three  groups — one-story  intel- 
lects, two-story  intellects,  and  three- 
story  intellects  with  skylights. 

"Apply  this  to  educators,"  said 
Guy  Stanton  Ford,  dean  of  Washing- 
ton educators  and  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association.  "All  fact 
collectors,  and  those  who  teach  facts 
only,  are  in  the  first-story  group. 
Two-story  men  compare,  reason, 
generalize  and  use  the  labor  of  the 
fact  collectors.  Three-story  men  idea- 
lize, imagine,  predict.  Their  illumina- 
tion comes  from  above,  through  the 
skylight,  as  Holmes  said.  Tn  teach- 
ing, school  administration,  and  re- 
search we  need  more  three-story 
men." — Educators  Washington  Dis- 
patch. 


13.  Preparation    of    special    articles 
for     State    and    national    educational 
magazines   and  manuscripts  for   radio 
shows  on  resource-use  education. 
Projects   and   Activities   Underway 

14.  Preparation  of  a  Directory  of  all 
State  and  federal  resource  agencies 
interested  in  assisting  with  the  school 
programs. 

15.  Preparation  of  a  Guide  on  Re- 
source-Use Education  to  suggest  activi- 
ties, projects  and  references. 

16.  V  i  s  i  t  a  t  i  o  n  to  Participating 
Schools  by  resource  personnel  to  assist, 
in  initiating  and  evaluation  projects. 

17.  Demonstration  meetings  at  Par- 
ticipating Schools  to  make  the  results 
of  current  projects  available  to  other 
teachers. 

18.  Summer   Workshops    at   four   of 
the    Area   Centers   in    1949. 
Projects  Planned  for  Expansion 

of  the  Program 

19.  Expansion  of  the  area  program 
into  the  southwestern  counties  centered 
at  Charlotte  for  more  complete  cover- 
age of  the  State. 

20.  Teams  of  consultants  from  re- 
source agencies  and  colleges  to  assist 
with  special  series  of  county  resource 
use  meetings  for  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. 

21.  Preparation  of  special  resource 
bulletins,  stories,  and  teaching  outlines 

on  school  projects. 


Miss  Camp  Completes  Plans 
For  School  Library,  Audio- 
Visual  Clinic 

Plans  for  the  School  Library  Audio- 
Visual  Clinic,  to  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  August  1-19. 
have  been  completed,  it  was  recently 
announced  by  Eloise  Camp,  School  Li- 
brary Adviser  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Miss  Camp  stated  that  Margaret 
Rufsvold,  Chairman  of  the  Audio- Vis- 
ual Aids  Committee  for  the  American 
Association  of  School  Librarians  and 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Library  Sci- 
ence Department  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  will  be  the  Director.  Con- 
sultants from  the  Universty  of  North 
Carolina  will  also  be  available. 

This  workshop  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  School  of  Education  and  the  School 
of  Library  Science  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  designed  to  give  li- 
brarians a  working  knowledge  of  the 
audio- visual  program  with  particular 
emphasis  on  enriching  the  school  cur- 
riculum through  the  use  of  these  ma- 
terials. The  work  will  give  three  hours 
of  credit  in  Education  267  for  renewal 
purposes;  candidates  for  the  M.  A.  de- 
gree in  Education  may  secure  credit  if 
the  work  is  -approved  by  their  advisors. 
The  estimated  expense  of  the  workshop 
will  be  sixty  dollars  for  registration, 
room  and  board. 


Committee  Recommends 
Welfare  Department 

Creation  of  a  Department  of  Welfare 
was  recommended  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives February  15,  1949.  The 
recommendation  was  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  in  reporting 
HR  782  favorably  for  House  consider- 
ation. 

The  bill,  which  has  Administration 
support,  "converts  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  into  an  executive  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  ...  It  neither  adds  to  nor 
subtracts  from  the  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency."  The  powers  and  functions  of 
FSA  are  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  new  Department.  These  he  can 
delegate  as  his  judgment  may  deter- 
mine to  an  Under  Secretary  and  two 
Assistant  Secretaries.  The  general  pro- 
visions of  HR  782  are  believed  to  be 
in  line  with  recommendations,  as  yet 
unannounced,  to  be  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commission. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


How  Well  Are  Indian 
Children  Educated? 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  answer 
to  this  question,  a  182-page  mimeo- 
graphed bulletin  by  the  same  title  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, will  give  it  to  you. 

Tbe  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Shatter  Petterson,  formerly  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  now  with 
the  American  Dental  Association.  It  is 
a  report  on  a  three-year  testing  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  educational  suc- 
cess of  pupils  in  Federal  Indian  schools 
compared  to  the  success  of  Indian  pu- 
pils attending  mission  and  public 
schools  in  adjacent  areas.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  Haskell  Intitute, 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  at  $1.00  each,  post- 
paid. 


Navy  Offers  Scholarship 

The  Navy  offers  a  four-year  schol- 
arship in  any  one  of  fifty-two  univer- 
sities and  colleges  to  young  men  who 
qualify  through  a  nation-wide  test, 
given  early  in  December  each  year.  Thp 
deadline  for  application  is  November 
15  each  year. 

This  scholarship  provides  tuition, 
fees,  and  books  plus  $600.00  cash  a 
year  to  those  selected.  Graduates  are 
commissioned  ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  or 
First  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 
In  return,  the  student  must  agree  to 
serve  two  years  in  the  Navy  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  college  course  and  re- 
main in  the  active  Naval  Reserve  for 
an  additional  four  years. 

During  college  the  student  takes  any 
course  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree  and,  in  addition,  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  of  Naval  Science 
subjects.  He  makes  two  summer  cruises 
and  has  one  tour  of  aviation  duty, 
each  of  about  six  weeks  duration.  The 
student  must  also  complete  mathema- 
tics through  trigonometry  and  college 
physics  by  the  end  of  his  sophomore 
year  in  college.  For  this  reason  it  is 
a  good  idea  for  a  high  school  student 
to  make  up  his  mind  as  early  as  pos- 
sible about  entering  the  NROTC  pro- 
gram in  order  that  he  may  study  in 
high  school  mathematics  and  other  sub- 
jects that  will  assist  him  in  passing  tho 
college  courses. 

The  physical  examination  is  strict 
and  the  requirements  are  listed  in  a 
pamphlet  that  each  high  school  prin- 
cipal has  on  file.  Listed  in  this  pam- 
phlet also  are  the  exact  procedures 
and  other  requirements  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  Navy  scholarship. 


Employment  of  'Teen-agers  Shoivs  Increase 

Employment   of  'teen-age   youths   in  = 
North    Carolina   industry  has  dropped 

to  nearly  one-third  of  the  wartime  peak  Colorado   School 
of  1944  but  is  166  per  cent  higher  than  OflW«    «Srlinljir«hin 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  State  Labor  Com-  Utter S    feCttOlarSttip 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  reported  The   Colorado    School  of  Mines  will 
recently.  award  a  scholarship  to  a  North  Caro- 
"The   number    of    minors   under    18  Una  boy  for  the  year  1949-50,  Ben  H. 
years  of   age   certified   for    industrial  Parker,  president,  wrote  State  Superin- 
employment    has     shown     a    decrease  tendent  Erwin  recently, 
every  year  since  1944,"  Shuford  said.  The  scholarship  exempts  tbe  holder 
"Despite  this  continuing  drop,  however,  from  tbe  payment  of  tuition  during  tbe 
more  than  two   and  one-half  times  as  regular  term.    It   lias  a   value   of  from 
many    minors    entered   industrial    jobs  $425  to  $475  a  year,  and  may  remain 
last  year  as  were  certified  for  employ-  effective  for  four  years, 
ment  in  1939."  The    Colorado    School    of    Mines    is 
The   Labor  Commissioner   attributed  known    for  its   training  leading  to   en- 
the  increase    largely   to   the  war   and  gineering  degrees  in  mining,  metallurgy, 
post-war  expansion  of  employment  op-  geology,    petroleum    production,    petro- 
portunities.  compared  with  the  very  re-  leum  refining,  with  options  in  fuel  di- 
stricted job  market  which  existed  be-  gineering  and  geophysics,  and  elective 
fore  the  war.  courses  in  the  production  and  utilization 
"Young    people   generally   have    had  of    cements,    refractories,    clays,     and 
little  trouble  finding   jobs   during   the  otheT  non-metallic  minerals, 
last    seven    years,    either    at   full-time  In  order  to  Qualify  for  the  scholar- 
employment  or  in   vacation   and  part-  shiP>  the  applicant  must  fulfill  tbe  fol- 
Hme  work,"  he  pointed  out.  Imvin«  requirements: 

The  fact  of  greatly  increased  'teen-  *•  He  must  receive  the  reoommenda 

age   employment    is    evident    from    a  ,lon   of   the    Superintendent   of   Public 

glance  at  the  annual  certification  totals  Instruction  of  North  Carolina,  and  no 

compiled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  appointment  will  be  made  without  such 

since  1939,  which  are  as  follows:  a    recommendation.    This   recommenda- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  tbe  presi- 

Year                          Minors  Certified  dent's  office,  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 

1939 8,915  and  must  be  received  by  July  15th. 

1940 11,692  2.  The    applicant    must    satisfy    the 

1941 20,373  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  Colo- 

1942 35,419  rado   School   of  Mines  as  specified   in 

1943 57,405  the  general  catalog. 

1^t m'im  3-  He  must  show  a  scholastic  stand" 

19^o »7,307  ing  in  the  upper  tenth  Qf  Mg  high  scnoolj 

6 ok  a  -  preparatory,  or  college  classes. 

1947 25,657 

1„^s                                      -'JTis  4.  He   must   be  a  new  student  or  a 

„t    '       „       '., ~.i '    '  1~1„„'~  "1  student  not  in  attendance  at  the  Colo- 

Shuford  said  that  12,162  minors  cer-  ,      „  ,      ,      .  ,..            .    ..       ..           „ 

,..„    ,  ,                 ,     ,    .    '    .        .    ,      .   .   ,  rado    School   ol    Mines   at   the   time   of 

titled  last  year  took  full-time  industrial  ,.     ,.         „        ..           ,    .       ..        _,, 

._■,     ,1C^          ,     ,        ,      -,     •  application    tor    the    scholarship.    Stu- 

jobs,   while   11,556  worked  only   during  -,,..,           .      ,                ,                   „ 

,■*     ..      ~  dents  who  have  had   several  years  of 

vacations    or  m   part-time  jobs.   About  „               ,              ,,         ..            ,      . 

_.,.,.      ....      1fl        ,   ,-     „        ,,      •  college  work  as  well  as  those  who  have 

52%  ot  the   1(i  and    \i    vear-old  minors  ".,                ,   ,    ,    ..    . 

,     ,    ,             .                              ,     .      .  recently   completed    then-   secondary   or 

worked   in    various    non-inanutacturmg  .             ,        ,.                  ..   ., ,      „ 

,    ._                           .     ,  .  preparatory   education    are  eligible   for 

occupations  and  4<    percent  worked  in  ,,          .    ,    *     .               ,.    ,     .,     ° 

".     .      .                              ..       ,.  ,   .,  the  scholarship,  provided  all  other  con- 

manutacturing,   reversing  the  distribu-  .... 

tion  shown  in  1947  when  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  minors  entered  manufactur-  5-  He  must  be  !l  bona  ncle  resident  of 
ing  jobs,  he  said.  North  Carolina. 

"The    fact    that    total    certifications  6-  The  applicant  should  be  vigorous, 

dropped    only    7.5    per   cent   last    year  l,oth     mentally     and     physically,     and 

from  1947  figure  seems  to  indicate  that  shoi,ld  Possess  character,  courage,  ener- 

as   long   as    employment    remains    high.  ~y-    determination,    and    the   ability    to 

the  number  of  minors  working  also  will  think    clearly.    Specifically,    he    should 

remain    high    compared    with    prewar  possess  an  aptitude  for  engineering. 

figures,"    Shuford    commented.      "This        ; 

being   the   case,   employers   now   more  intendents   before    permitting  them  to 

than    ever    before   should    make    sure  begin  working.  They  should  also  com- 

that  these  young  people  are   properly  ply  scrupulously   with   both   the  letter 

certified  by  their  local  welfare  super-  and  the  spirit  of  the  Child  Labor  Law." 
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77,846  NEGRO  STUDENTS  HAVE 
GRADUATED  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


During  the  27  years  from  1920-21  to 
1947-48  a  total  of  77,846  Negro  high 
school  students  graduated,  a  recent  tab- 
ulation of  annual   graduates  shows. 

Beginning  in  1920-21  with  59  gradu- 
ates, the  number  increased  annually 
until  1930-31,  when  there  was  a  drop 
of  nearly  a  thousand  from  the  pre- 
vious peak  of  3,950  the  year  before.  This 
number.  1.906,  then  increased  annually 
for  another  10-year  period  to  4,902  and 
then  dropped  the  following  year,  1941- 
42,  to  4,717.  During  the  last  six  years, 
the  number  of  graduates  from  Negro 
high  schools  has  varied  from  1,925  in 
1945-46,  which  indicates  the  first  grad- 
uating class  from  the  twelfth  grade, 
tof  5.236  in  1943-44.  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Negro  high  school  students  grad- 
uating in  any  one  year.  Last  year  there 
were  5,120   graduates. 


A  year  by  year  tabulation  follows: 
1920-21                                                      no 

1921-22      

81 

1922-23      

92 

1923-24      

380 

1924-25 

563 

1925-26      

752 

1926-27      

1132 

1927-28 

1,234 

1928-29      

2,113 

1929-30      

3  950 

1930-31      

1906 

1931-32      

2  008 

1932-33      

1933-34      

2.293 

2,790 

1934-35      

2  826 

1935-36      

1936-37      

3,157 

3  477 

1937-38 

.    3  778 

1938-39      

1939-40      

3,996 

4  504 

1940-41      

4  902 

1941-42 

4,717 

1942-43 

1943-44      

1944-45      

4  948 

1945-46 

1995 

1946-47      

1947-48      

Total    

A.V.A.  Changes 
Convention  Dates 

Give  Them  Fair 
Representation 

Winston-Salem  is  the  only  city  in 
North  Carolina  to  have  a  Negro  cit- 
izen on  its  Board  of  Aldermen,  who 
also  serves  on  the  City  School  Board. 
But  Raleigh  this  week  gave  recog- 
nition to  its  Negro  people  by  naming 
a  prominent  attorney  of  that  race  to 
its  City  School  Board. 

This  recognition  and  representa- 
tion is  consistent  with  logic  and 
equity.  The  Negro  people  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  public  schools.  In 
this  and  other  Southern  States  they 
have  not  as  yet  received  equal  treat- 
ment in  public  education,  although 
in  North  Carolina  steady  progress 
toward  the  ideal  of  equal  opportun- 
ity in  education  for  the  children  of 
both  races  has  been  made  in  recent 
years. 

The  State  took  action  several 
years  ago  to  equalize  the  pay  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  teachers  of 
equal  training  and  experience.  It  is 
striving  now  to  bring  its  Negro 
schools  up  to  the  level  of  the  white 
schools  and  advance  both  to  a  point 
nearer   the  national    standards. 

In  this  endeavor  there  is  a  place 
for  intelligent  Negro  advice  and 
counsel.  This  best  can  be  given 
through  able  Negro  representatives 
on  local  school  boards.  Raleigh,  in 
our  opinion,  has  set  a  fine  example 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  various  other  communities  of  the 
State.  This  example  also  re-empha- 
sizes the  need  for  the  appointment 
of  Negro  civic  leaders  to  various 
other  local  and  State  boards  of  im- 
portance, and  especially  to  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  State-supported 
Negro  schools  and  other  Negro  in- 
stitutions. The  Negro  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  on  these  boards. 
Sound  democracy  demands  that  this 
right  in  North  Carolina  be  no  longer 
withheld.  —  Winston-Salem  JOUR- 
NAL, February  19,   1949. 


Dates  for  the  A.  V.  A.  Convention, 
originally  scheduled  for  Nov.  28-30, 
have  been  changed  to  December  6-10,  it 
is  announced  by  L.  H.  Dennis,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  The  Convention  is  to 
be  held  at  Atlantic  City. 


50  Negro  High  Schools 
Offer  Commercial  Subjects 

Commercial  subjects  are  offered  in 
50  of  the  228  public  high  schools  for 
Negroes,  a  recent  tabulation  shows. 
These  schools  are  located  in  35  of  the 
State's  100  counties,  a  majority  in  city 
units.  Number  of  schools  per  county 
range  from  one  to  three.  Gaston,  Meck- 


Durham  Student 
Participates  in  CBS  Forum 

Chester  B.  Martin.  Jr.,  of  the  Durham 
High  School  was  one  of  the  four  high 
school  editors  of  the  nation  who  par- 
ticipated in  a  discussion  of  "The  Best 
Road  to  Peace,"  in  a  CBS  Forum  on 
March  12.  Other  participants  on  this 
broadcast  were  Nadine  Pase,  Central 
High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Dean 
Oshorn,  Devilbiss  High  School,  Toledo, 
Ohio:  aiwl  Vivian  Gosfing,  Central 
High   School,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

These  four  youthful  editors  were 
chosen  from  the  3500  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  who  attended 
the  annual  three-day  New  York  Semi- 
nar of  the  Columbia  University  Scho- 
lastic Press  Association. 


Music  Manual  Available 

Educators,  civic,  fraternal  and  reli- 
gious leaders  or  groups  interested  in 
civic  betterment  through  music  will 
find  a  how-to-do-it  manual  just  issued 
by  the  American  Music  Conference,  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4, 
111.,  an  invaluable  guide  in  develop- 
ing or  broadening  school  and  commun- 
ity music  activities. 

The  manual,  entitled  "Moving  Ahead 
With  Music,"  was  prepared  by  AMC, 
with  the  help  of  educators  and  organi- 
zation leaders,  in  response  to  appeals 
from  several  national  organizations 
who  are  interested  in  broadening  the 
scope  of  school  and  community  music- 
activities  at  the  local  level.  Accom- 
panying the  manual  will  be  program 
aids,  such  as  speeches,  survey  forms 
and  publicity  material,  that  will  enable 
interested  groups  in  any  community 
to  start  work  immediately. 

The  16-page,  three-color,  illustrated 
booklet  charts  a  plan  of  action  and 
then  step-by-step  outlines  how  the  plan 
can  best  be  accomplished.  Formation 
of  a  community  music  council  is  sug- 
gested as  the  best  method  of  carrying 
out  an  overall  program  of  school  and 
community  music,  but  alternate  means 
are  also  offered.  The  booklet  points  out 
the  obstacles  and  suggests  practical 
solutions  for  solving  them. 

A  copy  of  the  manual  is  available 
without  cost  on  request  to  the  Ameri- 
can Music  Conference.  The  AMC  will 
also  assist  those  communities  under- 
taking a  program  by  supplying  con- 
tacts, literature  and  counsel  when  re- 
quested to  do  so. 


lenburg  and   Wayne    each   have  three 
schools  that  offer  commercial  subjects. 
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Schools  Make  Provisions 
For  Lunchrooms 

Schools  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
arc  providing  facilities  for  lunchrooms, 
according  to  recent  reports  to  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor 
School  Lunchroom  Program. 

Caldwell  County  has  reported  four 
new  lunchrooms  during  the  past  year, 
as  follows:  Happy  Valley  School  with 
a  feeding  capacity  of  600  or  more; 
Baton  School  with  a  capacity  of  300 
to  400:  Rhodhiss  School  with  a  capa- 
city of  300  to  400;  and  Hudson  with 
a  capacity  of  1200.  This  latter  lunch- 
room is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
up-to-date  rural  lunchrooms  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State. 

Building  plans  of  the  Newton-Con- 
over  School  Board  call  for  a  new  com- 
plete dining  room  and  kitchen  for  the 
Newton  Elementary  School  and  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  renovation 
of  the  Conover  School's  dining  room 
and  kitchen. 

In  Catawba  County  a  new  kitchen 
has  been  added  to  the  Catawba  School 
lunchroom  and  all  new  equipment  has 
been  purchased. 

At  Kings  Mountain  the  following  im- 
provements were  accomplished  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  in  January ; 
new  shelves  in  the  storage  room,  paint- 
ing in  kitchen  and  dining  room,  drap- 
eries for  the  dining  area,  kitchen  cab- 
inets and  dining  table  top  painted,  new 
gas  range,  and  new  sink  with  an  im- 
mersion type  5000  watt  electric  boat- 
ing unit  in  the  sterilization  compart- 
ment. 


Lunchroom  Used 

As  Teaching  Laboratory 

The  school  lunchroom  may  do  more 
than  simply  furnish  lunches.  It  may  also 
serve  as  a  teaching  laboratory  where 
other  subjects  are  taught  or  many  other 
values  are  learned. 

A  fine  example  of  the  quality  of  re- 
sponsibility students  can  assume  in 
the  lunchroom  operation  if  given  the 
opportunity  was  noted  recently  by  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor  of 
the  School  Lunch  Program,  in  the  Flat 
Rock  High  School.  There,  Mrs.  Maley 
reports,  two  girls  from  the  commercial 
department  have  been  trained  to  keep 
lunchroom  records.  These  students  will 
receive  credit  for  this  work  in  their 
bookkeeping  classes. 

Other  examples  may  be  found  for 
the  subjects  of  health,  home  economics 
and  science. 


North  Carolina  Ranks  Thirty-Fourth 
In  Salaries  Paid  to  Teachers 


North  Carolina  paid  its  teachers  and 
principals  an  average  salary  of  $1810 
in  1946-47  and  thus  ranked  34th  with 
Wyoming  in  this  respect.  Average  sal- 
ary for  the  nation  this  year  was  $2254, 

Average 
Salary 


X:i:i04 


Rank         State 


California    

New  York  3302 

Massachusetts    2852 

New    Jersey   2837 

Connecticut     2790 

Illinois      2681 

Michigan      2635 

Washington    2628 

Oregon     2461 

Maryland    2443 

Indiana    2433 

Delaware     2416 

Rhode    Island    2414 

Arizona    2368 

Ohio      2350 

New  Mexico  2307 

Pennsylvania 2304 

Utah.     2269 

Wisconsin       2259 


National  Average  $2254 

20  Nevada  2175 

21  Colorado   2170 

22  Idaho  2117 

23  Minnesota    2050 


and  the  range  was  from  $3304  in  Cali- 
fornia to  $984  in  Mississippi. 

The  following  table  shows  average 
salaries  in  the  48  states  and  their 
ranks  with  each  other  in  this  respect: 

Average 
Rank        State  Salary 

24  New   Hampshire  $1981 

25  Louisiana    1959 

26  Florida    ._  1939 

27  Iowa     1922 

Oklahoma       1920 

Texas   1915 

Kansas     1904 

Missouri       1871 

Virginia       1845 

Montana      1838 

Wyoming     1810 

North  Carolina  1810 

South    Dakota   1711 

West  Virginia   1711 

Nebraska     1696 

Vermont       1672 

Georgia 161S 

Maine       1586 

North  Dakota    1486 

Kentucky     1481 

Tennessee    1480 

Alabama      1443 

South  Carolina  1298 

Arkansas 1255 

Mississippi       984 


Bills  Propose  Federal  Aid 
For  School  Construction 

Federal  aid  for  school  construction 
lias  been  proposed  in  a  number  of  bills 
introduced  to  date  in  the  81s1  Congress. 

SB  137  (Robertson.  D-Va.),  same  as 
lilt  150  (Bland,  D-Va.),  is  intended  as 
;;  substitute  for  general  federal  aid 
legislation. 

Hit  1551  (Lucas.  D-Texasi  closely 
parallels  the  two  preceding  measures 
and  emphasizes  "school  buses"  as  a 
special  factor  in  its  provisions.  Each 
Of  the  three  foregoing  measures  call  for 
$300,000,000  in  grants-in-aid  and  $300,- 
0(10.(100  for  loans  to  the  stales.  These 
sums  are  not   recurring    from   year   to 

HE  1201  (Bennett,  D-Fla.)  calls  upon 
the  federal  government  to  •■reimburse 
each  state  for  the  cost  of  construction 
of  each  school  facility  completed  in 
such  state  within  ten  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  which  is 
used  by  or  available  to  Negroes  and 
Indians." 

HR  1766  (Martin,  R-Mass.)  provides 
$300,000,000  each  year  for  three  years, 
beginning   with    the   fiscal   year  ending 


June  .".0,  1950.  for  the  construction  of 
"tax-supported  pro-elementary  schools, 
elementary  schools,  secondary  schools, 
anil  vocational  schools.  .  .  .  The  aggre- 
gate of  federal  funds  apportioned  to  a 
state  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
state  and  local  funds  expended  tor  I  be 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  act."  Federal 
funds  would  be  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  of  a  state's  population  live 
to  seventeen  years  old,  inclusive,  to 
such  population  in  the  nation. 

SB  39  (McCarran,  D-Nev. )  authorizes 
FWA,  "as  an  adjunct  to  the  Federal 
public-works  program,  to  make  loans 
and  grants  for  the  construction,  re- 
modeling, improvement,  and  extension 
of  school  facilities. 

SB  287  (Neely.  D-W.  Va.)  calls  for  an 
allotment  "to  the  states  of  $98,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
194!).  and  $490,000,000  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years.1'  The  funds 
would  be  available  on  a  variable  match- 
ing basis  which  takes  into  consideration 
state  ability  to  finance  school  needs. 
This  bill  is  one  of  the  best  that  has 
even  been  offered  on  federal  aid  for 
school  construction. — NEA  Legislative 
News  Flash,  February  11,  1949, 
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763,860 
864,748 
1,016,135 
1,118,593 
1,212,217 
1,792,464 
1,819,487 
1,767,157 
1,262,072 
1,150,267 

3,946,165 
4,916,655 
5,050,532 
5,684,092 
4,818,061 
5,174,909 
5,093,239 
5,096,135 
5,803,867 
5,630,111 

e  o> 

974.52 
705.80 
446.07 
608.58 
376.21 
797.52 
472.62 
622.00 
395.73 
754,71 

$300 
392 
467 
452 
514 
531 
534 
554 
500 
595 

1 

0 

1? 

?  r'S. 

$1.09 
.45 
.20 
.71 
.47 
.43 
.16 
.22 
.62 
.58 

&     0 

$256,233.82 
106,029.04 
47,167.84 
163,313.84 
106,422.33 
94,475.93 
36,844.64 
49,577.16 
138,400.01 
128,135.61 

is* 

$1.13 
.46 
.21 
.73 
.49 
.44 
.16 
.22 
.63 
.59 

PI 

$526,100.99 
214,752.98 

95,395.68 
331,534.35 
217,423.05 
193,066.54 

75,161.35 
102,771.90 
296,310.74 
276,562.48 
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Salons  Introduce  More 
School  Bills 

North  Carolina's  lawmakers  have  in- 
troduced  the  following  additional  public 
school  bills  since  the  February  number 
of  this  publication  went  to  press : 

HR177 — (Joint  Resolution)  Intro- 
duced by  Taylor  of  Buncombe.  "Memo- 
rializing the  North  Carolina  members  of 
Congress  to  support  a  program  providing 
federal  funds  for  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  nation,  without  federal  control." 
( Requests  the  delegation  to  make  every 
effort  to  expedite  such  legislation  so 
the  General  Assembly  and  other  state 
legislatures  now  in  session  can  enact 
enabling  or  implementing  measures 
which  may  he  required.)  To  Education. 

HB200— Introduced  by  Hocutt  and 
others.  "To  provide  state  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  school  buses." 
(Citing  need  for  additional  school  buses, 
appropriates  if  1.400,000  for  fiscal  year 
1049-50  and  $700,000  for  fiscal  year 
1050-51  to  State  Board  of  Education, 
to  he  used  for  purchase  of  school  buses 
found  necessary  hy  State  Board  and 
county  hoards  to  transport  safely  and 
adequately  all  school  children  entitled 
to  transportation.  State  Board  is  to 
formulate  rides  for  providing  buses,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  buses  pre- 
viously in  operation.  Effective  date  July 
1,  1949.)  To  Appropriations. 

HB221— Introduced  by  Huskins:  "To 
provide  an  Emergency  Capital  Outlay 
Fund  to  he  distributed  to  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  for  school  plant 
construction  and  to  provide  a  Special 
Equalization  Fund  to  be  distributed  to 
the  more  impoverished  counties  for 
school  plant  construction  and  improve- 
ment." (Citing  the  need  for  school  plant 
construction  and  the  inability  of  the 
impoverished  counties  to  provide  mini- 
mum facilities,  appropriates  $30,000,000 
from  the  State  General  Fund  to  be  used 
in  constructing,  repairing,  and  equip- 
ping school  facilities  and  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  school  building  sites.  $7,500,000 
of  this  sum  is  to  be  set  aside  in  a 
Special  Equalization  Fund  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  outright  grants  to  the  25 
counties  found  to  be  the  most  im- 
poverished by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation according  to  the  following  fac- 
tors: (1)  estimate  of  minimum  building 
needs  (2)  utility  valuations  of  each 
county,  volume  of  retail  sales,  value  of 
farm  products.  State  income  tax  re- 
turns, number  gainfully  employed  in 
industry,  tax  valuation  of  property,  tax 
rate  and  indebtedness  on  January  1, 
1949,  and  average  of  daily  enrollment. 
State  Board  is  to  determine  the  relative 
needs  of  these  counties  and  transmit 
sums    allocated    on    receipt    of   applica- 


tions from  the  counties  accompanied 
by  plans  and  specifications  for  particu- 
lar buildings  approved  by  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  together 
with  certified  copies  of  the  construction 
contract  and  performance  bonds  for  the 
same.  No  change  or  alteration  is  to  be 
made  in  plans  or  the  construction  con- 
tract after  allocation  of  funds  without 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent 
and  State  Board.  The  remaining  $22.- 
500.000  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  other 
76  counties  by  the  State  Board  accord- 
ing to  the  same  method  set  forth  in 
HB  3.  introduced  by  Representative 
Umstead.  No  provision  is  made  for  sur- 
veys of  existing  units  as  provided  in 
HB  3.  Any  surplus  remaining  on  July 
1,  1953,  is  to  revert  to  the  State  General 
Fund.  (Effective  from  ratification.)  To 
Education. 

HB222— Introduced  by  Umstead  and 
Edwards  of  Greene.  "To  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  employment  of  school 
attendance  officers  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  program  of  better  public 
school  attendance."  (Reciting  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Education 
Commission,  adds  to  the  appropriation 
in  the  Appropriations  Bill  for  support 
of  the  nine  months  school  term  $424,800 
for  each  year  of  the  biennium.  $354,000 
of  the  additional  appropriation  to  be 
apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  employment  of  school 
attendance  workers  in  the  county  and 
city  administrative  units  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  county  and 
city  superintendents  and  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board ;  remaining  $70,800  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  State  Board  to  pay 
travel  expenses  of  attendance  workers. 
Adds  to  the  appropriation  in  the  Appro- 
priations Bill  for  the  State  Board  of 
Education  $9,500  for  each  year  of  the 
biennium  for  "the  salary,  employment 
of  a  secretary,  travel  and  expenses 
necessary  in  providing  State  supervi- 
sion of  a  program  of  better  public 
school  attendance.")  To  Appropriations. 

HB223 — Introduced  by  Umstead  and 
Edwards  of  Greene.  "To  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  employment  of 
supervisors  of  instruction  in  county 
and  city  administrative  units  and  to 
provide  more  efficient  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State."  (Reciting 
recommendations  of  the  State  Educa- 
tion Commission,  adds  to  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  Appropriations  Bill  for 
support  of  the  nine  months  school  term 
$575,000  for  each  year  of  the  biennium. 
$500,000  of  the  additional  appropria- 
tion to  be  apportioned  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  employment 
of  supervisors  of  instruction  in  the 
county  and  city  administrative  units 
under  the  direction  of  county  and  city 
school   superintendents   and   in   accord- 


ance with  rules  promulgated  by  the 
State  Board;  remaining  $75,000  is  to 
be  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  to 
the  county  and  city  administrative 
units  for  travel  expenses  of  the  super- 
visors.)  To  Appropriations. 

HB243— Introduced  by  Scott.  "To 
amend  G.  S.  115-371,  relating  to  the  age 
requirement  and  time  of  enrollment  of 
children  in  the  public  school  of  this 
state."  (Adds  provision  that  if  the 
county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools 
feels  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers and  available  facilities  exist,  chil- 
dren who  reach  the  age  of  six  before 
December  31  of  the  school  year  will  be 
entitled  to  enrollment  in  that  year.) 
To  Education. 

HB255  —  Inroduced  by  Bunn  and 
others.  "To  provide  scholarship  aid  for 
selected  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina." 
(Citing  the  need  for  qualified  teachers, 
establishes  a  scholarship  aid  program 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  recruit 
teachers  and  partially  pay  for  their 
education.  Scholarships  not  to  exceed 
$400  per  year  are  to  be  awarded  com- 
petitively on  basis  of  intelligence,  schol- 
arship, teaching  aptitude,  personality, 
health,  and  economic  need,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Department,  and 
preference  is  to  be  shown  as  far  as 
possible  to  students  preparing  to  teach 
in  areas  where  the  supply  of  A-certifi- 
cate  teachers  is  short.  Students  apply- 
ing must  have  graduated  from  an  ac- 
credited N.  C.  high  school  within  12 
months  of  application  or,  if  over  12 
months,  must  have  had  less  than  one 
year  of  college  education  and  be  teach- 
ing in  the  N.  C.  public  schools,  or  other- 
wise satisfy  the  Department  of  qualifi- 
cation. Renewals  of  scholarships  may 
he  made  up  to  three  years  so  that 
recipient  may  receive  four  years  of 
teacher  education.  For  each  year  of 
scholarship  aid  received,  student  must 
agree  to  teach  in  North  Carolina  public 
schools  for  one  year  or  repay  the 
amount  of  the  scholarship  four  years 
from  the  end  of  the  year  for  which 
scholarship  was  awarded,  but  the  De- 
partment may  postpone  time  for  repay- 
ment or  servece  as  teacher  when  non- 
compliance is  due  to  illness  or  other 
good  cause.  Recipient  is  to  be  free  to 
attend  a  N.  C.  senior  college  of  his  own 
cLoice  provided  such  college  is  approved 
for  teacher  education  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Appropriates  to  the  Department 
$160,000  for  1949-50  and  $320,000  for 
1950-51  from  interest  and  other  reve- 
nues accruing  from  investment  of  State 
Post- War  Reserve  Fund,  thus  making 
approximately  400  scholarships  avail- 
able for  1949-50  and  800  for  1950-51.) 
To  Education. 
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Lilienthal  Urges  Speed-Ups 
in  Atomic  Energy 
Education 

Education  of  American  youth  about 
the  facts  and  meanings  of  atomic 
energy  is  urgently  needed,  says  David 
Lilienthal,  Chairman.  U.  S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  In  Atomic  Energy: 
Here  to  Stay.  Mr.  Lilienthal  calls  on 
the  whole  teaching  profession  to  meet 
"a  desperate  need  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  atomic  energy  education.'' 
Atomic  Energy:  Here  to  Stay  has  been 
published  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Office  of  Education,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  a  supplement  to  the 
March  issue  of  School  Life,  the  offi- 
cial monthly  journal  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Speaking  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, Mabel  Studebaker,  president,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  says  that 
America's  teachers  must  see  to  it  that 
our  boys  and  girls  make  progress  in 
the  art  of  human  relations  comparable 
to  our  scientific  progress.  "No  civili- 
zation has  ever  endured,"  says  Miss 
Studebaker,  "in  which  scientific  prog- 
ress was  without  a  moral  equivalent." 

Specialists  in  social  sciences  and 
science  at  the  Office  of  Education, 
Dorothy  McClure  and  Philip  O.  John- 
son, respectively,  offer  detailed  sugges- 
tions for  introducing  atomic  energy 
education  into  various  aspects  of  the 
school  program.  Under  the  title, 
"Where  the  School  Takes  Hold."  the 
authors  derived  their  suggestions  in 
large  part  from  a  survey  of  activities 
that  have  already  been  conducted  in 
schools   throughout   the   Nation. 

SB117™ Introduced  by  Penny.  'To  ap- 
propriate $150,000,000  to  increase  teach- 
ers' salaries,  to  decrease  the  teaching 
load  of  the  teachers,  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws  and  to 
provide  needed  school  buildings  and 
school  buses."  (Appropriates  .$100  mil- 
lion for  each  year  of  biennium,  1049-51. 
for  (1  )  increasing  teachers'  salaries, 
(2)  reducing  teaching  load  and  (3) 
enforcing  school  attendance  laws.  Also 
appropriates  $50,000,000  for  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  school  build- 
ings and  purchase  of  school  buses  or 
for  grants  to  counties  or  other  school 
units  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
Directs  that  expenditures  be  made  so 
;is  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1948  report  of  the  State 
School  Commission.  Directs  that  these 
appropriations  he  reduced  by  amounts 
made  available  by  the  U.  S.  during  the 
biennium  except  to  the  extent  the  State 
is  required  to  match  such  funds.)  To 
Appropriations. 


Needs  of  Youth 

"The  following  ten  imperative 
needs  of  youth  should  be  given  more 
realistic  consideration  in  planning 
and  carrying  forward  curriculum 
practices  and  conditions : 

(a)  All  youth  need  to  develop 
salable  skills  and  those  understand- 
ings and  attitudes  that  make  the 
worker  an  intelligent  and  productive 
participant  in  economic  life.  To  this 
end,  most  youth  need  supervised 
work  experience  as  well  as  education 
in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  their 
occupations. 

(b)  All  youth  need  to  develop  and 
maintain  good  health  and  physical 
fitness. 

(c)  All  youth  need  to  understand 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  of 
a  democratic  society  and  to  be  dili- 
gent and  competent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  obligations  as  members 
of  the  community  and  citizens  of 
the  state  and  nation. 

(d)  All  youth  need  to  understand 
the  significance  of  the  family  for  the 
individual  and  society  and  the  con- 
ditions conducive  to  successful  fami- 
ly life. 

(e)  All  youth  need  to  know  how- 
to  purchase  and  use  goods  and  ser- 
vices intelligently,  understanding 
both  the  values  received  by  the  con- 
sumer and  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  their  acts. 

(f)  All  youth  need  to  understand 
the  methods  of  science,  the  influence 
of  science  on  human  life,  and  the 
main  scientific  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  man. 

(g)  All  youth  need  opportunities 
to  develop  their  capacities  to  appre- 
ciate beauty  in  literature,  art,  music, 
and  nature. 

(h)  All  youth  need  to  be  able  to 
use  their  leisure  time  well  and  to 
budget  it  wisely,  balancing  activities 
that  yield  satisfactions  to  the  indi- 
vidual with  those  that  are  socially 
useful. 

(i)  All  youth  need  to  develop  re- 
spect for  other  persons,  to  grow  in 
their  insight  into  ethical  values  and 
principles,  and  to  be  able  to  live  and 
work  co-operatively  with  others. 

(j)  All  youth  need  to  grow  in 
their  ability  to  think  rationally,  to 
express  their  thoughts  clearly,  and 
to  read  and  listen  with  understand- 
ing.— Bulletin  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary-School  Princi- 
pals, Vol.  31,  No.  145.  March,  1947. 


University  to  Hold 
Intercultural  Education 

The  third  annual  workshop  in  inter- 
cultural education  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  June  9  to  July  19.  The  workshop 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
Carson  Ryan  and  Dr.  Lester  Dix,  as- 
sisted  by   outstanding  consultants. 

This  workshop  is  an  adventure  in 
better  understanding.  New  insights  and 
skills  in  the  teaching  of  democratic 
attitudes  will  be  stressed.  Six  hours 
graduate  credit  in  education  or  sociol- 
ogy will  be  granted  to  those  complet- 
ing the  study. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Er- 
win  has  endorsed  the  workshop  as  a 
means  of  creating  better  understanding 
in  human  relationships.  "Both  teachers 
and  administrators."  he  said,  "should 
find  this  workshop  well  worth  their 
time.  I  wish  to  commend  its  purposes 
and  outcomes  very  highly." 

A  limited  number  of  fellowships  val- 
ued at  $100  each  for  this  workshop 
have  been  provided.  For  information 
concerning  these,  write  to  Allyn  P.  Rob- 
inson, National  Conference  of  Chris 
tians  and  .Tews.  121  East  Third  St., 
Charlotte  2,   N.   C. 

For  further  information  write  to  liny 
B.  Phillips,  Director  Summer  Session. 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Chape] 
Hill.  N.  C. 

Freedom  Train 
May  Continue 

The  Freedom  Train  will  continue  in 
operation  for  three  more  years  if  the 
Senate  approves  a  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  measure  provides  $•'>  million  to 
enable  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  Freedom  Train  (ours 
iiiid  to  reproduce  historic  documents  jl 
carries  for  free  distribution  to  the 
public. 

Purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  "help  focus 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
on  a  re-examination  of  the  heritage  of 
freedom,  foster  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties,  and  awaken  their  loyalty 
to  the  American  tradition." 

The  bill  creates  a  Freedom  Train 
Commission  to  consist  of  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the 
Archivist  of  the  U.  S.,  and  five  other 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Commission  is  to  outline  sched- 
ules of  tours  for  the  Train  and  to  advise 
on  the  reproduction  of  the  historic 
documents  for  mass  distribution. 
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Peabody  to  Conduct 
Seminar  in  Driver  Training 

A  seminar  in  driver  education  and 
training  for  college  professors  and  oth- 
ers in  teacher  training  programs  will 
be  conducted  by  Peabody  College  dur- 
ing the  week  of  May  2-6.  This  seminar 
is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
and  the  Nashville  Automobile  Club. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  seminar  to 
provide  a  forty-hour  intensive  course 
developed  to  give  college  instructors 
and  others  engaged  in  teacher  training 
programs  background  information  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  courses  in 
driver  education  and  training  for  high 
school  teachers.  The  lack  of  such 
trained  teachers  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  rapid  expansion  of  driver  train- 
ing programs  in  the  public   schools. 

S.  B.  Sudduth,  Head  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  will  be  the  Sem- 
inar Director.  Norman  Key,  Educa- 
tional Consultant  for  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  will  be  the  in- 
structor. 

Living  expenses  while  attending  the 
seminar  and  traveling  expenses  will 
be  the  only  necessary  cost  to  enrollees. 
There  will  be  no  tuition  charge.  Text- 
books and  other  text  materials  will 
be  furnished  to  each  enrollee  without 
charge. 

Do  Your  School  Buildings 
Pass  This  Test? 

Curriculum  adequacy — Do  they  pro- 
vide the  space  and  facilities  for  the 
educational  program  that  your  com- 
munity needs  for  its  children,  youth, 
and  adults? 

Safety  and  well-being — Do  they  not 
only  protect  against  danger  but  also 
provide  a  positive  influence  for  im- 
proving the  health  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils? 

Interfunctional  coordination  —  Are 
they  so  planned  that  the  activity  in 
each  part  of  a  building  may  be  co- 
ordinated harmoniously  with  related 
activities  and  may  be  carried  on  effec- 
tively without  disturbing  other  activi- 
ties? 

Efficiency  and  utility — Are  they  so 
planned  that  the  handling  of  materials 
and  the  comings  and  goings  of  pupils, 
school  staff,  and  the  public  are  ac- 
complished with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference and  a  maximum  of  ease  and 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned? 

Beauty — Are  they  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance, with  simplicity,  usefulness,  and 
balance  as  ideals,  rather  than  orna- 
mentation   or   symmetry? 

Adaptability — Are  they  so  planned 
that  they  can  be  enlarged  or  rearranged 
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National  Negro  Health  Week 

National  Negro  Health  Week  will 
be  observed  throughout  the  nation 
April  3-10  this  year.  Special  objec- 
tive for  this  year's  observance  is: 
"Cooperate  with  your  health  agen- 
cies and  your  neighbors  for  better 
health  and  sanitation  in  your  com- 
munity." 

Day  by  day  suggestions  are  as 
follows : 

Sunday,  Mobilization  Day — Ser- 
mons ;  Lectures ;  Program  Impetus. 

Monday,  Home  Health  Day — Per- 
sonal, Home,  and  Social  Hygiene. 

Tuesday,  Community  Sanitation 
Day — Neighborhood  and  Health  De- 
partment. 

Wednesday,  Special  Campaign 
Day — Immediate  Community  Health 
Problem. 

Thursday,  Adults'  Health  Day — 
Information ;  Physical  Examination. 

Friday,  School  Health  and  Safety 
Day — Pageants  ;  School  and  Child 
Welfare. 

Saturday,  General  Clean-up  Day — 
Completing  Community  Clean-up 
Plan. 

Sunday,  Report  and  Follow-up 
Day — Report  of  Results ;  Year-round 
Plan. 

Bulletins,  posters,  leaflets  and 
other  information  concerning  the 
observance  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Negro  Health  Week 
Committee,  Public  Health  Service, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 


Board  Requests  Authority 
To  Become  Self-Insurer 

Authority  to  set  up  a  plan  of  self- 
insurance  to  cover  all  buildings  and 
other  properties  used  in  the  operation 
of  the  public  schools  was  requested  in 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  on  March  3.  The  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Board  was  au- 
thorized to  render  such  service  to  the 
proper  committees  of  the  General  As- 
sembly as  may  be  requested. 

This  action  was  taken  after  a  full 
investigation  of  the  Board  had  decided 
that  a  considerable  savings  could  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
self-insurance.  Insurance  companies  had 
recently  raised  their  rates  covering 
public  school  buildings. 

internally  to  meet  new  educational  de- 
mands with  a  minimum  of  additional 
cost? 

Economy — Are  they  so  planned  that 
in  original  outlay  and  in  future  opera- 
tion the  utmost  in  educational  utility 
can  be  secured  for  every  dollar  spent? 


Durham  County 
Issues  News  Letter 

Durham  County  News  Letter  is  the 
name  of  a  one-page  mimeographed 
sheet  issued  by  the  Durham  County 
Schools.  Volume  IV,  No.  II,  of  this 
bulletin  includes  a  number  of  "Did  You 
Know''  facts.  For  example :  "There  are 
5559  children  now  attending  Durham 
County  Schools  (4010  white,  1549  Ne- 
gro) ;"  "The  work  being  done  by  the 
Holt  school  in  beautification  and  light 
improvement  is  securing  national  rec- 
ognition ;"  "We  have  700  first  grade 
children  in  our  schools  and  only  188 
seniors.  Why  the  difference?";  "32.3% 
of  our  last  year's  white  high  school 
graduates  are  securing  some  form  of 
'after  high  school  training.'  16.3%  are 
in  college";  "Durham  County  is  the 
only  County  in  North  Carolina  having 
a  County-wide  program  of  interschol- 
astic  athletics." 


President  Appoints  New 
Commissioner  of  Education 

President  Truman  has  appointed  Dr. 
Earl  James  McGrath.  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Chicago,  as  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  it  was 
recently  announced  by  Oscar  R.  Ewing, 
Federal  Security  Administrator.  Dr. 
McGrath  succeeds  Acting  Commissioner 
Rail  I.  Grigsby  who  has  been  carrying 
on  these  duties  since  the  resignation 
of  John  W.  Studebaker  last  July. 

Dr.  McGrath,  a  native  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  received  his  B.A  and  M.A.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
He  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1936. 

During  the  last  war,  Dr.  McGrath 
had  the  rank  of  lieutenant  Commander 
in  the  Navy  and  Officer  in  Charge,  Edu- 
cational Service  Section,  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  In  the  fall  of  1946, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  10-man  mission 
to  Germany  to  survey  the  schools  sys- 
tem in  the  American-occupied  zone.  He 
has  held  a  number  of  other  special  ap- 
pointments, among  them  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Higher  Education. 

Before  going  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  McGrath  held  positions 
as  Dean  of  Administration,  Lecturer 
in  Phychology  and  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Buffalo.  1030-33, 
1935-36.  1940-45;  Specialist  in  Higher 
Education.  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, 1938-40;  Lecturer,  University  of 
Minnesota,  194041;  Assistant  Chief, 
Division  of  Training  and  Employment. 
War  Manpower  Commission,  1942,  Dean 
of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University 
of  Iowa,  1945-48. 


NORTH   CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Guidance  Association 
Holds  Conference 

The  North  Carolina  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association  held  its  annual  State 
meeting  at  Salisbury  on  March  11-12. 
Approximately  100  persons  from  37  city 
and  23  county  school  administrative 
units  were  present. 

The  group  heard  addresses  by  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  guidance  field. 
Panel  discussions  and  question  and  an- 
swer periods  were  also  a  part  of  the 
program. 

Leonard  Miller,  Specialist  for  Coun- 
seling Pupil  Personnel  and  Work  Pro- 
grams, U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers.  He  ad- 
dressed the  group  on  "Guidance  in 
Small  Schools." 

Dr.  Gordon  Ellis,  associate  profes- 
sor of  education  at  U.  N.  C,  opened 
the  meeting  with  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  "Guidance  Services."  He 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  more  effec- 
tive program  in  connection  with  the 
many  students  who  drop  out  of  school 
before  graduation. 

Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Director  of 
Occupational  Information  and  Guid- 
ance Services,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  made  an  address 
in  which  she  commended  those  who 
have  pioneered  in  vocational  guidance 
and  urged  teachers  to  progress  with 
guidance  programs. 

Dr.  <:.  Fredeni  Kudor.  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Duke  University,  spoke 
on  the  "Use  of  Interest  Inventories  as 
a  Means  of  Developing  and  Creating 
Interest.'' 

The  following  persons  participated 
in  panel  discussions :  Mrs.  Viola  Odell, 
China  Grove  High  School;  Mrs.  Dell 
Wilson,  Burke  County  Schools,  Val- 
dese;  Mrs.  Aileen  Hassell,  Director  of 
Student  Personnel  for  Durham  County 
Schools,  Durham;  R.  S.  Proctor,  Su- 
perintendent of  Wayne  County  Schools : 
I  lose  Sox,  St.  Stephens  High  School, 
Hickory ;  Kate  Kitchen,  Counselor  at 
Rocky  Mount  High  School ;  Mrs.  Minnie 
Gaston,  Counselor  at  Boyden  High 
School,  Salisbury ;  Carolyn  Langston. 
Counselor  at  Goldsboro  High  School; 
Mamie  Livingstone,  Counselor  at  Lau- 
linburg  High  School;  Lyle  Rogers,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Student  Personnel, 
State  College ;  John  F.  Daughtrey,  Di- 
rector of  Personnel,  Mars  Hill  College; 
Leo  Jenkins  of  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College;  Farmer  Smith,  Counselor  at 
Hugh  Morson  High  School,  Raleigh; 
Lucille  Brown,  Coordinator  at  Senior 
High  School,  Greensboro;  D.  G.  Stil- 
well,  Principal  of  South  Fork-Lewis- 
ville  School,  Forsyth  County;  James 
Hancock,      President      of      Hardbarger 


Tournament  Tenets 

Basketball  is  a  game — not  a  bat- 
tle or  a  fight. 

Basketball  is  played  for  the  fun 
and  enjoyment  it  produces — not  to 
provoke  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

An  athletic  contest  is  only  a  game 
and  not  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

An  athletic  contest  is  only  a  game 
from  which  there  must  emerge  a 
victor  and  a  loser. 

Only  a  few  points,  in  general,  sep- 
arate the  victor  from  the  loser. 

The  victors  deserve  congratula- 
tions ;  the  losers,  respect. 

Victory  should  develop  a  spirit  of 
tempered  elation  mixed  with  toler- 
ance. 

Secretary  H.  R.  Peterson, 
in  Minnesota  Bulletin. 


Rubber  Company  Offers 
Teaching  Aids 

Two  free  teaching  aids  to  help  school 
teachers  present  the  story  of  rubber 
to  intermediate  and  upper  grade  classes 
have  been  published  by  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Company. 

A  teachers'  manual  has  been  pub- 
lished covering  the  history  of  rubber, 
how  it  is  grown  or  made,  processed 
and  utilized  in  many  fields.  The  bookT 
let  contains  a  bibliography  and  quiz 
suggestions. 

The  rubber  company  also  has  pre- 
pared a  36-page  cartoon  booklet  in 
color,  "Wonder  Book  of  Rubber,"  which 
is  keyed  to  the  manual  to  serve  as  a 
text  for  the  students.  The  Wonder  Book 
illustrates  effectively  how  man-made 
rubber  is  manufactured,  how  tires  are 
built,  how  de-icers  work.  It  will  an- 
swer many  questions  that  children  may 
have  pertaining  to  rubber. 

Teachers  can  obtain  the  free  teach- 
ing-aid package  by  writing  M.  L.  Grif- 
fith, Public  Relations  Department, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  requesting  the  teachers'  manual 
and  as  many  copies  of  the  Wonder 
Book  as  required  for  students  in  their 
classes. 

Also  available  at  no  cost  as  a  sup- 
plement to  classroom  work  is  the  28 
minute  16-mm  technicolor  sound  movie, 
"Rubber  Lends  a  Hand."  This  film  tells 
the  story  of  rubber  on  the  farm.  Prints 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  Castle 
Films  Division,  United  World  Films, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20, 
N.   Y. 

Business  College,  Raleigh ;  and  J.  War- 
ren Smith  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


Miss  Proctor  Succeeds 
Miss  Wetherington 

Reba  A.  Proctor,  Supervisor  of  Pitt 
County  Schools,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Julia  Wetherington  as  Asso- 
ciate in  the  Division  of  Instructions 
Service,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Miss  Wetherington  was  recently 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  spend  a 
year  as  Specialist  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation in  the  American  zone  in  Ger- 
many. Miss  Proctor  will  work  in  those 
administrative  units  where  Miss  Weth- 
erington has  worked,  it  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
of  the  Division. 

Industry  Favors  Local 
School  Administration 

Administration  at  the  local  or  com- 
munity level  of  a  diversified  program 
of  public  education  is  the  way  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Industry  visualizes 
the  public  educational  system. 

The  Congress,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  at 
its  annual  meeting  last  December  listed 
the  following  steps  as  contributing  to 
the  achievement  of  an  "educational 
system  which  meets  the  varying  and 
changing  needs  of  the  individual  and 
of  society  and  which  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  American  way  of  lite:" 

"1.  When  the  various  units  through- 
out the  entire  educational  system  are 
permitted  reasonable  and  suitable  di- 
versity  in  character  and  program  ; 

"2.  When  the  educational  units  are 
administered  at,  or  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to,  the  local  level : 

"3.  When  the  individual  unit  at  the 
community  level  is  free  to  develop  a 
program  in  accordance  with  its  purpose 
and  when  it  is  held  accountable  to  the 
people  for  its  stewardship  ; 

"4.  When  students,  through  oppor- 
tunities for  broad  and  diversified  ex- 
ploration, investigation  and  evaluation, 
are  accorded  the  maximum  freedom  to 
learn,  consistent  with  sound  education 
practice ; 

"5.  When  individuals,  local  and  stale 
governments,  and  every  business  element 
of  our  economy  fulfill  their  responsibi- 
lity by  providing  adequate  support  for 
the  whole  educational  program  ; 

"6.  When  individual  businessmen, 
take  the  responsibility  in  their  own 
community  for  careful  study  and  co 
operation  in  connection  with  the  courses 
of  study,  the  adequacy  of  school  facili- 
ties, and  the  compensation  of  teachers. 

"The  contribution  of  education  to  the 
whole  American  culture  creates  in  each 
segment  of  society  a  responsibility  for 
its  support   and  development." 
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School  Boards  Are  Policy  Forming  Bodies, 
Delegates  Execution  of  Policies  to  Supt. 


What  Are  Some  of  the  Powers  Which 
Boards  of  Education  Generally  Have? 

Among  the  powers  usually  expressly 
conferred  upon  boards  of  education  by 
the  state  are:  To  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  who  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board  and  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  district;  to 
appoint  principals,  teachers,  supervi- 
sors, janitors,  school  bus  drivers,  and 
all  other  employees  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  schools ; 
to  adopt  the  budget;  to  purchase  sup- 
plies and  equipment ;  to  acquire  school 
sites ;  to  erect  school  buildings ;  to  levy 
taxes  or  submit  estimates  to  another 
body;  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management  of  the  schools;  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  attendance 
laws;  and  in  general  to  perform  such 
duties  as  are  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  for  which  school 
districts  are  organized. 

'How  Do  Boards  of  Education  Exer- 
cise the  Above  Duties? 

The  Board  of  Education  acts  as  a 
policy  forming  body  and  in  an  inspec- 
toral and  judicial  capacity,  rather  than 
in  an  executive  capacity.  Someone  has 
aptly  said,  "It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  board  of  education  to  run  the 
schools  but  to  see  that  they  are  run." 

As  a  legislative  body  the  board 
formulates  and  adopts  policies  and 
places  the  responsibility  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  policies  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In 
due  time  the  board  should  ascertain 
whether  the  policies  are  working  out 
satisfactorily  and  if  not,  why  not.  The 
policies  which  the  board  adopts  chart 
the  course  which  the  schools  shall  take 
and  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  superinten- 
dent in  the  administration  of  the 
schools. 

Why  Should  Not  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Execute  Its  Own  Policies? 

The  details  of  the  management  and 
control  of  a  modern  school  system  are 
highly  complicated  and  technical.  Spe- 
cial training  is  required  for  this  work. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  employ 
a  well  trained  and  capable  superinten- 
dent and  delegate  to  him  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  schools  of  the  district.  The 
School  laws  recognize  the  separate  func- 
tions of  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  education.  In  many  cases  the 
separate  functions  are  specifically 
stated.  However,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  each  board  of  education 
should  reinforce  these  laws  by  a  clear 
cut  definition  of  the  functions  of  the 
board  of  education,  of  the  superinten- 
dent, and  of  the  other  professional  em- 
ployees. A  definite  understanding  of 
functions  will  make  for  harmony  and 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools. 


When  the  Board  of  Education  Dele- 
gates the  Details  of  the  Management 
and  Control  of  the  Schools  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, Does  It  Relinquish  Its 
Control  over  the  Schools? 

No.  The  superintendent  is  the  agent 
through  which  the  board  exercises  its 
control,  the  technically  trained  em- 
ployee who  carries  into  effect  the  poli- 
cies of  the  board,  the  person  to  whom 
the  board  looks  for  counsel  and  advice. 
The  board  does  not  and  cannot  legally 
delegate  its  legislative  powers,  to  the 
superintendent,  or  even  to  a  committee 
of  its  own  membership.  —  Kentucky 
School  Board   Association  Journal. 

Navy  Issues 
Occupational  Handbook 

The  United  States  Navy  has  prepared 
and  sent  to  all  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges, libraries  and  employment  coun- 
selors the  United  States  Navy  Occupa- 
tional Handbook. 

This  Handbook  describes  the  62  vo- 
cations for  which  the  Navy  furnishes 
training.  Each  vocational  brief  sup- 
plies the  following  factual  information : 
What  the  Job  Is ;  Duties  and  Respon- 
sibilities ;  Work  Assignments ;  Qualifi- 
cations and  Preparation ;  Training- 
Given  ;  Path  of  Advancement ;  Related 
Naval  Occupations ;  Related  Civil  Jobs  ; 
and  Emergency  Service  Ratings. 

Schools  which  have  not  received 
copies  of  the  Handbook  may  request 
them  from  the  School  and  College  Re- 
lations Officer,  U.  S.  Navy  Recruiting 
Branch,  Room  2808,  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

How  Teach 
Controversial  Issues 

The  two  questions.  "What  kind  of 
school  policy  needed  on  controver- 
sial issues?"  and  "What  are  the  most 
effective  techniques  for  handling 
controversial  issues  in  the  class- 
room?" are  dealt  with  in  a  new 
book,  TEACHING  CONTROVER- 
SIAL ISSUES,  published  by  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting  League. 

Single  copies  of  the  book  may  be 
secured  free  of  charge  from  the 
Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  400 
S.   Front  St.,  Columbus  15,   Ohio. 

A  committee  of  leaders  in  educa- 
tion called  together  by  the  League 
developed  the  material  publishd  in 
this  new  book.  It  is  designed  to  be 
helpful  to  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  establishing  policy,  as 
well  as  practical  for  teachers  in 
classroom  situations. 


Wanted 

Pictures  of  school  activities  are 
desired  for  use  in  the  issue  of 
the  Superintendent's  Report.  Good 
glossy  prints,  size  8x10,  are  pre- 
ferred. Send  to  L.  H.  .lobe. 


Mirrors  Under  Contract 

Pull  length  mirrors  for  school  use 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Mt.  Airy 
Mirror  Co.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C,  in  accord- 
ance with  State  Contract  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices: 

Size  12"  x  4S"    @   $3.50 
Size  14"  x  48"    @   $4.25 

These  mirrors  are  made  of  first  qual- 
ity genuine  plate  glass,  13/64"  thick, 
with  penciled  polished  edges.  The  backs 
are  silvered  and  sealed  with  at  least 
one  coat  of  shellac  and  one  coat  of 
paint  and  is  applied  so  as  to  meet  all 
requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. They  are  assembled  on  3/16"  un- 
tempered  pressboard  masonite  or  equal, 
by  means  of  ten  heavy  gauge  cork  or 
other  suitable  line  clips,  chrome  or 
nickle  plated,  braded  to  the  pressboard 
with  one  brad.  They  are  also  equipped 
with  two  hangers  for  mounting  the 
mirror    in   vertical   position. 

School  Buildings  Exert 
Long  Term  Influence 

When  a  board  of  education  starts 
planning  for  a  building  program,  it  is 
about  to  embark  on  an  undertaking 
which  will  exert  a  long  term  influence 
upon  the  educational  program  of  the 
community,  recently  stated  Dr.  W.  E. 
Rosenstengel,  Professor  of  Education, 
University    of   North   Carolina. 

"The  building  will  cost  a  large  sum 
of  money,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  building  in  the  community,"  Dr. 
Rosenstengel  said.  "It  will  last  for 
years.  During  those  years  it  will  have 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  lives  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  pass  through 
it.  For  years  it  will  limit  and  even 
control  the  kind  of  educational  pro- 
gram to  be  offered,  or  it  will  serve  to 
implement  and  perhaps  to  stimulate  a 
finer  and  broader  program  of  education 
and  community  life,  depending  upon 
the  thoroughness  and  vision  of  the 
original    planning   activities. 

"School  plant  planning  and  building- 
programs  are  different  from  those 
which  involve  the  construction  of  other 
kinds  of  buildings.  School  buildings 
are  designed  for  highly  specialized 
needs  and  the  services  of  many  people 
are  essential  for  securing  the  most 
suitable  buildings." 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Surplus  Levies  from  Supple- 
mental Tax  Levy;  Appli- 
cation to  Capital  Outlay 
Funds  Advanced  by  Gen- 
eral Fund 

In    reply  to   inquiry :    I    have   before 

me  a  letter  to  you  from  Mr , 

Clerk  to  the  Board  of 

County  Commissioners,  under  date  of 
February  1,  1949,  in  which  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  a  surplus 

of  about   ,  which   has  been 

collected   and   is   now   on    hand  by  the 

from  a  supplemental 

tax  levy  authorized  by  a  special  elec- 
tion held  in  1937,  could  be  applied  to 

repay   the  general  fund  of  

County  for  capital  outlay  funds  ad- 
vanced  to  this  school   district  in  193G. 

Countywide  levies  have,  since  1933, 
been  the  source  from  which  capital 
outlay  funds  are  provided,  or  should 
be  provided,  for  both  the  county  ad- 
ministrative units  and  city  administra- 
tive units.  See,  G.  S.  115-363 (c).  It 
was,   therefore,    the   obligation   of  the 

County  of  ,  in  1936, 

from  countywide  funds,  to  provide  the 
capital  outlay  money  which  was  nec- 
essary for  the  operation  of  the 

Graded  Schools  but  this  was  supposed 
to  have  been  provided  by  a  capital 
outlay  levy. 

Mr.     Liles'    letter    states    that    the 

money  advanced  to  the  

Graded  School  was  provided  by  the 
general  fund  for  the  construction  of 
a  colored  school  building  and  the  in- 
stallation of  two  heating  systems  in 
two  white  schools,  for  which  it  was 
used.  This  being  the  case,  the  county 
would  have  had  the  authority  to  have 
levied  capital  outlay  taxes  the  follow- 
ing year  for  reimbursement  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  money  actually  came  from  such 
fund,  but,  as  this  was  not  done  at  that 
time,  it  would  seem  now  to  be  late  to 
do  so. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  supple- 
ments were  voted  under  authority  of 
G.  S.  115-361,  and  the  law  in  force  at 
the  time  the  supplement  was  voted  in 
1937,  did  not  include  capital  outlay 
purposes  and  I  do  not  think  the  county 
could  legally  divert  the  funds  so  col- 
lected from  the  taxpayers  of  this  dis- 
trict for  such  purposes,  but  any  sur- 
plus in  this  fund  should  be  employed 


to  reduce  future  levies  to  meet  the 
needs  for  such  supplements  to  operate 
the  schools  at  a  higher  standard  than 
that  provided  by  State  support. 

The  county  can,  of  course,  levy  capi- 
tal outlay  taxes  for  any  of  the  schools 
in  the  county,  according  to  need.  The 
only  tax  as  to  which  they  are  limited 
is  that  for  the,  general  fund.  According 
to  Mr letter,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  of  the  sur- 
plus go  to  the  *  Graded 

School  that  go  to  the 

purpose    of  completing  the   

School   and  to  the 

general  fund. 

The  county  could  levy  the  amount 
necessary    for    the    completion    of    the 

School  and    if   the 

for  

Graded  School  is  required  for  capital 
outlay  purposes,  this  should  also  be 
levied  on  a  countywide  basis.  The 
present  surplus  in  the  local  levy  fund 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  used  to 
reduce  future  levies  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  authorized  by  the  vote 
of  the  taxpayers. — Attorney  General, 
February  3,  1949. 

Supplemental  Levies ;  Ap- 
proval of  Budgets  by 
County  Commissioners 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your  letter 
of  February  9,  in  which  you  write 
me   as  follows: 

"When  a  local  school  tax  has  been 
voted  under  G.  S.  115-361  and  the  ad- 
ministrative unit  submits  their  local 
budget  as  provided  under  G.  S.  115-363 
(a)  and  requests  supplemental  funds 
for  the  district,  are  they  not  required 
to  show  the  amount  expended  from  the 
special  district  fund  and  the  amount 
expended    from   any   county   fund? 

"Is  it  mandatory  for  the  County  Com- 
missioners to  make  the  full  levy  as 
authorized  by  the  election  held  under 
authority  of  G.  S.  115-361  or  should 
the  levy  be  governed  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  district? 

"And  should  not  any  unexpended  bal- 
ance on  hand  be  taken  into  considera- 
tio  when  making  the  levy?" 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  it 
is  my  view  that  the  request  for  funds 
to  supplement  State  funds  filed  under 
G.  S.  115-363  (a)  should  show  in  de- 
tail the  amounts  desired  to  be  expended 
from  all  sources  of  revenue,  whether 
special  district  funds  or  county  funds. 


Special  Act  of  1949;  Per 
Capita  Allotments  From 
County  Funds  for  Debt 
Service;  Limitation  of 
Bonds 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  February  11  with  respect  to 
the  bill  just  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,    authorizing   the    voting    and 

issuance  of  school  bonds  in  

School  District. 

You  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  district  would  be  entitled  to  a  per 
capita  allotment  for  debt  service  under 
the  provisions  of  G.  S.  115-363. 

Your  special  Act,  in  Section  5,  re- 
quires that  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers shall  levy  a  special  tax  on  all  the 
taxable  property  in  the  school  district 
sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  and  its  debt  service 
requirements  would  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  manner.  The  district 
would  not  get  any  per  capita  allot- 
ment for  debt  service  from  county- 
wide  funds,  in  my  opinion.  There  is 
no  provision  in  the  Act  as  to  the  lim- 
itation of  the  amount  for  which  the 
bonds  could  be  issued.  I  do  not  think 
the  limitation  contained  in  the  County 
Finance  Act  of  the  issuance  of  bonds 
would   be  applicable. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  that  you 
consult  with  your  County  Attorney 
about  these  matters  and  be  guided  by 
his  advice.  Ordinarily,  requests  of  this 
kind  should  originate  through  his  of- 
fice rather  than  by  writing  directly  to 
me. — Attorney  General,  February  15, 
1949. 


In  reply  to  your  second  question,  I 
refer  you  to  the  language  of  the  sta- 
tute, G.  S.  115-363,  which  provides  that 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
may  approve  or  disapprove  this  supple- 
mental budget  in  whole  or  in  part.  This 
leaves  the  matter  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners and  they  would  only  be  re- 
quired to  levy  such  taxes  as  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  approved  budget  for 
supplemental  purposes,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  the  tax  levy  authorized 
by  the  vote. 

In  reply  to  your  third  question,  I  ad- 
vise that  you  should  take  into  consider- 
ation any  unexpended  balance  on  hand 
in  considering  the  amount  to  be  levied 
to  meet  the  approved  budget. — Attor- 
ney General,  February  11,  1949. 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin, 
April  1944) 

Nearly  700  of  the  982  white  and  Ne- 
gro high  schools  of  the  State  (681  on 
February  25)  had  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  teach  driver  education  this 
year,  it  is  stated  by  Ralph  J.  Andrews, 
High  School  Victory  Corps  Coordinator, 
who  has  sponsored  this  program  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

The  schools  of  Vance  County,  it  is 
learned,  are  so  well  kept  as  to  their 
repair  and  good  housekeeping  that  they 
might  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  many 
other  North  Carolina  school  adminis- 
trators. 

Civic  duos  and  health  organizations 
are  sponsoring  orthopaedic  clinics  for 
the  physically  disabled  people  of  North 
Carolina,  both  children  and  adults,  in 
twenty-three  strategically  located 
places  throughout  the  State. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  by  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service  for 
a  series  of  institutes  for  teachers  of 
business  education,  it  is  announced  by 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin, 
April  1939) 

"I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  announcement  in  this  BULLE- 
TIN concerning  a  new  activity  of  our 
Department,  that  of  furnishing  a  coun- 
selor for  the  promotion  of  forums  spon- 
sored  by   the   public   schools." — 

HR.  652.  "Joint  Resolution  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Giving  of  Safety  Instruc- 
tion in  Public  Schools.''  (Would  au- 
thorize State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  add  a  course  in  safety 
instruction  in  primary  and  secondary 
grades.)  Introduced  by  Stone.  Passed 
three  readings  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
Passed. 

Thirty-two  (new)  departments  of 
the  vocational  program  of  home  eco- 
nomics were  approved  for  1938-39  in 
white  schools. 

A  High  School  Girls'  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association  was  organized  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association  held  in  Raleigh, 
March  23,   24  and  25,  this  year. 

Adult  students,  known  as  WPA  Com- 
munity School  Singers,  broadcast  week- 
ly over  radio  stations  WBT,  Charlotte, 
WPTF,  Raleigh,  and  WDNC,  Durham. 


NATIONAL 
MUSIC  WEEK 


National  Music  Week 
Will  Be  Observed 

With  particular  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  music  in  children's  educa- 
tion, the  twenty-sixth  annual  National 
Music  Week  will  be  observed  this  year 
from  May  1  to  8  in  hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  America. 

Theme  of  this  year's  observance,  in 
which  33  national  music  and  civic  or- 
ganizations are  joining,  is  "Music 
Strengthens  Friendly  Ties  .  .  ,  of  Indi- 
viduals, Groups,  Nations."  At  the  same 
time,  the  importance  of  music  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  will  be  stressed. 

Observance  in  the  school,  where  de- 
velopment of  music  has  been  rapid 
during  the  past  few  years,  will  include 
open  house  demonstrations  to  the  com- 
munity of  class  piano,  string  and  other 
instrumental  instruction.  Also,  school 
bands,  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  choirs 
and  other  organizations  will  participate 
in  special  Music  Week  assemblies,  and 
in  many  communities  will  join  in  city- 
wide  festivals  of  musical  talent. 

Board  Becomes  Self -Insurer 

The  State  Board  of  Education  will, 
upon  the  expiration  of  existing  fire 
insurance  coverage  on  school  buses, 
assume  the  responsibility  of  acting  as 
self-insurer  of  school  buses.  This  step 
was  taken  by  the  Board  at  a  meeting 
on  March  3  under  authority  of  section 
115-377  of  the  General  Statutes. 

In  justification  for  the  action  taken, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  during  the 
past  15-year  period,  from  1934-35  to 
1948-49,  the  total  of  fire  insurance 
premiums  paid  was  $154,931.34,  whereas 
recoveries  for  fire  losses  on  school 
buses  amounted  to  only  $59,906.37. 


MAKING  TOD  A  Y'SNEWS 

Vance.  Townsville  High  School  is 
to  be  restored  to  the  State  accredited 
list  of  high  schools,  Superintendent 
E.  M.  Rollins,  of  the  city-county  sys- 
tem, announced  today. — Durham  Her- 
ald, February  16. 

Hickory.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  will  speak 
to  more  than  two  hundred  persons  here 
Friday  night  at  a  banquet  sponsored 
by  the  Parent-Teachers  Association. — 
Hickory  Record,  March  12. 

Asheville.  "Most  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning our  school  system  prove  that 
many  needs  must  be  met  to  bring  it 
to  a  level  with  the  better  educational 
systems  of  the  nation,"  D.  Hiden  Ram- 
sey, member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, declared  last  night. — Asheville 
Citizen,  March  9. 

Greensboro.  Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmous 
of  Raleigh,  executive  secretary  of 
North  Carolina  Education  Commission, 
will  address  school  officials  from  11 
counties  here  tonight  at  a  meeting  of 
District  5,  North  Carolina  School  Board 
Association.  —  Greensboro  Record, 
March  4. 

Raleigh.  The  General  Assembly  to- 
day enacted  into  law  a  measure  to  give 
teachers  and  State  employees  a  twenty 
percent  pay  increase  retroactive  to  last 
October  1. — Hickory  Record,  March  3. 

New  Hanover.  "Problems  of  Educa- 
tion" is  the  topic  for  the  American  Le- 
gion's second  open  forum  discussion  of 
the  air  which  will  be  broadcast  directly 
from  the  Legion  home  tonight  at  8:30 
o'clock  over  radio  station  WGNI. — Wil- 
mington News,  March  9. 

Raleigh.  Young  men  and  women 
who  plan  to  teach  school  in  North 
Carolina  may  get  free  tuition  in  any 
State-supported  school  of  their  choice. 
The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Moss 
is  designed  to  "encourage  and  facilitate 
education  and  training  of  prospective 
teachers." 

Hoke.  W.  T.  Gibson  and  K.  A.  Mac- 
Donald  spent  yesterday  in  Raleigh  on 
business  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  attending  the 
hearing  on  education  held  by  the  ap- 
propriations and  education  committees 
of  the  General  Assembly. — News-Jour- 
nal, March  10. 
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Barker  Attends  Meeting  for 
Exceptional  Children 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director,  Division 
of  Special  Education,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  attended  the  An- 
ual  Convention  of  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  and 
State  Supervisors  and  Directors  of 
Special  Education  which  met  at  San 
Francisco  February  27  to  March  3. 

The  International  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children  is  an  international  or- 
ganization which  has  as  its  purpose  the 
promotion  of  the  education  and  welfare 
of  exceptional  children,  the  handi- 
capped and   the  gifted. 

Mr.  Barker  reports  that  many  out- 
standing leaders  addressed  the  meetings 
and  that  opportunity  for  visitations  and 
discussions  were  presented  to  those  at- 
tending the  convention. 

Among  the  outstanding  speakers  were 
Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity psychologist,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Gifted  Child  Grows  Up";  Dr.  Leslie 
Hohman,  neuropychiatrist  from  Duke 
University,  whose  address  was  titled 
the  "Adjustment  of  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed Children" ;  Dr.  Eugene  J.  Tay- 
lor, instructor  of  rehabilitation  .and 
physical  medicine  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Medicine ;  and  Dr. 
Frederich  C.  Cordes,  San  Francisco  eye 
specialist. 

Mr.  Barker  stated  that  he  attended  a 
sectional  meeting  which  discussed  the 
subject :  Development  of  Special  Service 
for  Epileptic  Children  in  the  Public 
Schools.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  this 
group  that  "The  best  program  for  an 
epileptic  child,  as  for  any  child,  is  one 
that  permits  him  to  attend  school  and 
to  participate  in  the  normal  experience 
so  important  to  the  development  of 
healthy,  adult  maturity." 
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STUDY  SHOWS  MOST  U.S.  TEXTS 
ARE  FREE  OF  GROUP  BIAS 


School  textbooks  are  not  guilty  of 
"planned  derogation  of  groups,"  but 
much  material  essential  to  understand- 
ing intergroup  relations  is  not  presented 
to  pupils.  This  condition  is  revealed  in 
a  study  prepared  by  Dr.  Howard  E. 
Wilson,  executive  associate  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  The  survey,  known  as  Inter- 
group Relations  in  Teaching  Materials, 
was  published  recently  undei  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. It  represents  an  analysis  of  the 
most  commonly  used  elementary  and 
secondary  school  textbooks. 

Started  at  Harvard  University  in 
1944  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  was  then  at  Harvard,  the  study 
embraced  267  elementary  and  secondary 
school  texts,  24  introductory  college 
texts,  25  college  manuals  and  100  of  the 
most  widely  read  children's  library 
books.  These  were  analyzed  for  state- 
ments of  bias  in  regard  to  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

"Textbooks,"  declares  Dr.  Wilson, 
"fail  to  come  to  grips  with  basic  issues 
in  human  relations.  The  fault  lies  not 
in  texts  alone  but  in  the  courses  of 
study  for  which  such  books  are  pre- 
pared. Only  as  courses  of  study  demand 
the  inclusion  of  topics  on  intergroup 
relationships  will  textbooks  be  sub- 
stantially improved." 

The  remaking  of  the  curriculum, 
therefore,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  al- 
teration of  textbooks,  it  is  emphasized 
by  the  report.  Such  changes,  it  was 
stated,  involve  the  writing  of  passages 
focused  directly  on  the  description  of 
contemporary  relationships  between 
groups.  They  also  involve  careful  scru- 
tiny of  indirect  references  to  all  groups. 

Discussing  the  suggestions  contained 
in  his  report,  Dr.  Wilson,  who  recently 
returned  from  Enrope,  said: 

"These  recommendations  are  more 
important  today  than  ever  before,  since 
the  treatment  of  groups  within  the 
United  States  has  tremendous  effects  on 
our  influence  abroad.  Conflict  here  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  for 
example,  makes  Good  Neighbor  policy 
toward    Latin    America   more    difficult. 


Mistreatment  of  Asiatic  groups  within 
our  population  makes  a  wise  Asiatic 
policy  harder  to  formulate  and  put  into 
effect.  Our  problem  of  race  relations 
causes  many  groups  in  other  lands — 
black,  yellow  and  white — to  view  our 
protestations  of  democracy  with  scep- 
ticism." 

Governor  Appoints 
New  Board  Members 

Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  appointed 
four  new  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  on  April  22,  which  were 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution.  One  of 
the  number,  Dr.  H.  L.  Trigg,  President 
of  St.  Augustine's  College,  is  the  first 
Negro  member  ever  to  serve  on  the 
State  Board. 

Paul  S.  Oliver  of  Marietta,  Robeson 
County,  was  appointed  for  an  eight 
year  term  to  succeed  H.  E.  Stacy  of 
Lumbevton. 

Santford  Martin  of  Winston-Salem 
was  appointed  to  succeed  himself  for 
an  eight  year  term. 

Claude  Farrell  of  Elkin  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  which  runs  till 
April  1,  1955. 

H.  L.  Trigg  of  Raleigh  was  appointed 
for  an  eight  year  term  from  the  State 
at  large  to  succeed  Alonza  C.  Edwards, 
who  had  resigned  to  become  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  but  whose 
term  would  have  expired  on  April  1, 
1949. 


Driver  Training  Institutes 
To  Be  Held  in  Summer 

Plans  are  being  made  for  holding 
Driver  Training  Institutes  in  three  sec- 
tions of  the  State  during  the  summer, 
it  is  announced  by  John  C.  Noe,  Safety 
Adviser  for  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Details  concerning  places  for  these 
institutes,  dates,  etc.,  will  be  made 
available  just  as  soon  as  all  plans  have 
been  completed,  Mr.  Noe  stated. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says  . 


The  General  Assembly  of  1949  has  enacted  certain  important  school 
legislation  which  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  appropriations  for  operating  the  nine  months 
school  term  were  increased  from  $61,633,597  in  1948-49  to  $82,273,494  and 
83,520,898  for  1949-50  and  1950-51,  respectively.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  around  33  %  per  cent  in  this  fund,  and  will  enable  the  State  to  pay 
an  average  salary  of  $2500  annually  to  teachers  holding  Class  A  certificates, 
or  an  increase  of  approximately  28.5  per  cent  in  instructional  service.  The 
salary  of  beginning  teachers  in  this  group  will  be  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $450  annually.  Funds  for  vocational  education,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  free  textbooks  and  school  buses  were  also  substantially  increased. 

Other  legislation  enacted  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in- 
cluded the  following: 

1.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  was  made  to  the  counties  ($250,000 
each)  for  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  and  provision  for  voting 
another  $25,000,000  for  this  purpose  by  the  people  was  also  made. 

2.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  supervisor  of 
music  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  other  State  supervisors  for  the  Divisions  of  Instructional  Service  and 
Negro  Education  and  for  the  support  of  the  Safety  Adviser  and  Resource- 
Use  Education  Division,  formerly  supported  by  the  aid  of  private  funds. 

3.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  eMirichment  and  strengthening  of 
the  public  school  system  by  giving  the  State  Board  of  Education  broad 
discretionary  authority  in  making  allotments  of  personnel  to  the  local  ad- 
ministrative units  for  various  purposes  other  than  actual  teaching. 

4.  Provision  was  also  made  for  accepting  and  using  any  Federal  funds 
that  may  be  appropriated  to  this  State  for  schools. 

A  number  of  other  acts  which  concerned  public  education  were  passed. 
Mimeograph  copies  of  the  most  important  of  these  have  already  been 
furnished  to  superintendents.  All  of  this  legislation  will  be  codified,  and 
with  legislation  enacted  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  1945  and  1947  will 
be  printed  and  made  available  to  those  persons  desiring  these  laws. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


More  Light 

One  of  our  readers  felt  that  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  number  on  school  en- 
trance ages  was  not  fully  developed  in  that 
some  states  provide  kindergarten  instruction 
and  therefore  might  well  for  this  reason  have  a 
lower  first  grade  entrance  age  than  states  like 
North  Carolina  that  do  not  provide  for  public 
kindergartens.  We  are,  therefore,  presenting 
in  this  issue  a  further  article  showing  the  rela- 
tion (?)  of  kindergarten  to  first  grade  entrance 

ages. 

As  the  table  presented  with  this  article 
shows,  there  is  no  state  in  which  all  pupils 
spend  a  year  in  kindergarten  before  they  enroll 
in  the  first  grade.  Three  states,  California,  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  come  the  closest  to  this 
ideal,  with  three-fourths  of  their  pupils  having 
a  year's  kindergarten  instruction  before  they 
enter  the  first  grade.  In  six  states,  half  of  the 
pupils  have  this  pre-first  grade  instruction;  in 
nine  states  one-fourth  of  the  first  graders  have 
a  year  of  kindergarten;  and  in  13  states  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  first  grade  pupils  at- 
tended kindergartens.  The  remaining  17  states 
have  no  public  kindergartens.  A  simple  glance 
at  the  tabulation  indicates  no  correlation  be- 
tween first  grade  entrance  ages  and  kinder- 
gartens. 

Another  point  which  our  reader  made  was  to 
our  editorial  "Assumption"  in  the  same  num- 
ber in  which  we  used  the  figure  28,856,  in- 
tending to  imply  that  of  this  total  number  of 
classrooms  in  the  State,  those  used  for  first 
grade  instruction  (we  don't  know  the  number, 
perhaps  4,000)  in  many  instances  could  ab- 
sorb the  additional  first  grade  enrollment  that 
would  result  if  the  first  grade  entrance  age 
were  moved  from  October  1  to  January  1.  This 
would  occur  only  for  the  year  the  change  goes 
into  effect,  since  obviously  thereafter  a  year's 
births  regardless  of  age  entrance  date  would 
be  entitled  to  enter  school.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  still  that  a  part  of  this  initial  year's  in- 
creased enrollment  could  be  absorbed  in  this 
manner.  To  make  it  more  easier,  the  change 
could  be  effected  a  month  each  year  until  the 
desired  reference  date  is  reached.  Certainly, 
a  majority  of  8,000  additional  first  graders 


could  be  taken  care  of  without  additional  cost, 
the  argument  that  we  were  trying  to  refute.  We 
admit  that  there  will  be  some  rooms  where 
additional  pupils  cannot  be  accommodated.  But 
in  many  of  these  cases  overcrowding  is  already 
a  problem,  and  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  few 
more  pupils  would  necessitate  a  division  bene- 
ficial to  the  present  condition. 

As  stated  in  our  former  editorial,  we  recog- 
nize that  some  children  are  not  ready  for  first 
grade  instruction  as  now  provided.  The  fact 
that  kindergartens  are  provided  in  many  states 
and  that  first  grade  entrance  ages  are  delayed 
in  others  indicate  an  effort  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators to  solve  the  same  problem  —  that  of 
fitting  first  grade  instruction  to  the  child. 
Maybe  the  solution  lies  in  a  "kindergarten 
type"  of  instruction  in  our  first  grades,  at  least 
for  part  of  the  term,  and  that  chronological  ages 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Maybe,  too,  we  are 
thinking  too  much  in  terms  of  a  set  course  of 
study  and  not  enough  in  terms  of  the  indivi- 
dual child.  Certainly,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
teachers  over  this  matter.  We  are  sure  that 
they  are  doing  the  best  that  they  can  under  the 
circumstances  and  under  present  educational 
philosophies. 

New  School  Laws 

At  the  time  this  publication  went  to  press 
the  General  Assembly  of  1949  had  not  ad- 
journed. Therefore,  we  were  unable  to  appraise 
the  school  legislation  enacted  by  that  body. 
However,  we  believe  we  can  safely  say  that 
whatever  is  finally  done,  the  public  schools  will 
be  provided  for  in  every  respect  better  than  at 
any  time  during  their  history. 

To  mention  a  few  items  that  appear  among 
the  fait  accompli  are  the  following:  increased 
salaries  for  all  school  personnel,  an  expanded 
health  program,  a  school  building  program  of 
some  kind,  and  wider  authority  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  the  use  of  State  funds 
for  improving  the  instructional  program.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  forces  should 
accept  these  accomplishments  as  a  victory  for 
better  schools;  we  also  think  that  better  in- 
struction will  be  provided  in  all  its  phases  as  a 
result  of  the  school  legislation  enacted  at  the 
1949  session  of  the  Legislature. 


31  States  Have  Kindergartens 


Although  31  of  the  48  states  have 
some  kindergarten  schools,  no  state 
provides  instruction  on  this  level  to  all 
eligible  pupils,  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Iowa  State  Education  Association 
shows. 

In  three  states,  the  survey  shows,  3/4 
of  the  first  grade  pupils  have  been  to 
kindergartens.  In  six  states  1/2  of  first 
grade    pupils    have    had    kindergarten 


First  grade 
entrance  age 
No  minimum 

4  years : 

5  years : 

5  years,  5  mos. : 
5  years,  6  mos. 
5  years,  7  mos. : 
5  vears,  8  mos. : 


5  years,  9  mos. : 
5  years,  10  mos. 

5  years,  11  mos. 

6  years : 


Not  specified 


Kindergarten 


instruction ;  in  nine  states  1/4  of  first 
grade  pupils  attended  kindergartens ; 
and  in  13  states  less  than  1/4  of  first 
gradeTS  had  had  a  full  year  of  kinder- 
garten instruction.  The  remaining  17 
states  provided  no  public  kindergarten. 
The  states  with  proportion  of  pupils 
who  spend  a  full  year  in  kindergarten 
as  related  to  first  grade  entrance  ages 
are  as  follows: 

No  Kindergarten 


Wisconsin 
Iowa  (£),  Neb.  (J),  N.  Y.  (i)  Mich.,  New  Jersey 

Kentucky    (|) 
Cal.    (1),  Pa.    (I) 
West  Va.   (J) 
Ariz.    ( 1) ,  Ind.    ( J ) ,  Kansas    ( \ ) ,  N.  M.,  Nev.,  Okla.,  Ohio 

La.   (-|),Maine  (i),  Minn.   (£), 

Tenn.  (-1),  Vermont  (I) 
Delaware  (-1),  Fla.   (£),  111.   (-£) 
S.  C.   (-1) 

Ala.  (-|),Utah  (1)  N.   C,   Va. 

Ark.    (-J),   Colo,    (i),   Conn.    (|),  Ga.,  Idaho.,  Miss.,  Mo., 

Md.   (-1),  N.  D.   (-1),  Ore.  (-1),      Mont,  Texas 

S.  D.  (-1),  Wash.  (|),Wyo.  (-1) 
New  Hampshire   (-i)  Rhode  Island 


Association  Honors 
North  Carolinians 

A  number  of  North  Carolinians  were 
elected  to  various  offices  in  the  Sou- 
thern District  Division  of  the  American 
Association  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation,  which  met  recently 
in  Asheville.  Among  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Co-Director, 
School  Health  Co-ordinating  Service, 
Raleigh,  Vive-President  of  Health. 

Marjorie  Leonard,  W.  C.  U.  N.  C, 
Secretary  of  the  Physical  Education 
Section  and  Secretary  of  Camping. 

Margaret  Greene,  W.  C.  IJ.  N.  O, 
Secretary  of  the  Public  Relations  Sec- 
tion. 

John  Noe,  Safety  Adviser,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Safety  Section. 

Dorothy  Davis,  W.  C.  U.  N.  C,  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Section  of  Women's 
Athletics. 

Doris  Hutchinson,  Guilford  College, 
Chairman  of  the  Southern  District  for 
the  National  Section  of  Women's  Ath- 
letics. 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Fink,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  President  of  the  Sou- 
thern Association  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion  for  College  Women. 


Conference  to  Have 
Outstanding  Educators 

An  outstanding  array  of  nationally 
known  specialists  and  consultants  have 
been  engaged  for  the  Conference  on 
Elementary  Education  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  Chapel  Hill,  June  27-29,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference  Planning  Com- 
mittee. The  following  persons  are  slated 
to  participate  in  the  Conference.  Dr. 
Perry   stated: 

Dr.  Bess  Goodykoonz,  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Elementary  Education,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Superintendent  Virgil  M.  Rogers, 
Battle  Creek  Public  Schools,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development. 

President  J.  Hillis  Miller,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Religion  in  Education. 

Miss  Virginia  White  James,  Specia- 
list in  Educational  Methods,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Professor  William  A.  McCall,  Colum- 
bia University,  specialist  in  educational 
and  psychological  measurement. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be 


Concord  Honors 
Former  Superintendent 

The  late  A.  S.  Webb,  Superintendent 
of  the  Concord  schools  from  1908  to 
1943,  was  honored  recently  by  the  un- 
veiling of  an  oil  painting  and  memorial 
exercises  in  the  Webb  School  audito- 
rium. 

The  portrait,  painted  by  J.  Lee  Settle- 
myer  of  Kings  Mountain,  was  given  to 
the  school  by  Richard  Halbert  Webb, 
Sr.,  only  son  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  unveiled 
by  his  son  Richard  Halbert  Webb,  Jr. 
It  was  presented  to  the  school  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Webb  by  Luther  T.  Hartsell. 

In  presenting  the  portrait,  Mr.  Hart- 
sell  paid  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Webbs' 
life  and  sterling  character.  "His  teach- 
ing, his  influence  and  the  example  of 
his  noble  life  have  influenced  hundreds 
of  children,  boys  and  girls  to  be  good 
citizens  and  to  make  the  most  of  this 
life,  and  this  influence  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  children  yet  unborn,"  Mr. 
Hartsell  said. 

The  Concord  Tribune  also  paid  tri- 
bute to  Mr.  Webb.  In  an  editorial  this 
paper  said  that  "Mr.  Webb  was  more 
than  a  superintendent  of  schools  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  he 
was  more  than  a  good  and  great  edu- 
cator ;  he  was  more  than  a  friend  to 
generations  of  Concord  school  children. 
Mr.  Webb  was  a  tradition  of  learning 
which  bred  culture,  of  discipline  which 
taught  self-discipline,  of  principles 
which  lead  to  character." 


"Toward    Better    Elementary     Educa- 
tion." 

Study  groups  at  the  conference  will 
take  up  such  topics  as  "The  Selection 
and  Education  of  Elementary  Teach- 
ers," "Better  Supervisory  and  Ad- 
ministrative Leadership,"  "The  Im- 
provement of  the  Elementary  School 
Curriculum,"  and  "The  Development  of 
Better  Evaluation  Procedures." 

All  persons  interested  in  elementary 
education  including  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  and  principals  are 
being  invited  to  the  Conference.  A  large 
number  of  college  professors  and  lead- 
ing school  superintendents  will  serve  as 
resource  people,  along  with  representa- 
tives of  the  various  educational  organi- 
zations of  the  State. 

Two  features  of  the  program  will  be 
a  tour  of  the  new  Communications  Cen- 
ter and  the  screening  of  new  educa- 
tional motion  pictures  and  a  guided 
tour  through  the  new  $2,000,000  More- 
head  Planetarium  with  a  talk  by  Dr. 
Roy  K.  Marshall,  Planetarium  Director. 
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New  Commissioner 
Urges  Federal  Aid 


Colleges  for  Negroes  Graduate  17,000 


"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
bad  as  the  crisis  in  education  is  today, 
it  will  be  many  times  as  bad  in  five 
years  unless  the  Nation  acts  vigorously 
.  .  .  We  can  only  go  forward  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  support."  Thus  spoke 
the  new  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  following 
his  induction  into  office,  March  18,  1949. 
"Some  say."  he  continued,  "that  Federal 
aid  will  lead  to  Federal  domination  and 
result  in  Federal  control  of  the  think- 
ing of  our  citizens.  I  deny  this.  The 
tradition  of  local  control  of  education 
is  firmly  established  in  America.  I  be- 
lieve in  it.  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
people  of  the  land  would  ever  let  it  be 
destroyed.  ...  If  there  is  any  threat  to 
local  initiative  and  responsibility  .  .  . 
it  comes  from  the  increasing  deteriora- 
tion of  our  educational  system  itself, 
through  financial  starvation.  .  .  ." 


Western  Counties  Have 
Fewer  Negroes  in  School 

The  24  western  counties  of  the  State 
had  1,445  fewer  Negro  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance  during  1947-48  than  in 
1935-36,  a  recent  tabulation  of  figures 
shows. 

In  1935-36,  the  tabulation  shows,  the 
total  average  daily  attendance  of  Ne- 
groes in  these  counties  was  9,282.  This 
number  had  dropped  to  7,837  in  1947-48. 

An  analysis  of  the  tabulated  figures 
shows  a  decrease  of  3,341  in  the  number 
of  children  ages  6-20  inclusive  during 
this  twelve-year  period,  thus  causing  a 
considerable  decrease  in  elementary 
school  enrollment.  High  school  enroll- 
ment increased  from  1,122  to  1,264,  even 
taking  into  consideration  that  grades 
8-11  constitute  the  high  schools  of  the 
first  year,  whereas  grades  9-12  are  now 
classified  as  the  high  school. 

A  number  of  these  24  western 
counties  do  not  have  sufficient  high 
school  enrollment  for  the  establishment 
of  high  schools.  There  are  high  schools 
for  Negroes,  however,  in  the  following 
counties:  Alexander,  Buncombe,  Burke, 
Caldwell,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Mc- 
Dowell, Polk,  Rutherford,  and  Wilkes. 
Five  Counties — 'Avery,  Haywood,  Ma- 
con, Transylvania  and  Watauga — each 
has  a  few  Negro  pupils  ready  for  high 
school,  but  the  number  does  not  justify 
the  establishment  of  new  .high  schools. 
Alleghany,  Ashe,  Cherokee,  Clay, 
Graham,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Swain  and 
Yancey  do  not  have  any  enrollment  in 
grades  9-12. 


North  Carolina's  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  Negroes  have  gradu- 
ated approximately  17.000  students 
since  1921,  it  is  shown  by  a  tabulation 
by  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Negro  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Division  of  Negro  Education  was 
established  in  1921,  its  primary  func- 
tion being  "to  secure  better  supervision 
of  Negro  education  in  all  normal 
schools,  training  schools,  high  schools, 
elementary  schools,  and  teacher  train- 
ing departments  in  all  colleges  for 
Negroes  over  which  the  State  now  or 
hereafter  may  have  any  control." 

There  are  now  twelve  institutions 
of  college  grade  in  the  State  for 
Negroes  five  State-supported  and  seven 
private  institutions.  They  are  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College,  Greens- 
boro ;  North  Carolina  College,  Durham ; 
Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville,  and  Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers'  Colleges,  all  pub- 
lic institutions ;  and  Barber-Scotia 
College,  Concord;  Bennett  College  for 
Women,  Greensboro ;  Johnson  C.  Smith 
University,  Charlotte ;  Livingston  Col- 
lege, Salisbury;  Shaw  University,  Ral- 
eigh ;  St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh ; 
and  Immanuel  Lutheran  College, 
Greensboro. 

The  following  table  showing  gradu- 
ates of  these  institutions  also  includes 
graduates  of  two  junior  colleges,  Bricks 
and  Kittrell,  now  discontinued  but 
which  existed  during  a  few  years  of  the 
period : 


1921— 

58 

1935.. 

.   627 

1922... 

57 

1936.. 

.   710 

1923 .... 

80 

1937.. 

.   862 

1924.... 

92 

1938.. 

.   580 

1925... 

139 

1939.. 

717 

1926— 

220 

1940.. 

.   937 

1927— 

228 

1941.. 

.  1,184 

1928.... 

329 

1942.. 

.  1,033 

1929— 

425 

1943.. 

.   890 

1930— 

497 

1944.. 

.   733 

1931.... 

516 

1945.. 

.   850 

1932... 

377 

1946.. 

.  966 

1933... 

441 

1947- 

.  1,112 

1934.... 

490 

1948.. 

.  1,751 

Total.. 

.16,901 

Mr.  Ferguson  points  out  that  from 
1921  to  1937  a  large  percentage  of  these 
graduates  were  from  the  State's  two- 
year  normal  schools.  Prior  to  1921,  he 
states,  there  were  very  few  college 
graduates  from  Negro  colleges,  which 
had  not  been  standardized.  Since  1944 
practically  all  graduates  have  had  four 
years  of  college  training.  The  large  in 
crease  for  1948  is  attributed  to  G.  I. 
enrollment, 


Survey  of  Earned  Degrees 
Made  by  Office  of  Education 

Nearly  a  third  of  a  million  degrees 
were  conferred  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1948.  The  Office  of 
Education.  Federal  Security  Agency, 
made  this  announcement  recently  in  re- 
porting for  the  first  time  the  actual 
number  of  earned  degrees  of  each  level 
(Bachelor's.  Master's,  and  Doctor's) 
conferred  in  each  field  of  study  by  each 
of  the  1,214  higher  educational  institu- 
tions across  the  nation. 

The  number  of  Bachelor's  and  first 
professional  degrees  conferred  totaled 
272,144.  This  was  an  increase  of  45.9 
per  cent  over  the  pre-war  high  of  186,- 
500  in  1939-40.  More  than  twice  as  many 
Master's  and  second  professional  de- 
grees were  granted  last  year  as  were 
granted  in  1939-1940.  The  total  for  1947- 
1948  was  42,417;  for  1939-1940  the 
total  was  26,731,  an  increase  of  58.7 
per  cent.  The  number  of  Doctor's  de- 
grees conferred  rose  from  3,497  in  1941- 
1942  to  4,188  in  1947-1948.  a  percentage 
increase  of  19.8. 

The  Office  of  Education  study  re- 
veals that  208,581  men  received  degrees 
during  the  year,  as  compared  with  110,- 
168  women. 

Privately  controlled  institutions  of 
higher  education  granted  more  degrees 
than  institutions  under  public  control. 
The  number  conferred  by  private  insti- 
tutions was  163,293  and  by  public  in- 
stitutions 155,456. 


Teachers  and  Other 

State  Employees  Get 

20  Per  Cent  Salary  Increase 

Early  in  March  the  General  Assem- 
bly, then  in  session,  passed  an  act 
providing  for  salary  increases  of  twenty 
per  cent  for  each  State  employee  in- 
cluding all  school  personnel  retroactive 
to  October  1,  1948. 

This  act  as  applied  to  all  State  em- 
ployees except  teachers  and  others  em- 
ployed for  a  nine-month  basis  meant  an 
increase  for  three-fourths  of  the  fiscal 
year  1948-49.  Applied  to  teachers  and 
other  State  personnel  employed  on  a 
nine-months  term  basis,  it  meant  a 
twenty  per  cent  raise  for  six  and  three- 
fourths  months.  In  other  words,  public 
school  teachers  get  the  same  increase  on 
an  $1800  nine  months  salary  that  other 
State  employees  got  on  an  $1800  yearly 
salary. 
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Mrs.  Maley  Makes 
Suggestions  for  Closing 
Lunchrooms 

Inventories,  financial  statements, 
cleanliness — these  are  the  key  words 
used  by  Mrs.  Anne  Maley,  State  Super- 
visor of  School  Lunch  Program,  in  her 
suggestions  to  lunchroom  managers  for 
closing  out  lunchrooms  at  the  end  of  the 
school  term. 

A  detailed  inventory  of  both  equip- 
ment and  food  should  be  filed  with  the 
superintendent,  Mrs.  Maley  states. 
Copies  of  these  inventories  should  be 
placed  in  the  school's  files.  Forms  will 
be  furnished  for  use  in  making  up  a 
statement  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
lunchroom  when  it  closes.  Lunchroom 
managers  should  leave  the  lunchroom 
completely  clean.  "Everything  should 
be  cleaned  and  stored  properly. 


Incandescent  Lighting 
Not  Antiquated 

Schools  that  use  incandescent  light- 
ing need  not  be  considered  antiquated, 
according  to  W.  F.  Credle,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Credle's  opinion  on  this  matter  is 
substantiated  by  "most  modern  plans" 
selected  by  the  National  Council  of 
Schoolhouse  Construction.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Credle 
states,  a  group  of  floor  plans  and  des- 
criptions of  the  most  modern  schools, 
which  Council  members  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting  visited,  was  sent  to  him. 
"A  majority  of  these  particular  schools 
use  incandescent  light,  the  concentric 
ring  fixture  being  preferred." 


Students  Help  Build  School 

Adult  pupils  taking  training  under 
the  Veterans  Training  Program  helped 
build  an  elementary  school  in  the  Mur- 
phy city  unit,  Cherokee  County,  it  is 
learned  by  A.  B.  Combs,  who  recently 
made  an  inspection  of  the  new  building. 

The  building  is  modern  and  attrac- 
tive, Mr.  Combs  states.  "And  it  will  re- 
lieve a  very  crowded  situation  and 
make  it  possible  for  all  present  enroll- 
ment to  be  housed  comfortably.  Superin- 
tendent Bueck  and  his  associates  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  accomplish- 
ment." 

Mr.  Combs  also  reports  that  an  addi- 
tion of  two  classrooms  to  the  Stecoah 
School  in  Graham  will  enable  the  high 
school  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
accreditation  at  the  end  of  this  term. 


What  Subjects  Do  North  Carolina 
High  School  Boys  and  Girls  Study? 

English,  mathematics  and  algebra,  citizenship,  United,  States  History,  general 
science  and  biology,  health  and  physical  education — these  are  the  most  popular 
high  school  subjects  for  North  Carolina  boys  and  girls. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  these  are  all  required  subjects  has  something  to  do  with 
their  popularity.  And  perhaps  when  these  required  subjects  are  taken  there  are 
very  few  subjects  left  in  a  majority  of  schools  from  which  other  selections  may 
be  made.  And  perhaps  also  these  other  subjects  which  are  offered  in  some  schools 
are  not  desired  by  North  Carolina  boys  and  girls.  Whatever  the  reasons,  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  boys  and  girls  in  accordance  with  the  subjects  taken  is  presented 
in  the  following  table: 


WHITE 

Ho.  Ho. 

Schools     Students 


ENGLISH: 
English  I  _. 
English  II  .. 
English  III 
English  IV- 
Dramatics  . 
Speech  ..  .. 
Journalism  . 
Spelling- 


Debate  and  Public  Speaking- 
Library  Science ~ 

Language  Arts 

Misc.  (Contemporary 

literature,  remedial) ...  . 

Stage  Craft 


MATHEMATICS: 

General  Mathmatics  I   .  . 
General  Mathematics  II.. 


Algebra  II 

Plane  Geometry 

Solid  Geonietry _ 

Trigonometry 

Basic  Mathematics.  Arithmetic 
College  or  Advanced  Algebra  . 

Textile  Mathematics 

Survey  Mathematics 


SOCIAL  STUDIES: 

Citizenship 

World  History 

United  States  History  . 

Economics t. 

Sociology 

Problems 

Geography 

Government 

Ancient  History- 
Modern  History 


North  Carolina  History  ... 
Latin  American  History  . 

Current  History 

International  Relations 

Occupational  Guidance 

Negro  History 


SCIENCE: 

General  Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Senior  Science,  Physical  Sciences 
Aeronautics . 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  : 

Health 

Hygiene 

Driver  Education 

Safety  and  First  Aid 


722 
708 
693 
688 
48 
29 
51 
69 


41,214 

35,146 

26,964 

21,646 

1,357 

714 

1,013 

6,541 

58 

210 


525 

0 

684 

493 
35 
37 
22 


25,455 

0 

33,620 

13,096 

12,738 

700 

767 

430 

534 

24 

23 

126 

17 


NEGRO     |     TOTAL 

Ho.     Ho.   |   Ho/     Ho. 
Schools   Students  |  Schools   Students 


232 
225 
221 

211 


12,740 

10,715 

7,959 

5,769 

365 

112 


954 

933 

9141 

899 
63 
35 
56 
89 
4 
13 


202 

18 
197 


533 
382 
629 
438 
440 


27,203 

13,025 

27,805 

9,594 

9,538 

1,269 

5,063 

465 

489 

230 

13 

56 


512 
8,837 
2,803 
3,931 

145 


139 
135 
43 


10,102 

5,715 

7,216 

3,481 

3,094 

1,170 

1,434 

0 

226 

235 

697 


521 
677 
310 


22,489 
34,369 
7,206 
4,534 
164 
94 


881 

443 

632 

41 

37 

22 

23 

1 


714 
524 
820 
577 
575 
89 
265 


532  32,209 

1  15 

23  677 

7  193 


9,497 
0 

48 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION- 


ART,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


MUSIC 

Glee  Club,  Chorus,  Choir,  etc. 

Orchestra  and  Band 

Music  Appreciation 


VOCATIONAL: 

Agriculture  I 

Agriculture  II 

Agriculture  III  and  IV 


9,067      |      786 


53,954 

45,861 

34,923 

27,415 

1,722 

826 

1,150 

7,8,02 

58 

241 

40 


36. 086 

512 

42,457 

15,899 

16,669 

845 

767 

430 

534 

24 

23 

126 

17 


37,305 

18,740 

35,021 

13,075 

12,632 

2,439 

6,497 

465 

715 

465 

710 

56 

31 

90 


11,430 

6,596 

164 

94 


30 

1,570 

43 

3,088 

73 

4,6,58 

112 

6,823 

18 

1,401 

130 

8,224 

84 

4,273 

21 

804 

105 

5,077 

2 

29 

0 

0 

2 

29 

377 

6,985 

93 

2,294 

470 

9,279 

358 

5,489 

93 

1,565 

451 

7,054 

336 

4,893 

74 

1,094 

410 

5,987 

NORTH   CAROLINA   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   BULLETIN 


Raeford  Faculty 
N   Discuss  Curriculum 

A  series  of  conferences  on  curriculum 
offerings  has  been  conducted  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Raeford  schools  under  the 
direction  of  principal  W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr. 

At  a  conference  held  March  28  the 
following  members  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  assisted  Principal 
Gibson  and  his  faculty  in  making  plans 
for  next  year :  Mary  Yann  O'Briant, 
Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  John  L.  Cameron, 
John  C.  Noe,  and  A.  B.  Combs. 
j  It  was  decided  at  this  conference  that 
the  counseling  service  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miriam  Watson  should  be 
strengthened.  Miss  Watson  now  gives 
about  two-thirds  of  her  time  to  counsel- 
ing. There  is  evidence,  according  to  Mr. 
Combs,  who  reported  the  activities  of 
the  conference,  that  students  are  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to 
discuss  their  problems  with  Miss 
Watson. 


Rocky  Mount 
Superintendent  Dies 

Superintendent  R.  M.  Wilson  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  City  Administrative  Unit 
died  suddenly  April  1  following  a  heart 
attack. 

Superintendent  Wilson  had  been  head 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  schools  for  36 
years.  He  taught  one  year  at  Hillsboro 
following  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  1909,  and  then  went  to 
Rocky  Mount  as  high  school  principal. 
After  two  years  as  principal  he  was 
made  superintendent. 

High  School  principal  D.  S.  Johnson 
has  been  designated  by  the  school  board 
as  superintendent. 

Besides  his  school  activities,  Superin- 
tendent Wilson  also  had  been  interested 
in  church  and  civic  affairs.  He  had 
held  important  positions  in  education 
circles  and  was  active  in  boy  scout 
work. 


I  WHITE 

|       No.  No. 

|  Schools     Students 


Home  Economics  I.  . 

Home  Economics  II 

Home  Economics  III  and  IV  . 

Industrial  Arts 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Diversified  Occupations - 

Distributive  Education 

Vocational  Shop  and  Trades, 
Sheet  Metal,  Electricity,  etc. 

Printing.—. 

Radio 

Cosmetology 

Textiles .: 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION: 

General  Business 

Typewriting  I  

Typewriting  II 

Business  Arithmetic— 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

Advanced  Bookkeeping ... 

Shorthand  I  

Shorthand  II 

Business  English 

Salesmanship 

Business  Law 

Business  Geography 

Secretarial  and  Office  Practice- 
Banking  1 

Consumer  Economics 

Business  Machines 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE : 

French  I 

French  II _. 

Latin  I 

Latin  II 

Latin  III  

Latin  IV 

Spanish  I  

Spanish  II 

Spanish  III 


588  17,! 

562  12,! 

346  4,! 


,194 
,047 
550 
547 


173 
432 
331 


5,979 

17,928 

6,699 

3,536 

5.254 

241 

4,164 

892 

638 

196 

527 

234 

159 


NEGRO 

No.  No. 

Schools     Students 


6,006 
4,244 
2,426 
1,294 
44 
244 


TOTAL 

No.  No. 

Schools     Students 


745 

714 

449 

84 


23,924 
16,840 
7,270 
4,488 
1,093 
794 


805 
,260 
323 
688 
209 


198 
478 
351 
137 
235 
18 
260 


OTHER  SUBJECTS  : 

Psychology 

Bible 

R.  O.  T.  C 


495 
437 
148 
127 


9,642 
5,893 
4,914 
3,317 


3,212 

1,787 

19 


140 

5,322 

300 


153 

145 

15 

14 


4,409 

2,909 

535 

357 


7,022 

4,224 

5,463 

241 

4,547 

985 

666 

196 

601 

234 

177 

5 

20 

83 


648 
582 
163 
141 


14,051 
8,802 
5,449 


4       140 
31     5,362 


ENROLLMENT    BY    GRADES 


Ninth 

Tenth  _ 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 


42,708 
35,301 
27,965 
22,763 


14,001 
10,626 
7,920 
5,814 


56,709 
45,927 
35,885 
28,577 


-|     730        128,737      |      226 


|      956        167,098 


State  Will  Stock 
Report  Cards 

Report  card  forms  used  in  reporting 
the  work  of  pupils  to  parents  will  be 
printed  and  stocked  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  accord- 
ing to  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publica- 
tions. , 

Mr.  Jobe  stated  that  orders  for  a  sup- 
ply of  both  the  elementary  and  high 
school  forms  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment had  been  placed  with  the  printer, 
and  the  price  at  which  these  forms 
could  he  obtained  would  be  announced 


Federal  Aid  Filmstrip 
Now  Available 

A  new  filmstrip  on  Federal  aid  for 
education  is  now  available  from  the 
National  Education  Association.  It  is 
entitled  "Toward  Better  Schools  for 
All  Children— thru  Federal  Aid."  The 
55-frame,  33mm.  filmstrip  tells  a  simple 
story:  there  is  an  educational  need,  the 
need  cannot  be  met  fully  by  the  states, 
federal  aid  will  help  overcome  the 
worst  educational  shortages,  and  every- 
one can  tell  Congress  that  the  necessary 
legislation  should  he  passed.  ...  An 
illustrated  32-page  lecture  guide  to  ac- 
company the  filmstrip  contains  a  script 
for  commentary,  suggested  methods  of 
presentation,  an  analysis  of  how  fed- 
eral aid  will  function,  statistical  data 
on  each  state  and  answers  to  arguments 
against  federal  aid.  .  .  .  Although  pre- 
pared primarily  for  parents  and  the 
general  public,  the  filmstrip  also  may 
he  used  for  teachers'  groups  where  the 
need  is  for  a  general  understanding  of 
the  reasons  for  federal  aid.  .  .  .  Both 
the  filmstrip  and  lecture  guide  may  be 
ordered  from  the  N.E.A.  for  $1,  or  ob- 
tained on  a  loan  basis  from  your  state 
education  association  if  your  state  as- 
sociation has  requested  its  allotment  of 
free  copies. 

German  Superintendent 
Visits  Department 

Kurt  Wawrzyniak,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Karlstadt-Main,  Germany, 
was  a  visitor  to  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  on  April  14. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  H.  Arnold 
Perry  of  the  University,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Department. 

Supt.  Wawrzniak  is  in  America  for 
three  months,  visiting  American  schools, 
departments  and  educational  institu- 
tions, under  an  arrangement  with  the 
American  Military  Government  and 
Columbia  University.  His  administra- 
tive unit  in  Germany  comprises  50 
schools,  130  teachers  and  7,000  children. 
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Legislators  Introduce  More  School  Bills 


School  bills  introduced  at  the  1949 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  ad- 
dition to  those  listed  in  preceding  num- 
bers of  this  publication  are  as  follows : 

HR300  —  (Joint  Resolution)  Intro- 
duced by  Edwards  of  Greene  —  "To 
invite  the  Association  of  American 
Teachers  Colleges  to  meet  at  the  Appa- 
lachian State  Teachers  College."  (Joins 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
with  President  and  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 
in  extending  invitation  to  the  Associa- 
tion to  hold  its  1950  meeting  in  Boone.) 
To  Higher  Education. 

SR157  —  (Joint  Resolution)  Intro- 
duced by  Allsbrook— "Providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  make 
a  study  of  the  administration  of  all 
agencies,  departments  and  institutions 
of  the  State  and  submitting  recom- 
mendations to  the  1951  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  with  respect  to  any 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
such  agencies,  departments  and  insti- 
tutions which  would  promote  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  and  provide 
greater  service  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina."  (Authorizes 
Governor  to  appoint  on  or  before  March 
15,  1949.  a  15-member  Commission  (1) 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Administration 
of  all  State  agencies,  departments  and 
institutions,  (2)  to  determine  if  there 
is  duplication  in  performance  of  duties, 
functions  or  services  in  the  State 
government,  (3)  to  determine  if  any 
agency,  department  or  institution  should 
be  eliminated  or  if  any  two  or  more 
could  be  consolidated,  (4)  to  make  a 
study  of  state-owned  and  privately- 
owned  vehicles  used  by  employees  in 
service  of  the  State  to  see  if  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  such  vehicles 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  manner  than  at 
present,  and  (5)  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  the  1951  General  Assembly  which 
would  best  accomplish  the  Commission's 
purpose.  Gives  authority  to  employ 
professional  and  clerical  assistants  and 
fix  their  compensation.  Sets  per  diem  of 
members  of  Commission  at  $10  with 
travel  allowance  and  subsistence  as 
provided  by  law.  All  such  expenses  are 
to  be  met  from  the  Contingency  and 
Emergency  Fund.)    To  Judiciary  2. 

SR158  —  (Joint  Resolution)  Intro- 
duced by  Allsbrook  and  Parker — "Au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  study  of  the  community 
college."  (Authorizes  Governor  to  ap- 
point an  11-member  Commission  (1)  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  present 
colleges  meet  the  needs  of  students  on 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  levels,  (2) 
to  determine  if  there  is  a  need  for  the 
community  college,  (3)  if  a  need  is 
found,  to  define  the  purposes  of  such 
school,  to  set  up  criteria  for  developing 
such  schools,  and  to  chart  a  program 
of  action  in  developing  such  schools  in- 
cluding   recommendations    for    legisla- 


tion. The  members  shall  include  a 
junior  college  representative,  a  senior 
college  representative,  a  county  or  city 
superintendent,  a  secondary  school 
principal,  and  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Allows  a  per  diem 
of  $10  and  actual  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  meetings  to  be  paid  from  the 
Contingency  and  Emerency  Furr"  To 
Education. 

HR436  —  (Joint  Resolution)  Intro- 
duced by  Taylor  of  Buncombe — "Au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  make  a  study  of  the  community 
college."  (Identical  with  SR158.)  To 
Higher  Education. 

SB164 — Introduced  by  Fountain— "To 
amend  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  safeguard  the  funds  of  the  Teach- 
ers' and  State  Employees'  Retirement 
System."  (Adds  Sec.  31  to  Article  II  of 
the  N.  C.  Constitution  providing  that 
the  funds  of  the  Teachers'  and  State 
Employees'  Retirement  System  shall 
be  used  only  for  retirement  purposes, 
except  for  benefits,  administrative  ex- 
penses and  refunds  as  authorized  by  the 
retirement  law.  This  amendment  is  to 
be  submitted  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion.) To  Teachers  and  State  Em- 
ployees Retirement. 

SB16<8 — Introduced  by  Phillips— "To 
provide  pensions  for  public  school  class- 
room teachers  who  have  completed 
thirty  years  of  service  and  attained  the 
age  of' sixty-five  years."  (Adds  to  first 
paragraph  of  G.  S.  135-14  a  proviso 
that  any  public  school  classroom  teacher 
who  has  completed  30  years  service  and 
who  has  become  65  years  of  age  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Retirement  Act 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits 
which  the  30  years  service  would  have 
entitled  such  teacher  had  he  or  she 
been  teaching  in  the  public  schools  at 
the  time  the  Act  became  effective  and 
had  chosen  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Retirement  System.)   To  Education. 

SB175  —  Introduced  by  Moss  —  "To 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  education 
and  training  of  prospective  teachers  in 
North  Carolina."  (Authorizes  governing 
boards  of  all  State  supported  educa- 
tional institutions  to  waive  tuition  fees 
for  any  student  enrolling  in  a  course 
leading  to  a  N.  C.  teacher's  certificate 
if  the  student  agrees  in  writing  to 
teach  one  year  in  an  accredited  school 
of  N.  C.  for  each  year  for  which  the 
tuition  is  waived.)  To  Education. 

SB186  —  Introduced  by  Crawford  — 
"To  amend  option  3,  of  paragraph  7,  of 
Section  135-5  of  Chapter  135,  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  known  as  the  Retirement  Act 
for  teachers  and  State  employees,  and 
-  to  temporarily  increase  the  compensa- 
tion now  being  paid  retired  teachers 
and  employees."  (Increases  retirement 
benefits  by  20  per  cent  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948-49  and  by  10  per  cent  for  the 
next  biennium.  Adds  to  option  3  of 
G.S.    135-5    (7)    a    provision    that    the 


written  nomination  may  be  made  at 
any  time  rather  than  at  time  of  retire- 
ment.) To  Teachers  and  State  Em- 
ployees  Retirement. 

SB199 — Introduced  by  Allsbrook  and 
others — "To  amend  certain  sections  of 
the  School  Machinery  Act  and  to  repeal 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict 
therewith."  (Adds  to  School  Law  of 
1939  the  purpose  of  establishment  _qf  a 
foundation  program  of  education.  Pro- 
vides for  one  additional  teacher  for 
special  instructional  services  for  every 
eight  State-allotted  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  for  allottment  of 
teachers;  of  vocational  education, 
teachers  of  handicapped  children,  and 
for  teachers  of  adult  education  classes. 
Provides  for  determination  of  the  cost 
of  the  foundation  program  as  follows : 
The  cost  of  instructional  services  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
State  salary  schedule  with  one  per  cent 
of  this  amount  added  to  provide  for 
substitute  teachers.  Current  expense 
other  than  instructional  service,  trans- 
portation and  health  shall  be  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  instruc- 
tional personnel  allotted  by  $350  and 
adding  the  superintendent's  salary. 
Capital  outlay  shall  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  instructional 
personnel  allotted  by  $175,  provided  that 
this  capital  outlay  amount  may  be  in- 
creased by  not  over  $350  per  teacher  by 
transfers  from  the  current  expense 
funds  to  the  extent  that  such  current 
expense  funds  may  be  replaced  by 
federal  funds.  Transportation  costs 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Health  costs  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  the  average 
daily  membership  of  each  unit  by  50 
cents.  The  foundation  program  for  in- 
structional service,  current  expense, 
and  capital  outlay  shall  be  financed 
jointly  by  the  State  and  the  local  units, 
the  State  to  contribute  85  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
furnished  from  local  county  -  wide 
sources,  the  amount  to  be  furnished  by 
each  unit  to  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  percentage  that  each  county's 
taxpaying  ability  is  of  the  State's  total 
taxpaying  ability  by  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  foundation  program  ex- 
cept that  if  federal  funds  for  aid  to 
education  become  available  the  15  per 
cent  contribution  may  be  reduced  to 
10  per  cent  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  amount  of  State  funds  to 
be  allotted  to  each  county  for  instruc- 
tional service,  current  expense  and  capi- 
tal outlay  shall  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  costs  for  these  objects 
and  the  local  funds  required  under  the 
formula  set  out  above.  In  counties  hav- 
ing more  than  one  administrative  unit 
the  local  funds  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  units  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  cost  of  the  foundation  program 
in  each  unit  bears  to  the  total  cost  in 
the  entire  county.  The  costs  for  trans- 
portation and  health  shall  be  provided 
by  the  State.  Raises  substitute  teachers' 
pay  to  a  minimum  of  $5  per  day.  Au- 
thorizes State  Board  of  Education  to 
make    changes    in    provisions    for    dis- 
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bursenient  of  school  funds  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  to  transfer  funds  from  one  purpose 
to  another  so  long  as  the  total  expended 
for  each  purpose,  including  federal  aid, 
is  not  less  than  the  amounts  authorized. 
Contains  severability  clause.  Effective 
date,  July  1,  1949.)   To  Appropriations. 

HB560  —  Introduced  by  Bunn  and 
others — "To  amend  certain  sections  of 
the  School  Machinery  Act  and  to  repeal 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict 
therewith."  (Identical  with  SB199.)  To 
Education. 

SB203  —  Introduced  by  Ward  and 
others — "To  settle  a  long-standing  debt 
owed  by  the  State  to  the  counties  of 
the  State  by  appropriating  funds  to 
aid  in  the  construction  and  repair  of 
school  plant  facilities."  (Appropriates 
$50,000,000  to  "School  Plant  Construc- 
tion, Improvement  and  Repair  Fund" 
to  be  made  up  from  following  sources 
in  following  order  except  as  appears  in 
item  (5),  below:  (1)  All  money  in 
Literary  Fund  on  July  1,  1949;  (2) 
All  General  Fund  surplus  on  July  1, 
1949,  which,  when  added  to  item  (1), 
does  not  exceed  $50  million;  (3)  Issu- 
ance of  State  bonds  presently  permitted 
without  a  vote  of  the  people  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  sum  of  items  (1),  (2).  and  (5),  if 
used,  and  $50  million;  (4)  Issuance  of 
State  bonds  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  items 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (5),  if  used,  and 
$50  million;  (5)  In  lieu  of  items  (3) 
and  (4),  anthorizes  Governor,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
State,  to  apply  to  the  $50  million  ap- 
propriation an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30  million  from  any  General  Fund 
revenues  heretofore  appropriated  but 
not  spent,  and  which  have  not  been 
placed  in  a  sinking  fund  by  July  1, 
1049.  This  does  not  authorize  going  into 
appropriations  of  the  1949  General  As- 
sembly for  salaries  and  general  ex- 
penses, but  does  authorize  going  into 
permanent  improvement  appropriations. 
If  the  sum  of  items  (1),  (2),  and  (5) 
fail  to  total  $50  million,  then  items  (3) 
and  (4)  may  be  used.  Necessary  proce- 
dures for  implementing  items  (3)  and 
(4)  are  included;  the  election  necessary 
under  item  (4)  would  be  called  by 
Governor  in  1949.  From  the  $50  million 
appropriated,  $500,000  is  allocated  to 
each  county  for  the  construction,  im- 
provement, and  repair  of  school  plant 
facilities  under  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Funds  which  the 
State  Board's  survey  shows  not  needed 
in  any  county  are  to  revert  to  General 
Fund.  Effective  date  July  1,  1949.)  To 
Education. 

SR204  —  (Joint  Resolution)  Intro- 
duced by  Pittman  and  others — "Giving 
legislative  approval  to  a  certain  com- 
pact entered  into  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  southern  states  by 
and  through  their  respective  Governors 
on  February  8,  1948,  as  amended,  rela- 
tive to  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  regional  educational  services 


in  schools  in  the  southern  states  in  the 
professional,  technological,  scientific, 
literary  and  other  fields,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide greater  educational  advantages 
and  facilities  for  the  citizens  in  the 
several  states  who  reside  in  such  region  ; 
to  declare  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  a  part  of  the  State  compact, 
as  amended,  and  that  the  agreements, 
covenants  and  obligations  therein  are 
binding  upon  said  State."  (Citing  the 
fact  that  the  states  of  Ga.,  Fla.,  Md., 
La.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Tenn.,  Ark.,  Va..  N.  C, 
S.  C,  Tex.,  Okla.,  and  W.  Va.  through 
their  Governors  entered  into  a  compact 
on  Feb.  8,  1948  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  schools  in  the  southern 
states,  gives  the  approval  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  to  the  compact  and  de- 
clares that  N.  C.  is  a  party  thereto. 
Compact  provides  that  the  states  which 
are  parties  form  a  district  which  shall, 
for  purposes  of  the  compact,  constitute 
an  area  for  regional  education.  Provides 
for  a  "Board  of  Control  to  consist  of 
the  Governor  of  each  state,  ex  officio, 
and  three  additional  citizens  of  each 
state  appointed  by  the  Governor,  at 
least  one  from  the  education  field,  to 
serve  for  four  year  terms,  the  terms  of 
the  original  members  to  be  staggered. 
The  Board  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish by-laws  consistent  with  the  com- 
pact and  to  elect  as  chairman  a  person 
not  a  member  of  the  Board  residing  in 
one  of  the  signatory  states.  The  Board 
shall  submit  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject  of  regional  schools 
for  appropriate  legislative  action  by  the 
states :  hold  title  to  such  properties  and 
facilities  used  in  regional  education ; 
enter  into  agreements  with  any  of  the 
states  and  educational  institutions  for 
the  providing  of  services  and  facilities 
for  the  graduate,  professional,  and  tech- 
nical education  of  the  citizens  of  the 
region.  Any  two  states  may  enter  into 
supplemental  agreements  concerning 
operation  of  educational  institutions 
for  citizens  of  an  area  consisting  of  a 
portion  of  the  region  if  such  agreements 
are  approved  by  the  Board.  The  regional 
schools  are  to  be  financed  by  legislative 
appropriations  of  the  several  states,  the 
contribution  of  each  state  to  lie  in  the 
proportion  that  its  population  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  the  region.  Com- 
pact shall  take  effect  60  days  after  ap- 
proved by  at  least  six  states  within  18 
months  of  the  date  of  the  compact  ex- 
cept that  if  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  required  in  any  state,  such  state  shall 
have  seven  years  to  approve  the  com- 
pact. Compact  continues  for  an  un- 
limited period  of  time;  it  may  be  ter- 
minated by  unanimous  action  of  the 
states ;  and  any  state  may  withdraw 
two  years  after  notification  of  such 
action  by  the  State  Legislature.  Any 
state  withdrawing  forfeits  any  claim  to 
property  held  by  the  Board.  If  any 
state  defaults  on  any  obligation  as- 
sumed under  the  compact  it  shall  be 
suspended  and  unless  reinstated  in  one 
year,  a  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  shall  terminate 
the  compact  with  respect  to  such  de- 
faulting  state.)    To    Education. 


HR597  —  (Joint  Resolution)  Intro- 
duced by  Pritchett  and  others — "Giving 
legislation  approval  to  a  certain  com- 
pact entered  into  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  southern  states  by 
and  through  their  respective  governors 
on  February  8,  1948,  as  amended,  rela- 
tive to  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  regional  educational  services 
in  schools  in  the  southern  states  in  the 
professional,  technological,  scientific, 
literary  and  other  fields,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide greater  educational  advantages  and 
facilities  for  the  citizens  in  the  several 
states  who  reside  in  such  region ;  to 
declare  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
is  a  part  of  the  State  compact,  as 
amended,  and  that  the  agreements, 
covenants  and  obligations  therein  are 
binding  upon  said  State."  (Identical 
with  SB204.)  To  Higher  Education. 

SB211 — Introduced  by  Pittman  and 
others — "To  create  the  North  Carolina 
Communication  Study  Commission." 
(Sets  up  named  commission  to  function 
for  four  years  and  to  consist  of  the 
Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  Director  of  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  e-r- 
officio,  plus  seven  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  three  of  whom 
are  to  "understand  the  entire  educa 
tional  program  of  the  State,"  two  from 
the  field  of  radio  and  two  from  busi- 
ness. Terms  are  to  commence  July  1, 
1949  and  end  June  30.  1953.  Commission 
is  charged  with  "surveying,  studying 
and  appraising"  the  uses,  potentialities, 
and  development  of  radio,  motion  pic- 
ture, photographic  and  other  communi- 
cation facilities  in  relation  to  their 
educational  advantages  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  To  this  end  it  is  em- 
powered to  accept  grants  and  gifts  of 
money,  act  with  existing  agencies  for 
the  ends  desired,  and  employ,  with  the 
Governor's  approval,  an  executive  di- 
rector. The  Governor  is  required  to 
name  a  Communication  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  30  to  serve  for  two  years 
from  July  1,  1949,  and  their  successors 
for  two  years  from  July  1,  1959.  Chair- 
man of  Advisory  Committee  is  to  be 
named  by  Governor  from  its  member- 
ship. The  Committee's  function  is 
purely  advisory  to  both  the  Commission 
and  the  Governor.  Appropriates  $12,500 
for  each  year  of  next  biennium  from 
General  Fund  for  this  Commission's 
work.  Contains  severability  clause.  1 
To  Education. 

HB610— Introduced  by  Edwards  of 
Greene — "To  create  the  North  Carolina 
Communication  Study  Commission." 
(Identical  with  SB211.)   To  Education. 

HB627  —  Introduced  by  Bunn  and 
others — "To  authorize  the  issuance  of 
fifty  million  dollars  of  bonds  of  the 
Sfate  to  provide  for  grants  in  aid  to 
counties  for  school  buildings,  subject  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State." 
(Authorizes  issuance  and  sale  of  $50,- 
000,000  of  "State  of  North  Carolina 
School  Building  Bonds  of  1949,"  free  of 
local  and  State  taxation,  to  finance  a 
$50,000,000  appropriation  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  be  used  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  making  grants  in 
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aid  to  counties  for  construction  of  pub- 
lic school  buildings,  on  terms  to  be 
hereafter  provided  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Issuance  and  sale  of  the  bonds, 
and  the  appropriation,  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  State  in  an  election  to  be  held  on 
call  of  the  Governor  prior  to  July  1, 
1949.  Bonds  are  to  be  20-year  serial 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding four  per  cent,  payable  semi- 
annually. Governor  and  Council  of 
State  are  authorized  to  determine  man- 
ner of  issuance  and  sale  and  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  State  Treasurer  is 
authorized  to  issue  notes  in  anticipation 
of  bond  proceeds.  State  is  to  reimburse 
counties  for  cost  of  the  election.  To 
Education. 

SB219 — Introduced  by  Webb,  Pittman 
and  Allsbrook  —  "To  provide  for  the 
supervision  and  promotion  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located  through  establishment  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  a  position  of  supervisor  of  music  edu- 
cation and  to  provide  support  for  such 
a  position  by  the  appropriation  of 
seventy  five  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num." (As  title  indicates  effective  July 
1,  1949.)  To  Education. 

HB658 — Introduced  bv  Fountain  and 
Bunn— "To  amend  G.  S.  115-31.2  by 
adding  provisions  relating  to  the  crea- 
tion and  enlargement  of  school  districts 
or  city  administrative  units  embracing 
contiguous  portions  of  two  or  more 
counties."  (Amends  G.  S.  115-31.2  to 
provide  that  the  power  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  divide  the  State 
into  a  convenient  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts shall  include  the  power  to  form 
a  school  district  from  contiguous  parts 
of  two  or  more  counties,  the  term 
"school  district"  to  include  city  ad- 
ministrative units.  Ratines  all  cases 
where  State  School  Commission  or 
State  Board  of  Education  has  hereto- 
fore created  such  a  district,  as  well  as 
all  enlargements  of  school  districts  pur- 
suant to  G.  S.  115-361.)  To  Education. 

SB255— Introduced  by  Warlick— "To 
amend  Chapter  116  of  the  General  Sta- 
tutes of  North  Carolina,  relating  to 
educational  advantages  for  children  of 
World  War  veterans."  (Adds  section 
extending  tuition,  room  reut  and  board 
benefits  at  State  educational  institu- 
tions to  any  child  whose  father  was  a 
resident  of  North  Carolina  at  time  he 
entered  U.  S.  armed  forces,  and  was, 
prior  to  death  or  at  time  benefits  are 
sought,  suffering  from  100  per  cent 
disability  and  drawing  compensation 
for  that  disability  whether  service  con- 
nected or  not.  Only  limitation  is  that 
not  more  than  ten  children  of  these 
veterans  may  take  advantage  of  these 
benefits  in  any  one  year. )  To  Education. 

HB698  —  Introduced  by  Gantt  — "To 
amend  certain  sections  of  Chapter  135 
of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  same  being  the  Teachers'  and 
State  Employees'  Retirement  Act." 
(Amends  G.  S.  135-3  (5)  to  provide  that 
teachers  or  State  employees  electing 
membership  after    prior    refusal    shall 


receive  prior  service  credit  if  they 
elected  to  become  a  member  prior  to 
July  1,  1946.  Amends  G.  S.  135-4  (1)  to 
allow  teachers  or  State  employees  who 
were  employed  as  such  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  five  years  immediately  preced- 
ing establishment  of  the  system  to 
claim  prior  service  credit  if  they  be- 
came members  of  the  system  prior  to 
July  1,  1946  instead  of  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  the  system.  Adds  a  new 
provision  to  G.  S.  135-5  to  allow  former 
members  whose  membership  ceased 
prior  to  July  1,  1949,  but  who  become 
members  again  before  July  1,  1951,  to 
become  entitled  to  service  credits  they 
held  on  ceasing  membership  by  deposit- 
ing in  a  single  payment  the  amount  they 
previously  withdrew.  Such  redeposits 
shall,  however,  count  only  as  contribu- 
tions made  after  July  1,  1947.  Adds 
further  provisions  to  G.  S.  135-5  to 
allow  any  person  aged  55  to  retire  on 
application  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
on  retirement  such  person  shall  receive 
an  allowance  consisting  of  (1)  an  an- 
nuity which  is  the  actuarial  equivalent 
of  his  accumulated  contributions  at  the 
time  of  retirement  and  (2)  a  pension 
which  is  the  actuarial  equivalent  at 
time  of  retirement  of  any  pension  that 
would  have  been  allowable  on  service 
retirement  at  the  age  of  60.  under  G.  S. 
135-5  (2)  (b  &  c) ,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  his  contributions  and  credits  prior  to 
his  special  service  retirement.  Amends 
G.  S.  135-4  (6)  to  allow  teachers  and 
State  employees  who  entered  armed 
forces  after  February  17,  1941,  and  who 
returned  to  State  service  prior  to  July 
1,  1950,  to  be  entitled  to  full  credit  for 
prior  service  and  to  receive  credit  for 
the  period  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces  after  date  of  establishment  of  the 
system.  Provides  that  employer  to 
whom  such  employee  returned  shall 
make  contributions  for  such  employee 
as  he  would  have  paid  for  him  during 
the  period  of  military  service.  Such 
contributions  shall  be  credited  for  re< 
tirement  purposes  but  are  not  subject 
to  reimbursement  if  employee  leaves 
the  system.  Provides  for  reimbursement 
of  payments  made  by  members  on  ac- 
count of  service  in  the  armed  forces 
under  G.  S.  135-8  (1),  (e).  Amends  G.  S. 
135-5  (6)  to  allow  legal  representatives 
of  a  member  who  dies  to  be  reimbursed 
the  amount  of  his  accumulated  contri- 
butions at  the  time  of  his  death.  Adds 
G.  S.  135-17  to  provide  that  on  death  of 
a  member  or  beneficiary  without  desig- 
nation of  a  person  to  whom  accumu- 
lated contributions  shall  be  paid,  or 
in  event  trustees  find  the  beneficiary  is 
unable  to  care  for  his  own  affairs,  any 
payments  due  may  be  paid  to  the 
spouse,  a  child,  parent,  or  any  blood 
relative  or  any  person  deemed  to  have 
incurred  expense  for  such  beneficiary 
or  member,  except  that  claims  by  duly 
appointed  guardians  or  other  legal  re- 
presentatives shall  have  precedence. 
Permits  county  farm  agents  to  become 
members  of  the  retirement  system  to 
the  extent  of  the  part  of  their  compen- 
sation derived  from  a  county,  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  the  county  govern- 


ing body.  Authorizes  retirement  system 
trustees  to  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  re-employment  of 
retired  teachers  and  employees,  and 
repeals  G.  S.  135-15  now  dealing  with 
such  re-employment.)  To  Teachers'  and 
Employees'  Retirement. 

SB270— Introduced  by  Parker— "To 
amend  G.  S.  Sections  115-189,  115-191, 
115-193,  115-196,  115-198,  115-361  to  har- 
monize said  sections  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina." 
(Amends  cited  sections  of  the  Educa- 
tion Laws  of  the  State  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  an  affirmative  ma- 
jority of  the  registered  voters  is  needed 
to  carry  the  elections  mentioned  below 
and  to  provide  that  an  affirmative  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  voting  is  sufficient 
to  carry  elections  in  the  following 
cases;  levy  of  special  school  district 
taxes,  enlargement  of  school  tax  dis- 
trict, abolition  of  special  school  tax 
district,  enlargement  of  school  tax 
district  inside  incorporated  town,  in- 
corporation of  school  district  created 
out  of  parts  of  two  or  more  counties, 
and  extension  of  school  supplement  tax 
district.)   To  Judiciary  1. 

SB275 — Introduced  by  Allsbrook  and 
others— "To  amend  SB  No.  31,  ratified 
on  7th  day  of  March,  1949,  relating  to 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
biennium  1947-49,  so  as  to  make  the 
act  applicable  to  teachers  and  other 
State  employees  who  had  not  separated 
themselves  from  State  service  on  the 
1st  day  of  October,  1948."  (Amends 
cited  act  to  provide  that  teachers  and 
other  State  employees  who  left  State 
employment  before  Oct.  1,  1948  shall 
receive  no  benefits  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriation and  that  those  leaving  after 
that  date  shall  receive  only  that  part 
applicable  to  time  of  their  actual  ser- 
vice. Present  act  sets  date  of  computa- 
tion of  increases  as  the  critical  date.) 
Passed  three  readings  and  sent  to 
House. 

HB774 — Introduced  by  Howard  and 
Hardison — "To  amend  Senate  Bill  No. 
31,  ratified  on  the  seventh  day  of  March, 
1949,  relating  to  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  biennium  1947-49  so 
as  to  require  the  payment  of  the  sup- 
plemental salaries  provided  for  in  said 
act  on  or  before  the  25th  of  March, 
1949."  (As  title  indicates.)  To  Appro- 
priations. 

SB281  —  Introduced  by  Richardson 
and  others — "To  provide  more  complete 
and  adequate  insurance  for  public 
school  buildings  and  other  school 
property,  to  provide  for  State  insurance 
of  public  school  buildings  and  other 
school  property,  authorizing  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  put  the  same  in 
operation  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor."  (Sets  up  "Public  School  In- 
surance Fund,"  appropriates  $2  million 
to  it  from  Post  War  Reserve  Fund  to 
provide  adequate  reserves,  establishes 
necessary  machinery  in  State  Board  of 
Education  and  in  other  ways  generally 
provides  for  the  State  to  take  over  the 
insurance  of  school  property  against 
fire,  lightning,  windstorm,  hail  and  ex- 
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plosion  losses.  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  to  fix  rates  not  in  excess  of  those 
allowed  on  May  31, 1948  county  and  city 
school  authorities  are  required  to  re- 
frain from  getting  new  commercial  in- 
surance after  July  1,  1949,  and  insure 
with  the  State.  Local  tax-levying  au- 
thorities are  required  to  levy  taxes 
sufficient  to  pay  the  State  premiums. 
When  the  local  units  have  paid  in 
premiums  in  the  amount  of  $1  million 
that  amount  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
General  Fund  and  the  same  procedure 
is  to  be  followed  when  the  second  mil- 
lion has  been  paid  in.  When  the  fund 
reaches  five  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
surance in  force,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
required  to  decrease  the  premiums  pro- 
portionately so  that  at  no  time  is  more 
being  received  from  premiums  than  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  fund  at  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  insurance  in  force. 
Appropriates  $50,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses in  next  biennium,  but  indicates 
that  thereafter  operating  expenses  are 
to  be  charged  against  premiums.)  To 
Insurance. 

HB792— Introduced  by  Edwards  of 
Greene — "To  amend  Chapter  115  of  the 
General  Statutes  as  to  the  Public 
School  Laws."  (Amends  G.  S.  115-302 
to  require  private  schools  instructing 
children  of  compulsory  school  age  to 
maintain  the  minimum  curriculum 
standards  required  of  public  schools. 
Amends  certain  sections  specifically, 
and  all  other  general  or  local  legisla- 
tion, to  provide  that  elections  on  school 
bonds,  school  taxes,  and  creation  of 
school  taxing  districts  be  carried  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting,  rather  than  by 
a  majority  of  the  registered  voters. 
Adds  G.  S.  115-31.19  to  authorize  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  provide 
public  school  funds  for  the  special  edu- 
cation program  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  Amends 
G.S.  115-371  to  give  any  public  school 
principal  authority  to  require  parents 
of  any  child  presented  for  admission 
for  the  first  time  to  such  school  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  child's  birth  cer- 
tificate which  the  register  of  deeds  of 
the  county  where  filed  is  to  make  avail- 
able without  charge.  Amends  G.  S.  115- 
368  to  provide  for  cashing  of  vouchers 
left  uncashed  and  vouchers  for  amounts 
due,  not  exceeding  $300,  on  death  of 
teachers  and  other  school  employees, 
and  for  disposition  of  proceeds.)  To 
Education. 

HB801— Introduced  by  Allen  of  Wake 
and  others— "To  amend  G.  S.  115-353 
to  provide  four-year  terms  of  office  for 
county  and  city  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction."  (As  title  indicates.) 
To  Education. 

HB861 — Introduced  by  Worthington 
— "Relating  to  transportation  of  school 
children  from  one  school  district  to 
another."  (Makes  it  unlawful  for  public 
school  bus  drivers  to  transport  pupils 
from  one  school  district  to  another 
without  advance  approval  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  county  from  which 
transported   and  except  in   accordance 
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with  State  Board  of  Education  bus 
schedule.)   To  Education. 

HB888  —  Introduced  by  Powell  of 
Rockingham — "To  amend  Section  115- 
377  of  the  General  Statutes  as  the  same 
relates  to  the  loads  of  school  buses 
transporting  school  children."  (Amends 
section  to  place  duty  of  seeing  that 
school  buses  are  not  overloaded 
specifically  on  school  bus  monitors, 
where  appointed,  and  on  principals  in 
all  other  cases ;  reduces  from  25  to  10 
the  percentage  by  which  a  bus  may  be 
loaded  beyond  its  rated  capacity,  and 
makes  a  violation  by  a  monitor  or 
principal  a  misdemeanor.)  To  Educa- 
tion. 

SB338— Introduced  by  Pittman  and 
others — "To  amend  certain  sections  of 
the  School  Machinery  Act,  and  to  em- 
power the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  program  of  edu- 
cation for  all  children  of  the  State." 
(Authorizes  State  Board  of  Education, 
in  its  discretion,  to  pay  regular  State- 
allotted  teachers  in  10  equal  monthly 
installments,  and  to  pay  vocational 
teachers  on  a  monthly  basis  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  program 
and  the  Federal  government.  Autho- 
rizes State  Board,  in  its  discretion,  to 
allot  additional  teachers  to  county  and 
city  administrative  units  to  be  used  as 
librarians,  attendance  assistants,  special 
teachers,  supervisors  of  instruction,  and 
for  other  special  instructional  services. 
These  additional  teachers  are  to  be 
^  paid  by  the  State  on  basis  of  State 
salary  schedule.  In  the  event  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  made  available  in  next 
biennium  for  any  project,  State  Board 
is  empowered  to  make  transfers  be- 
tween State  funds  as  deemed  desirable 
so  long  as  the  amounts  that  would  have 
been  spent  for  particular  projects,  had 
there  been  no  transfer  or  Federal  aid, 
are  not  cut  below  the  original  amounts 
allocated.  The  Board  is  also  authorized 
to  allocate  Federal  funds  received  to 
the  counties  for  plant  maintenance  and 
other  Federally-allowed  purposes,  and. 
with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the 
Budget,  to  set  up  necessary  personnel 
at  the  State  level  for  the  administration 
of  Federal  funds.  Empowers  State 
Board  to  provide  up  to  one  per  cent  of 
instructional  service  costs  to  each  ad- 
ministrative unit  to  pay  substitute 
teachers.  All  these  provisions  are  sup- 
plementary to  the  present  School  Ma- 
chinery Act.)  To  Education. 

SB343— Introduced  by  Pittman— "To 
amend  Chapter  115  of  the  General  Sta- 
tutes and  to  clarify  the  method  of  hand- 
ling school  funds."  (Rewrites  G.  S.  115- 
165  to  provide  (1)  that  county  treasurer 
is  to  be  treasurer  of  all  county  school 
funds  and  school  district  funds  of 
county  administrative  units,  that  he  is 
to  furnish  separate  bond  for  school 
funds  in  amount  to  be  fixed  by  county 
commissioners ;  if  county  uses  a  bank  as 
treasurer  the  bank  is  not  required  to 
maintain  the  kind  of  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem required  of  treasurers  under  G.  S. 
155-7,  and  instead  the  county  account- 
ant is  made  responsible  for  keeping 
this  accounting  system  under  G.  S.  153- 


115;  (2)  that  trustees  of  a  city  admini- 
trative  unit  must  appoint  a  treasurer 
for  school  funds  of  the  city  unit,  the 
appointee  to  furnish  bond  in  an  amount 
set  by  the  trustees  and  to  maintain 
accounts  with  regard  to  these  funds 
comparable  to  those  required  for  county 
funds;  (3)  that  county  board  of  educa- 
tion for  county  administrative  units  and 
board  of  trustees  for  city  administra- 
tive units  must  appoint  a  treasurer  for 
all  special  school  funds  for  each  indivi- 
dual school  in  their  respective  units; 
that  in  all  individual  schools  a  com- 
plete record  must  be  kept  of  all  money 
received  and  from  what  source  and  of 
all  money  disbursed  and  for  what  pur- 
pose; the  special  fund  treasurer  so 
appointed  may,  however,  be  the  school 
fund  treasurer  appointed  for  all  the 
funds  of  the  unit.  Rewrites  part  of  G.  S. 
115-366  dealing  with  the  bonds  to  be 
required  of  local  school  officials  to  re- 
quire that  county  and  city  administra- 
tive unit  governing  bodies  must  require 
"all  persons  authorized  to  draw  or  ap- 
prove school  checks  or  vouchers  drawn 
on  school  funds  .  .  .  and  all  persons 
who  as  employees  .  .  .  are  authorized 
or  permitted  to  receive  any  school  funds 
from  whatever  source,  and  all  persons 
responsible  for  or  authorized  to  handle 
school  property"  to  be  bonded  in 
amounts  to  be  set  by  the  unit's  board 
or  trustees ;  cost  of  bonds  is  to  be  paid 
from  general  operating  budget  of  the 
unit.  Inserts  new  subsection  in  G.  S. 
115-368  to  provide  that  governing  body 
of  each  administrative  unit  must  desig- 
nate the  bank  in  which  the  special 
funds  of  each  school  in  its  unit  are  to 
be  deposited,  that  such  funds  are  to  be 
paid  out  only  on  checks  signed  by  the 
school  principal  and  the  fund's  treas- 
urer, provided  that  this  is  not  required 
for  schools  handling  less  than  $300  if 
in  the  board's  judgment  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  provided  that  this  new  sub- 
section is  not  to  restrict  the  drawing 
powers  set  up  in  the  remainder  of  G.  S. 
115-368.  Rewrites  G.  S.  115-369  dealing 
with  audit  of  school  funds  to  require 
that  all  school  funds  be  audited  and 
reported  on  each  school  year  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  State  school  funds,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  State  Auditor  (2)  county 
and  city  administrative  unit  and  dis- 
trict funds,  by  unit's  governing  body  in 
co-operation  with  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, with  requirement  that  reports 
be  filed  with  State  Board,  the  Director 
of  Local  Government,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  no 
later  than  October  1st;  (3)  special 
funds  of  individual  schools,  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  administrative 
unit.  Effective  date  July  1,  1949.)  To 
Education. 

HB1107  —  Introduced  by  Snow  and 
others — "To  appoint  certain  members 
of  the  boards  of  education  of  the  re- 
spective counties  of  North  Carolina,  fix 
their  terms  of  office,  and  limit  compen- 
sation at  State  expense."  (Names  mem- 
bers of  county  boards  of  education  for 
two-year  terms  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  the  bill.  Provides  that  per  diem 
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and  mileage  of  all  members  up  to  num- 
ber five  be  paid  out  of  State  School 
Fund  and  for  those  in  excess  of  five  out 
of  County  School  Fund.)  To  Education. 

HB1191  —  Introduced  by  Taylor  of 
Wayne — "To  amend  Senate  Bill  No.  31 
to  clarify  the  provisions  thereof  as  to 
local  school  employees  paid  in  part  from 
State  and  local  funds."  (Authorizes  use 
of  funds  sent  by  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  county  and  city  units  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  S.  B.  No.  31  to  increase 
pay  of  school  employees  paid  directly 
from  State  funds  in  whole  or  in  part 
and  of  those  paid  from  local  funds  in 
whole  or  in  part.)  Passed  three  read- 
ings and  sent  to  Senate. 

HB1209-— Introduced  by  Edwards  of 
Greene — "To  authorize  the  Governor  to 
appoint  a  Technical  School  Commission 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  the  need 
for  and  requirements  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  technical 
schools  in  North  Carolina."  (Authorizes 
Governor  to  appoint  commission  of 
three  before  June  1,  1949,  to  study  the 
need  of  technical  education  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  public  schools  and  the  re- 
quirements for  the  establishing  and 
operating  one  or  more  technical  schools. 
Report  must  be  filed  with  the  Governor 
not  later  than  October  1,  1950,  for 
transmission  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly. Commissioners  are  to  receive 
$7  a  day  plus  expenses.)  To  Education. 


Health  Education  Workshop  Will  Be  Conducted 


A  health  education  workshop  for 
about  sixty  participants  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  University,  Chapel  Hill, 
from  June  9  to  July  19,  it  is  announced 
by  Charles  E.  Spencer,  director. 

The  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University 
and  the  School-Health  Co-ordinating 
Service,  a  joint  division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Spencer 
is  Co-director  with  Dr.  C.  P.  Stevick 
of  the  School-Health  Co-ordinating 
Service. 

Teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
superintendents,  visiting  teachers, 
health  departments  and  college  per- 
sonnel and  others  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  this  workshop,  Mr.  Spencer 
states.  Application  blank  should  be  se- 
cured from  Mr.  Spencer. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Clyde  A.  Erwin  has  endorsed 
the  workshop.  In  a  letter  to  county  and 
city  superintendents,  he  said,  "I  hope 
that  you  will  make  special  efforts  to 
secure  some  of  your  best  leaders, 
teachers    or   principals,    to   attend    the 


Weaver  Announces  Summer  Programs 
In  Resource-Use  Education 


Five  Resource-Use  Education  Work- 
shops and  four  special  courses,  semi- 
nars or  institutes,  are  scheduled  for  this 
summer  at  eight  institutions,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Richard  Weaver,  Pro- 
gram Director  for  the  North  Carolina 
Resource-Use  Education  Commission. 

The  resource  workshops  will  give 
teachers  and  administrators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  consultants  on 
special  problems  of  health,  community 
development,  recreation,  home  manage- 
ment, forestry,  soil  conservation,  agri- 
culture, wildlife,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. Field  trips,  audio-visual  ma- 
terials, and  individual  projects  will  be 
emphasized  and  techniques  developed 
for  adopting  the  resource  information 
to  the  school  curriculum,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  science,  social  studies  and 
elementary  education. 

Four  workshops  are  planned  for  six 
weeks  and  one  for  two  weeks  at  the  fol- 
lowing colleges:  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College:  June  9-July  16;  Di- 
rector, John  H.  Workman;  Catawba 
College:  June  20- July  1 ;  Director,  Eliza- 
beth Black;  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College:  July  18- August  26;  Staff,  Leo 
W.  Jenkins,  Harold  C.  Jones  and  J.  B. 
Cummings  ;  Elizabeth  City  State  Teach- 
ers College :  June  6-July  13 ;  Director, 
H.  D.  Cooper;  and  North  Carolina  Col-' 
lege-Shaw     University-St.     Augustine's 
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College :  June  6-July  16 ;  Director, 
Harold  Trigg. 

This  latter  workshop,  co-sponsored  by 
the  three  institutions,  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  North  Carolina.  It  will  be  held 
on  the  campus  of  Saint  Augustine's 
College  as  the  only  summer  activity  so 
that  all  the  facilities  will  be  available 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  workshop 
students. 

Dr.  Weaver  also  announces  that 
special  programs  are  scheduled  at 
Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C,  where  semi- 
nars are  arranged  in  geography  and 
elementary  education  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Coy  T.  Phillips  and  Ruth  Gunter 
to  emphasize  the  use  of  resources ;  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  where 
James  Tippett  will  teach  the  course  on 
Community  Education  ;  and  at  Western 
Carolina  Teachers  College  where  farm 
families  will  be  invited  to  the  campus 
for  a  one-week  institute  in  August  to 
observe  demonstrations  of  good  resource 
management. 

The  School  of  Education  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  University  will 
serve  as  hosts  with  the  North  Carolina 
Resource-Use  Education  Commission  to 
representatives  from  all  the  area  cen- 
ters and  all  parts  of  the  State  in  a  work 
conference  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the 
last  week  of  August  to  prepare  plans  in 
resource-use   education   for  next  year. 


workshop  this  year.  .  .  .  We  are  con- 
templating a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  health  and  physical  education  in  the 
public  schools  next  year.  ...  In  my 
opinion  one  of  the  best  times  to  give 
some  training  to  these  local  people  will 
be  in  the  Health  Education  Workshop." 
Work  planned  for  the  workshop  will 
include  lectures,  discussions,  committee 
work,  problem  solving,  group  action, 
demonstrations,  field  trips,  film  reviews, 
etc.  A  regular  trained  staff  of  health 
specialists  and  health  educators  will 
lead  the  various  activities,  whereas  out- 
standing visiting  consultants  and  lec- 
tures will  be  heard. 


Units  Elect  Superintendents 

County  and  city  superintendents  were 
elected  for  two-year  terms  last  month. 
Most  of  the  171  superintendents  now 
needed  were  simply  reelected.  However, 
as  is  always  the  case,  because  of  resig- 
nations, retirements  and  for  other  rea- 
sons, there  are  15  or  20  new  faces 
among  this  group  of  North  Carolina  ad- 
ministrators. At  the  time  this  publica- 
tion went  to  press  the  following  new 
superintendents  had  been  chosen: 

Granville — D.  N.  Hix  to  succeed  B.  D. 
Dunn  who  resigned  to  become  president 
of  Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro. 

Lee — J.  J.  Lentz,  succeeding  G.  R. 
Wheeler,    who   is   retiring. 

Lenoir— H.  H.  Bullock,  to  replace 
E.  E.  Sams,  who  retires  as  of  July  1. 

Charlotte— Elmer  H.  Garinger  who 
succeeds  H.  P.  Harding,  who  retires 
July  1. 

Rocky  Mount— D.  S.  Johnson  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  R.  M.  Wilson. 

Polk— James  W.  Gantt  to  replace 
N.  A.  Melton  who  retires  July  1. 

Union — Dan  S.  Davis  to  succeed  O.  M. 
Staton. 


Department  Will 
Distribute  Education 
Commission  Report 

Undistributed  copies  of  the  Report  of 
the  State  Education  Commission  Re- 
port, "Education  in  North  Carolina — 
Today  and  Tomorrow"  (brief  edition) 
have  been  deposited  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  will 
be  distributed  on  request  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  of  that  office.  The 
State  Office  of  the  Commission  was  dis- 
continued on  April  1,  1949. 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  may  be 
secured  from  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation Association,  Raleigh,  at  $1.50  per 
copy.  This  report  was  printed  privately 
by  the  United  Forces  for  Education. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Repairs  to  Buildings;  Bond 
Issues;  Vote  Required,  etc. 

In  reply  to  inqwlry;  I  received  your 
letter  of  February  16,  written  as  At- 
torney   for    the School 

Board. 

You  state  that  there  are  two  school 
buildings  within  the  city  administrative 
unit  which  are  so  obsolete  and  in  such  a 
state  of  disrepair  that  it  seems  impera- 
tive to  erect  in  place  thereof  new  build- 
ings, or  as  a  substitute  therefor  make 
extensive  structural  and  other  repairs 
thereto,  the  cost  of  which  it  seems 
would  have  to  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  bond  issue,  in  connection 
with  which  you  ask  several  questions 
which  I  will  try  to  answer  in  the  order 
submitted. 

"1.  Without  a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, will  a  tax  levy  to  provide  funds 
to  pay  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  used  on  school  buildings  within 
the  city  administrative  unit  be  a 
county-wide  levyV" 

Unless  you  proceed  under  Chapter 
279  of  the  Public-Local  Laws  of  1937, 
which  was  sustained  in  the  case  of 
FLETCHER  v.  COMMISSIONERS,  218 
N.  C.  1.  the  bond  issue  would  have  to  be 
authorized  by  a  county-wide  vote  and 
a  county-wide  levy  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  taxes  to  pay  interest  and 
retire  the  bonds. 

"2.  If  the  two  school  buildings  are 
condemned  as  unsafe,  and  there  is  no 
other  place  for  the  children  to  attend 
school,  and  these  schools  are  necessary 
to  provide  the  children  concerned  with 
a  Constitutional  school  term,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  vote  of  the  people  to 
approve  a  bond  issue?" 

The  approval  of  the  voters  of  the 
county  would  not  be  necessary  if  an 
election  was  held  under  the  County 
Finance  Act  and  the  bonds  issued  there- 
under, unless  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
issued  will  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
debts  retired  by  the  county  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year — Article  V,  Section  4, 
of  the  Constitution.  If  the  bonds  exceed 
that  amount,  it  would  require  a  county- 
wide  vote  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
these  bonds.  See,  HALLYBURTON  v. 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  213  N.  C.  9. 

"3.  If  not,  are  the  county  commis- 
sioners authorized  to  issue  bonds,  with- 
out a  vote  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  schools  for  the  term  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution?  Would  this 
be  contrary  to  Article  VII  Section  7 
of  the  Constitution?" 

The  HALLYBURTON  case  answers 
the  foregoing  question,  if  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the 


debt  retirements  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"4.  Is  a  request  by  a  city  administra- 
tive unit  for  funds  for  the  extensive 
repair  of  school  buildings  or  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  directed  to 
the  County  Board  of  Education  or  to 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners?" 

The  budget  request  of  the  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  for  the  capital  outlay 
involved  in  the  repair  or  construction  of 
new  buildings  would  be  addressed  to 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  as 
provided  in  G.  S.  115-363,  and  approval 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  re- 
quired thereto. 

"5.  If  it  is  necessary  to  extensively 
repair  old  school  buildings  or  erect  new 
ones  in  a  city  administrative  unit  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  Constitutional 
term  for  the  children  involved,  and  the 
contemplated  bond  issue  would  be 
larger  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
of  bonds  retired  the  previous  year  on 
school  indebtedness  in  the  city  ad- 
ministrative unit,  would  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  have  authority, 
without  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  issue 
bonds  for  said  purpose?  Does  Article 
V  Section  4  of  the  Constitution  prevent 
such  a  bond  issue?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  pro- 
vided by  the  HALLYBURTON  case, 
above  cited  and  referred  to. 

"6.  If  bonds  to  provide  funds  for  the 
extensive  repairs  or  erection  of  new 
school  buildings  within  a  city  admini- 
trative  unit  can  be  issued  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  without  a 
vote  of  the  people,  to  provide  a  consti- 
tutional term  of  school  for  the  children 
involved,  does  the  limitation  set  out  in 
Article  V  Section  4  of  the  Constitution 
apply  to  the  reduction  of  indebtedness 
of  the  county  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  re- 
duction of  indebtedness  of  only  the  city 
administrative  school  unit?" 

If  a  county-wide  bond  is  employed, 
the  debt  retirements  of  the  county  as 
a  whole  would  be  the  controlling  fac- 
tor. 

"7.  If  to  maintain  a  Constitutional 
term  of  school  for  the  children  involved, 
extensive  structural  repairs  or  new 
school  buildings  are  necessary,  and  a 
vote  of  the  people  is  necessary  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  provide  funds  to 
repair  or  erect  new  school  buildings  in 
a  city  administrative  unit,  would  the 
vote  be  county-wide,  if  the  levy  of  taxes 
is  county-wide,  or  would  the  vote  be 
only  by  the  people  within  the  city  ad- 
ministrative unit?" 

The  vote  would  be  county-wide,  unless 
vou  proceed  under  Chapter  279  of  the 
Public-Local  Laws  of  1937. 

"8.  Does  Chapter  279  of  the  Public- 
Local  Laws  of  1937,  which  was  sus- 
stained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Fletcher     v.     Commissioners,     in     218 


Use  of  School  Grounds  for 
Other  Than  School  Purposes 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  enclosing  a  copy 

of  a  letter  from  Superintendent 

of County  schools  inquiring 

as  to  whether  Or  not  the  County  Board 
of  Education  may  authorize  the  Wom- 
an's Club  to  construct  a  clubhouse  on 
school  property. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  statute  which 
would  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
woman's  club  on  school  property.  Of 
course  if  the  building  is  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  property  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
school  authorities  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes,  and  only  incidentally  used  by 
the  women  of  the  community  as  a  club- 
house, I  think  the  school  authorities 
would  have  authority  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  such  building. 

Since  the  Legislature  is  in  sesson,  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  obtaining  legislative  authority 
if  a  club  building  is  to  be  constructed, 
even  though  it  may  be  used  in  part  for 
school  purposes,.  —  Attorney  General. 
March  14,  1949. 


X.  C.  1,  authorize  the  issuance  of 
bonds  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners  of    County 

for  the  extensive  repair  or  erection  of 

new  school  buildings  within  the 

Administrative  school  unit,  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  within  said  unit,  the  levy 
to  be  made  only  on  the  property  within 
said   administrative  unit?" 

Chapter  279  of  the  Public-Local  Laws 
of  1937  provides  in  Section  3  for  the 
calling  of  an  election  on  the  question  of 
the  issuance  of  bonds  "for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  erecting,  enlarging,  alter- 
ing and  equipping  of  school  buildings 
and  purchasing  sites  in  such  district 
or  unit."  This  language  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  the  extensive  repair  or 
erection  of  new  school  buildings.  As 
you  will  observe  from  this  Act,  the 
question  is  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
the  district  alone  and  not  to  the  county 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  event  it  is  practical  to  secure 
the  funds  but  without  a  vote  of  the 
people,  the  county  could  provide  the 
money  by  bonds  issued  under  the  County 
Finance  Act.  If  the  amount  is  greater 
than  the  debt  retirements  will  accommo- 
date, it  would  be  necesary  to  have  a 
county-wide  vote  unless  you  proceed 
under  the  local  Act  upheld  in  the 
FLETCHER  case.— Attorney  General, 
February  21,  1949. 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May  1944) 

"Health  Is  Basic  to  Learning"  is 
the  title  of  a  three-page  illustrated 
article  by  Superintendent  B.  L.  Smith 
of  the  Greensboro  city  unit  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  number  of  The 
Nation's  Schools. 

The  North  Carolina  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  presented  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  with 
a  Life  Membership  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing which  was  held  in  Durham  in 
April. 

A  new  bulletin,  Publication  No. 
247,  Compulsory  School  Attendance, 
was  mailed  last  month  to  all  county 
and  city  superintendents  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 

Reports  from  1,389  school  systems, 
as  of  October  1,  1943,  show  that  more 
than  half  of  these  systems  had  in- 
creased teachers'  salaries,  locally,  and 
reinstated  married  teachers  as  the 
two  most  important  methods  of  meet- 
ing the  teacher  shortage  problem  this 
fall. 


10  Years  Ago 


(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May  1939) 

In  the  following  units  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  office  of  superinten- 
dent: 

Morganton — William  S.  Hamilton 
replaces  W.  F.  Starnes 

Cararrus  —  C.  A.  Furr  replaces 
S.  G.  Hawfield 

Cherokee — Lloyd  Hendrix  replaces 
A.  L.  Martin 

Jackson  —  A.  C.  Moses  replaces 
M.  B.  Madison 

Macon — Curtis  Price  replaces  M.  D. 
Billings 

Madison — G.    B.    Rhodes    replaces 

D.  M.  Robinson 

Mitchell  —  Jason  B.  Deyton  re- 
places R.  B.  Phillips 

Northhampton — N.  L.  Turner  re- 
places P.  J.  Long 

Pamlico — Dallas  Mallison  replaces 
T.  G.  Leary 

Polk — W.  E.  Sawyer  replaces  P.  S. 
White 

Tyrrell— W.  T.  Crutchfield  replaces 
R.  H.  Bachman 

Union  —  E.    H.   Broome   replaces 

E.  D.    Johnson 

Wilson  (City) — S.  G.  Chappell  re- 
places K.  R.  Curtis 

Yadkin  —  Fred  Hobson  replaces 
J.  T.  Reece 


FIVE  POLIO  PRECAUTIONS 

ARE  LISTED  FOR  PARENTS 

Warning  that  the  1949  polio  sea- 
son is  "just  around  the  corner,"  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  recently  issued  a  list  of 
precautionary  measures  to  be  ob- 
served by  those  in  charge  of  chil- 
dren during  the  epidemic  danger 
period  which  usually  runs  from  May 
through  October.  The  five  easy-to- 
follow  health  rules  for  children  are: 

1.  Avoid  crowds  and  places  where 
close  contact  with  other  persons  is 
likely. 

2.  Avoid  over-fatigue  caused  by 
too  active  play  or  exercise,  or  ir- 
regular   hours. 

3.  Avoid  swimming  in  polluted 
water.  Use  only  beaches  or  public 
pools  declared  safe  by  local  health 
authorities. 

4.  Avoid  sudden  chilling.  Remove 
wet  shoes  and  clothing  at  once  and 
keep  extra  blankets  and  heavier 
clothing  handy  for  sudden  weather 
changes. 

5.  Observe  the  golden  rule  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  Keep  food  tightly 
covered  and  safe  from  flies  or  other 
insects. 


Supt.  Erwin  Attends 
Meeting  of  National  Com- 
mittee on  School  Savings 

April  was  a  busy  out-of-state  travel 
month  for  State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.    Erwin. 

On  April  19  he  attended  a  meeting  in 
Washington  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  School  Savings  to  which 
he  was  recently  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  about  25  edu- 
cators from  the  entire  nation.  At  this 
meeting  plans  were  made  for  the  "Op- 
portunity Drive,"  May  15-June  30, 
which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Savings 
Bond  Divsion  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  teaching  of  thrift 
in  the  schools  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Erwin  was  the  dinner  guest  of 
Secretary  Snyder  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
at  which  were  present  President  and 
Mrs.  Truman.  The  President  delivered 
an  address  at  this  meeting.  This  dinner 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  volunteers  of 
the  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Division. 

On  April  23  Dr.  Erwin  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
which  he  is  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  for  Education  in  At- 
lanta. And  on  April  25  and  26  he  was 
the  guest  of  the  Kellog  Foundation  in 
New  York  at  a  Conference  on  Rural 
Education. 

On  May  24  of  this  month  Dr.  Erwin 
will  deliver  the  commencement  address 
at  the  Florence  State  Teachers  College, 
Florence,  Alabama. 


MAKING  TOD  A  Y'SNEWS 

Cabarrus.  The  Cabarrus  County 
school  teachers  will  receive  their  ad- 
justive  salary  increase  as  provided 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  1948-49 
with  their  vouchers  on  April  6.  Con- 
cord Tribune,  March  23,  1949. 

Hickory.  Addressing  what  he 
termed  "a  part  of  the  most  potent 
organization  in  the  State,"  Dr.  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  North  Carolina,  told 
more  than  200  members  and  guests  of 
the  Parent  Teachers  Association  at 
the  Lenoir  Rhyne  dining  hall  Friday 
night  that  "a  first  rate  State  can't  be 
built  with  a  second  rate  school  sys- 
tem." Hickory  Record,  March  26, 
1949. 

Raleigh.  The  North  Carolina  State 
Branch  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Childhood  Education  will 
hold  an  all-day  convention  at  the 
Woman's  Club  here  on  Saturday. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  March 
27,   1949. 

Wake.  A  survey  of  the  Wake 
County  school  system — to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  future  development  of 
the  county  schools  —  was  started 
yesterday  by  Professor  Guy  B.  Phil- 
lips of  North  Carolina's  Education 
Department.  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server, April  2,   1949. 

Raleigh.  The  House  decided  yes- 
terday not  to  use  the  State's  $30,000,- 
000  Postwar  Reserve  Fund  as  aid  to 
Tar  Heel  counties  for  building  public 
schools.  Instead  it  voted  for  a  $50,- 
000,000  bond  issue  for  that  purpose. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  April  1, 
1949. 

Asheville.  More  than  3,000  teach- 
ers, school  officials  and  administrators 
will  arrive  in  Asheville  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  As- 
sociation, scheduled  for  Thursday 
through   Saturday. 

Plans  Completed  for  Giving 
School  Food  Service  Courses 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  sum- 
mer training  courses  for  school  lunch 
supervisors  and  managers,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State 
Supervisor  School  Lunch  Program, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

These   courses    are    to    be    given    by 

Woman's     College,      Greensboro,     and 

North  Carolina  College,  Durham.   For 

dates  and  a  list  of  the  courses  offered 

at  these  institutions  write  Mrs.  Maley. 
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Board  Adopts  $82  Million  Budget 


A  budget  calling  for  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $82  million  dollars  for 
the  State  nine  months  school  term  was 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  its  July  14  meeting. 

This  budget,  all  State  funds,  is  around 
$13,000,000  more  than  was  expended 
from  this  source  in  1948-49.  It  contem- 
plates an  increase  of  more  than  28  per 
cent  in  salaries  of  teachers  and  approxi- 
mately 23  per  cent  in  salaries  of  princi- 
pals. As  a  result  of  these  increases, 
teachers  will  receive  an  average  annual 
salary  of  $2,494.08  and  principals  $4,- 
021.70  from  State  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $11  million  for 
instructional  service,  $2  million  was 
distributed  among  other  school  services. 
A  new  allotment  of  $550,000  was  in- 
cluded for  a  child  health  program  ami 
around  $130,000  added  for  school  libra- 
ries. 

There  was  included  also  in  the  in- 
structional service  budget  funds  for  the 
employment  of  325  special  teachers,  25 
of  these  to  be  teachers  of  special  or 
handicapped  children  and  300  to  be 
employed  as  helping  teachers  or  super- 
visors. 


Resource-Use  Educators 
Hold  Annual  Conference 

The  second  annual  conference  on 
resource-use  education  was  held  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,   August  25-27. 

The  conference  was  attended  by 
school  people  and  representatives  of 
resource  agencies.  Problems  of  re- 
source management  and  education 
methods  dealing  with  these  problems 
were  discussed. 

Discussions  were  also  carried  on  con- 
cerning the  development  of  rural,  urban 
and  social  service  resources.  Special 
panels  described  what  some  of  the 
schools  are  doing  about  resource-use 
education.  These  were  followed  by 
clinics  with  discussions  on  how  re- 
source-use education  can  be  increased. 
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Boards  Elect  14 
New  Superintendents 

Fourteen  new  county  and  city  super- 
intendents have  been  elected  for  two 
year  terms  beginning  with  the  current 
school  year.  They  are  as  follows : 

Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Morven,  replac- 
ing Rowe  Henry  who  was  elected  super- 
intendent   of   the   Fairmont    city   unit. 

C.  M.  Abernethy,  Caldwell  County,  to 
replace   Luther   B.    Robinsorr,    resigned. 

D.  N.  Hix,  Granville  County,  to  succeed 
B.  D.  Bunn  who  became  president  of 
Chowan  College. 

.1.  J.  Lentz,  Lee  County,  replacing 
G.  R.  Wheeler  who  has  retired.  H.  H. 
Bullock,  Lenoir  County,  replacing  E.  E. 
Sams,  retired.  Elmer  H.  Garringer, 
Charlotte,  succeeding  H.  P.  Harding, 
retired.  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount, 
to  succeed  R.  M.  Wilson  who  died. 

Earl  Funderbuck,  Elizabeth  City,  to 
succeed  J.  G.  McCracken,  who  resigned 
to  head  the  new  Insurance  Division  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  James 
W.  Gantt,  Polk  County,  replacing  N.  A. 
Melton.  R.  C.  White,  Randolph  County, 
succeeding  T.    Fletcher   Bulla,    retired. 

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Robeson  County, 
succeeding  C.  L.  Green,  who  died.  Rowe 
Henry,  to  succeed  B.  E.  Littlefield  at 
Fairmont.  Dan  S.  Davis  to  succeed  O.  M. 
Staton  of  Union  County,  and  J.  C. 
Stabler  to  replace  E.  M.  Rollins  as 
Vance  County  Superintendent.  Mr.  Rol- 
lins remains  as  head  of  the  Henderson 
City  unit. 


11- Year  School  Systems 
Pass  Out  of  Existence 

Seven  states  which  had  all  or  a  part 
of  their  public  schools  under  the  11-year 
system  in  1937-38  have  already  passed, 
or  in  process  of  passing,  to  the  12-year 
system,  it  is  learned  from  the  Office  of 
Education. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Texas  have  already  adopted  the  12- 
year  system.  Beginning  this  year 
Louisiana  will  have  all  schools  under 
the  12-year  plan.  Georgia  and  Mary- 
land, which  had  95.0  and  98.6  per  cent 
of  their  respective  enrollments  in  12- 
year  systems — 1948-49,  will  no  doubt 
make  this  100.0  per  cent  in  1949-50. 
Virginia  still  had  58.6  per  cent  of  its 
enrollment  in  11-year  systems  in  1948- 
49,  but  is  expecting  to  reduce  this  per- 
centage the  current  year. 

Yancey  Superintendent  to 
Run  for  Congress 

Frank  W.  Howell,  Superintendent  of 
Yancey  County  public  schools,  has  an- 
nounced as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  11th  North  Carolina  district. 

Rep.  A.  L.  Bulwinkle,  who  now  repre- 
sents the  district,  announced  recently 
he  would  not  run  again  because  of  ill 
health. 

Howell's  announcement  said  his  cam- 
paign platform  will  call  for  better 
schools,  more  and  better  paid  teachers, 
and  better  roads  for  school  buses. 

The  seven  counties  in  the  district  are 
Cleveland,  Gaston,  Madison,  McDowell, 
Polk,   Rutherford,   and  Yancey. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


WITHIN  the  next  few  weeks  a  great  army  of  over  32,000,000  school 
children  in  America  will  trek  back  to  school  again.  This  is  the  largest 
organized  army  of  people,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  ever  to  move  toward  a  common 
objective  in  the  history  of  mankind.  These  children  come  from  every  race 
and  every  level,  representative  of  the  great  complex  life  of  America.  From 
remote  places  in  the  great  open  spaces  of  our  country,  from  hamlets  and 
villages,  from  teaming  cities  and  crossroads  towns,  they  will  come.  From 
mountain  coves,  sweeping  plains  and  wave-swept  coasts,  they  will  heed  the 
call  of  the  school  bell  and  extend  again  their  cheery  greetings  to  waiting 
teachers. 

In  getting  to  school  they  will  use  practically  every  form  of  transporta- 
tion known  to  man,  both  the  most  primitive  and  the  most  modern.  They 
will  come  from  every  conceivable  type  of  home  and  will  represent  all  the 
levels  of  home  conditions  known  to  the  American  people.  Some  of  them  will 
be  new  to  the  schools,  moving  into  a  strange  new  world  with  eyes  gleaming 
with  eagerness  and  hope  or  fear  and  timidity;  others  will  be  returning  for 
a  last  year,  wise  in  the  ways  of  youth,  sophisticated,  eager  to  graduate  and 
move  on  to  new  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  opening  of  our  schools  is  a  dramatic  movement  in  our  annual  history, 
overlooked  by  many  because  of  its  regularity  of  occurrence,  but  fraught 
nevertheless  with  a  nation's  destiny.  This  army  will  move  into  school  build- 
ings of  every  size  and  shape,  every  condition  of  repair,  and  every  shade  of 
educational  opportunity. 

The  pattern  of  American  educational  opportunity  is  irregular  and  un- 
equal and  all  our  striving  has  not  yet  attained  the  objective  of  equality. 
But  before  long  this  great  American  institution  will  be  under  way.  Class- 
rooms will  resound  with  the  chant  of  lessons,  playgrounds  with  the  un- 
restrained laughter  and  chattering  of  children  at  play.  The  characters  and 
minds,  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  America's  children  will  be  forming  under 
the  impact  of  our  great  democratic  concept  of  education  for  all.  Democracy 
in  action  will  begin  its  dramatic  act  again  in  a  million  classrooms,  and  to- 
morrow in  history  a  new  generation  will  carry  the  impact  of  the  classroom 
of  today  into  the  activities  of  a  new  world,  a  world  shaped  by  what  and  how 
children  learn  today. 
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Ye  Editor  Speaks 


Volume  XIV 

'THIS  is  Volume  XIV  of  this  publication.  Be- 
1  cause  of  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  it  is  a 
little  late.  We  hope,  however,  that  there  is 
something  of  interest  and  value  in  it,  even 
tho  late. 

We  are  trying-  to  make  the  BULLETIN  as 
good  as  possible  in  every  way.  We  hope  you 
appreciate  our  efforts;  we  shall  try  to  make 
it  even  better  in  the  forthcoming  numbers.  If 
you,  the  reader,  have  any  "news"  or  material 
that  might  be  helpful  to  others,  please  send  it 
to  "Ye  Editor"  for  possible  use  in  this  publi- 
cation. We  wish  to  thank  those  who  have  pro- 
vided such  material  for  past  issues. 

Thought  and  Planning 

'THERE  is  a  campaign  underway  in  New 
1  York  State  to  construct  school  buildings 
that  are  simple  and  inexpensive  in  design. 

Although  we  don't  believe  that  one  state 
should  follow  blindly  what  is  done  in  another, 
especially  New  York  where  the  situation  may 
be  altogether  different,  here  is  one  instance 
where  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  North  Caro- 
lina might  follow  with  good  sense  and  with 
profit. 

In  the  planning  for  new  buildings,  we 
should  strongly  emphasize  their  functional  de- 
sign and  their  economy  of  structure.  Architec- 
tural beauty  of  a  building  is  to  be  desired,  it  is 
granted,  but  it  is  believed  that  such  beauty  may 
be  obtained  in  simple  design  and  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  costly  "gingerbread  ornamentation" 
and  towering  Gothic  fronts. 

There  is  also  much  that  can  be  improved 
about  school  building  interiors.  Proper  and 
adequate  lighting  and  ventilation  should  be 
provided.  The  health  and  safety  of  the  child 
should  be  a  first  consideration  throughout  the 
entire  structure.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
all  educational  needs  including  library  facili- 
ties, lunchrooms,  laboratories,  and  recreation, 
but  care  should  be  exercised  in  not  exceeding 
the  needs  of  the  community  which  the  pro- 
posed building  is  to  serve. 

In  short,  much  thought  and  planning  by  a 
number  of  persons  should  be  given  to  the 


Misleading  News  Article 

CEVERAL  weeks  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
^  several  newspapers  with  reference  to  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  regarding 
teacher  contracts.  This  article,  which  was  sub- 
sequently corrected,  left  the  impression  that  a 
teacher's  contract  could  be  terminated  at  any 
time  for  any  cause. 

The  opinion  made  in  this  connection  is  re- 
produced elsewhere  in  this  publication.  As 
will  be  noted,  it  is  very  clear  in  its  two  parts: 
(1)  that  a  teacher's  contract  while  in  force 
can  only  be  revoked  for  cause,  and  (2)  that  a 
teacher's  contract  can  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of  the  contract  period  (one' year)  provided 
proper  notice  is  given  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
school  term.  This  is  based  on  the  law  (115- 
143  and  115-354)  as  now  written. 


A  Little  Better 

T'HE  General  Assembly  of  1949  made  it  pos- 
sible  for  a  substantial  increase  in  our  salaries. 
At  the  same  time  much  more  work  was  as- 
signed to  many  of  us,  as  pointed  out  above. 
The  great  majority  of  the  school  personnel, 
however,  will  put  in  the  same  number  of  hours 
as  heretofore.  But  each  of  us  will  be  expected 
to  do  our  job  a  little  bit  better.  Parents  and 
others  will  expect  "Johnny"  to  get  a  little  more 
attention  from  his  teacher,  to  make  a  little  bet- 
ter progress,  and  to  learn  a  little  more  than  he 
did  last  year.  Of  course,  you  say,  teachers  have 
been  giving  all  they  could  when  their  salaries 
were  lower.  And  this  is  perhaps  true  in  most 
instances.  Our  point,  however,  is  that  now 
since  salaries  are  better,  the  eyes  of  the  public 
will  be  more  critical  of  the  service  rendered  by 
all  school  people.  We  should  be  "on  our  toes", 
therefore,  in  the  performance  of  our  respective 
duties  to  the  fullest,  to  the  end  that  the  child 
opportunities  of  the  State  may  also  be  substan- 
tially increased  by  reason  of  the  increase  in 
salaries  granted  us  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949. 

proper  arrangement  of  all  new  schoolhouses 
both  inside  and  outside  before  construction 
begins. 


Superintendents  Meet 
at  Mars  Hill 

More  than  400  superintendents,  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  their  wives  and  friends 
attended  the  conference  of  superintend- 
dents  at  Mars  Hill.  August  17-19. 

This  conference  is  sponsored  annually 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instructon.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  who  pre- 
sided over  all  meetings. 

An  address  by  Dr.  Ellen  Winston. 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
featured  the  first  session  of  the  con- 
ference. At  other  sessions  there  were 
discussions  of  current  problems  in  pub- 
lic education  by  staff  members  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
from  the  Controller's  office.  Subjects 
discussed  were  the  insurance  plan, 
handling  school  funds,  the  building  pro- 
gram and  the  instructional  and  health 
programs. 

At  a  banquet  on  Thursday  evening, 
addresses  were  given-  by  Dr.  Andy  Holt, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Tennessee 
Education  Association,  and  Dr.  Carlyle 
Campbell,  President  of  Meredith  Col- 
lege. 

No  conference  was  held  last  year 
because  of  the  polio  epidemic. 


Task  Force  Points  Out 
Unbalance  in  Present 
Federal  Education  Efforts 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
promoting  specialized  programs  and  ig- 
noring the  rounded  interests  of  general 
education. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  task 
force  on  education,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  which  recently 
submitted  its  report  of  100  printed 
pages. 

In  1949,  the  report  points  out,  the 
Federal  Government  appropriated  $28,- 
039,000  for  so-called  curricular  pro- 
grams. Of  this  sum  $27,128,000  went 
for  vocational  education.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  government's  interest  in 
specialized  training,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation vocational  division  is  the  largest 
federal  unit  dealing  with  schools.  This 
same  condition  is  reflected  in  the  states. 

"Such  administrative  unbalance  at 
both  the  federal  and  state  level  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  those  who  desire 
curricular  balance  in  our  schools,"  says 
the  task  force.  It  made  clear  that  it 
does  not  oppose  vocational  education. 
It  merely  argues  for  greater  interest 
in  general  education  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government. 


Federal  Government  Spends 
$2.5  Billion  on  Education 

Federal  funds  expended  for  all  edu- 
cational purposes,  including  the  educa- 
tion of  veterans  are  at  present  at  an 
all  time  high  of  over  $2.5  billion. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  findings  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  Education, 
recently  reported  to  the  President. 

The  major  purposes  of  these  expendi- 
tures, according  to  this  Commission.,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Federal  activities  concerning  all 
levels  of  education — such  as  education 
of  veterans,  institutional  on-farm  train- 
ing, vocational  and  physical  rehabilita- 
tion, and  education  in  non-military 
subjects  within  the  military  establish- 
ments— over  $2  billion. 

2.  Federal  activities  clearly  related 
to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion—$166  million. 

3.  Federal  activities  clearly  related 
to   higher   education — $257    million. 

In  addition,  the  report  states,  the 
Federal  Government  has  rendered  con- 
siderable assistance  to  education  in  non- 
budgetary  items,  particularly  since  the 
recent  war.  For  example,  surplus  prop- 
erty initially  valued  at  $646,663,358  was 
made  available  to  educational  institu- 
tions from  1946  to  1948. 


TABLE  SHOWS  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR 
FOUR  YEAR  PERIOD 

$25  Million  Annual  Increase 

The  accompanying  table  shows  appropriations  by  the  General  Assembly  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
four  years. 

Increase  of  funds  appropriated  annually  for  the  ensuing  biennium  was  approximately  $25  million  greater  than  years  for 
the  preceding  biennium. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  —  FOUR  YEARS 

Fund  or  Purpose                                                             1947-48                                    *1948-49                                       1949-50  1950-51 

Nine  Months  School  Fund $58,955,724                      .  $60,412,957                         $  82.273,494  $83,520,899 

Purchase  of  School  Buses 2,109,500                             1,740,000                              2,040,000  2,215,000 

Purchase  of  Free  Textbooks! 820,000                              739,348                                900,000  900,000 

Vocational    Education!-. 1,540,763                             1,523,763                               2.421,902  2  470.685 

Sub-total ._.._  $63,425,987                         $64,416,068                        $  87,635,396  $.89,106,584 

State  Board  of  Education 110.770                                109,220                                 178,725  176,075 

Insurance  Fundi 50,000  

Advertising  for  Teachers 3,000  

170,780                               170,385                                 260,005  258,505 

Department    of   Public   Instruction i ■ 

Sub-total $      281,550                        $      279,605                         $        491,730  -           $      434,580 

Rehabilitation  Maintenance 15,000                                15,000                                  20.000  20,000 

Redemption  of  Special  Building  Bonds 66,355                                  100,788  243,183 

State  Aid  for  School  BuildingsJ 25,000^000  

Sub-total. $        15,000                         $        81,355                         $  25,120.788  $      263,183 

Grand  Total $63,722,537                         $64,777,028                         $113,247,914  $89,804,347 

*Does  not  include  $9,019,001  supplemental  appropriation   for  20%    increase  in  salaries  for  %  of  year  made  by  the  1949  General  Assembly, 
t Includes  State  administration. 
JThese  will  extend  beyond  one  year. 
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Boards  Adopt  Joint 
School  Health  Program 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health  have  re- 
cently adopted  a  joint  plan  for  opera- 
tion of  the  State  school  health  program. 

This  program  was  made  possible  by 
action  of  the  1949  General  Assembly 
in  appropriating  $550,000  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  health  educa- 
tion, and  the  allocation-  of  $326,211  to 
county  health  departments  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  school  health  pur- 
poses. 

Responsibility  for  supervising  the 
program  is  divided  between  the  two 
State  agencies  as  follows:  (1)  The 
State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  technical  quali- 
fications ami  duties  of  the  professional 
personnel,  such  as  physicians,  nurses, 
hearing  technicians,  sanitarians,  den- 
tists and  laboratory  workers.  (2)  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  have  general  supervision  of  the 
educational  aspects  of  all  health  ser- 
vices to  insure  that  educational  possi- 
bilities of  health  services  are  adequately 
utilized.  (3)  The  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  shall  be  jointly  responsible 
for:  (a)  The  definition-  of  health  prob- 
lems, (b)  the  work  of  health  educators, 
(c)  the  administration  of  the  program, 
and  (d)  schedules  of  service  personnel 
working  in  schools. 

The  School-Health  Coordinating  Ser- 
vice, a  joint  agency  of  the  two  State 
agencies,  will  have  the  responsibility 
for  general  supervision  and  promotion 
of  the  program.  Charles  E.  Spencer 
and  Dr.  C.  P.  Stevick  are  Co-directors 
of  this  Service. 


Guidance  Officials 
May  Get  Handbooks 

The  new  editions  of  the  following 
guidance  Handbooks,  which  will  soon 
be  off  the  press,  will  be  sent  to  Guid- 
ance Officers  and  Teachers,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  National  Council,  838  Sev- 
enteenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C,  without)  cost: 

1 — Home  Study  Blue  Book  and  Di- 
rectory of  Private  Home  Study 
Schools  and  Courses,  32  p.  and 
cover. 

2 — Approved  Technical  Institutes,  56 
p.  and  cover. 

3 — Directory  of  Private  Business 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  32 
p.  and  cover. 


27,614  Teachers  and 

North  Carolina  employed  a  total  of 
27.614  teachers  and  principals  last  year, 
1948-49.  recent  tabulations  show. 

Of  this  number  the  State  partici- 
pated in  the  salaries  of  25,607  from  the 
Nine  Months  School  Fund  and  1 047 
from  vocational  funds.  Local  sources 
supplied  funds  for   the   remaining  960. 

According  to  race,  there  were  20,036 
white  teachers  and  principals  and  7.578 
Negroes.  1,364  of  the  number  were  prin- 
cipals, 472  in  elementary  schools  and 
892  in  high  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  these 
figures  by  the  several  classifications : 

INSTKUCTIONAL   PERSONNEL, 
1948-49 

A.  State  Personnel 

Employed:  White     Colored    Total 

1.  Teachers— 

a.  Elementary  13,484      5,906      19,390 

b.  High  School     3,781       1,072         4,853 

Total  17,265       6,978       24,243 

2.  Principals— 

a.  Elementary.      374  98  472 

b.  High  School         684  208  892 

Total     1,058  306  1,364 

3.  Total  Teachers 

&  Princ— 

a.  Elementary   13,858       6,280       19.862 

b.  High  School-   4,465       1,280         5.745 

Total 18,323       7,284       25,607 

B.  Vocational  & 

I, in-ill  Positions: 

1.  Vocational 829  218         1,047 

2.  Local. _       884  76  960 

Total— 1.713  294         2,007 

Total  Personnel 

Employed 20,036       7,578       27.614 


Awards  Offered  for  Best 
Teacher  Travel  Articles 

Teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
librarians  are  invited  to  submit  articles 
based  on  their  travels  for  the  second 
annual  Scholastic  Teacher  Travel  Story 
Awards.  Nine  award-winning  manu- 
scripts will  be  published  in  successive 
issues  of  Scholastic  Teacher  monthly 
magazine.  Each  author  will  receive  $25. 

Manuscripts  will  be  accepted  as  early 
as  September  1,  1949  but  not  later  than 
February  1.  1950.  Length  :  800  to  1,000 
words.  Photographs,  if  available,  should 
accompany  manuscripts.  Judges  are  the 
editors  of  Scholastic  Magazines. 

Send  manuscripts  to  Travel  Editor. 
Scholastic  Teacher  Magazine.  7  East 
12th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Principals  Employed 

Department  Conducts 
Administrative  Conferences 

Conferences  for  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  principals  and  supervisors 
of  schools  for  the  white  race  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  during  August  and 
September.  They  will  be  continued 
through  October. 

There  meetings,  according  to  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith.  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion, are  held  to  promote  and  stimulate 
more  effective  teaching,  organization 
and  administration  in  all  our  schools. 

Discussion  at  these  conferences  has 
been  based  upon  the  following  topics  : 
(1)  The  principals'  preliminary  and 
annual  reports  for  the  session  ;  (2)  the 
work  of  the  "helping  teacher"  or  super- 
visor:  (3)  new  legislation  affecting 
teachers  and  the  instructional  program 
and  (4)  the  Handbook  for  Elementary 
and   Secondary  Schools. 


Board  Commends 

Dr.  Dougherty  for 

50- Years'  Service  Record 

A  resolution  commending  Dr.  B.  B. 
Dougherty.  President  of  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College  and  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  was 
passed  by  the  Board  at  its  July  14th 
meeting. 

The  resolution,  which  follows,  was  in 
tribute  to  Dr.  Dougherty's  50  years 
record  as  head  of  the  college  which 
lit-  heads : 

"Whereas.  Dr.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  Board  since 
its  inception-  as  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  in  1027,  has  given  50  years 
of  service  to  the  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College,  of  which  institution 
he  is  its  founder  and  only  President : 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  most  graciously  commends 
Dr.  Dougherty  for  the  faithful  work 
which  he  has  rendered  both  in  build- 
ing and  in  efficiently  operating  the  great 
educational  institution  which  he  now 
heads.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that 
the  purpose  of  this  institution  in  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  has  been  nobly  fulfilled  under 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Dr. 
Dougherty.  We  heartily  commend  him, 
therefore,  for  his  long  and  faithful 
service." 


SEPTEMBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FORTY-NINE 


IPI  Will  Sponsor  14th  Annual  Essay  Contest 


For  the  14th  consecutive  year,  Inter- 
national Printing  Ink  will  sponsor  the 
annual  I.P.I.  Essay  Contest  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association.  Additional  cash 
and  other  prizes  have  been  approved  for 
both  national  winners  and  printed  essay 
award  winners  in  the  1949-1950  contest. 
There  is  also  a  brand  new  feature  to 
the  contest  this  year.  A  total  of  $500.00 
in  prizes  is  offered  for  the  best  designs 
for  the  new  Certificate  of  Horror. 

The  Annual  IPI  Essay  Contest  is 
strictly  an  educational  activity  designed 
to  focus  attention  on  the  importance  of 
printing  and  printing  education,  par- 
ticularly in  secondary  schools.  Its  aim 
is  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  graphic 
arts  and  in  related  fields. 

For  the  subject  of  this  year's  contest 
the  sponsors  have  chosen  COLOR 
PRINTING  AS  AN  ECONOMIC 
FORCE. 

They  may  write  on  any  phase  of  the 
main  topic  which  interests  them.  Here 
are  some  suggestions : 

How  Color  Printing  Helps  the  Farmer 
Sell  his  Products 

Color  Printing  and  Home  Decora- 
tions 

The  Effect  of  Color  Printing  on  the 
Textile  Industry 

How  Color  Printing  Affects  Style 
Changes 

The  Power  of  Color  Printing  in  Mer- 
chandising 

Color  Printing  in  Mail  Order  Selling 

How  Color  in  Packaging  Boost  Sales 

How  Color  Printing  Helps  Develop 
New  Eating  Habits 

Color  Printing  and  the  Demand  for 
Better  Homes 

Color  Printing  and  the  Building  of 
New  Health  Habits 

Color  Printing  and  the  Creation  of 
New  Industries 

Here  are  the  national  prizes  :  1st  prize, 
$500.00;  2nd  prize,  $250.00;  3rd  prize, 
$100.00 ;  4th  prize,  $50.00  and  5th  prize, 
$25.00. 

In  addition  to  these  national  prizes, 
local  awards  will  be  made,  as  in  the 
past,  for  best  papers  submitted  at  each 
school.  The  local  awards  will  be  sent 
out  as  soon  as  possible  after  entries 
have  been  received. 

Pins  for  National  and  Local  Winners : 
To  each  of  the  first  five  national  win- 
ners, special  gold  lapel  pins  will  be 
awarded  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
list  of  prizes.  Other  national  winners 
will   receive   silver   lapel   pins   and   all 


Paul  Reid  Named 
President  Western 
Carolina  Teachers  College 

Paul  A.  Reid,  Controller  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  was  recently 
named  President  of  Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College  at  Cullowhee  by  its 
board  of  trustees. 

Reid  resigned  from  his  job  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  C.  D.  Douglas,  who  was 
promoted  by  the  Board  to  the  Control- 
ler's office  from  the  Division  of  Auditing 
and  Accounting. 

Western  Carolina  had  been  without 
a  president  since  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  T. 
Hunter  approximately  two  years  ago. 
The  office  has  been  filled  on  an  acting 
basis  by  Dean  W.  E.  Bird. 

A  native  of  Pilot  Mountain,  Surry 
County,  Reid  holds  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  an  elementary 
teacher  at  Pilot  Mountain  for  four 
years,  business  manager  and  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
schools  for  six  years,  principal  of 
the  Needham  Broughton  High  School, 
Raleigh,  three  years,  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  Elizabeth  City  Schools  two 
and  a  half  years  before  becoming  Con- 
troller for  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  February  1,  1944. 


local  winners  will  receive  bronze  lapel 
pins. 

Who  may  enter  the  contest :  Entrants 
must  be  registered  students  in  the  fresh- 
man, sophomore,  junior  or  senior  class 
of  any  accredited  high  school,  trade 
school  or  preparatory  school.  Junior 
high  students  in  the  ninth  grade  (equi- 
valent to  high  school  freshmen)  may 
enter  the  contest.  Entrants  must  not  be 
more  than  21  years  old  on  January  1st, 
1950,  and  they  must  also  be  registered 
students  in  their  respective  schools  on 
that  date. 

Information  concerning  this  contest 
will  be  mailed  to  each  high  school. 

The  local  judging  should  be  completed 
by  midnight,  January  14,  1950,  and  the 
essays  of  the  two  local  winners  should 
be  forwarded  by  that  date  to: 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Hartman,  Educational 
Director,  National  Graphic  Arts  Educa- 
tion Association,  412  National  Savings 
and  Trust  Building,  719  Fifteenth  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Prizes  for  local  winners  will  be  sent 
to  each  school  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  essays  have  been  received  by  Mr. 
Hartman, 


Future  Homemakers 
Issue  Handbook 

A  State  Handbook  has  been  issued  by 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America. 

This  25-page  mimeographed  booklet 
contains  the  Future  Homemakers' 
creed,  emblem,  flower,  colors,  degrees 
of  achievement,  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  suggestions  to  chapters  for  a 
program  of  work,  publications  and  cere- 
monies. 


Making  Democracy  Work 
is  American  Education 
Week  Theme 

The  theme  for  the  29th  observance  of 
American  Education  Week,  November 
6-12,  is  Making  Democracy  Work.  Top 
billing  will  be  given  to  schools  and  col- 
leges and  their  vital  role  in  building  our 
American  way  of  life. 

American  Education  Week  is  a  time 
to  review  the  history,  purposes,  and 
achievements  of  the  schools ;  canvass 
their  needs  and  problems ;  sharpen  citi- 
zen interest  in  securing  necessary  im- 
provements; and  strengthen  home  and 
school  relationships.  In  a  world  beset 
with  the  problems  of  building  a  lasting 
peace,  our  schools  and  colleges  face 
gigantic  tasks  in  helping  to  prepare  to- 
day's children  for  missions  of  their  day. 

The  daily  topics  point  up  the  worth  of 
the  individual,  educational  opportunity, 
responsible  citizenship,  health  and 
safety,  home  and  community  obligations, 
our  freedom  and  security,  and  the  next 
decade  in  education.  They  lend  them- 
selves to  Sunday  programs  at  the 
churches,  classroom  demonstrations, 
radio  broadcasts,  newspaper  features, 
public  meetings,  and  other  school  and 
community  events.  Developments  in 
teacher  recruitment,  program  enrich- 
ment, audio-visual  instruction,  and  in 
teaching  human  relations  and  civic  edu- 
cation may  well  be  reported.  Discussion 
of  the  effects  of  swelling  enrollments 
upon  the  curriculum,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, teacher  load,  and  finances  would 
be  most  appropriate. 

Fullblown  programs  of  action  cannot 
be  developed  in  one  short  week,  but  the 
groundwork  for  future  developments 
can  be  laid  in  the  form  of  clear  under- 
standings of  pressing  needs  and  greater 
concern  for  meeting  them  promptly  and 
fully. 

For  a  list  of  the  special  helps  which 
have  been  made  available  at  nominal 
cost  to  help  planning  committees  de- 
velop their  programs  and  enliven  their 
projects,  write  direct  to  the  National 
Education  Association. 
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Department  to  Print 
Bulletin  on  Life 
Adjustment  Education 

A  bulletin  on  Life  Adjustment  Edu- 
cation is  to  be  printed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  it  was  re- 
cently announced  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

First  steps  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bulletin  were  taken  several  weeks  ago 
by  the  State  Steering  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  Superintendent  Erwin  to 
collect  suitable  material. 

The  bulletin,  according  to  J.  Warren 
Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  is 
to  be  used  in  the  promotion  of  Life 
Adjustment  Education  in  the  public- 
schools.  Life  Adjustment  Education,  as 
defined  by  the  National  Commission,  is 
that  education  "which  better  equips 
all  American  youth  to  live  democratic- 
ally, with  satisfaction  to  themselves 
and  profit  to  society  as  home  members, 
workers,  and  citizens." 

The  State  Steering  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent examples  of  Life  Adjustment 
Education  being  practiced  in  the 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  there- 
fore requested  such  schools  to  send 
in  pictures  and  a  brief  written  de- 
scription of  their  programs.  Examples 
may  be  taken  from  any  school  activity : 
science,  health,  boy-girl  relationships, 
music,  language,  work  experience,  vo- 
cational training,  family  life  relation- 
ships, physical  education,  history,  guid- 
ance, or  industrial  arts. 

Dentists  Inspect  Mouths 
of  5,924  Pupils  in  June 

Dentists  of  the  Oral  Hygiene  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
visited  thirty-one  North  Carolina 
schools  in  June  and  inspected  the 
mouths  of  5,924  pupils.  Of  this  number, 
3,015  whose  parents  were  not  in  a 
position  to  pay,  received  dental  cor- 
rections, according  to  a  report  filed 
with  the  State  Health  Officer  by  the 
Director  of  the  Division. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children 
treated,  it  was  necessary  for  285  to 
make  more  than  one  visit  to  the  school 
dentist.  During  the  month,  the  total 
number  of  dental  operations,  including 
teeth  filling,  cleaning  and  extracting, 
was  14,254.  School  dentists  referred 
2,004  children  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  pay  to  private  practitioners. 
Lecturers  given  by  school  dentists  were 
attended  by  4,621  pupils. 


Radio  Scripts  Explore  the  Prevention  of  War 

Are  we  repeating  the  mistakes  of  World  War  I?  How  can  we  prevent  a  third 
world  war?  These  challenging  questions  are  answered  in  a  new  series  of  radio 
scripts  released  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  III,  a  non-profit, 
educational  organization. 

Each  script  is  a  complete  15-minute  dramatisation,  highlighting  current  develop- 
ments in  world  affairs  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  Germany.  Dialogue 
is  simply  written  for  four  or  five  clmracters. 

The  scripts  can  be  used  on  or  off  the  air.  They  are  especially  effective  as  pro- 
gram material  for  club  meetings,  school  assemblies,  radio  workshops,  little  theatres, 
and  community  centers.  Teachers  of  history,  current  events,  English  speech,  and 
dramatics  will  find  the  series  helpful  in  classroom  work. 

For  free  copies,  write  the  Radio  Department,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
War  III,  515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Bulletin  Shows  Foreign 
News  of  Education 

News  of  the  educational  situation  or 
happenings  in  the  field  of  education  are 
presented  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Education,  Geneva. 
Some  recent  news  items  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Equador.  The  fundamental  campaign 
has  already  yielded  excellent  results. 
During  1947  the  number  of  illiterates 
who  learned  to  read  and  to  write 
amounted  to  37.200. 

France.  The  continued  increase  in  the 
birth  rate  is  causing  serious  difficulties 
in  connection  with  primary  schools. 

Greenland.  Education  is  compulsory 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  14  years. 

Guatemala.  The  ministry  of  National 
Education  has  opened  a  certain  number 
of  holiday  camps  in  various  parts  of 
the   country. 

Japan.  Up  to  15th  April,  about  two 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  year,  approximately  65,491,634 
copies  of  textbooks  had  been  distri- 
buted to  pupils  in  primary  and  secon- 
dary schools. 

Portugal.  The  Portuguese  school  au- 
thorities are  now  intensifying  their 
campaign  to  provide  more  school  can- 
teens. These  canteens  do  not  only  pro- 
vide meals  for  the  school  children,  but 
they  also  deal  out  clothes. 

Sweden.  Physical  education  or — as 
the  Swedes  prefer  to  call  it — gymnas- 
tics with  games  and  sports,  is  a  com- 
pulsory subject  during  the  whole  school 
life  in  all  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Super- 
visory Board  of  Trade  Schools. 

Switzerland.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  various  conferences  of 
secondary  school  teachers  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  a  general  ten- 
dency "to  humanize"  secondary  educa- 
tion in  Switzerland  is  now  becoming 
more  noticeable. 


Health  Board  Adopts 
Plan  for  Health  Work 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has 
adopted  a  plan  for  the  allocation  of 
the  $800,000  in  new  money  provided  by 
the  Legislature,  each  year  of  the  com- 
ing biennium,  for  the  improvement  of 
local  health  work  in  the  State. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  plan-  adopted 
provides  for  $3,000  a  year  to  each  of 
the  100  counties  of  the  State:  .$500  a 
year  for  each  county  conducting  a 
twenty-week's  oral  hygiene  program ; 
$250  a  year  for  each  county  conducting 
a  ten-week's  oral  hygiene  program,  40c 
for  each  school  child,  based  on  average 
daily  membership,  in  each  health  juris- 
diction. 

The  venereal  disease  fund  of  $175,000 
a  year  and  federal  funds  will  be  allo- 
cated as  in  the  past.  There  will  be  an 
additional  fund  which  will  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  population  aird  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  amount  to  5c  to  8c 
per  capita. 


Douglas  Becomes  Controller 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Auditing  and  Accounting,  was 
named  Controller  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  a  called  meeting  on  Au- 
gust 16. 

Douglas  succeeds  Paul  A.  Reid  who 
recently  resigned  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  Western  Carolina  Teachers 
College,  Cullowhee.  He  took  over  the 
new  job  on  September  1. 

A  native  of  Surry  County.  Douglas 
came  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  1920,  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  Trinity  College.  In  1923,  he 
succeeded  A.  S.  Brower  as  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Finance,  which  post  he 
held  until  1939,  when  he  went  with  the 
State  School  Commission  as  its  chief 
auditor. 
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Committee  Selects  100  American  Books 


These  are  the  one  hundred  books  se- 
lected from  the  nominations  of  2,000 
prominent  Americans  as  representative 
of  America's  life,  her  people,  their 
struggles,    attainments   and   ideals. 

FICTION— A  Goodly  Heritage,  Mary 
Ellen  Chase;  A  Lantern  In  Her  Hand, 
Aldrich ;  Alice  Adams,  Booth  Tarking- 
ton ;  The  American,  Howard  Fast ; 
Arrowsmith.  Sinclair  Lewis ;  Arundel, 
Kenneth  Roberts  ;  Barren  Ground,  Ellen 
Glasgow ;  Cimarron.  Edna  Ferber ;  Col- 
lected Stories,  Ring  Lardner ;  The 
Covered  Wagon,  Emerson  Hough ;  Death 
Comes  For  The  Archbishop,  Willa 
Cather  ;  Drums  Along  The  Mohawk,  Ed- 
monds ;  Ethan  Frome,  Edith  Wharton ; 
The  Four  Million,  O.  Henry  ;  The  Forest 
And  The  Fort,  Hervey  Allen ;  The  Free 
Man,  Conrad  Richter ;  Freedom  Road, 
Howard  Fast ;  The  Great  Meadow, 
Roberts ;  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  John 
Steinbeck ;  Giants  In  The  Earth.  Ole 
Rolvang;  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster, 
Eggleston ;  Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark 
Twain ;  The  Immortal  Wife,  Irving 
Stone;  Journey  In  The  Dark,  Martin 
Flavin  ;  Let  The  Hurricane  Roar,  Lane; 
Last  of  The  Mohicans,  Cooper;  Look 
Homeward,  Angel,  Thomas  Wolfe;  The 
Late  George  Apley,  Marpuand ;  The 
Man  Without  A  Country,  Hale;  My  An- 
tonia,  Willa  Cather ;  Moby  Dick,  Her- 
man Melville;  Northwest  Passage, 
Kenneth  Roberts ;  The  Octopus,  Frank 
Norris;  O  Pioneers,  Willa  Cather;  Old 
Creole  Days,  George  W.  Cable ;  The  Ox 
Bow  Incident,  Clark ;  Rabble  in  Arms, 
Kenneth  Roberts ;  Red  Badge  Of  Cour- 
age, Stephen  Crane;  Ruggles  of  Red 
Gap,  Wilson ;  So  Big,  Edna  Ferber ; 
Tales  Of  The  Gold  Rush,  Bret  Harte ; 
The  Trees,  Conrad  Richter;  U.  S.  A., 
John  Dos  Passos;  Valley  of  Decision, 
Marcia  Davenport;  Vein  of  Iron,  Ellen 
Glasgow. 

POETRY— Collected  Poems,  Robert 
Frost ;  Collected  Poems,  Longfellow ; 
John  Brown's  Body,  Benet ;  Leaves  Of 
Grass,  Walt  Whitman  ;  The  People,  Yes, 
Carl   Sandburg. 

PLAYS  —  Ah,  Wilderness.  Eugene 
O'Neill;  Our  Town,  Thornton  Wilder; 
Yellow  Jack,  Sidney  C.  Howard. 

BIOGRAPHY,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY— 
A  Son  Of  The  Middle  Border,  Garland ; 
Admiral  Of  The  Ocean  Sea,  Morison ; 
Andrew  Jackson,  Marquis  James;  The 
Americanization  Of  Edward  Bok  ;  Auto- 
biography Of  William  Allen  White ; 
Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens ; 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Carl  Van  Doren ; 
Citizen  Tom  Paine,  Howard  Fast ;  Con- 
necticut Yankee,  Wilbur  L.  Cross ;  The 
Education    Of    Henry    Adams ;    George 


Washington,  Woodward  ;  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  Holt ;  Life  With  Father, 
Clarence  Day  ;  Long  Remembered,  Mac- 
Kinlay  Kantor;  The  Making  Of  An 
American,  Riis ;  Native  Son,  Richard 
Wright;  Paul  Revere  And  The  World 
He  Lived  In,  Esther  Forbes ;  The 
Prairie  Years,  Carl  Sandburg;  The 
Raven,  Marquis  James ;  Sherman, 
Fighting  Prophet,  Lewis;  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Henry  F.  Pringle;  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Claude  G.  Bowers ;  Up  From 
Slavery,  Booker  T.  Washington ;  We 
Who  Built  America.  Carl  F.  Wittke ; 
The  World  Of  Washington  Irving,  Van 
Wyck  Brooks ;  Yankee  From  Olympus, 
Bowen. 

ESSAYS,  HISTORY,  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS— A  Sub  Treasury  of  American 
Humor,  E.  B.  and  K.  S.  White;  A 
Treasury  Of  American  Folklore,  B.  A. 
Botkin  ;  The  American  Language,  H.  L. 
Mencken  ;  The  Epic  Of  America,  Adams  ; 
Essays,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson ;  From 
Many  Lands,  Louis  Adamic;  The 
Ground  We  Stand  On,  Dos  Passos; 
Home  Country,  Ernie  Pyle ;  Inside 
U.  S.  A.,  John  Gunther;  Life  On  The 
Mississippi,  Mark  Twain ;  The  Lincoln 
Reader,  Paul  M.  Angle ;  Main  Currents 
In  American  Thought,  V.  L.  Parrington  ; 
Only  Yesterday,  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  ; 
The  Oregon  Trail,  Francis  Parkman; 
The  Republic,  Charles  A.  Beard;  The 
Rise  Of  American  Civilization,  Charles 
A.  and  Mary  Beard;  Walden,  Henry 
David  Thoreau;  The  Way  Our  People 
Lived,  Woodward :  The  Winning  Of 
The  West,  Roosevelt ;  The  Year  Of  De- 
cision, Bernard  De  Voto. 


Don't  Worry 


What  professional  men  ami  wo- 
men worry  about  at  different  ages 
has  been  charted  by  psychologists. 

At  age  26,  professionals  worry 
about  making  a  good  impression  on 
people. 

At  30.  they  worry  about  job  se- 
curity and  economic  problems — and 
this  regardless  of  whether  they  live 
during  prosperity  or  depression. 

At  38,  health  is  their  chief  worry ; 
at  41,  it's  political  issues ;  at  42.  wife 
or  husband  troubles ;  and  at  45,  they 
are  troubled  about  giving  up  life- 
long ambitions. 

After  that,  major  worry  concerns 
health. 

Now  that  you  know  the  "lifetime 
worry  pattern,"  don't  worry  about 
it.  —  Educator's  Washington  Dis- 
patch. 


Five  N.  C.  High  School 
Papers  Get  Awards 

Five  North  Carolina  high  school 
papers  have  been  awarded  the  certificate 
of  honor  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  the  Columbia  Scholas- 
tic Press  Association  for  their  entries 
in  the  1948-49  School  Press  Project. 
Papers  winning  the  award  and  the 
school  they  represent  are :  "The  Black- 
bird," Rocky  Mount  High  School,  Rocky 
Mount;  "Hanes  Hi  Rada,"  Hanes  High 
School,  Winston-Salem ;  "Gray  Light," 
Gray  High  School,  Winston-Salem ; 
"The  High  Rocket,"  Durham  High 
School,  Durham ;  and  the  "Pine  Whis- 
pers," R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School, 
Winston- Salem.  Three  hundred  fifty- 
four  papers  from  38  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were 
entered  in  the  project. 

The  awards  were  presented  to  each 
paper  in  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  its  contribution  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  tuberculosis  and  of  the  role 
the  Christmas  Seal  plays  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  this  disease. 

This  Will  Make 
Latin  Teachers  Mad 

As  a  basis  for  the  study  of  other 
languages  Latin  has  been  found  actu- 
ally less  advantageous  than  a  modern 
language  whether  it  be  German.  French, 
or  Spanish.  Authority  for  statement  is 
Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Kettelkamp  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Education. 

In  a  bulletin  just  published  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Service.  Dr.  Kettelkamp 
has  reported  results  of  a  study  made  in 
several  Illinois  high  schools.  Grade- 
average  data  covering  the  four  langu- 
ages commonly  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools — taken  in  all  possible  se- 
quences— showed  that  students  having 
had  one  foreign-  language  nearly  al- 
ways made  some  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  their  work  when  studying 
a  second  language. 

The  amount  of  improvement  was  not 
particularly  favorable  to  any  one  langu- 
age, according  to  Dr.  Kettelkamp's  data. 

"No  one  language  stands  out  as  su- 
perior in  preparation  of  students  for  a 
second  language.  The  claim  that  Latin 
is  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  study- 
ins  a  modern  language  does  not  seem 
warranted." 

Latin  should  be  studied  for  its  worth- 
while contributions  to  the  learner 
which  are  transferable  to  other  studies 
such  as  history,  literature,  sociology 
and  fine  arts,  Dr.  Kettelkamp  points 
out. 
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Former  Board  Member  Dies 

Ryan  McBryde,  former  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  died 
early  in  July  at  his  home  in  Raeford. 
The  State  Board  authorized  its  secre- 
tary to  write  a  letter  of  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  McBryde. 

Educator  Urges  High 
Schools  to  Revamp  Courses 

Calling  upon  the  nation's  high  schools 
to  "revamp  their  courses  completely," 
William  G.  Brink,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Northwestern  University,  Evan- 
ston,  111.,  declared  that  the  reason  that 
553  out  of  every  1,000  pupils,  or  more 
than  a  million  a  year,  drop  out  of  high 
school  before  graduation  is  that  they 
fail  to  find  school  programs  interesting, 
satisfying  and  challenging  to  them.  Pro- 
fessor Brink  recently  surveyed  a  num- 
ber of  public  high  schools  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

Citizenship  training  is  the  weakest 
link  in  our  education  program,  he  as- 
serted, adding  that  too  frequently  re- 
quired history  and  civics  classes  are 
little  more  than  exercises  in  memory 
without  stress  on  interpretation  and 
relationship  to  the  contemporary  scene. 
Few  help  a  youth  to  fill  his  place  in 
society. 

"High  schools,"  he  continued,  "should 
institute  more  realistic  methods  of  in- 
struction, emphasize  improvement  of 
reading  skills  and  develop  among  the 
pupils  satisfactory  study  and  leisure 
time  habits.  The  student  should  be 
taught  in  school  to  acquire  salable 
skills  and  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  economic  life.  High  schools  should 
make  him  familiar  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  science;  cultivate  in  him  an 
appreciation  of  art,  literature,  music 
and  nature,  and  develop  this  competency 
in  the  various  areas  of  communication 
— reading,  writing,  listening  and  speak- 
ing. He  should  learn  to  purchase  and 
use  goods  and  services  wisely  and  to 
have  respect  for  human  personality,  so 
that  he  will  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
tolerance,  co-operation  and  good  will." 

Moreover,  added  Professor  Brink,  the 
school  should  plan  courses  which  serve 
the  needs  of  the  whole  community.  This 
can  be  done  by  sponsoring  adult  educa- 
tion programs  and  strong  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  for  students  and  by  study- 
ing job  opportunities  of  the  neighborhood 
and  elsewhere  to  provide  realistic 
vocational  training. — Trends  in  Educa- 
tion-Industry Co-operation. 


Geography  Teachers 
To  Meet  in  November 

The  National  Council  of  Geography 
Teachers  will  hold  its  animal  confer- 
ence on  November  25  and  26  1949.  at 
Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  Cleveland  in 
response  to  the  invitation-  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  Kent  University, 
and  Oberlin  College. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor.  president  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  animal 
banquet  to  be  held  Friday  evening, 
November  25.  Dr.  Grosvenor  will  give 
a  review  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
explorations  conducted  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  will  illustrate 
his  talk  with  Foine  very  beautiful  and 
unusual  motion  pictures. 

A  general  session  will  be  devoted  to 
areas  of  the  world  of  critical  import- 
ance in  the  news.  A  number  of  out- 
standing geographers  will  speak,  among 
whom  will  be  Dr.  Samuel  Van  Valken- 
burg  of  Clark  University  and  Dr.  Rod- 
erick Peattie  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Other  scheduled  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
Edith  Parker.  University  of  Chicago, 
"Problems  of  Elementary  School  Teach- 
ing" :  Miss  Zoe  A.  Thralls.  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  "Problems  of  High 
School  Teaching" ;  Dr.  Lewis  F. 
Thomas,  Washington-  University,  "Prob- 
lems of  Teaching  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities." Final  program  plans  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future. 


Department  Gives  Items 
that  May  be  Purchased 
from  Library  Fund 

Items  for  which  funds  allotted  for 
school  library  maintenance  may  be  ex- 
pended are  given  in-  a  letter  to  county 
and  city  superintendents. 

The  allotment  to  the  units  is  based 
on  39.5c  per  pupil  in  average  daily  mem- 
bership for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1948-49. 

Funds  from  this  source,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service  and 
Eloise  Camp,  State  School  Library  Ad- 
viser, may  be  expended  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  (1)  Replacement  of 
library  books  for  pupils.  (2)  subscrip- 
tions to  magazines  for  pupils,  (3)  re- 
binding  of  library  books,  (4)  library 
supplies  for  organizing  the  book  collec- 
tion, (5)  library  book  mending  ma- 
terials, and  (6)  other  consumable 
library  supplies. 


Navy  Offers  Scholarships 

Two  thousand  college  scholarships 
are  offered  by  the  Navy  to  male  stu- 
dents between-  the  ages  of  17  to  21,  it  is 
announced  by  Captain  Ralph  Earle,  Jr., 
Duke  University  NROTC  Unit,  Durham. 

These  scholarships  are  valued  at 
about  $6,000  each.  To  determine  eligibi- 
lity the  Navy  College  Aptitude  Test 
will  be  given  in  December.  Information 
an-d  application  blanks  for  the  test  will 
be  available  in  September  at  high 
schools  and  naval  activities.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  November. 

Last  year  36,000  boys  competed  for 
the  Navy  College  Scholarships.  Each 
winner  receives  a  four-year  college 
education  in  one  of  52  universities  or 
colleges.  Summer  vacations  are  spent 
on  two-month  cruises  to  foreign  ports. 
Upon  graduation  the  candidate  is  com- 
missioned Ensign.  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
serves  for  a  period  of  two  years  with 
the  fleet.  At  the  end  of  this  two-year 
period  each  NROTC  officer  may  con- 
tinue his  career  in  the  service  or  be 
separated  to  a  Reserve  status. 


430,000  College  Degrees 
Granted  During 
Year  Just  Ended 

Federlal  Security  Administrator  Oscar 
R.  Ewing  announced  recently  that  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  conferred  approximately 
430.000  degrees  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1949— an  all-time  high. 

This  estimate  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  is  based 
upon  returns  from  about  1 000  of  the 
Nation's  1,200  degree-granting  institu- 
tions,  Administrator   Ewing  explained. 

Earl  James  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  said  of  the  survey 
findings,  "This  year's  estimated  total 
of  430,000  college  degrees  tops  last  year's 
previous  high  record  of  319,000  and 
practically  doubles  the  number  in  the 
pre-war  peak  year  of  1939-40.  The  total 
includes  375,000  bachelor's  or  first  pro- 
fessional degrees,  and  55,000  advanced 
degrees,  either  master's  or  doctor's. 
Thirty-eight  per  cen-t  more  bachelor's  or 
first  professional  degrees  were  granted 
in  194849  than  in  1947-48.  The  number 
of  doctor's  degrees  rose  29  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  number  of 
master's  degrees  20  per  cent." 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  all  degrees 
granted  during  the  1948-49  academic- 
year  were  earned  in  private  institutions, 
the  Office  of  Education  report  disclosed. 
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Educator  Advances 
Human  Relations  Program 

An  educational  program  that  will 
build  sound  human  relations  among 
all  our  people  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Kilpatrick,  professor  emeritus 
of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  one  of  the  country's  leading 
educators,  in  a  new  Freedom  Pamphlet, 
"Modern  Education  and  Better  Human 
Relations,"  published  recently. 

Dr.  Kilpatrick's  pamphlet,  fifth  in 
the  Freedom  Pamphlet  series  published 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  shows  how  the  schools 
of  today  can  produce  citizens  who  will 
fully  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men 
with  respect  to  human  rights. 

The  goal  of  the  modern  school,  Dr. 
Kilpatrick  asserts,  should  be  to  teach 
all  children  to  live  together  coopera- 
tively. If  children  of  different  groups 
start  early  to  work  and  plan  together 
they  will  grow  to  respect  each  other 
as  persons,  provided  the  attitudes  of 
teachers  and  parents  do  not  contradict 
the  lessons  in  cooperation  learned  by 
the  children.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  child  from  feel- 
ing unwanted,  for  complexes  can  be 
initiated  which  will  prevent  the  child 
who  is  discriminated  against  from  ad- 
justing normally  to   the   world. 

Older  students,  Dr.  Kilpatrick  writes, 
should  study  the  scientific  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  discrimination,  in  order 
to  understand  fully  that  there  are  no 
inborn  race  differences.  They  should 
be  taught  to  know  and  to  respect  the 
cultural  contributions  of  each  group  as 
well  as  to  understand  the  discrimina- 
tion directed   against  minority  groups. 


Radios  to  Present  Thrift- 
Teaching  Series  for  Children 

"Bill  Squirrel,"  a  52-program  series 
based  on  the  School  Savings  thrift  pro- 
gram, will  be  presented  on  more  than 
700  radio  stations  beginning  early  this 
fall. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  use  this  pro- 
gram as  an  aid  to  teaching  thrift  may 
contact  their  local  stations  for  the  time 
of  presentation.  If  it  is  on  the  air  dur- 
ing school  hours,  it  may  be  heard  in 
connection  with  a  regular  class.  If  on 
the  air  after  school  hours  it  could  be 
used  as  a  home  work  assignment  for 
the  course  in  which  the  teaching  of 
thrift  is  integrated. 

With  appeal  for  adults  as  well  as 
children,  "Bill  Squirrel"  is  by  transcrip 
tion  in  5-minutes  broadcasts. 


A  Smile 


A  Smile 

Costs  nothing, 
But  gives 

Much. 

It  enriches 

Those  who  receive  it, 
Without  making  poorer 

Those  who  give  it. 

It  tales 

But  a  moment. 
But   the  memory  of  it 

8ometim.es   lasts  forever. 

None  of  us 

Is  so  rich  or  mighty 
That  he  can  get  along 

Without  it. 

And  none 

Is  so  poor 
That  he  can  he  made 

Rich  by  it. 

A.  smile 

Creates  happiness  in  the  home 
Fosters  good  will  in  business 

And  is  the  countersign  of  friendship 

It  brings 

Rest  to  the  iveary. 
Cheer  to  the  discouraged, 

Sunshine  to  the  sad 
And   it    is    nature's    best    antidote   for 
trouble. 

Yet  it  cannot 

Be  bought,   begged,   borrowed  or 
stolen, 
For  it  is  something 

That  is  of  no  value  to  anyone 
Until  it  is  given  away. 

Some  people  are  too  tired 

To  give  a  smile. 
Give  them  one  of  yours, 

As  none  needs  a  smile  so  much 
As  he  who  has  no  more  to  give. 

— Anon 


North  Carolina  Ranks 
Fourth  in  Lunchroom 
Participation 

With  34.1  per  cent  of  school  children 
participating,  North  Carolina  ranked 
fourth  among  the  states  in  the  school 
lunch  program  in  1948-49. 

Louisiana  ranked  first  with  54.5  per 
cent  of  the  children  participating  on  the 
program  of  that  state.  Other  two  states 
above  North  Carolina  were  Florida, 
36.7  per  cent ;  and  South  Carolina,  36.5 
per  cent, 


Driver  Institutes  Held 

Three  one-week  driver  institutes  were 
recently  held  throughout  the  State — 
at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Ap- 
palachian Teachers  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity,  Chapel   Hill. 

These  institutes  were  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  John  C.  Noe.  Super- 
visor of  Safety  and  Driver  Education 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  institutes  were  held  July 
25-29  at  Greenville,  August  1-5  at  Boone, 
and  August  8-12  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Such  things  as  traffic  accidents,  driver 
characteristics,  improving  attitudes  of 
young  drivers,  driver  licensing,  traffic 
rules  and  regulations,  motor  vehicle 
maintenance,  and  pupil  transportation 
and  safety  were  discussed. 

As  a  result  of  these  institutes.  64 
additional  high  school  teachers  are  now 
qualified  to  teach  driving  to  students. 


Music  Film  Available 

As  a  guide  to  local  organizations  in- 
terested in  fostering  music,  the  Ameri- 
can Music  Conference,  Chicago,  has  pre- 
pared a  sound  slide-film  in  full  color 
called  "Moving  Ahead  with  Music."  The 
film  will  be  available  on  a  free  loan 
basis  to  all  local  groups,  such  as  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  service  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  veterans'  organizations 
and  others. 

A  companion  to  A.M.C.'s  widely  used 
manual,  also  called  "Moving  Ahead  with 
Music,"  the  slidefilm  outlines  the  basic 
importance  of  music  in  everyone's  life, 
how  many  communities  are  broadening 
the  benefits  of  music,  and  what  local 
groups  can  do  to  bring  about  a  great 
expansion  in  musical  opportunity. - 

The  American  Music  Conference  is  a 
public  service  organization  devoted  to 
bringing  music's  benefits  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition  to  its  own  educational 
and  field  work,  it  has  been  working 
closely  with  groups  of  educators,  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  farm  groups,  ser- 
vice clubs,  women's  clubs  and  other 
civic  bodies.  The  "Moving  Ahead  with 
Music"  manual  and  slidefilm  are  in- 
tended to  implement  the  work  of  such 
groups  in  their  own  communities  by 
providing  the  experience  and  skills  of 
specialists. 

The  film  may  be  ordered  by  writing 
to  the  American  Music  Conference,  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois  and  specifying  available  show- 
ing dates,  the  number  of  persons  likely 
to  see  it  and  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion making  the  request. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Mrs.  Maley 

Serves  as  Workshop 

Bulletin  Chairman 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley.  North  Caro- 
lina's State  Lunchroom  Supervisor, 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Workshop 
Bulletin  Committee  at  the  National 
School  Lunch  Workshop  held  at  Ames. 
Iowa,  in  July. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mrs 
Maley  had  charge  of  getting  out  the 
workshop   bulletin,    The   Willow    Twig. 


Are  You  Interested  in  the  Comics? 

If  you  are  interested  in  studying  the  comics,  an  article  giving  suggestions  for 
studying  this  popular  juvenile  "literature"  in  the  February  North  Carolina 
Parent  Teacher  Bulletin  will  be  helpful. 

The  article.  "Lets  Study  the  Comics,"  is  by  Dr.  J.  Minor  Gwynn,  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  In  this  article  Dr. 
Gwynn  gives  eight  reasons  why  there  is  a  need  for  the  study  of  comics.  Dr. 
Gwynn  also  lists  six  steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  standards  for  judging 
comic  magazines. 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  22  East  38th  St.,  New  York  16,  has  issued  a 
little  pamphlet,  Comics,  Radio,  Movies — And  Children  which  may  be  procured 
at  20  cents  each,  discounts  for  quantities.  This  booklet  tells  the  major  problems 
of  comics,  radio  and  movies  in  a  sound  and  balanced  way. 


Prominent  Laymen  Form 
Commission  To  Help  In 
Public  School  Crisis 

Aroused  by  the  continuing  nation- 
wide crisis  in  the  public  schools,  a 
group  of  prominent  men  and  women 
have  formed  a  National  Citizens  Com- 
mission for  the  Public  Schools  which 
will  work  for  concerted  action  by  citi- 
zens in  their  local  communities,  it  was 
announced  recently. 

The  Commission  has  received  initial 
financial  support  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  General  Education 
Board. 

The  Commission  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  laymen,  many  of  them  out- 
standing in  business,  labor,  law  and 
publishing.  Its  members  are  convinced 
that  because  of  the  grave  challenges 
America  faces  in  today's  world,  the 
prime  need  of  this  country  is  a  wise 
and  informed  citizenry.  For  this  reason 
they  feel  that  the  public  schools  have 
never  before  been  so  important  to  the 
nation  and  that  there  is  a  special 
urgency  in  the  problems  of  the  public 
schools  today. 

The  members  of  the  new  Commission 
point  to  the  lack  of  clarity  in  educa- 
tional goals,  the  shortage  of  trained 
teachers,  overcrowded  classrooms  and 
the  serious  inequalities  of  educational 
opportunity  for  children  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  as  only  a  few  of  the 
public  school  problems  which  should 
be  of  direct  concern  to  us  all. 

The  Commission  is  the  first  inde- 
pendent national  association  of  laymen 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  established  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  as  it  gathers  sufficient  in- 
formation and  knowledge,  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  on  public- 
school  problems  for  local  groups 
throughout  the  country.  The  Commis- 
sion plans  to  cite  outstanding  examples 
of  community  action  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  schools. 


Board  Adds  Two 
New  Divisions 

Two  new  divisions  have  been  added  to 
the  State  offices  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  1949  General  Assem- 
bly. 

A  Division  of  Insurance,  headed  by 
J.  G.  McCracken,  formerly  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Elizabeth  City  Schools,  is 
now  in  operation  administering  the  new 
insurance  law  providing  for  insurance 
of  school  property.  Mr.  McCracken  has 
as  his  assistant  Mr.  T.  B.  Winborne.  As 
of  September  1,  Mr.  McCracken  advises, 
30  units  had  come  into  the  State  Plan. 
Offices  of  this  division  are  located  in 
the  N.C.E.A.  Building  at  111  W.  Morgan 
Street,   Raleigh. 

The  other  new  division  is  concerned 
with  school  surveys  in  connection  with 
the  building  program.  It  is  headed  by 
John  L.  Cameron,  formerly  Adviser  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education.  He  is 
assisted  by  Messrs.  William  P.  Kirk 
ami  J.  Sidney  Duff  as  engineers.  Offices 
of  this  division  are  located  in  the  State 
Capital  Life  Insurance  Building  at  2620 
Hillsboro  Street,  opposite  State  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Department  Holds 
Orientation  Program  for 
New  Superintendents 

A  two-day  orientation  program  for 
new  county  and  city  superintendents 
and  their  office  clerks  was  conducted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  Controller's  office  on 
July  19-20. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  acquaint  new  superintendents  and 
their  secretaries  with  the  personnel  and 
services  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Heads  of  the  various  divi- 
sions appeared  before  the  group  to  ex- 
plain their  work.  About  14  units  were 
represented  at  this  conference. 


Prizes  Will  be  Awarded  for 
Educational  Exhibits  at  Fair 

Six  prizes  of  $100  each  will  be 
awarded  for  educational  exhibits  at  the 
State  Fair  which  is  to  be  held  this  year 
October  18-22. 

Notice  of  educational  exhibits  was 
sent  last  month  to  county  and  city 
superintendents  by  J.  E.  Miller  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Fair  Committee. 

According  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ing exhibits,  any  county  or  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  may  submit  one  ap- 
plication, the  exhibit  to  represent  the 
work  of  one  or  more  schools.  Applica- 
tions will  be  considered  in  the  order 
received. 

Whiteville  Exchanges 
Teacher  With  Britain 

Name  of  the  North  Carolina  teacher 
who  was  selected  to  exchange  teaching 
position  during  the  1949-o0  school  year 
with  one  of  Great  Britain's  teachers 
was  announced  recently  by  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing. 
She  is  Miss  Anna  Elizabeth  Maultsby  of 
Whiteville.  Miss  Kathleen  C.  C.  Flint  of 
the  Osmington  C.  E.  School,  Weymouth, 
Dorset,  will  replace  Miss  Maultsby  at 
Whiteville. 

The  teacher  interchange  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  a  group  of  national 
educational  organizations  through  a 
Committee  on  the  Interchange  of  Teach- 
ers, this  year  will  send  93  United  States 
teachers  to  Great  Britain,  16  to  Canada, 
and  seven  to  France.  Teachers  from 
these  countries,  in  return,  arrived  in 
our  country  during  August  to  teach 
in  schools  of  108  different  cities  in  34 
states. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Earl  James  McGrath  said  recently  that 
this  year's  exchange  program  will  bring 
the  total  number  of  teacher  position 
exchanges  over  a  four-year  period  to 
446.  Exchange  teachers  have  taught  in 
44  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Fire  Prevention  Week 

The  week  of  October  9-15  has  been 
set  aside  as  Fire  Prevention  Week. 

Schools  should  observe  this  week  by 
suitable  programs  irr  order  that  losses 
from  fires  will  be  decreased.  During 
this  week  also  clean-up  drives  should  be 
made  and  attention  should  be  directed 
to  fire  hazards.  Then,  too,  fire  drills 
should  be  practiced. 

Publication  No.  260  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
gives  brief  information  about  fire  drills 
and  fire  prevention  education  in  the 
public  schools. 


State  Board  Chairman 
Announces  Committee 
Appointments 

Lieutenant-Governor  H.  P.  Taylor, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation-, announced  the  following  com- 
mittee appointments  at  the  May  31st 
meeting  of  the  Board : 

1.  Finance:  Mr.  Brower,  Chairman, 
Dr.  Erwin,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Ramsey, 
Mr.   Lineberger,  Mr.  Pritchett. 

2.  Transportation:  Mr.  Lineberger, 
Chairman-,  Mr.  Oliver,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Pritchett,  Mr.  Farrell. 

3.  Curriculum:  Mr.  Martin,  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Farrell,  Dr.  Erwin,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Oliver. 

4.  School  Building:  Mr.  Ramsey, 
Chairman,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Pritchett, 
Dr.   Trigg,   Dr.   Erwin. 

5.  Public  Lands:  Mr.  Graham,  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Hodges.  Dr.  Erwin. 

6.  Claims:  Mr.  Hodges,  Chairman. 
Dr.  Erwin,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  C.  C.  Brown-. 

7.  Professional  Service:  Dr.  Dough- 
erty, Chairman,  Dr.  Trigg,  Mr.  Martin, 
Dr.  Erwin,  Mr.  Graham. 

8.  Insurance:  Mr.  Pritchett,  Chair- 
man,   Mr.    Hodges,    Mr.    Ramsey. 

English  Teachers 
Hold  Institute 

The  seventh  North  Carolina  English 
Institute  was  held  August  4-6  at  the 
State  University,  Chapel  Hill,  and  Duke 
University,  Durham. 

The  program  included  discussions  on 
theme  writing,  spelling,  written  work 
ami  better  teaching.  Paul  Green,  North 
Carolina's  noted  playwright,  gave  a 
talk  on  "Motivation  and  Assignment 
of  Written  Work."  "Toward  Better 
Teachers  and  Better  Teaching"  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  group  at  the  Saturday 
morning  session-.  The  institute  concluded 
with  a  viewing  of  the  planetarium  show 
"Pictures  in  the  Sky"  at  the  Morehead 
Planetarium. 


Education 

1.  Education  must  provide  the  na- 
tion with  citizens  trained  in  techni- 
cal skills  and  social  understanding 
to  gain  and  maintain  a  sound 
economy. 

2.  Education  doesn't  cost — it  pays  ! 
It  is  not  an  expenditure  but  an  in- 
vestment. Like  any  investment,  it 
won't  pay  off  unless  sufficient  money 
is  put  into  it  to  make  it  work. 

3.  The  welfare  of  all  American 
people  is  interwoven.  Boys  and  girls 
don't  stay  put  in  the  communities 
where  they  grow  up.  The  self-in- 
terest of  all  states  demands  that  all 
boys  and  girls  have  equal  chance  at 
adequate    educational   opportunity. 

4.  In  the  end,  we  get  the  kind  of 
public  education  we  deserve.  Which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  our 
public  education  reflects  the  whole 
state  of  our  country's  well-being.  For 
it  is  just  here  in  our  public  schools, 
that  our  democracy  is  most  deeply 
engaged,  here  that  our  concepts  as  a 
people  find  their  most  immediate,  as 
well  as  their  widest  and  deepest  ap- 
plication. 

5.  What  we  get  for  the  school 
dollar  depends  on  the  number  of  dol- 
lars we  put  in,  provided  : 

(1)  We  have  adequate  school- 
district  organization  or  structure. 

(2)  We  keep  politics  out  of  school 
systems. 

(3)  We  have  dynamic  administra- 
tive leadership. 


N.C.E.A.  Unit  Leaders 
Hold  Conference 

Local  unit  leaders  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association  held  their 
annual  conference  at  Catawba  College 
on  September  2-4. 

Featured  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
conference  were  addresses  by  Dr.  Lyle 
W.  Ashby,  Assistant  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  Dr.  Clyde  A,  Erwin,  State 
Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction. 

The  second  meeting  was  concerned 
with  a  discussion  of  the  Local  Unit  in 
Action  followed  by  an  address  on  Dis- 
covering and  Developing  Leadership  by 
J.  E.  Miller  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  afternoon 
session  was  divided  into  discussion 
groups. 

At  the  third  and  fourth  sessions  a 
report  on  Recreation  by  Richard  J. 
Weaver,  Director  of  Resource-Use  Edu- 
cation, was  made  and  reports  from  the 
discussion  groups  were  heard. 


Department  Issues  Parallel 
Reading  Suggestions 

The  teachers  of  high  school  English 
should  promote  voluntary  reading  re- 
ports by  pupils,  it  is  suggested  by  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  teacher  should  guide  pupil  selec- 
tion of  books  to  include  a  wide  variety 
of  types.  The  Department  does  not  pre- 
pare a  list  of  books  for  parallel  reading 
in-  high  school  English  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  To  permit  wide  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  from, 
titles  available,  (2)  because  new  publi- 
cations are  continually  coming  out  this 
making  lists  out-of-date,  and  (3)  desir- 
able lists  are  already  available,  such  as 
those  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English. 

The  most  satisfactory  guides  for 
parallel  reading  are  as  follows :  Your 
Reading  for  grades  7,  8  and  9,  and  Books 
for  You  for  junior  and  senior  grades, 
both  publications  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English,  211  W.  68th 
St.,  Chicago  21,  Illinois.  Price,  30  cents 
each. 

Work  Begins  on  Social 
Studies  Bulletin 

Preparation  of  a  curriculum  bulletin 
on  social  studies  was  made  last  May 
at  a  conference  at  State  College. 

This  conference  was  called  by  J.  E. 
Miller,  Associate  in  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals authorized  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Clyde  A.  Erwin  to  write  this 
curriculum  bulletin. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  teachers  of 
social  studies  Mr.  Miller  has  requested 
instructional  material  as  well  as  pic- 
tures illstratin-g  social  projects.  "It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bulletin,"  he  said, 
"to  make  it  possible  for  North  Caro- 
lina teachers  to  share  their  good  prac- 
tices in  teaching  social  studies." 

School-Health  Service  Issues 
"Betty  Jean"  Booklets 

Two  "Betty  Jean"  booklets  have  been 
issued  recently  by  the  School-Health  Co- 
ordinating Service,  a  division  operated 
jointly  by  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

These  two  booklets,  written  by  Dr. 
K.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hy- 
giene, are  available  at  10c  a  copy.  Their 
titles  are  "Betty  Jean  Is  Ready  for 
School"  and  "Betty  Jean  Grows  Up." 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  NON- 
STANDARD TE ACERB- 
DURATION  OF  CONTRACT 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  your  letter 
of  June  16th  in  which  you  write  me  as 
follows : 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  provision 
in  the  School  Machinery  Act  which  re- 
quires that  all  teachers  shall  have  a 
standard  State  certificate  and  that  the 
teacher  not  holding  a  certificate  cannot 
be  employed  except  under  emergency 
conditions.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a  revision  of  its  regulations 
recently  provided  as  follows :  'For  each 
teacher  rated  as  a  non-standard  the 
superintendent  must  furnish  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  better  qualified 
teacher  is  not  available  and  cannot  be 
obtained.'  We  now  have  a  letter  from 

Superintendent ,   under 

date  of  June  14,  which  raises  a  question 
with  reference  to  this  matter  about 
which  I  should  like  to  have  your  opin- 
ion. I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of 
his  letter." 

G.S.  115-151  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  employed  or  serve  in  the  public 
schools  as  teacher,  principal,  supervisor, 
superintendent,  or  assistant  superinten- 
dent who  shall  not  be  certificated  for 
such  position  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
G.S.  115-154  makes  provision  to  the 
same  effect  but  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  section  there  is  a 
proviso  as  follows :  "Provided,  that 
nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  temporary  substitute  or 
emergency  teachers  under  such  rules 
as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
prescribe." 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  under  authority  of  this  pro- 
viso providing  for  Emergency  A.  Rat- 
ings, Emergency  B.  Ratings,  War  Per- 
mit Ratings,  and  Non-Standard  Ratings. 
As  to  the  Non-Staudard  Ratings,  the 
provision  is  as  follows: 
"4.  'Non-Standard  Ratine/' 
"This  rating  will  be  granted  to  a 
teacher  who  holds  no  certificate  and 
who  has  credit  for  less  than  60  semester 
hours  of  standard  college  work.  The 
salary  in  this  case  will  be  that  which 
is  classified  as  'non-standard'  on  the 
State  schedule.  For  each  teacher  so 
rated  the  superintendent  must  furnish 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  letter 
qualified  teacher  is  not  available  and 
cannot  be  obtained." 

As  this  classification  requires  that  the 
non-standard  teacher  be  employed  only 
while  a  better  qualified  teacher  is  not 
available  and  cannot  be  obtained,  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  any  teacher 


REJECTION  OF  TEACHER  OR 
PRINCIPAL;   G.   S.   115-US; 
APPLICABILITY   OF 

2  SECTIONS 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  received  your 
letter  of  January  28,  quoting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  School  Machinery  Act, 
G.  S.  115-359  and  G.  S.  115-143,  relating 
to  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher,  as  to 
which  you  submit  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

"Does  Section  115-143  apply  when  a 
teacher's  contract  is  terminated  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  school  term 
as  provided  in   Section   115-359?" 

G.  S.  115-143  does  not  apply  when 
a  teacher  is  not  reelected  and  given 
notice  as  required  by  G.  S.  115-359. 

"Does  teacher  have  right  to  appeal 
to  the  courts  when  no  reason  is  given 
for  dismissal   under  Section  115-359?" 

A  teacher  does  not  have  any  right 
to  appeal  when  no  reason  is  given  for 
failure  to  reelect  and  notice  is  given 
as  required  by  G.  S.  115-359.  The  re- 
election of  a  teacher  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  school  board  but,  if 
they  fail  to  give  notice  of  rejection  as 
required  by  the  statute,  the  contract 
would  continue  until  such  notice  of  re- 
jection  was  given. 

"If  the  county  superintendent  or  the 
county  board  of  education  does  not  ap- 
prove the  rejection  made  by  the  dis- 
trict principal  and  the  district  com- 
mittee, does  the  teacher's  contract  con- 
tinue and  is  the  teacher  legally  em- 
ployed for  the  next,  school  term?" 

G.  S.  115-359,  in  the  last  paragraph 
thereof,  provides  that  in  the  event  a 
teacher  is  rejected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  such  rejection  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  governing  authorities  of 
the  administrative  unit  in  which  said 
teacher  is  employed. 

Under  this  language,  the  County 
Board  of  Education  would  have  to  ap- 
prove the  rejection  but  nothing  is  said 
about  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools. — At- 
torney  General,    February  2,   1949. 


contract  entered  into  would  be  subject 
to  the  provision  of  the  statute  and  the 
regulations.  If  a  properly  certified  teach- 
er can  be  obtained,  the  teacher  rated  as 
non-standard  would  not  have  any  con- 
tractual rights  which  would  permit 
holding  the  position  as  the  contract 
made  would  be  subject  to  the  statute 
and  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. — June  20. 
1949. 


TEACHERS;  REFUSAL  TO 
RE-EMPLOY 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  You  state  that 
your  wife  has  a  contract  and  taught 
for  some  time  without  complaint  from 
the  principal  or  the  committee  and  that 
on  May  1st,  1949,  your  wife  was  told  to 
resign  or  get  fired.  You  inquire  as  to 
what  are  the  rights  of  a  school  teacher 
with  regard  to  this  situation. 

While  a  teacher's  contract  is  in  force, 
a  teacher  can  only  be  removed  or  dis- 
charged for  cause,  that  is,  for  immoral 
or  disreputable  conduct  in  the  com- 
munity or  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  contract.  Other 
grounds  for  cause  are  incompetency  or 
a  wilful  refusal  to  discharge  duties  or 
a  persistent  neglect  of  such  duties. 
When  a  dismissal  is  sought  on  such 
grounds,  the  teacher  has  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  county  board  of  education 
or  to  the  courts.  This  is  provided  by 
section  115-143  of  the  General  Statutes. 
As  you  know,  a  teacher's  contract 
is  for  a  definite  length  of  time  and  is 
automatically  renewed  unless  notice  is 
given  to  the  teacher  to  the  contrary.  If 
the  school  authorities  desire  to  give 
notice  to  the  teacher  that  they  will  not 
renew  this  contract,  this  is  entirely  a 
matter  within  their  discretion  ;  and  they 
do  not  have  to  assign  any  reasons  or 
grounds  for  failure  to  renew  or  re-elect 
a  teacher.  This  is  provided  by  section 
115-354,  as  amended  by  the  Session 
Laws  of  1945,  Chapter  970.  I  know  of 
no  reason,  therefore,  that  would  prevent 
the  school  authorities  from  failing  to 
re-elect  your  wife  if  they  give  proper 
notice  that  the  contract  is  terminated. 
It  may  be  as  a  matter  of  merit  or  as  a 
matter  of  moral  justice  that  they  should 
not  do  so,  but  there  is  no  legal  prohibi- 
tion that  would  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  I  think  we  might  compare  it 
to  the  situation  where  you  would  em- 
ploy me  for  one  year  to  do  something 
for  you.  My  services  may  be  satisfac- 
tory, but  at  the  end  of  that  year,  you 
decide  that  you  do  not  want  to  employ 
me  any  further.  When  the  contract  is 
properly  terminated,  you  do  not  have  to 
employ  me  any  further,  whatever  may 
be  your  reason. — June  1,  1949. 

RIGHT  TO  CONVEY  COUNTY 
PROPERTY   TO    CITY 
ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  your 
letter  of  February  17,  in  which  you 
invite  my  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
your  County  would  have  a  right  to  con- 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


SEPTEMBKR,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FORTY-NINE 


LOOKING  BACK 

5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Sept.,  1944) 

Superintendent  L.  M.  Peele  of  the 

Scotland  County  school  unit,  after  30 
years  of  service,  retired  on  August  1, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  J. 
Pence,  principal  of  the  Wagram  High 
School. 

Reports  from  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  schools  indicate  that  there 
were  only  1,101  schools  from  90 
counties  which  had  lunch  rooms  dur- 
ing the  year   1943-44. 

On  July  26  Governor  Broughton 
appointed  A.  S.  Brower,  administra- 
tive assistant  of  Duke  University,  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation from  the  Sixth  District  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Henry  Divire,  who  died  a 
few  days  earlier  in  Duke  Hospital. 

At  its  June  8th  meeting  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  Governor  Broughton,  di- 
rected its  Finance  Committee  "to 
work  out  a  plan  for  removing  the 
salary  differential  between  white  and 
colored  teachers"  for  the  year  1944- 
45. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Er- 
win  was  elected  chairman  of  a  newly 
organized  group  of  chief  state  school 
officers  of  the  16  southern  states  at  a 
meeting  of  such  officials  held  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  August  9th. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Sept.,  1939) 

Beginning  with  this  number,'  we 
give  you  a  printed  BULLETIN. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  per- 
sons including  about  12  5  superinten- 
dents attended  the  annual  conference 
of  superintendents  held  July  26-28 
at  Ridgecrest. 

On  June  1,  Mr.  C.  D.  Douglas, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Finance 
and  Statistics,  who  had  been  with  the 
Department  since  June  15,  1920,  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  Audi- 
tor with  the  State  School  Commission. 

The  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  on  July  1,  1939,  began  a  joint 
school  health  service  program  to  be 
financed  by  a  grant  of  $50,000  for  the 
next  five  years  by  two  divisions  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  and  the  Inter- 
national Health  Division. 

During  the  summer,  early  June, 
the  State  lost  one  of  its  most  widely 
known  and  beloved  superintendents 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Thompson 
of  Chatham  County. 


Constitution  Day 

Constitution  Day  will  be  observed 
this  year  on  September  17. 

The  schools  have  been  requested  by 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  to 
observe  this  day  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. 

"The  destiny  of  the  world  of  tomor- 
row lies  with  the  youth  of  this  nation," 
Superintendent  Erwin  stated.  "And  the 
schools  of  our  country  have  it  within 
their  power  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
those  things  for  which  our  Constitution 
stands  and  which  have  made  oar  nation 
yreat." 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
vey  a  tract  of  land  containing  25  or  30 
acres  of  land,  formerly  used  for  County 
Home  purposes,  on  which  to  locate  a 
high  school  building  of  the  city  unit. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  your  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  would  have  the 
authority  to  convey,  without  any  pur- 
chase price,  such  part  of  this  tract  of 
land  as  in  their  opinion  is  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  high  school  of  the 
city  administrative  unit,  including  such 
land  as  would  be  proper  and  useful 
for  the  campus,  athletic  fields,  etc. 

Under  our  school  law,  a  county  is 
required  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
such  land  as  may  be  needed  for  school 
buildings  by  the  city  administrative 
units  as  a  part  of  the  capital  outlay  of 
the  county.  Having  a  clear  right  and 
duty  to  provide  capital  outlay  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  necessary  sites  for 
school  buildings,  the  County  would,  in 
my  opinion,  have  unquestioned  right  to 
convey  county-owned  property  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Under  our  statute  the  schools  are  per- 
mitted to  condemn  land  for  school  sites 
not  in  excess  of  10  acres.  This  is  not 
necessarily  a  limitation  on  the  acreage 
which  could  be  acquired  by  purchase 
or  by  transfer  by  the  county,  if  a  larger 
acreage  was  deemed  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose. — Attorney  Gen- 
eral, February  18,  1949. 


Department  Issues  New 
Homemaking  Course 

"A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Home- 
making  in  North  Carolina  Schools, 
1949"  is  the  title  of  a  193-page  course 
of  study  recently  issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Copies  have  been-  furnished  free  to  all 
homemaking  departments.  Other  copies 
are  available  from  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  50  cents  each. 


MAKING  TODAYS  NEWS 

Henderson.  Leaders  of  the  school- 
boy patrol  for  Henderson  schools  will 
be  selected  this  week  and  will  start 
their  training  immediately  thereafter, 

E.  T.   Warren    said   today.— Durham 
Herald,  August  1,  1949. 

Durham.  Provided  dual-control 
automobiles  can  be  secured  from 
General  Motors  Corporation,  courses 
in  driver  training  will  be  instituted 
this  fall  at  Durham  High  School 
and  Hillside  High  School,  L.  Stacy 
Weaver,  city  school  superintendent, 
stated  yesterday. — Durham  Herald, 
July  27,  1949. 

Alleghany.  Dr.  J.  Henry  High- 
smith,  director  of  instruction  for  N.  C. 
schools,  will  be  in  Alleghany  County 
Wednesday  to  confer  with  local  school 
officials  about  the  overall  instruc- 
tional program.  —  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  July   31,   1949. 

Asheville.  All  teachers  in  the  Ashe-' 
ville  City  Schools  must  have  physical 
examinations,  X-rays  and  blood  tests 
before  school  starts,  according  to  city 
health  authorities.  —  Asheville  Citi- 
zen, August  20,  1949. 

Salisbury.  The  Salisbury  City 
Schools  have  received  350  bushels  of 
fresh  Barlett  pears  from  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Miss  Mary 
Susan  Griggs,  lunchroom  supervisor, 
said  yesterday. — Salisbury  Post,  Au- 
gust 21,  1949. 

Thomasville.  An  elective  Bible 
course  will  be  offered  for  the  12th 
consecutive  year  to  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  of  the  Thomasville,  Hasty, 
Pilot  and  Fair  Grove  high  schools 
when  the  city  and  county  schools 
open  in  September. — High  Point  En- 
terprise, August  25. 

Cabarrus.  A  workshop  for  school 
lunchroom  personnel  in  Cabarrus  and 
other  counties  was  held  yesterday  at 
Winecoff  school. — Concord  Tribune, 
August  19. 

Durham.  Approximately  300  boys 
who  are  members  of  the  School  Boy 
Safety  Patrol  will  begin  a  training 
program  this  morning  at  the  city 
armory. — Durham  Herald,  August  29. 

Oxford.  The  Oxford  School  Boy 
Safety  Patrol  will  be  reorganized  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  at  7:30  tonight, 
Friday,  at  the  home  of  the  Director, 

F.  S.  Leavister,  228  Broad  Street. — 
Oxford  Ledger,  September  9. 
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Schools  Increase 
Guidance  Services 

North  Carolina's  public  high  schools 
furnish  more  guidance  services  to  boys 
and  girls  now  than  was  the  case  seven 
years  ago,  according  to  figures  recently 
compiled  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Guidance  services  include  yearly  re- 
cords, administering  tests,  keeping  files 
of  occupational  information  and  train- 
ing opportunities,  giving  courses  on  oc- 
cupations, counseling,  placement  and  fol- 
low-up attention. 

According  to  tabulations  for  1948-49, 
765  or  80.5%  of  the  high  schools 
were  keeping  cumulative  records  of 
their  students.  Seven  years  preceding 
this  year,  only  58.8  per  cent  of  all  high 
schools  provided  such  records. 

A  comparison  with  percentage  of  other 
guidances  services  for  these  two  years 
follows : 

1941-42  1948-49 
Gave  standard  tests  at  regular 

intervals 27.8        45.2 

Kept  file  on  occupational  in- 
formation  38.1        74.0 

Kept  file  in  training   oppor- 
tunities   25.4        83.5 

Gave   occupations   course 15.3        39.0 

Gave  individual  counseling 55.3        50.8 

Assisted  in  placements 43.5        39.1 

Provided  follow-up  service 38.4        44.6 

These  percentage  figures  represent 
only  quantitative  achievement,  it  is 
stated  by  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  State 
Supervisor  of  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance.  "No  attempt,"  she  states, 
"is  made  to  measure  the  quality  or 
extent  of  these  services.  They  do,  how- 
ever, indicate  a  trend  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  counseling  and  guidance  ser- 
vices are  vital  parts  of  the  high  school 
program." 
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BOARD  APPROVES  FIRST  PROJECTS 
FROM  $50,000,000  BUILDING  FUND 


Projects  totaling  $1,510,640.20  were 
tentatively  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  September  meeting. 

These  12  projects,  representing  nine 
county  and  city  units,  were  the  first 
approved  by  the  Board  from  the  $50 
million  school  building  program  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949. 
It  is  contemplated  that  they  will  get 
under  way  immediately  and  be  com- 
pleted for  use  next  year. 

The  following  projects  were  approved  : 

$240,800.20  for  a  45-classroom  high 
school  building  including  auditorium 
and  lunchroom  in  Burlington. 

$97,740.00  for  a  16-classroom  elemen- 
tary building  for  Sparta  in  Alleghany 
County. 

$145,090.00  for  a  12-classroom  high 
school  building  including  auditorium 
and  lunchroom  for  Atlantic  in  Carteret 
County. 


$150,000.00  for  an  18-classroom  union 
school  including  auditorium,  gym- 
nasium and  lunchroom  for  Negroes  in 
Currituck  County. 

$371,940.00  for  an  18-classroom  ele- 
mentary school  including  lunchroom 
for  Mineral  Springs  in  Forsyth  County. 

$160,000.00  for  an  8-classroom  build- 
ing including  auditorium  and  lunch- 
room for  Mount  Mourne,  and  renova- 
tion of  Troutman  and  Monticello  schools 
in  Iredell. 

$62,570:00  for  a  11-classroom  high 
school  including  lunchroom  for  Moores- 
ville. 

$165,000.00  for  a  11-classroom  high 
school  including  auditorium  and  lunch- 
room for  Negroes  and  a  high  school  in- 
cluding gymnasium  for  whites  in  Rox- 
boro,  Person  County. 

$117,500.00  for  a  9-classroom,  audi- 
torium and  lunchroom  for  New  Salem, 
Union  County. 


899  Students  Take 
Study- Work  Courses 

Boys  and  girls  totaling  899  took 
courses  last  year  in  which  schools 
offered  the  instruction  while  the  local 
industry  provided  a  laboratory  where 
practical  training  with  pay  was  given. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  diversified 
occupations,  a  program  promoted  by 
the  trade  and  industrial  department 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  program  is  directed 
by  George  W.  Coggin,  State  Supervisor. 
Courses  under  this  program  range  from 
agriculture  and  airplane  mechanics  to 
watch  repairing  and  window  display. 

According  to  tabulations  made  by  Mr. 
Coggin,  the  899  students  enrolled  in 
such  courses  last  year  represented  36 
schools,  26  white  and  10  Negro.  Of  the 
total,  499  were  boys  and  400  were  girls. 
Most  popular  occupation  was  office 
clerk,  161  students  having  enrolled  in 
such  courses.  Salesmanship  was  next 
in  order  with  an  enrollment  of  140. 


Governor  Appoints 
Textbook  Commission 

Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  appointed 
six  new  members  to  the  State  Text- 
book Commission  on  August  15.  Six 
other    members    were    reappointed. 

New  members  are:  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Parker  of  Albemarle,  succeeding 
Mary  Blackstock  of  Asheville;  Ber- 
nard Brigman  of  Walnut,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Manly  Williams  of  Wilmington ; 
Margery  Alexander  of  Charlotte,  suc- 
ceeding Eloise  Rankin  of  Charlotte; 
Mozelle  Causey  of  Greensboro,  suc- 
ceeding E.  M.  Thompson  of  Burgaw; 
Bertha  Cooper  of  Elizabeth  City,  suc- 
ceeding Iva  E.  Shockley  of  Durham; 
and  Mrs.  Phebe  Emmons  of  Washing- 
ton, succeeding  Mrs.  Estelle  McClees 
Komerska  of  Burlington. 

Reappointed  members  are:  L.  E. 
Spikes,  Burlington ;  Grace  Brunson, 
Winston-Salem  ;  Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh  ; 
Mrs.  Floyd  Souders,  Fayetteville ; 
George  S.  Willard,  Jr.,  Wilson;  and 
Jinsie  Underwood,  Gastonia. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says  . 


TN  the  provision  of  $50,000,000  for  a  School  Plant  Construction,  Improve- 
*-  ment  and  Repair  Fund  North  Carolina  is  charting  a  new  approach  to 
meeting  the  needs  for  school  buildings  in  American  education.  From  the 
proceeds  of  this  Fund  we  expect  to  add  approximately  5,000  classrooms  to 
the  State's  public  school  plant.  From  the  proceeds  of  local  bond  issues  which 
are  being  voted  throughout  the  State,  it  is  estimated  that  another  5,000 
classrooms  can  be  provided. 

The  expending  of  these  funds,  totaling  around  a  $100  million,  gives 
school  people  both  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  responsibility.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  spend  these  funds  wisely ;  it  is  our  opportunity  to  provide 
for  the  children  of  this  State  plant  facilities  that  will  help  bring  about  better 
instruction.  In  the  process  of  expending  this  money,  however,  we  should 
give  thought  to  consolidating  small  schools  into  larger  units  where  condi- 
tions are  favorable  in  order  that  maximum  opportunities  may  be  provided 
to  the  children  of  the  State.  We  should  participate  in  planning,  make  sug- 
gestions so  that  in  each  instance  the  project  when  completed  will  represent 
the  latest  thought  and  practice  in  school  plant  construction. 

Planning  and  construction  under  this  program  should  not  be  carried  out 
too  hastily.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  facilities  are 
constructed  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  continuing  need.  Such 
factors  as  population  trends,  economic  development  and  community  needs 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Sufficient  time  should  be  taken  to  study 
these  various  factors  to  the  end  that  the  wisest  utilization  of  the  funds  may 
be  had. 

Effective  spending  of  this  money  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  entire 
program.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  each  person  concerned  in  any  way  with  this 
school  building  program,  even  in  a  remote  way,  will  put  CHILDREN  first 
in  their  thinking,  in  their  planning,  and  in  their  suggestions  in  regard  to 
each  particular  public  school  facility  under  consideration. 
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Ye  Editor  Speaks 


Busy  Days 

MEVER  before,  it  seems  to  us,  has  there  been 
so  much  to  do — so  many  new  things  and 
such  an  increase  in  duties. 

First,  there  is  the  building  program  that  is 
fast  getting  underway.  Surveys  must  be  made, 
plans  must  be  decided  upon,  and  it  seems  a 
"1001"  things  in  connection  therewith  must 
be  done  before  the  building  is  available  for  use. 

Then,  there  is  the  child  health  program. 
Much  work  and  understanding  of  this  impor- 
tant program  requires  the  time  and  attention 
of  a  good  many  people.  The  supervisory  pro- 
gram also  needs  the  expert  direction  of  both 
State  and  local  school  officials  in  order  that  it 
may  be  truly  effective  in  improving  the  in- 
struction offered  in  the  public  schools.  The 
new  insurance  program  also  demands  the  at- 
tention of  school  administrators. 

Aside  from  these  new  programs,  there  are 
lunchroom  problems,  transportation,  text- 
books, supplies,  and  equipment  that  require 
expert  attention  from  some  person  or  persons 
familiar  with  these  various  aspects  of  school 
administration. 

In  getting  these  various  parts  of  the  "school 
machine"  in  operation,  there  will  be  many 
"headaches"  or  "bottle  necks",  no  doubt. 
"This  man's  approval  must  be  had."  "This  par- 
ticular 'thing'  needed  cannot  be  obtained  'right 
now'."  There  will  be  delays  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  patience  of  all  of  us  will  be 
tested  to  the  breaking  point.     But  .   .   . 

"If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about 
you  are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
.   .   .   You'll  be  a  Man,  my  son." 

Teachers'  Homes 

TN  many  school  districts  of  the  State  there  is 
no  suitable  home  for  teachers.  For  unmarried 
teachers  the  problem  of  securing  room  and 
board  is  perhaps  not  as  difficult  as  for  married 
teachers.  However,  the  fact  that  suitable  hous- 
ing facilities  are  not  available  often  stands  in 
the  way  of  employment  of  more  desirable 
teachers,  either  married  or  single. 

This  brings  us  to  this  point:  A  school  build- 
ing program  is  getting  under  way  in  the  State. 


Funds  are  being  made  available  for  the  "con- 
struction, repair  and  improvement  of  school 
plant  facilities."  State  funds  provided  are  for 
these  particular  purposes.  In  the  main  such 
funds  will  be  used  for  classrooms,  and  rightly 
so.  A  part  will  be  used  for  auditoriums,  lunch- 
rooms, gymnasiums,  and  laboratories.  These, 
too,  are  essential  school  plant  facilities.  We 
wonder,  however,  if  there  are  not  certain  in- 
stances where  teachers'  homes  is  a  legitimate 
item  in  the  capital  outlay  fund  budget.  And 
even  if  this  method  of  financing  such  a  pro- 
ject is  not  feasible,  there  is  a  plan  known  as 
"self-liquidating"  in  which  money  is  borrowed 
and  paid  back  from  rents  realized. 

Let's  don't  forget  that  the  teacher  must  have 
a  house  in  which  to  live. 

Long  Service  Records 

T  AST  year  the  Bulletin  had  something  to  say 

about  long  service  records  of  school  teachers, 
and  requested  information  regarding  any  teach- 
er in  North  Carolina  who  had  a  service  record 
of  50  years  or  more. 

Recently,  we  had  a  communication  from  one 
high  school  principal  calling  attention  to  a 
teacher  who  had  just  completed  her  49th  year. 
This  teacher  is  Miss  Ida  Rankin  of  the  Mount 
Holly  community  in  Gaston  County. 

At  the  end  of  Miss  Rankin's  48th  year  of 
service  the  community  celebrated  the  event 
with  a  meeting  at  which  gifts  were  presented 
and  tribute  was  paid  to  Miss  Rankin.  At  this 
meeting  also  it  was  told  what  Miss  Rankin's 
service  had  meant  to  the  community  all  these 
years. 

The  Bulletin  wishes  to  commend  this  kind 
of  celebration.  We  think  there  should  be  more 
like  what  was  done  in  Mount  Holly.  We  feel 
sure  there  are  other  teachers  who  have  served 
their  communities  for  many  years  and  such 
public  recognition  is  truly  a  laudable  undertak- 
ing. In  this  connection  we  wonder  if  it  wouldn't 
be  a  good  idea  to  choose  a  "Teacher  of  the 
Year"  for  North  Carolina.  The  person  so  chosen 
might  be  recognized  both  locally  and  Statewide 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association. 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FORTY-NINE 


Table  Shows  Net  Grant  to  Units  From 
School  Plant  Improvement  Fund 


Grants  to  local  administrative  units 
from  the  $50,000,000  School  Plant  Con- 
struction. Improvement  and  Repair 
Fund  provided  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949  are  shown  below. 

Under  the  law  each  of  the  100  coun- 
ties was  granted  $250,000  from  a  $25 
million  appropriation  and  the  other  $25 
million,  provided  by  bond  issue,  will  be 
distributed  on  a  per  pupil  average  daily 
membership  basis.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides that  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent 
may  be  deducted  from  the  total  for  the 
cost  of  plans  and  surveys.  The  remain- 
ing $15,000  deducted  from  the  total  is 
reserved  for  estimated  expense  of  bond 
sale. 

Giants  from  School  Plant  Funds 

Administrative 

Unit  Amount 

Alamance $  652,552.99 

Rural 411,672.79 

Burlington 240,880.20 

Alexander   _.___ 352,851.14 

Allegehany 300,501.88 

Anson  464,761.84 

Rural 281,705.72 

Morven  ___._.- 75,504.16 

Wadesboro 107,551.96 

Ashe    408,317.54 

Avery    356,976.75 

Beaufort 497,277.69 

Rural    311,963.23 

Washington  185,314.46 

Bertie  450,643.12 

Bladen 480.408.56 

Brunswick  387,720.09 

Buncombe    897,094.08 

Rural    605,850.67 

Asheville    291,243.41 

Burke __  519.280.87 

Rural    339.308.09 

Glen  Alpine  .. 60,618.15 

Morganton  119,354.63 

Cabarrus   640,390.11 

Rural 299,699.48 

Concord    151,951.84 

*Kannapolis    __.  188,738.79 

Caldwell  543,239.89 

Rural    431,383.05 

Lenoir    111,856.84 

Camden    .._  280,026.67 

Carteret 377,451.93 

Caswell 406,361.69 

Catawba 619,914.93 

Rural    313,613.07 

Hickory    210,541.04 

Newton    ._          95,760.82 

Chatham    408,103.61 

Cherokee    377,818.66 

Rural 157,042.28 


Administrative 

Unit 

Amount 

Andrews  

106,073.33 

Murphy    

114,703.05 

Chowan    

329,656.10 

114,319  16 

215,336  94 

Clay  .... 

289,530  83 

Cleveland  

697,506.75 

Rural    

475,468.90 

Kings  Mountain  

80,671.97 

Shelby 

141,365.88 

Columbus    

614291.88 

Rural    

494,839.12 

Whiteville 

119,452.76 

489,851.60 

Rural    

311,814.17 

New  Bern  _. 

178,037.43 

Cumberland    

668,077.48 

Rural    - 

464.548.22 

Fayetteville  

......        203.529.26 

Currituck 

287,850.03 

282,318.67 

Davidson  

635,469.96 

Rural    

364.160.44 

Lexington    

150,140.67 

Thomasville 

121,168.85 

Davie 

341,910.66 

Duplin 

556,686.29 

Durham  

698,606.90 

Rural 

247.459.00 

Durham   

451,147.90 

Edgecombe 

579,300.70 

Rural    -- 

343.952.98 

117,244.59 

♦Rocky  Mount 

118,103.13 

Forsyth    

990,791.01 

Rural    

449,717.22 

541,073.79 

Franklin    

475,427.27 

Rural    

394,250.47 

Franklinton    

81,176.80 

Gaston    , 

923,467.34 

Rural    

615  002.82 

Cherrvville 

59,072.18 

Gastonia  

249.392.34 

Gates 

321,710.50 

297,598.68 

478,513.83 

Rural 

276,590.99 

Oxford    

201,922.84 

Greene — 

392,823.60 

Guilford 

......     1,200.126.97 

Rural    

480,806.87 

Greensboro  

431,738.61 

High  Point 

287.581.49 

Halifax    

643,232.20 

Rural    

453,476.73 

Roanoke  Rapids  

125,272.61 

64,482.86 

Harnett    

589,843.88 

497,124.87 

Rural    

346,583.10 

Administrative 
Unit 

Canton   

Henderson  

Rural    

Hendersonville 

Hertford    

Hoke  

Hyde 

Iredell    

Rural 

Mooresville    

Statesville  

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee    

Rural    


Sanford    

Lenoir  

Rural    

Kinston  

Lincoln     

Rural    

Lincolnton  

Macon  ~ 

Madison  

Martin    

McDowell    

Rural    

Marion 

Mecklenburg  1 

Rural    

Charlotte  

Mitchell    

Montgomery   

Moore  

Rural    

Pinehurst    

Southern  Pines 

Nash  

Rural 

*  Rocky  Mount  

New    Hanover    

Northampton    _ 

Onslow   

Orange 

Rural    

Chapel    Hill 

Pa  mlico 

Pasquotank  

Rural    

Elizabeth  City  

Pender    

Perquimans  

Person    

Pitt  

Rural    

Greenville    

Polk    

Rural    

Tryon  

Randolph  

Rural    

Asheboro    

Richmond 

Rural    

Hamlet  


Amount 
150,541.77 
419,685.85 
322,991.56 

96,694.29 
394,810.01 
350,650.82 
299,126.67 
613,252.85 
374,945.88 

97,290.18 
141,016.79 
371,339.93 
718,684.83 
335,401.38 
391,295.61 
275,693.20 
115,602.41 
535,630.46 
343,954.01 
191,676.45 
416,415.92 
292,085.37 
124,330.55 
361,469.05 
387,170.01 
458,466.49 
420,847.13 
234,162.30 
186,684.83 
,168,222.33 
502,187.50 
666,034.83 
353,401.22 
371,614.98 
469,743.12 
376,458.83 

37,912.96 

55,371.33 
643,660.03 
503,872.66 
139,787.37 
598,095.09 
460,177.84 
411,190.16 
399,944.09 
291,820.40 
108.123.69 
324,338.66 
381,394.17 
137,637.48 
243,756.69 
394,046.01 
315,017.86 
428,181.52 
685,221.64 
541,758.35 
143,463.29 
329,075.46 
241,633.22 

87,442.24 
556,502.93 
413,584.09 
142,918.84 
513,535.58 
257,896.56 
128,265.17 
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Administrativ( 
Unit 

Rockingham  . 
Robeson  

Rural 

Fairmont  

Lumberton  ..... 

Red  Springs  . 
Rockingham    .... . 

Rural    __ 

Leaksville 

Madison   

Reidsville    

Rowan 

Rural    ._ 

Salisbury  

♦Kannapolis  . 
Rutherford 


Amount 

127.373.85 

848,534.23 

609,935.24 

96.123.45 

88,160.01 

54,315.53 

667.527.40 

279,782.87 

190,994.05 

56,200.49 

140,549.99 

705,116.19 

486  673.39 

157.354.43 

61,088.37 

567,596.21 

Sampson  ....              613,375.08 

Rural    503,636.06 

Clinton  109,739.02 

Scotland  425,308.88 

Rural _ 256,648.01 

Laurinburg  168,660.87 

Stanly  _ ___ 478,727.76 

Rural - 353,065.62 

Albemarle   125,662.14 

Stokes  396,460.24 

Surry    579,209.01 

Rural    392,615.01 

Elkin    57.475.48 

Mount  Airy  129.118.52 

Swain 314,101.06 

Transylvania 342,705.22 

Tyrrell   284,396.75 

Union   545,684.69 

Rural 469,876.47 

Monroe 75,808.22 

Vance   450,093.03 

Rural    231,076.92 

Henderson  219,016.11 

Wake    . - 909,868.14 

Rural 576,029.46 

Raleigh    333,838.68 

Warren    447,709.36 

Washington    341,360.58 

Watauga _._.  368,467.29 

Wayne    667,282.92 

Rural   _ 401.687.38 

Fremont  38,353.48 

Goldsboro 227,242.06 

Wilkes    549,840.86 

Rural    492.519.27 

North  Wilkesboro 57,321.59 

Wilson 603,626.45 

Rural    296.085.31 

Elm  City 81,545.77 

Wilson 225,995.37 

Yadkin   402,205.54 

Yancey  _~  369,781.37 


Kannapolis  School  Studies  Textile  Industry; 
Good  Example  of  Resource- Use  Education 


North    Carolina 
100  Counties. ... 


.$49,860,000.00 
.  38,183,143.26 


72  Cities 11,676,856.74 

♦Joint  with  other  counties. 

Approximately  3,000,000  adults  and 
post-high-school  youth  are  being  served 
each  year  by  public  schools. 


Geographic  School  Bulletins 
Resume  Publication 

The  National  Geographic  Society  an- 
nounces that  it  will  resume  publication 
of  the  Geographic  School  Bulletins  this 
fall.  The  1949-50  volume  began-  with 
the  October  3  issue. 

The  Society's  School  Service  Division, 
which  for  30  years  has  prepared  the 
Bulletins  and  in  other  ways  aided 
teachers  in  the  teaching  of  geography 
and  related  subjects,  looks  back  with 
pride  on  three  decades  of  service  to 
American  education. 

This  year,  as  usual,  each  of  the  30 
weekly  issues  will  contain  five  articles 
and  seven  illustrations  or  maps.  Nearly 
35,000  teachers  used  the  Bulletins  last 
year  for  accurate,  up-to-date  material 
on  places,  peoples,  industries,  commodi- 
ties, national  boundary  and  government 
changes,  and  scientific  developments  in 
the  news. 

The  publication  is  one  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society's  leading  educa- 
tional features.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  gift  to 
education  by  the  Society's  1.850,000 
members.  The  twenty-five  cents  sub- 
scription fee  merely  covers  the  mailing 
and  handling  charges.  Other  costs  are 
borne  by  the  Society's  educational  fund. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Poetry  Association  Requests 
Verse  for  Anthology 

December  5  is  the  closing  date  for 
the  submission  of  manuscripts  for  the 
1949  edition  of  the  Annual  Anthology  of 
High  School  Poetry,  it  is  announced  by 
the  National  High  School  Poetry  as- 
sociation. 

High  school  students  are  invited  to 
submit  verse  for  publication  in  the 
Anthology.  There  are  no  charges  or 
fees.  The  work  should  be  done  under 
classroom  supervision.  Students  may 
submit  as  many  poems  as  they  desire. 
Each  effort,  however,  must  be  on  a 
separate  sheet  and  carry  the  following 

statement :  "The  verse  entitled  ' ' 

is  my  own  personal  effort.    Signed , 

High  School  attended ,  Home  ad- 
dress  " 

Verse  should  be  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional High  School  Poetry  Association, 
3210  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  34, 
California. 


What  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  school's  use  of  resources 
at  hand  for  instructional  purposes  is 
that  of  the  Cannon  High  School,  Kan- 
napolis. 

A  group  of  nine  teachers  serving 
as  a  committee  from  that  school  work- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  Can- 
non Mills  Company  toured  the  mill, 
observing  the  work  in  the  various  de- 
partments— sheet,  carding  and  spin- 
ning, bleachery,  wrapping  and  pack- 
ing, weaving,  carding,  and  spinning. 
Following  these  tours  the  committee 
then  prepared  a  syllabus  for  the  use 
of  all  teachers  in  an  Educational-Textile 
Workshop. 

This  syllabus  serves  as  a  guide  for 
teachers  in  the  instructional  program. 
It  includes  suggestions  for  classroom 
projects,  which  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  subject  matter — the  social 
studies,  home  economics,  language  arts, 
mathematics,  science,  commercial  de- 
partment, trades  and  mill  maintenance 
and  art  in  industry.  A  list  of  suggested 
questions  is  provided  for  each  subject. 
There  are  also  suggested  projects  and 
study  activities  together  with  a  biblio- 
graphy for  further  research  and  study. 

The  committee  which  prepared  the 
syllabus  included  the  following  teach- 
ers Fred  O.  Drummond,  Chairman ; 
Daniel  Boone,  social  science;  Meredith 
Cash,  art ;  R.  L.  Coffey,  diversified  oc- 
cupations ;  Conrad  Cowan,  science ; 
Jean  McArves,  commercial  subjects ; 
Maurine  Perryman,  language  arts ;  Mrs. 
Straight  Rinehardt,  home  economics ; 
and  Anne  Washburn,   mathematics. 

The  Cannon  Mill  was  represented  by 
Mrs.  Mildred  Barnwell  Andrews.  A 
Steering  Committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  F.  L.  Wilson  and  Joe  Riden- 
hour,  representing  the  mill  and  Superin- 
tendent W.  J.  Bullock  of  the  Kan- 
napolis Schools  had  general  supervision 
of  the  Workshop. 

Board  Discontinues 
Salary  Prepayment 

No  advance  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  at  Christmas  will  be  authorized 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education-  this 
year. 

The  Board  passed  a  motion  at  its 
September  1  meeting  discontinuing  this 
practice  which  was  begun  several 
years  ago  to  enable  teachers  to  draw 
a  full  months'  salary  before  Christmas, 
if  10  or  more  days  of  the  month  had 
been  completed. 
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Opening  Day  Can  Be  Interesting 
In  Martin  County  Schools 


It  was  "Hey,  how  are  you?"  day  in 
Martin  County  when  school  officially 
"opened"  this  year.  While  the  students 
enjoyed  the  last  moments  of  their  holi- 
day, county  teachers  and  administration 
personnel  gathered  at  Williamston  for 
a  "plain  old  social  gathering"  on  Mon- 
day night,  September  5,  and  enjoyed  a 
band  concert  by  the  Williamston  High 
School  Band  and  plenty  of  refresh- 
ments. 

Tuesday  morning  found  all  the  teach- 
ers back  at  the  county  seat  for  what 
was  described  by  many  as  the  "most 
painless  opening  day"  every  experi- 
enced. A  program  featured  questions 
and  answers  on  school  problems,  such 
as  curricula,  public  relations,  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  child,  and  lunchroom 
technique.  The  questions  were  answered 
— and  asked — by  teachers,  and  there 
was  not  a  boring  moment.  The  meeting 
was  under  the  direction  of  Superinten- 
dent James  C.  Manning  and  the  program 
was  prepared  by  him  in  cooperation 
with  County  Supervisor  Lissie  Pearce. 

One  feature  of  this  year's  school 
opening  was  the  mailing  of  the  Martin 
County  School  Review  to  all  personnel. 
This  is  a  6-page,  printed  paper  inaugu- 
rated in  the  county  this  year  with  a  view 
towards  presenting  a  picture  of  all  edu- 
cational activity  in  the  schools.  In  ad- 
dition, Miss  Pearce  will  use  the  accounts 
of  progress  and  the  reports  of  experts 
on  school  problems  which  are  presented 
in  the  Review  as  a  guide  for  her  activi- 
ties during  the  coming  year. 

A  second  feature  of  this  year's  school 
opening  was  an  exhibit  of  work  done 
throughout  the  county  last  year.  It 
was  not  known  by  the  students  or  the 
teachers  that  the  materials  selected 
would  be  used  in  such  a  display.  The 
results,  therefore,  reflecting  pupil  pro- 
gress in  understanding  and  participat- 
ing in  his  community  life,  gave  a  more 
accurate  picture  than  if  materials  had 
been  prepared  for  exhibition  purposes 
only.  The  material,  arranged  in  four 
rooms  of  the  Williamston  Elementary 
building,  was  viewed  by  every  teacher 
in  the  county  in  a  series  of  "classes" 
held   during  the   morning. 

At  a  luncheon  immediately  following 
the  "classes,"  State  Department  spokes- 
men J.  E.  Miller  and  A.  B.  Combs  con- 
gratulated the  county  personnel  and 
made  brief  summaries  on  what  had 
been  accomplished. 

Superintendent  Manning,  noting  the 
success  of  the  new  approach  to  getting 
the  schools  underway,  announced  that 
the  same  plan  would  be  followed  next 


Statistics  for  Schoolmen 
From  the  World  Scene 

School  buses  now  carry  22  per  cent 
of  all  public  school  pupils  to  and  from 
school.  In  1920,  the  percentage  was  1.6 
per  cent. 

Average  life  expectancy  for  the  white 
population :  Men,  65.2  years ;  Women, 
70.6.  Life  expectancy  for  Negroes  is 
lower,  but  steadily  increasing:  Men, 
57.9;  Women,  61.9. 

Thirty-nine  states  now  have  state  as- 
sociations of  school  boards. 

Some  88,810  hopeful  students  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  5,864  open- 
ings in  the  freshmen  classes  of  the  na- 
tion's medical  schools  during  the  last 
six  months. 

The  average  monthly  earnings  of 
school  employees  in  state  and  local 
governments  was  $226  in  April,  1949, 
compared  with  $169  for  April,  1946. 

Accidents  in  1948  killed  10,731  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  1  and  14 
years — three  times  more  deaths  than 
were  claimed  by  pneumonia  and  42 
times  more  than  by  polio. 

The  world's  number  one  disease  is 
malaria,  afflicting  more  than  300,000,000 
people  each  year. 


Personnel  Department 
Announces  Holidays 

Holidays  that  will  be  observed  by  all 
State  Departments  have  been  announced 
by  the  State  Personnel  Department. 
They  are  as  follows : 

September  5 — Labor  Day. 

November  11 — Armistice  Day. 

November  24 — Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  23-26 — Christmas  Day. 

January  1 — New  Year's  Day. 

April  10 — Easter  Monday. 

May  10 — Confederate  Memorial  Day. 

July  4 — Independence  Day. 

In  addition  one  day  during  State  Fair 
Week  has  usually  been  declared  a  holi- 
day in  order  that  State  employees  might 
attend  the  Fair. 

Holidays  observed  by  schools  do  not 
conform  to  these  in  every  instance.  Of- 
fices in  Raleigh  are  closed  on  the  holi- 
days specified. 


New  Social  Studies  Units  by 
Dr.  Gavian  Now  Available 

"School  Savings  in  the  Social  Stud- 
ies," a  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Ruth 
Wood  Gavian,  well  known  educator  and 
author,  now  is  available  to  social 
studies   teachers. 

Published  by  the  Education  Section, 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division,  Treasury 
Department,  the  pamphlet  is  free.  Cop- 
ies may  be  obtained  from  the  Savings 
Bonds  Office  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  pamphlet  contains  two  teaching 
units  suggesting  ways  in  which  School 
Savings  can  be  adapted  to  the  under- 
standings needed  to  aid  boys  and  girls 
to  plan  the  economics  of  their  own  lives. 

LEARNING  HOW  TO  USE  MONEY 
WISELY,  Unit  No.  I,  is  for  grades  4-7. 

Unit  No.  II,  PLANS  FOR  SPEND- 
ING AND  SAVING,  is  for  grades  7-12. 


Wildlife  Federation 
Announces  Poster  Contest 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  of 
Washington,  D.  O,  announces  its  An- 
nual Conservation  Poster  Contest. 

The  purpose  of  the  Contest  is  to  de- 
velop a  nationwide  interest,  particu- 
larly among  young  people,  in  the  need 
for  the  restoration  and  conservation  of 
our  organic  natural  resources. 

The  Contest  is  open  to  all  students 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  from  the 
seventh  grade  through  the  last  year  in 
high  school.  The  judges  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date. 

The  Contest  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  Group  I  will  cover  all  con- 
testants from  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades.  Group  II  will  cover  the 
high  school  grades  through  the  senior 
year. 

The  first  prize  for  Group  I  is  $100 
and  for  Group  II,  $250.  The  awards 
will  be  made  in  connection  with  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Restoration  Week  cele- 
brated the  first  week  of  spring.  Other 
prizes  ranging  from  $100  to  $10  will  be 
presented. 

Posters  may  be  submitted  in  oil, 
watercolor,  black  and  white  and  other 
media,  and  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Washington 
10,  D.  O,  to  be  received  not  later  than 
January  10,  1950. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  and  other  per- 
tinent information  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Servicing  Division  of  the 
Federation  at  20  Spruce  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Three  R's  Better  Taught  Today, 
Says  National  Secretary 


"The  Three  R's  are  still  the  founda- 
tion of  our  school  studies.  Schools  are 
teaching  them  better  than  they  have 
ever  been  taught,"  said  Willard  E. 
Givens,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association",  on  releas- 
ing the  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Profession  to  the  Puolic.  "The  current 
Report,  entitled  Our  School  Studies,  be- 
gins with  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  sub- 
jects ordinarily  referred  to  as  the  fun- 
damentals, with  emphasis  upon  reading. 

"The  amount  of  time  spent  in  today's 
school  on  the  three  R's  is  more  than 
four  times  as  great  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,"  Secretary  Givens  states  in 
his  Report.  "Year  by  year,  opportunity 
to  acquire  skill  and  interest  in  reading 
has  been  advanced  in  our  schools.  Chil- 
dren read  more  books.  They  read  more 
rapidly.  They  read  with  greater  under- 
standing. In  the  schools  of  our  grand- 
fathers, one  basic  reader  was  often  the 
only  reading  text.  It  is  not  unusual  in 
the  better  schools  of  today  for  a  pupil 
to  read  25  or  30  books  during  his  first 
year." 

Dr.  Givens  offers  as  evidence  of  the 
increasing  interest  and  skill  of  the 
American  people  in  reading  that  they 
bought  an  average  of  more  than  fifty- 
two  million  newspapers  every  day  in 
1948.  He  cites  the  fact  that  there  are 
also  10  500  weekly  newspapers  and  5,468 
magazines  that  circulate  to  millions  of 
readers.  In  1896,  he  says,  books  loaned 
to  the  public  from  libraries  and  lend- 
ing societies  totaled  35,000,000.  Fifty 
years  later  readers  borrowed  356,000,000 
books  from  public  libraries.  "Reader- 
ship is  extended  still  more  by  hundreds 
of  school  and  college  libraries,  by  the 
bookstores  found  literally  everywhere, 
and  by  the  book  clubs  which  fill  home 
shelves  to  overflowing,"  he  points  out. 

In  arithmetic,  also,  tests  discover  the 
"mistake  habits"  of  students  in  opera- 
tions with  numbers.  Special  exercises 
are  prescribed  to  correct  these  faults. 

To  those  who  complain  that  the  mod- 
ern school  has  "substituted  something 
called  'the  social  studies'  for  history 
and  civics,"  Dr.  Givens  answers  that 
the  social  studies  are  not  substitutes  for 
any  other  studies.  "The  term  is  applied 
to  a  group  of  our  school  studies  that 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  human 
relationships.  They  include  history,  geo- 
graphy, government,  sociology,  econo- 
mics, and  various  combinations  of  these 
subjects." 

Far  from  being  neglected,  history  is 
the  backbone  of  the  social  studies,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Givens'  Report.  "Ameri- 


can history  is  especially  emphasized. 
Its  study  begins  in  the  first  crade.  It  is 
a  required  subject  in  all  public  high 
schools." 

"The  first  and  most  important  ob- 
jective of  the  social  studies  is  effective 
citizenship  in  a  democratic  society," 
says  the  Secretary's  Report,  which 
shows  how  each  of  the  social  studies 
makes  a  contribution  to  this  objective. 

Important  contributions  of  the  schools 
to  the  longevity  and  good  health  of 
the  American  people  are  shown  in  the 
Report.  Pointing  out  that  the  life  span 
has  nearly  doubled  in  one  generation, 
and  that  the  death  rate  has  declined 
from  17.2  persons  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1900,  to  10  per  1,000  in  1948, 
the  Report  calls  attention  to  the  peri- 
odic physical  examinations  of  the  school 
health  program  and  many  other  con- 
tributions of  the  school  to  health  ideals 
and  practices.  "The  school  begins  in 
early  years  to  lay  the  basis  for  good 
habits  of  sleep,  eating  and  exercise. 
Students  learn  for  what  diseases  there 
is  immunization,  and  how  and  when  to 
turn  for  the  protectiou  it  offers.  They 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  nutrition.  In 
first-aid  classes  they  learn  to  prevent 
infections  and  to  give  emergency  care 
to  the  injured  and  drowning.  Home 
nursing,  care  of  infants,  use  of  anti- 
dotes, prevention  of  accidents,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  community  for 
public  health  and  sanitation  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  such  units  in  our 
school  studies.  These  all  contribute  to 
healthier  living  and  longer  life." 

Other  school  studies  included  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Profession  to  the 
Puhlic  are:  Safety  and  conservation, 
science  and  mathematics,  vocational 
education,  international  understanding, 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  music  and 
the  visual  arts. 

Former  Dept.  Member 
Has  Washington  Position 

S.  Marion  Justice,  this  State's  first 
Supervisor  of  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance,  is  now  with  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship,  Department  of  La- 
bor. He  is  chief  of  the  International 
Branch  of  this  Bureau. 

Mr.  Justice  came  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  1939.  He 
entered  the  armed  services  June  28, 
1943,  at  the  Naval  Training  School,  Ft. 
Schuyler,  New  York.  Later  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces    Institute,   Madison,   Wisconsin, 


Nation's  Schools 
Enroll  32,671,500 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar 
R.  Ewing  recently  announced  estimated 
school  and  college  enrollment  figures 
for  the  1949-50  school  year  as  reported 
to  him  by  Earl  James  McGrath,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Public  and  private  elementary  schools, 
residential  schools  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, teacher  training  institution  prac- 
tice schools,  and  Federal  schools  for 
Indians  will  enroll  a  total  of  23,377,500 
children. 

The  same  types  of  schools  at  the 
secondary  school  level  will  enroll  6,- 
533,000  boys  and  girls. 

Universities,  colleges,  professional 
schools,  including  junior  colleges  and 
normal  schools  will  register  2,400,000 
young  people. 

Other  types  of  schools,  chiefly  private 
commercial  and  nurse-training  schools 
not  affiliated  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  enroll  361.000  additional. 

The  grand  total  enrollment  in  these 
schools  and  colleges,  both  public  and 
private,  according  to  Commissioner  Mc- 
Grath, will  be  32,671,500. 


State  Board  of  Health 
Adopts  Resolution  on 
Vision  Programs 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  May  19,  1949, 
schools  are  requested  to  use  only  quali- 
fied medical  specialists  approved  by 
local  boards  of  health  in  health  service 
programs. 

The  resolution  refers  specifically  to 
school  vision  programs.  According  to 
Dr.  J.  W.  Roy  Norton,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  and  State  Health  Officer,  "this 
resolution  was  adopted  to  help  clarify 
certain  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
local  health  departments  in  this  State 
in  connection  with  sight  conservation 
work." 

The  resolution  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  North  Carolina  recom- 
mends to  all  local  health  officers  and 
school  superintendents  that  school 
health  services  in  all  cases  be  rendered 
by  adequately  qualified  medical  per- 
sonnel and  that  school  vision  testing 
and  the  fitting  of  glasses  be  performed 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  qualified 
medical  specialists  as  approved  by  the 
local  board  of  health. 

"It  is  further  recommended  that 
schools  should  participate  in  no  health 
service  program  not  approved  by  the 
local  board  of  health. 

as  Navy  Guidance  Officer.  He  has  been 
in  Washington  following  the  war. 
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Principal  Should  Do  Like  "Cackling  Hen" 


J.  T.  Hatcher,  Principal  of  Four  Oaks 
School,  Johnston  County,  has  a  "Letter 
to  a  Young  Principal,"  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  The  School  Executive. 

In  this  letter  Hatcher  offers  "a  little 
specific  and  practical  advice"  to  the 
young  school  principal.  Hatcher's  ad- 
vice concerns  public  relations. 

Its  "the  old  idea  of  the  cackling  hen", 
Hatcher  says.  'You  must  let  your 
people  know  what  the  school  is  doing." 
In  fact,  Hatcher's  letter  has  so  many 
good  ideas  that  with  the  permission  of 
School  Executive,  it  is  being  reprinted 
below : 
Dear  Henry : 

"As  one  who  is  sincerely  interested 
in  a  young  schoolman.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  election  to  prin- 
cipal of  Countryside  School.  I  also 
want  to  take  advantage  of  my  friend- 
ship and  experience  to  offer  a  little 
specific  and  practical  advice.  What  I 
want  to  say  to  you  here  concerns  public 
relations.  You  cannot  start  too  early 
to  plan  your  school's  public  relations 
program.  Publicity,  the  old  idea  of  the 
cackling  hen,  lets  your  people  know 
what  the  school  is  doing.  Your  county 
superintendent  can  give  you  valuable 
aid.  Keep  iu  constant  touch  with  him 
and  also  let  your  local  committeemen 
know  you  are  depending  on  them. 

"The  school's  transportation  set-up 
provides  one  of  the  very  best  chances 
for  making  good  contacts.  Spend  a 
week  inspecting  and  measuring  bus 
routes  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  drivers.  Stop  at  filling  stations,  in- 
troduce yourself,  buy  soft  drinks,  and 
discuss  the  weather  and  crop  prospects. 
You'll  get  some  good  advice  on  rout- 
ing the  buses.  When  you  move  into 
your  new  home,  spend  sometime  in  the 
local  stores.  Here  you  will  meet  under 
natural  and  normal  conditions  the 
everyday  average  citizens  who  de- 
termine the  community's  public  opinion. 
"First  impressions  mean  a  lot,  espe- 
cially at  teachers'  meetings.  Ask  some 
local  leader  to  come  and  extend  a  wel- 
come to  the  teachers ;  then  excuse  him. 
Well  planned  meetings  will  move  along 
smoothly,  and  be  sure  to  create  the 
atmosphere  that  you  are  behind  your 
teachers  100  per  cent.  Remember  that 
teachers,  especially  the  local  teachers, 
furnish  you  one  of  your  best  means  of 
good  public  relations. 

"The  opening  day  of  school  receives 
all-out  attention  from  pupils  and  an 
interesting  program  is  in  order  (not  too 
much  speaking).  When  the  pupils  go 
home,  they  will  have  planty  to  tell 
about  what  happened.  Nor  will  they 
stop  talking  after  the  first  day.  In 
your  student  body  you  have,  like  it  or 
not,  your  most  constant  and  direct  pub- 
licity outlet.  I  cannot  offer  much  direc- 
tion on  this,  but  I  do  know  that  you 
must  always  be  fair  and  impartial  in 
all  dealings  with  pupils. 


"Another  obvious  means  of  good 
publicity  for  your  school  is  the  press. 
The  weekly  paper  will  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish school  news.  Plan  to  have  an 
article  in  every  issue,  but  make  sure 
it's  news,  not  propaganda  or  preaching. 
Items  on  new  teachers,  new  bus  drivers 
or  routes,  and  human  interest  stories 
will  keep  readers  on  the  lookout  for  the 
news.  The  school  paper  is  a  good  out- 
let for  these  personal  interest  items 
so  dear  to  pupils  and  parents — honor 
rolls,  school  awards,  class  officers,  ath- 
letic games,  social  events,  etc.  In  ad- 
dition, it  can  be  an  educational  project 
for  the  English  department  or  senior 
class,  and  can  be  made  self-supporting 
by  selling  advertising  space  to  local 
business  people. 

"Community  public  meetings  at  the 
school  build  good  will.  Commencement 
Day  should  be  considered  the  highlight 
each  year  and  its  program  planned  ac- 
cordingly. The  PTA  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  through  parent- 
teachers  cooperation.  An  annual 
'Parents'  Day'  when  pupils  stay  home 
and  parents  come  to  school  will  help 
you  to  secure  confidence  and  respect 
from  them.  That  is,  if  the  program  is 
interesting  and  building  and  grounds 
are  clean  and  neat.  A  little  tact  and 
fair  play  with  your  janitor  can  make 
him  take  pride  in  his  part  of  the 
school  program. 

"You  enter  this  new  work  with  two 
big  objectives.  First,  you  must  do  your 
very  best  to  improve  the  school  so  that 
boys  and  girls  there  will  have  every 
possible  educational  advantage.  Second, 
you  want  to  hold  that  position.  If  a 
principal  is  a  good  man,  a  good  leader, 
and  gives  his  people  a  good  school,  he 
can  count  on  holding  his  job.  My  hope 
is  that  you  shall  serve  long  and  happily. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  Country- 
side School  develop  into  one  of  the  out- 
standing rural  schools  in  that  section 
of  the  state. 

"Your  old  friend  and  teacher 
"J.  T.  Hatcher,  Principal,  Four 
"Oaks  School,  Johnston  County,  N.  G." 
Ed.  Note — Principal  Hatcher  has  oeen 
of  Four  Oaks  for  25  years. 

1948  D.A.V.I.  Conference 
Proceedings  Available 

Proceedings  of  the  1948  D.A.V.I.  Con- 
ferences are  available  at  25  cents  a  copy 
from  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

The  report  consists  of  an  account  of 
the  1948  meetings  of  the  Department: 
(a)  two  national  conferences,  (b)  two 
business  meetings,  and  (c)  one  National 
Executive  Committee  meeting.  Major 
part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  material 
presented  by  the  conference  partici- 
pants. 


Mrs.  Maley  Resigns 
Succeeded  by  Mrs.  Smith 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Super- 
visor of  the  School  Lunch  Program,  re- 
signed the  first  of  the  month  to  return 
to  her. native  State  of  Texas.  She  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  School 
Lunch  Division  of  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Austin. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lewis  Smith,  Assistant 
Supervisor,  has  been  named  Acting 
State  Supervisor  of  the  North  Carolina's 
School  Lunch  Program.  Mrs.  Smith,  a 
native  of  Pitt  County,  came  with  the 
Program  on  August  1,  1947. 

Mrs.  Smith  graduated  from  Woman's 
College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1941,  where  she  majored  in 
Home  Economics.  She  received  the 
M.P.H.  degree  from  the  University, 
Chapel  Hill,  in  1945.  Since  graduation 
she  has  taught  home  economics  in 
Cumberland  County,  and  was  a  year 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  1943. 

Nutrition  Division 
Sponsors  Conferences 

During  August  the  State  Board  of 
Health's  Division  of  Nutrition  spon- 
sored conferences  with  88  teachers  at- 
tending the  health  education  resources 
workshops,  held  in  Boone,  Durham, 
Brasstown  and  Wilmington,  while  one 
for  school  lunch  workers  was  held  in 
Durham.  The  Nutrition  Division  also 
reports  that  conferences  with  other 
personnel  with  186  in  attendance  were 
held.  In  addition,  62  conferences  with 
individuals  were  held  to  discuss  various 
phases  of  nutrition  work. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Division  disclosed  that  the  staff 
met  in  joint  session  with  school  lunch 
workers,  in  order  to  make  a  prelimin- 
ary outline  of  procedures  for  demon- 
strating areas  throughout  the  State,  for 
a  cooperative  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram of  instruction  to  accompany  im- 
proved   lunchroom    practices. 

The  Nutrition  Division  also  reported 
that  preliminary  plans  for  the  Pender 
County  Hospital,  Marion  General 
Hospital,  Rutherford  Hospital  and 
Western  North  Carolina  Sanitorium 
Food  Service  Departments  have  been 
reviewed  with  the  Division  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering.  Recommendations  on 
the  final  plans  for  the  Chowan  County 
Hospital  Food  Service  Department  have 
been  submitted. 

Other  meetings  also  were  attended  by 
nutrition  staff  members,  including  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Home 
Demonstration  Clubs. 
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Mayflower  Compact 
To  Be  Observed 

The  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Mayflower  Compact  will  be  ob- 
served November  21,  it  is  announced 
by  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Chairman'  of  the 
Committee  on  Publicity  of  the  General 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendents. 

On  or  about  this  day,  school  prin- 
cipals or  teachers  of  the  social  studies 
are  requested  to  read  this  Compact  to 
the  students.  A  copy  of  the  Compact 
and  other  materials  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Sherman. 

Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  has  issued  a 
proclamation  requesting  appropriate  ob- 
servance of  this  anniversary  by  the 
schools,  churches,  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations  and  by  the  public  gen- 
erally. "I  urge  all  citizens  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  precious 
document  which  for  329  years  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world,"  he  said. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said: 
"I  consider  the  observance  of  the  May- 
flower Compact  by  the  schools  as  a 
worthwhile  undertaking.  In  this  atomic 
era,  which  the  world  is  now  in,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  that  todays'  youth,  who 
are  on  the  threshhold  of  citizenship, 
know  the  origin  of  our  American  way 
of  Life. 

"The  Mayflower  Compact,  written  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  by  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  even  before  they  landed 
in  the  American  wilderness  in  1620,  is 
the  first  charter  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
In  this  charter  was  the  birth  of  popu- 
lar constitutional  liberty,  foreshadow- 
ing our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  American  Constitution. 

"This  observance  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers  and  principals  to 
present  the  basic  ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty  contained  therein  to  our  young 
people.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  Day 
will  be  appropriately  observed  in  all 
the  schools." 

U.  N.  Announces 
Publication  of  New 
Educational  Book 

The  United  Nations  recently  an- 
nounced publication  of  a  new  educa- 
tional booklet  entitled  "How  People 
Work  Together :  The  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies."  The  booklet 
was  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
Department  of  Public  Information,  in 
consultation  with  a  UN-UNESCO  semi- 
nar on  teaching  about  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  was  held  in  New  York 
during  the  Summer  of  1948. 


B'nai  B'rith  Publishes  New  Guidance  Tool 


Something  new  in  guidance  litera- 
'  ture — a  series  of  "What  to  Read"  biblio- 
graphies of  occupational  literature,  has 
just  been  published  by  B'nvu  B'rith  Vo- 
cational Service  Bureau,  1424  16th  St.. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  series  is 
arranged  as  a  kit  of  1024  lists  that  pro- 
vide up-to-date  references  to  literature 
for  about  500  of  the  occupations  and  in- 
dustries that  are  believed  to  be  of  most 
interest  to  high  school  and  college 
youth. 

This  kit  is  a  unique  tool  for  the  coun- 
selor, teacher  or  librarian  in  that  each 
counselee  or  inquirer  can  be  provided 
conveniently  and  economically  with  in- 
dividual reading  lists  for  the  job  fields 
that  interest  him.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  copy  a  list  of  titles  or  to  refer 
the  counselee  to  bibliographic  volumes. 
The  loose-leaf  arrangement  of  the  kit 
makes  possible  the  periodic  replenish- 
ment of  these  lists  at  a  nominal  cost. 

There  are  from  4  to  12  reading  lists 
for  each  field.  The  number  for  any  oc- 
cupation is  based  upon  the  relative  in- 
terest of  young  people,  nationally,  in 
the  different  job  areas.  State  Super- 
visors of  Occupational  Information  and 


Guidance  were  polled  to  obtain  their 
estimate  of  the  relative  interest  of  high 
school  youth  in  each  of  nearly  200  oc- 
cupations. 

The  reading  lists  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  job  classification  in  the 
1949  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Oc- 
cupational Titles,  with  additional  sheets 
for  certain  industries,  and  other  broad 
categories,  such  as  jobs  for  women,  or 
jobs  in  the  armed  services.  Counselors 
and  librarians  will  'find  these  reading 
lists  useful  in  checking  the  completeness 
of  or  in  expanding  their  occupational  in- 
formation libraries. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  are  listed 
in  these  bibliographies  in  order  of  date 
of  publication.  After  each  title  appears 
the  name  of  the  author,  publisher,  ad- 
dress, publication  date,  number  of  pages 
and  price.  Many  titles  also  include  data 
as  to  content.  The  final  entry  is  the 
publisher's  estimate  of  the  lowest  level 
(junior  or  senior  high,  or  college)  for 
which  the  publication  is  suitable. 

The  10  x  14-inch  kit  is  contained  in  a 
permanent  box  suitable  for  a  book  shelf. 
An  index  and  instruction  sheet  comes 
with  each  kit.  The  kit  is  priced  at  $3.00. 


Sanford  Lunch  Hour 
Serves  as  Example 

The  lunch  hour  at  the  three  school 
lunchrooms  of  the  Sanford  city  unit  is 
considered  a  definite  experience  in 
learning  by  Superintendent  M.  A.  Mc- 
Leod. 

Sufficient  time.  Superintendent  Mc- 
Leod  states,  is  allotted  for  children  to 
eat  the  attractive,  substantial  lunch 
served  each  day  under  the  direction  of 
the  lunchroom  manager,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Snipes.  A  happy  atmosphere  in  which 
children  can  enjoy  their  meals  and 
practice  good  citizenship  with  its  at- 
tendant social  behavior  is  also  provided 
by  the  teachers  and  principals. 


The  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, during  its  Second  Session  ( Sep- 
tember-December, 1948).  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that 
all  member  governments  encourage 
teaching  about  the  United  Nations  and 
Specialized  Agencies  in  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning — with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  such  teaching  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  "How 
Peoples  Work  Together''  has  been  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  member  of  govern- 
ments in  carrying  out  the  Assembly  re- 
solution. 


Former  N.  C.  Principal 
Urges  Better  Teacher  Pay 
for  Child's  Welfare 

In  a  recent  address  E.  T.  McSwain, 
formerly  principal  of  a  Greensboro 
school  and  now  professor  of  education 
and  dean  of  University  College,  North- 
western University,  urged  pay  raises 
for  teachers  "not  for  the  welfare  of 
the  teacher  but  for  the  welfare  of  the 
child." 

Dean  McSwain's  reasoning :  "The 
crucial  shortage  of  competent  teachers 
can  lie  corrected  only  if  the  public 
recognizes  that  teaching  is  as  import- 
ant to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  the 
services  rendered  by  other  professions. 
Young  men  and  women  possessing 
academic  and  professional  ability  may 
elect  to  prepare  for  teaching  only  if 
parents,  laymen  and  the  faculties  of 
colleges  and  universities  work,  for  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession." 

Dean  McSwain  also  recommended  a 
slowing  up  of  the  processes  by  which 
boys  and  girls  are  classified  into  ability 
groups ;  less  emphasis  on  drill  and 
memory :  greater  stress  on  children's 
inner  response  than  on  their  ability  to 
recall  mere  facts ;  provisions  of  curricu- 
lum subjects  more  nearly  meeting  life's 
needs  and  greater  cooperation  between 
parents  and  teachers. 
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Do  Your  School  Buildings  Pass  this  Test? 


Curriculum  Adequacy — Do  they  pro- 
vide the  space  and  facilities  for  the 
educational  program  that  your  com- 
munity needs  for  its  children,  youth, 
and  adults? 

Safety  and  Weil-Being — Do  they  not 
only  protect  against  danger  but  also 
provide  a  positive  influence  for  improv- 
ing the  health  and  physical  welfare 
of  the  pupils? 

Interfunctional  Co-ordination  —  Are 
they  so  planned  that  the  activity  in 
each  part  of  a  building  may  be  co- 
ordinated harmoniously  with  related  ac- 
tivities and  may  be  carried  on  effec- 
tively without  disturbing  other  acti- 
vities? 

Efficiency  and  Utility — Are  they  so 
planned  that  the  handling  of  materials 
and  the  comings  and  goings  of  pupils, 


school  staff,  and  the  public  are  ac- 
complished with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference and  a  maximum  of  ease  and 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned? 

Beauty — Are  they  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance, with  simplicity,  usefulness, 
and  balance  as  ideals,  rather  than  orna- 
mentation or  symmetry? 

Adaptability — Are  they  so  planned 
that  they  can  be  enlarged  or  rearranged 
internally  to  meet  new  educational  de- 
mands with  a  minimum  of  additional 
cost? 

Economy — Are  they  so  planned  that 
in  original  outlay  and  in  future  opera- 
tion the  utmost  in  education  utility  can 
be  secured  for  every  dollar   spent? 

— The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary- School 
Principals. 


....  ETHICS    FOR    TEACHERS 


A  Condensed  Statement  of  the  Code 

of  the  National  Education  Association 

The  teacher  should  be  courteous,  just,  and  professional  in  all  re- 
lationships. 

Desirable  ethical  standards  require  cordial  relations  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  home  and  school. 

The  conduct  of  the  teacher  should  conform  to  the  accepted  pat- 
terns of  behavior  of  the  most  wholesome  members  of  the  community. 

The  teacher  should  strive  to  improve  educational  practice  thru 
study,  travel,  and  experimentation. 

Unfavorable  criticism  of  associates  should  be  avoided  except  when 
made  to  proper  officials. 

Testimonials  regarding  the  teacher  should  be  truthful  and  confi- 
dential. 

Membership  and  active  participation  in  local,  state,  and  national 
professional  associations'  are  expected. 

The  teacher  should  avoid  indorsement  of  all  educational  materials 
for  personal  gain. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  to  avoid  interference 
between  other  teachers  and  pupils. 

Fair  salary  schedules  should  be  sought  and  when  established  care- 
fully upheld  by  all  professionals. 

No  teacher  should  knowingly  underbid  a  rival  for  a  position. 

No  teacher  should  accept  compensation  for  helping  another 
teacher  to  get  a  position  or  a  promotion. 

Honorable  contracts  when  signed  should  be  respected  by  both 
parties  and  dissolved  only  by  mutual  consent. 

Official  business  should  be  transacted  only  thru  properly  desig- 
nated officials. 

The  responsibility  for  reporting  all  matters  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  rests  upon  each  teacher. 

Professional  growth  should  be  stimulated  thru  suitable  recogni- 
tion and  promotion  within  the  ranks. 

Unethical  practices  should  be  reported  to  local,  state,  or  national 
commissions  on  ethics. 

The  term  "teacher"  as  used  here  includes  all  persons  directly  en- 
gaged in  educational  work. 


Board  Passes  Resolution 
Relative  to  Reid's 
Resignation 

A  resolution  relative  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Paul  A.  Reid  as  Controller  was 
passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  September  1  meeting.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  also  presented  Mr. 
Reid  with  a  silver  pitcher  as  a  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  services. 

The  resolution  follows : 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
accepted  with  deepest  regrets,  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Paul  A.  Reid  as  Con- 
troller. 

"Since  February  1,  1944,  Mr.  Reid  has 
served  in  this  highly  important  capa- 
city. His  services  have  been  distin- 
guished throughout  by  singular  ability 
and  fidelity.  He  has  been  industrious 
in  the  dispatch  of  his  official  duties  and 
rigorously  honest  in  his  handling  of  the 
Board's  fiscal  affairs.  He  has  exhibited 
the  highest  ideals  of  faithful  public  ser- 
vice and  deserves  the  warm  commenda- 
tion of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

"His  resignation  comes  as  a  personal 
loss  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
Board.  He  has  at  all  times  enjoyed  our 
fullest  confidence  and  our  own  respon- 
sibilities have  been  rendered  easier  and 
more  pleasant  by  the  cooperation  which 
he  has  practiced. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  con- 
gratulates the  Western  North  Carolina 
Teachers  College  on  securing  Mr.  Reid 
as  its  President.  He  will  carry  with 
him  into  his  new  position  our  best 
wishes  and  our  confidence  that  the  Col- 
lege will  achieve  new  usefulness  under 
his  competent,  progressive  leadership." 


Australian  Federal 
Government  Provides 
Financial  Aid  to  States 

The  Federal  Government  of  Australia 
spent  about  $58,000,000  on  education 
last  year,  Prime  Minister  Joseph  B. 
Chifley  revealed  in  a  recent  radio  talk. 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that 
the  primary  responsibility  of  education 
in  Australia  remains  with  the  six  State 
Governments,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  assist  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  Federal  Government  provided 
university  training  for  ex-servicemen, 
and  language  classes,  broadcasts  and 
lessons  for  new  settlers  arriving  in 
Australia.  Australia  had  also  contri- 
buted liberally  to  UNESCO,  and  the 
Federal  Government  had  made  $290,000 
available  for  scholarships  in  Asian 
countries  close  to  Australia. 
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Davis  Becomes  Chief 
Auditor — Walker  Junior 
Administrative  Assistant 

A.  C.  Davis,  Assistant  to  C.  D.  Doug- 
las, who  was  recently  appointed  Con- 
troller for  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, was  named  by  Mr.  Douglas  to 
succeed  himself  as  Chief  Auditor. 

The  Board  approved  this  appoint- 
ment together  with  that  of  Carl  H.  Wal- 
ker as  junior  administrative  assistant 
on  September  1. 

Mr.  Davis  came  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  1936  as  an  ac- 
countant in  the  Division  of  Finance  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity. When  the  work  of  that  Divi- 
sion was  transferred  to  the  Controller's 
office.  Mr.  Davis  became  assistant  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  Chief  Auditor  or  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Auditing  and  Ac- 
counting. 

Mr.  Walker  was  employed  in  the 
Textbook  Division  from  1943  to  1946.  He 
resigned  from  that  work  to  go  into 
private  business.  He  was  principal  in  a 
number  of  schools  in  Duplin  and  Nash 
counties  prior  to  his  employment  in  the 
Textbook  Division. 

Reid  Expresses  Appreciation 
for  Cooperation  of 
Superintendents 

Last  official  act  of  Paul  A.  Reid  as 
Controller  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
county  and  city  superintendents.  This 
letter  was  dated  September  6,  1949. 

Mr.  Reid  wrote  the  superintendents 
as  follows : 

"Today  being  my  last  as  Controller 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  the  splendid  cooperation  which  I 
have  received  from  you  and  your  ad- 
ministrative unit  during  my  five  and 
a  half  years  in  this  office. 

"Your  splendid  cooperation  has  made 
my  work  easier ;  and  if  there  has  been 
some  measure  of  success  here,  it  has 
been  made  possible  as  a  result  of  the 
helpful  assistance  which  you  have  rend- 
ered and  the  splendid  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  you  have  manifested. 

"Some  of  the  strongest  friendships 
which  I  expect  to  form  on  this  earth 
have  been  formed  among  superinten- 
dents. I  shall  always  be  interested  in 
you  and  your  problems.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  be  of  much  help ;  but  if  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  be  of  assistance 
through  the  years  to  come.  I  assure 
you  that  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure.  We 
certainly  expect  to  provide  you  with 
some  well-trained  teachers.  I  will  ap- 
preciate receiving  from  you  suggestions 
from  time  to  time  indicating  how  we 
can  provide  better-trained  teachers. 


WARNING! 

From  a  Gaston  County  Negro  prin- 
cipal it  is  learned  that  "there  is  a  man 
going  around  who  is  taking  money 
from  schools." 

According  to  this  principal,  this 
man  is  about  five  feet  tall,  weighs 
about  100  pounds,  white,  around  65 
years  of  age  and  has  a  foreign  accent. 
His  procedure  is  getting  permission 
to  solicit  funds  for  a  stage  curtain, 
and  then  disappear  with  the  funds. 

In  this  connection  the  law  reads 
that  "No  person,  agent,  representative 
or  salesman  shall  solicit  or  attempt  to 
sell  or  explain  any  article  of  property 
or  proposition  to  any  teacher  or  pupil 
of  any  public  school  on  the  school 
grounds  or  during  the  school  day 
without  having  first  secured  the 
WRITTEN  PERMISSION  OR  CON- 
SENT  (capitals  ours)  of  the  superin- 
tendent, principal  or  person  actually 
in  charge  of  the  school  and  responsi- 
ble for  it." 


"Of  course  I  regret  to  leave  my  work 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I 
regret  to  sever  the  most  pleasant  re- 
lations which  I  have  had  with  you  and 
other  superintendents.  I  hope  these 
pleasant  relations  will  continue;  but, 
necessarily,  in  a  somewhat  different  ca- 
pacity. 

"As  the  superintendent  of  your  ad- 
ministrative unit,  you  have  a  tremend- 
ous responsibility,  as  you  well  know. 
Leadership  among  superintendents  is 
the  strongest  actual  and  potential  force 
which  exists  today  in  providing  better 
educational  opportunities  for  the  child- 
hood of  our  great  State. 

"I   am  deeply  grateful  for  the  help 
which  you  have  been  to  me,  and  I  ex- 
tend  my   sincere   best   wishes   for   the 
continued  success  of  your  good  work. 
"Sincerely  yours, 
"Paul  A.  Reid,  Controller 
"State  Board  of  Education." 

Board  Approves 
Special  Elections 

Special  elections  for  supplementary 
taxes  with  which  to  operate  the  schools 
on  a  level  above  that  provided  under 
State  support  were  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  its  April 
1st  meeting  for  the  following  units: 
Albemarle  15  cents,  Raleigh  32  cents  in 
area  covered  by  proposed  extended  dis- 
trict, and  Whiteville  20  cents. 


John  Dewey's  Birthday 
To  Be  Celebrated 

On  October  20,  1949,  American  edu- 
cation will  celebrate  the  90th  birthday 
of  John  Dewey,  foremost  philosopher 
in  the  history  of  America,  its  greatest 
educational  thinker,  and  —  many  so 
judge — our   most   distinguished   citizen. 

According  to  Dr.  William  H.  Kirk- 
Patrick,  Professor  Emeritus,  Teachers 
College,  Dewey's  influence  on  education 
is  unequaled  both  in  extent  and  in 
depth.  "Each  public  school  child  in  our 
country  lives  a  happier  and  a  better 
life  because  of  Dewey ;  and  the  same 
holds  for  most  pupils  of  the  non-public 
schools.  And  not  simply  in  this  country  ; 
in  most  other  countries  of  the  world  is 
his  influence  felt. 

"Pestalozzi  had  prepared  the  ground. 
Froebel  and  Herbart  had  helped. 
Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  William 
T.  Harris,  Stanley  Hall,  Francis  W. 
Parker,  and  others  had  carried  America 
further  along  the  Pestalozzi  road.  But 
one  thing  was  lacking.  Not  one  of  these 
men,  nor  all  combined,  had  given  an 
adequate  theory  for  a  thoroughgoing  de- 
mocratic science-respecting  education. 
This  Professor  Dewey  has  done.  Not 
that  this  statement  is  final.  Exactly  no. 
The  essence  of  his  theory  is  that  edu- 
cation must  continue  to  grow,  grow  in 
the  individual  and  grow  as  a  part  of 
the  culture. 

"What  shall  we  name  as  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  Dewey's  contribution? 

"That  all  institutions,  all  social  and 
individual  enterprises,  must  be  finally 
judged  by  their  educative  effort  on  all 
involved.  We  must  then  ask  of  every 
political  institution,  every  economic  ar- 
rangement, every  philosophy,  each 
social  custom,  each  personal  habit  and 
attitude,  every  school  effort.  Does  this 
so  develop  all  affected  that  they  thereby 
become  better  prepared  to  face  life's 
varied  possibilities  open-mindedly,  re- 
sponsibly, and  effectively?  This  is  the 
strategic  test  of  all  social  arrange- 
ments." 


Special  tax  elections  were  also  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  May  meeting  for  the  following 
schools :  Moore  County,  20  cents ;  Bes- 
semer in  Guilford  County,  20  cents  ;  Bear 
Grass  and  Oak  City  in  Martin  County, 
20  and  15  cents  respectively ;  Grifton, 
Stokes  and  Winterville  in  Pitt  County, 
15,  10  and  5  cents  respectively. 

Supplementary  taxes  are  now  levied 
in  five  county  units,  58  city  units  and 
29  districts  in  county  units.  Taxes 
levied  range  from  nine  cents  in  Forsyth 
to  50  cents  in  Roanoke  Rapids. 
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•School  Boards  Find  Strength  in  Association 


Why  should  a  local  school  board  be  a 
member  of  its  state  association  of  school 
boards?  Why  should  a  state  association 
affiliate  with  the  National  School  Board 
Association? 

These  questions  were  recently  posed 
by  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion. 

"These  are  frank  question's,"  Mr. 
Tuttle  states.  "They  call  for  equally 
frank  answers." 

"While  our  public  schools  are  de- 
signed to  be  locally  controlled  and 
directed,  this  does  not  mean  that  each 
district  should  try  to  stand  alone  and 
unrelated  to  adjoining  or  surrounding 
districts.  This  responsibility  for  main- 
taining a  system  of  public  education  is 
vested  legally  in  the  state  governments, 
although  traditionally  the  states  have 
left  to  local  boards  a  large  measure  of 
the  actual  direction-  of  school  affairs 
within  the  framework  of  the  state  regu- 
lations. We  cherish  tins  heritage  of 
local  control,  and  rightly  so. 

"But  no  school  board  can  do  its  most 
effective  work  in  isolation.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  conditions  in  no  two 
school  districts  are  exactly  alike.  Com- 
munities differ  just  as  people  do ;  each 
has  distinctive  characteristics.  There 
are  principles  of  human  conduct  and  ex- 
perience in  living,  however,  which  guide 
us  as  individuals,  no  matter  how  unique 
our  own  personalities  may  be.  We  grow 
most  soundly  as  persons  when  we  profit 
wisely  from  the  experience  of  others 
with  whom  we  come  in-  contact.  The 
wiser  we  are,  the  more  we  seek  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  other  men  and  wo- 
men have  faced  life's  realities  and 
solved  its  problems. 

"In  just  the  same  way  there  is  a  com- 
mon ground  of  experience  in  school  af- 
fairs that  reveals  underlying  principles 
on  which  local  adaptations  may  be 
based.  That  school  board  is  wisest  and 
most  successful  in  its  work  which  seeks 
to  know  and  to  understand  how  other 
boards  have  operated  in  meeting  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  it  faces.  Here, 
then,  is  the  basic  reason  for  a  state 
school  boards  association.  It  provides 
a  clearing  house  and  exchange  center 
for  many  experiences  of  local  boards 
which,  widely  cited  and  discussed,  en- 
courage every  board  to  give  its  own 
schools  and  community  improved  ser- 
vice. 

"So,  too.  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  provides  a  medium  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  among  the  states. 
There  is  much  variation-  in  the  pattern 
of  school  administration  from  state  to 
state.  None  is  perfect,  but  each  has  out- 
standing features  which  have  signifi- 
cance for  others.  The  more  rapidly 
each  state  is  able  to  learn  about,  adapt, 
and  adopt  features  that  have  proven 
their  merit  elsewhere,  the  faster  will  be 
our  progress  in-  education  as  a  nation. 


"Another  function  of  both  state  and 
national  school  boards  associations  is 
very  important.  This  is  to  give  school 
boards  their  proper  voice  among  the 
numerous  state-wide  and  nation-wide 
organizations  that  take  an  interest  in 
the  public  school.  Some  of  these  agen- 
cies are  professional  by  nature ;  some 
are  groups  of  laymen  representing  busi- 
ness, labor  farming,  women,  veterans, 
and  others.  Two  organizations  in  parti- 
cular involve  both  the  professionals  and 
the  laymen — the  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation and  the  School  Board.  The 
former  is  a  voluntary  combination  of 
members  from  both  groups ;  the  latter 
is  an  official  body  of  laymen  which  in- 
terprets the  desires  of  the  community  in 
establishing  policies  to  be  followed  by 
the  profession  in  the  conduct  of  the 
schools. 

"More  and  more  conferences  are  being 
held,  land  councils  or  committees 
formed,  which  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  many  groups  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  education.  This  is  hap- 
pening on  local,  state,  and  national 
levels.  On  the  local  level,  the  individual 
school  board  can  meet  the  situation.  But 
on  state  and  national  levels,  there  is  no 
way  that  school  boards  can  be  repre- 
sented unless  they  have  effective  state 
and  national  associations. 

"At  the  present  moment,  thirty-nine 
of  the  forty-eight  states  have  school 
hoards  associations  in  some  state  of  de- 
velopment. Fewer  than  a  dozen  are 
strong  and  active.  Two  are  inactive, 
and  the  majority  are  far  weaker  than 
they  should  be  in  membership,  finance, 
and  service.  The  National  School 
Boards  Association  is  just  getting 
started  and  must  build  from  the  ground 
up.  Both  state  and  national  associa- 
tions will  grow  together  through  the 
interest  and  support  of  local  boards 
everywhere,  whose  members  under- 
stand that  'In  Association  There  Is 
Strength'. 

"Now,  association  does  not  mean 
union,  and  strength  does  not  mean 
power.  There  are  vast  distinctions  in 
these  terms,  and  they  are  important 
in  their  relation  to  public  education. 
School  boards  voluntarily  associate 
with  one  another  to  strengthen  their 
service ;  they  do  not  unite  to  display 
their  power.  Power  implies  the  external 
application  of  force  or  pressure.  This 
is  not  at  all  what  school  boards  are 
after.  Strength  implies  internal  effec- 
tiveness.   This  is  the  goal  they  seek. 

"So  let  school  boards  now  come  to- 
gether in  states  and  national  associa- 
tion in  greater  numbers,  with  larger 
resouces,  and  with  stronger  convictions 
than  ever  heretofore.  Thus  they  will 
take  their  place,  as  they  should,  at  the 
very  heart  of  every  movement  that 
looks  toward  vitalizing  our  public 
schools,  that  seeks  to  provide  in  public 
education  the  greatest  constructive  in- 
strument   for    a    successful    democracy 


President  Announces 
Plans  For  Annual 
School  Board  Meet 

Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  the 
1949  State  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  Board  Association  at  Chapel 
Hill  early  in  November,  it  is  announced 
by  Henry  Scott,  president. 

Emphasis  this  year  will  be  given  to 
the  problems  of  public  school  finance 
and  school  buildings,  Mr.  Scott  stated. 
Further  announcements  will  be  made 
later. 

President  Scott  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  1949-50  membership 
dues  should  be  paid  and  requested  that 
a  delegation  from  each  local  unit  come 
to  Chapel  Hill. 

Yearbook  Provides 
Suggestions  on  School 
Buildings 

The  Twenty-seventh  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators which  is  entitled  Ameri- 
can School  Buildings  contains  some  of 
the  most  helpful  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions on  school  buildings  to  be  found 
in  current  literature,  according  to  Dean 
Guy  B.  Phillips  of  the  University's 
School  of  Education,  Chapel  Hill. 

"Several  quotations  from  this  Year- 
book," Dean  Phillips  said,  "should  con- 
vince board  members  of  the  desirability 
of  making  copies  available  to  school 
officials.  According  to  one  member  of 
the  Yearbook  Commission : 

"As  a  guide  and  work  of  reference, 
school  board  members,  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers,  laymen,  architects, 
and  engineers  who  may  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  the 
preparation  of  educational  and  archi- 
tectural specifications  and  plans  will 
find  this  book  of  great  service." 

A  few  sentences  quoted  from  the 
first  chapter,  entitled  The  School 
Board's  Responsibility  for  the  Educa- 
tional Plant,  will  reveal  the  spirit  of 
the  Yearbook  and  suggest  how  valuable 
an  addition  it  will  be  to  a  school  board 
library. 

"All  school-building  programs  involve 
relatively  large  sums  of  public  funds. 
Wise  and  economical  use  of  money  for 
buildings  is  a  grave  responsibility  which 
rests  squarely  on  the  board  of  education. 
Almost  every  community  faces  both  a 
shortage  of  schoolhousing  and  a  short- 
age of  school-building  funds.  Good 
business  judgment  is  needed  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  double  problem." 


and  the  American  economic,  social,  and 
civic  way  of  life." 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


AUTHORITY  OF  TEACHER 
TO  SEARCH  PUPILS  FOR 
STOLEN  PROPERTY 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  June  14  and  note  that  you  repre- 
sent the Board  of  Education  and 

that  you  have  had  the  following  inquiry 
directed  to  you  :  "Does  a  teacher,  in  con- 
ducting her  classroom  at  school,  have 
the  right  to  require  the  students  in  her 
classroom  to  submit  to  a  search  in 
order  to  discover  property  of  another 
student  which  is  missing  in  the  class- 
room, and  which  is  believed  to  be 
stolen  ?" 

I  do  not  find  any  formal  opinion  of 
this  office  on  the  subject  although  there 
may  be  one  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  locate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  teacher  would 
not  be  justified  in  requiring  the  students 
in  her  classroom  to  submit  to  a  search 
in  order  to  discover  the  property  of  an- 
other student  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  stolen.  Before  any  student 
could  be  subjected  to  such  a  search,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  have 
sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
person  searched  was  the  one  that  was 
guilty  of  the  wrong.  A  general  search 
of  all  the  students  in  her  classroom 
would  be.  in  my  opinion,  unauthorized 
and  unjustified,  unless  there  were  some 
peculiar  circumstances  of  which  I  am 
not  advised,  which  would  make  this 
necessary  and  proper. — Attorney  Gen- 
eral, June  17,  1949. 


TEACHERS;  DISMISSAL 
NOTICE  MUST  BE  MAILED 
PRIOR  TO  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  18  in  which 
you  call  my  attention  to  G.  S.  115-359, 
which  provides  that  teachers  must  be 
notified  before  the  closing  of  the  school 
year  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  their 
contracts.  You  inquire  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  notice  has  to  actually  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  before  the 
closing  of  the  school. 

This  office  has  heretofore  expressed 
the  opinion  that  teachers  must  be  noti- 
fied by  registered  letter  of  his  or  her 
rejection  prior  to  the  close  of  the  school 
term  and  that  the  mailing  of  the  letter 
before  the  end  of  the  school  term  is 
sufficient,  even  though  it  is  not  received 
by  the  teacher  until  after  the  end  of  the 
term. — Attorney  General,  May  21,  1949. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
LEVIES;  EFFECT   OF  STATE 
APPROPRIATION  INCREASE 
THEREON  AS  TO  TEACHERS' 
SALARIES 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  1  received  your 
letter  of  July  15th  and  note  that  your 
Board  of  Aldermen  is  considering  the 
matter  of  a  tax  levy  for  supplements 
voted  in  a  special  election  on  January 

15,  1947,  in  the  Town  of in 

an  amount  not  exceeding  20  cents.  Their 
attention  is  called  to  the  increase  in 
salaries  provided  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  in  connection  with  which  you 
state  in  your  letter  as  follows : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  there  is  a  supple- 
ment by  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
will  the  Town  be  required  to  make  a 
levy  for  school  year  1949-50  or  should  it, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  supplement  provided  for  by  the 
State  and  reduce  the  levy  in  accordance 
to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
State." 

School  supplements  of  this  kind  are 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  G.S. 
115-361  provides  that  the  school  au- 
thorities, with  the  approval  of  the  tax 
levying  authorities,  may  supplement  the 
funds  from  the  State  and  county  allot- 
ments available  to  an  administrative 
unit  but  the  tax,  having  been  voted  by 
the  people,  is  ordinarily  considered  as 
having  been  directive  to  the  tax  levying 
authorities  to  levy  the  supplement  pro- 
vided thereby.  The  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  increased  the  salaries  of 
teachers  has  no  legal  bearing  on  this 
question.  I  am  certain  that  the  General 
Assembly  never  intended  that  the  in- 
crease of  salaries  to  teachers  should 
not  in  fact  increase  their  compensation 
to  that  extent.  It  was  not  intended  as 
a  means  to  reduce  local  taxes  voted  to 
supplement  the  funds  provided  by  the 
State.  It  is,  however,  finally  a  matter 
for  determiivation  by  your  school  au- 
thorities and  tax  levying  authorities — 
July  21,  1949. 

Delaware  University 
Awards  Teacher 
Scholarships 

Some  40  teacher-education  scholar- 
ships worth  $400  each  have  been 
awarded  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Twenty-five  of  the  scholarships  were 
created  by  the  General  Assembly  while 
15  others  were  made  by  the  Delaware 
School  Auxiliary  Association.  They 
were  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis 
following  examinations. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENTS; 
LIMITATION  ON  AMOUNT 
WHICH  CAN  BE  AUTHORIZED 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  July  26  in  which  you  state  that 
the  voters  in ..School  Administra- 
tive Unit  approved  a  15c  supplement  in 
1933  and  another  15c  supplement  in 
1945  and  as  a  result  of  these  supple- 
ment elections  a  total  supplement  of  30c 
may  now  be  levied.  You  state  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  school  this  year  are 
asking  that  a  35c  supplement  be  levied 
and  you  are  correct  in  saying  this  can- 
not be  done  without  a  vote  of  the  elec- 
torate in  the  unit  in  any  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  30c  which  has  been  voted. 
You  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
under  G.  S.  115-361.1,  Chapter  284  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1945,  there  is  a  15c 
ceiling  or  limit  on  the  tax  levy  which 
may  be  made  by  a  school  administrative 
unit  generally  or  whether  all  of  this  sec- 
tion only  applied  to  school  administra- 
tive units  provided  for  the  abolition  of 
two  city  administrative  units  and  com- 
bining them  thereafter  in  one  unit. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  15c  tax  limit 
provided  by  G.  S.  115-361.1  (3)  applies 
only  to  special  school  districts  created 
as  authorized  in  that  section.  It  is  my 
further  opinion  that  supplement  taxes 
voted  by  school  administrative  units  as 
provided  in  G.  S.  115-361  do  not  have 
this  limitation.  —  Attorney  General, 
July  28.  1949. 


AGE  REQUIREMENT: 
O.  S.  115-371 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  August  22,  in  which  you 
state  that  the  local  school  authorities 
are  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  latitude  in  the  law,  G.  S.  115-371, 
regulating  the  admission  of  children  to 
the  public  schools. 

The  statute,  as  you  know,  provides 
that  a  child  must  be  six  years  of  age  on 
on  before  October  1  of  the  year  in  which 
it  enrolls,  and  must  enroll  during  the 
first  month  of  the  school  year.  I  regret 
to  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  there 
is  no  discretion  vested  in  the  local 
school  authorities  to  vai-y  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  notwithstanding  any  quali- 
fications or  attainments  of  the  child 
who  seeks  to  be  admitted.  This  is  the 
interpretation  which  has  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  since  its  enactment  and 
which  is  applied  generally  throughout 
the  State. — Attorney  General,  August 
24,  1949. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Oct.,  1944) 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  county  and 
city  superintendents,  W.  F.  Credle, 
Director  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, quoted  the  law  covering 
public  works  and  cautioned  them  to 
"strictly  adhere  to  our  established 
policy  of  employing  only  architects, 
engineers  and  contractors  currently 
and  actively  registered  and  licensed 
to  practice  their  profession  in  North 
Carolina." 

Ralph  J.  Andrews,  Coordinator  of 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps  in  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  has 
accepted  a  commission  as  captain  in 
the  Medical  Administrative  Corps. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years  the  an- 
nual conference  of  school  superinten- 
dents, sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  resumed 
this  summer  with  the  meeting  being 
held  at  Duke  University,  Durham, 
on  July  11-13. 


10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Oct.,  1939) 

Mr.  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate  in 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  T.  Carl  Brown,  who  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  had  varied  experience 
as  teacher,  coordinator  of  diversified 
occupations,  Educational  Adviser  in 
the  C.C.C.,  and  selling  in  the  retail 
and  specialty  fields,  has  been  added  to 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
as  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Educa- 
tion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  recently 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  pupil  accounting  system,  and 
draw  up  a  tentative  cumulative  record 
form  for  State-wide  use. 

On  July  1,  1939,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  inaugu- 
rated a  program  of  Occupational  In- 
formation and  Guidance.  A  State  Su- 
pervisor, Mr.  Marion  Justice,  was  em- 
ployed. 

"I  wish  to  urge  every  superinten- 
dent in  North  Carolina  to  see  that  his 
school  board  takes  active  membership 
in  the  State  School  Board  Associa- 
tion."— Clyde  A.  Erwin. 


AMERICAN 

EDUC 


Revised  Art  Bulletin 
Comes  from  Press 

Publication  No.  238,  Art  in  the  Public 
Schools,  has  been  revised  and  is  now 
available  for  distribution,  according  to 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publications  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  new  publication  has  ten  color 
plates,  illustrating  art  work  of  pupils  in 
both  elementary  and  high  schools.  It 
also  contains  several  examples  of  pupil's 
art  in  black  and  white.  Copies  are 
available  at  50  cents  each. 

Cash  Prizes  Will  Be 
Awarded  to  Winners  of 
Essay  Contest 

A  $1,000  cash  prize  will  be  awarded 
to  a  high  school  student  in  the  United 
States  for  writing  the  best  essay,  not 
exceeding  1,000  words,  on  "Peace,  With 
Honor,  for  America." 

The  annual  national  high  school  es- 
say contest,  sponsored  by  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  approved 
by  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals,  offers  a  first  prize 
of  $1,000  cash.  Other  prizes  in  this 
competition  are  $500,  $250,  $100,  ten 
honorable  mention  awards  of  $10,  and 
ten  more  $5.  The  first  four  winners  also 
will  receive  gold  medals. 

A  folder  containing  complete  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  this  contest  may  be  obtained 
from  the  essay  contest  chairman  of  local 
units  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  or  by 
writing  to  National  Headquarters, 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  U.  S.,  406  West  34th  Street, 
Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Catawba  County.  Miss  Reba  Proc- 
tor of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  met  here  this  morning  with 
the  principals  of  Catawba  County 
Schools. — Hickory  Record,  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Buncombe  County.  A  survey  unit 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  began  studying  the  Bun- 
combe County  school  system  yester- 
day with  a  view  to  recommending 
how  $605,850  in  State-aid  school  con- 
struction funds  can  best  be  spent  in 
the  county. — Asheville  Citizen,  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Charlotte.  Charlotte  College  will 
begin  its  first  term  as  an  independent 
institution  Tuesday  at  4  p.m.,  and 
four  hours  later  will  hold  its  first  con- 
vocation. —  Charlotte  Observer,  Sep- 
tember 18. 

Dare  County.  There  were  indica- 
tions today  that  parents  of  school 
children  at  Hatteras  were  boycotting 
a  newly-consolidated  high  school  at 
Buxton. 

High  Point.  Teachers  load  in 
High  Point  schools  is  distributed  at 
the  lowest  rate  in  history  on  an  av- 
erage basis,  and  High  Point  is  to  be 
considered  fortunate  in  that  it  is  not 
faced  with  an  immediate  problem  of 
too  few  teachers  on  too  small  a  plant. 
— High  Point  Enterprise,  September 
24. 

Chapel  Hill.  More  and  better 
teachers  "must  be  trained  to  meet  the 
increased  enrollment  and  improved 
quality  of  education  being  demanded," 
Dean  Guy  B.  Phillips  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  School  of  Edu- 
cation, said  here  today — The  Durham 
Sun,  September  22. 

Statesville.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  deliver  the  address  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of 
America  in  Asheville  at  1  p.m.,  Tues- 
day, Past  National  President  Hugh 
G.  Mitchell  said  yesterday. — Winston- 
Salem  Journal,  September  23. 

Durham.  Four  inspection  dates 
for  the  school  year  for  the  31  safety 
patrol  units  in  the  city  and  county 
schools  were  announced  today  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  White,  Secretary  of  the  Citi- 
zens Safety  Committee,  which  has 
charge  of  the  safety  education  in  the 
schools. — Durham  Sun,  September  24. 
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LARGE  VARIATION  IS  SHOWN 

IN  SCHOOL  BUILDING  COSTS 


A  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  new 
school  buildings,  ranging  from  a  low 
of  around  $200  to  a  high  of  over  $2,000 
per  pupil  is  shown  in  the  finding  of  a 
survey  appearing  in  Engineering  News- 
Record,  McGraw-Hill  publication.  But 
variation  in-  costs  is  accompanied  by  a 
variation  in  facilities  provided. 

The  article  explains  that  no  one 
would  question  a  modern  fireproof  build- 
ing costing  more  than  the  little  red 
schoolhouse,  or  a  school  that  included 
an  assembly  hall  or  a  gymnasium  cost- 
ing more  than  one  without  them.  There- 
fore, high  per  student  cost  can  mean 
high  community  standards  and  long 
range  investment  rather  than  sheer  ex- 
travagance. 

Here  are  some  examples  cited : 

1.  New  elementary  schools  now  being 
put  under  contract  show  costs  per  stu- 
dent served  ranging  between  the  ex- 
treme of  $193  and  $1,995.  The  low  cost 
school  consists  of  temporary  portable 
wood  buildings  which  only  have  class- 
rooms. The  high  cost  school  is  concrete 
and  steel,  and  has  its  own  power  house, 
an  auditorium,  library,  cafeteria,  labo- 
ratories and  a  visual  education  room. 

2.  For  junior  high  schools,  costs  per 
student  were  between  $565  and  $2,044. 
The  low  cost  school  is  frame  and  stucco. 
The  high  cost  school  is  fireproof  and 
has  both  an  auditorium  and  a  gym- 
nasium in  addition  to  a  community 
room. 

3.  For  high  schools,  costs  per  student 
were  between  $249  and  $1,801.  The  high 
cost  school  provides  in  addition  to  class- 
rooms, 15  special  instruction  rooms,  an 
auditorium,  a  separate  gym,  a  library, 
a  cafeteria,  a  playroom,  a  swimming 
pool,  and  band  choral  rooms. 

The  ENR  survey  covered  29  ele- 
mentary schools,  six  junior  high  schools, 
seven  high  schools  and  three  colleges. 
These  schools  are  in  18  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  third  of  the 
elementary  schools  cost  between  $700 
and  $900  per  student— a  third  of  the 
high  schools  cost  between  $900  and 
$1,100  per  pupil  served. 


Resource-Use  Education 
Sponsors  State  Film  and 
Radio  Series 

A  motion  picture  depicting  resource- 
use  education  in  North  Carolina  and  a 
series  of  13  radio  programs  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  Resource-Use  Educa- 
tion Commission,  it  is  announced  by 
Richard  L.  Weaver,  Program  Director. 

Cost  of  the  project  will  be  borne 
jointly  by  the  State  Departments  of 
Education,  Welfare,  Health,  Wildlife, 
Conservation  and  Development,  Agri- 
culture and  Labor.  The  film  will  be 
made  available  for  schools  and  for  use 
of  civic  clubs. 

The  motion  picture  will  be  produced 
by  the  Southern  Educational  Film  Pro- 
duction Service,  Inc.,  of  Athens,  Georgia. 
The  radio  script  will  be  prepared  by 
the  Communication  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
It  will  be  a  color  film  from  800  to  1,000 
feet  in  length,  with  synchronized  music 
and  narration  sound  tracks.  The  sub- 
ject to  be  portrayed  is  the  Wise  Use 
of  North   Carolina's  Resources. 

Two  of  the  13  radio  programs  will  bo 
15-minute  talk  scripts  for  the  Resource- 
Use  Education  Commission.  Eleven  will 
be  15-minute  documentary  radio  scripts. 
These  will  be  distributed  to  North 
Carolina  radio  stations. 
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No  State- Wide  Tests 
To  Be  Given  This  Year 

No  State-wide  testing  program  will 
be  conducted  during  1949-50,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  in  a  recent  letter  to  county 
and  city  superintendents. 

"This  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
lack  of  interest  on  our  part,  nor  does 
it  mean  that  no  tests  should  be  given," 
Dr.  Highsmith  stated.  "It  simply  means 
that  the  various  city  and  county  ad- 
ministrative units  will  make  their  own 
plans  and  give  such  tests  as  may  be 
needed  in  their  instructional  programs." 

Dr.  Highsmith  also  suggested  that 
test  results  be  used  in  promoting  a  more 
scientific  instructional  program.  "It  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  money,"  he  said, 
"to  give  standardized  tests  if  results  are 
not  used  by  the  teachers." 

Guilford  Superintendent 
Foresees  Television  As 
School  Aid 

Superintendent  E.  D.  Idol  of  Guilford 
County  foresees  many  possibilities  in 
the  use  of  television  in  the  schools,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  interview  with  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Greensboro  News. 

The  presidential  inauguration,  on-the- 
spot,  scientific  demonstrations,  Congress 
in  action  or  inaction,  Henry  Wallace 
dodging  fruit— all  the  major  events  of 
American  life  from  the  solemn  to  the 
ludicrous — these  are  possibilities  for 
classroom  visualization,  the  Guilford 
Superintendent  believes. 

"Think  what  television  would  do  for 
a  civics  class,"  Superintendent  Idol  said. 
"We  could  take  the  children  right  into 
the  political  national  conventions  and 
show  politics  at  work.  This  would  be 
more  interesting  and  perhaps  more  ac- 
curate than  a  book." 

Television  would  not  supplement  the 
teacher  and  the  textbook,  according  to 
Superintendent  Idol.  Rather,  it  would 
supplement  the  sight-and-sound  educa- 
tional program  which  already  includes 
movies,  the  phonograph,  and  the  radio, 
be  said. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .  .  . 


/CONCURRENT  with  the  school  building  program  now  getting  underway, 
^  opportunity  is  afforded  to  restudy  the  school  organization  in  many  of  the 
administrative  units  of  the  State.  Personally,  I  am  glad  that  this  is  so,  for 
we  still  have  far  too  many  small  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary.  Be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  greater  need  for  further  consolidation  of  our  rural 
high  schools,  I  am  devoting  this  statement  to  that  topic.  Unfortunately,  the 
greatest  resistance  to  adequate  school  reorganization  is  in  those  areas  which 
need  it  most. 

We  have  in  this  State  962  high  schools,  800  of  the  number  located  in 
the  rural  areas.  More  than  half  of  these  rural  high  schools  have  fewer  than 
six  teachers,  124  have  six  teachers,  246  have  from  7  to  11  teachers,  and  the 
remaining  22  have  12  or  more. 

These  small  schools  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  youth.  The  curriculum 
in  each  of  these  schools  is  not  sufficiently  varied,  but  is  limited  in  the  main 
to  college  preparatory  courses.  Consequently,  their  holding  power  is  less 
than  it  is  in  the  larger  schools.  Many  boys  and  girls,  for  the  lack  of  a  chal- 
lenging course  of  study,  lose  interest  and  make  no  definite  plans  for  their 
life  work. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  people  to  re-examine  their 
school  organization  in  terms  of  child  welfare  rather  than  purely  community 
pride.  A  teacher  per  grade  elementary  school  can  be  sustained  on  this  basis. 
A  small  high  school,  however,  is  hardly  justified  on  any  grounds,  if  we  are 
to  provide  our  boys  and  girls  with  an  adequate  education. 

The  hope  of  adequate  secondary  education  in  the  rural  areas  lies  in  a 
comprehensive  high  school,  where  varied  opportunities  are  offered,  and 
where  boys  and  girls  who  may  not  go  to  college  can  be  trained  in  the  field 
of  their  choice.  I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  the  consolidation  of  our  high 
schools  into  larger  units,  and  I  hope  that  school  administrators  and  others 
will  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  larger  school  at  every  opportunity. 
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Ye  Editor  Speaks  .  . 

SCHOOL  BUS  ACCIDENTS 

A  NUMBER  of  editors  as  well  as  "letters  to 
**■  the  editor"  have  commented  on  the  school 
bus  situation  in  North  Carolina  following  the 
accident  in  Nash  County  in  which  seven  chil- 
dren lost  their  lives. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  stresses  the  factor  of  road  con- 
ditions and  points  up  the  necessity  of  eliminat- 
ing "death  traps,"  since  this  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Nash  County  accident: 

DEATH  TRAPS  AND  BUS  ACCIDENTS 

"The  horrible  school  bus  tragedy  in  Nash 
County  this  week  does  not  in  our  opinion,  de- 
tract from  the  fine  safety  record  which  student 
bus  drivers  on  the  whole  have  established  in 
this  State. 

"That  record  shows  that  since  1933,  when 
the  student  bus  driver  plan  on  a  State-wide  basis 
went  into  effect,  only  16  persons  have  been 
killed  in  traffic  accidents  in  which  the  student 
drivers  were  at  fault. 

"When  we  consider  that  fact  that  the  North 
Carolina  public  school  system,  which  operates 
the  largest  school  bus  fleet  in  the  Nation,  has 
5,820  buses  carrying  363,000  children  to  and 
from  school  daily  over  routes  covering  many 
thousands  of  miles,  this  record  appears  all  the 
more  remarkable. 

"Like  so  many  of  the  other  school  bus  trage- 
dies, the  accident  in  Nash  County  apparently 
was  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  young  driver,  Charles  Bryant,  who  has  been 
described  by  Carvin  Strickland,  surviving  bus 
monitor,  as  a  careful  driver. 

"The  accident  was  caused  by  one  of  the  many 
death-traps  on  the  highways  of  this  State — a 
narrow  bridge — if  we  are  to  judge  from  reports 
on  the  tragedy.  An  ice  truck  stopped  on  the 
bridge  when  the  school  bus  came  around  a 
curve  and  reached  the  1 7-foot  span. 

"If  the  bridge  had  been  as  wide  as  the  road, 
the  wreck  very  probably  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, since  practically  all  our  highways  and 
secondary  roads  are  wide  enough  to  provide 
clearance  in  which  one  vehicle  can  pass  another. 


"The  fact  that  bushes  and  trees  had  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  around  the  curve  leading  to 
a  dangerously  narrow  bridge  indicates  that  the 
bridge  death  trap  was  well  'baited'  to  catch  and 
destroy  human  life. 

"But  all  bridges  across  our  highways  through- 
out the  State  which  are  narrow  than  the  high- 
ways and  roads  are  essentially  death  traps.  No 
motorist  knows  when  his  car,  truck  or  bus  may 
stop  suddenly  on  one  of  these  narrow  bridges. 
No  motorist  knows  when  he  may  come  sud- 
denly upon  a  stalled  vehicle  on  one  of  these 
bridges  after  he  has  lost  his  'last  clear  chance'  to 
avoid  a  collision. 

"These  'death  traps' — and  that  is  their  most 
appropriate  name — must  go.  Especially  is  it  of 
the  essence  that  narrow  bridges  be  eliminated 
on  these  highways  and  secondary  roads  over 
which  school  buses  carrying  large  numbers  of 
children  to  and  from  school  daily  are  required 
to  travel.  Only  recently  a  relatively  minor  bus 
accident  which  could  have  been  tragic  occurred 
in  this  county — at  a  narrow  bridge. 

"All  bridges  on  our  roads  should  be  made  as 
wide  as  the  highways.  True,  it  will  cost  the 
State  more  to  make  the  bridges  over  large  and 
small  streams,  etc.,  wider.  But  dollar  values  are 
of  far  less  importance  than  the  lives  of  human 
beings.  Who  would  attempt  to  measure  the 
value  of  the  lives  of  those  seven  children  killed 
in  the  Nash  narrow-bridge  tragedy  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents? 

"It  is  also  vitally  important  that  sight  ob- 
structions be  removed  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. It  will  require  some  time  for  the  State  to 
make  the  many  narrow  bridges  on  our  high- 
way system  the  proper  width.  But  the  task  of 
removing  sight  obstructions  at  cross  roads, 
street  intersections  and  near  the  death-trap  nar- 
row bridges  can  be  carried  out  in  relatively  short 
order.  This  being  true,  there  is  little  reason  or 
excuse  for  the  existence  of  these  obstructions. 
But  the  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  to  which 
the  Nash  children  were  traveling  when  the 
tragedy  occurred  said  he  had  been  trying  all 
year  to  get  the  highway  people  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  bushes  near  the  lethal  narrow  bridge." 
— Editorial  in  Winston-Salem  Journal,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1949. 
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Conservation  Materials 
to  Be  Distributed 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
have  some  conservation  materials  relat- 
ing to  forests  sent  to  the  principals 
of  schools  in  North  Carolina,  according 
to  A.  B.  Combs,  Division-  of  Instruc- 
tional Service. 

This  material  will  be  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  International  Paper 
Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  bulletin  for  students  is  entitled, 
"How  Money  Grows  on  Trees."  Accom- 
panying the  material  will  be  a  Teacher's 
Guide  and  an  Educational  Outline  for 
the  use  of  teachers.  This  material  is 
expected  to  be  used  in  grades  six,  seven 
and  eight  and  with  students  enrolled  in 
classes  in  Agriculture. 

Board  Urges  Units  to 
Take  State  Insurance 

County  and  city  boards  of  education 
were  urged  to  consider  participation  in 
the  State's  plan  for  insuring  school 
properties  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  letter  from  its  secretary,  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

In  its  first  four  months  of  operation 
the  Division  of  Insurance  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  insured  the 
properties,  within  full  or  in  part,  of 
46  county  and  city  units.  Other  units 
have  accepted  the  plan  and  will  take 
policies  with  the  State  as  their  present 
policies  expire. 

According  to  J-  G.  McCracken,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Insurance  Division,  rates 
under  the  State  plan  are  32  per  cent  be- 
low the  annual  published  rates  in  effect 
prior  to  May  31, 19.48,  and  45.6  per  cent 
below  present  annual  rates.  State  rates 
on  AAA  buildings  are  20  per  cent  below 
the  average  annual  rate  under  the  five 
year  plan  with  insurance  companies. 

County  and  city  units  that  have  in- 
sured with  the  State  are  as  follows: 
Counties  —  Bertie,  Brunswick,  Bun- 
combe, Burke,  Camden,  Cherokee,  Davie, 
Duplin,  Franklin,  Graham,  Harnett, 
Haywood,  Hoke,  Hyde,  Jackson,  John- 
ston, Jones,  Lenoir,  Macon,  Madison, 
Mitchell,  Montgomery,  New  Hanover, 
Northampton,  Onslow,  Orange,  Polk, 
Swain,  Transylvania,  Tyrrell,  Union, 
Wake,  Washington,  Yadkin  and  Yancey. 
Cities — Canton,  Chapel  Hill.  Leaksville, 
Lincolnton,  Madison,  Monroe,  Moores- 
ville,  Morven,  Mount  Airy,  Murphy  and 
Whiteville. 

Other  states  having  plans  for  insur- 
ing school  properties  are  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  North  Dakota  and  Wis- 
consin. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SPEND  37.6  PER  CENT  OF  STATE 
FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Highways  43.5  Per  Cent;  Institutions,  Departments,  Etc., 
18.3  Per  Cent;  Agriculture,  .6  Per  Cent 

The  public  schools  spent  37.6  per  cent  of  State  funds  expended  during  1948-49, 
according  to  an  analysis  of  statements  on  the  condition  of  the  three  State  funds — 
Agriculture,  Highway  and  General — issued  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  were  55.9  per  cent  of  the  total ;  highway 
expenditures  represented  43.5  per  cent  of  the  total ;  and  agriculture  .6  of  one  per 
cent.  Educational,  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  departments,  courts, 
State  aid,  etc.,  took  18.3  per  cent  of  the  55.9  per  cent  from  the  General  Fund  after 
deducting  37.6  per  cent  for  the  public  schools. 

Total  expenditure  from  all  sources,  the  Budget  Bureau  statements  show, 
amounted  to  $195,717,370— $1,114,241  from  the  Agricultural  Fund,  $85,201,540  from 
the  Highway  Fund,  and  $109,401,589  from  the  General  Fund.  The  total  expenditure 
for  public  schools  amounting  to  $73,672,077  came  from  the  General  Fund. 

An  analysis  of  the  General  Fund  alone  shows  that  the  public  schools  received 
67.3  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  from  this  fund.  This  is  slightly  less  than  the 
proportion  received  the  year  before  when  the  public  schools  took  68.1  per  cent  of 
all  expenditures  from  this  fund. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  (I)  a  summary  of  three  State  funds  at  to  availa- 
bility, expenditures  and  balances  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years;  (II)  the  condition 
of  the  General  Fund — availability,  expenditures  and  balance — by  objects  for  these 
three  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  part  of  the  income  of  the  General  Fund  is 
realized  from  income,  sales  and  franchise  taxes.  All  of  these  sources  of  income,  as 
well  as  license  taxes  and  insurance,  show  increasing  trends. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  1948-49,  it  is  noted,  was  $140,843,645.  This  amount 
plus  the  balance  carried  forward  made  a  grand  total  availability  of  $221,015,220. 
A  balance  of  $13,937,735  remained  in  this  fund  on  June  30,  1949. 


I.     AVAILABILITY  OF  AND  EXPENDITURES  FROM  ALL  STATE  FUNDS 


1946-47 

A.  Agriculture  Fund: 

Credit  Balance,  July  1 $       902,781 

Total  Revenues  ...._ 910,908 

Availability    1,813,689 

Expenditures  ._ 873,514 

Balance,  June  30. 940,175 

B.  Highway  Fund  : 

Credit  Balance,  July  1  $  50,821,491 

Motor  Vehicle  Revenue 53,359  869 

Other    Revenue    __ __  5,395 

Federal  Aid 11,376,902 

Availability    115,563,657 

Expenditures  - 74,646.095 

Balance,  June  30_ 40,917,562 

C.  General  Fund  : 

Credit  Balance,  July  1*_..._ $  50,149,170 

♦Includes  Post  War 

Reserve    Fund    ._.. (20,537,701) 

Revenue    -  119,996,404 

Availability    - _  170,145,574 

Expenditures  .._.  77.125,832 

Balance,  June  30  93,019,742 

Less  Permanent  Imp.  Fund  50,932,256 

Unencumbered    Balance 42,087,486 

Less  Postwar  Reserve  Fund  30,076,056 

Net  Balance,  June  30 12,011,430 


$   940,175 

$   805,639 

892,881 

969,956 

1,833,056 

1,775,595 

1,027,417 

1.114.241 

805.639 

661,354 

$  40,917,562 

$  38,832.467 

57,481,379 

62,804,087 

18,695 

12,632 

11,020,720 

527,265 

109,438,356 

102,176,451 

70,605,889 

85,201,540 

38,832,467 

16,974,911 

$  42,543,718 

$  80,171,555 

(30,076,056) 

(30,418,417) 

129,568,152 

140,843,645 

172,111,870 

221,015,200 

92,018.238 

109,401,589 

80,093,632 

111,613,611 

97,827,734 

80,093,632 

13,785,877 

30,418,417** 

151,858 

49,675,215 

13,937,735 
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1946-47  1947-48                   1948-49 
Grand  Totals  : 

Availability    $287,522,920  $283,383,282  $324,967,246 

Expenditures  : 152,645,441  163.651,544            195,717,370 

Balance!  83,945,223  119.731,738            129.249,876 


AVAILABILITY  OF   AND  EXPENDITURES   FROM 
THE  GENERAL  FUND  BY  OBJECTS 


1946-47 
A.     Availability  : 

Total  Credit  Balance,  July  1*  $  50,149,170 

Revenues : 

Inheritance  Taxes  _  2,016,972 

Licenses    3.460,048 

Franchise  Taxes  9,094,680 

Income  Taxes  _ 54,491.054 

Sales  Taxes  35.481.753 

Beverage  Taxes  7,900.638 

Gift  Taxes  123,179 

Intangible  Taxes 920,215 

Freight  Cars  44,702 

Insurance  1 3,471.024 

Miscellaneous    4,742 

Nontax  Revenue  2,987,397 


1947-48 


Total   Revenue   $119  996,404 

Total  Availability*    ..  $170,145,574 

B.  Expenditures  : 

Other  Than  Schools  : 

General   Assembly   $       242,836 

Judicial     ___ 481,428 

Executive  &  Administrative  4,456,967 
Educational   Institutions  .. .  5,789,046 
Charitable  and  Cor- 
rectional  Institutions   5,571,745 

State  Aid  and  Obligations....  5.501,235 

Pensions   203,793 

Total    $  22,337,050 

Less  Credit _~ 

Net  Expenditures  Other 

Than  Schools $  22,337,050 

Public  Schools  54,788.382 

Debt  Service  _ 400 

Total   Expenditures    _....  $  77,125,832 

Permanent  Improvements    .  50,932,256 

Total    $128,058,088 

C.  Balance  on  Hand  June  30 $  42.087.486 

Including  Postwar  Res.  Fund 
and  Aid  for  School  Plants  in 

1948-49    30,076,056 


Net  Credit  Balance 


•Including  Postwar  Reserve  Fund. 
'♦Debt  Service  Credit 


$  12,011,4 


1948-49 


$  42,543,718 

$  80,171,555 

1,719,878 

2.088,277 

3,944.444 

4,314,575 

10.053,970 

11,526,159 

59,583,846 

65,524,030 

39,333  608 

40,649,401 

6,471,703 

6,862,276 

143,904 

374.728 

591,572 

616,842 

37,408 

39  008 

4,320,410 

4,861,651 

4.955 

6,291 

3,362,454 

3,980,407 

$129,568,152 

$140,843,645 

$172,111,870 

$221,015,200 

$    34,195 

$   304,316 

499,440 

606.259 

5,893,906 

7,046  281 

6,846,680 

9,174,488 

7,485.872 

8,628,489 

8,325,628 

9,768,869 

277,415 

256,810 

$  29,363,136 

$  35,785.512 

56,000 

$  29,363,136 

$  35,729,512 

62,655,102 

73,672.077 

— 151,858 

$  92,018,238 

$109,249,731 

72.827,734 

$  92,018,238 

$182,077,465 

$  80,093,632 

$  38.937,735 

30,418,417 

25.000,000 

$  49,675,215 

$  13.937,735 

National  Teacher 
Examinations  To  Be  Held 
February  18, 1950 

The  National  Teacher  Examinations, 
prepared  and  administered  annually  by 
Educational  Testing  Service,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  will  be  given  at  testing  cen- 
ters throughout  the  United  States  on 
Saturday,  February  18,  1950. 

At  the  one-day  testing  session  a  can: 
didate  may  take  the  Common  Examina- 
tions, which  include  tests  in  General 
Culture,  Mental  Abilities  and  Basic 
Skills,  and  Professional  Information ; 
and  one  of  eleven  Optional  Examina- 
tions, designed  to  demonstrate  mastery 
of  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  The  col- 
lege which  a  candidate  is  attending  or 
the  school  system  in  which  he  is  seeking 
employment  will  advise  him  whether 
lie  must  offer  the  National  Teacher  Ex- 
aminations and  which  of  the  tests  he 
should  take. 

Application  forms,  and  a  Bulletin  of 
Information  describing  registration  pro- 
cedure and  containing  sample  test  ques- 
tions, may  be  obtained  from  college 
officials,  school  superintendents,  or 
directly  from  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice, P.  O.  Box  592.  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  A  complete  application,  ac- 
companied by  the  proper  examination 
fee,  should  reach  the  ETS  office  not 
later  than  January  20.  1950. 

State  Operated  Four 
Schools  for  Polio  Victims 

Four  school  centers  for  182  school  age 
children  who  were  confined  to  hospitals 
on  account  of  poliomyelitis  were  op- 
erated during  1948-49. 

These  school  centers  were  established 
in  Asheville.  Charlotte,  Greensboro  and 
Monroe.  Eleven  teachers  were  alloted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
these  schools. 

According  to  Felix  S.  Barker,  Director 
of  Special  Education  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  who  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  "the  educational 
program  for  children  in  polio  hospitals," 
these  programs  have  been  worth-while. 
"In  many  instances,"  Mr.  Barker  states, 
"these  schools  have  not  only  enabled 
the  child  to  keep  up  with  his  class  work 
to  the  extent  that  he  was  not  retarded 
when  discharged  from  treatment,  but 
his  recovery  was  accelerated  by  the 
therapeutic  effort  of  the  school  pro- 
gram," 
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What  Do  Parents  Expect  From  Schools? 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Hall  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Ledger-Advance,  Windsor, 
in  which  she  expressed  a  "wish"  as  to  what  the  public  school  should  "build"  in 
her  sons.  Are  these  goals  beyond  the  duty  of  the  schools,  or  would  you  say  that 
Mrs.  Hall  is  correct  in  her  statement  of  the  schools'  mission? 

Mrs.  Hall  says :   "I  wish  the  public  schools  to  build  these  things  in  my  sons : 

"1.  Straight  thinking :  They  must  face  facts  as  they  are,  must  not  wrap  nor 
contour  them  to  their  own  advantage. 

"2.  Open  their  eyes  to  beauty.  Lead  them  to  see  a  well  turned  thought,  a 
beautiful  painting,  to  feel  exquisite  harmonies,  and  encourage  them  to  prize  spiritual 
values. 

"3.  They  must  respect  the  abilities  and  consider  the  rights  of  others.  Teach 
them  there  are  no  superiorities,  save  of  merit,  service  and  achievement. 

"4.  I  want  my  sons  to  be  informed.  Teach  them  to  find  out  things  for  them- 
selves, and  show  them  where  information  may  be  found. 

"5.  Guide  them  to  discover  the  task  which  will  make  them  happiest.  When 
they  have  found  the  thing  they  would  like  to  do  most,  set  them  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing to  do  it  well. 

"To  the  public  school  I  send  these  boys  of  mine  to  guide  while  they  are  young 
and  fresh.  Let  it  start  them  on  the  way  of  thinking,  feeling,  learning  and  doing 
and  I  shall  feel  that  it  has  accomplished  its  mission  of  helping  my  sons  live  to 
the  fullest,  the  life  which  nature  through  me  has  given  them." 


University  Announces 
Fourth  Peace  Study  and 
Speaking  Program 

"Building  World  Peace  in  the  Atomic 
Age :  What  are  the  Responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  the  Atlantic  Pact?  is  the 
topic  of  the  Fourth  Annual  High  School 
World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Pro- 
gram as  announced  recently  by  E.  R. 
Rankin,  Director  of  the  Program  for 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

According  to  a  Foreward  in  the  Bul- 
letin announcing  this  year's  Program, 
Director  Rankin  states  the  purpose  of 
the  Program  to  be  that  of  "encouraging 
high  school  students  and  others  to  study 
and  discuss  ways  and  means  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  just  and  lasting 
peace  throughout  the  world." 

The  Program  has  been  endorsed  by 
various  organizations,  including  the 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association,  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 
by  public  officials,  including  Governor 
W.  Kerr  Scott  and  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  and  by  the  General  Assemblv  of 
1947. 

During  the  three  years  that  the  Pro- 
gram has  been  conducted  the  following 
members  of  schools  have  participated : 
In  1946-47—203  ;  1947-48—189  ;  1948-49— 
182.  Approximately  1,000  high  school 
students  delivered  speeches  in  local  pub- 
lic contests  each  of  these  years  and 
audiences  totaling  more  than  100,000 
heard  the  discussions. 


United  Nations  Study  Kit 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  a 
selection  of  United  Nations  publications 
which  will  provide  study  material  giv- 
ing a  general  and  well-rounded  back- 
ground to  the  United  Nations  and  at 
the  same  time  be  available  at  a  nominal 
price,  the  U.  N.  Department  of  Public 
Information  has  issued  a  Study  Kit  on 
the  United  Nations. 

This  "United  Nations  Study  Kit  No. 
1,"  contains  a  careful  selection  of  cur- 
rent United  Nations  booklets,  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  which  present  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  how  the 
United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies 
came  into  being,  how  they  work  and 
what  they  are  doing.  The  Kit  material 
provides  not  only  the  basic,  essential 
information  necessary  to  beginning 
students  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
also  more  detailed  and  comprehensive 
material  of  interest  to  teachers,  dis- 
cussion group  leaders  and  advanced 
students. 

Included  in  the  "Study  Kit  No.  1"  are 
such  basic  papers  as  the  "Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,"  "Basic 
Facts  about  the  United  Nations,"  and 
leaflets  on  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies  in  the  "What  it 
is  .  .  .  What  it  Does  .  .  .  How  it  Works" 
series.  More  detailed  documents  are  also 
included  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  use 
of  the  material  in  the  Study  Kit. 

The  Kit  is  packaged  in  convenient 
form  suitable  for  carrying  to  lectures 
or  meetings  or  for  use  in  the  home  or 
public  library.  It  sells  at  $1.00  and  is 
obtainable  from  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


State  Has  41  Coordinators 
of  Diversified  Occupations 

North  Carolina  schools  have  41  teach- 
ers or  coordinators  of  diversified  occu- 
pations this  year,  according  to  George 
W.  Coggin,  State  Supervisor  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education. 

Diversified  occupations  are  usually 
trade  courses  offered  in  the  school  with 
the  use  of  the  local  industry  as  a  labora- 
tory where  practical  training  is  re- 
ceived. Students  receive  pay  for  this  on- 
the-job  training. 

This  type  of  training  is  being  offered 
in  29  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  as 
follows :  Albemarle,  Asheville,  Burling- 
ton, Brasitown.  Charlotte,  Concord,  Dur- 
ham, Elkin,  Fayetteville,  Graham. 
Greensboro,  Hendersonville,  Hickory, 
High  Point.  Kannapolis,  Kinston,  Lau- 
rinburg,  Mebane.  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount, 
Roxboro,  Sanford,  Spruce  Pine,  States- 
ville,  Tarboro,  Thomasville,  Washing- 
ton, Wilmington  and  Wilson. 

Of  the  41  schools  represented,  eight 
are  for  Negro  students.  They  are : 
Second  Ward  High  School,  Charlotte: 
Hillside  Park  High  School,  Durham; 
Dudley  High  School.  Greensboro.  Adkin 
High  School,  Kinston ;  Washington  High 
School,  Raleigh ;  Williston  Industrial 
High  School,  Wilmington ;  and  Darden 
High   School,  Wilson. 

Trades  taught  in  these  schools  range 
alphabetically  all  the  way  from  account- 
ing to  window  display,  involving  more 
than  75  occupations. 


ACEI  to  Hold  1950 
Conference  in  Asheville 

The  Fifty-ninth  Annual  Study  Con- 
ference of  the  Association  for  Child- 
hood Education  International  will  be 
held  in  Asheville  on  April  9-14.  1950. 

Delegates  are  expected  from  each  of 
the  48  states  and  31  foreign  countries. 
In  addition  local  branches  and  State 
associations  are  urged  to  encourage 
other  members  and  friends  of  children 
to  attend  the  meeting.  Branches  are 
also  urged  to  select  their  delegates 
early  in  order  that  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  choice  of  study  class,  studies 
or  discussion  groups. 

A  total  of  around  3,000  members  of 
other  state  ACE  organizations  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  Asheville  meeting. 
Forms  for  registration  and  hotel  re- 
servations will  be  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional ACEI  headquarters  at  1200  15th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  after 
January  1,  1950. 
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Lunch  Program 
Issues  Guide 

A  School  Lunch  Guide  has  been  issued 
by  tlie  School  Lunch  Program. 

This  36-page  duplicated  booklet  sets 
forth  briefly  the  policies,  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  operation  of  the 
School  Lunch  Program  under  the  Na- 
tional Lunch  Act.  Sections  are  de- 
voted to  general  elegibility  require- 
ments, facilities,  personnel,  food,  fin- 
ance. State  laws  relating  to  school 
lunch,  area  maps,  and  instructions  for 
preparing  the  claim  for  reimbursement 
and  its  supporting  record  forms. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  have  been  mailed 
to  all  superintendents  for  distribution 
to  principals  and  others  concerned  with 
the  operation  of  the  Lunch  Program. 


Temple  University 
Announces  1950  Reading 
Clinic  Institute 

The  Seventh  Annual  Reading  Clinic 
Institute  at  Temple  University  has  been 
announced  for  the  week  of  January  30 
to  February  3,  1950. 

The  activities  of  the  institute  are 
differentiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
following:  elementary  teachers  and 
supervisors,  junior  and  senior  high 
school  teachers  and  supervisors,  college 
instructors,  reading  clinic  directors, 
school  psychologists  and  special  class 
directors,  speech  educators,  and  vision 
specialists.  Seminars,  demonstrations, 
and  evaluations  will  be  made  by  well- 
known  specialists  in  reading  and  re- 
lated fields. 

During  the  1950  institute  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  topics  will  be  presented : 

(1)  differentiated  guidance  in  reading, 

(2)  the  language  arts  approach  to  read- 
ing, (3)  vocabulary  development:  word 
analysis  and  semantic  analysis,  (4) 
directed  reading  activities,  (5)  develop- 
ment of  versatility  in  skimming,  rapid 
reading,  and  study-type  reading,  (6) 
development  of  assimilative  and  critical 
reading  abilities,  (7)  materials  of  read- 
ing instruction,  and  (8)  corrective  and 
remedial  procedures. 

Activities  include  lectures,  demon- 
strations, laboratory  practices,  evalua- 
tion of  reading  programs,  seminars, 
staff  meetings,  and  personal  conferences. 

Enrollment  is  limited  by  advance  re- 
gistration. For  a  copy  of  the  program 
and  other  information  regarding  these 
institutes,  write  to  Dr.  Emmett  Albert 
Betts,  Director,  The  Reading  Clinic. 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia  22, 
Pennsylvania. 


MOSTHLT   SAEAHT   SCHEDTTXE   FOB   TEACHERS— STATE   FUTTDS— 1949-1950 
Type  of  Experience  In  Tears 

Certificate  0123456789         10       11        12 

Graduate . ......     258     265     273     281     289     297     305     314     323     332     341 

Class  A .._..  229     234     239     245     251     258     265     273     281     289     297     306 

Class  B ._  204      209      214     219      224      229      234 

Class  C 165     170     175     180     185     190 

Elementary  A..  153      157      161      165      169 

Elementary  B..  141     146     151     156 

Non-Standard.  120 


WILEY'S  MESSAGE 

The  accompanying  article  was  found  in  Salisbury  and  sent  to  us  by  Superinten- 
dent J.  H.  Knox  of  that  city.  For  its  interest  and  timeliness  we  are  reprinting  it 
in  this  publication.  As  Superintendent  Knox  says  "these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Wiley 
apply  with  equal  force  today,  as  you  can  see." 

TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  OF  THE  COMMON 
SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  made  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the 
white  children  in  her  borders:  at  least  this  provision-  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
diligent  pupil  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  chief  branches  of  a  good 
English  education. 

This  circumstance  imposes  a  new  and  additional  responsibility  on  both  Teachers 
and  Students. 

TEACHERS  of  Free  Schools  are,  irr  a  certain  sense.  Officers  of  the  State  as  well 
as  the  trusted  agents  of  parents  and  guardians :  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  teach,  and  a  duty  to  that  State  whose  dearest  interests  are 
committed  to  their  care.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  they  will  keep  in  constant 
remembrance  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  position-  which  they  occupy ;  and 
that  they  will  act  worthy  of  the  great  trust  with  which  they  are  invested.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  expects  them  to  be  diligent  in  their  calling,  taking  great 
pains  to  give  a  proper  moral,  mental  and  physical  training  to  her  children-;  and 
she  expects  that  these  Teachers  will,  in  the  meantime,  become  themselves  examples 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  those  whom  they  undertake  to  instruct. 

Teachers  should  also  consult  the  health  of  their  pupils — and  while  endeavoring 
to  give  them  a  proper  mental  ami  moral  training,  should  remember  that  the  hap- 
piness of  their  scholars  will  also  materially  depend  on  their  physical  growth  and 
development.  Active  and  cheerful  exercise  out  of  doors — temperate  habits,  pure 
water,  clean  school  rooms,  well  ventilated  in  summer,  and  close  and  warm  in 
winter,  are  all  necessary  requisites  to  the  formation  of  sound  and  healthy  con- 
stitutions. 

Respect  also  for  the  Institutions  and  the  character  of  our  Country  and  State 
should  be  habitually  inculcated ;  and  while  instilling  sound  morality,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  offend  the  religious  principles  of  parents  and  guardians. 

PUPILS  should  remember  that  they  also  owe  a  double  duty;  a  duty  to  their 
natural  parents,  and  to  that  generous  parent  of  all,  the  Good  Old  State  of  North 
Carolina,  who  has  placed  in  every  neighborhood  means  to  educate  all  her  children. 
Gratitude  to  her — pride  in  her  honor,  and  love  for  their  natural  parents,  should 
cause  pupils  to  exert  themselves  to  excel  in  learning;  and  they  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  succeed  in  life,  according  to  the  use  which  they  now  make  of  op- 
portunities at  their  disposal. 

The  State  offers  them  an  education  which  will  enable  them  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness, and  to  follow  a  career  which  will  lead  them  to  usefulness  and  happiness : 
and  to  such  as  will  make  themselves  worthy,  the  State  also  promises  her  highest 
offices  of  honor  and  profit.  Let  all  the  pupils  remember  this — let  each  one  remember 
that  he  or  she  is  the  child  of  the  State,  and  enjoying  its  bounty ;  and  let  all  know 
that  the  State  is  watching  their  conduct  with  a  parent's  yearning  interest,  and  in 
their  success  as  intelligent  and  patriotic  men,  and  virtuous  and  enlightened  women, 
looks  for  a  return  for  the  millions  of  dollars  which  she  has  invested  for  their 
instruction. 

C.  H.  Wn-EY, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  State. 

Teachers  will  see  that  a  copy  of  this  is  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each 
schoolhouse  in  the  State ;  and  each  Teacher  is  required  to  read  it  monthly,  and  ex- 
plain it  to  all  the  pupils. 
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Board  Approves  Building  Projects 

Building    projects    amounting    to    a  tion.  repair  and  improvement  of  school 

total    cost    of    $1,087,296.23    were    ap-  pli"^  facil.ities- 

The  projects  approved  in  October  are 

proved  by  the   State  Board  of  Educa-  in  addition  to  the  12  projects  estimated 

tion  at  its  October  6  meeting.    Funds  to    cost   $1,510,640.20    approved    at   the 

for   these   projects    are    a    part    of   the  Sard's    September    meeting.     October 

approvals  make  the  total  cost  of  pro- 

$25,000,000   appropriation   by   the    Gen-  jects  appr0ved  $2,597,936.43. 
eral  Assembly  of  1949  for  the  construe-  October  projects  were  as  follows : 

Administrative   Unit       Project  Description  Race  Amount 

Alamance   ....  Elon  Addition  N  $      15,000.00 

Haw  River  Addition  W  10,000.00 

Ashe Healing  Springs)  Sanitary 

Facilities  W  6,000.00 

Jefferson  )  W  7,100.00 

Nathan  Creek     )  W  5,000.00 

Brunswick  .     Sharlotte  Well,  etc.  W  6.500.00 

Carteret    -     Atlantic  New  Building       W  145,090.00 

King  New  Building        N  90  000.00 

Currituck  Union  New  Building        N  21,859.00 

W.  T.  Griggs  New  Building         W  42,876.22 

Gates    (subject  filing 
proper  forms  and 

plans)    -  ..     T.  S.  Cooper  New  Building         N  112,000.00 

Statesville   High  School  New  Building        W  10,365.00 

Lee  Jonesboro  Graded  Renovation  W  147,700.80 

New  Hope  New  Building        N  34,067.80 

Lee   Training  Addition  N  47,731.99 

Asheboro High    School  New  Building        W  142.918.84 

Wake    Apex  Jr.  High  New  Building        N  83,733.30 

Shepard  High  New  Building        N  104,353.28 

Goldsboro  ....  Walnut  Street  Addition  W  55,000.00 

Total $1,087,296.23 


American  Invents 
Simpol  Nu  Langwij 

A  University  of  Washington  educator 
believes  he  has  invented  a  new  model 
language.  It  is  an-  adaptation  of  Eng- 
lish.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  these  : 

1.  Nou  nu  sheips  of  leters  be  introdusd 
sou  that  egzisting  toiproitors  and  toip- 
sets  wil  nid  nou  cheinj. 

(No  new  shapes  of  letters  be  intro- 
duced so  that  existing  typewriters  and 
typesets  will  need  no  change. ) 

2.  ol  saunds  kamonli  disingwished  in 
inglish  have  seporit  letors. 

(All  sounds  commonly  distinguished 
in  English  have  separate  letters.) 

3.  Ich  vwwel  hav  o  long  and  o  short 
form  which  wil  kip  the  number  of  nu 
letors  tu  bi  mernoraized  very  smoi  and 
wil  kip  thei  to  o  simpol  patorn. 

(Each  vowel  have  a  long  and  a  short 
form  which  will  keep  the  number  of 
new  letters  to  be  memorized  very  small 
and  will  keep  them  to  a  simple  pattern.) 


Department  Sponsors 
Conference  for  Negro 
Principals  and  Supervisors 

The  Division  of  Negro  Education. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
sponsored  five  State  conferences  for 
Negro  principals  and  supervisors  last 
month. 

These  conferences  were  held  at  Green- 
ville, Fayetteville,  Greensboro.  Charlotte 
and  Asheville.  They  were  under  the 
general  direction  of  M.  Ruth  Lawrence 
and  S.  E.  Duncan  from  the  Division's 
staff.  Subjects  discussed  at  panels  in 
which  local  principals  and  supervisors 
participated  were  the  following:  The 
Need  for  Supervisors  in  our  Schools, 
The  Supervisor's  Role  in  Facilitating 
the  Work  of  the  Principals,  The  Prin- 
cipal's Role  in  Facilitating  the  Work 
of  the  Supervisor,  Teacher-Supervisor 
Relationships,  The  Use  of  Lay  People 
in  the  Supervisory  Program,  Available 
Funds  for  Health  Services,  Hammocks 
Beach  Project,  The  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram and  Resource-Use  Education. 


Court  Upholds 
Southern  Pact 

A  Maryland  Supreme  Court  Justice 
has  dismissed  the  mandamus  proceed- 
ings in  which  a  Baltimore  Negro  girl 
sought  admission  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Nursing,  thus  up- 
holding the  new  regional  compact  of 
of  southern  states. 

Judge  W.  Conwell  Smith  ruled  that  the 
state  afforded  the  girl  equal  educational 
opportunities  when  it  offered  her  a  nurs- 
ing course  at  the  Meharry  Medical 
College  School  of  Nursing  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

1950  White  House 
Conference  Will  State 
Big  Aims 

The  Mid-Century  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  is 
scheduled  to  begin  December  3,  1950. 

This  was  the  first  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  outline  the  program 
for  the  decennial  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  heard 
Oscar  Ewing,  its  chairman,  outline  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  conference.  They 
are: 

1.  To  gather  the  existing  experience 
and  wisdom  that  now  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  of  children,  more 
particularly  those  which  have  been 
gained  in  the  past  ten-  years. 

2.  To  determine  ways  to  make  this 
knowledge  available  to  all  who  can  use 
it — parents,  professional  workers,  states, 
communities  and  local  organizations 
dealing  with  children. 

3.  To  recommend  policies  and  projects 
for  the  next  ten  years  to  guide  individ- 
uals and  organizations  concerned  with 
children. 

Said  Mr.  Ewing:  "I  claim  rich  first- 
hand experience  as  a  father  and  a 
grandfather.  I  know  the  joys  and  the 
problems  involved.  I  also  know  the  im- 
pact of  the  total  problem  of  this  country 
in  providing  those  environments  in 
which  all  of  our  children  can  develop 
into  healthy,  happy  citizens. 

"We  propose  to  deal  in  this  confer- 
ence with  the  whole  child — his  health, 
his  education,  the  education  of  his 
parent,  his  social  welfare.  Mental 
health  will  be  discussed  at  considerable 
length. 

"This  conference  will  be  a  national 
study  program.  But  it  will  also  be  an 
action  program  in  behalf  of  children 
for  the  next  ten  years." 

The  first  White  House  Child  Confer- 
ence was  called  in  1909  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


NAM  Provides 
Teaching  Aids 

More  than  60  educational  booklets, 
school  posters,  motion  pictures  ami 
periodicals  for  free  distribution  to 
secondary  schools  now  are  available  to 
educators  for  the  1949-50  school  year, 
according  to  an  announcement  just  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  New  York  City. 

These  printed  and  visual  teaching 
materials  currently  are  offered  by  the 
Association  through  its  1949-50  Cata- 
logue of  Teaching  Aids  which  is  being 
mailed  to  teachers  and  administrators 
of  all  secondary  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools.  The  Catalogue,  now 
in  its  16th  year,  lists  materials  on  vo- 
cational guidance,  social  studies,  eco- 
nomics, history,  science  and  other  sub- 
jects related  to  the  secondary  school 
curricula. 

This  year's  edition  offers  a  variety 
of  newly-prepared  materials  which  in- 
clude a  full-color  picture  narrative, 
"Fight  For  Freedom,"  and  a  recently- 
released  motion  picture,  "The  Price  of 
Freedom,"  a  story  of  a  young  news- 
paper reporter  who  awakens  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  citizenship. 

Other  major  new  offerings  include  a 
40-page  portrayal  of  economic  history. 
"Pioneers  of  Progress"  which  is  dra- 
matically illustrated,  and  a  popularly- 
written  series  of  short  articles,  "Eco- 
nomics In  Action."  Also  featured  are 
eight  colored  posters  designed  exclu- 
sively for  secondary  school  display.  In 
most  instances,  the  booklets  are  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities  for  class- 
room distribution. 

Copies  of  the  Catalogue,  as  well  as 
samples  of  any  of  the  materials  listed, 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  14 
W.  49th   Street,  New  York.   N.   Y. 

North  Carolina 
Pamphlet  Revised 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
North  Carolina  Sketches  and  Places 
has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  Moore 
Allen,  Goldsboro.  The  pamphlet  includes 
brief  articles  covering  the  State  motto, 
flower,  bird,  nickname,  seal,  flag,  con- 
stitution and  some  highlights  of  North 
Carolina  history. 

According  to  A.  B.  Combs,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
this  pamphlet  will  be  helpful  to  classes 
In  the  study  of  North  Carolina. 


20  Schools  Have  Co- 
ordinators of  Distributive 
Education 

Twenty  high  schools  of  the  State  em- 
ploy coordinators  of  distributive  edu- 
cation, according  to  T.  Carl  Brown, 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Edu- 
cation, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

These  schools  are :  Charlotte  with 
five,  Winston-Salem  with  three,  New 
Hanover  (Wilmington)  with  two,  and 
the  following  with  one  each  :  Goldsboro, 
Shelby,  Wadesboro,  Burlington,  Dur- 
ham, Pleasant  Garden,  Greensboro, 
Greenville,  Leaksville.  New  Bern,  Lau- 
rinburg,  Salisbury,  Gastonia,  Rocky 
Mount,  Candler,  Hickory  and  Ashe- 
ville — a  total  of  27  coordinators. 

Distributive  education  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  retailing  business — restau- 
rant and  hotel  work,  dairies,  and  de- 
partment, apparel,  food,  furniture  and 
drug  stores.  Students  taking  training 
with  a  view  of  entering  these  occupa- 
tions also  get  work  experience  in  their 
chosen  field  with  a  local  business. 


Colleges  Hold 
Annual  Conference 

The  North  Carolina  College  Confer- 
ence held  its  annual  meeting  at  Greens- 
boro, November  9  and  10. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  Student  was  presented.  Ap- 
pearing on  this  panel  were :  Dean 
Harold  A.  Bosley,  School  of  Religion, 
Duke  University ;  Dean  of  Students  E. 
L.  Cloyd,  of  State  College ;  and  Presi- 
dent Clyde  A.  Miller,  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege. 

Addreses  by  Conference  President, 
W.  E.  Bird,  and  Richard  Lauterback. 
Lecturer  and  Author,  featured  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  session,  whereas  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  John  E.  Ivey,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Board  of  Control  for  Southern 
Regional  Education,  was  heard  on 
Thursday  morning. 

Officers  elected  for  next  year  were  the 
following:  President.  S.  M.  Holton ; 
Yice-President,  Ivy  Hixson.  James  E. 
Hillman,  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  reelected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Japanese  Boy  Wishes  to  Exchange  Letters 


192  Ebitsuka-Cho 
Hamamatsu-City 
Shizuoka-ken.  Japan 

September  18,  1949 
it  : 
May  I  ask  you  to  pass  this  letter  on 


to  the  principal  of  some  high  school  in 
your  town? 

I  wish  to  exchange  letters  with  some 
young  American  boys  and  girls  in  your 
town  in  order  to  learn  more  about  your 
country  and  also  to  promote  friendship 
between  your  country  and  mine. 


My  dear  Unseen  Friend  : 

/  hope  this  is  to  he  the  beginning  of  a  long  friendship.  I  am  so  happy  to  be 
actually  making  an  acquaintance  with  such  a  far-away  friend. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  receive  this  letter,  so  I  will  first  introduce  myself 
to  you. 

1  am  a  Japanese  boy,  a  freshman  of  Hamamatsu  West  High  School.  This  school 
stands  on  a  small  hill  in  the  west  of  Hamamatsu-city.  The  city  is  in  SMzuoka-ken 
in  the  center  of  Japan.  In  the  classroom  I  hear  lectures  on  Chemistry.  Algebra, 
English,  Social  Studies  and  Physical  Education  and  so  on.  English  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me.  So  I  am  studying  my  English  lessons  very  hard.  What  arc  some  things 
you  study  at  school.' 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mt.  Fuzi  and  the  cherry-blossoms?  Shizuoka-ken  is 
famous  for  Mt.  Fuzi.  Mt.  Fuzi  is  very  beautiful  all  the  lime.  It  is  in.  spring-time 
when  the  cherry  trees  we  very  pretty.  In  spring  my  school  is  very  fine  and  beauti^ 
fill,  for  it  is  surrounded  with  the  cherry  trees.  I  am  sending  to  you  the  picture  of 
Mt.  Fuzi  and  the  cherry  blossoms,  etc. 

I  toould  like  to  see  your  country.  It  must  be  a  very  beautiful  place.  I  hope  lo 
visit  America  myself  some  day,  and  it  would  be  wonderful  to  sec  you  and  your 
country. 

Do  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters?  I  have  a  sister.  She  is  younger  than  I 
am,  11  years  old.   We  live  at  home  with  mother  and  father. 

I  am  11  years  old.  But  I  shall  be  16  years  old  in  your  country.  My  birthday 
was  on  August  28. 

I  will  go  into  details  about  myself  in  my  next  letter  to  you.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  soon,  and  tell  me  about  yourself,  school  and  country. 

I  am  glad  to  write  to  -you,  and  shall  look  forward  to  receivimg  your  letter. 

Yours  very  sincerely 
Yasco  Kaoeyama 


NOVEMBER,    NINETEEN   HUNDRED   FORTY-NINE 


Quiz  Kids  Open  Search  for  "Best 
Teacher  of  1950!" 


The  Quiz  Kids  are  looking  for  the 
nation's  two  top  teachers  this  year  as 
they  launch  their  fifth  annual  "Best 
Teacher  Contest !" 

The  opening  of  the  1950  contest  was 
officially  announced  on  the  Quiz  Kids 
program  Sunday,  November  6,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  Holt,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  who  will 
also  open  American  Education  Week 
that  day.  Conducted  tbis  year  on  the 
Monday  evening  Quiz  Kids  television 
show  as  well,  the  contest  will  run 
through  December  18. 

Two  prize-winning  teachers  will  be 
accorded  national  honor  in  the  1950 
Quiz  Kids  "Best  Teacher  Contest" :  the 
"Best  Teacher  of  1950,"  who  will  re- 
ceive a  cash  prize  of  $2,000,  an  appear- 
ance on  the  Quiz  Kids  program,  and  a 
week's  entertainment  in  Chicago  with 
all  expenses  paid;  and  the  "Most 
Promising  Teacher  of  1950,"  a  younger 
person,  who  will  be  awarded  $2,000  to 
be  used  for  graduate  study. 

Once  again,  school  children  all  over 
America  will  help  find  the  country's 
best  teachers.  All  elementary  and  high 
school  students  will  be  invited  to  write 
letters  on  the  subject,  "The  Teacher 
Who  Has  Helped  Me  Most."  The  letters 
will  be  judged  by  a  group  of  eminent 
educators,  who  will  evaluate  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers  nominated, 
and  conduct  personal  investigations 
among  the  finalists  to  determine  the  top- 
winning  teachers. 

The  two  students  writing  the  letters 
nominating  the  winning  teachers  will 
each  be  awarded  a  $1,000  U.  S.  Security 
bond  first  prize.  $10.00  in-  cash  will  go 
for  each  of  the  next  50  best  letters.  500 
more  winning  students  will  each  re- 
ceive an  honor  certificate  and  a  Quiz 
Kid  pin.  making  them  honorary  Quiz 
Kids. 

Student  winners  will  be  awarded  their 
prizes  on  special  presentation  broadcasts 
to  be  held  on  local  NBC  stations  in  the 
spring. 

All  students  entering  the  contest  will 
receive  certificates  of  honor,  suitable 
for  framing,  to  present  to  the  teachers 
they  nominate. 

Rules  of  the  Contest 

1.  Any  student  now  in  elementary  or 
high  school  may  nominate  any  teacher 
he  or  she  now  has,  or  has  ever  had, 
providing  that  teacher  is  still  teaching. 

2.  His  letter  on  the  subject,  "The 
Teacher   Who   Has   Helped   Me  Most." 


CROP  Collection  To  Be 
Held  This  Month 

North  Carolina's  Christian  Rural 
Overseas  Program,  known  as  CROP, 
will  be  held  during  November,  with  em- 
phasis in  the  early  weeks  prior  to 
Thanksgiving. 

Corn,  cotton,  peanuts  and  milk  will 
be  collected,  as  canvasses  in  each  county 
call  upon  the  various  farm  homes  to 
explain  the  work  of  CROP  and  ask 
for  pledges.  The  State  goal  is  150 
freight  carloads  of  commodities.  In  1948 
this  State  shipped  55  carloads  of  foods 
to  countries  in  Europe,  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East. 

This  Program  is  a  coordinated  effort 
of  three  major  church  relief  agencies 
for  the  collection  of  farm  commodities 
for  overseas.  In  America  CROP  acts  as 
a  collection  agency  for  Church  World 
Service  (serving  22  Protestant  de- 
nominations), Lutheran  World  Relief 
and  Catholic  Rural  Life.  Gifts  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  corn,  milk,  wheat,  and  pea- 
nuts are  gathered  through  CROP  and 
turned  over  to  the  parent  agency  of  the 
donor's  choice. 

Schools  in  North  Carolina  can  help 
their  county  CROP  committees  by  dis- 
playing CROP  posters,  and  particularly 
by  showing  the  CROP  film,  "Operation 
Mercy."  The  film,  a  16  mm.  sound  film, 
shows  the  need  as  it  still  existed  over- 
seas this  spring,  and  also  shows  how 
CROP  gifts  are  helping  in  the  neediest 
areas. 


may  be  of  any  length,  and  must  con- 
tain his  name,  age,  grade,  school,  and 
home  address,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
school  of  the  teacher  nominated. 

3.  Letters  will  be  judged  on  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  tell  honestly  and  clearly 
how  some  particular  teacher  has  helped 
him,  and  the  importance  of  that  help. 
What  he  says  is  more  important  than 
how  he  says  it.  All  students  have  an 
equal  chance  regardless  of  grade  in 
school. 

4.  Letters  must  be  written  without  as- 
sistance of  teachers  or  parents. 

5.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to 
Quiz  Kids  "Best  Teacher  Contest,"  P. 
O.  Box  T,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 

6.  The  contest  opened  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 6,  and  will  close  at  midnight,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1949.  All  entries  must  be  post- 
marked before  that  hour. 


Oral  Hygiene  Staff 
Inspects  Pupils'  Mouths 

The  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  inspected  the 
mouths  of  3,228  pupils  during  the  month 
of  August,  it  is  learned.  These  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  34  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  underprivileged  children  who  re- 
ceived dental  corrections  was  2.582.  Of 
these,  435  found  it  necessary  to  make 
more  than  one  visit. 

There  were  10,424  individual  opera- 
tions including  1,581  amalgam  fillings. 
293  cement  fillings,  2,811  silver  nitrate 
treatments,  1,331  extractions,  483  mis- 
cellaneous treatments  and  1,575  sodium 
fluoride  treatments.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  2,350  children  had  their 
teeth  cleaned. 

During  the  month,  there  were  36  lec- 
tures on  mouth  health  in  the  schools, 
attended  by  2,025  children. 

State  Employs  444  Home 
Economics  Teachers 

North  Carolina  employs  444  teachers 
of  vocational  home  economics.  374  for 
white  schools  and  70  for  Negroes,  it  is 
disclosed  by  a  recent  tabulation  of  such 
teachers  by  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

This  tabulation  shows  that  every 
county  (including  city  units)  except  13 
has  from  one  to  13  teachers  of  home- 
making  subjects.  The  counties  that  do 
not  employ  teachers  of  this  subject  are : 
Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery.  Camden,  Chat- 
ham, Clay,  Dare,  Johnston,  Jones, 
Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell,  and  Yancey. 
Lee  County  employs  a  Negro  teacher 
but  no  white  teacher  of  home  economics. 
Buncombe  has  the  largest  number,  13, 
of  teachers  in  this  field. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
956  public  high  schools  in  the  State,  it 
may  be  noted  that  hardly  half  of  them 
have  home  economics  teachers.  Several 
schools  have  more  than  one  teacher  for 
this  type  of  work.  They  are  Burlington, 
Lee  Edwards  (Asheville),  Durham 
Senior,  High  Point,  New  Hanover,  and 
Greenville. 

In  addition  to  these  teachers  of  home 
economics,  three  counties  have  family 
life  coordinators.  They  are  Buncombe 
in  Asheville,  New  Hanover,  and  Rock- 
ingham in  Leaksville-Spray. 

The  State  staff  includes  a  State  Super- 
visor, two  assistants,  and  four  itinerant 
teacher  trainers. 
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Lassiter  Outlines 
Services  to  Schools 

Homer  A.  Lassiter,  a  staff  member  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  is 
available  to  give  some  special  assistance 
to  schools  interested  in  doing  more 
about  resource  education.  Some  of  the 
ways  irr  which  Mr.  Lassiter's  service 
might  be  rendered  are  the  following: 

1.  Consult  with  administrative  units 
or  individual  schools  planning  projects 
in  resource  education.  As  time  permits, 
help  with  workshops,  study  groups,  etc. 

2.  Make  available  technical  personnel 
assistance  from  various  agencies. 

3.  Make  available  certain  pertinent 
resource  materials. 

4.  Supply  information  as  to  sources  of 
helpful  materials. 

5.  Keep  the  schools  informed  on  re- 
search results  and  findings  and  assist- 
ance available  from  other  agencies. 

6.  Keep  school  informed  concerning 
resource-use  education  conferences, 
meetings,  workshops. 

7.  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  de- 
scriptions and  accounts  of  good  ex- 
amples of  resourceful  teaching. 

8.  Coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  va- 
rious agencies  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  school's  objectives. 

Brown  Gives  Bus 
Capacities 

Rated  capacities  of  various  types 
and  sizes  of  school  buses  were  given  by 
C.  C.  Brown,  Director  of  Transportation 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  county  superintendents. 
A  25  per  cent  increase  is  permitted  over 
the  rated  capacity. 

For  buses  with  longitudinal  seating, 
the  following  capacities  were  specified  : 
17  ft.  bodies — a  rated  capacity  of  47 
plus  11  equals  58;  19  ft.  bodies — capa- 
city 55  plus  13  for  overload  equals  68; 
21  ft.  bodies — capacity  62  plus  15  equals 
77  is  the  maximum  legal  load.  The 
rated  capacity,  Brown  said,  is  13  linear 
inches  for  each  passenger. 

In  buses  with  forward  facing  seats, 
the  following  loads  were  specified : 


Bus 
Bodies 
17  ft. 
19  ft. 
21  ft. 
23  ft. 
26  ft. 


Rated 
36 
42 
48 
54 


Overload 
9 
10 
12 
13 
15 


Legal 
Load 

45 

52 

60 

67 

75 


Brown  suggested  that  the  rated  capa- 
city of  each  bus  be  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  inside  the  bus. 


Special  Notice  to  School 
Administrators 

You  are  requested  to  read  and  to 
share  with  your  teachers,  principals 
and  supervisors,  the  announcement  else- 
where in  this  bulletin,  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association  for  Child- 
hood Education  International,  April  9- 
i'i.  1950,  in  Asheville,  N.  C.  With  this 
information  at  hand,  it  is  suggested 
that  each  administrative  unit  in  the 
state  give  consideration  to  plans  for 
making  provision  for  one  or  more  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  study  conference 
for  the  week  of  April  9-lJf. 

In  order  to  insure  representative  at- 
tendance from  your  administrative  unit 
the  delegates  should  be  selected  and 
notified,  substitute  teachers  should  be 
provided,  and  funds  set  aside  early  in 
the  school  year  for  this  purpose. 


Schools  Employ  267 
Supervisors  of  Instruction 

There  are  employed  in  county  and 
city  units  a  total  of  267  supervisors  of 
instruction,  according  to  a  recent  count 
by  L.  H.  Jobe,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction". 

Of  the  total,  204  are  general  super- 
visors, largely  of  elementary  instruction 
and  63  are  supervisors  of  special  sub- 
jects or  departments,  such  as  music, 
libraries,  art,  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation, lunch  room,  audio-visual  educa- 
tion, vocational  education  and  industrial 
arts,  guidance  and  speech,  Mr.  Jobe 
stated. 

Of  the  204  general  supervisors,  126 
are  white,  77  Negro  and  one  Indian. 
Fifty  of  the  Negro  supervisors  are 
Jeanes  supervising  teachers,  that  is 
they  are  partly  paid  from  the  Jeanes 
Fund,  a  philanthropic  fund  established 
in  1908  to  help  and  encourage  rural 
teachers  to  improve  country  life  for 
Negroes  through  the  improvement  of 
their  schools  and  neighborhoods  and 
through  the  actual  supervision  of  in- 
struction in  the  classrooms. 

The  63  supervisors  or  consultants  of 
special  subjects  are  divided  according 
to  race  as  follows :  56  white,  7  Negroes. 
Five  of  the  white  supervisors  work  in 
both  white  and  Negro  schools.  Accord- 
ing to  subjects  they  are:  Music,  24; 
libraries,  16;  art,  7;  health  and  physi- 
cal education,  6;  lunchroom,  4;  audio- 
visual, 2  ;  vocational  and  industrial  arts. 
2 ;  guidance,  1 ;  and  speech,  1.  These 
persons  supervise  the  work  in  these 
particular  fields  in  several  or  all  schools 


Douglas  Announces 
Engineer's  Employment 

C.  H.  Jourdon,  a  well-trained  and  ex- 
perienced engineer,  has  been  employed 
in  the  Controller's  office,  Division  of 
Plant  Operation,  it  is  announced  by  C. 
D.  Douglas,  Controller.  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Jourdon  began  his  work  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  According  to  Mr.  Douglas,  he 
will  be  available  for  services  along  the 
following  lines : 

1.  Consult  and  advise  with  superin- 
tendents on  problems  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

2.  Give  practical  information  and  sug- 
gestions to  principals  and  janitors  on 
the  care  and  operation  of  heating  and 
plumbing  systems  and  the  care  of  build- 
ings. 

3.  Undertake  surveys  of  the  current 
situation  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  proper  heating,  lighting  and  venti- 
lation methods. 

Schools  needing  such  services  are  re- 
quested to  write  C.  TV.  Blanchard,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division,  as  to  needs  and  in- 
dicating dates  services  of  Mr.  Jourdon 
are  desired. 

1949-50  Educational 
Directory  Sent  to  the 
Printer 

Copy  on  the  1949-50  Educational  Di- 
rectory was  sent  to  the  printer  early  in 
November,  it  is  announced  by  L.  H. 
Jobe,  Director  of  Publications,  who  com- 
piles the  information  for  this  annual 
publication  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

This  Directory  will  be  available  for 
distribution  about  January  1,  Mr.  Jobe 
stated,  at  which  time  copies  will  be 
mailed  to  all  superintendents.  Others 
may  request  copies,  which  are  free  to 
persons  engaged  in  school  work.  Per- 
sons engaged  in  commercial  work  may 
obtain  copies  with  cover  at  .$1.00  each. 


within  an  administrative  unit.  The 
figures  do  not  include  teachers  or  other 
persons  employed  for  individual  schools. 

Increase  in  number  of  supervisors 
employed  this  year  is  due  to  the  allot- 
ment of  300  additional  supervisors  and 
helping  teachers  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  be  paid  out  of  State  funds. 
That  the  entire  number  has  not  been 
employed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  suffi- 
cient trained  personnel  cannot  be  found. 

A  list  of  these  267  school  employees 
will  be  printed  in  the  1949-50  Educa- 
tional Directory. 


NOVEMBER,   NINETEEN  HUNDRED   FORTY-NINE 


Williamsburg  'Winter  Session"  Depicts 
Colonial  Life 


Military  aspects  of  colonial  life,  de- 
picted at  a  recently-opened  exhibition 
building  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  will 
provide  new  interest  for  school  young- 
sters touring  this  "living  laboratory"  of 
early  American  history  during  the  "win- 
ter session"  which  began-  on  November 
first. 

During  the  five  winter  months  from 
November  1  through  March  31,  special 
arrangements  and  reduced  rates  are  in 
effect  in  order  that  classroom  groups 
from  North  Carolina.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  may  integrate  a  visit  to  this 
former  colonial  capital  with  textbook 
study  of  American  history.  This  year, 
the  special  invitation  for  tours  during 
the  period  is  being  extended  for  the  first 
time  to  private  schools  in  addition  to 
elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools. 

The  powder  Magazine,  military  store- 
house of  18th  century  Virginia,  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  special  itinerary  estab- 
lished for  school  groups.  The  historic 
arsenal,  along  with  the  newly-recon- 
structed Guardhouse,  was  opened  this 
summer  as  a  new  exhibition  building  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg  and  contains  an 
outstanding  collection  of  18th  century 
military  stores.  Specially-trained  es- 
corts are  provided  for  the  school  tours 
of  the  Magazine  and  the  other  historical 
buildings  along  with  reduced  rates  of 
admission  during  the  "winter  session." 
Also,  provision  is  made  for  overnight 
lodging  and  meals  at  Williamsburg 
Lodge  and  the  free  loan  of  instructional 
materials  —  books,  pamphlets,  and 
motion  pictures  —  for  classroom  use  in 
advance  of  the  tour. 

The  three-hour  conducted  tour  ar- 
ranged for  school  groups  covers  the 
Magazine  and  Guardhouse;  the  recon- 
structed Capitol  on  the  spot  where  Pat- 
rick Henry  spoke  out  in  defiance  of 
British  rule;  the  Public  Gaol  where 
colonial  debtors,  criminals  and  privates 
were  imprisoned ;  the  Governor's  Palace, 
imposing  mansion  of  the  king's  repre- 
sentative to  the  Virginia  Colony ;  the 
Deane  Shop  and  Forge  where  a  black- 
smith in  18th  century  work  clothes 
plies  his  trade  in  the  manner  of  two 
centuries  ago ;  an-d  other  points  of  in- 
terest such  as  the  craft  shops,  Bruton 
Parish  Church,  Museum  and  Wren 
Building  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  as  time  permits.  Most  tours  of 
the  city  start  at  the  Reception  Center 
where  visitors  see  a  continuously  re- 
peated color  slide  and  movie  program 
recalling  the  dramatic  history  of  Wil- 
liamsburg as  the  political  and  cultural 


Phillips  Suggests  Topics 
For  School  Board 
Discussion 

A  good  school  board  should  do  more 
than  meet  to  pass  on  routine  matters, 
in  the  opinion  of  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Exe- 
cutive Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  School  Board  Association. 

"At  times,"  Mr.  Phillips  stated,  "the 
routine  matters  continuously  before 
school  officials  and  members  of  boards 
of  education  tend  to  blind  them  to 
many  major  topics  which  should  be 
given  attention." 

The  following  list  of  topics  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Phillips  as  a  basis  for 
several  hours  of  board  discussion : 

School  Organization 

1.  The  Reorganization  of  School  Dis- 
tricts into  Larger  Tax  and  Admini- 
strative Units. 

2.  How  Important  Relatively  Is  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

3.  The  Problems  of  Smaller  (or 
Rural)    Schools. 

4.  The  Case  For  and  Against  a  High 
School  of  Fewer  Than  100  Students. 

5.  Problems  of  School  Transporta- 
tion. 

0.  The  Proper  Balance  of  Extra-Cur- 
ricular  Activities  (including  Athletics). 

7.  Nursery  Schools  and  Kinder- 
gartens. 

8.  The  Community  (Junior)  College. 
13th  and  14th  Grades. 

9.  Opportunities  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 

10.  Camping  Education  and  the  Ex- 
tended School  Year. 

11.  Educational  Uses  of  Farm  and 
Forest  Acreage  for  Schools. 

12.  An  Effective  State  Board,  State 
Superintendent,  and  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Building  Policies 

1.  How  to  Go  About  Making  a  Local 
Survey  and  a  Master  Plan. 

2.  What  About  Building  Problems 
in  the  Next  Few  Years. 

3.  New  Trends  in  Building  Materials 
and  Designs. 

4.  Modernizing  the  School  Plant. 

5.  How  Well  Are  Schools  Equipped 
With  the  Tools  of  Learning. 


center  of  the  oldest  and  largest  English 
American  colony. 


School  Boards  Meet  at 
Chapel  Hill  December  7 

The  North  Carolina  School  Board 
Association-  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  University,  Chapel  Hill,  on 
December  7,  it  was  announced  recently 
by  Henry  A.  Scott,  President. 

Speakers  will  be  Harry  B.  Caldwell, 
Master  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Grange,  and  Claude  Gaddy,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  Council  on 
Christian  Education-,  who  will  discuss 
educational  leadership  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  public  schools  by  board 
members,  respectively. 

Discussions  will  center  around  major 
problems  of  school  building,  school  sur- 
veys, and  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education,  the  program  being 
designed  to  "acquaint  school  board  mem- 
bers with  many  phases  of  the  compli- 
cated problems  of  public  education  in 
the  State." 

The  afternoon  session  will  feature 
discussion  of  topics  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  board  members. 

According  to  Dean  Guy  B.  Phillips,  of 
the  University,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Association,  superintendents  and 
principals  are  requested  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  their  board  and  com- 
mittee members  to  be  present. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  33  state  as- 
sociations affiliated  with  the  National 
School  Board  Association  of  which  Dr. 
David  J.  Rose,  Goldsboro,  is  a  past 
president. 


New  Supervisors  Added  to 
Lunchroom  Program 

The  staff  of  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram has  been  increased  considerably 
by  the  addition  of  five  new  supervisors, 
it  is  announced  by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley, 
State  Supervisor. 

Mrs.  Elsie  A.  McCormick  and  Virginia 
Moss  have  been  added  to  the  Raleigh 
area  district  with  offices  in-  the  State 
Agriculture  Building  as  Assistant  State 
Supervisors  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Gale  is 
the  new  Assistant  Supervisor  in  the 
Asheville  area. 

Two  supervisors  for  Negro  schools 
have  also  been  employed.  They  are  Mrs. 
Reba  F.  Ranson  and  Mrs.  Josephine  M. 
Clanton.  Their  offices  are  in  the  Arcade 
Hotel,  Raleigh. 

According  to  Mrs.  Maley,  the  employ- 
ment of  Negro  supervisors  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


FINES  AND  FORFEITURES; 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
COLLECTING,  ETC. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  your  letter 
of  October  10th  in  which  you  ask  me 
several  questions  with  regard  to  the 
collection  of  fines  and  forfeitures  for 
which  judgments  have  been  rendered 
but  which  remain  uncollected.  Your 
questions  will  be  repeated,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  answer  them  in  the  order 
asked. 

"(a)  Whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  all 
legal  steps  necessary  are  taken  to  col- 
lect these  fines  and  bonds,  both  in  the 
Superior  and  Recorder  Courts?" 

It  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  to  collect  the  fines 
and  forfeitures  imposed  by  judgments 
rendered  in  the  Superior  Court  and  to 
issue  executions  therefor  as  required  by 
G.  S.  1-305 ;  accounts  of  collections  on 
which  he  is  required  to  keep  as  provided 
by  G.  S.  2-42  (22).  G.  S.  115-382  provides 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  examine  the 
records  of  the  County  to  see  that  the 
proceeds  from  poll  taxes  and  dog  taxes 
are  correctly  accounted  for  to  the 
school  fund  for  each  year  and  to  ex- 
amine the  records  of  the  several  Courts 
of  the  County,  including  Courts  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  at  least  once  every 
three  months  to  see  that  all  fines,  for- 
feitures and  penalties  and  any  other 
special  funds  accruing  to  the  County 
School  Fund  are  correctly  and  promptly 
accounted  for  to  the  school  fund ;  and 
if  the  Superintendent  shall  find  that, 
any  such  taxes  or  fines  are  not  correct- 
ly and  promptly  accounted  for  to  the 
school  fund,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make 
prompt  report  thereof  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  also  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the 
District. 

Therefore,  under  this  last  mentioned 
Statute,  if  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  finds,  upon  examination  of 
the  dockets  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  or  in  the  Recorder's  Courts  or  in 
Courts  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  that 
there  are  any  fines,  forfeitures  or  penal- 
ties which  have  been  collected  and  have 
not  been  accounted  for,  he  should  de- 
mand the  payment  of  same  and  if  not 
paid,  proceed  as  directed  by  the  Sta- 
tute. He  would  also  have  the  authority 
to  ascertain  what  executions  had  not 
been  issued  and  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
not  collected  that  could  be  collected  and 
make  a  demand  upon  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  the  Clerk  of  the  Re- 
corder's Court  or  the  Judge  thereof,  and 
of  the   Courts   of  the   Justices   of   the 


Peace  that  executions  be  issued  to  en- 
force collection. 

"(b)  If  not  the  duty  of  the  County 
Commissioners  do  we  have  the  authority 
to  advance  any  necessary  costs,  if  any 
are  required,  for  execution  and  other 
fees,  to  collect  the  bonds  in  cases  where 
judgment  has  been  made  absolute? 

The  answer  to  question  (a)  in  part 
answers  this  question.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  county  to  advance  the  fees 
for  the  issuance  of  executions  for  the 
collection  of  fines  and  forfeitures  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  is  required  to 
issue  the  execution  therefor  without 
prepayment  of  any  fees  in  criminal 
cases. 

"(c)  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  to  collect  these  fines 
and  bonds,  or  if  it  has  the  duty  to  see 
that  they  are  collected,  would  the 
County  Commissioners  have  the  au- 
thority to  advance  any  necessary  costs 
for  this  purpose,  upon  agreement  to  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  monies  so  col- 
lected, and,  if  so,  from  what  fund?" 

G.  S.  115-382  above  referred  to  re- 
quires that  the  clear  proceeds  of  poll 
taxes,  dog  taxes,  fines,  forfeitures  and 
penalties  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the 
officers  collecting  the  same,  and  no  de- 
ductions shall  be  made  therefrom  for 
fees  or  commissions,  and  further  pro- 
vides that  any  court  officer,  who  shall 
wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  account  for 
same  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony. 

"(d)  Would  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, or  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, or  the  person  or  agency  whose 
duty  you  rule  it  is,  have  the  authority 
to  employ  counsel  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  collecting  these  fines  and  bonds, 
upon  a  contingent  fee  basis,  or  other 
arrangement,  and  if  so  from  what 
fund  f" 

To  answer  this  question  would  re- 
quire the  facts  in  any  particular  case. 
Ordinarily,  the  legal  services  necessary 
in  such  matters  are  performed  by  the 
County  Attorney  or  the  Attorney  for  the 
County  Board  of  Education. 

"(e)  Are  these  fines  and  bonds,  or 
especially  the  bonds  upon  which  judg- 
ment has  been  made  absolute  barred 
by  any  statute  of  limitations?" 

The  statute  of  limitations  as  to  the 
collection  of  a  judgment  is  ten  years  as 
provided  by  G.  S.  1-47  and  this  would 
be  true  as  to  the  judgment  for  fines  and 
forfeitures.  A  Justice's  judgment  would 
have  to  be  docketed  in  the  Superior 
Court  to  be  protected  by  this  statute. 

You  also  requested  me  to  advise  you 
whether  the  County  Commissioners 
have  the  authority  to  rent  and  pay  the 
rent  on  office  space   or  quarters   in   a 


REMOVAL  OF  PRINCIPAL 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your 
letter  of  September  20th  with  regard  to 

the    removal    of as 

Principal    of._ 

Mr telephoned    me 

about  this  matter  and,  as  he  stated  to 
you,  I  advised  him  that  the  newspaper 
articles,  purporting  to  quote  this  office 
to  the  effect  that  a  teacher  or  principal 
could  be  removed  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  at  any  time  for  any  cause 
deemed  by  them  to  be  just,  was  a  com- 
plete misrepresentation  and  misstate- 
ment of  the  opinion  of  this  office.  No 
such  opinion  had  ever  been  expressed  by 
us  and  is  clearly  contrary  to  what  our 
statutes  provide.  The  Associated  Press, 
who  put  out  the  story,  corrected  it  a 
few  days  after  it  was  released.  The  re- 
porter had  written  this  as  his  interpre- 
tation of  our  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
no  cause  had  to  be  assigned  for  failing 
to  re-elect  a  teacher  or  principal  at  the 
end  of  a  school  term  when  due  notice 
was  given  as  provided  by  law.  I  regret 
that  you  did  not  see  the  correction  of 
the  erroneous  misquotation  of  our 
opinion  which  was  later  made. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  the  removal 
of  a  principal  who  has  been  duly  elected 
and  who  is  serving  is  provided  in  G.  S. 
115-77.  I  am  enclosing  to  you  a  clipped 
copy  of  this  section  from  which  you 
will  observe  that  the  principal  can  be 
removed  if  found  to  be  of  bad  moral 
character  after  due  ten  days'  notice  and 
hearing.  The  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  compelled  to  follow  the 
provisions  of  this  Statute  and  act  upon 
specific  charges  against  the  principal. — 
Attorney  General,  September  22.  1949. 


private  building  for  County  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools,  District  Health  De- 
partment and  The  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

G.  S.  115-71  requires  the  County 
Board  of  Education  to  provide  an  office 
for  the  County  Superintendent  at  the 
County  Seat  and  in  the  Courthouse  if 
possible,  and  I,  therefore,  think  that  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  would 
be  required  to  comply  with  this  statute, 
but  if  impossible  to  provide  an  office  in 
the  County  Courthouse,  they  would  be 
required  to  pay  rent,  if  rent  had  to  be 
paid,  to  provide  an  office  at  some  other 
place  at  the  County  Seat.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  would  have  to  provide  office 
space  for  the  District  Health  Depart- 
ment or  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion.— Attorney  General,  October  13, 
1949. 


NOVEMBER,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED   FORTY-NINE 


LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Nov.  1944) 

Appearing-  before  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  on  Thursday, 
October  12,  Lieutenant  Governor 
R.  L.  Harris,  Chairman;  Supt.  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  Secretary;  and  Paul  A. 
Reid,  acting  Comptroller,  requested 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
operating  the  public  schools  for  the 
nine  months'  school  term  the  sum  of 
$41,198,783  for  the  school  year  1945- 
46  and  $41,834,524  for  the  school 
year  1946-47. 

A  total  of  $36,968,749  was  ex- 
pended during  the  school  year  1943- 
44  in  the  administrative  units  of  the 
State  for  the  operation  of  the  nine 
months  school  term,  it  is  revealed 
from  the  audit  report  recently  com- 
pleted on  these  expenditures. 

Dr.  Bess  Goodykoontz,  Assistant 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
visited  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  on  Oc- 
tober 18  and  at  a  gathering  of  staff 
members  of  all  departments  made  an 
informal  talk  in  which  she  told  them 
of  the  latest  developments  from 
Washington  as  to  public  education. 


10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Nov.  1939) 

On  October  12th,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Elizabeth  City  State 
Teachers  College  elected  Mr.  Harold 
L.  Trigg,  member  of  the  Division  of 
Negro  Education,  as  President  of  that 
institution  to  succeed  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  Henry  Bias. 

To  promote  the  teaching  of  public 
school  music,  the  state  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  holding  two  series  of  con- 
ferences on  public  school  music 
throughout  the  State. 

A  series  of  conferences  for  princi- 
pals of  Negro  high  schools  are  being 
held  throughout  the  State. 

Beginning  this  year  with  six  ad- 
ministrative units,  the  State  Textbook 
Commission  will  handle  library  books. 

The  WPA  Education  Program  in 
North  Carolina  will  emphasize  three 
phases  of  work  this  fall  and  winter. 
These  three  phases  will  be:  (1)  lit- 
erary, (2)  education  for  family  living, 
and   (3)   safe  driving  schools. 


War  Devasted  Countries 
Need  School  Supplies 

Children  in  war  devasted  areas  are 
in  dire  need  of  school  supplies — pencils, 
paper,  notebooks,  etc. — according  to  a 
recent  statement  released  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  These 
children  are  paying  for  the  war  by  not 
having  the  necessary  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, the  statement  says. 

Individuals  or  groups  wishing  to  send 
a  special  gift  package  of  school  sup- 
plies to  a  child  in  Europe  should  write 
to  the  Committee  on  Educational  Ma- 
terials for  Children,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  20  South  12th  St., 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Maley  Returns 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  who  recently 
resigned  as  State  Supervisor  of  the 
School  Lunch  Program,  to  accept  simi- 
lar work  in  her  native  State  of  Texas, 
has  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  to 
the  position  which  she  left. 

Mrs.  Maley  states  that  the  work 
which  she  thought  she  was  to  do  in 
Texas  was  not  as  anticipated  and  she 
felt  that  she  could  do  a  better  and  more 
satisfactory  job  in  North  Carolina.  Ac- 
cording to  State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  Mrs.  Maley  has  done  a  fine 
job  in  North  Carolina,  and  "I  am  glad 
that  she  has  decided  to  come  back  to 
us." 

During  Mrs.  Maley's  absence  the  Pro- 
gram was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Lewis  Smith  as  Acting  State 
Supervisor. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Duplin.  The  Warsaw  Grammar 
Schools,  both  white  and  colored,  are 
proud  to  announce  that  plans  are 
underway  to  begin  a  School  Boy  Pa- 
trol organization  in  their  schools 
Monday,  October  24.  —  Kenansville 
Times,  October  21. 

Durham.  A  request  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  deny  approval  of 
further  construction  in  local  white 
schools,  pending  correction  of  alleged 
discriminatory  conditions  in  schools 
here,  was  made  yesterday  by  two  local 
Negro  attorneys  in  a  telegram  to 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  —  Durham 
Herald,  October  19. 

Winston-Salem.  Some  300  teachers 
from  Winston-Salem  schools  will 
tour  eleven  local  industries  today,  as 
The  Education  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  opens  its  Busi- 
ness- Education  Week.  —  Winston- 
Salem  Journal. 

Hickory.  A  distributive  education 
district  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hick- 
ory High  School  Tuesday,  November 
1.  Highlight  of  the  meeting  will  be 
a  luncheon,  featuring  a  speech  by  Dr. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  —  Charlotte 
Observer,  October  16. 

Buncombe.  Buncombe  County  has 
24  special  school  districts  in  the 
county  school  system,  each  having  a 
different  per  capita  school  debt, 
figured  on  the  school  population, 
ranging  from  a  low  of  $8.00  in  Cand- 
ler to  a  high  of  $319.00  for  Biltmore. 

Durham.  Several  schools  in  the 
Durham  County  system  will  suffer  a 
shortage  of  stoker  coal  for  heating 
purposes  if  the  current  coal  strike  is 
not  settled  in  the  near  future,  it  was 
revealed  today  by  Lester  A.  Smith, 
county  school  business  manager. — 
Durham  Sun,  October  5. 

High  Point.  Twenty-one  thousand 
pieces  of  literature,  books  and  maga- 
zines, have  been  gathered  up  by  Ro- 
tarians  of  High  Point  and  will  be  sent 
to  Europe  to  help  enlighten  the  Ger- 
mans.— High  Point  Enterprise,  Oc- 
tober 6. 

Guilford.  A  verbal  campaign  to  get 
dental  service  for  rural  Guilford's 
white  school  children  was  launched 
at  a  meeting  of  the  county's  23  white 
principals  in  the  courthouse  yester- 
day.— Greensboro  News,  October   6. 

Roanoke  Rapids.  Roanoke  Rapids 
school  system  paid  off  a  total  of  $87,- 
775  on  its  debt  today,  it  is  revealed 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Dr. 
I.  E.  Ready. 
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Commissioner  McGrath  Says 

Time  Ripe  for  Scholarship  Aid 


"The  time  is  ripe  for  Federal  action 
on  behalf  of  American  college  youth," 
Earl  J.  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  told  the  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  on 
October  27. 

Commissioner  McGrath  proposes  $300 
million  annually  for  scholarships  to  be 
allotted  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  combining  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  college  ages  and  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  within  each  state. 

Commissioner  McGrath's  reasons  for 
advocating  Federal  aid  for  scholarships 
are  summed  up  as  follows  : 

"Out  of  every  thousand  children 
finishing  the  fifth  grade,  900  have  the 
ability  to  go  through  high  school.  Yet, 
only  403  do  so.  Out  of  that  same  thous- 
and, 320  have  the  ability  to  go  through 
college ;  only  70  do  so.  Thus,  every  year. 
the  Nation   is  failing   to   train  55   per 


cent  of  those  who  ought  to  finish  high 
school  and  76  per  cent  of  those  who 
could  profit  from  college.  More  than 
half  of  American  youths  having  college 
abilities  go  through  life  functioning 
below  the  level  of  their  full  potential." 

Can  the  Nation  support  such  a  pro- 
gram? Mr.  McGrath  asked.  His  answer: 

"For  every  hundred  dollars  of  wealth 
produced  in  the  Nation,  only  46  cents 
is  now  spent  for  higher  education ;  and 
out  of  every  hundred  dollars  of  wealth 
produced  each  year,  slightly  over  one- 
tenth  of  one  cent  is  spent  for  student 
aid.  That  one-tenth  of  a  cent  includes 
all  fellowships,  scholarships  and  loans, 
iir  all  colleges,  universities  and  graduate 
schools  of  the  land.  Would  it  seem  un- 
reasonable to  increase  expenditure  for 
student  aid  from  one-tenth  of  a  cent  in 
each  hundred  dollars  to  (say)  a  cent 
and  a  half  in  each  hundred  dollars  of 
National  wealth?" 


Government  Announces  Exchange  Program 


The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  an- 
nounce giants  for  American  citizens  to 
teach  in  the  national  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  a  number  of 
countries  with  which  educational  ex- 
change programs  have  been  initiated 
under  the  provisions  of  Fublic  Law  58  I. 
70th  Congress,  the  Fulbright  Act. 

These  grants  will  include  a  basic 
living  allowance,  a  supplemental  main- 
tenance allowance  and  round-trip 
oceanic  transportation,  and  U.  S.  domes- 
tic travel  when  it  can  be  purchased  with 
foreign  currency. 

Applicants  should  have  a  bachelor's 
and  preferably  a  master's  degree,  be 
between  the  ages  of  approximately  25- 
50  years,  and  have  at  least  three  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience.  Ap- 
pointments of  successful  candidates  are 
for  a  single  school  year. 

Opportunities  for  teachers  under  the 
Fulbright    Educational    Exchange    Pro- 


gram are  as  follows  : 

1.  Teacher  Jnterchanyc  Programs 
a  ith  the  United  Kingdom  and  Fraiice — 
For  experienced  teachers  in  elementary 
and  high  schools  whose  school  systems 
will  grant  leaves  of  absence  with  salary 
for  one  year  and  accept  a  foreign 
teacher  in  exchange.  Since  teachers  suc- 
cessful in  this  competition  receive 
salaries  from  their  own  school  systems, 
they  will  receive*  travel  grants  only 
under  the  Fulbright  Exchange  Program. 
Applications  in  these  programs  should 
be  filed  before  January  15,  1950. 

2.  Grants  to  Teach  in  National 
Schools  Abroad — Since  applications  for 
these  teaching  positions  and  countries 
should  have  been  filed  before  December 
1,  1949,  they  are  not  specified  here. 

Persons  interested  in  these  oppor- 
tunities may  secure  application  blanks 
from  the  Division  of  International  Re- 
lations. Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Attendance  Work  Results 
in  Fewer  Absences 

Attendance  work  in  Randolph  County 
shows  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the 
number  of  reported  absences,  those 
without  legal  excuse. 

This  fact  is  brought  out  in  a  recent 
article  by  James  E.  Burgess,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare,  in  the  Sep- 
tember Public  Welfare  Neivs,  published 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Burgess  describes 
Randolph  County's  school  attendance 
progress  as  a  part  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment. Two  case  workers  give  each 
Monday  to  school  attendance  work. 

When  the  welfare  department  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  this  work  in 
1946-47  a  total  of  815  absences  were  re- 
ported for  investigation.  The  following 
year  this  number  decreased  to  680  and 
in  1948-49  only  457  absences  were  re- 
ported. 

According  to  the  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals of  Randolph  County,  Mr.  Burgess 
states,  school  attendance  has  generally 
improved  and  absences  are  not  as  pro- 
longed and  as  frequent  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  new  attendance  program  was 
instituted. 

During  the  three  years  that  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  wel- 
fare department  1,952  absences  were 
reported,  1,846  visits  to  schools  were 
made,  1,117  cases  were  investigated  by 
home  visits,  714  truants  were  inter- 
viewed at  school,  and  3,211  interviews 
with  principals  and  teachers  were 
held. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


APPROXIMATELY  one-third  of  our  public  high  schools  have  fewer  than 
^*-  five  teachers.  These  schools  enroll  fewer  than  100  pupils  each.  The  total 
includes  around  28,000  students,  largely  in  the  100  county  units  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  small  schools  cannot  provide  the  opportuni- 
ties in  terms  of  courses  offered  as  can  be  provided  in  larger  schools.  These 
little  schools  at  their  best  can  only  give  their  students  a  few  subjects — 
usually  termed  the  college  preparatory  curriculum.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  child  enrolled  in  these  schools  to  choose  other  subjects,  simply  be- 
cause such  courses  are  not  and  cannot  be  provided  with  the  limited  number 
of  teachers,  and  teachers  cannot  be  employed  because  the  small  enrollment 
does  not  justify  the  larger  expenditure  of  funds  involved  for  their  employ- 
ment. 

Larger  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  for  broader  opportunities. 
They  offer  a  larger  number  of  subjects  from  which  the  students  may  select 
those  that  more  nearly  fit  their  needs.  Courses  in  the  field  of  business  educa- 
tion, vocational  education  and  fine  arts  are  offered  in  schools  which  have 
enough  students  who  desire  such  subjects. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  eliminate  most  of  these  small 
high  schools  and  consolidate  them  with  other  schools,  thus  providing  a 
school  sufficient  in  size  to  offer  a  broader  opportunity  for  those  boys  and 
girls  now  attending  schools  offering  limited  opportunities.  Within  the  next 
few  years,  better  roads  will  be  provided  over  which  school  buses  may  travel 
more  safely ;  and  under  the  present  school  building  program,  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  a  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  many  units  now  needing  new 
plant  facilities. 

These  movements  afford  an  opportunity  for  each  local  community  to 
reassess  its  sphere  of  activity — not  limited  but  enlarged.  Local  "community 
pride"  is  a  fine  attribute  of  any  locality.  However,  we  must  consider  the 
school  in  terms  of  child  welfare,  and  not  just  community  pride  alone.  We 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  greater  benefits  and  better  preparation  that  will 
come  to  the  youth  of  the  State  when  they  are  provided  with  a  greater  educa- 
tional opportunity  through  the  larger  public  high  schools. 
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Ye  Editor  Speaks  .  . 


There  are  so  many  good  and  timely  editorials 
appearing  in  State  newspapers  concerning  edu- 
cational matters,  and  since  "ye  editor"  is  al- 
ready late  in  the  preparation  of  the  copy  for 
this  edition  of  the  BULLETIN,  we  are  reprint- 
ing this  month  two  recent  editorials  in  order 
that  they  have  a  wider  circulation  among  school 
people. 

A  COMMENDABLE  DECISION 

By  unanimous  vote  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Greater  Greensboro  schools  has  restricted  so- 
licitation of  funds  in  the  schools  to  money- 
raising  programs  initiated  in  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

THE  RECORD  hastens  to  commend  the 
school  board  for  this  action,  and  we  feel  that 
in  doing  so  we  are  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  a  great  number,  if  not  a  majority  of  school 
patrons.  There  has  been  a  feeling  among  citi- 
zens generally,  as  well  as  school  officials  and 
teachers,  that  some  restrictions  on  fund-raising 
campaigns  in  the  schools  might  be  in  order. 

It  would  be  unwarranted  and  grossly  unfair 
for  anyone  to  interpret  the  school  board's  re- 
striction on  fund-solicitation  as  prejudicial  to 
such  money-raising  campaigns.  In  making  its 
decision,  as  we  understand,  the  board  was 
merely  acknowledging  that  drives  for  funds, 
regardless  of  how  worthy  they  may  be,  con- 
sume time  that  is  needed  for  routine  classroom 
and  school  activities. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  wondered  why 
teachers  and  other  school  personnel  should  be 
expected  to  conduct  campaigns  for  this  and 
that  purpose  on  top  of  the  heavy  demands  of 
their  primary  job  in  the  school  and  classroom. 
The  board's  restriction  on  drives  in  the  schools 
will  give  the  teachers  a  deserved  break,  and 
that  is  another  reason  why  we  heartily  com- 
mend the  board.  —  The  Greensboro  Record, 
September  22,  1949. 


STUPID  HABIT 

Most  observers  realize  that  discipline  in  the 
schools  is  somewhat  a  thing  of  the  past,  mean- 
ing that  maximum  educational  benefits  are  not 
derived  and  also  that  morale  suffers. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  News  and  Observer, 
of  Raleigh,  comments  on  a  smoking  room  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  school  at  Creedmoor  in 
this  way: 

In  Creedmoor  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
perhaps  bowing  to  the  inevitable,  is  setting  up 
smoking  rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
school.  This  may  be  sound  school  administra- 
tion. It  may  be  simple  good  sense  in  fire  pre- 
vention in  a  school,  if  the  high  school  children 
are  going  to  smoke,  to  make  them  smoke  more 
safely  in  supervised  smoking  rooms  set  up 
with  the  consent  and  at  the  request  of  their 
parents.  All  the  same,  even  in  a  tobacco  State, 
this  whole  business  may  be  recognized  as  an 
event  in  the  acquisition  by  the  young  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  stupid  habit  on  earth — 
and  one  of  the  most  destructive  ones. 

This  editorial  is  written  by  a  man  who  has 
been  smoking  since  he  was  of  high  school  age 
and  will  continue  to  smoke  probably  with  some 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  stop  as  long  as  he 
breathes.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us  in  this  area,  has  the  base  of  his 
living  and  income  in  tobacco  culture.  But  it  is 
also  written  by  a  man  who  knows  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  smoking  is  an  expensive, 
dirty,  injurious  habit  which  as  time  goes  on 
furnishes  relatively  little  pleasure  except  as  a 
surcease  from  the  habit  pang  of  not  smoking. 

There  are  certainly  worse  habits  that  the 
young  can  acquire.  Nobody  ever  beats  his  wife 
or  mistreats  his  children  as  a  result  of  smoking. 
Our  highways  are  not  made  dangerous  by 
people  under  the  influence  of  tobacco.  But  the 
certain  fact  is  that  people  who  do  smoke  chain 
themselves  for  life  to  a  habit  which  costs  them 
much  in  health  and  money.  —  Burlington 
Times-News,  September  20,  1949. 
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Dr.  Erwin  Presides  at 
School  Officers  Meet 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  attended 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  December  6-10, 
and  as  President  presided  at  its  general 
sessions. 

Dr.  Erwin  also  recently  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  on  Educa- 
tion at  which  meeting  he  was  re-elected 
vice-president  for  a  third  term. 

Some  of  the  topics  for  discussion  at 
the  Chief  School  Officers'  meeting  were 
the  following:  The  Problem  of  School 
Construction,  Regional  Cooperation  in 
Education,  Federal  Relations  to  Educa- 
tion, Education  in  the  States,  The  Role 
of  Foundations  in  America,  Federal 
Legislation  on  Education,  and  a  Report 
on  the  Workshop  of  the  Study  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  as  the  name  implies,  is  com- 
posed of  the  State  Superintendents  or 
Commissioners  of  Education  of  the 
various  states.  Its  purposes  are  to  en- 
gage in  educational,  professional  and 
civic  activities,  to  engage  in  the  con- 
tinuous study  of  problems  relating  to 
school  systems,  to  assemble  and  dis- 
seminate information  relating  to  the 
operation  of  school  systems,  and  to  co- 
operate with  other  agencies  in  educa- 
tional activities. 


Tar  Heels  Have  $930 
Average  Income 

Per  capita  income  payment  to  the 
average  North  Carolinian  in  1948  was 
$930,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  U.  S. 
average  was  $1,410. 

Income  payments  to  individuals 
ranged  from  $1,891  in  New  York  to 
$758  in  Mississippi.  North  Carolina 
ranked  43rd  among  the  states  in  this 
respect. 

Total  income  paid  to  North  Caro- 
linians was  $3,531,000,000,  1.71  per  cent 
of  the  total  U.  S.  income  payments  of 
$206,011  billion.  North  Carolina's  aver- 
age income  was  66  per  cent  of  the 
average  for  the  nation. 

From  1940  to  1948  the  average  per 
capita  income  of  North  Carolina  in- 
creased 194  per  cent,  whereas  the  aver- 
age increase  for  the  nation  during  this 
period  was  145  per  cent.  Largest  per- 
centage increase  was  made  by  North 
Dakota,  300  per  cent.  Lowest  was  made 
by  Delaware,  94  per  cent. 


State  Spends  $71,199,564.18  for  Schools  During  1948-49 


State  funds  totaling  $71,199,564.18 
were  spent  for  operating  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  1948-49,  according  to  the 
report  on  expenditure  of  such  funds 
recently  released  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  largest  part  of  these  funds  was 
in  payment  of  salaries  to  teachers  and 
principals,  the  expenditure  for  this  pur- 


pose amounting  to  nearly  $60  million  or 
83.75  per  cent  of  the  total  State  funds 
expended.  Other  expenditures  included 
$1,591,576.50  for  general  control,  $3,- 
585,872.24  for  plant  operation,  $20,798- 
.99  for  fixed  charges  and  $6,369,792.43 
for  auxiliary  agencies — transportation 
and  libraries. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  these 
expenditures    by    objects    and    items. 


EXPENDITURES  FROM  STATE  NINE  MONTHS'  SCHOOL  FUND,  1948-1949 


Objects  and  Items  * 

61  General   Control  : 

611  Salary  :  Superintendent 

612  Travel :  Superintendent 

613  Salaries:  Clerical  Assistants 

614  Office  Expense 

615  Co.  Bd.  Ed.:  Per  Diem,  Travel .... 

Total  General  Control 

62  Instructional  Service: 

621  Salaries:   Elementary   Teachers  ..White 

Colored 

622  Salaries:  High  School  Teachers     White 

Colored 

623  Salaries  :  Principal— 1.  Elem. ..White 

Colored 

2.  High White 

Colored 

Total   Instructional   Salaries 

624  Instructional   Supplies .White 

Colored 

Total  Instructional  Service.. 

63  Operation  of  Plant  : 

631  Wages :  Janitors .White 

Colored 

632  Fuel:  (Coal  or  Wood) White 

Colored 

633  Water,  Light,  Power .White 

Colored 

634  Janitors'   Supplies..... _White 

Colored 

635  Telephones  _._White 

Colored 

Total  Operation  of  Plant _... 

65     Fixed  Charges  : 

653  Compensation  School  Employees  ...White 

Colored 

654  Reimb.  for  Inj.  School  Children.White 

Colored 


965,619.42 
54,865.25 

494,744.66 
66,362.22 
9,984.95 


Per  Cent 

of 
Total  Cost 


1.36 

.08 


$  1,591.576.50 

2.23 

$29,745,580.33 

41.78 

13.649,787.21 

19.17 

8,407,643.82 

11.81 

2,370,377.46 

3.33 

1.296.139.22 

1.82 

353,280.58 

.50 

2,679.556.53 

3.76 

787,460.41 

1.10 

$59,289,825.56 

83.27 

$      255,876.32 

.36 

85,821.44 

.12 

$59,631,523.32 

83.75 

$  1,621,820.95 

2.28 

304,930.11 

.43 

892,047.57 

1.25 

255,143.46 

.36 

267.242.66 

.38 

57,991.91 

.08 

122,733.54 

.17 

41.705.48 

.06 

19,150.49 

.03 

3,106.77 



$  3,585,872.94 

5.04 

$        11,579.57 

.02 

3,282.20 



5.094.07 

.01 

843.15 



Total  Fixed  Charges  : 


20,798.99 
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Objects  and  Items 
Auxiliary  Agencies  : 

661  Transportation  of  Pupils  : 

661-1  Wages  of  Drivers White 

Colored 
661-2  Gas,  Oil,  Grease White 

Colored 
661-3  Salary  :  Mechanics White 

Colored 
661-4  (a)   Repair  Parts,  Batteries White 

Colored 
661-4  (b)  Tires  and  Tubes White 

Colored 
661-4  (c)   Insurance   and    License White 

Colored 
661-5  Contract    Transportation White 

Colored 

Sub-Total   (1-5) ___ .._.. 

661-6  Repl.  Maj.  Items  :  Chas.  &  Bds.  .White 
Colored 

661-7  Principals'  Bus  Travel .....White 

Colored 

Total  Transportation   (661) ..... 

662  Libraries :  Supplies  &  Repairs      .White 

Colored 

Total  Auxiliary  Agencies _... 

Total  Current  Expense  Fund... 


Per  Cent 
Cost  of 

Total  Cost 


$      905.284.75 

1.27 

206,946.00 

.29 

714,965.41 

1.00 

176,810.17 

.25 

752,149.34 

1.06 

166,364.32 

.23 

586,840.40 

.82 

147,377.50 

.21 

217.800.77 

.31 

46,060.29 

.06 

15,517.46 

.02 

3.119.72 



19.730.69 

.03 

20,464.16 

.03 

$  3,979,430.98 

5.58 

$  1,831,431.06 

2.57 

324,843.56 

.46 

32,703.39 

.05 

7.364.36 

.01 

$  6175,773.35 

8.67 

$      149,640.07 

.21 

44,379.01 

.07 

.$  6.369,792.43 

S.95 

$71,199,564.18 

100.00 

TEACHER  TYPES 


A  phychologist,  looking  at  teachers  recently,  found  these  types : 

The  disciplinarian — whose  techniques  have  become  more  verbal  than  physical. 
This  is  no  forward  step.  Phychologically,  the  verbal  disciplinarian  is  a  greater 
menace  than  the  bruiser.  The  disciplinarian  does  nothing  positive  for  the  child.  He 
does  make  the  child  more  hostile,  more  resistant  toward  discipline,  toward  the 
school  and  toward  society. 

Teacher-as-jud<je  and  giver-of-advicc — who  does  not  bother  getting  the  facts  of 
a  case.  Most  teachers  are  too  eager  to  dispense  advice  and  too  little  concerned  about 
getting  understanding  of  the  child's  problems. 

Teacher-as-mwalist — who  is  self-righteous,  eager  to  correct,  eager  to  protect 
societal  more  in  detail.  To  the  teacher-as-moralist  there  is  no  middle  way.  An  act 
is  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad. 

Teacher  with  a  "this-hurts-me-more-than-you"  attitude — who  creates  classroom 
teirsion,  leaves  in  children  unnecessary  feelings  of  guilt.  She  pressures  the  children 
by  whining  at  them  about  her  feelings. 

Psychologist  D.  S.  Arbuckle  (Boston  U.)  typed  these  teachers  from  their  own 
conversations  with  students.  He  concluded :  "Instead  of  being  skilled  personnel 
workers,  students  of  human  adjustment,  and  preventive  agents,  some  teachers  cause 
mental  tensions  ami  maladjustment  in  children." — Educator's  Washington  Dispatch. 

Editor's  Note  :  For  31  personality  traits  of  the  "Ideal  Teacher"  write  to  Ella 
Stephens  Barrett,  State  Supervisor  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  for  a  copy  of  Personality  Trait  Defini- 
tions by  Lester  K.  Ade,  Consultant,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


Resource-Use  Conference 
Report  Published 

The  proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual 
Resource-Use  Education  Conference  is 
now  being  published  in  a  100-page  re- 
port and  will  be  released  early  in 
January. 


The  report  includes  summaries  of  the 
talks  given  by  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Howard 
W.  Odum.  William  J.  McGlothlin,  S.  E. 
Duncan,  and  William  M.  Landess,  as 
well  as  summaries  by  thirteen  State 
agencies,  representing  rural,  urban,  and 
social  service  development. 

Twelve  school  reports  are  described 
where  resource-use  education  programs 
have  been  developed.  Summaries  are 
included  of  the  discussions  on  resource- 
use  in  the  social  studies,  sciences,  ele- 
mentary schools,  in-service,  and  pre- 
service  programs. 

Six  summer  workshops  held  in  1949 
are  described.  A  bibliography,  an  evalua- 
tion form,  and  a  list  of  suggested  ac- 
tivities complete  the  report. 


Brown  Sends  Instructions 
On  School  Bus  Inspection 

Copies  of  instructions  issued  by  the 
State  Highway  Patrol  in  regard  to 
school  bus  inspection  have  been  sent  to 
each  county  superintendent  by  C.  C. 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Transportation,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  these  in- 
structions "seem  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary as  long  as  the  Patrol  proposes  to 
continue  the  inspection-  of  school  buses." 
The  fact  that  the  Patrol  has  assumed 
responsibility  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, "does  not  in  any  way  relieve  your 
office  of  its  legal  responsibility  as  con- 
tained in  the  law."  Mr.  Brown  wrote 
school  superintendents.  Forms  have 
been  provided  in  the  Drivers  Report 
Book  (Form  TD  3)  for  this  purpose. 

The  law  on  bus  inspection  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Brown  is  as  follows : 

"Provision  shall  be  made  for  adequate 
inspection  each  thirty  days  of  each 
vehicle  used  in  the  transportation  of 
school  children,  and  a  record  of  such 
inspection  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  administrative 
unit.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  each  administra- 
tive unit  to  require  an  adequate  in- 
spection of  each  bus  at  least  once  each 
thirty  days,  the  report  or  reports  of 
which  inspection  shall  be  filed  with  the 
administrative  officers."  115-374  General 
Statutes, 
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STUDENT  MAKES  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

BETTER  MANNERS  ON  SCHOOL  BUS 


Bobbie  Greer,  a  student  of  the  Cove 
Creek  High  School,  Watauga  County, 
writing  in  his  school's  paper,  suggests 
the  use  of  better  manners  by  students 
riding  the  school  buses. 

Bobbie  says,  "There  are  many  im- 
provements needed  in  our  school.  Some 
cannot  be  made  because  of  cost,  but 
many  other  improvements  can  take 
place  without  expense.  There  is  no  cost 
to  using  better  manners  on  the  school 
bus,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
passengers  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
need  to  improve." 

Bobbie  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  better  manners : 

1.  Cooperate  with  the  driver  by  fol- 
lowing suggestions  pleasantly. 

2.  Take  pride  in  your  bus  and  refrain 
from  littering  it  with  paper  or  damag- 
ing it  in  any  way. 

3.  Always  wait  until  the  bus  has 
stopped  before  trying  to  get  off  or  on. 

4.  Keep  your  seat  on  the  bus  and  do 
not  move  around  or  stand  up  while  the 
bus  is  in  motion. 

5.  The  driver  should  not  be  convers- 


Three  States  Lay 
Claim  to  Firsts 

California — will  spend  $2,000,000  next 
year  for  audio-visual  education — largest 
sum  ever  made  available  for  this  ser- 
vice in  one  state.  State  and  district 
support  for  county  schools  will  total 
well  over  a  million.  Cities  with  separate 
audio-visual  departments  will  spend  an 
equal  sum. 

Wisconsin  —  added  two  educational 
radio  stations  to  its  proposed  eight- 
station  network.  New  stations,  num- 
bered five  and  six,  will  be  located  in 
western  Wisconsin.  First  four  stations 
are  already  in  operation  15J  hours  a 
day  broadcasting  music,  classroom  les- 
sons, lectures,  dramatic  programs,  talks 
on  politics  and  national  issues,  without 
commercials. 

New  Jersey  —  took  the  lead  in 
promoting  life  adjustment  education. 
Fourteen  high  schools  in  as  many  com- 
munities volunteered  to  become  testing- 
grounds  for  life  adjustment  education 
concepts.  Cooperating  high  schools  will 
experiment  with  the  following  courses : 
family  living,  social  relationships,  guid- 
ance, human  relations,  economic  under- 
standing, literature,  man's  environment, 
physical  fitness,  health,  science,  and  ap- 
plied mathematics. — Educator's  Wash- 
ington Dispatch. 


ing  with  others  while  the  bus  is  in 
motion,  so  don't  start  a  conversation 
with  him. 

6.  Do  not  get  in  the  road  while  wait- 
ing on  the  bus.  Wait  on  the  untraveled 
side  of  the  road. 

7.  Talk  very  quietly  so  as  not  to 
confuse  the  driver.  Unnecessary  noise 
"hould  always  be  avoided. 

8.  Be  as  orderly  on  the  bus  as  you 
would  be  in  the  classroom. 

9.  Don't  cause  someone  to  stand  be- 
cause you  are  taking  unnecessary  room. 
Slip  in  so  others  can  find  a  seat. 

10.  Shoving  or  pushing  could  result 
in  a  bad  accident.  Get  in  line  according 
to  the  way  you  get  off  the  bus,  and  keep 
the  same  seating  arrangement  each  day 
that  you  have  been  assigned.  Keep 
heads  and  hands  inside  the  bus. 

11.  Be  on  time  for  your  bus.  and  do 
not  expect  the  driver  to  wait  on  you.  He 
must  get  his  load  to  school  on  time. 

12.  Always  cross  over  in  front  when 
leaving  the  bus,  so  the  driver  may  know 
you  are  safely  across.  Look  up  and  down 
both  ways  before  crossing  the  highway. 


Quiz  Kids  Announce 
New  Travel  Plan 

The  famous  Chicago  Quiz  Kids  will 
share  the  spotlight  with  bright  children 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  this  year ! 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  show,  the  Quiz  Kids  will  originate 
a  large  share  of  its  Sunday  afternoon 
network  radio  broadcasts  from  other 
cities,  starring  these  cities'  own  gifted 
children,  throughout  the  1949-50  season. 

It's  all  part  of  a  new  expansion  pro- 
gram which  the  Miles  Laboratories, 
sponsors  of  the  Quiz  Kids,  have  planned 
lor  the  program  this  year  to  bring  re- 
cognition to  outstanding  youngsters  all 
over  the  country,  and  thus  to  demon- 
strate that  under  our  fine  American 
educational  system  the  development  of 
brains  and  personality  far  above  the 
average  can  be  found  in  children  every- 
where. 

To  choose  the  Quiz  Kids  who  will  re- 
present their  cities  on  the  traveling 
network  program,  a  member  of  the 
regular  Quiz  Kids  staff  will  audition 
top  students  from  public  and  parochial 
schools  ahead  of  the  broadcasts,  and 
select  five  to  appear  in  each  of  Quiz- 
master Joe  Kelly's  out-of-town  class- 
room. 


Guidance  Service 
Issues  Bibliography 

A  Bibliography  of  free  and  inexpen- 
sive occupational  pamphlet  material  has 
been  issued  by  the  Guidance  Service 
Department  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

This  11-page  duplicated  pamphlet  in- 
cludes 165  sources  of  materials  con- 
cerning 110  occupations,  ranging  ap- 
phabetically  from  accounting  to  watch- 
maker. Principals,  counselors  and 
teachers  may  secure  a  copy  of  this 
Bibliography  by  writing  Ella  Stephens 
Barrett,  Supervisor  Occupational  In- 
formation and  Guidance,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


Average  Teacher's  Salary  in 
1948-49 

North  Carolina's  public  school  teach- 
ers were  paid  an  average  salary  of 
$2,234.69  from  State  funds  in  1948-49, 
according  to  the  Report  on  Audit  of  the 
State  Nine  Months'  School  Fund  re- 
cently made  public  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Classified  principals,  the  report  shows, 
were  paid  $3,748.31  on  an  average, 
whereas  superintendents  received  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $5,646.90. 

These  salaries  are  based  on  what  the 
State  paid.  In  some  instances,  teachers, 
principals  and  superintendents  secured 
additional  pay  from  local  funds — county 
or  city.  Actual  average  salaries,  there- 
fore, would  be  slightly  greater  than 
those  indicated  here. 

The  sum  of  $54,173,389  was  paid  to 
the  24.242  teachers  employed  by  the 
State,  $4,116,436  to  the  1,365  principals 
and  $965,619  to  the  171  superintendents 
—a  total  of  $60,255,444. 

Average  salaries  paid  the  various 
group  classifications,  white,  Negro,  ele- 
mentary, high  school,  etc..  are  shown 
below  with  comparison  with  1947-48 : 

1947-48  1948-49 

All  Teachers $1,943.37  $2,234.69 

White ..   1,923.90  2,209.99 

Negro 1,990.46  2,295.81 

Elementary  Teachers   ...  1,943.95  2,237.57 

White 1,919.06  2,206  32 

Negro 1,998.89  2,308.83 

High  School  Teachers  ....  1,940.94  2,223.19 

White 1,941.56  2,223.07 

Negro 1,938.64  2,223.62 

All  Principals 3,229.70  3,748.31 

White 3,237.54  3,754.20 

Negro 3,201.99  3,727.91 

Elementary  Principals  ...   3,033.34  3,487.15 

White 3,011.44  3,456.37 

Negro 3,116  19  3,604.90 

I  lish  School  Principals  ...   3,327.55  3,886.79 

White 3,352.71  3,917.48 

Negro 3,241.49  3,785.87 

Teachers  and  Principals   2,013.35  2,315.38 

White 2,022.21  2,299.24 

Negro 2,040.82  2,355.97 

Superintendents 4,886.61  5,646.90 
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State  Freshmen  Make  Amusing  English  Boners 


College  freshmen  make  boners  in 
their  English  papers.  Freshmen  at 
North  Carolina  State  College,  however, 
make  amusing  boners,  as  the  following 
examples  collected  by  the  English  staff 
at  State  plainly  show : 

"The  basis  of  a  happy  marriage  is 
combatability." 

"Martin-  Luther  was  a  Doctor  of 
Scared  Theology." 

"The  machine  is  simply.  Anybody  can 
adjust  its  nomenclature." 

"I  do  not  think  any  Negroe  is  my 
equil  mentaly  but  still  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  Slaves." 

"If  everything  isn't  just  as  you  would 
like  it,  always  look  at  the  brighter  side 
of  life,  and  it  will  work  out  for  the 
better  or  the  worst." 

"People  lie  to  keep  from  telling  the 
truth." 

"He  realized  when  he  read  his  ha- 
bituary  column  that  he  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself." 

"Lowell's  Riglow  Papers  was  wrote 
in  old  New  England  English." 


State  Savings  Bonds 
Office  Will  Supply  New 
Stamp  Albums 

New  10  and  25-cent  peacetime  Sav- 
ings Stamp  albums  for  use  in  School 
Savings  Programs  now  are  available 
from  State  Savings  Bonds  office  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Prepared  at  the  insistence  of  teachers 
and  volunteers  who  objected  to  con- 
tinued use  of  the  albums  carrying  war- 
time motifs,  the  new  albums  are  printed 
in  red  and  blue  on  single  sheets  of 
white  paper  folded  to  a  size  of  three 
by  six  and  a  half  inches.  The  front 
carries  the  American  eag'e  and  the 
School  Savings  seal.  About  half  of  tin- 
squares  to  be  filled  with  Stamps  con- 
tain illustrations  of  peacetime  savings 
goals  or  slogans. 

Because  the  supply  at  present  is 
limited,  teachers  arc  asked  to  have  stu- 
dents fill  any  old  albums  they  may  have 
started. 

Teachers  who  just  are  beginning 
School  Savings  Programs  may  obtain 
the  new  albums  for  immediate  use. 

Since  post  offices  will  not  have  the 
new  albums  for  distribution,  teachers 
desiring  them  should  contact  then- 
State  Savings  Bond  office  at  once. 


"O.  Henry  led  a  very  unhappy  life. 
He  liked  to  sit  around  and  drink  and 
associate  with  low  people,  chiefly  edi- 
tors." 

"The  woman  is  quite  definitely  af- 
fected in  her  professional  pursuit  by  the 
processes  of  accruing  a  family." 

"A  personal  essay  has  to  be  personal 
to  be  that  that  it  is.  Or  otherwise  it 
cannot  he  a  personal  essay." 

"Raleigh  is  the  capitail  of  North 
Carolina." 

"I  don't  get  nothing  out  of  them 
stories  hardly.  I  like  to  read  about 
football." 

"This  hurt  her  pride,  for  she  had 
never  met  a  boy  quite  so  irresivonsible 
to  her  attractions." 

"The  author  brings  out  thoughts  we 
try  not  think  about,  at  any  rate,  he 
talks  about  Woman,  War,  etc." 

"Between  weekends  we  went  to 
skool." 

"After  knowing  her  for  a  while  a 
Iterson  just  can  not  get  away  from  her 
lovely  personality  that  is  in  her  sole, 
but  does  not  show  at  first." 

"Lang-Que-Lin  was  this  type  of  per- 
son. He  was  an  old  Chinese  collie." 

Smith  Announces 
Appointment  of  Teachey 
As  Supervisor  of  Agriculture 

A.  L.  Teachey,  Supervisor  of  the 
Veterans  Farmer  Training  Program  of 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
was  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  November  3  to  the  posi- 
tion of  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  Education,  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1949. 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  who  has  been  State 
Supervisor  from  the  beginning  of  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  Education  in  1917 
becomes  State  Supervisor  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  Research.  G.  K.  Savage. 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Veterans  Farm- 
er Training  Program  will,  uiwler  Mr. 
Teachey's  direction,  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  operating  the  Veteran's 
Program.  All  State  offices  are  located 
in  Tompkins  Hall  at  North  Carolina 
State   College,  Raleigh. 

Announcement  of  these  changes  in 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this 
personnel  was  made  by  J.  Warren 
Smith,  Director  of  the  Division  of  voca- 
tional Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  letters  to  county 
and  city  superintendents  and  to  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture. 


Birth  Rates  are  Higher 

Birth  rates  for  1947  were  higher  than 
those  for  1940  in  every  state,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency. 

The  national  average  increased  from 
17.9  to  25.8  during  this  period.  North 
Carolina's  birth  rate  increased  from  22.5 
to  30.5.  This  State  ranks  eighth  among 
the  states  in  average  rate  with  a  total 
of  112.877  births  in-  1947. 

New  Mexico  had  the  highest  birth 
rate,  37.2  per  1.000  population.  New 
York  was  at  other  end  of  the  list  with 
a  rate  of  22.8.  The  range  in  1040  was 
from  27.6  in  New  Mexico  to  14.4  in  New 
Jersey. 


State  Department  to  Hold 
Special  Education 
Conference 

A  conference  on  Special  Education  for 
Handicapped  Children  will  be  held  in 
Charlotte,  January  20-21,  1950.  it  is 
announced  by  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

The  conference  will  be  devoted  to  tin- 
study  and  discussion  of  problems  in  the 
education  of  crippled  children,  speech 
and  hearing  defective  children,  children 
with  defective  vision,  and  children  who 
are  slow  learning. 

This  conference  is  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
addition  to  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment, participation  will  include 
representatives  from  the  following 
other  cooperating  agencies  :  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.  State  Board  of 
Health,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
North  Carolina  Education  Association, 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  North  Carolina  Mental  Hy- 
giene Society,  and  the  North  Carolina 
League  for  Crippled  Children. 

Persons  appearing  on  the  program  at 
general  sessions  include  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin ;  Dr.  Romaine  P.  Mackie.  Special- 
ist Schools  for  Handicapped  IT.  S.  Office 
of  Education  ;  Dr.  Ellen  Winston  :  Dr. 
J.  Henry  Highsmitb ;  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Credle. 

According  to  Felix  S.  Barker.  Direc- 
tor, Division  of  Special  Education,  the 
conference  is  open  to  teachers,  other 
educational  personnel,  as  well  as  doc- 
tors, nurses,  phsychologists.  social 
workers,  and  parents.  Persons  may  at- 
tend any  or  all  of  the  meetings  and 
study  groups  as  they  wish.  There  is  no 
registration  fee.  no  admission  charge, 
or  tuition. 
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P.T.A.  Membership 
Increases 

Membership  in  North  Carolina  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  1948-49  when  the  count 
totaled  189.192.  This  was  nearly  15.000 
more  than  the  next  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  local  units  increased 
from  781  lo  821,  40  above  the  1947-48 
year.  Only  eight  states  exceed  North 
Carolina  in  P.T.A.  memberships  — 
California,  Ohio.  Illinois,  Texas,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Tennessee. 


The  World  Educates 

Argentina.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion- has  decided  to  open  30  new 
secondary  schools,  to  be  located  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country. 

Australia.  There  is  at  present  a 
shortgage  of  10.000  teachers  in  Au- 
stralia, and  many  teachers  are  re- 
signing to  take  up  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment. 

Canada.  The  shortage  of  teachers  is 
causing  great  anxiety  in  Canada,  and 
each  province  is  taking  special  measures 
to  interest  the  public  much  more  in 
schools. 

France.  As  the  dearth  of  school 
premises  is  becoming  ever  more  acute, 
some  industrialists,  wishing  to  prove 
that  the  problems  can  be  solved  by 
prefabricated  buildings,  had  the  neces- 
sary materials  and  workmen  brought 
over  by  air  from  England. 

Great  Britain.  A  return  the  first 
school  day  in  January.  1949,  shows  that 
the  total  school  roll  in  London  has 
increased  by  15.500  (to  364,705)  in  a 
year  and  that  there  are  502  more 
classes  in  London  schools. 

India.  The  Bombay  Government  has 
announced  a  ten  years  plan  to  make 
the  666,000  illiterates  of  the  city  li- 
lt rate,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  55 
Ikhs  of  rupees. 

Norway.  School  dinners  have  been 
gradually  replaced  by  the  famous  Oslo 
Breakfast  (milk,  whole-meal  bread, 
margarine  and  soil'  cheese,  with  half 
an  apple  or  half  an  orange,  or  2  oz. 
of  raw  carrots),  introduced  by  Dr.  Carl 
Schiotz,  Chief  Medical  Officer  for  the 
schools  of  Oslo. 

United  States.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  a  1950  White  House  Conference  on 
the  nation's  children;  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $75,000  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  for  preliminary  work. 

U.S.S.R.  According  to  Moscow  News, 
there  were  32.000,000  primary  and 
secondary  school  children  enrolled  to 
start  the  new  school  year  last  Septem- 
ber, (1948) 
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WHY    EXECUTIVES   FAIL 

Recent  issue  of  American  Management  Association's  The  Manage  went  Review, 
quotes  Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  published  in  the  September  number  of  Commerce,  on 
twelve  character  traits  which  cause  executives  to  fail. 

Research  into  the  personalities  of  executives,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  reveals 
that  the  outward  behavior  which  leads  to  incompetence,  resignation,  or  discharge  is 
usually  an  end  product,  and  that  the  raw  material  of  failure  lies  buried  in  emotions 
and  attitudes.  Among  the  most  common  causes  of  failure  are  twelve  traits : 

1.  Inability  to  see  the  forest.  A  detail-minded  person  is  often  a  practical,  realistic 
man  who  is  concerned  with  individual  trees.  Many  such  men  are  considered  for 
promotion  into  executive  ranks  on  the  basis  of  excellent  work  in  supervisory  or 
departmental  functions.  If  their  organizing  abilities  are  really  limited  to  concrete 
factors,  however,  it  is  unlikely  they  will  be  equally  competent  on  an  executive 
level,  where  their  vision  must  be  broader. 

2.  Failure  to  carry  responsibilities.  Going  up  the  scale  of  executive  functions, 
an  increase  in  responsibility  and  the  need  for  initiative  and  self-control  are  pro- 
gressive. In  executive  positions,  there  are  always  alternative  solutions  to  problems. 
Timing  is  something  to  he  planned  and  calculated — even  goals  may  be  undetermined. 
The  executive  responsibility  is  to  deal  with  such  factors. 

3.  Unconscious  desire  to  be  something  else.  The  basic  urges  of  many  capable 
people  lie  in  directions  other  than  executive  work,  though  they  rarely  realize  this 
themselves  and  often  get  into  executive  posts. 

4.  Unconscious  desire  to  be  someone  else.  Many  men  have  an  intense  desire  for 
success  which  appears  at  first  to  be  the  drive  and  ambition  characteristic  of  good 
executives.  Often,  however,  the  desire  for  an  executive  position  is  merely  a  means 
to  some  other  end  and  a  man  has  no  interest  in  the  work  for  its  own  satisfactions. 
Men  so  motivated  will  seek  and  accept  responsibility  far  beyond  their  own  capa- 
bilities, but  they  do  not  as  a  rule  last  long  as  executives. 

5.  Yen  for  express  trains.  In  some  cases,  junior  executives  fail  to  realize  their 
ambition  for  a  top  executive  role  because  they  are  completely  bored  with  inter- 
mediary tasks.  They  cannot  or  will  not  perform  at  routine  levels  and  therefore  are 
not  promoted  to  the  positions  of  authority  dictated  by  their  ambitions  and 
potentialities. 

6.  Inability  to  make  room  for  other  people.  Most  executives  must  cooperate  with 
their  associates,  give  help  on  mutual  problems.  They  should  be  able  to  accept 
criticism  and  not  take  umbrage  at  dissenting  viewpoints.  Resentment  of  others 
comes  from  a  variety  of  sources.  It  may  be  a  carry-over  from  the  role  of  a  favored 
child  who  always  got  the  privileges,  or  an  arrogance  which  turns  to  rage  at  the 
first  frustration.  Whatever  the  cause,  this  trait  is  incompatible  with  success  as  an 
executive. 

7.  Resistance  to  authority.  The  attitude  of  an  adult  toward  authority  and  the 
emotions  aroused  by  discipline  often  carry  a  trace  of  the  attitudes  of  the  child 
toward  the  parent.  The  man  who  has  never  outgrown  his  anger  at  the  way  his 
father  threw  his  weight  around  at  home  or  forgiven  his  mother  for  her  pleas  for 
more  filial  devotion  frequently  shows  a  rebelliousness  against  organizational  au- 
thority. There  is  the  chronic  latecomer,  the  man  who  somehow  forgets  important 
meetings  and  messages  for  his  boss,  and  the  real  problem  character  who  demands 
special  privileges  or  ignores  directions. 

8.  Arrogance  with  subordinates.  Difficulty  in  supervising  is  common  among 
executives.  In  a  position  carrying  supervisory  power,  traits  may  appear  which  are 
apparently  in  sharp  contrast  to  customary  behavior.  The  man  of  intense  ambition 
may  overlook  the  need  to  be  considerate  of  subordinates. 

9.  Prejudices  wMch  interfere  ivith  judgment.  An  executive  may  unwittingly 
place  a  ceiling  on  the  level  of  responsibility  he  can  handle  because  of  systematic 
personal  bias  which  leads  him  to  interpret  situations  in  terms  of  his  own  fixed 
ideas  about  himself  and  others.  Often  these  prejudices  originate  in  his  background. 
Sometimes  these  personal  ideas  result  in  a  feeling  on  his  part  that  his  boss  is 
"favoring"  someone  else,  or  his  associates  "are  out  to  get  him."  or  his  subordinate's 
"are  trying  to  undermine  him."  These  prejudices  rapidly  undermine  a  man's  efforts. 

10.  Over-emphasis  on  work.  Some  men  live  their  work  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
and  regard  their  personal  lives  as  expendable.  This  channeling  of  interest  is  often 
apparent  in  successful  executives,  but  even  so,  it  marks  an  unbalanced  situation. 
It  can  result  in  hypersensitivity  to  any  frustration  on  the  job,  almost  always  leads 
to  trouble  if  things  are  not  going  well.  This  concentration  of  drive  often  arises 
from  a  sharply  disciplined  childhood  in  which  the  youth  was  continually  required 
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Board  Approves  Additional 
Funds  for  School  Buildings 

Projects  totaling  $970  047.11)  were  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
ar  its  November  3  meeting. 

These  projects  were  in  the  following 
units :  Alamance.  Brunswick.  Caswell. 
Graham,  and  Warren  Counties:  and 
Elm  City,  Pinelmrst  and  Wilson  city 
units.  Projects  for  white  children- totaled 
$736,901.42.  Negro  projects  totaled  $233,- 
145.77. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Board  the  sum  of  $1,510,640.20  for  12 
projects  was  approved.  At  its  October 
meeting  projects  approved  totaled  $1.- 
087.206.23.  Total  State  funds  approved 
now  equals  $3  567,983.62.  A  total  of  $50 
million  in  State  funds  is  available  for 
school  plant  improvement,  $25  million 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949  and  another  $25  million  voted 
in  bonds. 

In  addition  to  these  State  funds,  the 
people  in  1948-49  voted  bonds,  which 
have  been  issued,  on  a  local  basis  in  the 
amount  of  $13  281.000.  Since  Tune  30, 
1949,  the  sum  of  $8,896,000  in  bonds 
have  been  issued,  and  to  October  29, 
1949.  bonds  in  the  total  amount  of  $21.- 
316,000  have  been  authorized  but  not 
issued.  This  total  of  $43,583,000  in  local 
bond  issues  with  additional  bonds  au- 
thorized since  that  date  makes  with 
State  funds  approximately  $100  million 
currently  in  sight  for  school  building 
purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  before  the 
present  building  program  ends  that 
close  on  to  $150  million  will  he  spent  in 
improving  North  Carolina's  public 
school  plant. 


Foundation  Announces 
1950  Poster  Contest 

The  1950  Poster  Contest  conducted 
annually  by  the  Latham  Foundation 
for  the  promotion  of  Humane  Education 
was  announced  recently  by  John  de 
Lamos,  Art  Director. 

Purpose  of  the  contest  is  "to  incul- 
cate the  higher  principles  of  Humane- 
ness upon-  which  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world  depend :  to  emphasize 
the  spiritual  fundamentals  of  Peace  to 
stop  war ;  to  promote  the  character 
building  of  the  child  by  an  understand- 
ing of  universal  kinship;  and  to  foster 
a  deeper  understanding  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  man's  relations — the  ani- 
mals— who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  win- 
ning contestants.  Five  groups  are  an- 
nounced :  Group  1  for  grades  1.  2  and 
3;  Group  2  for  grades  4.  5  and  6; 
Group  3  for  grades  7.  8  and  9;  Group 

4  for  grades  10,  11  and  12;  Group  5 
for  art  schools  and  coileges ;  and 
Group  6  professionals.  First  prizes 
ranging  from  $2.00  each  for  winners 
in  Group  1  to  $100  each  for  winners 
in  Groups  5  and  6  will  be  awarded. 
In  addition   students  of   Groups  4   and 

5  are  eligible  for  22  scholarships  to 
the   nation's   leading   art    schools. 

Further  information  concerning  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
contest  may  be  obtained  from  John  de 
Lamos,  Art  Director.  Latham  Foun- 
dation for  the  Promotion  of  Humane 
Education,    Box    1322,    Stanford,    Cali. 


to  prove  his  worth.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  some  men  who  were  faced  with  the 
competition  of  older  children  in  their  families.  Or  it  may  spring  from  feelings  of 
inadequacy  and  real  or  imagined  handicaps  in  purely  social  contacts. 

11.  Gravitation  toward  self-destruction.  Some  men  fear  success.  They  will  work 
earnestly  for  it,  in  accord  with  their  training,  the  demands  of  their  social  group, 
or  of  their  family.  But  when  it  becomes  too  attainable,  they  cut  themselves  down 
because  they  fear  the  responsibility.  These  deep,  irrational  beliefs  can  also  spring 
from  early  family  life — where  the  child  is  forced  to  try  but  never  quite  succeeds, 
or.  more  important,  where  he  has  never  been  praised  for  even  partial  youthful  sue 
cesses.  Sons  of  successful  fathers  often  feel  this  subconscious  urge  for  failure.  So 
also  children  who  are  impetuously  disciplined  and  just  as  impetuously  forgiven  may 
grow  up  unconsciously  provoking  punishment  in  order  to  receive  affectionate  for- 
giveness. In  any  case,  self-destruction  lies  behind  more  failures  and  half-failures 
than  is  commonly  recognized. 

12.  Mental  ailments.  Like  other  people,  executives  are  subject  to  nervous  and 
mental  disorders.  In  many  cases  a  man  may  work  effectively  to  a  position  of  con- 
siderable importance  before  his  disorder  impedes  his  work.  The  most  common  ail 
ment  among  unsuccessful  executives  is  a  deep  and  abiding  depression  :  They  believe 
they  are  not  so  productive  or  admirable  as  they  should  be. 

Failure  as  an  executive  is  not  a  broad  indictment.  Many  men  who  fail  in  execu- 
tive work  are  capable,  effective  individuals  whose  basic  philosophy  of  life  differs 
from  the  decision-making,  action-oriented  one  of  the  successful  executive.  Often 
these  same  men  succeed  on  an  equal  or  higher  level  in  other  fields. 


Distributive  Education 
Service  Holds  Waitress 
Training  School 

A  waitress  training  program  was  pro- 
vided to  the  waiters  and  waitresses, 
soda  fountain  and  lunch  counter  per- 
sonnel of  Raleigh  through  the  Distribu- 
tive Education  Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Raleigh  Public  Schools  from  November 
30  to  December  9.  This  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  Raleigh  Restaurant 
Association. 

Subjects  covered  in  8  one-hour  ses- 
sions were :  Customer  Relations,  Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations,  Employee- 
Employee  Relations,  Safety  Practices, 
Professional  Grooming.  Table  Service 
and  Set-ups,  Correct  Service,  and  Sani- 
tation. 

Miss  Gage  Morton,  Restaurant  Train- 
ing Specialist  of  the  Distributive  Edu- 
cation Service  was  the  instructor. 
Meetings  were  held  at  the  S.  and  W. 
Cafeteria. 


States  Collect  Taxes 
From  Many  Sources 

Taxes  with  which  the  states  operate 
their  governments  including  the  finan- 
cial aid  provided  the  public  schools 
come  from  many  sources,  according  to 
a  recent  study  of  the  Research  Division 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  percentage  of  income  from  each 
type  of  tax  levied  in  1948  by  the  states. 
the  study  shows,  ranges  from  3.6  per 
cent  from  property  taxes  to  19.0  per 
cent  from  general  sales  and  use  taxes. 
Percentages  from  various  sources  were 
as  follows: 

Per 

Type  Cent 

General  sales  and  use  ...  19.0 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  sales  1  <;.'_' 

Unemployment    compensation  13.6 

Motor  vehicle  license  and  privilege  7.0 
Corporation    income  7.5 

Miscellaneous  sales  and  use 6.9 

Individual    income  6  4 

Alcoholic  beverage  sales  and  use...  5  5 
Miscellaneous  license  and  privilege  5.0 
Other*  4.4 

Tobacco  sales  and  use  4.3 

Property    .     3.0 

State  taxes  from  these  sources  in- 
creased an  average  of  44.7  per  cent  from 
1944  to  1948.  Largest  increase.  111.9 
per  cent,  was  from  tobacco  sales  and 
use.  Lowest,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, showed  a  decrease  of  19.7  per  cent. 


Inheritance,  estate,  gift,  severance,  types 
:orporations  and  others. 


DECEMBER,    NINETEEN   HUNDRED   EORTY-NINE 


Agency  Features  Topic  of  the  Month  for  Social 
Science  Teachers 


Teachers  in  the  social  sciences  who 
have  been  having  difficulty  in  finding 
materials  that  would  clearly  relate  im- 
portant current  events  to  economic  text- 
hook  theory  will  he  interested  in  a 
monthyy  publication  now  being  issued 
by  Economic  Service  Agency  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  bulletin,  called  Topic 
of  the  Month,  features  one  major  topic 
each  month  and  discusses  it,  in  layman's 
language,  from  the  economist's  point  of 
view. 

Subjects  dealt  with  are  those  cur- 
rently under  public  scrutiny,  such  as  the 
British  sterling  crisis,  international 
cartels,  ERP.  social  security,  electric 
power,  farm  price  supports,  economic 
problems  of  the  South,  and  housing. 
The  Topic  presents  the  background, 
problems,  and  proposed  solutions  and 
their  implications. 

The  publication  is  particularly  adapt- 
able to  class  discussion-,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  background  material  it 
provides,  but  because  of  its  presentation 
of    theses    that    may    be    subjected    to 


Sales  Executives 
Announce  Essay  Contest 

National  Sales  Executives  announce 
a  nationwide  essay  contest  for  second- 
ary school  students. 

The  student  writing  the  winning 
essay  of  1,000  words  or  less  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Selling  as  a  Career."  will  receive 
a  prize  of  $1,000  and  a  three  day  all 
expense  trip  to  the  National  Sales 
Executive  Convention  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan which  will  be  held  May  24-26,  1950. 
Additional  National  prizes  include : 
$250  for  second  prize,  $100  for  third 
prize,  $50  each  for  the  next  seven  es- 
says, and  fifty  certificates  of  award. 

All  regularly  enrolled  secondary 
school  students  are  eligible  for  the  con- 
test which  has  been  approved  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  The  contest  will  run 
from  October  1,  1949  through  April  15. 
1950.  The  dates  for  each  local  contest 
are  determined  by  the  school  authorities 
and  sponsoring  clubs. 

Each  entry  must  be  certified  as 
original  by  a  principal  or  teacher  of  the 
school  attended  by  the  student.  The 
contest  will  be  conducted  through  Na- 
tional Sales  Executive's  ninety  local 
sales  executive  clubs.  If  there  is  no 
club  in  your  community  contact  Na- 
tional Sales  Executives,  Hotel  Shelton. 
49th  St.  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  for  further  information. 


critical  analysis.  The  instructor  pressed 
for  classroom  time  may  assign  it  for 
outside  reading,  and  depend  on  the  pub- 
lication itself  to  arouse  the  student's 
awareness  that  here  are  practical  ex- 
amples of  economic  concepts  in  action. 
The  Topics  also  of  course  provide  good 
reference  material  on  each  subject 
covered. 

Numbering  of  the  paragraphs  makes 
it  easy  to  refer  to  specific  points  in 
each  Topic,  and  the  punched  margin 
facilitates  filing. 

Group  discounts  arc  available,  even 
when  the  individual  copies  are  mailed 
to  different  addresses,  and  complimen- 
tary copies  are  made  available  to  in- 
structors. Send  request  to  Economic 
Service  Agency.  1G03  K  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Economic  Service  Agency,  publisher 
of  Topic  of  the  Month,  is  a  private  or- 
ganization for  research.  ,  consultation, 
and  publication  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. 


Junior  Town  Meeting 
League  Issues  Discussion 
Booklet 

"What  are  the  newest  techniques  for 
discussion  in  secondary  schools?"  and 
"How  can  group  discussion  be  evaluated 
as  a  learning  process?"  are  two  im- 
portant problems  dealt  with  in  a  new 
book,  entitled :  "Learning  Through 
Group  Discussion,"  just  published  by 
the  Junior  Town  Meeting  League. 

Leaders  and  specialists  in  education 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  met 
in  a  special  workshop  to  study  and  im- 
prove discussion  techniques  and  evalua- 
tion. The  result  of  their  study  appears 
in  this  book  prepared  especially  for 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Teachers  will  find  practical  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  improve  the  study  and 
discussion  of  current  problems.  New 
refinement  of  specific  discussion  tech- 
niques, and  illustrations  of  different 
levels  of  discussion  are  described  in 
detail.  New  material  on  evaluation  of 
discussion  is  included  for  the  first 
time. 

Every  teacher  and  administrator  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  effective 
citizenship  education  will  want  to  read 
this  important  book.  It  may  be  se- 
cured, free  of  charge,  from  Junior 
Town  Meeting  League,  400  South  Front 
Street.  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


School  Planning 
Institute  Held 

State  College's  School  of  Design  and 
the  State  Department's  Division  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning  collaborated  in 
holding  an  Institute  of  School  Planning 
at  State  College  on  November  14-16. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute,  accord- 
ing to  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  was  to  improve  and  achieve 
design  standards  in  the  current  school 
building  expansion  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  Superintendent  Erwin,  a  number 
of  experts  in  the  field  of  design  were 
heard. 

About  175  architects  and  school  offi- 
cials registered  for  the  institute. 


State  Keeps  72  Per  Cent 
Of  Teachers  Trained 

North  Carolina  employs  72  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  trained  in  this  State. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  seek  employment 
elsewhere. 

These  facts  were  learned  by  Dr.  Alice 
P.  McCartha.  assistant  director  of  in- 
struction of  the  Guilford  County  schools, 
from  a  study  she  made  in  part  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  for  her 
Ed.D.  degree  last  year  at  a  Florida  in- 
stitution. Dr.  McCartha  is  a  native  of 
Illinois,  and  is  remembered  by  North 
Carolina  educators  as  Alice  Paulukus 
with  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association. 

Dr.  McCartha  found  the  following 
other  facts  about  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers from  her  study : 

1.  About  2,100  new  teachers  are  re- 
quired each  year — some  for  new  posi- 
tions created  to  take  care  of  increased 
enrollment  and  others  to  replace  those 
who  leave  the  profession  by  retirement, 
death,  or  otherwise. 

2.  About  600  teachers  come  into  the 
State  from  other  states.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  these  come  from  adjoining  states — 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
Georgia.  Others  come  from  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  West  Virginia,  New  York,  and 
as  did  Dr.  McCartha,  Illinois. 

3.  Thirty  per  cent  of  these  600  im- 
ported teachers  come  from  South  Caro- 
lina. This  magnetic  pull  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  South  Carolina  teachers  is  the 
heaviest  strain  of  its  kind  between  any 
two  southeastern  states. 

4.  These  imported  teachers  are  usu- 
ally the  best  trained — about  90  per  cent 
have  master's  or  bachelor's  degrees. 

5.  They  come  to  North  Carolina  be- 
cause "North  Carolina  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly progressive  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  because  it's  a  nice  State 
anyway." 
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SCA  Announces  Science 
Talent  Search 

The  Ninth  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search,  conducted  by  Science  Clubs  of 
America,  is  announced  by  Watson 
Davis,  Director. 

High  school  seniors,  who  expect  to 
complete  college  entrance  qualifications 
prior  to  October  1,  1950,  are  eligible  to 
enter  the  competition  conducted.  Each 
contestant  must  take  an  examination 
on  or  after  December  5,  1949.  Each 
contestant  must  also  submit  an  essay 
about  1,000  words  in  length  on  the  sub- 
ject :  "My  Scientific  Project." 

Scholarships  and  other  awards  will 
be  awarded  successful  contestants. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  this 
competition  may  be  obtained  from 
Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719  N  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 


State  Agencies  to  Issue 
Resource  Bulletin  Series 

A  number  of  State  agencies  are  co- 
operating in  the  production  of  a  series 
of  resource  bulletins  which  will  cover 
most  of  the   State's  major  resources. 

The  first  two  in  this  series  will  be 
published  in  December,  1949,  and  are : 

"Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina." 
32  pages,  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Raleigh. 

"Our  Wildlife  and  Its  Wise  Use,"  90 
pages,  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources   Commission,   Raleigh. 

Additional  bulletins  are  contemplated 
covering  the  fields  of  forestry,  water, 
minerals,  soil  conservation,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  a  directory  of  State  agen- 
cies. 

This  series  is  being  sponsored  as  one 
of  the  cooperative  projects  of  the  North 
Carolina  Resource-Use  Education  Com- 
mission. 


Australian  Invents 
International  Language 

Mr.  H.  Wilshire,  senior  modern  langu- 
age master  at  a  Sydney  grammar  school 
a  year  ago  invented  Unolock,  an  In- 
ternational language  which  can  be 
learnt  in  three  months.  Today,  he  and 
six  school  boys  can  speak  the  language. 
Unolock,  he  says,  means  (in  Unolock) 
UNO  language.  It  is  based  on  phonetics 
and  word  forms  from  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Italian,  German  and 
Japanese.  Mr.  Wilshire  aims  to  expand 
the  present  1,260  basic  words  to  50,000. 
He  has  written  two  books  on  the  subject 
which  he  hopes  to  have  published  in 
London  shortly. 


America's  Conservation 
Pledge 


I  GIVE    MY 

PLEDGE    AS  AN   AMERICAN 

O    SAVE   AND   FAITHFULLY  TO 

DEFEND  FROM  WASTE  THE 

NATURAL    RESOURCES    OF 

MY   COUNTRY  -  ITS    SOIL 

AND  MINERALS.   ITS 

FORESTS.  WATERS.  , 

AND  WILDLIFE  • 


America's  Conservation  Pledge,  a  30- 
word  creed  defining  the  term  "conserva- 
tion" and  calling  the  attention  of  all  to 
the  necessity  for  preserving  our  remain- 
ing natural  resources,  is  now  in  its 
third  year  of  service  to  the  nation. 

The  Pledge  had  its  origin  in  a  national 
competition,  with  $5,000  in  prizes,  spon- 
sored by  OUTDOOR  LIFE  magazine  in 
1946.  The  winning  Pledge  was  written 
by  L.  L.  Foreman,  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 

On  December  7,  1946,  at  a  public  cere- 
mony in  Washington,  the  Conservation 
Pledge  was  presented  to  the  nation 
through  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Krug.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Pledge  was  put  to  use  all  over  the 
country:  In  schools,  where  its  regular 
recital  by  students  has  often  brought 
the  first  knowledge  of  what  the  word 
"conservation"  really  means  and  why 
natural  resources  should  be  preserved  ; 
among  youth  organizations,  including 
groups  of  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and 
4-H  Clubs;  by  sportsman's  clubs,  hun- 
dreds of  which  have  adopted  the  Pledge 
as  their  official  doctrine  by  state  and 
federal  agencies,  notably  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  con- 
servation- departments  of  the  various 
states ;  and  by  civic  groups,  private 
individuals,   and  business  houses. 

The  Pledge  has  been  adopted  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
It  appears  in  the  official  literature  and 
mailings  of  many  of  the  state  fish  and 
game  and  conservation  departments.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  advertising  and  on 
the  stationery  of  many  business  houses. 
Sportman's  clubs  all  over  America  im- 
print the  Pledge  design  on  their  mem- 
bership cards,  on  posters,  and  on  their 
club  stationery. 


Cash  Awards  Offered 
For  Creative  Work 

One  hundred  scholarships  valued  at 
more  than  $40,000  and  1,020  cash 
awards  are  among  the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  26th  annual  national 
scholastic  awards  for  art,  photography 
and  writing  open  to  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students,  Scholastic  Maga- 
zine announces. 

To  give  recognition  to  outstanding 
creative  work  in  fine  arts  and  photo- 
graphy, numerous  regional  awards  also 
will  be  made  by  Scholastic  Magazines 
and  the  45  leading  department  stores 
from  coast  to  coast  which  are  co-spon- 
sors. Regional  exhibitions  of  winning- 
art  entries  in  these  stores  will  precede 
the  National  High  School  Art  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  National  Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography  Exhibition'  at  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Entries  are  invited  in  24  art  media 
and  nine  photography  classifications. 
The  national  deadline  for  art  and  photo- 
graphy entries  is  March  15 ;  regional 
deadlines  are  earlier. 

Much  of  the  best  student  writing  will 
be  published  in  the  various  Scholastic 
Magazines — Literary  Cavalcade,  Senior 
Scholastic,  Junior  Scholastic,  World 
Week  and  Practical  English.  Many  win- 
ning pieces  in  Art  and  Photography 
also  will  be  reproduced. 

The  national  deadline  for  writing 
awards  entries  is  March  1,  with  an 
earlier  deadline  for  regional  entries. 
The  awards  have  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Contests  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals. Free  rules  booklets  for  all 
awards  may  he  obtained  from  Scholas- 
tic Magazines.  7  East  12th  Street,  New- 
York  3,  N.  Y. 


The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  distri- 
buted hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  Pledge  to  schools,  as  have  state 
conservation    departments. 

OUTDOOR  LIFE  has  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  effort  to  bring  the  Conser- 
vation Pledge  to  every  American. 

This  magazine  has  sought  the  widesl 
possible  publicity  for  the  Pledge,  but 
has  never  asked  recognition  for  its  part 
in  originating  and  developing  it.  This 
is  America's  Conservation  Pledge,  in 
every  respect,  just  as  conservation  is 
America's  problem. 
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Hillman  Studies  Demand 
for  New  Teachers 

A  request  for  the  number  of  new 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
has  been  made  to  county  and  city  sup- 
erintendents by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman. 
Director  Division  of  Professional  Ser- 
vice, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

This  is  a  part  of  a  national  study 
sponsored  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  term  "new"  as  used 
in  this  survey  is  defined  as  one  who  is 
teaching  in  1949-50  but  who  did  not 
teach  anywhere  in  1948-49.  Informa- 
tion is  requested  for  one  teacher  schools, 
for  teachers  of  grades  1-3,  for  those  in 
grades  4-8,  and  for  secondary  school 
teachers  by  subjects  for  both  white  and 
Negro  schools. 


State  Has  182  Accredited 
High  Schools  for  Negroes 

North  Carolina  has  182  accredited 
public  high  schools  for  Negroes.  In 
addition  there  are  five  accredited  pri- 
vate schools  for  this  race. 

Twenty-five  of  these  public  schools 
and  three  of  the  private  schools  are  also 
accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

"Accredited"  means  that  the  school 
has  met  the  minimum  standards  set  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
or  the  Southern  Association,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

There  are  230  public  high  schools  and 
six  private  high  schools  for  Negroes  in 
the  State.  This  leaves  48  public  schools 
and  one  private  school  that  are  not 
accredited. 


High  Schools  for  Negroes 
Enroll  40,666 

There  were  40,666  students  enrolled 
in  the  230  public  high  schools  for 
Negroes  during  1948-49,  according  to  re- 
cent compilations  made  by  the  Division 
of  Negro  Education  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

Of  this  number  23,493  were  enrolled 
in  165  rural  high  schools  and  17,173 
were  in  the  65  city  high  schools. 

By  grades  these  students  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  First  year,  15.012  ; 
second  year,  10,924;  third  year,  8,297; 
fourth  year,  6,415;  and  18  for  a  fifth 
year. 

The  230  schools  employed  1,498 
teachers  and  a  total  of  5,793  students 
graduated  in  1949. 


Music  Posters 

Posters  aimed  at  stimulating  chil- 
dren's interest  in  music  are  being 
made  available  to  schools  and  libra- 
ries by  the  American  Music  Con- 
ference, a  public  service  organization 
in  Chicago.  The  posters  are  17  x  22 
inches  and  are  printed  in  three  colors. 

First  in  the  series  depicts  a  young- 
ster listening  enraptured  to  music.  In 
the  background  is  a  picture  of  a 
school  orchestra  and  chorus.  The  mes- 
sage reads:  "Yes,  You  Can." 

Other  posters  in  the  series  will 
present  other  approaches  to  the  theme 
that  every  child  can  benefit  from 
musical  activity  in  the  school. 

The  American  Music  Conference  is 
located  at  332  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


Release  Time  Now 
Illegal  in  Colorado 

John  W.  Metzger,  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  has  ruled  that 
students  in  that  state  attending  public 
schools  cannot  be  released  from  classes 
for  religious  instruction,  whether  on  or 
off  the  school  grounds. 

The  opinion  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry of  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Leyden 
Superintendent  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  Northern  Colorado.  Refer- 
ring to  the  question  posed,  the  Attorney 
General  said  the  so-called  "released- 
time"  plan  of  religious  education  "is  un- 
lawful in  Colorado  because  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Colorado  speci- 
fically states,  'No  sectarian  tenets  or 
doctrines  shall  ever  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools'." 


PROGRESS  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

1899-1900  1922-1923 

Current  expense  and  debt  service            11,091,611  $29,851,789 

Expenditures  for  current  expense  only  ....       949,999  17,251,486 

State  funds 100,000  797,913 

Expended  for  capital  outlay  _._. 41,612  12,600,303 

Value  of  school  property 1,695,250  48,874,830 

No.  of  teachers  and  principals 8,320  20,536 

Average  annual  salary $92  $688.63 

Average  school  term  in  days- 77  141.2 

School  enrollment 409,452  775,495 

Per  cent  enrollment  in  attendance  - 58.0  71.6 

No.  of  public  high  schools *30  262 

Public  high  school  enrollment *2,000  51,521 

No.  of  buses 858 

No.  of  pupils  transported 31,544 

No.  of  schools  offering  agriculture _. 79 

No.  of  schools  offering  home  economics.—  81 

*Esitmated. 


$   77,854,637.89 
72,655,102.00 
62,655,102.00 
11,256,835.00 
166,067,207.00 
28,617 
$2,016.00 
179.9 
855,853 
87.8 
962 
164,432 
5,214 
348,100 
481 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS— 1947-48 


WHITE 

|    Male    Female    Total 


No.  of  Schools 

Accredited 

Non  -  Accredited- 


NEGEO 
Male    Female    Total 

226 

181 
45 


No.  of  Teachers |      1,997      3,411        5,408    |         628         752      1,380 

Enrollment |   59,449   69,288    128,737    ]   15,422   22,939   38,361 

A  v.  Daily  Attendance!   50,791   61,175   111,966    |   12,729    19,626   32,355 


Per  Cent  in  A.D.A. 


I  in  iillment: 
First  Year  .._. 
Second  Year... 
Third  Year... . 
Fourth  Year 


20,517  22,191  42,708 

16,191  19,110  35,301 

12,606  15,359  27,965 

10,135  12,628  22,763 


\.  Haily  Attend. 
First  Year  _... 
Second  Year- 
Third  Year  ... 
Fourth  Year— 


5,899  8,102  14,001 

4,286  6,340  10,626 

3,084  4,836  7,920 

2,153  3,661  5,814 


36,427 
30,529    | 
24,461    | 
20,549    | 


4,760 
3,490 
2,566 
1,913 


6,841 
5,481 
4,087 
3,217 


TOTAL 

Male    Female    Total 


2,625  4,163  6,788 
74,871  92,227  167,098 
63,520  80,801   144,321 


26,416  30,293  56,709 

20,477  25,450  45,927 

15,690  20,195  35,885 

12,288  16,289  28,577 


11,601       21,860  26,168  48,028 

8,971    |   17,231  22,269  39,500 

6,653    |   13,468  17,646  31,114 

5,130   I   10,961  14,718  25,679 


21,170 


3,214      5,082    I   11,139   15,113     26,252 


Includes  15  junior  high  schools  which  carry  the  ratings  of  the  senior  high  schools  with 
which  they  are  connected.  
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


TWO  STATE  SALARY  CHECKS; 
TEACHER'S  DISMISSAL  AND 
RULINGS  REGARDING 
CERTIFICATION 


McMullan    has    been    referred    to    this 
office  for  reply.  The  question  reads  as 

follows  : 


"What  recourse  does  a  teacher  have 

when  a  superintendent  fails  to  inform 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  received  your  her  of  new  ruUngs  regarding  certificates 

letter  of  August  11th  in  which  you  re-  und  by  which  fauure  a  teacher  loses  a 

quest  me  to  furnish  one  of  your  resi-  rating  due  to  'Statute  of  Limitations '?" 

dents    information    in    regard    to    three 

questions  which  were  submitted  to  you.  We  have  never  had  a  question  of  this 

and  which  I  will  attempt  to  answer :  k™1  submitted  to  us  and  I  do  not  know 

„.    .            ,  of  anv  administrative  ruling  or  regula- 

"(1)  is  it  legal  for  a  State  employee,  ^    wMch    wouW    cover    £    F           r 

(Supenntendent  of  schools)   to  receive  howeverj  1  do  mt  know  of  any  penalty 

two  State  salary  checks  concurrently?  ^  ^^  ^^  tQ  ^  superintendent 

There  is  no  Statute  dealing  with  this  un(ier  our  regulations,  nor  do  I  know 

subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  budgetary  con-  of  any  extenuating  action  which  might 

trol  and  regulation.  If  an  employee  is  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  teacher, 

serving  in  two  capacities  which  do  not  Officially,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 

conflict  and  if  there  is  budgetary   ap-  recourse  but  of  course  anyone  has  re- 

proval  of  receiving  two  checks,  there  is  course  in  court  with  reference  to  the 

no  legal  reason  why  it  should  not  be  action    of    any    individual    when    such 

done.  action  causes  personal  loss  or  damage. 

"(2)  What  are  the  legal  grounds  for  _Superintendent     El.will,     August    30, 

a  teacher's  dismissal?  -.q,^ 

The  grounds  for  dismissal  of  teachers 
are  set  out  in  G.  S.  115-143,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  school  committee  of  a 
District  or  Board  of  Trustees  in  a  City 

Administrative  Unit,  with  the  approval  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE 
of  the   Superintendent,   may   dismiss   a  UNITS ;  ENLARGEMENT  OF 
teacher  lor  immoral  or  disreputable  con-  nTmv        m\rTHTTC"nT>  a  mry/n 
duct  in  the  community  or  for  failure  to  CU  )     ADMINISTRATIS  E 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  con-  UNIT;   LEVYING   SUPJ'LE- 
tract   o,r  who  may  prove  herself  incom-  MENTARY  TAXES 
petent.  or  may  wilfully  refuse  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  public  school  In  reply  tQ  y0U).  recent  inquiry:  i  re_ 
teacher,    or   who   may    be    consistently  ceived  your  letter  of  October  6  in  which 
neglectful  of  such  duties.  This  section  you  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  au- 
provides  that  a  teacher  cannot  be  dis-  thority    provided    by    existing    statutes 
missed    until    the    charges    have    been  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 

filed  in  writing  and  the  teacher  given        the Administrative   Unit, 

five  days'  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  which  are  presently  coterminous  with 

be   heard   and   provides   for    the   right  the    corp0rate    iimits    of    the    City    of 

of  an  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  edu-  t0  inciude  all  of  the 

cation.  territory  within ,  so  as  to 

This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  provide  for  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  in 

(he  right  of  the  board  and  the  school  the  game  amount  mw  levied  in  the  .... 

committee  to  not  elect  a  teacher  at  the  District  in  the  extended 

end  of  the  school  term  which  they  have  boundaries 

a  right  to  refuse  to  do  without  assign-  _           . '          „    _.    1lrino        . 

,,        „  \ou  refer  to  G.  S.  115-102  and   raise 

mg  any  cause  theretor.  .,               ..                      ...                  .    ..  . 

"(8)   What   recourse   does   a   teacher  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 

have  when  a  Superintendent  fails  to  in-  »ta  tu,te  .J*8    been    ******  ,ex.ce**   f°r 

form  her  of  new  rulings  regarding  cer-  ^^^    PUrP°SeS    Stated    1D    G'    S' 
tiflcates,  and  by  which  failure  a  teacher 

loses  a  rating  due  to  'Statute  of  Limita-  G-  s-  115-192  was  amended  by  Chapter 

tiong'f"  918  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1040  to  pro- 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  vide   for  tlle   adoption  of  a  tax   by    a 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  'in  order  that  he  majority   of   the   qualified    voters   who 

might  attempt  to  advise  you  with  regard  vote  »'  the  elections  held  thereunder  to 

to  this  last  question  as  I  am  not  familiar  conform  to  the  present   amendment   of 

with  the  subject  of  inquiry.- -Attorney  tlie  Constitution.  Article  VII,  Section  7. 

General,  August  13,  1040.  I  think  it  might  be  well  argued  that 

Superintendent  Erwin's  reply:  G.    S.   115-102   has   been,    in   effect,    re- 

The  third  question  in  your  letter  of  enacted  by  the  adoption  of  the  auieiwl- 

August   11   to  Attorney   General   Harry  ment  provided  by  said  Chapter  018,  but 


I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  pass  upon 
this  question  as  the  authority  provided 
by  G.  S.  115-561  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  boundaries  of  your  administrative 
unit  is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sult that  you  have  in  mind  and  prac- 
tically makes  the  same  provisions  as 
found  in  G.  S.  115-102.  This  section  was 
amended  by  Chapter  018  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  1040  to  make  it  conform  to 
Article  VII,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  amended,  requiring  only  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  in  an  election  to 
adopt  the  tax  rate  and  enlarge  the 
boundaries.  By  following  the  procedure 
outlined  in  this  section,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  city  administrative  unit  could 
not  be  enlarged  upon  a  favorable  vote 
of  the  people  to  be  included.  The  word 
"district"  is  defined  by  G.  S.  115-0  and 
includes  a  city  administrative  unit  hav- 
ing a  school  population  of  one  thousand 
or  more  which  has  voted  supplements 
to  be  provided  by  local  tax  funds. 

G.  S.  115-352  (Michie's  1047  Cumula- 
tive Supplement)  was  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
alter  the  boundaries  of  any  city  ad- 
ministrative unit,  if  the  enlargement  is 
voted,  and  it  would  then  be  in  order  to 
petition  the  State  Board  of  education 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
administrative  unit  to  include  the  addi- 
tional territory.  —  Attorney  General, 
October  10,  1040. 


ENLARGING  BOUNDARY 
LINES  OF  BOND  DISTRICT 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  Con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  your  letter 
of  September  10th  in  which  you  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  special  bond  school  district,  created 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  382  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1047,  may  be  en- 
larged. 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  interest 
and  have  made  some  examination  of  the 
Statutes  and  do  not  find  that  any  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  school  bond 
taxing  districts  created  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Chapter  382.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  provision  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  district  could  not  be  enlarged 
by  a  petition  of  the  persons  residing 
within  the  area  desired  to  be  included, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  under  Article 
VII,  Section  7  of  the  Constitution,  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  have  a  vote  of  the 
people  to  authorize  the  imposition  of 
tax  for  such  purpose  unless  it  could  be 
established  that  the  taxes  were  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  school 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.   Public  School  Bulletin,  Dec.   1944) 

Miss  Ethel  Perkins,  native  of  Reids- 
ville  and  teacher  in  the  Lexington 
schools,  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  on  Saturday,  November  4. 

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  principal  of  the 
Massey  Hill  School,  Cumberland 
County,  for  the  past  11  years,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Union  County,  effective  about  De- 
cember 1. 

Charles  H.  Warren,  who  has  been 
on  leave  of  absence  with  the  armed 
forces,  returned  to  the  States  on 
October  22  and  on  November  15  re- 
sumed his  work  as  head  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Service  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education. 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Ervvin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  ad- 
dressed the  monthly  meeting  of  Dur- 
ham City  teachers,  discussing  "Edu- 
cational Work  in  the  State  Schools 
and  the  New  Legislative  Program." 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.   C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Dec.  1939) 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  and  Mr.  T. 

E.  Browne  are  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service  of  the  University,  Chapel  Hill, 
in  making  a  survey  of  the  Leaksville 
Township  schools. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  who  underwent 
an  operation  at  Duke  University  Hos- 
pital some  weeks  ago,  has  returned  to 
his  office. 

Mr.  S.  Marion  Justice,  Vocational 
Information  and  Guidance  Adviser, 
and  Miss  Julia  Wetherington  of  the 
Instructional  Service  Division  are  as- 
sisting the  teachers  of  Vance  County 
in  a  program  of  Guidance  which  in- 
cludes the  cooperative  work  of  every 
teacher  in  every  school  for  every 
pupil. 

Dr.  James  E.  Hillman  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference,  which  met 
at  Greensboro  on  October  24-25. 

At  the  biennial  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Association  held  at 
Southern  Pines  on  October  26-28, 
Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
biennium. 

Six  booklets  for  adult  students  and 
teachers  have  recently  been  issued  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 


MARCH  OF  DIMES 


■■HI 

16-31 


Transportation 
Meetings  Held 

Meetings  of  superintendents  and 
chief  bus  mechanics  were  held  through- 
out the  State  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber and  early  December. 

These  meetings  were  called  by  C.  C. 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Transportation,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. According  to  Mr.  Brown,  these 
meetings  were  held  in  order  "to  discuss 
and  agree  upon  certain  things  and  the 
proper  uniform  procedures  to  be  used 
in   desired  attainments." 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

buildings  necessary  for  the  constitu- 
tional school  term  in  Article  IX,  section 
3.  I  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  some  further  enabling  Legisla- 
tion to  permit  a  vote  on  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  such  a  bond  dis- 
trict, and  that  the  desired  result  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  a  petition  of 
any  kind.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
considered  the  provisions  of  G.S.  115- 
192  providing  for  the  enlargement  of 
local  tax  districts  but  this  has  reference 
to  the  levying  of  taxes  to  "supplement 
funds  for  the  nine  months'  public  school 
term"  just  as  does  G.  S.  115-361.— At- 
torney General,  September  21,  1949. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Henderson.  While  many  of  the 
finishing  touches  remain,  the  new 
Easton  Johnson  Negro  elementary 
school  on  West  Rock  Spring  street  is 
now  nearing  completion  after  a  year 
since  work  was  begun. — Henderson 
Dispatch,  November  4. 

Greensboro.  Final  preparations  for 
Greensboro's  American  Education 
Week  banquet  November  7  at  Greens- 
boro College  were  made  this  after- 
noon at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  of  Classroom  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. —  Greensboro  Record,  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Raleigh.  Despite  technicalities  and 
excuses  which  have  largely  stymied 
their  efforts  to  date,  the  parents  of 
Fred  Olds  school  intend  to  press  for 
traffic  safety  measures  they  feel  are 
necessary  to  protect  their  children, 
the  school's  P.T.A.  president  said  yes- 
terday.— Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
November   4. 

Bertie.  The  Ahoskie  school  board 
has  formulated,  for  the  county  school 
board's  consideration,  a  long-range 
plan  of  plant  improvement  totaling 
$290,500. — -Raleigh  News  and  Obser- 
ver, November  1. 

Charlotte.  A  move  to  reorganize 
and  revitalize  the  Charlotte  schoolboy 
patrol  to  answer  the  growing  demand 
for  the  protection  of  children  at  street 
crossings  had  made  considerable  head- 
way yesterday.- — Charlotte  Observer, 
November  4. 

Johnston.  A  State  representative 
has  asked  Governor  Scott  to  consider 
calling  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  buy  nine  school  buses.  — 
Salisbury  Post,  October  29. 

High  Point.  Observance  of  Ameri- 
can Education  Week  will  come  to  a 
close  here  tomorrow  with  concluding 
events  scheduled  at  various  city 
schools.  —  High  Point  Enterprise, 
November  10. 

Durham.  The  annual  Resource-Use 
Education  Conference  of  the  Pied- 
mont region  will  be  held  at  North 
Carolina  College  Saturday  morning 
at  9  o'clock,  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Spieg- 
ner,  area  chairman  of  the  Piedmont 
region,  announced  yesterday. — Dur- 
ham Herald,  November  10. 

Forsyth.  The  Forsyth  County  school 
cafeteria  system  last  school  year 
ended  up  with  $7,823.66  above  oper- 
ating expenses.  —  Winston-Salem 
Sentinel,  November  11. 

Harnett.  The  Harnett  County  Board 
of  Education  has  ordered  a  thorough 
survey  of  all  school  bus  routes  in  the 
county  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  safe  for  travel. — Dunn  Dis- 
patch, November  9. 
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Public  Libraries  Reach 
95%  of  Population 

Public  libraries  are  available  to  95 
per  cent  of  the  State's  population,  sta- 
tistics for  1948-49  released  recently  by 
the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission 
show. 

Library  service  is  available  to  3,- 
361,105  persons,  these  figures  show, 
whereas  210,518  are  without  library 
service. 

There  are  1,789,708  volumes  in  the 
82  counties  that  have  public  libraries. 
These  libraries  have  a  circulation  of 
two  books  per  capita,  or  a  total  of  7,- 
478,950  books.  Eighty-eight  counties  are 
served  by  bookmobiles  operated  by  the 
Commission. 


Dr.  Erwin  Commended 
At  Biloxi  Convention 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  was  highly  com- 
mended for  his  statesmanlike  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  these  officers  meeting  re- 
cently at  Biloxi,  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Erwin  served  as  president  of  the 
national  organization  the  past  year, 
and  as  such  he  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  helping  shape  educational 
trends  among  these  influential  leaders 
of  public  education.  The  Biloxi  con- 
ference was  attended  by  representatives 
from  45  states. 

Prior  to  the  convention,  a  workshop 
was  held,  participated  in  by  represen- 
tatives from  32  states.  J.  E.  Miller,  As- 
sociate in  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  represented  North  Carolina  in 
this  workshop. 

The  workshop  dealt  with  the  general 
topic  of  State  School  administration. 
At  this  conference,  a  statement  on  the 
organization  of  State  departments  was 
prepared.  This  group  also  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  services  now  being  rendered 
by  State  departments  throughout  the 
country,  and  drafted  some  principles 
which  should  govern  in  order  to  render 
such  services  most  effectively. 


DEPARTMENT  SPONSORS  TRAINING 

PROGRAM  FOR  SUPERVISORS 


A  varied  program  of  in-service  train- 
ing for  the  226  supervisors  of  instruc- 
tion employed  this  year  in  accordance 
with  legislation  enacted  by  the  1949 
General  Assembly  was  carried  on  last 
fall  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

This  program,  which  was  under  the 
general  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Henry  High- 
smith  and  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  included  work 
shops,  conferences,  meetings,  and  visits 
to  the  administrative  units.  Plans  are 
under  way,  Dr.  Highsmith  states,  for 
a  State  Conference  of  Supervisors  and 
Directors  of  Instruction  in  Raleigh 
about  March  7-8,  just  prior  to  the 
N.C.E.A.  annual  meeting.  Detailed  an- 
nouncement of  this  conference  will  be 
made  later. 

Workshops :  Arrangement  was  made 
with  six  teacher  training  institutions 
to  conduct  one  workshop  a  week  for 
six  weeks.  These  workshops  were  held 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill ;  Woman's  College,  Greens- 
boro ;  East  Carolina  Teachers  College, 
Greenville;  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Boone;  Catawba  College, 
Salisbury ;  and  Lenoir-Kbyne  College, 
Hickory. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  workshops 
were  not  identical.  An  effort  was  made 
to  adjust  the  course  to  the  needs  of 
the  supervisors  in  attendance.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects  were  offered  for  the 
most  part:  Principles  and  Techniques 
of  Supervision,  Reading,  Testing,  Audio- 
Visual  Aids,  Guidance,  Curriculum,  and 
other  topics  suggested  by   Supervisors. 

Administrative  Conferences.  The  sup- 
ervisors attended  the  administrative 
conferences  held  in  city  and  county 
school  administrative  units  and  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service.  This  gave  the 
supervisors  of  the  various  units  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  superintend- 
ents and  principals,  and  thereby  to 
learn  something  about  administrative 
problems  related  to  supervision. 


District  Meetings.  A  conference  was 
held  for  the  supervisors  in  each  of  the 
six  NCEA  district  meetings.  These  con- 
ferences were  held  in  the  morning  prior 
to  the  district  meeting  program  in  the 
afternoon.  At  these  conferences  an  op- 
portunity was  given  the  supervisors  to 
discuss  the  principal  problems  which 
they  had  found  in  their  experiences. 
Bulletins  were  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion at  these  meetings. 

Visits.  Members  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service  made  and  are 
still  making  visits  to  the  administra- 
tive units  where  there  are  new  super- 
visors. The  purpose  of  supervision  is 
the  improvement  of  instruction  and  the 
idea  is  to  contribute  in  every  possible 
way  to  the  abundant  success  of  the 
new  supervisors  particularly,  not  neg- 
lecting, however,  the  "old"  supervisors. 


North  Dakota  Provides 
Teacher  Scholarships 

The  North  Dakota  Legislature,  at  its 
last  session,  made  an  appropriation  of 
$159,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
scholarships  to  persons  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  rural  elementary  schools. 

The  amount  of  each  scholarship  is 
$300  per  year.  It  will  be  considered  re- 
paid when  the  recipient  has  taught  one 
year.  If  the  recipient  does  not  teach  in 
a  rural  elementary  school,  he  must  re- 
pay the  amount  with  interest  at  3  per 
cent   within  a  period  of  21  months. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


ONE  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  public  education  is  the  increas- 
ing emphasis  being  placed  on  counseling  services  in  the  schools.  Such 
services,  designed  to  help  young  people  understand  themselves  and  to  relate 
and  adjust  themselves  to  this  tremendously  complicated  and  changing 
world,  have  too  long  been  ignored  or  simply  given  lip  service  in  many 
schools. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  note  that  many  of  the  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  already  been  convinced  of  the  need  for  and  the  values  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  effective  counseling  program  and  are  continually  improving 
and  expanding  these  services  to  their  students.  It  is  my  hope  that  others 
will  add  such  services. 

Boys  and  girls  are  beset  with  many  educational,  vocational  and  personal 
problems.  They  need  someone  in  the  school  with  whom  they  can  discuss 
their  problems,  someone  who  is  qualified  to  give  them  the  help  needed. 
Adequate  counseling  services  mean  qualified  personnel  with  time  and  ma- 
terials to  do  the  job. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel.  While  all  good  teachers  are  alert  to  the  guidance  needs  of  their 
students  and  render  a  certain  amount  of  service,  few  have  had  the  training 
necessary  to  make  them  competent  counselors.  This  obstacle  is  fast  being 
overcome,  however.  More  guidance  courses  are  now  available  in  all  the 
teacher  training  institutions  of  the  State.  A  large  number  of  prospective 
counselors  are  enrolling  in  the  counselor  training  program  recently  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  A  certification  plan  for  counsel- 
ors will  be  in  effect  within  another  year.  All  these  facts  mean  more  and 
better  trained  personnel  for  guidance  services  in  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  when  adequate  counseling  services 
should  be  provided  in  all  our  schools.  The  need  for  and  the  value  of  counsel- 
ing services  is  well  established.  The  task  at  hand  is  to  give  counseling  prior- 
ity in  our  educational  planning.  I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  more  determined 
action  in  this  phase  of  the  educational  program  in  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


LUNCH  ROOMS 

T^HIS  month's  BULLETIN  includes  much  ma- 
*  terial  concerning  the  School  Lunch  Program. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  examine  this  inform- 
ation and  note  the  growth  in  this  field  since  its 
beginning  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  figures  presented  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  with  regard  to  this  important  phase  of 
the  public  school  program.  There  are  such 
things  as  better  health,  better  attendance,  bet- 
ter instruction — in  short,  better  learning,  that 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  lunch  room 
program.  It  is  the  notion  of  those  in  charge  of 
this  program  that  the  school  lunch  is  not  simply 
a  Feeding  Program — a  way  to  use  the  surplus 
commodities  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  their  view  that  the  Program 
shall  fit  into  the  instructional  program,  that 
there  shall  be  taught  better  eating  habits,  that 
there  shall  be  better  health  among  school  chil- 
dren and  that  all  this  will  result  in  making  the 
instructional  program  better. 


"TAKING" 

T  T  should  be  gratifying  to  all  North  Carolin- 
ians  that  the  funds  provided  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1949,  likened  to  a  "shot-in-the- 
arm"  by  Charles  E.  Spencer,  Co-director  of  the 
School-Health  Coordinating  Service,  is  "tak- 
ing". Mr.  Spencer  states,  as  quoted  from  an  art- 
icle printed  elsewhere  in  this  BULLETIN,  that 
'These  dollars  (appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly)  are  reaching  down  to  the  level 
where  real  health  needs  exist." 

Already,  as  will  be  noted,  $373,162.97  has 
been  budgeted  for  expenditure  for  nursing  ser- 
vice, for  health  educators,  for  the  services  of 
technicians,  necessary  equipment  and  supplies, 
for  the  correction  of  defects,  and  for  other 
necessary  health  purposes  among  the  school 
children  of  the  State. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  of  school-health 
is  being  attacked,  now  that  funds  have  been 
made  available.  It  is  expected  that  later  reports 
will  show  results  in  a  more  specific  way.  These 
results,  too,  will  include  better  instruction  for 
many  more  children. 


13,000 

WHAT  does  13,000  mean?  Nothing,  if  used 
"  in  an  abstract  sense,  except  a  number.  But 
when  it  is  coupled  with  an  object,  we  get  an 
entirely  new  concept. 

So  when  we  say  there  were  approximately 
13,000  more  births  in  North  Carolina  in  1947 
than  the  year  before,  we  at  once  think  of  1952 
when  there  will  be  13,000  more  children  in 
school. 

Continuing  our  thinking  faculties,  we  at 
once  know  that  the  need  will  arise  that  year 
for  more  than  400  more  teachers,  400  more 
classrooms,  and  other  necessary  facilities  for 
giving  these  first  year  youngsters  a  beginning 
in  the  learning  process — janitor  service,  sup- 
plies and  equipment  of  various  kinds,  including 
some  additional  transportation. 

At  current  costs  of  school  services  this  addi- 
tional 13,000  pupils  will  mean  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  additional  in  funds  for  school  oper- 
ation costs  alone.  Including  capital  outlay  an- 
other million  dollars  will  be  necessary. 

This  will  be  in  1952. 

In  1902,  total  expenditure  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  was  a  little  less  than  $1,- 
500,000  including  capital  outlay. 

RETIRE  AT  60 

TTNDER  present  laws,  a  person  employed  by 
^  the  State  who  reaches  the  age  of  60  may  re- 
tire. If  he  elects  to  retire,  he  will  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  when  he 
dies,  his  beneficiary  will  receive  retirement 
benefits  at  a  different  rate  for  his  life. 

However,  if  an  employee  of  the  State  does 
not  retire  at  60,  because  retirement  benefits  he 
will  receive  are  less  than  he  can  live  on  and 
should  die  while  so  employed,  his  beneficiary 
will  receive  only  those  funds  deducted  from 
the  employee's  salary. 

The  retirement  law  encourages  retirement  at 
age  60.  At  the  same  time  encouragement  is 
stronger  to  those  who  have  additional  incomes 
to  match  retirement  benefits  in  order  to  be  able 
to  live.  The  retirement  law  thus  favors  those 
who  are  financially  able  to  retire. 


JANUARY,   NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


Superintendent  Starnes  Dies      112  N.  C.  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HAVE  S.  A.  RATING 


Superintendent  W.  F.  Starnes  of  the 
Cherryville  city  administrative  unit 
died  at  bis  home  in  Cherryville  on  Nov- 
ember 2,  following  a  heart  attack. 

Superintendent  Starnes  bad  served  as 
Cherryville  superintendent  since  1941. 
Prior  to  his  going  to  Cherryville,  he 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  Morg- 
anton  city  schools  and  President  of 
Rutherford  College. 


State  Assists  2,259 
Physically  Handicapped 

North  Carolina  assisted  2,259  disabled 
men  and  women  of  working  age  to  re- 
habilitate themselves  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  it  is  stated 
by  Charles  H.  Warren,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

According  to  Mr.  Warren,  these  per- 
sons were  earning  prior  to  rehabilita- 
tion an  average  of  $411.32  a  year.  After 
they  had  received  services  from  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  they  earned  an 
average  of  $2,077.92  annually  in  a  suit- 
able and  safe  job.  These  persons  made 
their  comeback  in  such  occupations  as 
watch  repairing,  radio  repairing,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  and 
many  others. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  persons 
rehabilitated,  Warren  stated  further, 
the  Rehabilitation  Division  provided  a 
number  of  other  services  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  Some  of  these  were 
the  following: 

"Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and 
hospital  care  for  3,107  disabled  men  and 
women,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent. 

"Artificial  appliances  such  as  limbs, 
hearing  aids,  braces  and  the  like  for  787 
persons. 

"Training  for  jobs  in  schools,  on  the 
job,  by  tutor,  and  through  correspon- 
dence courses  for  1,289  persons. 

"Maintenance  and  transportation  dur- 
ing rehabilitation  for  7G2  persons  who 
required  this  type  of  financial  assis- 
tance. 

"Necessary  tools,  ecpiipment  and  li- 
censes for  138  persons,  an  increase  of 
27  per  cent." 

The  week  of  October  2-8  was  observed 
as  "National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,"  an  annual  nation- 
wide observance  which  has  been  es- 
tablished by  Act  of  Congress  and  Presi- 
dential Proclamation.  Governor  W.  Kerr 
Scott  issued  an  appeal  in  connection 
with  N.E.P.H.  Week  observance  and 
many  of  the  mayors  in  this  State  called 
attention  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  program. 


There  are  112  high  schools  in  the 
State  that  have  been  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

Eighty  four  of  these  schools  are  for 
white  students  and  28  for  Negroes. 
Ninety-three  of  the  total  are  public 
schools,  68  white  and  26  Negro.  Sev- 
enteen are  private,  14  white  and  3 
Negro.  The  remaining  two  are  for 
white  students,  one  Federally  supported 
and  the  other  State  supported. 


Schools  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  must  meet  certain  mini- 
mum requirements  with  respect  to  size, 
course  of  study,  faculty  training,  teach- 
ing load,  buildings,  equipment  and  li- 
brary. Members  of  the  Association  must 
also  pay  dues,  depending  upon  size, 
from  $10  to  $25  annually. 

The  following  North  Carolina  schools 
have  met  these  requirements  and  are 
accredited  : 


WHITE  PUBLIC 

Albemarle,  Albermarle 

Lee  H.  Edwards,  Asheville 

Badin,  Badin 

Appalachian,  Boone 

Bute's  Creek,  Bute's  Creek 

Broad  Street,  Burlington 

Canton,  Canton 

Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill 

Central,  Clwrlotte 

H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte 

Technical,  Charlotte 

Concord,   Concord 

Durham  Senior,  Durham 

Elizabeth  City,  Elizabeth  City 

Elkin,  Elkin 

Elm  City,  Elm  City 

Farmville,  Farmville 

Fayetteville,  Fayetteville 

Mineral  Spritigs,  Winston-Salem 

Sedge  Garden,  Kerne rsville,   R,   1 

Gastonia,  Gastonia 

Goldsboro,  Goldsboro 

Curry,  Greensboro 

Senior,  Greensboro 

Greenville,  Greenville 

Hamlet  Ave.,  Hamlet 

Henderson ville,  Hendersonville 

Senior,  High  Point 

Cannon,  Kannapolis 

Kernersville,  Kernersville 

Central,  Kings  Mountain 

Grainger,  Kinston 

Laurinburg,    Laurinburg 

Draper,  Leaksville 


SCHOOLS  AND  ADDRESS 
Leaksville,  Leaksville 
Lenoir,  Lenoir 
Lexington,   Lexington 
Lumberton.  Lumberton 
Monroe,  Monroe 
Central,  Mooresville 
Morehead  City,  Morchcad  City 
Morganton,  Morganton 
Mt.  Airy,  Mt.  Airy 
North  Wilkesboro,  North  Wilkesboro 
Pinehurst,   Pinehurst 
Hugh  Morson,  Raleigh 
Methodist  Orphanage,  Raleigh 
Needham  Broughton,  Raleigh 
Red  Springs,  Red  Springs 
Reidsville,   Reidsville 
Junior-Senior,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Rockingham,  Rockingham 
Rocky  Mount,  Rocky  Mount 
Boy  den,   Salisbury 
Sanford,  Sanford 
Senior,  Shelby 

Southern  Pines,  Southern  Pines 
Statesville,   Statesville 
Tarboro,  Tarboro 
Thomasville,  Thomasville 
Walker! own,  Walketrtown 
Washington,  Washington 
Netv  Hanover,   Wilmington 
Chas.  L.  Coon,  Wilson 
Gray,  Winston-Salem 
John  W.  Hanes,  Winston^Salcm 
Reynolds,   Winston-Salem 


Stephens-Lee,  Asheville 

Jordan-Sellers,  Burlington 

Orange  County,  Chapel  Hill 

Second   Ward,   Charlotte 

Hillside,  Durham 

E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Highland,  Gastonia 

Dillard.  Goldsboro 

James  B.  Dudley,  Greensboro 

Henderson    Institute,    Henderson 

William  Perm,  High  Point 

G.  W.  Carver,  Kannapolis 

Lincoln  Academy,  Kings  Mountain 


NEGRO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  ADDRESS 
Dunbar,  Lexington 


Carver,  Mount  Olive 

Mary  Potter,  Oxford 

Washington,  Raleigh 

Washington,  Reidsville 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Rocky  Mount 

Joseph  C.  Rice,  Salisbury 

Lee  County  Training,  Sanford 

Du  Bois,  Wake  Forest 

Williston  Industrial,    Wilmington 

Charles  A.  Darden,  Wilson 

Atkins,    Winston-Salem 


WHITE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ADDRESS 


Christ,  Asheville 

Academy  of  St.  Genevieve,  Asheville 

Asheville,  Asheville 

Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,   Belmont 

Blue  Ridge,  Hendersonville 

Fassifern,  Hendersonville 

Presbyterian  Jr.    College,  Maxton 


Montrcat   College,   Montreal 
Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak  Ridge 
Peace,  Raleigh, 
St.  Mary's,  Raleigh 
Pineland  and  Edwards 

Military  Institute,  Salemburg 
Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem 
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GOVERNOR  APPOINTS 

COMMUNICATION  COMMISSION 


Appointment  of  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Communication  Study  Com- 
mission was  announced  recently  by 
Governor  Scott. 

This  commission,  created  by  the  1040 
General  Assembly,  will  "survey,  study 
and  appraise  the  need  of  all  methods  of 
educational  communication  at  all  lev- 
els of  education  in  North  Carolina,  etc." 
It  is  to  submit  a  biennial  report  of  its 
activities  to  the  Governor  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
were  the  following:  Earl  Wynn,  Direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Communication  Center.  Chapel  Hill; 
John  Lampe.  Dean  of  Engineering  of 
N.  C.  State  College,  Ealeigh ;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Perkins  Edwards.  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh ;  Richard  Mason.  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  Station-  WPTF,  Ral- 
eigh ;  Grady  Cole.  Commentator  of  Sta- 
tion WBT,  Charlotte;  Hervie  N.  Willi- 
ard,  President  of  the  High  Point  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Co..  High  Point ;  and 
Sam  Lattimore,  Senator  from  Cleveland 
County,   Shelby. 

Ex-offlcio  members  are  the  Governor, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

According  to  law,  the  Commission 
shall  meet  quarterly  in  January,  April. 
July  and  October,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Governor  or  Chairman  may 
deem  necessary. 

College  Teachers  Receive 
Average  Salary  of  $4,147 

The  average  salary  of  college  teach- 
ers for  the  academic  year  1047-48  was 
$4,147,  it  is  revealed  by  a  study  of  147 
colleges  and  universities  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

The  average  annual  salary  (exclud- 
ing summer  teaching)  of  professors  was 
15.758,  with  3.0  per  cent  under  $3,500 
and  14.3  per  cent  $7,500  or  more.  The 
average  for  associate  professors  was 
$4,504.  with  0.8  per  cent  under  $3,500 
and  33.5  per  cent  $5,000  or  more.  The 
average  for  assistant  professors  was 
$3  802,  with  27.0  per  cent  under  $3,500 
and  0.6  per  cent  $5,000  or  more.  The 
average  for  instructors  was  $2,050,  with 
15.1  per  cent  under  $2,500  and  16.5  per 
cent  $3,500  or  more. 


Alamance  Provides  Hand- 
book for  Parents  of 
Beginners 

Alamance  County,  for  a  second  year, 
has  provided  the  parents  of  school  be- 
ginners with  a  little  mimeograph  hand- 
book entitled  "We  Start  To  School"  as 
a  part  of  its  instructional  program. 

According  to  M.  E.  Yount,  County 
Superintendent,  the  booklet  "is  pre- 
pared to  help  parents  better  understand 
what  is  expected  of  their  child  when 
he  enters  school.  It  also  suggests  some 
policies  of  the  school  and  what  the 
school  may  do  for  the  child. 

The  booklet  is  illustrated  and  in- 
cludes many  valuable  suggestions  for 
parents  in  their  relationship  with  the 
school  in  connection  with  the  beginning 
child. 


Superintendents  Meet 
In  High  Point 

School  superintendents,  comprising 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  High  Point  on 
December  7-0. 

The  general  theme  of  this  year's 
conference  was  the  improvement  of  the 
instructional  program  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Walter  McClure.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  Washington,  D. 
C,  was  the  feature  speaker  for  the 
opening  session.  The  address  at  the 
banquet  on  Thursday  night  was  made 
by  Simon  A.  McNeeley,  Chief  Special- 
ist, Health  Instruction  and  Physical 
Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
On  Tuesday,  discussion  groups  were 
formed  to  consider  supervision,  good 
business  administration,  special  edu- 
cation, visual  education,  transportation, 
health  and  physical  education,  public 
relations,  financial  support  and  school 
buildings. 

Officers  of  the  Division  of  Superin- 
tendents are  the  following:  Randolph 
Benton,  Wake  County,  President ;  J.  W. 
Byers,  Asheville.  Vice-President ;  and 
S.  Kay  Lowder,  Lincolnton,  Secretary. 


NEGRO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ADDRESS 
Allen,  Asheville  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Sedalia 

Immanuel  Lutheran,  Greensboro 

OTHERS 
Camp   Lejeune,    Camp   Lejeune  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh 


Traffic  Deaths  are  Expensive 

The  fact  that  traffic  deaths  are  so  ex- 
pensive, averaging  $87,500  each,  leads 
John  C.  Noe,  Adviser  in  Safety  Educa- 
tion for  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  to  ask  the  question :  Is 
your  school  offering  driver  education  to 
help  remedy  this  situation? 

North  Carolina  had  734  accidental 
traffic  deaths  in  104S.  Multiplying  this 
number  by  the  average  national  cost 
gives  a  total  loss  in  dollars  and  cents 
of  $64,225,000  to  North  Carolinians. 
This  cost  is  based  on  calculations  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  which  esti- 
mates that  30  per  cent  of  the  costs  en- 
tailed in  death  due  to  traffic  accident 
is  chargeable  to  property  damage  and 
the  remaining  61  per  cent  to  medical 
and  funeral  expenses  and  insurance 
claims  for  injuries  and  resulting  deaths. 
Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  61  per  cent 
is  attributed  to  the  loss  of  services 
through  death  alone. 

These  figures,  Mr.  Noe  says,  should 
clearly  show  how  important  traffic  ac- 
cident prevention  has  become  and  how 
essential  it  is  that  education  should 
take  a  part,  in  helping  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents to  a  minimum.  "The  appalling 
toll  in  lives  and  money  is  not  the  resull 
of  unavoidable  occurrences.  It  is  main- 
ly due  to  habits  formed  by  hit  or  miss 
methods  and  by  trial  and  error  learning. 

"Since  the  automobile  is  an  inanimate 
machine,  it  performs  as  directed  by  the 
driver.  His  control  will  be  efficient  and 
dependable  to  the  extent  and  to  the 
degree  that  he  possesses  good  attitudes, 
proper  understandings,  and  adequate 
skills.  These  elements  may  or  may  not 
be  possessed  by  the  haphazardly  trained 
driver.  But  they  can  be  developed  in 
the  driver  through   sound  instruction." 


A.H.P.E.R.  Holds  Annual 
Conference  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  Second  Annual  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  Conference 
was  held  in  Chapel  Hill,  December  0 
and  10,  with  over  300  persons  in  at- 
tendance. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  meeting 
were  the  demonstration  programs  giv- 
en at  the  afternoon  programs.  Other 
parts  of  the  program  included  speakers, 
exhibits,   banquet  and  dance. 

Officers  for  next  year  were  elected,  as 
follows:  President,  Doris  Peterson, 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Joy  Kirchner,  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  Boone ;  and 
Secretary-treasurer,  Charles  E.  Spen- 
cer, State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh. 


JANUARY,   NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


SPENCER  REPORTS  SCHOOL 

HEALTH  "SHOT  IS  TAKING" 

The    "shot    in    the    arm"    for    school 

health  provided  by  the  last  General  As-  T7<CQn  Ronnvtoi.  c„0<1i7L. 

sernbly  which  appropriated  $550,000  for  floou  -Reporter  QpeaKS 

school  health  is  "taking",  according  to  for  Better  Schools 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Co-Director  School- 
Health  Coordinating  Service,  joint  ag-  Forty-two  Esso  Reporter  radio  sta- 
ency  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  tions  throughout  the  East  and  South 
Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  broadcast  a  message  emphasizing  the 
Health.  need  ror  a  better  understanding  of 
„  ,,     „  school   problems    on    the    afternoon    of 

"These  dollars,"  Mr.  Spencer  reports,  November  9 

"are  reaching  down  to  the  level  where  This  message  was  as  follows . 

real  health  needs  exist.   Thousands  of  .<From  time  to  time  Your  ESg0  Re_ 

children  are  being  benefitted."  V0Tter  has  teamed-up  with  civic  leaders 

School   health   funds   were   allocated  to  call  your  attention  to  a  crisis  in  our 

by    the   State   Board   of    Education    to  schools.    Since  the  war,  more  and  more 

school  administrative  units  on  the  basis  youngsters    have    been    crowding    our 

of  $1000  to  each  county  plus  50  cents  schools.     There   are  not   enough   class- 

per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership  rooms-    Many  are  to°  crowded.    Some 

for  the  previous  year.   In  addition  to  ?cfhools  are  understaffed,  and  lack  faci- 

ti  •      i-i,      o*  *■     t>       ai      (   Ti     iti,  lities  and  equipment.    Good  parents  and 

this    the    State   Board    of   Health   ear-  ^^  ^  tackled  £             m 

marked   an  amount   equal   to  40  cents  Progl.ess  is  being  made.    But  you  can 

per  pupil  for  school  health.  stin  help     Talk   and  work  with   local 

School  funds  are  disbursed  by  local  civic  groups  and  school  boards  in  your 

school  superintendents   and  health   de-  community.    Find  out  what  is  needed, 

partment  funds  by  local  health  officers  ;  Understand   the  school  problem.    Help 

but  one  of  the  requirements  is  that  a  make  y°ur  community  a  better  place  to 

plan,  jointly   drawn   up  by   the  super-  live-     Remember  that:    'Better  schools 

intendent    and    the    health    officer,    be  m(£e  better  towns 

.      ., ,    ,    .           ,   .                     ,    ,    '  North   Carolina   stations  broadcasting 

submitted   to   and   bo  approved   by   the  in                                        „,„..     _.     . 

School-Health   Coordinating  Service  of  "*    mes^|*    we'e:  .T^^r, 

the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc-  ff™  '™PJ*>  4\*f  ''       J  wSn 

tion  and  the  State  Board  of  Health.  ^  '.  ™C    Ashevxlle ;  and  WMFD 

Wilmington.     Tlie    message    was   heard 

In  most  cases  the  40  cents  per  pupil  in  approximately  688,365  homes, 
earmarked  for  health  departments  did 
not  mean  that  much  money  in  excess  of 

the    amount    used    for    school    services  Blanchard   Sends  "Good 

last  year.   It  did  mean,  however,  that  TTmiQpkppnimr  Prartirpq" 

the  program  of  services  rendered  with  IlOllSeKeepiIlg   rradlCeS 

the  40  cent  or   more  pupils   was   sub-  a     17-page     duplicated     bulletin     on 

ject  to  joint  planning  in  the  same  man-  "Good   Housekeeping  Practices  Recom- 

ner  as  the  school  funds.  mended  to  Public   School  Service  Em- 

Up    to   December    10,    1949,    budgets  ployees"  has  been  sent  to  each  superin- 

have  been  approved  for  75  counties  and  tendent    by    C.    W.    Blanchard    of    the 

56  cities.  Health  department  funds  have  Division     of     Plant    Operation.     State 

been   budgeted   for   the  most  part   for  Board  of  Education, 

personnel,    mainly    for    nurses.    Funds  This  pamphlet  includes  a  description 

allocated  to  school  administrative  units  of  the  "tools   and  materials"   required 

by  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  by  the  school  custodians  and  suggests 

been   budgeted   for   detection   and   cor-  ways    in    which    these    various    "tools" 

rection   of   defects,   personnel,   supplies  should  be  used.  The  pamphlet  also  de- 

and    equipment.    Correction   of   defects  scribes    "the  best   way   to    apply   floor 

for  children  whose  parents  are  unable  seals  and  the  general  care  that  should 

to  pay  has  been  given  most  considera-  be  given  various  types  of  floors." 

tion  in  the  budgets  approved.  The  theme  of  the  whole  bulletin  is 

Listed  below  are  the  major  items  of  t0    improve    the    housekeeping    service 

expenditure  showing  amounts  of  school  conditions  of  the  schools.   The  sugges- 

funds  budgeted  for  each  item,   accord-  tions  Presented  by  Mr.  Blanchard  should 

ing  to  records  compiled  to  date  :  prove  valuable  to  all  principals,  janitors 

and  maids. 

Nurses $.  54,557.99  

Travel 21,841.23 

Health    Educators     _..           15,111.05  Correction    of    Defects--  176,882.59 

Physicians 1,860.81  Supplies 17.972.64 

Dentists 5,500.00  Equipment 34,034.99 

Technicians 15,689.90  In-Service  Training 626.44 

Clinics.... 29,711.77  Total    Budgeted $373,162.97 


Schools  for  Dentistry  Reject 
80%  of  Freshmen  Applicants 

You're  likely  to  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  into  a  dental  school,  if  you're 
planning  a  career  in  this  profession. 
This  is  shown  in  a  survey  entitled  1948 
Applications  to  Professional  Schools 
and  Colleges,  recently  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

Here  are  the  facts :  A  total  of  22,576 
applications  were  filed  for  the  2,334 
places  in  1948  freshmen  classes  in  32 
reporting  dental  schools  out  of  a  total 
of  40.  This  total  of  22.576  applications 
came  from  about  13,280  young  people 
who  sought  dental  training.  Since  the 
schools  had  such  limited  accommoda- 
tions, it  means  that  over  80  per  ecnt 
of  all  dental  school  applicants  were 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

Thousands  of  Laymen 
Serve  Schools 

In  addition  to  the  approximately 
37,000  persons  employed  in  public  school 
Ivork  in  this  State,  there  are  more  than 
4,200  persons  serving  the  school  in  a 
direct  way  for  little  or  no  pay  as  mem- 
bers of  county  boards,  boards  of  trus- 
tees, or  as  local  school  committee. 

And  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
around  200,000  members  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  who  are  working 
with  the  teachers  and  other  school  offi- 
cials in  an  effort  to  improve  the  public 
school  in  their  respective  communities. 
Including  State  Department  workers, 
persons  engaged  in  related  work,  such 
as  health  and  welfare,  and  various  civic 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  no  less  than  250,- 
000  people  in  this  State  closely  serving 
the  schools  either  directly  for  pay  or 
indirectly. 

Breakdown  on  this  estimated  number 
of  people  in  school  work  is  as  follows : 
27,585  Teachers 
1,375  Principals 
275  Supervisors 
172  Superintendents 
53  Attendance  workers 
425  Clerks 
5,800  Bus  drivers 

415  Bus   mechanics 
2,500  Service    employees     (janitors, 
maids) 


38.600  Paid  workers 

440  County   board   members 
470  City  board  members 
3,320  Local  committee  members 
200,000  Parent-teacher    association 
7,170  Other   organizations 


250.000  Total 
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President's  Committee 
Announces  National 
N.E.P.H.  Essay  Contest 

The  second  annual  national  essay 
contest  conducted  by  The  President's 
Committee  in  cooperation  with  the  vari- 
ous State  Committees  on  employment  of 
the  handicapped  will  begin  February  1 
and  close  March  31.  Charles  H.  Warren, 
Director  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
for  North  Carolina  on  NEPH  Week. 

All  entries  should  he  judged  and  top 
four  prize  winners  named  by  State 
NEPH  Committees  by  April  30.  Awards 
will  be  signed  for  the  President  by  The 
President's  Committee  Chairman  and 
sent  to  cooperating  States. 

"Hire  the  Handicapped,  It's  Good 
Business"  will  be  the  title  of  the  1950 
essays.  Eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  stu- 
dents in-  all  public  and  private  high 
schools  are  eligible  to  enter. 

It  is  expected  that  the  prizes  offered 
in  1950  will  at  least  equal  the  sum  of 
$2,000  given  the  five  National  winners 
in  1949.  The  first  prize  was  $1,000  and 
additional  awards  $400,  $300,  $200  and 
$100.  All  five  National  winners,  selected 
from  the  first  place  winners  in  each 
State,  received  their  checks  from  the 
President  at  the  White  House. 

Available  for  informational  material 
and  background  facts  on  why  it  is 
good  business  to  hire  the  handicapped 
are  local  offices  of  the  State  employ- 
ment services  and  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  offices  and  numerous  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  the  employment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  physically  handicapped. 

Schools  Offer 
Driver  Instruction 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  schools 
of  the  State  provided  driver  instruction 
during  1948-49.  it  is  stated  by  John  C. 
Noe,  Adviser  in  Safety  Education  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Of  this  total  89  gave  both  classroom 
and  behind-the-wheel  instruction.  Sev- 
enty-five training  cars  were  used.  More 
than  10  000  students  took  this  training. 

During  the  summer  of  1949,  Mr.  Noe 
stated  further,  67  teachers  were  given 
instructions  in  driver  education.  This 
number  added  to  the  number  giving 
such  instruction  in  the  schools  in  1948- 
49  should  increase  materially  the  num- 
ber of  schools  providing  driver  instruc- 
tion during  the  current  year. 


BOARD  APPROVES  ADDITIONAL 

FUNDS  FOR  NEW  BUILDINGS 

Building     projects     totaling     $1,236,-  $466,671.74. 

S82.08  from  the  State  School  Plant  Con-  These  approvals  make  the  total   ap- 

struction,     Improvement     and     Repair  proval   so  far  from  this  fund  equal  to 

Fund  were  approved  by  the  State  Board  $4,804,865.70  from  the  $50,000,000  State 

of  Education  at  its  December   1,  1949  fund. 

meeting.  By  race  these  funds  were  as  Projects  approved  in  December  were 

follows:     White     $770  210.34;      Negro  as  follows: 

Administrative 

Unit                 Project  Description           Face                  Amount 

Alleghany......    Cherry  Lane  Addition                    N            $       3,950.00 

Burke Rutherford    College  Classrooms  & 

Cafeterias  W  35,000.00 

Cabarrus Winecoff  Addition                   W                 200.000.00 

Carteret William  S.  King  New  building            N                    85,000.00 

Morehead  City  Addition                    W                    68,600.00 

Caswell Caswell  Training  New  building            N                 258,201.69 

Hickory.... Viewmont  Addition                    W                  175,000.00 

New  Bern. Ghent  Addition                   W                 10S,000.00 

Greensboro....    Lincoln  Street  Jr.  High  Equipment                 N                         788.05 

Sternberger  Equipment               W                     5,733.85 

Peck  Equipment               W                     6,716.49 

Hertford Murfreesboro  Renov.   &  add.         N                   11,260.00 

Ahoskie  Gymnasium              W                   32,660.00 

Rowan Dunbar  Addition                     N                    71,472.00 

Union. New  Salem  New  building           W                 117,500.00 

Goldsboro......     Greenleaf  Addition                     N                    35,000.00 

Wilkes Union   Cricket  Heating  plant          W                     7,000.00 

Somers  Township  New  building           W                   15.000.00 

Grand  Total .$1,236,SS2.0S 


California  Says  "Yes" 

By  a  majority  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion votes  California  has  approved  a 
Statewide  bond  issue  of  $250,000,000  to 
be  used  in  loans  and  grants  for  the 
more  than  400  distressed  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  which  have  exhaust- 
ed local  financial  resources  and  have 
been  unable  to  provide  adequate  class- 
room and  other  basic  facilities  for 
their  mushrooming  enrollments. 

The  bond  issue,  marking  the  beginn- 
ing of  a  new  program  under  which  the 
State  assumes  responsibility,  formerly 
borne  entirely  by  local  school  districts, 
was  approved  by  the  largest  majority 
of  any  proposal  on  the  ballot  in  the 
November  8  elections. 

The  »S'flx  Francisco  Examiner  (Nov. 
9)  reported  that  the  money  will  not  go 
to  the  large  cities,  but  to  the  rural 
areas.  The  bond  issue  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  committee  made  up  of  Gov- 
ernor Warren,  the  State  controller  and 
(he  treasurer,  the  director  of  education 
and  director  of  finance,  two  members  of 
the  Senate  and  two  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

Anticipating  approval,  the  California 
legislature  has  already  provided  for 
the  creation  of  an  Allocations  Board 
which  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
distributing   the   funds   from   the   bond 


Office  of  Education 
Issues  Film  Guide 

Publication  of  a  1949  catalog,  "U.  S. 
Government  Films  for  School  and  In- 
dustry," was  announced  recently  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Latest  of  a  series  of  yearly  catalogs, 
published  by  Castle  Films,  the  1949  edi- 
tion describes  1,964  motion  pictures  and 
filmstrips  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  have  been  released  to  the  public 
for  noncommercial,  educational  use,  and 
which  can  be  purchased  from  Castle 
Films,  the  contractual  distributor  of 
Office  of  Education  films.  Included  in 
the  catalog  are  films  of  thirteen  dif- 
ferent Government  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Air 
Force,  Army,  Navy  and  State,  the 
Coast  Guard,  Public  Health  Service, 
and  Office  of  Education. 

All  of  the  films  have  been  released 
under  the  auspices  and  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Many  of  them  have  not  previously 
been  available  for  general  use  in  this 
country. 

Copies  of  the  catalog  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  or  from  Castle  Films, 
1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  29,  New 
York, 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  AND 

NUTRITION  DIVISION  CONDUCT  STUDY 


The  School  Lunch  Program  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Nutrition  Division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  are  cooperating  in  a 
nutrition  school  lunch  study  in  six  se- 
lected schools.  These  schools  are:  Flet- 
cher School  in  Henderson  County.  Rhod- 
hiss  School  in  Caldwell  County ;  Beaula- 
ville  School  in  Duplin  County ;  Melville 
School  (Negro)  and  Alexander  Wilson 
School  in  Alamance  County ;  and  Willi- 
am R.  Davie  School  in  Halifax  County. 

During  September  and  October  plan- 
ning meetings  were  held  with  schools, 
health  and  community  leaders  in  these 
counties.  Three-day  dietary  surveys 
were  made  by  nutritionists,  physical 
examinations  were  made  by  county 
health  officers  to  determine  nutritional 
status  of  children;  local  sanitarians 
made  inspections  of  lunchrooms;  area 
lunchroom  supervisors  made  studies  of 
lunchroom  practices  and  facilities  avail- 
able ;  and  instruction  in  nutrition  for 
teachers,  special  work  with  lunchroom 
managers,  and  the  development  of  com- 
munity projects  for  parents  is  in  pro- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  work  and 
dietary  surveys,  the  following  confer- 
ences were  held : 

26  conferences  with  1286  teachers  and 
nurses. 

38  conferences  with  957  persons  rep- 
resenting other  agencies. 

107  conferences  with   individuals. 


Vocational  Film  Library 
Provides  Teaching  Films 

North  Carolina  State  College's  Vo- 
cational Film  Library  provides  teaching 
films  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  vo- 
cational subjects  without  cost  except 
transportation. 

A  majority  of  these  films  are  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  films  suitable  for  teachers 
of  trade  and  industrial  subjects.  Film- 
strips  are  available  in  Automobiles  and 
Trucks,  Metals  and  Safety.  There  are 
films  on  Automobiles  and  Trucks,  Tools, 
Electricity,  First  Aid,  Machine  Shop 
and  Metals. 

Suggestions  for  using  the  film  library 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Book  films  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible. 

2.  Make  a  deposit  of  $2— $5  with  the 
Film  Library  so  that  transportation 
may  be  prepaid  and  thus  save  30  cents 
on  each  shipment. 


Brotherhood  Week 

The  annual  observance  of  Brother- 
hood Week  occurs  February  19-26. 

The  purposes  of  Birotherhood 
Week  are : 

1.  To  give  the  American  people 
an  opportunity  to  rededicate  them- 
selves as  individuals  to  the  basic 
ideals  of  respect  for  people  and  hu- 
man rights  which  are  essential  to 
our  way  of  life. 

2.  To  dramatize  the  practical 
things  which  people  can  do  to  pro- 
mote an  understanding  and  realiza- 
tion of  these  ideals. 

3.  To  enlist  support  of  a  larger 
number  of  American  people  in  year- 
round  activities  to  build  brotherhood. 

Schools  of  North  Carolina  may  ob- 
tain material  to  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  this  observance  from  the 
N.  C.  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  121  E.  Third  Street,  R.  301, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


Committee  Adopts  Formula 
For  Desirable  Comics 

Rules  have  been  laid  down  by  a  com- 
mittee of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  for  the 
selection  of  comics  desirable  for  teen- 
age youngsters.  They  are : 

1.  Portray  home  life  as  it  ought  to  be, 
not  as  it  sometimes  is. 

2.  Respect  in  sex  relations. 

3.  Use  of  language  free  from  vulgar- 
ity and  profanity. 

4.  Treat  the  law  and  the  police  with 
respect. 

5.  Do  not  make  crime  or  criminals 
attractive. 

6.  Avoid  horror  scenes. 

7.  Present  heroes  and  heroines  who, 
if  youth  were  to  imitate  them,  would 
be  beneficial  to  society. 

8.  Respect  the  laws  of  Deity. 

9.  Make  clear  the  teachings  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
their  bearing  on  democracy. 

10.  Advertise  only  those  products 
that,  if  bought  by  youth,  can  be  used 
by  them  without  detriment  to  them- 
selves or  the  general  welfare. 

The  committee  examined  upward  of 
400  publications  and  made  a  list  com- 
prising 136  that  they  regarded  as  suit- 
able and  would  class  under  the  title  of 
"best  buys."  Newsstand  dealers  co- 
operated with  the  committee  and  the 
general  distributors  of  comics  have 
agreed  to  return  any  comics  not  on  the 
approved  list  of  the  committee. 


Pamphlet  Lists  College 
Scholarships  of  State 

"North  Carolina  College  Scholarships 
Available  to  High  School  Graduates"  is 
the  title  of  a  duplicated  pamphlet  re- 
cently compiled  by  Dillard  S.  Gardner. 
Dr.  Lillian  Parker  Wallace  arid  Logan 
Howell  of  the  Wake  County  Chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Since  the  original  supply  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  exhausted,  a  second  list  has 
been  made  by  the  Occupational  Inform- 
ation and  Guidance  Department  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Copies  of  this  list  are  available  to  prin- 
cipals and  counselors.  Write  Miss  Ella 
Stephens  Barrett,  State  Supervisor,  Oc- 
cupational Information  and  Guidance. 
Raleigh. 


Curriculum  Association 
Meets  in  Denver 

Meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Febru- 
ary, 12-15,  for  its  fourth  annual  conven- 
tion, will  be  The  Association  for  Super- 
vision   and    Curriculum    Development. 

Dr.  William  C.  Menninger,  one  of 
America's  leading  psychiatrists  and 
general  secretary  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation,  Topeka,  Kansas,  will  key- 
note the  conference  theme  when  he 
speaks  Sunday,  February  12,  at  8:00 
p.m.  on  the  topic  "Mental  Health  For 
Better  Living." 

Presented  also  at  the  first  general 
meeting  will  be  the  1950  yearbook 
which  carries  the  same  title  as  Dr. 
Menninger's  address,  "Mental  Health 
For  Better  Living."  James  Patton, 
president  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  will  address  the  convention  at 
its  closing  noonday  luncheon  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  15. 

"Meet  the  West,"  an  entertainment 
feature  planned  by  the  local  commit- 
tee, will  be  presented  at  the  general 
meeting,  Monday  evening,  February  13. 
Tuesday  evening,  February  14,  will  be 
free  for  group  meetings  and  reunions 
with  friends. 

Plans  are  underway  for  meetings 
sometime  during  the  convention  of  the 
following  groups :  Association  for  Stu- 
dent Teaching,  National  Association  of 
Elementary  Science  Teachers,  American 
Education  Fellowship,  John  Dewey  So- 
ciety, and  Delta  Kappa  Gamma. 

Since  the  unique  characteristic  of  the 
A.S.C.D.  Convention  has  been  its  study 
and  discussion  groups,  approximately 
half  the  convention  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  such  prob- 
lems as  were  recommended  by  the 
membership. 
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1949  LEGISLATURE  MAKES  CHANGES 

IN  RETIREMENT  REGULATIONS 


A  number  of  changes  were  made  by 
the  1949  Legislature  in  the  Retirement 
Law,  according  to  Nathan  H.  Yelton, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Most  important  of  these  changes  are 
the  following: 

1.  When  any  funds  are  withdrawn 
by  a  member  during  nonemployment, 
all  previous  experience  is  lost.  Hereto- 
fore, members  not  employed  could  with- 
draw all  contributions  except  for  one 
month,  and  then  later  return  to  State 
service  and  by  refunding  all  monies 
withdrawn  retain  credit  for  all  previous 
experience. 

2.  Members  who  have  not  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  State  continuously  for 
Ave  years  must  return  the  sixth  year 
for  at  least  one  year  in  order  to  retain 
credit  for  service  prior  to  beginning 
date  of  absence  from  State  service.  A 
person  who  has  not  been  employed  con- 
tinuously for  six  years  automatically 
loses  membership  in  the  Retirement 
System. 

3.  Deduction  from  a  new  employee's 
salary  for  retirement  purposes  begins 
after  ninety  days  of  employment  elap- 
ses. A  person,  already  a  member  of  the 
Retirement  System,  does  not  become  a 
new  employee  when  he  changes  posi- 
tions. Deductions  for  retirement  in  such 
cases  begin  with  the  first  check  in  the 
new  position. 

4.  Persons  having  served  in  the  arm- 
ed services  may  receive  credit  for  this 
experience  for  retirement  purposes  with- 
out extra  contributions.  In  order  to  get 
this  credit  a  photostatic  copy  of  the 
discharge  certificate  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  employer. 

5.  Members  who  have  previously 
withdrawn  accumulated  contributions 
and  have  returned  to  State  service  may 
refund  monies  withdrawn  before  July 
1,  1951  and  receive  credit  for  prior 
service. 

State  has  140  Negro 
School  Librarians 

There  are  140  librarians  and  teacher- 
librarians  in  the  Negro  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

This  information  was  made  known 
recently  by  Eloise  Camp,  School  Li- 
brary Adviser  for  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  All  of  these  li- 
brarians are  women,  except  two,  one 
in  the  Stephens-Lee  High  School,  Ashe- 
ville,  and  the  other  in  the  Franklin 
County  Training  School,  Louisburg.  Of 
the  women,  73  are  married  and  65  are 
unmarried. 


School  People  Laud 
Lunch  Program 

"Since  our  children  have  been  eating 
full  lunches,  the  percentages  of  common 
colds  is  down,  absences  are  fewer,  epi- 
demics of  common  illnesses  are  fewer. 

"Our  children's  height  and  weight 
charts  show  more  consistent  and  more 
rapid  progress. . ." 

"Our  percentage  of  promotions  is 
higher.  . . ." 

These  are  typical  remarks  heard  over 
the  State,  coming  from  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers,  with  reference 
to  the  State's  School  Lunch  Program. 
Their  remarks  were  included  in  a  re- 
port on  "Six  Tears  of  School  Lunch  in- 
North  Carolina  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act"  by  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Maley,   State  Director. 

According  to  Mrs.  Maley,  "Six  years 
of  Federal  assistance  on  school  lunches 
has  meant  six  years  of  better  lunches 
for  more  children,  resulting  in  better 
nourished  and  healthier  children.  Sta- 
tistically, the  lunch  program  has  had 
steady  growth  and  development."  (See 
elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.) 

It  is  the  intangibles,  such  as  the  re- 
marks quoted,  according  to  Mrs.  Maley. 
that  are  even  more  gratifying  than 
statistics.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
thousands  of  children  eating  balanced 
lunches  day  by  day  instead  of  the  knick- 
knack  type  of  lunch. 


Board  Calls  for  Adoption 
On  Supplementary  Books 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
authorized  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  recommend  books 
for  supplementary  use  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

In  line  with  this  authority,  State  Sup- 
erintendent Clyde  A.  Erwin  has  notified 
publishers  to  submit  such  books  to  a 
committee  composed  of  staff  members 
of  the  Department  with  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  as  Chairman.  No 
books  received  after  January  15,  1950 
will  be  considered. 


Delta  Gamma  Makes 
Scholarship  Awards 

Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  has  a  $1500 
annual  fund  and  a  $2000  annual  loan 
fund  from  which  small  scholarship 
awards  are  available  to  students  in- 
tending to  become  (1)  orthoptic  tech- 
nicians, (2)  teachers  of  partially  see- 
ing children,  or  (3)  specialists  for  blind 
preschool   children. 

Anyone  wishing  to  specialize  in  one 
of  these  fields  may  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, the  amount  in  each  case  to  be 
determined  by  the  particular  need  and 
costs  involved.  Persons  desiring  to  en- 
roll for  training  in  one  of  these  fields 
should  apply  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Johnson, 
1235  Longfellow,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
Applications  for  scholarships  for  train- 
ing starting  in  June  should  be  filed  by 
March  15.  for  training  starting  in  the 
fall,  by  July  15. 


U.  S.  Office  Provides  Free  Reports  on  Elementary  Education 

The  Division  of  Elementary  Education  has  available,  free  on  request,  short 
reports  on  topics  of  current  interest  in  elementary  education.  Other  numbers  will  be 
added  from  time  to  time.  Titles  available  at  present  include: 

1.  Materials  and  Apparatus  for  Teaching  Elementary   Science. 

2.  Using  Pictures  at  School. 

3.  Registration  of  Nursery  Schools    Kindergartens,  ami  Cbild-Care  Centers  by 
State  Education  Departments. 

4.  Changing  Practices  with  Time  Allotments. 

5.  Some  Types  of  Classroom  Organization, 
fi.  Health  Plays  in  the  Elementary  School. 

7.  Good  Posture  for  Boys  and  Girls.  (May  be  purchased  at  5  cents  each  or  $2.00 

per  hundred  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.) 
s.  Types  of  Experiences  Children  Should  Have. 
!).   1'eriodic  Reports  of  Children's  Progress. 

10.  Workshop  Techniques  in  Elementary  Education. 

11.  (James  and  Self-Testing  Activities  for  the  Classroom. 

12.  Experimenting  in   Elementary  Science. 

13.  School  Comes  to  the  Home-Bound  Child. 

14.  Planning  Programs  about  Education. 

15.  For  a  Good  Start  in  School. 

16.  Playground  Equipment  That  Helps  Children  Grow. 
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CONGRESS  LOOKS  AT  THE  POOR 


Suggests  a  Remedy 

Families  earning  less  than  $2,000  a 
year  are  a  drag  on  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy but  could  be  aided  through  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training. 

So  declared  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
following  a  study  on  how  to  maintain 
full  employment  and  an  even-keel  eco- 
nomy. 

The  Committee  found  that  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  families  earn  $2,000  or 
less.  "They  have  been  left  behind  in 
the  economic  progress  of  America."  the 
Committee  stated. 

The  low-income  families  are  com- 
posed of  several  groups,  each  presenting 
a  separate  problem  and  requiring  a 
separate  solution.  Yet,  education  and 
training  could  help  all  of  them. 

Here  Are  Our  Poor 
About  a  third  of  our  poor  live  on 
farms.  Another  large  group  are  com- 
posed of  impoverished  aged.  Unskilled 
laborers  are  the  hard  core  of  the  urban 
low-income  group.  Negroes,  without 
training  and  education,  make  up  about 
one  eighth  of  the  entire  group.  Broken, 
families,  usually  headed  by  women, 
total  1.3  million.  Finally,  there  are  the 
disabled  and  the  nonearners,  the  latter 
probably  destined  to  remain  unproduc- 
tive. But  for  the  most  of  the  10,000,000 
families,  education  and  training  is  the 
answer. 

The  Real  Solution 

Says  the  Committee:  "Of  all  low- 
income  families  not  on  farms  headed 
by  persons  between  24  and  64  years  of 
age,  64  percent  are  headed  by  persons 
who  had  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth 
grade,  the  report  declares.  Only  6  per 
cent  had  gone  beyond  high  school. 

"Lack  of  education  for  a  better-pay- 
ing occupation  thus  appears  as  an  im- 
portant cause  of  low  income. 

"More  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  educational  opportunity,  at 
least  beyond  the  grade-school  level, 
still  greatly  depends  upon  the  income 
status  of  the  child's  family.  Low  in- 
comes result  from  lack  of  education 
and  lack  of  education  for  the  next  gen- 
eration results  from  the  low  incomes 
of  the  present,  a  process  which  tends 
to  stratify  the  population. 

"Broadening  educational  opportuni- 
ties, both  academic  and  vocational,  for 
all  qu&lified  students  regardless  of 
present  income  status,  is  not  only  a 
most  promising  long-range  attack  on 
the  low-income  problem,  but  it  is  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
American  tradition  of  equal  opportun- 
ity for  all.'' 


Attendance  in  Business 
Schools  up  Eleven  Per  Cent 

Increase  in  attendance  in  business 
schools  is  11  per  cent  above  the  aver- 
age 1948  enrollments,  contrasting  with 
a  decrease  of  3  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

This  report  comes  from  a  survey 
made  by  the  Dean  W.  Greer  Company, 
advertising  c ounsellor  for  business 
schools,  who  took  a  cross-section  of  300 
business  schools  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  based  their  finds  on 
the  first  150  replies. 

New  enrollments,  reports  the  Greer 
Company,  are  up  14  per  cent  over  last 
year  on  the  average,  despite  the  continu- 
ing drop  in  veteran  enrollments.  The 
total  attendance  of  veterans  is  now  only 
33  per  cent  as  compared  with  40  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  a  year  ago.  Of 
all  new  students  enrolled  this  fall,  only 
20  per  cent  are  veterans,  compared  with 
25  per  cent  in  September,  1948. 

Attendance  in  business  schools  is 
now  80  per  cent  of  capacity,  it  is  found 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  students  in  busi- 
ness schools  this  fall  are  girls,  60  per 
cent  of  the  new  students  enrolled  are 
girls. 

68  Schools  Offer 
Trade  Courses 

What  high  schools  teach  printing? 
Dressmaking?  Radio?  Painting?  Cosme- 
tology? 

These  subjects  are  taught  in  one  or 
more  public  high  schools  of  the  State 
under  the  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tional program,  jointly  supported  by 
State  and  Federal  funds.  There  are 
now  68  schools  that  offer  trade  courses. 
There  are  111  instructors  providing 
training  to  approximately  8,000  boys 
and  girls  annually  in  a  variety  of 
trades. 

Of  the  schools  offering  trade  courses, 
40  are  for  white  students  and  28  for 
Negroes.  Of  the  111  instructors,  55  are 
white  and  56  are  Negro. 

Subjects  offered  are  the  following: 
printing,  machine  shop,  radio,  wood- 
working, general  metal,  cabinet  making, 
welding,  masonry,  shoe  repairing,  brick- 
laying, painting,  metal  trades,  cosme- 
tology, electricity,  and  trowels,  wood- 
work and  machine  shop,  woodwork  and 
sheet  shop,  electricity  and  sheet  metal, 
home  management  and  dressmaking. 

In  addition  to  these  trade  courses 
offered  in  the  public  high  schools,  part- 
time  classes  in  weaving,  sewing  and 
commercial  work  for  adults  are  being 
taught  by  13  instructors.  There  are 
also  five  persons  giving  instruction  in 
practical   nursing. 


State  Offices  Close 
On  Saturdays 

All  State  educational  offices  will  close 
on  Saturdays  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  to  July  1,  1950.  Working  hours 
will  be  from  8:30  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
Monday  through  Friday  with  an  hour 
each   day  for  lunch. 

This  trial  period  of  the  work  week 
was  recently  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  State  Personnel  Council,  following 
a  request  for  the  five-day  week  from  the 
State   Employee's   Association. 

Although  the  change  stipulated  that 
the  head  of  any  department  might  main- 
tain a  skeleton  staff  on  duly  Saturdays, 
at  a  meeting  of  division  heads  with 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
tical for  State  educational  offices  to 
maintain  inadequate  services  that  such 
a  staff  could  render  on  Saturdays.  As 
a  beginning,  therefore,  it  was  decided 
to  close  all  offices  on  Saturdays. 

Insurance  Firm  Announces 
Oratorical  Contest 

An  oratorical  contest  on  the  subject 
"Live  Safely ;  Live  Happily"  has  been 
announced  by  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Health  and  Accident  Association  of 
Omaha. 

The  winner  of  this  contest  will  re- 
ceive a  $4,000  college  scholarship.  To 
the  school  that  produces  the  winner 
goes  a  $1,000  cash  award  to  be  used  as 
the  school  principal  wishes. 

All  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  eligible  to  compete  in 
the  contest.  Plans  call  for  local,  state, 
six  regional  and  the  national  contest. 


The  School  Program 

A  well-rounded  school  program  in- 
cludes : 

1.  Field  trips  and  excursions  into  the 
community. 

2.  Attractive  buildings  and  school 
grounds  used  as  laboratories. 

3.  Year-round  continuous  use  of  all 
facilities. 

4.  Parents,  pupil,  teacher  discussions 
and  planning  to  relate  the  instruction  to 
real  needs. 

5.  Experiments,  projects,  and  observa- 
tions to  give  active  first-hand  experi- 
ences. 

6.  An  appreciation  for,  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  natural  resources, 
birds,  trees,  flowers,  animals,  scenic 
areas,  etc. 

7.  Mastery  of  the  fundamental  skills. 

8.  Maximum  use  of  local  and  state 
agencies  for  improving  instruction. 
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Annual  Directory 
Comes  from  Press 

The  1949-50  Educational  Directory  of 
North  Carolina  came  from  the  printer 
early  this  month,  it  is  announced  by 
L.  H.  Jobe,  who  compiles  this  annual 
publication  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Copies  are  available  free  to  educa- 
tional organizations,  Mr.  Jobe  states, 
but  due  to  advanced  printing  costs  and 
insufflicient  money  with  which  to  print 
the  necessary  publications  of  the  De- 
partment, a  charge  of  $1.00  per  copy  is 
being  made  this  year  for  the  first  time 
to  all  commercial  agencies.  Make  check 
payable  to  Brandon  P.  Hodges,  but 
mail  order  to  Mr.  Jobe. 


State  School  Busses  Travel 
8,208,000,000,000  Miles 

North  Carolina's  fleet  of  5,800  school 
busses  traveled  eight  trillion  two  hun- 
dred eight  billion  passenger  miles  last 
year,  according  to  C.  C.  Brown,  Direc- 
tor of  Transportation  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

These  busses,  Mr.  Brown  states,  haul- 
ed 380,000  school  children  to  and  from 
more  than  1,200  schools  each  day,  an 
aggregate  of  200,000  miles. 


America  Shows  its 
Classics  to  the  World 

Authorities  on  American  literature 
have  selected  the  literary  works  to  be 
included  in  "great  classics  of  the 
world"  being  compiled  by  Unesco.  The 
American  works,  together  with  classics 
of  other  nations,  will  be  translated  into 
world's  major  languages. 

Our  slate,  in  order  for  which  judges 
voted  for  them :  Hawthorne,  The  Scar- 
let Letter;  Poe,  Collected  Tales,  Col- 
lected Poems;  Melville,  Moby  Dick; 
Henry  James,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady; 
Mark  Twain.  Huckleberry  Finn,;  Emer- 
son, Selected  Essays,  Selected  Essays 
and  Poems;  Thoreau,  Walden. 

Also :  Whitman,  Leaves  of  Crass ; 
Frost,  Collected  Poems,  Selected  Poems; 
Franklin,  Autobioyraphy ;  Cooper,  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Irving,  Sketch 
Book;  Willa  Cather,  Death  Comes  for 
the  Archbishop,  My  Antooua;  Emily 
Dickinson,  Selected  Poems,  Collected 
Poems;  O'Neill,  Selected  Plays;  How- 
ells,  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham;  Dreiser, 
An  American  Trayedy ;  Lewis,  Babbit, 
Arroxvsmith;  Henry  Adams,  The  Edu- 
cation of  Henry  Adams;  and  Robinson, 
Collected  Poems,  Selected  Poems. 


Washington  Notebook 

Pay  Raise  :  The  salary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  who  super- 
vises the  Office  of  Education,  was  in- 
creased from  $12,000  to  $17,500  under 
a  bill  approved  by  Congress  and  sent 
to  the  White  House.  Other  high  offi- 
cials, including  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
also  received  increases  in  pay.  Although 
educators  have  also  urged  an  increase 
for  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  do  this. 


Anti-Health  Education  :  The  House 
Rules  Committee  refused  to  clear  the 
Pepper  bill  calling  for  Federal  aid  to 
medical  education.  This  means  that  the 
bill,  though  passed  by  the  Senate,  will 
not  be  taken  up  until  the  second  session 
of  Congress. 

*  *  * 

Mementos  :  Renovating  the  White 
House  began  November  1.  Builders 
are  throwing  into  dump  trucks  bricks, 
chandelier  bases,  moldings  and  thous- 
ands of  other  pieces  of  the  old  Man- 
sion— for  some  reason  eagerly  desired 
by  souvenir  hunters.  Sale  of  these 
various  pieces  and  ornaments  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  But  the  Government  is 
considering  a  plan  to  give  the  souvenirs 
to  schools,  museums,  universities  and 
historical  societies. 


The  "Maladjusted"  and  the  "Un- 
adjusted" :  Only  about  3  or  4  per  cent 
of  high  school  children  are  "malad- 
justed" and  need  psychiatric  guidance. 
But  about  33  per  cent  are  "unadjusted" 
and  need  their  school  life  reorientated 
toward  some  other  than  the  academic 
ideal.  So  said  Robert  J.  Havighurst, 
University  of  Chicago,  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  Life  Adjustment  in  Education 
(Washington,  October  11).  The  purpose 
of  the  Conference  was  to  devise  means 
by  which  life  adjustment  education 
could  be  encouraged  to  take  hold  in  the 
Nation's  high  schools. 


Sesqui  :  After  a  long  fight,  Congress 
finally  approved  $3,000,000  for  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Na- 
tion's capital  in  Washington.  Plans  are 
underway  to  stage  a  "Freedom  Fair"  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  asked  to  ob- 
serve the  occasion. 


Helping  the  Blind  :  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  a  law  to  per- 
mit sending  Braille-writing  instruments 
to  or  from  the  blind  at  the  low  rate  of 
lc  per  pound. 


Asheville  Meet  May  Count 
As  Out-of-State 

Attendance  at  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Childhood  Education 
which  meets  in  Asheville,  April  9-14, 
1950.  may  be  counted  as  an  out-of-state 
meeting,  in  accordance  with  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Under  this  authority,  attendance  at 
this  meeting  would  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  substitute  teacher  regu- 
lations for  out-of-state  meetings. 

Mrs.  Maley  Gives 
Abundant  Foods  List 

"Abundant  Foods"  for  January  are 
as  follows :  oranges,  canned  corn,  frozen 
fish,  pork  products,  dried  peas  and 
beans,   and  fresh   leafy   greens. 

This  list  has  been  furnished  to  super- 
intendents and  principals  by  Mrs.  Anne 
W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor  of  School 
Lunch  Program.  Use  of  these  items  in 
good  menu  planning  in  lunchrooms  as 
often  as  possible  during  January  is 
urged  by  Mrs.  Maley. 

Jump  :  Contract  awards  for  public 
school  construction  reached  a  new 
monthly  record  in  July-^$97,000,000. 
This  is  a  jump  of  17  per  cent  contract 
awards  over  June  of  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Reading  on  Housing  :  The  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  1626  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  25,  has  avail- 
able a  free  reading  list  on  housing  in 
the  U.  S.  References  are  primarily  for 
senior  high  school  and  college  levels. 

*  *  * 

Apples  :  Next  month  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  begin  buy- 
ing apples  in  all  important  apple-grow- 
ing areas  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  Government  will  buy  as  fast  and 
as  much  of  the  fruit  as  school  lunch 
rooms  can  absorb.  State  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  office  will 
make  purchases  locally  and  handle  de- 
tails. 

*  *  * 

Children's  Books  of  Yesterday  :  A 
collection  of  200  rare  books  for  children, 
dating  from  1556  to  1900,  are  on  ex- 
hibit in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Among 
the  titles :  "Marmaduke  Multiply's 
Merry  Method  of  Making  Minor  Mathe- 
maticians ;  Or  the  Multiplication  Table 
Illustrated,"  1816;  "The  Happy  Court- 
ship. Merry  Marriage,  and  Pic-Nic  Din- 
ner, of  Cock  Robin,  and  Jenny  Wren ; 
to  Which  Is  Added,  Alas!  The  Doleful 
Death  of  the  Bridegroom,"  1814;  and 
one  of  the  most  favored  of  all  alphabets, 
"The  Life  and  Death  of  An  Apple-Pie," 
1825. 


JANUARY,   NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


LUNCH  BOOMS:  COM- 
PENSATION INSURANCE 
ON  EMPLOYEES 

In  reply  to  inquiry: 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
enclosing  a  letter  from  Superintendent 

_.__ of   the 

- ...County  Schools  inquiring  as 

to  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  compensa- 
tion insurance  on  the  employees  of 
the  lunch  rooms  in  the  county  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Federal 
lunch   room  program. 

The  situation  seems  to  differ  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State.  I  under- 
stand that  in  some  counties  the  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  and  that  the  County  Board 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  to  such 
county  while  in  other  counties  the  pro- 
gram seems  to  be  sponsored  and  oper- 
ated by  the  local  school  committee  and 
in  some  instances  by  the  principal  of 
the  school. 

I  am  unable  to  definitely  determine 
whether  the  employees  of  the  several 
lunch  rooms  are  such  as  would  require 
the  County  Board  of  Education  to  se- 
cure compensation  on  insurance  cover- 
age. However,  it  is  my  suggestion  that 
the  County  Board  of  Education  secure 
compensation  insurance  covering  the 
employees  of  the  several  lunch  rooms 
operating  in  the  county  so  that  in  the 
event  of  injury  there  would  be  no 
question  as  to  who  would  compensate 
the  injured  person.  I  assume  that  most 
of  the  counties  carry  blanket  policies 
on  all  of  their  employees  and  I  suggest 
that  this  policy  be  so  worded  as  to 
cover  the  employees  of  the  lunch  rooms. 
Certainly,  in  furnishing  the  names  of 
the  county  employees  to  the  compen- 
sation insurance  carrier,  the  names  of 
the  employees  of  all  of  the  lunch  rooms 
should  be  included.  This  should  not 
entail  very  much  additional  expense 
to  the  county  but  should  be  paid  by  the 
county  rather  than  the  State. — Febru- 
ary 28,  1946. 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Governor's  Office 
Raleigh 
June  28,   1946 
Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Anderson : 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  your 
letter  of  June  3rd,  together  with  copies 
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of  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  3370, 
"The  National  School  Lunch  Act",  re- 
cently adopted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  as 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  I  am  des- 
ignating the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  as  the 
Agency  of  this  State  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse federal  funds  accruing  to  North 
Carolina  under  "The  National  School 
Lunch  Act." 

In  specific  answer  to  the  two  ques- 
tions set  forth  in  your  letter,  the  ans- 
wers are  as  follows : 

1.  The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  the  legal  au- 
thority and  the  staff  to  administer  a 
Statewide  School  Lunch  Program  and 
such  Agency  is  specifically  designated 
by  me  to  perform  this  service. 

2.  The  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  authority  to  legally 
disburse  funds  to  non-profit  private 
schools. 

Please  know  that  North  Carolina  will 
fully  co-operate  in  this  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  Gregg  Cherry 
RGC:RH 

CC:  Hon.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,   North  Carolina 

STATE    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

Department  of  Justice 

June  27,  1946. 
SUBJECT:  Schools;  Lunch  Programs; 
Public  Schools;  Nonprofit 
Private    Schools 
Honorable  R.   Gregg  Cherry, 
Governor  of  North   Carolina 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor  Cherry : 

You  forwarded  to  me  a  letter  from 
Honorable  Clinton  Anderson.  Secretary 
of    the    United    States    Department   of 
Agriculture,  relating  to  "The  National 
School  Lunch  Act",  as  provided  by  H.R. 
3370,  and  request  my  opinion  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 
"1.    Has  the  State  educational  agency 
in  your  State  the  legal  authority  and 
the   staff  to   administer   a   statewide 
school  lunch  program  in  accordance 
with    the    provisions    of    H.R.   3370? 
If  not,  will  you  please  indicate  what 
agency  or  agencies  you  will  designate 
in  its  stead." 

"2.  May  the  State  Educational  agency 

legally  disburse  funds  to  non  profit 

private  schools?" 

As  to  the  first  question,  Chapter  777 

of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945    (Section 

115-251)   of  the  General  Statutes,  fully 

recognizes   the   authority   of   the   State 

Board  of  Education  to  accept  and  ad- 


minister Federal  funds  and  surplus 
commodities  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  grants  to  provide  whole- 
some and  nutritious  lunches  for  the 
school  children  of  the  State.  This  stat- 
ute fully  authorizes  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  even  to  advancing  cer- 
tain funds  to  administrative  school 
units  to  assist  them  to  fully  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  program. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  second 
question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, in  view  of  Section  143-164  of  the 
General  Statutes,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Acceptance   of   Federal   loans    and 
grants  permitted — The  said  State  of 
North   Carolina,  and  its  several  de- 
partments, institutions,  agencies  and 
commissions,    are    hereby  authorized 
to  accept  and  receive  loans,   grants, 
and  other  assistance  from  the  United 
States      Government,      departments 
and/or  agencies  thereof,  for  its  use, 
and  to  receive  like  financial  and  other 
aid  from  other  agencies  in  carrying 
out  any  undertaking  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,   with    the   approval   of   the 
Council  of  State." 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State  may  authorize  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  accept  and 
administer  funds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment     in       connection      with      the 
"National    School   Lunch   Act",   to  non 
profit  private  schools. 

I  am  returning  the  letter  from  Hon- 
orable Clinton  Anderson. 
With  highest  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 
HARRY    McMULLAN, 
Attorney  General 
/S/  Hughes  J.  Rhodes, 

Asst.    Attorney    General 

LUNCH  PROGRAMS:  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS:  NONPROFIT 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

In  reply  to  inquiry: 

You  forwarded  to  me  a  letter  from 
Honorable  Clinton  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  relating  to  "The  National 
School  Lunch  Act"  as  provided  by  H. 
R.  3370,  and  request  my  opinion  on  the 
following  questions : 

"1.  Has  the  State  educational  agency 
in  your  State  the  legal  authority  and 
the  staff  to  administer  a  Statewide 
school  lunch  program  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  3370?  If 
not,  will  you  please  indicate  what 
agency  or  agencies  you  will  designate 
in  its  stead." 
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"2.  May  the  State  educational  agency 
legally  disburse  funds  to  non-profit  pri- 
vate schools?" 

As  to  the  first  question,  Chapter  777 
of  the  Sessions  Laws  of  1945  (Section 
115-25.1  of  the  General  Statutes)  fully 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  accept  and  ad- 
minister Federal  funds  and  surplus 
commodities  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  grants  to  provide  whole- 
some and  nutritious  lunches  for  the 
school  children  of  the  state.  This  stat- 
ute fully  authorizes  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  even  to  advancing  cer- 
tain funds  to  administrative  school 
units  to  assist  them  to  fully  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  program. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  second 
question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, in  view  of  Section  143-164  of  the 
General  Statutes,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Acceptance  of  Federal  loans  and 
grants  permitted. — The  said  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  its  several  depart- 
ments, institutions,  agencies,  and  com- 
missions, are  hereby  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  receive  loans,  grants,  and  other 
assistance  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, departments  and/or  agencies 
thereof,  for  its  use,  and  to  receive  like 
financial  and  other  aid  from  other 
agencies  in  carrying  out  any  under- 
taking which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Council  of  State." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State  may  authorize 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  accept 
and  administer  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  connection  with  "The 
National  School  Lunch  Act."— June  27, 
1946. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  LAWS: 
INSPECTION  OF  HOTELS, 
CAFES,  RESTAURANTS,  ETC. 

In  reply  to  inquiry: 

In  your  letter  of  December  8,  you 
inquire  as  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health's  authority  to  inspect,  grade  and 
supervise  by  rules  and  regulations  the 
sanitation  of  restaurants,  cafes  and 
eating  establishments  which  are  oper- 
ated at  the  various  State  supported 
public  institutions,  as  well  as  such  es- 
tablishments which  are  operated  by  the 
private  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Act  itself  is  very  broad  in  this 
connection.  Section  I  of  Chapter  309, 
Public  Laws  of  1941,  empowers  and 
directs  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
"prepare  and  enforce  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  sanitation  of  ho- 
tels, cafes,  restaurants,  tourist  homes, 
tourist  camps,  summer  camps,  lunch 
and  drink  stands,  and  sandwich  manu- 
facturing   establishments,     and     ALL 


OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS  WHERE 
FOOD  IS  PREPARED,  HANDLED 
AND  SERVED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AT 
WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL  FOR  PAY, 
OR  WHERE  TRANSIENT  GUESTS 
ARE  SERVED  FOOD  OR  PROVIDED 
WITH  LODGING  FOR  PAY." 

The  above  quoted  portion  of  the  Act 
appears  in  all  three  sections  thereof. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  eating  establishments  which  are 
carried  on  not  only  at  State  supported 
schools,  but  also  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  such  establishments  which  are 
operated  at  private  schools,  such  as 
are  referred  to  in  your  letter.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  all  such  institutions 
food  is  served  to  persons  who  present 
themselves  for  such  service  and  a 
charge  is  made  therefor. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  general  pub- 
lic is  not  permitted  to  purchase  food 
in  such  establishments,  they  are  cer- 
tainly, to  some  extent,  public  eating 
places  and  persons  who  are  permitted 
to  purchase  food  therefrom  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Act. 
—December  9,  1941. 

LAW  PROVIDES  FOR 
SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

The  law  which  follows  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  lunch  facilities  in 
the  schools : 

Section  115-381. — Lunch  rooms  may 
be  provided. — In  such  cases  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  trustees  of 
school  committee  in  any  school,  and 
where  the  same  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary because  of  the  distance  of  the 
said  school  from  places  where  meals 
may  be  easily  obtained,  it  shall  be  per- 
missible for  the  said  trustees  and  the 
said  school  committees,  as  a  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  said  public  schools, 
to  provide  cafeterias  and  places  where 
meals  may  be  sold,  and  operate  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  operated  for  the  con- 
venience of  teachers,  school  officers, 
and  pupils  of  the  said  schools.  There 
shall  be  no  personal  liability  upon  the 
said  trustees  and  school  committees, 
or  members  thereof,  arising  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  said  eating  places,  and 
it  is  understood  and  declared  that  the 
same  are  carried  on  and  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  and 
because  of  the  necessities  arising  out  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  said  schools 
and  the  inconvenience  and  interruption 
of  the  school  day  caused  by  seeking 
meals  elsewhere :  Provided,  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
state  for  the  public  schools  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  operation  of  said  cafe- 
terias or  eating  places,  nor  shall  the 
provisions  of  Law  115-370  apply  to  the 
employees  of  the  cafeterias  or  eating 
places,  except  such  persons  as  are  regu- 
larly employed  otherwise  in  the  schools. 
All   lunch   rooms  and   cafeterias   oper- 


ated under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis,  and  any  earnings  therefrom  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  operation  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  meals  served  therein,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  (1939,  c.  358,  s.  30; 
1945,  c.  970,  s.  9) 

Editor's   note — The  1945  amendment 
added   the  last  sentence. 


LUNCH  ROOMS:  TAXATION 

In  reply  to  inquiry: 

The  trustees  of  school  committees  of 
schools  may  establish  lunch  rooms  or 
cafeterias  in  schools  if  they  deem  it 
advisable  and  necessary  because  of  the 
distance  of  schools  from  places  where 
meals  may  be  easily  obtained.  State 
appropriations  for  schools  may  not  be 
used  to  establish  and  maintain  lunch 
rooms  and  cafeterias,  but  the  expense 
of  such  projects  may  be  included  in 
local  school  budgets,  and  they  may  be 
supported  by  local  taxation. — June  23, 
1943. 


SCHOOL  SITE;  RESTRICTIVE 
TO  COVENANTS  AND  DEED 
TO  PERSONS  OF  AFRICAN 
DESCENT 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  Re- 
ceipt is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of 
September  21st  enclosing  copy  of  a  let- 
ter to  you  from ,  in  which 

he  writes  you  as  follows: 

"The School  Board 

desires  to  purchase  some  land  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  Negro  school. 
Upon  investigating  the  title  of  this 
land,  the  following  clause  is  found  to  be 
inserted,  which  pertains  to  certain  lots. 

"  'They  are  not  to  be  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  to  persons  of  African 
descent.' 

"Will  you  please  have  the  Attorney 

General  give  the ..School 

Board  a  ruling  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  may  purchase  this  property  and, 
within  the  law,  be  investing  the  public's 
money  wisely  and  safely." 

In  the  case  of  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334 
US  1,  92  L.  ed  1161,  our  Supreme  Court, 
on  May  3,  1948,  handed  down  an 
opinion  in  which  it  was  held: 

"The  judicial  enforcement  by  state 
courts  of  covenants  restricting  the  use 
or  occupancy  of  real  property  to  persons 
of  the  Caucasian  race  was  held  by  six 
members  of  Court,  in  opinion  by  VIN- 
SON, Ch.  J.  (REED,  JACKSON,  and 
RUTLEDGE,  J.T.,  not  participating),  to 
violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  Amendment.  Conceding  that  the 
Amendment  is  directed  against  state 
action  only  and  does  not  reach  private 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1945) 
According  to  a  tabulation  by  coun- 
ties of  the  vote  last  November  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  amend- 
ment passed  in  87  counties,  tied  in 
one    (Sampson),  and  failed  in   12. 

Miss  Minnie  Ruth  McNeill,  former- 
ly a  teacher  in  the  Elkin  school,  has 
been  employed  as  supervisor  of  the 
Surry  County  schools,  it  was  recently 
announced  by  John  W.  Comer,  county 
superintendent. 

More  than  half  of  the  nations 
schools  will  not  close  on  V-day,  but 
will  hold  a  victory  assembly  and  then 
proceed  on  a  basis  of  "business  as 
usual." 

The  problem  of  school  attendance 
was  analyzed  by  Superintendent  W.  J. 
Bullock  at  the  meeting  of  school  sup- 
erintendents held  last  November  2-4 
in  Raleigh. 

A  study  of  school  membership  since 
1933-34  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
non-promotions  in  all  the  white  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  has  dropped 
from  17.1  to  12.7  in  1942-43. 


10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  .Tannary,  1940) 

As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 

determine,    there    are    18  units    that 

are    providing    a    twelfth  grade    this 
year. 

The  Southern  Regional  Guidance 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  State 
and  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Associations,  is  to  be  held  at  the  Sir 
Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  January 
19-20. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  per- 
sons rehabilitated  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  rehabilitation  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  was  $16.00  during  the 
year  1938-39. 

By  recent  action  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  an  amendment  has 
been  made  to  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws  which  includes  employees  of  all 
political  divisions  of  the  nation  under 
the  classification  of  "Individuals  Tax- 
able". 

State  School  Facts  for  December 
1939,  was  concerned  with  the  school 
experience  of  the  teachers  and  princi- 
pals of  the  State  who  were  employed 
during   1937-38. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

conduct,  however  discriminatory,  the 
opinion  holds  that  judicial  action,  even 
for  the  enforcement  of  private  agree- 
ments, is  state  action,  and  so  within  the 
Amendment's  field  of  operation ;  and 
that  the  enforcement  of  restrictive 
covenants  against  certain  races  is  none 
the  less  discriminatory  because  courts 
will  enforce  them  against  any  race 
against  whom  they  are  directed,  in- 
cluding the  white  race. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  the  principle 
of  this  case  would  be  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  the  lot  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of    the    City    Administrative    Unit    of 

as  this  would  not  be  a 

sale  to  persons  of  African  descent  but 
to  an  official  body.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  the  use  of  the  property  would  be 
for  a  Negro  school  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  the  purpose  of  the  covenant, 
it  would  nevertheless  fail  to  be  included 
in  the  language  of  the  restriction. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  pass  upon  the 
wisdom  of  making  the  investment  as 
this  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  City  Administrative 
Unit.  In  the  event  it  is  decided  to  make 
the  purchase,  I  would  recommend  the 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  title 
be  presented  to  the  Court  for  a  decision 
as  it  is  a  novel  one  and  my  opinion 
would  not,  of  course,  be  binding  on 
property  rights  involved.  The  only  way 
this  could  be  conclusively  determined 
would  be  by  a  decision  of  the  Courts. 
—Attorney  General,  October  3,  1949. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Charlotte.  Organization  of  school- 
boy safety  patrols  in  all  the  city's 
grammar  schools  was  begun  today  by 
joint  sponsors  of  the  program,  the 
City  Police  Department  and  the  Caro- 
lina Motor  Club.  Charlotte  News, 
November  21,  19  49. 

Guilford.  The  Guilford  County 
Board  of  Education  was  meeting  in 
special  session  today  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  how  to  provide  classes  for 
485  rural  students  rendered  without 
facilities  last  night  by  a  fire  which 
razed  the  main  building  of  McLeans- 
ville  school.  —  Henderson  Dispatch, 
November  22,  1949. 

Winston-Salem.  City  school  supple- 
ment checks  for  Winston-Salem's 
teachers,  varying  in  amounts  from 
$96  to  $216,  will  be  distributed  De- 
cember 9,  it  was  decided  last  night 
by  the  Winston-Salem  Board  of 
School  Commissioners.  —  Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel,  November   11,  1949. 

Durham.  In  an  address  here  before 
the  27th  annual  convention  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction,  last 
night  urged  fewer  and  larger  high 
schools  in  North  Carolina.  — Durham 
Sun,  November  19,  1949. 

(Forsyth.  Three  Forsyth  County 
high  schools  (Kernersville,  Walker- 
town  and  Mineral  Springs)  became 
the  first  county  schools  in  the  State 
ever  accepted  as  members  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  — Winston-Salem 
Journal,  December  2. 

Bertie.  Some  226,800  meals  are 
served  each  school  year  in  the  schools 
of  Bertie  County,  it  was  pointed  out 
this  week  by  J.  L.  Dupree,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  revealed  that 
last  year  the  Federal  government  con- 
tributed food  valued  at  $9,035  to  the 
Bertie  county  school  lunch  program 
and  provided  reimbursement  for 
meals  amounting  to  $11,742. — Wind- 
sor Leger- Advance,  November  24. 

Chatham.  J.  S.  Waters,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  has  just 
secured  another  large  quantity  of 
surplus  commodities  from  the  Feder- 
al government  for  use  in  the  school 
lunchrooms  of  Chatham.  — Siler  City 
News,  November  24. 

Greensboro.  Greensboro  public 
schools  are  participating  in  an  ex- 
perimental study  of  special  education 
in  North  Carolina,  B.  L.  Smith,  city 
school  superintendent,  reported  yes- 
terday. — Greensboro  News,  Decem- 
ber 5. 
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GOVERNOR  CITES  IMPROVEMENT 

IN  SCHOOLS  IN  YEAR'S  REPORT 


In  a  review  of  the  first  year  of  his 
administration.  Governor  Scott  recently 
cited  improvement  in  education  as  the 
second  i>oint  in  the  15-point  program 
enunciated  at  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Credit  for  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  State  was  assigned  by  the 
Governor  "to  the  members  of  a  team, 
of  which  you  elected  me  captain." 

As  to  education,  the  Governor  said : 
"I  advocated  positive  action  toward  im- 
proving our  schools  with  full  realiza- 
tion that  the  cost  would  be  high.  I  con- 
tinue firm  in  my  belief  that  we  cannot 
afford  NOT  to  spend  the  major  part  of 
our  general  fund  taxes  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  oncoming  generation.  I 
urged  with  all  the  power  I  possessed 
better  salaries  for  teachers  and  more 
funds  for  more  and  better  school  build- 
ings. The  Legislature  granted  more 
than  ever  has  been  appropriated  before 
for  public  education ;  and  in  addition', 
the  people  voted  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $2D 
million  for  additional  State  aid  in 
building  new  schools,  also  many  coun- 
ties are  now  planning  supplemental 
funds  for  buildings. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  Governor  Aycock  led  the  educa- 
tional revival,  we  were  spending  less 
than  100  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
schools.  As  we  enter  the  new  half- 
century,  we  are  spending  more  than 
100  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children. 

"The  direct  appropriation  by  the 
State  for  its  public  schools  this  year 
is  $88  million.  This  increase  of  $22  mil- 
lions over  1948  enabled  us  to  realize 
the  average  salary  of  teachers  to  $2,494 
a  year.  It  also  permitted  us  to  reduce 
the  teacher  load,  provided  for  better 
transportation  and  more  adequate  main- 
tenance of  plants  and  provide  better  in- 
structional facilities  and  a  vastly  im- 
portant child  health  program.  We  are 
holding  more  of  our  good  teachers  and 
attracting  better  qualified  men  and  wo- 
men to  the  teaching  profession.  We 
are  rapidly  building  sorely  needed  new 


class-rooms,  not  only  with  the  $25  mil- 
lions you  voted  in  June,  but  also  with 
$25  millions  appropriated  directly  by 
the  Legislature  from  monies  accumu- 
lated in  the  war  surplus  fund  and  with 
local  supplements.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  is  now  approving  new  school 
buildings  and  additions  and  improve- 
ments at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars 
a  month,  and  this  rate  should  increase 
in  1950.  Including  matching  local  funds, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  planning 
to  build  nearly  $150  million  dollars 
worth  of  modern  school  housing  in  the 
next  five  years. 

"I  continue  to  regard  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  public  education  as  the 
soundest  insurance  policy  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  can  take  out." 


Board  Approves  Another 
$1  Million  for  Buildings 

Another  $1  million  for  building  pur- 
poses was  approved  by  the  State  Board 
at  its  regular  meeting  on  January  5, 
1950. 

This  amount,  a  total  of  $1,098,528.05, 
added  to  previous  approvals  of  the 
Board  from  the  State  School  Plant 
Construction,  Improvement  and  Repair 
Fund,  makes  $5,903,393.75  approved  so 
far  from  the  $50  million  provided  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1949. 

Projects  approved  in  January  were 
divided  as  to  race  as  follows :  White 
$667,483.87;  Negro  $286,422.29;  Indian 
$144,621.89,  the  latter  for  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Magnolia  school  in  Robeson 
County.  Other  approvals  were  for  gym- 
nasiums for  the  Perquimans  County 
High  School  and  the  Roxboro  High 
School  in  Person  County.  Reroofing  pro- 
jects were  approved  for  three  Hoke 
County  schools— Hoke  High,  Raeford 
and  Ashemont. 

Other  projects  included  classrooms, 
heating  and  lighting  for  schools  in 
Glen  Alpine.  Durham,  Gaston  County. 
Rocky  Mount,  Rowan  and  Wake 
Counties. 


Board  of  Health  Provides 
Free  Films  to  Schools 

Films  to  aid  the  public  schools  to 
develop  instructional  programs  in  the 
areas  of  human  relations  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Film  Library,  State 
Board  of  Health,  without  cost  except 
return    transportation. 

General  suggestions  for  obtaining 
and  using  these  films  may  be  secured 
from  the  School-Health  Coordinating 
Service,  a  joint  agency  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Write  to 
Dr.  R.  M.  Fink  and  specify  Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin  No.  6. 

Banks  Heads 
Board  Association 

Thomas  A.  Banks,  a  member  of  the 
Wake  County  Board  of  Education,  was 
named  to  head  the  North  Carolina 
School  Board  association  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  December  8,  1949.  Banks 
succeeds  Henry  A.  Scott,  chairman  of 
the  Alamance  Board. 

Charles  W.  McCrary,  chairman  of 
the  Asheboro  City  Board  was  renamed 
vice  president,  and  Temple  Gobbel, 
Chapel  Hill,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer.  Dean  Guy  B.  Phillips  of  the 
University  School  of  Education  was  con- 
tinued as  executive  secretary. 

New  members  named  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  were  Dan  Drummond 
of  Winston-Salem,  J.  T.  Ashford  of  Red 
Springs,  and  L.  H.  McNeeley  of  Morg- 
anton. 
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NORTH  Carolina's  cooperative  school  health  program  is  receiving  high 
acclaim  outside  the  State  as  well  as  in  North  Carolina.  According  to 
several  national  authorities  in  the  fields  of  health  and  education  who 
visited  North  Carolina  recently,  we  have  taken  the  leadership  role  in  devel- 
oping on  State  and  local  levels  a  coordinated  school  health  program  utilizing 
the  resources  of  the  schools  and  the  health  departments.  The  welfare  de- 
partments, the  medical  and  dental  professions,  and  other  State  and  local 
agencies  and  organizations  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  acceler- 
ated program  made  possible  by  the  appropriation  of  $550,000  for  each  year 
of  the  biennium  1949-50  and  1950-51.  This  was  the  first  State  appropriation 
ever  made  for  school  health  to  a  State  Board  of  Education  for  allocation 
to  school  administrative  units. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  phases  of  this  program  is  the  interest  and 
cooperation  shown  in  using  the  funds  where  needs  really  exist.  The  major 
portion  of  all  funds  allocated  have  been  budgeted  for  the  correction  of  de- 
fects. One  county  reported  that: 

1.  Through  the  cooperation  of  teachers,  nurses  and  other  health  de- 
partment personnel,  the  program  of  examination  had  been  completed  during 
the  first  three  months  of  school. 

2.  Tonsil  clinics  for  those  children  whose  parents  could  not  pay  had 
been  held  twice  a  week. 

3.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Lions  Club,  eye  clinics  had  been  held. 

4.  Through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  local  dentists  and  the  Division 
of  Oral  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  an  expanded  dental  health 
program  is  under  way. 

5.  Through  educational  procedures  child  health  improvements  is  be- 
coming a  reality. 

This  work  in  one  county  is  just  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  results 
that  can  be  achieved  by  cooperative  endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  school  and 
health  department  personnel  for  the  work  accomplished  in  child  health 
improvement.  I  hope  that  all  administrative  units  will  have  programs  fully 
developed  at  an  early  date.  With  continued  appropriations  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  can  be  assured  with  wise  use  of  funds,  we  can  soon  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  North  Carolina  will  be  nationally  recognized  as  a  place 
where  children  can  grow  up  to  be  strong  and  healthy  citizens. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


MEN  TEACHERS 

"piGURES  recently  computed  by  the  Research 
L  Division  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion show  that  in  North  Carolina  12.6  per  cent 
of  classroom  teachers  are  men.  Only  five  states 
— Iowa,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Vermont, 
and  Virginia — have  a  lower  percentage.  High- 
est percentage  of  classroom  teachers  who  are 
men  is  found  in  Utah,  32.8  per  cent. 

The  BULLETIN  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  more  men  teachers  in  North  Carolina 
classrooms.  Nearly  half  (49.8  per  cent)  of  the 
total  public  school  enrollment  consists  of  boys. 
These  boys  should  have  the  privilege  and  op- 
portunity of  more  men  teachers  than  is  now  the 
case  as  they  pass  through  the  public  school 
system.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  many  boys  drop  out  of  school  because  they 
do  not  get  the  sympathy  and  understanding 
that  only  a  man  can  give  to  a  boy. 

Boys  are  under  the  influence  of  their  mothers 
before  they  go  to  school.  At  school  they  have 
women  teachers,  and  after  they  are  married — 
well,  about  the  only  time  a  bov  (man)  has  the 
influence  of  other  men  is  in  college  and  during 
working  hours.  We  believe  more  men  should 
be  teachers  than  is  now  the  case. 

FEDERAL  AID 

"TJON'T  forget  Federal  aid.  In  the  first  session 
of  the  8 1st  Congress  the  Senate  passed  a 
Federal  aid  bill,  which  had  the  support  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people.  The  bill  failed  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  House. 

This  bill  is  to  come  up  again  at  the  second 
session  of  the  8 1st  Congress.  It  is  a  good  bill 
and  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It  will  be 
passed  if  all  those  in  favor  of  it  who  have  any 
influence  with  members  of  the  House  will  get 
behind  it  with  all  the  force  at  their  command. 

There  is  more  sentiment  for  Federal  aid 
throughout  the  nation  now  than  ever  before. 
The  people  understand  the  meaning  and  impli- 
cations of  Federal  aid.  Those  of  you  who  have 
influence,  please  make  this  one  last  effort  in 
order  that  1950  will  mark  a  new  day  in  public 
education  in  this  State  and  Nation. 

FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


HALF  CENTURY 

W7"  E  are  not  going  to  get  into  any  controversy 
"  as  to  the  end  of  the  half  century,  or  rather 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  century. 
We  won't  have  any  trouble  in  this  respect  be- 
cause the  school  year  best  indicating  the  half 
century  work  is  the  current  year,  1949-50. 
When  this  year  ends,  reports  will  be  made  and 
tabulated;  and  comparisons  can  be  made  with 
other  years,  five  and  ten  year  periods  and  with 
1899-1900,  fifty  years  ago,  in  cases  where 
similar  figures  are  available. 

WHY? 

Why  are  there  fewer  boys  than  girls  in  the  pub- 
lic high  schools? 

Last  year's  record  shows  a  55-45  per  cent 
distribution  in  favor  of  girls.  In  the  elementary 
schools  the  distribution  is  nearer  50-50,  in  fact 
a  little  in  favor  of  boys. 
But  why  is  it  that  boys  don't  go  to  high  school? 
By  years  the  boy-girl  ratio  for  1948-49  was 
as  follows: 

First  year 46.7  to  53.3 

Second  year 44.7  to  55.3 

Third  year 43.5  to  56.5 

Fourth  year 43.6  to  56.4 

What  happens  to  these  boys  and  why  don't  they 
go  on  to  high  school? 

Is  it  because  boys  don't  like  high  school  as 
it  is  presently  organized?  Is  it  because  they 
don't  see  its  value?  Is  it  because  boys  can  get 
a  job  more  easily  than  girls  and  hence  would 
rather  go  to  work?  Is  it  because  their  value  as 
workers  during  the  high  school  period  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  girls?  Or  is  it  because  the 
type  of  instruction  offered  in  the  public  high 
school  does  not  appeal  to  boys  as  essential  un- 
less they  expect  to  go  on  to  college  ? 

Perhaps  we  should  make  a  study  of  boys 
who  drop  out  of  high  school.  Perhaps  we 
should  make  a  study  of  high  schools  in  rela- 
tion to  high  school  boys.  If  we  knew  the  an- 
swers, would  we,  or  could  we,  provide  the 
change  necessary  in  order  that  the  boy-girl 
ratio  would  continue  more  nearly  equal  through 
the  high  school? 

8 


Bible  Teaching  Shows 
Downward    Trend 

Fewer  students  take  courses  in  Bible 
this  year  than  was  the  case  in  1948-49 
and  in  1947-48,  records  for  the  current 
year  show. 

In  1947-48  there  were  37.518  pupils 
who  took  courses  in  Bible.  This  number 
dropped  to  29,838  in  1948-49.  and  this 
year  to  28,025. 

The  number  of  schools  offering  a 
course  in  Bible  decreased  from  229  in 
1947-48  to  187  in  1948-49  and  now  there 
are  147  schools  which  offer  Bible  in- 
struction. 


Yelton  Opposes  Social 
Security  for  Members  of 
State  Retirement  System 

Nathan  II.  Yelton.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Retirement  System, 
recently  expressed  opposition  to  tbar 
part  of  HB6000  (Social  Security  Bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) which  provides  for  social  securi- 
ty benefits  to  local  and  State  employees 
who  are  members  of  the  State  Retire- 
ment System. 

Officials  of  both  the  State  Employees 
Association  and  the  Highway  Em- 
ployees Association  are  also  opposed 
to  tins  pbase  of  HB  6000  Representa- 
tives from  these  two  organizations  and 
Mr.  Yelton  recently  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  North  Carolina  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  favor  of  amending 
the  Bill  so  as  to  exclude  State 
employees. 

Mr.  Yelton  opposes  the  inclusion  of 
members  of  the  State's  Retirement  Sys- 
tem in  the  Federal  Social  Security 
System  for  a  number  of  reasons:  (1) 
the  benefits  are  small;  (2)  present 
State  system  is  better  ;  (3)  if  employees 
belonged  to  both  Federal  and  State 
systems,  then  in?  times  of  financial 
stress,  the  Legislature  would  probably 
eliminate  State  contributions  to  one 
of  the  two  systems  and  this  might 
jeopardize  the  strength  of  the  present 
system;  and  (4)  advantages  under  the 
State  plan  are  greater. 

A  majority  of  state  education  asso- 
ciations have  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion to  placing  any  public  school 
teachers  under  the  Federal  program. 
The"  National  Education  Association 
has  voted  that  Federal  social  security 
should  not  be  made  available  to  any 
public  school  employee.  And  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Teacher  Retirement 
is  opposed  to  schemes  for  including 
under  social  security  members  of 
existing  local  and  state  retirement 
systems. 


STATE'S  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT  REMAINS  SAME 
MEN  OUTNUMBER  WOMEN  NEARLY  TWO  TO  ONE 

North  Carolina's  college  enrollment 
for  the  current  year  remains  at  about 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1948-49,  according 
to  a  tabulation  just  completed  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Hillman,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina   College   Conference. 

Dr.  Hillman's  tabulation  shows  a 
total  enrollment  this  college  year,  taken 
as  of  October  1.  1949,  of  46,369,  where- 
as for  a  year  ago  a  similar  tabula- 
tion showed  the  State's  total  college 
enrollment  to  be  46,570.  This  decrease 
of  201  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  The 
change  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
a  2  pei'  cent  increase. 

.Men  outnumbered  women  almost  two 
to  one.  the  tabulation  shows — men 
30,330;  women-  16,039.  However,  last 
year  this  distribution  was  more  than 
two  to  one.  there  being  more  men,  31,- 
190.  and  fewer  women  15,380.  This 
change  in  sex  ratios,  according  to  Dr. 
Hillman.  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  enrollment  of  veterans  de- 
creased 22.2  per  cent  from  39.6  of  the 
(otal  in  1948-49  to  30.9  per  cent  in 
1949  50.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  girls  graduating  from  high 


school  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of 
boys,  provides  a  base  for  the  increase 
in  women  college  students. 

By  races,  this  year's  enrollment  is 
as  follows  :  white,  37.686 ;  Negro,  8,530 ; 
and  Indian  153.  By  types  of  institutions, 
the  enrollment,  is  divided  into:  senior 
colleges,  40,368*;  junior  colleges,  5,565; 
off -campus  centers,  166. 

In  white  institutions,  32  per  cent  are 
veterans  as  compared  with  41.3  per  cent 
in  1948-49 ;  in  Negro  colleges,  24.9  per 
cent  as  compared  with  22.3  per  cent  in 
1948-49 ;  and  in  Indian  colleges,  the  en- 
rollment of  veterans  is  30  per  cent  as 
compared  with  39.6  per  cent  in  1948-49. 

Men  students  represent  68.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  white  enrollment  as  com- 
pared with  70.3  per  cent  in  1948-49. 
Negro  institutions  have  51.9  per  cent 
men  students  as  compared  with  52.1 
per  cent  in  1948-49,  and  the  Indian  col- 
lege enrollment  is  44.4  per  cent  men  as 
compared  with  59.5  per  cent  in  1948-49. 

The  following  table  shows  the  en- 
rollment in  each  institution  for  the  past 
three  years,  divided  as  to  sex  for 
1949-50 : 


ENROLLMENT  BY  INSTITUTIONS 

(As  of  October  for  Each  Year) 


Institution 

A.  SENIOR  COLLEGES-White  : 

University,  Chapel  Hill 

State  College... 

Woman's  College 

Appalachian 

East  Carolina 

Western    Carolina _ 

TOTAL   PUBLIC 

Atlantic  Christian 

Black  Mountain 

Catawba 

Davidson 

Duke - _ 

Elon 

Flora  MacDonald 

Greensboro 

Guilford 

High  Point 

Lenoir  Rhyne 

Meredith 

Montreat 

Queens 

Salem 

Wake  Forest 

TOTAL  PRIVATE 


Total         1948-49     1947-48 


72S 
840 

4  28 


541 


TOTAL    SENIOR— White. 


SENIOR  COLLEGES— Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical 

North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville 

Winston-Salem 

TOTAL  PUBLIC 

Barber  Scotia 

Bennett.. 

Johnson   C.    Smith — 

Livingston 


34 
567 
883 
3,698 
619 

2 
423 
571 
555 


1,837 
9,578 


2,153 
594 
113 
157 
187 

3,204 


924 
49 
2,190 
532 
819 
180 


161 
14 
199 

"1,386 
213 
215 
349 
139 
177 
237 
538 
152 
362 
298 
335 


7,419 
4,600 
2,190 
1,260 
1,659 


502 
48 
766 

5,084 
832 
223 
351 
562 
748 
792 
538 
152 
377 
323 

2,172 


7,603 
5,227 
2,127 

965 
1,384 

550 


7,670 
5,333 
2,112 
1,005 
1,404 
551 


17,856    18,075 


4,775    14,353 


679 
552 
363 
381 

270 


156 
482 
284 


2,832 

1,146 

476 

538 

463 

5,455 

156 
482 
697 
351 


507 
55 
839 
949 
5,114 
808 
271 


795 
805 
537 
161 


14,660 
32,516 


2,778 
973 
477 
519 

472 

5,219 


523 
90 
787 
979 

4,890 
709 
312 
405 
592 
820 
844 
578 
206 
467 
390 

2,000 

14,592 


2,748 
958 
489 
585 
484 

5,264 


154 
465 
733 


151 
485 
811 
385 
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TOTAL  PRIVATE 

TOTAL    SENIOR— Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES— Indian : 
Pembroke 

TOTAL  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

B.  JUNIOR  COLLEGES— White  : 

Asheville-Biltmore  — 

Charlotte 

Wilmington. 

TOTAL  PUBLIC 

Belmont  Abbey 
Brevard- 
Campbell 
Chowan 
Edwards  Military  Institute 

Gardner- Webb 

Lees-McRae 
Louisburg 
Mars  Hill 
Mitchell- 
Oak  Ridge 
Peace 
Pfeiffer 
Pinelani 
Presbyterian. 
Sacred  Heart 
St.  Genevieve 
St.  Mary' 


TOTAL  PRIVATE 

TOTAL    JUNIOR— White 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES— Negro : 

Carver-Public 

Immanuel  Lutheran — Private 

TOTAL  JUNIOR-Negro 

TOTAL  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

TOTAL  SR.  &  JR.  COLLEGES 


C.  OFF-CAMPUS  CENTERS— White  :.. 

BurnsvUle*- 

Charlotte 

Fayetteville 

Gastonia 

Greensboro* 


TOTAL  WHITE  . 


OFF-CAMPUS  CENTERS— Negro : 
Wilmington*  * __ 


TOTAL  OFF-CAMPUS 


D.  SUMMARY 
White  Students  _ 
Negro  Students  . 
Indian  Students.. 


GRAND  TOTAL 

TOTAL  PRIVATE— White 


47 

11 

58 

77 

65 

102 

33 

135 

491 

451 

15 

16 

31 

40 

22 

117 

49 

166 

531 

473 

25,832 

4,430 

68 

11,854 

4,100 

85 

37,686 

8,530 

153 

38,077 

8,377 

116 

38,500 

8,440 

131 

30,330 

16,039 

46,369 

46,570 

47,071 

3,110 

2,352 

5,462 

5,070 

5,382 

♦Sponsored  by  Woman's  College  in  1949-50. 
♦Sponsored  by  Fayetteville  State  Teachers' 


Resource-Use  Education 
Conferences  Held 

Eight  Resource-Use  Education  Con- 
ferences were  held  during  January  and 
February  by  the  State  Resource-Use 
Education  Commission,  it  is  stated  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Weaver.  Director. 

Conferences  were  held  as  follows : 
Fayetteville,  January  7 ;  Wilmington 
(two),  January  0;  Raleigh,  January 
14;  Asheville,  January  28:  Elizabeth 
City  (two),  February  1;  ami  Charlotte, 
February  4. 


Two  N.  C.  Superintendents 
Chosen  for  Japanese  Work 

Dr.  L.  E.  Spikes  and  Jean  P.  Booth, 
Superintendents  of  Burlington  and  Kin- 
ston,  respectively,  were  chosen  recently 
for  four  months  educational  work  in 
Japan. 

Superintendents  Spikes  and  Booth 
left  this  country  late  in  January.  They 
are  among  fourteen  educators  selected 
from  the  United  States  to  help  strength- 
en the  educational  program  in  Japan. 
They  will  be  attached  to  General  Mc- 
Arthur's  staff  while  in  Japan, 


Pendergraft  Succeeds  Davis 

Paul  I).  Pendergraft  of  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  A.  C. 
Davis  as  principal  auditor  in  the 
Division  of  Auditing  and  Accounting, 
it  is  announced  by  C.  D.  Douglas. 
Controller  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Davis  was  moved  up  as  head  of 
the  Division  last  fall  when  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  former  director,  was  made  Con- 
troller, replacing  Paul  S.  Reid  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College. 
Cullowhee. 

Mr.  Pendergraft  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Before 
assuming  his  present  duties  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1949,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Chapel  Hill 
Post  Office. 


State  Employees  Have 
Three  Retirement  Options 

When  State  employees  retire  at  the 
age  of  60  or  thereafter,  they  have  the 
choice  of  three  optioirs  as  to  how  their 
retirement  benefits  may  be  paid.  Or, 
if  they  make  no  choice,  maximum  re- 
tirement benefits  will  be  paid  only 
until  death. 

The  three  options  are  as  follows  : 
I.  Member  receives  slightly  less  in 
benefits  than  if  no  option  is  made,  but 
bis  beneficiary  would  be  guaranteed 
a  return  of  the  unused  portion  (paid 
in  a  lump  sum)  of  his  annuity  at 
death. 

II.  Benefits  under  Option  2  would 
be  approximately  60%  less  than  the 
maximum  benefits  if  the  beneficiary 
is  about  the  same  age  of  the  member, 
and  upon-  his  death  the  beneficiary 
would  receive  the  same  benefits  until 
death. 

III.  Under  Option  .'!  the  member 
would  receive  a  greater  amount  during 
his  life  than  under  Option  2.  but  the 
beneficiary  upon  death  of  the  member 
would  receive  a  smaller  amount  until 
death. 

A  member  undecided  as  to  which 
option  he  would  take  should  request 
several  months  before  retirement  the 
Retirement  Commission  to  furnish  him 
with  preliminary  figures  under  the 
various  options.  Application  for  retire- 
ment must  be  made  at  least  80  days 
before  the  specified  time  of  retirement. 
Option  and  beneficiaries  cannot  lie 
changed   after  retirement. 

Other  information  concerning  retire- 
ment may  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Retirement  System,  Raleigh.  N.  C.  This 
office  is  not  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Public   Iirstruction. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  STATE'S  PUBLIC 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  INCREASE 


More  than  5,600  hoys  and  girls  were 
enrolled  in  the  State's  public  high 
schools  in  1948-49  than  in  1947-48,  ac- 
cording to  a  comparison  of  these  en- 
rollments for  the  two  years. 

In  1948-49  the  count  was  172,717, 
whereas  in  1947-48  there  were  167.098 
hoys  and  girls,  white  and  Negro,  en- 
rolled  in-  all   public  high   schools.   The 


1948-49  total  was  divided  according  to 
race  as  follows :  white  132,051 ;  Negro 
40  666. 

Graduates  from  the  high  schools 
numbered  28,685  —  22,892  white  and 
5.793  Negro — in  1948-49,  an  increase  of 
2.006  over  1947-48. 

The  following  table  shows  the  1948- 
49  report  as  compared  with  1947-48 : 


Public  High  Schools,  1947-48  and  1948-49 


1941 


White 


1948-49 


No.  of  Schools 730  729 

Accredited 699  697 

Non-accredited 31  32 

No.  of  teachers 5,408  5,744 

Enrollment 128,737  132,051 

Av.  D.  Attendance 111,966  116,757 

Enrollment 

First  Tear 42,708  44,077 

Second  Tear 35,301  34,876 

Third  Tear 27,965  28,893 

Fourth  Tear 22,763  24,205 

Graduates 21,170  22,892 


Negro  Total 

1947-48  1948-49  1947-48  1948-49 

226  230  956  959 

181  182  880  879 

45  48  76  80 

1,380  1,498  6,788  7,242 

38,861  40,666  167,098  172,717 

32,355  34,861  144,321  151,618 


14,001  15,012 

10,626  10,924 

7,920  8,297 

5,814  6,433 

5,082  5,793 


56,709  59,089 

45,927  45,800 

35,885  37,190 

28,577  30,638 

26,252  28,685 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  ADJUSTMENT  EDUCATION? 


Life  Adjustment  Education  is  design- 
ed to  equip  all  American  youth  to  live 
democratically  with  satisfaction-  to 
themselves  and  profit  to  society  as 
home  members,  workers  and  citizens. 
It  is  concerned  especially  with  a  siz- 
able proportion  of  youth  of  high-school 
age  (both  in  school  and  out)  whose 
objectives  are  less  well  served  by  our 
schools  than  the  objectives  of  prepara- 
tion for  either  a  skilled  occupation  or 
higher  education. 

All  organized  education  involves  an 
eternal  dilemma :  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  the  limitations  of  org- 
anized society.  The  aim  of  Life  Adjust- 
ment Education  is  to  develop  an  indi- 
vidual who  achieves  reasonable  com- 
promises between  his  own  aspiration, 
attainment,  and  happiness  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society  as  a  whole.  In  decisions 
involving  this  dilemma,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  society. 

This  concept  involves  separate  plan- 
ning with  regard  to  each  pupil.  Basic  to 
this  is  a  detailed  and  cumulative  study 
of  each  pupil,  the  result  of  which  is 
working  material  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Basic  also  is  a  knowledge  of 
society  which  acquaints  the  pupil  with 
his  opportunities  and  his  limitations. 
Again  teacher  and  pupil  must  share 
this  information. 

The  freedom  of  the  individual  implies 
that  he  can  share  in  planning  his  ob- 
jectives in  terms  of  his  own  traits  and 
the  opportunities  which  appear  feasible 
to  him.  It  also  implies  that  the  school, 


having  aided  and  approved  his  plan- 
ning, will  teach  him  in  the  way  he  can 
learn  ami  within  the  limitations  of  his 
abilities. 

The  limitations  of  society  are  ex- 
pressed positively  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunity and  negatively  in  social  and  leg- 
al taboos  and  the  inflexibility  of  econ- 
omics. On  the  positive  side  are  the  re- 
quired areas  of  learning  which  imple- 
ment the  individual's  freedom  and  en- 
rich the  culture  which  he  shares.  Here 
lie  feasible  vocational  opportunity  and 
education  beyond  the  secondary  school. 
On  the  negative  side  are  laws  and  cus- 
toms with  which  the  pupil  must  come 
to  terms  and  the  vocations  he  must 
forego.  The  limitations  of  the  school 
for  perfect  adaptability  to  the  pupil's 
needs  also  constitute  a  negative  factor. 

The  unit  of  adjustment  is  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  unit  of  action  the 
whole  school. 

To  square  with  life  adjustment  cri- 
teria, practices  involving  groups  or 
classes  must  be  adapted  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  individuals  in  every 
group.  Only  under  such  conditions 
would  the  school  be  providing  life 
adjustment  education. 

Good  practices  often  may  be  steps 
toward  life  adjustment  education.  They 
will  attain  significance  for  the  life  ad- 
justment of  Jim  or  Mary  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  carried  on  in  a  school 
which  has  studied  the  individual's 
needs,  and  can  justify  its  entire  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  its  effort  to  satisfy 
those  needs. 


The  World  Educates 

Argentina.  The  recently  ratified 
Argentinian  constitution  makes  educa- 
tion at  all  levels  free. 

Australia.  The  Federal  National 
Fitness  Council  has  sponsored  an  inter- 
esting survey  of  child  posture  on  a 
nation-wide  scale. 

Austria.  A  new  law  decrees  that 
religious  instruction  shall  again  be 
compulsory,  thus  re-establishing  the 
system  existing  before  the  Anschluss. 

Brazil.  In  the  Valle  del  Rio  Doce 
district  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  "Health  Clubs"  on  the  linos 
of  the  ones  which  have  met  with  such 
great  success  in  other  districts. 

Chile.  The  first  itinerant  school  to 
be  used  in  the  war  on  illiteracy  has 
just  been  formed  in  the  southern 
districts. 

Egypt.  From  1922  to  1947,  the  number 
of  university  students  in  Egypt  in- 
creased from  3,000  to  21,000.  not  count- 
ing the  17,500  students  at  the  Moham- 
medan  University  of  El.  Azhor. 

Urcat  Britain.  The  working  party 
sot  up  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
to  advise  on  the  steps  necessary  to 
secure  enough  women  candidates  for 
training  as  teachers,  reported  in  July 
that  thousands  more  women  teachers 
will  be  wanted  each  year,  but  that 
teaching  does  not  now  attract  so  high 
a  proportion  of  the  very  able  as  it  did 
20  years  ago. 

Hungary.  In  order  to  give  young 
talented  workers  an  opportunity  of 
choosing  an  intellectual  career,  special 
one-year  courses  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  32  have  been 
organized. 

Japan.  Steps  were  taken  in  April,  on 
the  initiative  of  Unesco  to  establish 
a  book  exchange  center  in  Japan. 

Luxemburg.  A  new  auxiliary  voca- 
tional guidance,  under  the  title  of 
"preorientation  professionnelle".  has 
been  set  up  by  a  decree  of  February 
2nd. 

Pakistan.  The  provincial  government 
of  the  West  Punjab  has  completed  its 
five-year  plan  for  the  opening  of  1,200 
new  primary  schools  every  year,  800 
for  boys  and  400  for  girls. 

Spain.  Costs  having  greatly  in- 
creased, the  Ministry  of  National 
Education  has  raised  its  grant-in-aid 
for  a  classroom  built  by  municipal  or 
private  enterprise  to  40,000  pesetas, 
provided  that  such  classroom  form 
part  of  a  public,  national  school. 
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BOYS    GET    THIN    DEAL 

PRINCIPAL    McFADYEN    SAYS 


"We  are  Riving  the  boys  a  thin  deal" 
in  most  high  schools. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Henry  ('. 
McFadyen,  principal  of  the  Albemarle 
Higli  School  who  writes  an  article  for 
the  Wilmington  Star-News  (January 
8 1  recalling  bis  school  clays  with  his 
brst  "man  teacher".  (Ed.  Note:  This 
article  found  after  our  editorial  com- 
ment in  this  issue  was  written. ) 

Principal  McFadyen's  article  is 
worth   repeating  here  : 

Twenty-four  years  ago  my  family 
moved  away  from  the  small  town  in 
Texas  where  I  had  grown  up.  I  was 
fourteen  and  had  just  completed  the 
eighth   grade. 

A  week  ago  I  went  back  for  the 
first  time.  An  old  friend  ami  I  drove 
around  looking  over  all  the  places  I 
remembered.  We  talked  of  school  and 
the  teachers  we  used  to  have.  I  was 
a  little  surprised  that  I  could  recall 
only  two.  One  of  them  was  a  man. 
"What  ever  become  of  Shoffner  Ster- 
ling?"  I   asked. 

Shoffner  Sterling  was  a  young  man 
right  out  of  the  University  of  Texas 
who  came  to  teach  us  kids  in  the 
seventh  grade.  He  was  the  first  man 
teacher  we  boys  had  ever  had.  He  was 
handsome.  Even  a  messy  seventh  grade 
boy  could  see  that.  He  wore  stylish 
clothes,  but  we  did  not  hold  that 
against  him.  We  knew  that  he  had 
been  a  star  hurdler  at  the  university, 
and  he  could  drive  under  a  basketball 
goal  and  shoot  baskets  over  his  head. 
He  also  kirew  how  to  teach  arithmetic, 
but  this  we  considered  a  minor  accom- 
plishment. We  admired  and  worshipped 
him  because  he  was  a  manly  man,  the 
kind  of  a  man  a  boy  might  some  day 
like  to  become.  Mr.  Sterling  would 
have  looked  just  right  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  but  here 
be  was  teaching  us  how  to  kick  a 
football. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  boys  were  good 
judges  of  character.  Shoffner  Sterling 
left  that  town  to  teach  in  a  larger 
community.  Before  many  years  a 
creeping  arthritis  began  to  harden  his 
joints.  The  last  six  years  of  his  life 
he  was  virtually  unable  to  move.  Yet 
he  had  so  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  community 
that  every  afternoon  of  this  six  help- 
less years  there  were  three  people  on 
hand  to  play  games  with  him  to  help 
him  pass  the  time.  He  liked  to  play 
cards  and  monopoly  and  such  games, 
and  the  folks  in  town  knew  it.  They 
worked  out  a  schedule,  to  make  sure 
that  on  every  afternoon  Shoffner 
Sterling  had   company. 

I  would  like  for  my  boys  to  be 
exposed  to  some  men  like  that  about 
the  time  they  reach  the  seventh  grade 
and  periodically  thereafter.  I  have  no 
objection    to    their    being    exposed    to 


some  good  women  teachers  either,  but 
I  don't  have  to  worry  about  that.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  women  in  the  schools. 
Dp  until  a  boy  is  about  twelve,  I  don't 
think  it  matters  much  that  he  is  taught 
entirely  by  women.  I  rather  think  that 
men  lack  the  kind  of  patience  needed 
(o  work  with  younger  children  any- 
way. But  from  the  time  that  it  dawns 
on  a  boy  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  man 
someday.  I  think  he  needs  to  come  in 
contact  with  men  at  least  half  the  time. 

It  will  be  all  right  if  he  forgets  most 
of  what  they  try  to  teach  him.  The 
important  thing  is  that  he  will  have 
before  him  frequently  a  living  example 
of  a  decent  manly  man.  The  way  things 
are  now.  about  the  best  I  can  hope  for 
when  my  boys  get  to  high  school  is 
that  they  will  be  exposed  to  men  about 
a  quarter  of  the  time. 

I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  to  get 
more  men  in  the  school  business.  All 
I  know  is  that  in  most  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  schools,  we  are  giving  the  boys 
a  thin  deal  in  this  respect,  and  the 
girls  too  I  suspect,  for  just  about  every 
girl  is  going  to  wind  up  living  with  one 
of  the  critters.  The  girls  too  might  wel- 
come a  chance  to  see  what  men  are  like. 


Burlington  Schools 
Feed  5,000  Daily 

Burlington's  10  city  schools  feed  more 
than  5  000  students  each  day  at  a  cost 
of  from  10  cents  to  not  more  than  25 
cents  per  meal. 

Total  spent  last  year  on  this  school 
lunch  program  was  $209,293.  The  Fed- 
eral government  contributed  an  addi- 
tional $32,189  worth  of  food,  which  in- 
cluded cheese,  butter,  peanut  butter, 
canned  peaches,  potatoes,  dried  milk, 
dried  eggs,  canned  tomatoes,  tomato 
paste,  honey,  orange  juice,  dried  apples 
and  fresh  apples. 

Typical  meals  were :  turnip  greens, 
cheese,  blackeyed  peas  and  an  apple; 
barbecue  beef  in  a  hot  bun,  cabbage. 
beets,  peanut  butter  and  peach  cobbler; 
roast  beef  with  rice  and  gravy,  candied 
yams,  sliced  pear  salad  with  grated 
cheese  and  orange  juice. 

The  managers  of  each  lunch  room 
have  been  selected  for  their  knowledge 
of  food  and  nutrition  and  their  ability 
in  cafeteria  management.  Menus  at 
each  school  are  prepared  a  week  in 
advance  and  submitted  to  a  central 
menu  approval  center. 

Burlington  cafeterias,  it  is  stated, 
are  more  than  just  dining  halls ;  they 
are  also  training  centers  for  good 
manners  and  for  the  development  of 
good  food  habits. 


FHA  Increases  Membership 

Membership  in-  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  increased  from 
9.529  in  1948  to  12,076  in  1949.  it  is 
learned  from  a  recent  report  made  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Ferguson,  State  FHA 
Adviser  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

FHA  is  an  organization  composed  of. 
girls  who  are  taking  homemaking  sub- 
jects in  high  school. 

This  year,  Mrs.  Ferguson  reports, 
there  are  ."14  chapters,  70  more  than 
was  the  case  a   year  ago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
FHA  Convention  will  be  held  at  Hugh 
Morson  High  School.  Raleigh,  on  April 
15.  1950.  The  National  Convention  is 
scheduled  for  June  2.8-30  at  Kansas 
City,   Missouri. 


Teachers'  Journal 
Receives  Praise 

•'The  titling  and  the  accompanying 
artwork  are  superb".  "Page  nine  is 
perfect."  "Your  artist  has  fitted  the 
lettering  (for  titles  to  articles)  so  well 
to  I  lie  subject  matter  and  tone  of  the 
articles  as  to  produce  a  symphony  in 
print."  "I  salute  most  sincerely  the 
entire  editorial  staff  and  the  staff 
artist." 

With  the  above  praises  and  more, 
Dr.  Francis  S.  Chase.  Director,  Rural 
Editorial  Service.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, wrote  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Dr. 
Abrams.  Editor  and  Associate  Editor 
of  Xortli  Carolina  Education,  in  com- 
mendation of  the  December  number  of 
the  official  organ  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association. 

"I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  an  issue 
of  an  education  journal  which  comes 
closer  to  my  idea  of  what  a  State  teach- 
ers' association  journal  should  be  and 
do."   Dr.  Chase  wrote. 

"Analysis  of  your  contents  shows  that 
you  have  a  leading  article  on  an  im- 
portant issue  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  teachers  ;  a  helpful  discussion 
on  the  use  of  a  new  teaching  tool  with 
applications  to  many  subjects;  a  valu- 
able summary  of  research  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  which  should  be  helpful 
to  all  teachers ;  and  pointed  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  administration, 
and  in-service  education. 

"The  issue  also  contains  stimulating 
overviews  of  what  is  going  on  in  edu- 
cation and  of  the  work  of  professional 
association.  All  of  this  is  topped  off 
with  hard-hitting,  timely  editorials; 
and  the  whole  is  served  up  with  a  dash 
of  humor  and  in  a  form  so  appealing 
that  I  want  to  quit  work  for  the  day 
and  read  the  entire  issue." 


FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 
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WARREN    REPORTS    ON 

REHABILITATION    PROGRAM 


During  the  past  school  year,  2,250 
disabled  men  and  women  were  rehabili- 
tated into  gainful  employment  by  the 
North  Carolina  agency  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  disabled  civilians. 

The  announcement  came  from 
Charles  H.  Warren.  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  at  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Of  those  rehabilitated.  Mr.  Warren 
stated.  594  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  services  were  started  and  1.058 
had  never  worked  or  had  worked  only 
part-time.  The  annual  rate  of  earnings 
of  the  rehabilitated  group  was  increased 
from  $411.32  before  rehabilitation  to 
$2,077.92  after  rehabilitation.  The  Fed- 
eral government  paid  $518,840.72  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  States'  program  ; 
the  State,  $301,090.40. 


County 

Rehabilitated 

Service 

Alamance 

.  25 

54 

.     6 

9 

3 

6 

Anson .... 

1 

8 

Ashe    .. 

13 

13 

Avery  

.....  19 

22 

Beaufort  

8 

35 

Bertie   

16 

2 

Bladen      

13 

30 

Brunswick 

8 

12 

Buncombe 

149 

161 

Burke  

19 

23 

Cabarrus  

30 

23 

Caldwell  

21 

25 

Camden 

6 

0 

1 

11 

6 

3 

Catawba 

32 

13 

Chatham    

12 

7 

( 'herokee 

19 

G 

Chowan 

11 

0 

Clay  ... 

14 

2 

Cleveland  

44 

29 

Columbus  

25 

43 

n 

39 

Cumberland 

15 

31 

<  'urrituck  .; 

2 

3 

Dare    

2 

0 

Davidson    

25 

10 

Davie 

12 

12 

Duplin .,— 

15 

20 

Durham    

72 

114 

Edgecombe 

22 

10 

Forsyth  

71 

37 

Franklin  

11 

G 

Gaston  

59 

31 

Gates  

— .     6 

3 

Graham  

8 

2 

Granville 

10 

34 

Greene  

7 

5 

Guilford 

.112 

151 

Halifax 

10 

13 

Harnett 

13 

26 

Haywood  

25 

6 

A  "rehabilitation,"  Warren  explain- 
ed, is  recorded  only  after  the  disabled 
person  has  been  brought  to  a  working 
condition,  placed  on  a  suitable  job,  and 
lias  made  good  on  that  job.  In  addition 
to  the  completed  record  of  2  259  rehab- 
ilitations, 1.911  other  disabled  were 
placed  on  jobs  for  observation  pending 
expressions  of  mutual  satisfaction  by 
the  employee  and  the  employer.  Tart 
of  these  had  been  rehabilitated  to  the 
point  where  they  were  awaiting  suit- 
able employment.  At  the  year's  end. 
an  additional  1.289  disabled  men  and 
women  were  receiving  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Services  and  many  more 
were  awaiting  the  start  of  services. 

Following  is  a  county-by-county  re- 
port   on    rehabilitations   for   1949 : 


County  Rehabilitated 

Henderson 26 

Hertford    15 

Hoke  17 

Hyde  ..     2 

Iredell  ....  .      32 

Jackson  ... ..' 18 

Johnston 22 

Jones 0 

Lee ....  12 

Lenoir  _ 23 

Lincoln  86 

McDowell  ... 9 

Macon  .'.! 18 

Madison    30 

Martin    IL~—  12 

Mecklenburg  145 

Mitchell 8 

Montgomery ......     7 

Moore   18 

Nash    :.. 23 

New  Hanover 7G 

Northampton  12 

Onslow   13 

Orange 17 

Pamlico    8 

Pasquotank   29 

Pender    16 

Perquimans  9 

Person    9 

Pitt    56 

Polk    ...  ....  12 

Randolph   7 

Richmond 18 

Robeson 35 

Rockingham    16 

Rowan 48 

Rutherford    37 

Scotland  ....: 7 

Sampson  ....  16 

Stanly  7 

Stokes  7 

Surry 25 

Swain  18 

Transylvania  18 


4 

20 

107 
15 

10 
16 
11 
71 

4 
28 

8 
16 
11 
32 


Leadership  Institute 
Is  Announced 

Education  association  leaders  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcements  of  the 
fifth  annual  Institute  of  Organization 
Leadership  sponsored  by  The  American 
University  and  the  National  Education' 
Association  July  24-August  18  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Institute,  which  is  limited  to 
100  students,  is  an  intensive  university 
course  to  train  officers  of  local,  state 
and  national  educational  groups  in  the 
work  of  The  Victory  Action  Program 
and  of  united  education  associations. 
Formal  class  study  is  combined  with 
conferences  ami  meetings  with  national 
leaders. 

Known  as  the  "West  Point  of  Organ- 
izational Leadership,"  the  Institute  fea- 
tures training  in  journalism,  public 
speaking,  parliamentary  law,  public  re- 
lations, planning,  school  law,  and  the 
history,  structure,  program,  and  prob- 
lems of  local,  state  and  national  educa- 
tion associations. 

The  staff  includes  selected  teachers, 
NEA  staff  members  and  officers,  and 
national  leaders.  Consultation  periods 
with  the  staff  and  others  will  be  a 
special  feature  of  the  Institute.  Edu- 
cational trips  and  historic  pilgrimages 
around  the  Nation's  capital  and  adjac- 
ent areas  are  a  part  of  the  Institute 
program. 

Membership  in  the  Institute  is  open 
to  officers  of  local  and  state  asssocia- 
tions,  classroom  teacher  groups,  Future 
Teachers  of  America  sponsors,  and 
presidents-elect  of  college  chapters,  and 
others  who  wish  to  prepare  for  leader- 
ship in  educational  organizations. 

Application  blanks  and  additional 
information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  Dr.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan.  Editor, 
NEA  Journal,  1201  10th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


County  Rehabilitated 

Tyrrell    4 

Union 26 

Vance   .. 14 

Wake    95 

Warren  9 

Washington  5 

Watauga 7 

Wayne 25 

Wilkes    32 

Wilson 30 

Yadkin 7 

Yancey   24 

Total 2,272 


1 
12 
9 

145 
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North  Carolina  Ranks 
High  in  Teacher  Training 

North  Carolina  ranks  seventh  from 
the  top  in  the  number  of  teachers  hold- 
ing Bachelor's  or  higher  degrees, 
according  to  figures  recently  released 
by  the  Research  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional   Education    Association. 

Bachelor's  degrees  were  held  by 
72.0%  of  North  Carolina  teachers  and 
3.5%  held  higher  degrees.  Tar  Heel 
teachers  ranked  first  in  percentage 
holding  Bachelor's  degrees:  however, 
teachers  in  most  other  states  out- 
ranked them  in  holding  degrees  higher 
than   Bachelor's. 

With  60.0%  Bachelor's  and  24. 8 
Master's  or  higher  degrees,  Arizona 
leads  the  48  states,  in  percentage  of 
teachers  holding  college  degrees. 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  with  total  per- 
centages of  79.2  ami  78.4.  respectively, 
of  teachers  holding  college  degrees, 
ranked  second  and  third.  California 
ranked  fourth  in  percentage  of  degrees 
held.  77.0  and  first  (52.0  per  cent)  in 
teachers  holding  Master's  degrees  or 
higher. 

Average  for  the  nation  is  59.4  per 
cent  with  college  degrees — 44.3%  with 
Bachelor's  and  15.1%  with  Master's  or 


5,300  NEW  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

NEEDED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  REPORTS 

High  School  Teachers  in  Over-Supply 


." 


igher  degrees. 


Highsmith  Announces 
Supervisors'  Conference 

A  State-wide  Supervisors'  Conference 
in  Raleigh,  March  7.  from  10:30  a.m. 
to  12:00  noon,  March  9,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith.  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the 
program  and,  it  is  expected  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  state's  school  supervisors 
of  instruction  will  be  present,  Dr.  High- 
smith  said.  "We  have  just  completed 
a  series  of  district  conferences,  and  at 
each  of  these  meetings  the  supervisors 
voted  for  the  Statewide  Conference. 

"There  are  now  more  than  250  super- 
visors employed  in  the  county  and  city 
units.  This  was  made  possible  by  action 
of  the  1949  General  Assembly  which 
authorized  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  allot  and  pay  from  State 
funds  such  personnel. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  forward 
steps  taken  by  the  State  in  public  edu- 
cation in  recent  years."  Dr.  Highsmith 
stated.  "In  my  opinion,  the  results  of 
the  program  we  are  initiating  this  year 
by  the  employment  of  these  school 
people  will  be  far  reaching.  We  are 
looking  to  a  much  improved  instruc- 
tional program  in  our  schools  in  the 
immediate  years  ahead." 


With  North  Carolina  elementary 
school  enrollments  expected  to  increase 
yearly  until  1957-58  when  around 
159.000  more  pupils  may  be  in  school 
than  in  1948-49,  5.300  new  teachers  may 
be  needed  during  the  9-year  period. 
Brunswick  A.  Bagdon,  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
South,  reported  today  in  announcing 
the  release  of  a  nation-wide  study. 
"Employment  Outlook  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Teachers." 

The  study,  made  by  the  Bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  in  consultation  with  State 
Departments  of  Education  and  teach- 
ers' associations,  pointed  out  that  in 
addition,  over  500  teachers  are  needed 
annually  to  replace  those  withdrawing 
from  the  profession.  Greatest  shortage 
is  in  the  rural,  white,  elementary 
schools. 

While  the  shortage  of  white  elemen- 
tary teachers  remains  acute,  the  supply 
of  Negro  teachers  exceeds  the  demand 
in  most  localities.  Four  hundred  fifty- 
six  Negro  students  completed  elemen- 
tary teacher-training  last  year.  The 
replacement  rate  is  much  lower  for 
Negro  than  for  white  teachers  and  con- 
siderable competition  for  positions  is 
expected  during  the  next  few  years. 

At  present  secondary  teachers  are 
needed  chiefly  as  replacements  for 
those  leaving  the  profession  and  for 
some  of  those  employed  on  emergency 
certificates.  The  1949  supply  from 
North  Carolina  colleges  was  over  2.000. 
The  outlook  is  for  an  over-all  surplus 
of  high  school  teachers  at  least  for 
several  years.  Starting  about  1953  high 
school  enrollments  are  expected  to 
increase  yearly.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  62.000  more  pupils  may  be  in 
high  schools  in  1960  than  in  1948. 
Assuming  a  ratio  of  25  pupils  per 
teacher  this  gain  would  require  a  third 
more  teachers  than  were  employed  in 
V48-49. 

Nation-wide,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  S00  000  new  elementary  teachers 
will  he  needed  in  the  10-year  period 
1040-:™  through  1958-59.  It  appears 
unlike' y  that  enough  adequately  train- 
ed elementary  teachers  will  enter  the 
profession  in  the  next  few  years  in 
all   States  to  meet  the   rising  demand. 

The  number  of  new  teachers  re- 
quired annually  will  be  greatest  about 
1953,  when  over  40  000  may  he  needed 
to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  enroll- 


ments. In  addition,  an  even  greater 
number  will  he  required  to  replace 
teachers  leaving  the  profession.  On 
the  hasis  of  a  conservative  rate  of 
7  i>ercent.  it  is  estimated  that  about 
560,000  elementary  teachers  will  lie 
needed  as  replacements  in  the  next 
10  years. 

In  most  States,  an  oversupply  of 
high  school  teachers  is  developing  and 
may  continue  for  at  least  a  few  years. 
The  1949  supply  exceeded  the  annual 
demand  anticipated  during  the  next 
few  years  by  at  least  40,000.  Enroll- 
ments in-  grades  9  to  12  are  exacted 
to  decline  until  1952,  rise  slowly  for 
the  following  three  years,  and  then 
increase  rapidly  to  ahout  1961  or  1962. 
These  are  the  developments  antici- 
pated in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In 
individual  States,  the  trends  will  he 
somewhat   different. 

The  puhlished  report  contains  dafa 
for  each  State  on  the  employment  out- 
look, certification  retpiirements.  and 
earnings.  It  was  prepared  for  use  in 
vocational  counseling  of  veterans  and 
others  considering  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  or  course  of  training. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  report  and 
an  accompanying  wall  chart  suitable 
for  use  on  a  bulletin  board  may  he 
obtained  from  the  Regional  Office  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1020  Grant 
Building.  Forsyth  and  Walton  Streets, 
Atlanta  3,  Georgia.  Copies  of  the  entire 
S9-page  report.  Bulletin  No.  972.  "Em- 
ployment Outlook  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Teachers  "  may  be 
purchased  for  35  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25.  D.  C. 


Prophet  of  Doom 

We  are  living  in  a  lying  and 
decadent  age. 

"Youth  is  corrupt,  lacking  in 
respect  for  elders,  impatient  of  re- 
straint. Age-old  truth  is  doubted, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  fathers 
questioned.  The  signs  of  the  time 
forecast  the  destruction  of  the 
world  at  an  early  date,  and  the  end 
of  time." 

The  above,  by  the  way,  is  an 
inscription  on  an  ancient  Egyptian 
tomb! 
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BULLETIN  PICKS  STATE'S  TEN 

MAJOR  EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS  OF  1949 


Following  the  example  set  by  Edu- 
cator's Washington  Dispatch  in  picking 
the  Ten  Major  Educational  Events  of 
1949  for  the  Nation,  (See  elsewhere 
this  number),  the  Bulletin  has  selected 
the  teir  major  educational  events  of 
1949  for  North  Carolina.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Although  dated  December,  1948, 
the  Report  of  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission which  was  submitted  to  former 
Governor  Cherry  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1949.  The  Commission 
recommended  improvements  in  public 
education,  many  of  which  were  enacted 
into  law. 

2.  Increase  in  State  funds  for  oper- 
ating the  schools  to  nearly  $90  million. 
an  increase  of  $22  million  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

3.  Provision  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949  for  substantial  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  all  school  personnel,  the 
average  for  teachers  from  $2,235  to 
$2,494   annually. 

4.  The    $50    million   in    funds    for    a 


Coops  Sponsor 
Essay  Contest 


Rural  boys  and  girls  of  North 
Carolina  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  own  views  "in  the  1950  Coopera- 
tive Essay  Contest,"  and  to  win  prizes 
ranging  from  $10  to  $100  plus  a  one- 
year  tuition  scholarship  to  any  North 
Carolina  or  South  Carolina  college. 
State  Superintendent  Erwin  has  en- 
dorsed  the   contest. 

This  contest  which  has  for  its  sub- 
ject "My  Part  in  the  Farm  Program  of 
Tomorrow"  is  sponsored  annually  by 
the  N.  C.  Cotton  Growers  Association 
and  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange. 
The  title  for  this  year  was  selected 
from  a  list  of  titles  submitted  by  county 
agents,  home  demonstration  agents, 
agriculture  teachers,  home  economic 
teachers,  and  rural  high  school 
principals. 

Prizes  for  best  essays  include  a 
year's  college  scholarship,  and  more 
than  $1,000  in  cash  awards  to  county, 
district  and  State  winners.  The  contest 
opened   this  month. 

In  giving  endorsement  to  the  contest. 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
stated :  "I  hope  very  much  that  many 
of  our  high  school  students  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  1950  contest.  The  sub- 
ject which  has  been  selected  this  year 
should  give  rural  boys  and  girls  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  in 
a  very  personal  way." 


school  building  program  to  be  expended 
under  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  The  impetus  given  to  the  school- 
health  program  by  an  appropriation  of 
$550,000.  with  additional  funds  to  be 
allotted  to  the  program  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

6.  Authorization  for  a  State  plan  of 
insurance  on  public  school  buildings  to 
he  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

7.  Authorization  and  employment  of 
supervisors  and  directors  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  instruc- 
tional program. 

8.  The  Nash  County  school  bus  acci- 
dent in  which  seven  children  were  kill- 
ed and  the  subsequent  inspection  of  all 
school  busses  in  the  State. 

9.  The  road  bond  issue  and  what  im- 
proved rural  roads  will  mean  to  rural 
schools  in  better  transportation  and 
better  schools. 

10.  The  approval  by  the  State  of  the 
Regional  plan  of  education. 


Nation's  Population 
Gets  Older 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  getting  older,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reveal.  Percentages  of  younger 
age  persons  tend  to  decrease  as  older 
age  persons  increase. 

In  1900,  Labor  statistics  show,  12.1 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  popidation  was 
under  five  years  of  age.  By  1940,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  in  this 
group  decreased  to  8  per  cent. 

Persons  over  65  years  of  age,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  represented  4.1  per 
cent  of  the  1900  population,  had  in- 
creased to  6.8  per  cent  of  the  1940  popu- 
lation. 

Assuming  that  medium  trends  of  fer- 
tility and  mortality  continue  and  no 
immigration  after  July  1,  1945,  Labor 
Statistics  forecast  7  per  cent  under  five 
population  in  1960,  6.5  per  cent  in  1980, 
and  6.0  per  cent  in  2000.  Percentages  in 
the  65  and  over  age  group  are  forecast 
as  9.2  per  cent  in  1960,  11.6  per  cent  in 
1980  and  13.2  per  cent  in  2000. 

Percentage  in  the  20  to  44  age  group, 
which  rose,  according  to  Labor  Sta- 
tistics,  from  37.8  per  cent  in  1900  to 

39.0  in  1940,  are  expected  to  decrease 
to  36.3  per  cent  in  1960,  whereas  the  per- 
centage in  the  45  to  64  age  group  con- 
tinues to  rise  from  13.7  per  cent  in  1900, 

16.1  per  cent  in  1920,  19.7  per  cent  in 
1940,  22.6  per  cent  in  1960,  24.2  per  cent 
in  1980,  and  26.5  per  cent  in  2000. 


"Old  Schools"  Cause 
State  Board's  Headache 

One  of  the  chief  headaches  of  the 
State  Board  in  making  allottments 
from  the  $50  million  School  Plant 
Improvement  Fund  is  concerned  with 
consolidation. 

Many  school  buildings,  erected  many 
years  ago  and  which  have  been  the 
center  of  the  community  for  genera- 
tions, are  not  quite  justified  under 
modern  concepts  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  larger  community.  Pride  in  local 
instututions  has  caused  many  com- 
munities, it  is  stated  by  State  officials, 
to  want  to  add  to  an  old  building,  thus 
continuing  the  outmoded  type  of  archi- 
tecture, when  a  new  site  upon  which  a 
modern  building  should  be  erected 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and 
much  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
present    day   educational   needs. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a 
good  way  to  break  down  some  of  this 
opposition  to  the  "better"  building  pro- 
gram would  be  to  show  these  people 
who  favor  retaining  old  plants  some 
of  the  newer  plans  of  buildings,  de- 
signed for  their  functional  use.  One 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  field  of  school  building 
planning,  one  official  stated,  was  the 
School  Planning  Institute  held  last  fall 
at  State  College.  At  this  conference, 
architects  and  superintendents  were 
given  the  very  latest  information  re- 
garding the  design  of  school  buildings. 

PTA  President  Points 
Out  Need  for  "More" 

In  the  January  number  of  North, 
Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin,  Rus- 
sel  M.  Grumman,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  has  enumerated  a  few 
"must  mores"  to  balance  and  fill  the 
needs  of  millions  of  children  now  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

"The  United  States  is  richer  in 
children  now  than  in  any  other  period 
of  its  history,"  Mr.  Grumman  states. 
"We  have  46  million  children  under 
18  years  of  age." 

"Our  services  to  them  have  not  kept 
pace  with  their  needs. 

"We  must  have  more  and  better 
houses,  hospitals,  health  centers, 
schools,  playgrounds,  and  other 
facilities. 

"We  must  have  more  and  better 
teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, and  other  skilled  workers. 

"We  must  have  more  parents  who 
understand  how  children  grow  physi- 
cally, mentally,  emotionally  and  in 
social  responsibility." 
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Dr.  Erwin  Appointed 
Consultant  to  TV  A 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  has  been 
named  on  a  panel  of  consultants  for  the 
Training  and  Educational  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Auth- 
ority. 

Six  other  distinguished  educators 
named  to  the  TVA  Panel  are :  Dr.  A. 
J.  Brambaugh,  Associate  Director  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education ; 
Dr.  Doak  S.  Campbell,  President  of 
Florida  State  University ;  Dr.  Hollis  L. 
Caswell,  Professor  of  School  Adminis- 
tration at  Columbia  University ;  Dr. 
Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Educational  Ad- 
viser to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; Dr.  Maurice  F.  Seay.  Dean,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky ;  and  Dr.  John  D. 
Williams,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Panel 
was  to  select  a  person  as  Chief,  Train- 
ing and  Educational  Relations  Branch 
of  TVA.  This  was  done  at  a  meeting 
held  January  6. 


Miss  Proctor  Goes 
to  Peabody  College 

Reba  A.  Proctor.  Associate  State 
Supervisor  in  the  Division-  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  left  February  1,  for 
Peabody  College,  where  she  resumed 
work  toward  her  master's  degree. 

Miss  Proctor  came  with  the  Depart- 
ment a  year  ago  from  Pitt  County 
where  she  was  supervisor  to  replace 
Julia  A.  Wetherington  who  was  grant- 
ed a  leave  of  absence  to  spend  a  year 
as  Specialist  in  Elementary  Education' 
in  the  American  Zone  in  Germany. 
Miss  Wetherington  returned  to  her 
position  with  the  Department  on 
February  1. 


Bookman  Changes  Jobs 

W.  G.  Privette,  North  Carolina  rep- 
resentative of  the  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  past  13 
years,  recently  became  the  State's  rep- 
resentative of  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
New  York  publishers  of  high  school 
and  college  texts. 

Before  going  with  the  Charles  E. 
Merrill  Co..  Mr.  Privette  was  with  the 
American  Book  Co.,  for  18  years.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Beaufort  County  Schools  and  principal 
of  the  Kinston  High  School. 

Mr.  Privette's  home  is  at  Chapel  Hill. 


FREE  GAMES 

School  games  and  performance^ 
are  free  to  all  comers  in  Clayton^ 
Mo. — and  have  been  free  since' 
1947.  Two  years  after  deciding  to 
"throw  away  the  gate,"  Clayton1 
hoard  of  education  is  still  pleased 
with  this  unique  experiment  in 
out-of-class  activities.  Supt.  John 
L.  Bracken  explains:  "Taxpayers 
buy  the  fields,  construct  gymnasi- 
ums and  auditoiiums,  and  pay  sal- 
aries of  coaches  and  directors.  Is 
it  fair,  when  the  school  has  devel- 
oped skilled  performers,  to  send 
word  to  the  tax-payers:  'We  have 
some  excellent  performers.  If  you'll 
give  75  cents  more,  we'll  let  you 
look  at  them'?" 

He  adds:  "The  results?  Bigger 
crowds  than  ever  before.  And  some 
of  the  undesirable  tension  is  off. 
The  Clayton  high  school  football 
team  just  completed  the  season, 
undefeated   and  untied." 

Under  the  Clayton  plan,  the 
board  of  education  buys  uniforms, 
pays  officials,  purchases  grease 
paint.  Only  exceptions  are  student 
money-raising  affairs  or  cases  in 
which  teachers  feel  that  balancing 
a  budget  is  desirable  student  ex- 
perience. Such  exceptions  number 
about  3  a  year. 
— Educator's    Washington    Dispatch 


GM  to  Hold  Auto  Institute 

General  Motors  Institute,  central 
training  agency  for  General  Motors, 
has  announced  its  Auto  Mechanics 
Teacher  Training  Program  in  two  sec- 
tions for  the  summer  of  1950.  The 
courses,  for  college  and  high  school 
instructors  of  auto  mechanics  and  serv- 
ice subjects,  will  run  from  June  26  to 
July  21  and  from  July  24  to  August  18. 

Throughout  the  program  current  mod- 
els of  Chevrolets,  Pontiacs,  Oldsmo- 
biles,  Buicks,  Cadillacs,  GMC  Trucks 
and  Detroit  Diesel  engines  are  avail- 
able for  use  as  instructional  aids  and 
trips  to  General  Motors  plants  and 
laboratories  are  so  coordinated  as  to 
make  them  an  integral  part  of  the 
program. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
Dynaflow  and  Hydramatic  transmis- 
sions and  late  developments  in  such 
things  as  instruction  methods  and  pro- 
cedure ;  car  and  truck  specifications 
and  adjustments;  gasoline  and  Diesel 
engines;  bodies,  maintenance  tools  and 
procedures ;  service  operation  and 
equipment  and  the  automobile  business 
and    vocational   guidance. 

Tuition  for  the  entire  course  will  be 
.$40.00.  Board  and  room  may  be  had 
at  approximately  $20.00  a  week.  Appli- 
cation for  enrollment  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Registrar,  General 
Motors   Institute,   Flint.   Michigan. 


BUSINESS  MAN  PROPOSES  PUBLIC 

RELATIONS  PROGRAM  FOR  INFORMING 

PEOPLE  ABOUT  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 


Timid  capital  can  be  induced  to 
come  forth  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  education  only  through  a  public 
relations  program,  organized  and  oper- 
ated intensely  on  national,  state-wide 
and  local  bases.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Roy  J.  Beard,  President  of  the  Star 
Engraving  Company,  Houston,  Texas. 

"Such  a  program  will  cost  the 
teachers  of  America  a  million  dollars 
or  more  per  year,"  Mr.  Beard  says, 
"but  within  five  years  it  will  be  repaid 
in  increased  facilities  and  salaries  a 
hundred  fold.  You  pay  for  what  you 
need  in  your  business,  whether  you  get 
it  or   not." 

Mr.  Beard's  proposal  was  made  after 
hearing  statements  from  five  promi- 
nent Americans  as  to  the  needs  of 
education.  These  statements  are  : 

1.  "Discovery  of  atomic  energy  has 
made  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  one 
world." — Dr.  A.  J.  Stoddard,  Superin- 
tendent in  Los  Angeles. 


2.  "Advancing  technology  has 
brought  Cairo  closer  than  the  post 
office  once  was.  Educational  processes 
of  a  generation  ago  are  as  antiquated 
as  the  bustles  of  yesteryear." — Dr.  R. 
H.  Montgomery,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Texas. 

3.  "We  must  have  more  and  better 
trained  teachers,  more  and  better  facil- 
ities, administrators  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  earnings  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  heading  institutions  of 
comparable  size."  —  Warine  Walker, 
Vice-President,  Texas  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

4.  "We  need  to  double  our  national 
educational  expenditures  to  about  eight 
billion." — Orma  Mowrey,  Vice-Rresi- 
rlent,  N.E.A. 

5.  "A  conservative  estimate  indicates 
that  a  school  building  program  of  one 
billion  dollars  per  year  for  the  next 
ten  years  will  barely  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements." — Senator  Hubert 
II.   Humphrey   of  Minnesota. 


FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  (FIFTY 
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President  Truman 
Again  Urges  Federal 
Aid  to  Education 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1950.  President  Truman  again 
urged  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

"We  must  take  immediate  steps," 
the  President  said,  "to  strengthen  our 
educational  system.  In  many  parts  of 
our  country,  young  people  are  handi- 
capped for  life  because  of  a  poor 
educution.  The  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age,  coupled 
with  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers, 
makes  this  problem  more  critical  each 
year.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  no  longer  delay  in  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  the  states  so  that 
they  can  mantain  adequate  schools." 

On  January  9,  in  his  Budget  Message, 
the  President  pointed  out  the  need  for 
Federal  aid  to  be  due  primarily  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  financial  resources  of 
states  and  localities.  "Income  per 
capita  in  some  states  is  less  than  half 
as  great  as  in  others."  he  said.  "The 
importance  of  this  need  requires  that 
we  provide  substantial  Federal  assis- 
tance to  states  for  general  educational 
purposes  and  for  certain  other  impor- 
tant programs  in  this  field." 

The  budget  submitted  includes  $290 
million  for  beginning  this  aid  in  1951. 

Biology  Teachers  Elect 
Weaver  as  President 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver,  Director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Resource-Use  Edu- 
cation Commission,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Biology  Teachers  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  City  recently. 

Dr.  Weaver,  a  member  of  the  staff 
<if  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
since  February,  1947,  served  as  Vice- 
President  last  year  and  will  plan  the 
program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  1950  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land. He  has  also  served  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Nature 
Study  Society  since  1943  which  meets 
with    the   Association  each  year. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Dr.  Weaver 
has  served  on  the  faculties  at  Dart- 
mouth College  and  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  Plymouth  Teachers 
College  and  the  Lost  River  Nature 
Camp,  and  as  Director  of  the  Audubon 
Nature  Center  in  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut for  the  three  years  prior  to  coming 
to  North  Carolina.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  Carolina  Bird  Club,  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
since  coming  to  the  State. 


N.C.E.A.  Meets  March  9-11 

Annual  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association  will  be 
held  in  Raleigh,  March  9-11,  it  is 
announced  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Ethel   Perkins  Edwards. 

All  general  meetings  will  be  in  the 
Municipal  Auditorium.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  annual  conference  has  been 
held  in  Raleigh  in  several  years. 
Recent  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Asheville. 

Feature  speakers  this  year  are :  Dr. 
A.  D.  Holt,  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Tennessee  Education  Associa- 
tion ;  Dr.  R.  H.  Montgomery,  Graduate 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 
Texas ;  and  Dr.  Paul  Witty,  Northwest- 
ern University  Professor,  who  will 
si>eak  to  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Education. 

Mrs.  Maley  Frowns  on 
Serving  Chocolate  Milk 

Chocolate  milk  is  undesirable  for 
children  according  to  nutritionists.  And 
.so  it  is  urged  by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley, 
State  Supervisor  of  the  School  Lunch 
Program,  that  schools  not  accept  this 
type  of  milk  from  the  dairy. 

Mrs.  Maley  suggests  that  persons  hav- 
ing charge  of  purchasing  the  milk  for 
the  lunchroom  buy  only  the  plain  whole 
milk.  If  served  cold,  the  children  will 
drink  it.  The  syrup  in  the  flavored  milk, 
on  the  other  hand,  dulls  the  appetite 
and  may  cause  the  child  to  leave  a  part 
of  his  lunch  uneaten. 

Then,  too,  Mrs.  Maley  further  points 
out,  the  chocolate  adds  to  the  cost, 
which  must  be  made  up  by  higher  costs 
of  all  milk  or  less  butter  fat  in  the 
chocolate  milk.  In  order  to  serve  choco- 
late milk,  "the  school  must  have  on  file 
a  statement  from  the  dairy  certifying 
that  the  milk  at  all  times  has  a  butter- 
fat  content  of  not  less  than  3.25  per  cent. 

University  to  Offer  Master's 
Program  for  Librarians 

Beginning  with  the  Summer  Session 
of  1950  a  special  master's  program  for 
school  librarians  will  be  offered  by  the 
School  of  Library  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Chapel  Hill,  it  is  announced  by 
Dean  Susan  Grey  Akers. 

Eighteen  semester  hours  in  library 
science  approved  by  the  school  will  be 
one  of  the  requirements  for  admission. 
The  degree  will  be  Master  of  School 
Librarianship. 

Detailed  information  regarding  this 
program  may  be  obtained  from  Dean 
Akers. 


Dispatch  Selects  Top  Ten 
Educational  Events  of  1949 

Ten  major  U.  S.  educational  events 
of  1949  as  voted  by  educators  respond- 
ing to  the  Educator's  Washington  Dis- 
patch ballot : 

1.  Creation  of  the  National  Citizens 
Commission  for  the  Public  Schools, 
chairmaned  by  Time's  Roy  Larsen. 

2.  Cardinal  Spellman-Mrs.  Roosevelt 
debate  on  Federal  aid  to  education. 

3.  John  Dewey's  90th  birthday  cele- 
bration. 

4.  Report  of  the  state  governors'  edu- 
cation crisis  study  "The  Forty  Eight 
State  School  Systems." 

5.  Regional  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation— launched  in  the  South,  project- 
ed in  the  West. 

6.  Enunciation  of  policy  on  what 
schools  should  teach  during  the  cold 
war  (American  Education  and  Inter- 
national Tensions,  by  Educational  Poli- 
cies Commission). 

7.  Continued  bumper  crop  of  babies. 

8.  Defeat  of  proposed  Department  of 
Welfare,  regarded  as  a  threat  to  U.  S. 
Office  of   Education  independence. 

9.  Increased  pressure  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  education. 

10.  Creation  of  a  National  School 
Boards   Association    central   office. 

Nation's  Colleges 
Increase  Enrollment 

Enrollment  in  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  continue  to  follow  an 
upward  trend  despite  the  decreasing 
number  of  veteran  students,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  Robert  C.  Story, 
Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Story's  tabulation  shows  a  total 
of  2.456  000  students — an  increase  of 
about  2  per  cent  over  the  1948  enroll- 
ment— are  attending  higher  educational 
institutions  this  year.  Veteran  students, 
those  receiving  training  under  Public 
Laws  346  and  16,  number  856,000,  or 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  student  body, 
as  compared  with  42  per  cent  last  year. 

Men  included  70.3  per  cent  of  the 
total,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  than 
the  71.1  per  cent  composing  men  in 
1948-49. 

The  following  table  shows  these  col- 
lege records  of  the  nation  for  recent 
years : 

Year  Total  Men  % 

1941  1,263,000  765,000  60.6 

1943  738.000  274,000         37.1 

1945  926,000  360.000         38.9 

1946  2,078,000  1,418,000  68.2 

1947  2  338,000  1,659,000  71.0 

1948  2,408,000  1,712,000  71.1 

1949  2.456,000  1,728,000  70.3 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Asquisition  of  Sites; 
Limitation  Upon  Acreage 
Acquired  by  Condemnation 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
have  your  letter  of  November  17th 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  you  from 

Superintendent  of  the.... City 

Schools.  In  this  letter, asks 

your  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
City  Schools  of could  ac- 
quire, by  condemnation,  a  lot  which  is 
to  be  part  of  the  site  of  the  elementary 
school  which,  is  according  to  his  letter, 
to  consist  of  an  area  of  not  more  than 
10  acres,  lie  points  out  that  there  is 
one  lot  in  the  area  which  cannot  be 
acquired  by  purchase  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
condemn  this  property. 

He  states  also  that  they  consider 
acquiring  another  area  for  recreational 
purposes  (o  be  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  schools.  G.  S.  115-85 
authorizes  the  acquisition  of  suitable 
school  sites  by  gift  or  purchase  or  by 
condemnation  in  case  the  Board  if 
unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  site  by  gift 
or  purchase  and  provides  further  that 
it  shall  be  laid  off  by  metes  and  bounds 
to  contain  not  more  than  10  acres. 

If  the  area  to  be  condemned  is  not 
more  than  10  acres  in  which  the  lot 
is  located.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  lot 
could  not  be  so  acquired.  The  fact  that 
the  School  Board  intends  to  acquire 
some  other  property  on  another  loca- 
tion would  not.  in  my  opinion,  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of 
this  site  for  the  elementary  school 
which  will  not  contain  more  than  10 
acres. 

I  understand  also  that  the  other  site 
to  be  acquired  will  be  acquired  by 
purchase.  The  limitation  of  10  acres 
applies  only  to  property  acquired  by 
condemnation.  Therefore,  the  elemen- 
tary school  site  would  be  first  acquired 
and  as  its  area  would  not  be  more  than 
10  acres,  the  lot  in  question  could  be 
condemned  as  a  part  of  that  site. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  not  fully 
understood  the  situation,  and  that 
some  additional  facts  might  make  it 
clearer  to  me  as  to  what  is  intended 
as  to  the  acquisition  of  another  area, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  letter,  to 
be  acquired  for  recreational  purposes. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  Superintendent 

in  order  to  fully  understand  the  situa- 
tion. Attorney  General,  November  18, 
1949. 


Control  of  Use  of  School 
Buildings;  Smoking  in 
School  Buildings 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  In 
your  letter  of  the  6th  of  December, 
1949.    you   enclose   a   copy   of   a  letter 

from ,     Superintendent     of 

the  City  Schools  in ,  where- 
in the  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
authority   of  the   Fire   Department  of 

to      permit      smoking      in 

school  buildings  at  times  other  than 
during  school  hours. 

The  use  of  the  school  buildings  in  a 
city  administrative  unit  is  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees  of  the  city 
administrative  unit,  and  they  may  pass 
such  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  smoking  in  said  units  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  I  do  not  think  a  local  fire 
department  has  any  authority  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  such  buildings.  Of 
course,  a  fire  department  could  set 
up  certain  safety  requirements  with 
respect  to  smoking  in  said  buildings 
which  would  have  to  be  followed  by  the 
local  school  board.  Attorney  General, 
December  8.  1949. 


Fines  and  Forfeitures;  Responsi- 
bility for  Collecting  Judgments; 
Solicitor  of  Recorder's  Court. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
have  your  letter  of  December  lGth  in 
which  you  inquire  as  to  whether  or  no; 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Solicitor  of 
Recorder's  Court  to  do  anything  to- 
wards enforcing  execution  on  judg- 
ments taken  on  appearance  bond- 
which  have  become  absolute  and  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Under    date    of    October    18.    1949,    I 

w  rote  on  this  subject  to  , 

Chairman  of  the Board  of 

Commissioners,.. a  copy  of 

which  is  enclosed,  which  in  part 
answers  the  question  which  you  have 
submitted. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  you  would  have  a  conference  with 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  be  of  all  possible  help  to  him  in 
the  collection  of  these  judgments  which 
you  can.  I  think  also  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  Solicitor  of  the 
District  to  participate  in  the  conference 
as  the  Statute  requires  that  the  matter 
be  reported  to  him  if  necessary.  I 
believe  the  cooperation  between  you. 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  possibly 
the  Solicitor  of  the  District   would  be 


County  Board  of  Education; 
Beginning  of  Term  of  Office; 
Naming  School   Committees 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry: 
Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter 
of  December  3rd.  You  state  that  you 
are  in-formed  that  the  School  Machinery 
Act  was  recently  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  retiring  members  of 
the  County  Boards  of  Education  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  1949.  G.  S.  115-38  providing  for 
the  nomination  and  election  of  members 
of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  pro- 
vides that  the  term  of  office  for  each 
member  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April  of  the  year  in  which  he  is 
elected  and  shall  continue  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  This 
section  was  not  amended  during  the 
last  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
except  as  to  a  local  amendment  which 
applies  only  to  Brunswick  County.  The 
( minibus  Bill,  appointing  members  of 
the  County  Boards  of  Education,  Chap- 
ter 1172  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1949, 
provides  that  the  members  of  the 
several  County  Boards  of  Education, 
appointed  by  that  Act,  shall  qualify  by 
taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  1949  and 
unless  otherwise  provided,  hold  office 
until  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1951. 
This  Act  was  ratified  on  the  22nd  day 
of  April,  1949.  This.  I  believe,  answers 
your  question  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

In  opinions  heretofore  rendered  by 
this  office,  the  view  has  been  expressed 
that  when  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  exercised  the  discretion  vested 
in  them  by  G.  S.  115-3:)4,  and  elected 
whether  or  not  they  will  appoint  a 
school  committee  of  three  or  five  com- 
mitteemen, they  could  not  thereafter 
redetermine  this  matter  and  change  the 
number  of  members  of  the  committee. 
This  answers  your  second  question  as 
I  understand  from  you  that  the  County 
Board  of  Education  has  already  deter- 
mined the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  appointed  them  as 
authorized  by  the  Act.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. December  14,  1949. 


very  helpful  in  the  collection  of  these 
forfeitures  if  property  can  be  found 
out  of  which  collections  can  be  made. 
Attorney   General,   December   20,    1949. 


FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  (FIFTY 


LOOKING  BACK 

5  Years  Ago 

(N.C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Feb.  1945) 

An  in-service  training  program  is 
being  conducted  for  all  teachers  of 
Davie  County  in  connection  with  the 
county-wide  guidance  program  in 
progress. 


The  Budget  Appropriation  Bill  for 
the  Biennium  1945-1947,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  1945  Gener- 
al Assembly  as  S.  B.  21,  includes  a 
total  of  $43,721,035  and  $44,116,246 
respectively,  for  1945-46  and  1946-47 
under  the  title  "Public  Schools". 


A  total  of  2,623  Negro  teachers 
attended  summer  school  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  State 
which  operated  summer  sessions  dur- 
ing 1944,  it  is  learned  from  a  re- 
cent tabulation. 


J.  W.  Byers,  Superintendent  of  the 
Red  Springs,  Robeson  County,  admin- 
istrative unit  since  July,  1943,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  Asheville 
school  unit,  succeeding  R.  H.  Latham, 
who  has  retired. 


Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  has 
revoked  the  certificates  of  a  number 
of  teachers  and  principals  within  re- 
cent weeks  on  the  basis  that  such 
school  personnel  were  guilty  of  "pad- 
ding" reports. 


10  Years  Ago 

(N.C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Feb.  1940) 

Twenty-eight  administrative  units 
are  now  participating  in  the  State-aid 
program  of   adult  education. 


A  consolidation  program,  reducing 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  Rowan 
County  administrative  unit  from  100 
to  45,  has  been  completed  during  the 
past  decade. 


According  to  surveys  made  in  other 
states,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
in  North  Carolina  approximately  99,- 
000  school  children  with  defective 
vision,  and  that  the  parents  of  ap- 
proximately 33,000  of  these  children 
are  unable  to  provide  needed  medical 
care. 


In  North  Carolina,  according  to 
the  State  Library  Commission,  49  per 
cent  of  the  people,  or  1,567,000,  are 
without  the  benefit  of  public  libraries 
— 36  counties  have  no  tax-supported 
public  library. 


Quite  a  few  of  the  larger  schools 
of  the  state  have  school  bands. 


PTA   Objectives 

To  promote  the  welfare  of 
children  and  youth  in  home,  school 
church,  and  community. 

To  raise  the  standards  of  home 
life. 

To  secure  adequate  laws  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children 
and  youth. 

To  bring  into  closer  relationship 
the  home  and  the  school,  that 
parents  and  teachers  may  cooper- 
ate intelligently  in  the  training 
of  the  child. 

To  develop  between  educators 
and  the  general  public  such  united 
efforts  as  will  secure  for  every 
child  the  highest  advantages  in 
physical,  mental,  social  and  spiri- 
tual  education. 

Nation's  Junior  Colleges 
To  Meet  in  Roanoke,  Va. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges  will 
meet  March  27,  28  and  29  at  Hotel 
Roanoke,    Roanoke,   Virginia. 

The  program,  as  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Bishop,  is  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion. Headliners  so  far  are  Dr.  Doug- 
las Freeman,  one  of  America's  greatest 
newspaper  editors  and  writers,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert B.  House,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Earl 
J.  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

A  motion  picture  on  Historical  Vir- 
ginia will  be  shown  on  Sunday  night, 
the  26th.  On  Monday  evening,  the  27th, 
a  special  trip  will  be  made  to  Natural 
Bridge  when  the  spectacular  display, 
"The  Creation",  will  be  given  for  the 
delegates. 

Fire  Dept.  Conducts 
Baby  Sitters'  School 

Alarmed  by  reports  of  children  being 
injured  in  home  blazes  while  under  the 
care  of  teen-agers,  the  Fayetteville  fire 
department  in  cooperation  with  radio 
station  WFLD  recently  conducted  a 
baby-sitting  course  for  high  school  girls. 

The  course  was  divided  into  four 
parts:  (1)  one  evening  was  devoted  to 
the  basic  steps  to  take  in  preventing  a 
fire  and  in  rescuing  a  child  if  one 
should  start;  (2)  one  evening  was  de- 
voted to  child  care  instruction  by  a 
public  health  nurse;  (3)  a  third  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  etiquette  of  bahy 
sitting  (restraint  in  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone and  refrigerator,  etc.)  ;  (4)  an 
evening  in  which  the  principals  of  first 
aid  were  reviewed. 

Certificates  were  given  to  the  29  girls 
who  attended  all  four  classes. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Buncombe.  Unless  Buncombe 
County  abandons  its  district  school 
system  "we  will  scourge  the  youth" 
of  the  city  and  county,  D.  Hiden  Ram- 
sey warned  some  200  civic  leaders 
yesterday. — Asheville  Citizen,  Decem- 
ber  21,   1949. 


Duplin.  A  testimonial  program  held 
at  Magnolia  recently  honoring  Mrs. 
Mamie  L.  Turner  retired  supervisor 
of  Negro  elementary  schools  in  Du- 
plin County,  was  attended  by  white 
and  Negro  educators  of  the  State  and 
county.  — Raleigh  News  and  Observ- 
er, December  28,  1949. 


Charlotte.  Two  short  courses  in 
"Driver  Education"  to  high  school 
teachers  desiring  to  qualify  as  high 
school  instructors  in  this  subject  will 
be  offered  in  Charlotte  during  Janu- 
ary by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  cooperation  with  John- 
son C.  Smith  University  and  Char- 
lotte College.  — Charlotte  Observer, 
December  18,  1949. 


Harnett.  Dr.  Mabel  Rudisell,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  Duke  University,  conducted 
a  workshop  to  improve  reading  in- 
struction at  the  Erwin  High  School 
Thursday  afternoon.  — Dunn  Dis- 
patch, January  6,  1950. 


Salisbury.  Dr.  W.  Amos  Abrams  of 
Raleigh,  associate  editor  of  "North 
Carolina  Education,"  will  be  guest 
speaker  Monday  night  at  the  general 
meeting  of  City  school  teachers  which 
will  be  held  at  7:30  at  Frank  B. 
John  School. — Salisbury  Post,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1950. 


Shelby.  Bids  will  be  asked  around 
the  first  of  February  for  the  new 
Negro  school  in  Shelby,  it  was  an- 
nounced this  morning  by  Superin- 
tendent Walter  Abernethy.  — Shelby 
Star,  January  10,   1950. 


New  Hanover.  Fuller  use  of  the 
county's  resources  in  the  education 
of  its  citizens  will  be  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  local  teachers  and  others 
here  on  January  9,  Superintendent 
H.  M.  Roland  announced  today.  — 
Wilmington  News,  January  4,   1950. 


Cleveland.  Superintendent  J.  H. 
Grigg  of  the  county  schools  said 
this  morning  that  a  few  changes  will 
be  made  in  most  of  the  county  schools 
because  of  more  recent  developments 
since  the  plans  were  drawn  three 
years  ago.  — Shelby  Star,  January  10, 
1950. 
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Football  Stars  Advise 
"Leave  Drinking  Alone" 

"I  don't  drink  and  my  advice  to 
American  youth  is  to  leave  drinking 
entirely  alone.  You  can  have  plenty  of 
good,  clean  fun  without  alcohol,  and 
your  life  will  he  happier  if  you  learn  to 
say,  'No,  thank  you.'  " 

That  advice  comes  from  Charlie  Just- 
ice of  North  Carolina,  Doak  Walker  of 
Southern  Methodist  University,  and 
Leon  Hart  of  Notre  Dame — and  from 
52  other  All-American  caliber  football 
stars  whose  statements  appear  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Allied  Youth. 
Stressing  the  importance  of  clean  living 
and  clear  thinking,  these  nationally 
prominent  athletes  leave  no  doubt  that 
their  success  has  been  possible  because 
they  were  total  abstainers,  in  season 
and  out.  They  debunk  the  popular  fal- 
lacy that  drinking  is  necessary  for 
prestige,   popularity,  or  happiness. 

Other  AU-Americans  whose  state- 
ments are  featured  by  The  Allied  Youth 
include  Emil  Sitko  and  Bob  Williams  of 
Notre  Dame,  Arnold  Galiffa  of  Army, 
Wade  Walker  of  Oklahoma,  Leo  Nomel- 
lini  and  Clayton  Tonnemaker  of  Min- 
nesota, Al  Wistert  of  Michigan,  Art 
Weiner  of  North  Carolina,  Bernie  Bar- 
kouskie  of  Pitt,  and  John  Schweder  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Allied  Youth  is  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  educational  organization, 
using  education,  recreation,  and  per- 
sonality guidance  to  help  teen-agers 
face  social  pressure  for  drinking.  It 
works  chiefly  through  high  school 
Posts  in  29  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Hawaii.  The  Allied 
Youth  is  its  monthly  magazine  for  teen- 
agers, published  from  its  headquarters 
at  1709  M.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

March  17th  is  Arbor  Day 

"Friday  following  the  fifteenth  day 
of  March  of  each  year  shall  be  known 
as  Arbor  Day,  to  be  appropriately  ob- 
served by  the  public  schools  of  the 
State." 

This  is  the  law.  Section  115-337. 


LEADERSHIP  AND  TRAINING  NEEDED 

FOR  IMPROVING  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 


"Improved  administrative  Leadership 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
counselors  are  two  of  our  greatest  needs 
in  the  further  development  of  counsel- 
ing services  in  North  Carolina  Schools,'" 
said  Dr.  Gordan  Ellis,  Associate  Profes- 
sor University  of  North  Carolina,  in  a 
statement  for  Guidance  Briefs,  a  mime- 
ograph publication  of  the  Guidance 
Services  department  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

"While  leadership  and  training  must 
move  ahead  together",  Dr.  Ellis  stated, 
"leadership  must  be  present  in  a  given 
school  before  counseling  services  can 
be  established.  As  a  first  step,  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  must  be  sure 
that  they  themselves  understand  the 
nature,  purpose,  and  scope  of  counseling 
services  in  a  modern  school.  They  must 
exert  their  influence  and  leadership  in 
securing  the  funds  which  are  necessary 
to  support  the  counseling  services.  They 
must  plan  the  school  schedule  so  as  to 
provide  a  specific  time  and  a  suitable 
place  for  individual  counseling  activi- 
ties. They  must  make  available  those 
materials  and  supplies  which  are  nec- 
essary for  effective  counseling  work. 
They  must  select  and  employ  persons 
who  are  qualified  and  trained  to  pro- 
vide adequate  counseling  services.  Fin- 
ally, they  must  work  with  their  teach- 
ing staffs  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  long  range  counseling  programs 
which  will  effectively  serve  the  pupil, 
the  teacher,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  a  short- 
age of  trained  counselors.  Our  main 
source  of  supply  is  from  among  quali- 
fied teachers  in  the  state.  While  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  selection  and  train- 
ing of  counselors,  school  principals  and 
superintendents  must  share  this  respon- 
sibility by  helping  in  the  selection  of 
those  teachers  who  should  be  encour- 
aged to  pursue  a  program  of  counselor 
training.  By  encouraging  good  teachers 
who  are  potentially  qualified  for  coun- 
seling  work  to  seek   further  training, 


South's  Regional  Schools 
Enroll  388  Students 

Under  regional  contracts  between 
states  and  institutions  of  12  Southern 
States,  provision  was  arranged  last  fall 
for  the  training  of  388  students  who 
enrolled  in  the  approved  institutions  in 
the  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry  and  vet- 
erinary medicine. 

Under  arrangements  defined  by  con- 
tracts, a  state  pays  $1,500  per  year  per 
student  for  medical  or  dental  training 
and  $1,000  per  year  per  student  for  vet- 
erinary medical  training.  The  student 
pays  the  normal  expenses,  but  escapes 
the  burden  of  out-of-state  fees. 

Four  institutions  provide  courses  in 
veterinary  medicine :  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Seven  universities  provide  medical 
training  under  the  program  :  Vanderbilt, 
Tennessee,  Tulane,  Louisiana  State, 
Meharry  Medical  College,  Duke  and 
Emory. 

Six  institutions  provide  dental  train- 
ing: Maryland,  Loyola  of  Louisiana, 
Meharry,  Tennessee.  Emory  and  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 


school  administrators  can  make  a  real 
contribution  toward  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  better  counseling  services 
in  North  Carolina  Schools." 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


A  seemingly  insignificant  statute  passed  by  the  1949  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  bits  of 
legislation  enacted  in  many  years. 

As  a  result  of  this  permissive  legislation,  supervisors  or  helping  teachers 
and  teachers  of  special  subjects  have  been  allotted  as  follows:  white  172, 
Negro,  53;  Indian  1;  total  226.  These  supervisors  are  employed  for  ten 
calendar  months.  The  monthly  salary  paid  is  that  to  which  the  teacher's 
certificate  entitles  her.  In  some  instances  a  supplement  is  paid. 

Supervisors  are  needed  because  many  of  the  teachers  are  inadequately 
trained  and  need  help  in  making  schedules,  in  employing  correct  techniques 
of  instruction,  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls ;  in  short,  they 
need  assistance  in  a  program  which  will  take  the  whole  child  and  his  wel- 
fare into  account. 

Teachers  are  finding  that  real  supervisors  are  not  dictators.  They  are 
democratic  in  their  attitudes.  They  are  helpers,  life-sharers,  interpreters 
of  education,  desiring  the  teacher's  maximal  growth  and  development.  They 
are  cooperative,  seeking  not  their  own  but  the  teacher's  welfare  and  the 
child's  good. 

Supervisors  can  assist  teachers  in  acquiring  some  of  the  newer  tech- 
niques of  teaching  and  in  finding,  therefore,  increased  freedom  and  joy  in 
teaching.  Teachers  should  learn  how  to  use  such  techniques  as  panel  dis- 
cussion, individual  and  committee  reports,  forum,  debate,  symposium, 
round-table  discussion,  speech-choir;  supervisors  can  help  teachers  in  the 
acquisition  of  skills  and  techniques  which  will  lead  to  mastery  and  feeling 
of  security. 

Some  of  the  supervisors  need  additional  training  and  should  secure  it 
during  the  coming  summer  or  in  the  next  regular  session.  The  teacher- 
training  institutions  are  planning  to  offer  workshops  and  other  courses  for 
supervisors  in  the  Summer  Schools.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  supervisors 
will  find  abundant  opportunities  to  study  their  profession  and  become  more 
effective  in  improving  instruction  which  is  the  function  of  supervision. 

To  make  supervision  more  professional  it  seems  to  me  that  two  steps 
would  be  helpful:  1.  A  Supervisor's  Certificate  based  on  adequate  or  proper 
training;  2.  A  State  Salary  Scale  for  supervisors.  These  and  other  things 
should  be  done  to  make  supervision  the  powerful  agency  it  should  become 
in  our  program  of  better  education  for  all  the  children  in  the  State. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments  .  .  . 


WHAT  WILL  IT  BUY? 

'THE  test  of  the  dollar  is  "what  will  it  buy?" 
1  Suppose  we  say  that  the  average  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  during  1935-39  was  one 
dollars  worth  of  goods.  In  fact,  that  is  the  figure 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  computed  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  1939  the  average  number  of  dollars  paid 
all  occupations  was  1269.  That  same  year 
school  teachers  were  paid  an  average  of  1420 
dollars.  The  1269  dollars  would  buy  according 
to  the  price  index  at  that  time  $1277  worth  of 
goods.  The  $1,420  earned  by  teachers  could 
buy  $1429  worth  of  goods. 

In  1948  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all 
persons  in  the  U.  S.  working  for  salaries  or 
wages  was  $2809,  which  would  buy  according 
to  price  index  1641  dollars  worth  of  goods. 

The  average  teacher  of  the  U.  S.  received 
$2,615  in  1948.  This  sum  would  buy  $1,527 
worth  of  goods.  In  other  words,  the  money  re- 
ceived by  the  average  teacher  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1948  would  buy  just  $98  more  than  what  the 
teacher  in  1939  coulld  buy  with  her  salary. 

North  Carolina's  average  teacher  could  buy 
$1,348  worth  of  goods  with  her  salary  in  1948. 


SOME  QUESTIONS 

HTHE  following  questions  are  for  the  teacher 
to  ask  herself  about  her  classroom  situation. 
They  were  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. If  these  questions  can  be  answered 
affirmatively,  then  conditions  for  learning  will 
be  favorable  and  learning  will  take  place. 
I.  Is  there  evidence  of  the  teacher: 

1.  Understanding  the  children? 

2.  Building  on  the  children's  experience? 

3.  Working  with  the  children  on  different 
ability  levels  within  the  class? 

4.  Providing  materials  on  different  ability 
levels? 

5.  Using  materials  of  instruction  effec- 
tively ? 

6.  Planning  the  work  carefully? 

7.  Encouraging  initiative  in  the  children? 

8.  Drawing  all  children  in  the  group  into 
discussions — not  permitting  a  few  chil- 
dren to  monopolize  the  group? 
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READING  GROWTH 

ONE  of  the  primary  purposes  of  schools  is  to 
^  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  read.  After 
this,  further  stimulation  is  provided  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  school  libraries  in  the  form  of 
books,  magazines  and  other  reading  material. 
These  materials  are  carefully  selected — both 
classics  and  current  books  being  provided.  In  a 
number  of  schools  persons  especially  trained  in 
the  library  field  have  been  employed.  The  num- 
ber of  books  and  other  reading  material  has  in- 
creased considerably  within  recent  years. 

The  most  outstanding  aspect  of  the  whole 
school  library  situation  today,  however,  is  the 
use  to  which  such  books  are  put.  Manifestly, 
unless  books  are  read,  there  is  no  valid  reason 
why  they  should  be  bought  and  placed  in  li- 
braries. North  Carolina  school  children  are  evi- 
dently reading  library  books.  Figures  on  circu- 
lation of  books  have  increased  from  8,257,486 
in  1939-40  to  12,008,387  in  1948-49.  Average 
number  of  books  per  pupil  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  12.24  to  14.89. 

Elsewhere  in  this  "Bulletin"  is  a  tabulation 
of  facts  concerning  school  libraries.  These  facts 
indicate  the  tremendous  improvement  in  the 
reading  habits  of  boys  and  girls. 


9.  Growing  in  understanding  of  and  ability 
to  work  with  children? 

II.  Is  there  a  stimulating  classroom  situation 
denoting: 

1.  An  environment  favorable  for  learning? 

2.  Freedom  of  children  without  disorder? 

3.  Centers  of  interest  that  are  kept  up-to- 
date? 

4.  Good  housekeeping  in  the  classroom? 

5.  The  ability  of  the  children  to  plan,  share, 
and  work  together  and  to  evaluate  the 
work? 

6.  The  chief  interest  in  social  studies  for 
the  children  with  illustrative  material 
showing  the  interest? 

III.  Is  there  provision  for  the  group  to  build 
approval  of  and  practice  in: 

1 .  Correct  speech  ? 

2.  Social  courtesies? 

3.  Needed  skills? 


NCTA  Meets 
March  30-April  1 

Annual  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers  Association  will  be  held 
in  Raleigh  March  30-April  1,  it  is 
announced  by  president  H.  V.  Brown 
of  Goldsboro. 

A  summary  of  programs  and  a  cal- 
endar of  events  is  published  in  the 
Convention  number  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Teachers  Record,  official  publica- 
tion of  NCTA.  W.  L.  Greene,  is  Exe- 
cutive Secretary  of  the  organization. 

Abrams  Analyzes  Six 
Phases  of  Education 

Six  phases  of  public  education  were 
analyzed  recently  for  Salisbury  city 
schools  by  Dr.  Amos  Abrams,  Associate 
Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education, 
official  publication  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association-. 

In  each  phase,  Dr.  Abrams  described 
progress  that  has  been  made  recently 
and  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  still  to  be  solved. 

First.  Dr.  Abrams  told  Salisbury 
teachers,  there  is  the  matter  of  teach- 
ing load,  which  has  always  been  high 
in  this  State — in  recent  years  36  pupils 
per  teacher.  This  number  has  been  de- 
creased by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  increase  in  funds  granted 
by  the  General  Assembly.  "But,"  said 
Dr.  Abrams,  "there  are  still  too  many 
pupils  in  too  many  classrooms." 

"In  the  second  place,  there  is  the 
matter  of  salaries.  The  General  Assem- 
bly upped  salaries  from  $2061  to  $2,754 
— but  the  need  for  better  pay  is  still 
great.  We  must  have  more  adequate 
salaries   for  our   teachers." 

Supervisors  of  instruction  was  Dr. 
Abrams'  third  point.  "Steps  in  this 
direction,"  he  stated,  "were  provided  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  when-  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  employment  of 
293  supervisors  and  25  special  service 
teachers.  This  program  has  far-reach- 
ing implications,  because  supervision 
can  make  a  poor  teacher  good  and  a 
good  teacher  better. 

"Fourth,  recent  appropriations  and 
bond  issues  represent  progress  in  the 
matter  of  school  buildings,  but  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go." 

School-health  was  named  by  Dr. 
Abrams  as  a  fifth  phase  of  education 
in  which  progress  has  recently  been 
made.  The  $550,000  appropriation  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  this  pur- 
pose was  commended  by  him. 

Finally — in  the  matter  of  school 
transportation — Dr.  Abrams  indicated 
the  need  "for  more,  and  for  more  com- 
fortable school  busses." 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  NORTH 

CAROLINA'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  and  to  stimulate  your  interest  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  the  following  quiz  is  presented  this  month.  This  quiz 
is  adopted  from  a  similar  quiz  published  in  The  Boarctamnn,  official  journal  of 
the  Louisiana  School  Boards  Association. 

The  statistics  were  taken  from  The  Forty-Eight  State  School  System*,  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  The  statistics  and  questions  asked 
relate  to  the  1947-48  school  year. 

In  each  question  three  answers  are  listed,  I.e.,  (a),  (b),  (c).  You  are  to 
check  the  correct  answer  and  after  completing  the  quiz  see  below  for  the  correct 
answers. 

1.  School  Population  of  North  Carolina,    1947-48. 

Total  population  of  North  Carolina,  1947-48 3,698,000 

School    age    population 969,000 

Enrolled  in  all  public  schools 855,853 

Ratio  of  school  population  to  total  population  for  United  States  20.5 

Highest — New   Mexico 28.3 

Lowest — New    Jersey. 16.6 

Question : 

What  is  the  ratio  of  school  population  to  total   population  for  North 
Carolina? 
(a)   18.1  □  (b)   21.4  Q  (c)   26.2    □ 

2.  Income  Per  Capita. 

Per  capita  income  for  the  United  States.. $     1,318 

Highest — Nevada 1,842 

Lowest — Mississippi .... 659 

Question : 

What  is  the  per  capita  income  for  North  Carolina? 
(a)  $890  □  (b)   $1,264  q  (c)   $1,425   □ 

3.  Income  Per  Pupil  in  ADA  in  Public  Schools. 

Average  income  per  pupil    in   ADA  in  public  schools  for  the 

United  States — $8,981 

Highest— New    York... 15,739 

Lowest — Mississippi 3,030 

Question : 

What  is  the  income  per  ADA  in  public  schools  of  North  Carolina? 
(a)    $3,988  □  (b)    $4,434  □  (c)    $5,927   □ 

4.  Percentage  of  Total  Income  Represented  by  Revenue  from  State  and  Local 
Sources  for  Public  Schools. 

Highest — New   Mexico 3.6% 

Median   all   states 2.3% 

Lowest — Illinois  _ 1.4% 

Question : 

What  is  the  percentage  for  North  Carolina  ? 
(a)  1.8%  □  (b)  2.6%  □  (c)  3.1%    q 

5.  Current  Expense    (including  interest)    per  Pupil  in  ADA. 

Highest— New  Jersey. $260.80 

Median   - 178.71 

Lowest — Mississippi    66.54 

Question : 

What  is  the  correct  expense  for  North   Carolina   per   pupil   in  ADA? 
(a)   $99.48  □  (b)   $110.40  rj  (c)   $180.24     Q 

6.  Percentage  of  Public  School  Revenue  Receipts  Derived  from  State  Sources. 

Highest— Delaware-- 87.0% 

All  states... — 39.8% 

Lowest — Nebraska 3.9% 

Question : 

What  is  the  percentage  for  North  Carolina? 
(a)  42.6%  □  (b)  67.9%  □  (c)   83.9%    □ 


7.  Value  of  School  Property  Per  Pupil  in  ADA. 

Highest— New  York... $ 

Median - 

Lowest — Alabama 

Question : 

What  is  the  value  in  North  Carolina? 
(b)  $386.00 


810.00 
401.00 
121.00 


(a)   $225.00  □ 


(c)    $503.40  □ 
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8.  Percentage  of  ADA  to  School  Age  Population  (5-17) 

Highest — Nevada 

All  states 

Lowest — New  Hampshire 

Question : 

What  is  the  percentage  for  North  Carolina? 
(a)    70.7%    D  <b>    76-6%    D 


92.4% 
71.7% 
61.6% 


(C)    8S.5%      □ 

9.   Number  of  Members  on  State  Boards  of  Education. 

(Nine  states  do  not  have  a  State  Board  of  Education) 

Largest  number — Indiana — 19 

Smallest  number — Colorado  and  Mississippi each      3 

Question: 

How  many  members  on  State  Board  of  Education  of  North  Carolina? 
(a)    7  □  (b)    13   □  (c)    15    □ 

10.   Number  of  Public  School  Administrative  Districts. 

Total  for  the  48  states 

Largest  number — Illinois    (estimated) 

(This  number  is  being  reduced  materially) 

Average  all  states _ 

Smallest   number — Maryland 


09,713 
11,061 


2,077 
24 


Question: 

How  many  public  School  Administrative  Districts  in-  North  Carolina? 
(a)  126  □    *  (b)  172  □  (c)  3,409   □ 

11.  Number  of  Elementary  Public  Schools. 

Total  for  the  48  states....... _ 141,318 

Largest  number — Illinois    (estimated) 8,333 

Average  all  states 2,944 

Smallest   number— Delaware.. _ 158 

Question: 

How  Manv  Elementary  Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina? 
(a)  1.648  □  (b)  2,276  □  (c)  3.158    Q 

12.  Number  of  One  Teacher  Public  Schools. 

Total  fof  48  states 75,566 

Largest  number — Illinois    (estimated)..... 6,778 

Average  all  states 1,574 

Smallest    number — Khode    Island 20 

Question: 

How  many  one  teacher  public  schools  in  North  Carolina? 
(a)  128  □  (b)  612  rj  (c)   1,019    □ 

13.  Number  of  Public  High  Schools. 

Total  for  the  48  states... -... 22,408 

Largest  number — Texas _ _ 1,535 

Average  all  states _ 467 

Smallest    number — Rhode    Island 29 

Question: 

How  many  public  high  schools  in  North  Carolina? 
(a)  396  □  (b)   511  \J  (c)  962     □ 

14.  Estimated  Cost  of  School  Classrooms  Needed  in  the  Public  Schools  for  the 
Ensuing  Five  Years 

)f  states  are  as  follows : 

New  Jersey .$250,000  000 


Estimated  needs  of  three  groups  < 

New  York $1,261,822,000 

California 1,225,000,000 

Pennsylvania 500,000,000 

Michigan 400,000,000 

North  Dakota 


Texas 

Nevada 
Delaware 


!50,000  000 
6,180.000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 


Question: 

What  is  the  need  in  North  Carolina  ? 
(a)   $55,745,000  □        (b)   $157,865,000  Q        (c)    $236,370,000  \J 

15.  Professional  Preparation  Required  for  Elementary  Teachers  Requirement  t 
for  lowest  teaching  certificate  authorized  1949. 

Degree  or  college  years  required  varies  in  the  Nation  from  no  years  to 
Bachelor's  Degree.  North  Carolina  requires  a  bachelor's  degree.  Semester 
Hours  of  professional   preparation   required   varies   in   the  Nation   from 
none  to  45  semester  hours  (New  Hampshire.) 
Question: 

How  many  semester  hours  of  professional  preparation  are  required  of 
elementary  public  school  teachers  in  North  Carolina? 
(a)   12  □  (b)   21  □  (c)   36     □ 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


Doctors  Serve  on 
Boards  of  Education 

Indications  are  that  doctors  are 
public  spirited  citizens. 

According  to  information  from  a 
questionnaire  requesting  the  personnel 
of  boards  of  education  of  the  172  admin- 
istrative units,  doctors  are  members 
of  many  of  these  boards. 

A  review  of  the  chairmen  of  those 
boards  shows  that  21  "doctors"  head 
the  board  membership.  However,  it 
is  known  that  several  of  these  21  are 
not  medical  doctors.  Several  are  den- 
tists and  college  professors.  These  21 
and  the  unit  each  serves  are  as  follows  : 
Dr.  B.  E.  Morgan,  Buncombe;  Dr.  L. 
W.  Moore,  Carteret:  Dr.  R.  S.  Parker, 
Murphy;  Dr.  W.  E.  Miller,  Whiteville ; 
Dr.  R.  M.  Olive.  Fayetteville ;  Dr.  W. 
W.  Green.  Edgecombe;  Dr.  S.  P.  Bass. 
Tarboro;  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblhr,  Granville; 
Dr.  Waylon  Blue.  Lee;  Dr.  E.  L. 
Knight,  Sanford ;  Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy. 
Lincoln  ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson.  McDowell ; 
Dr.  G.  G.  Herr,  Southern  Pines;  Dr. 
John  T.  Hoggard.  New  Hanover;  Dr. 
J.  Wesley  Parker.  Jr..  Northampton; 
Dr.  S.  T.  Emory.  Chapel  Hill  (univer- 
sity professor)  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Parsons, 
Richmond;  Dr.  C.  T.  Johnson,  Red 
Springs ;  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy  ; 
Dr.  H.  A.  Newell,  Henderson;  and  Dr. 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  (college  professor). 

University  Announces 
Summer  School  Programs 

A  number  of  programs  of  interest  to 
school  groups  have  been  announced  by 
Dean  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Director  of  the 
1950  Summer  Session  of  the  University, 
Chapel  Hill. 

In  addition-  to  the  regular  program 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, the  following  programs  will  be 
of  interest  to  teachers  and  other  school 
officials. 

1.  Conference  on  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, June  26,  27  and  28.  Under  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  H.  Arnold  Perry. 

2.  School  Administrators  Conference, 
July  5-8.  Under  direction  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Rosenstengel. 

3.  Workshop  for  Supervisors,  begin- 
ning June  12.  This  conference  will 
carry  graduate  credit. 

4.  The  French  House  will  be  con- 
ducted during  the  first  term  of  the 
summer  session.  This  will  be  directed 
by  Professor  Hugo  Giduz. 

5.  The  English  Institute  during  the 
first  summer  session.  Write  Professor 

E.  H.  Hartsell  for  particulars. 

6.  Carolina  Folk  Festival,  June  15. 
16  ami  17,  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford 
will  direct  the  program. 
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Council  Asks  Schools  To  34  States  Require 

Aid  Roadside  Development        Free  Textbooks 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  request-  Tn  34  0f  the  48  states  textbooks  are 

ed  to  cooperate  in  the  Roadside  Beauti-  required  to  be  furnished  free  to  chil- 

fication  Program  which  is  being  spon-  dren,  in   the    elementary    grades.    Free 

sored  by  the  N.  C.  Roadside  Develop-  textbooks  are  authorized  in  the  14  re- 

ment  Council.  maining  states. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Edwards,  president  of  the 
Council,  recently  conferred  with  State  Textbooks  are  also  furnished  free 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  with  to  hi8h  sch°o1  children  in  a  majority 
regard  to  the  Council's  plans  for  1950.  of  the  states  havinS  mandatory  free 
Garden  Clubs.  Home  Demonstration  textbook  systems.  Approximately  one- 
Clubs,  Federated  Women's  Clubs,  the  tnird  of  the  states  in  which  textbooks 
State  Grange.  Officials  of  the  State  are  furnished  free  are  purchased  and 
Highway  Commission,  and  various  Paid  for  h?  the  state.  In  a  number  of 
other  groups  have  endorsed  the  states  the  cost  of  free  textbooks  is  di- 
program  vided  between  the  state  and  the  local 

Superintendent  Erwin  expressed  keen  scn°o1    district.    In    approximately    20 

interest  in  the  project.  "This  is  a  very  states<    textbooks    are    purchased    and 

worthwhile  undertaking,"  he  said.  "In  P^  f or  by  local  scho°l  districts,  towns 

my  opinion,  the  schools  through  PTA  or  counties. 

organizations    and    other    groups    will  North   Carolina   furnishes  free  text- 

gladly  cooperate  in  the  beautiflcation  of  books  to  grades  1-8.  A  rental  plan  is 

school  grounds  and  adjacent  to  roads  in  effect  for  textbooks  used  in  the  high 

and  highways."  schools. 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

16.  Professional  Preparation  Required  for  High  School  Teachers. 

Degree  or  college  years  required  varies  in  the  Nation  from  no  years  to 
bachelor's  degree.  North  Carolina  requires  a  bachelor's  degree.  Semester 
hours  of  professional  preparation  required  varies  in  the  nation  from  none 
to  42  semester  hours  (Delaware). 

Question: 

How  many  semester  hours  of  professional  preparation  are  required  of 
high  school  teachers  in  North  Carolina? 
(a)    18  □  (b)   24  n  (c)    36     □ 

17.  Teacher  Preparation  Attained. 

Bachelor  Degree  average  all  states 44.7% 

Question: 

What  is  the  percentage  for  North  Carolina? 
(a)  33.7%  □  (b)  48.6%  □  (c)   72.0%     fj 

18.  Master  or  High  Degree  Average  All  States 14.4% 

Question: 

What  is  the  percentage  for  North  Carolina? 
(a)  3.5%  □  (b)  12.1%  rj  (c)  15.4%    fj 

19.  Average  Annual  Salaries  of  Teachers,  1947-48. 

Average  all  states $     2,440 

Highest — New   York 3,450 

Lowest — Mississippi 1,293 

Question: 

What  is  the  average  for  North  Carolina,  1947-48? 
(a)   $1,865  □  (b)   $2,125  □  (c)   $2,471    □ 

20.  Estimated  Number  of  Teachers  Needed  for  Grades,  1-12,  1947-48. 

Highest — California 14.751 

Lowest — Rhode  Island... 200 

Question: 

How  many  needed  in  North  Carolina? 
(a)    1.250  □  (b)    2,300  fj  (c)    4,709    □ 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ     

1.  (c)  26.2  6.  (b)  67.9%  11.  (c)  3.158  16.  (a)  18 

2.  (a)  $890.  7.  (a)  $225.00  12.  (b)  612  17.  (c)  72.0% 

3.  (b)  $4,434  8.  (b)  76.6%  13.  (c)  962  18.  (a)  3.5% 

4.  (b)  2.6%  9.  (b)  13  14.  (b)  $157,865,000  19.  (b)  $2,125 

5.  (b)  $110.40  10.  (b)  172  15.  (b)  21  20.  (c)  4.709 


State  PTA  Meets  April  18-20 

Annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  will 
be  held  at  Charlotte,  April  18-20,  it  is 
announced  by  R.  M.  Grumman.  Presi- 
dent. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  this 
Convention,  Mr.  Grumman  states,  and 
will  be  announced  later.  "Every  local 
association  should  be  represented  at 
this  big  event  of  the  year,"  he  said. 


What  Factors  Tend  to 
Boost  Teacher  Morale 

What  factors  affect  teacher  morale  in 
a  positive  way? 

Out  in  Illinois  a  survey  was  made  to 
determine  these  factors.  Included  in 
the  survey  were  216  rural  teachers  and 
1,368  urban  teachers — 1,468  classroom 
teachers  and  116  administrators  and 
supervisors — 1,352  who  belonged  to 
local  teachers  association  and  232  who 
did  not  belong. 

Here  is  how  these  teachers  voted  on 
the  twenty  highest  factors  affecting 
teacher  morale : 

1.  Administrative    support    in    disci- 
pline  (69.8%) 

2.  Friendly     inter-facultv     relations 
(64%) 

3.  Belief  in  and  enjoyment  of  teach- 
ing (62.1%) 

4.  A  just  and  adequate  salary  plan 
(60%) 

5.  Worthy   retirement   pension   plan 
(57.1%) 

6.  Administration    shows   confidence 
(57.1%) 

7.  Faculty  cooperation  in  activities 
(55.8%) 

8.  Adequate     sick     and     emergency 
leave   (55.2%) 

9.  Position    security   through    sound 
tenure   (54.8%) 

10.  Constructive,    democratic     super- 
vision  (54.1%) 

11.  Students   show   courtesy   and    re- 
spect   (53.7%) 

12.  Parents  appreciate  and  cooperate 
(53.5%) 

13.  Teacher  grievances  handled  prop- 
erly  (52.4%) 

14.  Teacher   has  social    freedom 
(50.5%) 

15.  Teacher   knows   subject    and 
methods  (50.4%) 

16.  Nonfears  —  sense     of     humor  — 
poise    (49.4%) 

17.  Good  physical  health    energy,  re- 
serve   (48.7%) 

18.  Teacher    considers    attitudes    of 
others   (47.8%) 

19.  Teacher    load   is   reasonable   and 
fair    (44.3%) 

20.  School  board  plans  well   (42.2%) 
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Bureau  Predicts  N.  C. 
Population  Increase 

A  5.3  per  cent  increase  in  the  State's 
population  from  July  104(3  to  July  1950 
is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Per  cent  change  from  April, 
1940  to  July,  1946  was  2.7  per  cent. 

Applying  these  estimates  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  3,571,623  in  1940,  the  pre- 
dicted population  for  the  1950  census 
is  approximately  3,900,000. 

Average  increase  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  during  the  period  is  6.3  per  cent. 
The  Pacific  coast  states  led  all  geo- 
graphical areas  in  population  growth. 

1950  Boys  and  Girls 
Week  to  be  Observed 

Boys  and  Girls  Week  will  be  observed 
this  year  in  hundreds  of  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada from  April  29  to  May  6.  The  Cele- 
bration will  mark  the  30th  annual  ob- 
servance of  this  important  youth  event. 

With  the  theme,  "Youth's  Respon- 
sibilities." the  program  is  designed  to 
focus  public  attention  ui>on  the  inter- 
ests, activities,  potentialities,  and  prob- 
lems of  youth  and  to  give  impetus  to 
character-building  activities  of  youth- 
serving  agencies.  It  calls  attention  to 
the  organizations  and  programs  serving 
the  needs  of  youth,  and  seeks  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  entire  community  in 
supporting  measures  to  strengthen'  and 
insure  the  wholesome,  purposeful  de- 
velopment of  all  boys  and  girls. 

The  activities  planned  for  the  obser- 
vance emphasize  important  factors  in 
the  growth  of  youth,  including  citizen- 
ship training,  education,  recreation,  oc- 
cupational guidance,  home  life,  relig- 
ious education,  health  and  safety,  toler- 
ance and  understanding  among  nations 
and  peoples,  and  membership  in  boys' 
and  girls'  organizations.  Plaques  will 
again  be  awarded  to  those  communities 
sponsoring  the  best  Boys  and  Girls 
Week  observances  in  the  United  States 
and   Canada. 

Suggested  daily  programs  for  the 
week  include  Citizenship  Day,  April 
29 ;  Day  in  Churches,  April  30 ;  Health 
and  Safety  Day.  May  1 ;  Day  in  Schools. 
May  2;  United  Nations  Day,  May  3: 
Careers  Day.  May  4 ;  Family  Day.  May 
5;  Day  of  Recreation,  May  6. 

Information  about  Boys  and  Girls 
Week,  including  a  poster  and  Manual  of 
Suggestions,  together  with  information 
about  poster  stamps  and  other  helpful 
suggestions  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram  of  the  week,  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  from  Boys  and  Girls  Week, 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Room  950,  Chicago 
1,  Illinois. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  CONTINUE  TO  GROW 


School  libraries  continue  to  grow  in 
number  and  in  use,  according  to  recent 
statistics  on  this  phase  of  public  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina. 

The  2,647  schools,  1.671  elementary 
and  976  high,  from  which  reports  were 
received,  show  a  total  of  more  than 
3,700,000  books  with  more  than  12  mil- 
lion   in   circulation    in    1948-49.    Nearly 


$725,000  was  spent  for  public  libraries, 
the  greatest  portion  for  books  and  mag- 
azines. There  were  during  the  year  213 
schools  that  employed  full-time  libra- 
rians and  412  schools  had  teacher- 
librarians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
gress in  library  growth  within  recent 
years : 


1944-45 

Schools    reporting    2,355 

Pupils    enrolled....... 688.416 

Books  last   report.....  2.849,646 

Books   lost    and    discarded... 108  452 

Books  added 324,709 

Books  in  libraries.... .-  3.065,903 

Books  per  pupil —  4.45 

Magazines  in  libraries.... 27,223 

Book    circulation 9,838  935 

Average  circulation  per  pupil 14.29 

Expenditures     ~-  $443,199.66 

Expenditures   per    pupil .64 

Expenditures  for  books  and 

magazines $392,339.36 

Expenditures  per  pupil  for 

books    ami    magazines .57 

Expenditures   for  supplies $  50,860.30 

Schools  with  full-time  librarians  121 

Schools  with  part-time  librarians  614 

Schools  with  teacher-librarians...  862 


1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

2,662 

2,877 

2,647 

768,701 

813,499 

806,441 

3,404.488 

3.631,060 

3  767,333 

133.398 

159.019 

178,663 

363,444 

374,317 

276,831 

3  634.534 

3.846.358 

3.988,864 

4.73 

4.73 

4.95 

30,948 

33,618 

34,931 

10.554,776 

10  866,528 

12,008,387 

13.73 

13.36 

14.89 

$636,886.66 

$761,593.07 

$723,604.29 

.83 

.94 

.90 

$562,475.63 

$638,726.26 

$561,724.22 

.73 

.79 

.70 

$  74,411.03 

$122,866.81 

$161,880.07 

151 

179 

213 

637 

651 

1.198 

1.005 

1.065 

412 

LABOR  STATISTICS  BUREAU  REPORTS 

ON  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 


America's  colleges  will  have  to  train 
four  times  as  many  grade  school 
teachers  as  were  trained  last  year  to 
meet  the  peak  need  for  new  teachers  in 
1953-54.  when  a  tremendously  increased 
flock  of  children  will  crowd  the  schools. 

This  conclusion  is  contained  in  a 
90-page  bulletin,  "Employment  Outlook 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Teachers."  released  recently.  The  pub- 
lication— the  first  to  analyze  the  long- 
run  need  for  teachers  on  a  State-by  - 
State  basis — was  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  cooperation  with  Veterans 
Administration.  State  departments  of 
education,  teachers'  associations,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  other 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  educa- 
tional field  helped  in  its  preparation. 

The  main  cause  of  the  severe  grade 
school  problem,  the  report  states,  has 
been  that  teacher-training  institutions 
in  most  states  are  turning  out  far  fewer 
teachers  than  are  needed.  In  1949.  for 
example,  25.000  teachers  were  trained, 
yet  the  need  was  for  75,000.  Also,  the 
need  for  teachers  has  been  made  more 
acute  by  the  millions  of  "war  babies," 
many  of  them  already  of  grammar 
school  ages ;  millions  more  "post-war 
babies"  soon  will  be  starting  to  school. 
Peak  enrollment  in  grades  one  to  eight 


is  expected  about  1957  in  most  states. 
However,  the  report  points  out,  the 
greatest  number  of  new  teachers  will 
have  to  be  hired  in  1953,  when  the  most 
rapid  rise  in  enrollments  is  anticipated. 

The  picture  for  high  school  teachers 
is  (mite  different.  Nearly  every  state 
now  has  an  oversupply  at  this  level, 
except  in  special  subject  fields,  such  as 
home  economics,  commercial  work,  and 
industrial  arts.  In  1949.  four  high  school 
teachers  were  trained  for  every  one 
who  was  needed.  The  number  of  high 
school  teachers  required  in  most  states 
probably  will  decline  slightly  until  1952. 
For  three  years  after  1952.  the  report 
predicts  a  slowly  increasing  need.  Next 
will  come  a  rapid  increase  until  the 
late  1950's,  as  the  peak  numbers  of 
students  move  from  the  lower  grades 
into  high  school. 

Tlie  report  presents  charts  to  illu- 
strate another  reason  for  the  shortage 
of  teachers  at  grade  school  levels.  It 
points  out  that  more  new  teachers  will 
be  required  to  take  the  places  of  those 
leaving  the  profession  than  will  be 
needed  to  handle  the  additional  young- 
sters. The  rate  of  leaving  varies  widely 
from  state  to  state.  In  19  states,  the 
194S-49  rate  ranged  from  3  to  18  per 
cent. 


MARCH,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 
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COMMISSIONER  MCGRATH  SAYS  EDUCATION 
IS  IN  MOST  CRITICAL  PERIOD  BECAUSE 

NATION  HAS  NOT  FACED  COST 


American  education  is  now  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  its  history, 
according  to  the  1949  animal  report  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  made  public 
recently  by  Federal  Security  Admini- 
strator Oscar   R.   Ewing. 

Although  the  Nation  is  committed  to 
the  conception  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  it  has  not  yet  "faced 
realistically  the  practical  consequences 
of  this  philosophy — the  cost  in  terms  of 
teachers,  buildings,  textbooks — dollars 
and  cents."  Earl  James  McGrath,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  stated  in 
the  report.  The  urgent  need  for  federal 
aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion was  pointed  out  by  Commissioner 
McGrath. 

Calling  attention  to  the  still  critical 
shortages  of  elementary  teachers  and 
school  buildings,  Commissioner  Mc- 
Grath said  that  continuing  surveys  are 
needed  to  keep  up  with  significant  facts. 

The  supply  of  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  is  still  about  a  quarter  below 
even  the  1941  number,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Education  report.  Although 
the  teacher  shortage  in  high  schools 
has  eased  off  to  some  extent,  there  is 
no  over-supply  of  well-qualified  teach- 
ers because  many  of  the  high  school 
teachers  barely  meet  professional 
standards. 

The  need  for  basic  studies  about  the 
teaching  profession  was  indicated  by 
Commissioner  McGrath.  "We  need  more 
reliable  evidence  than  we  now  have," 
he  said,  "as  to  why  some  young  people 
are  attracted  to  teaching  while  others 
are  driven  from  it."  This  type  of  analy- 
sis will  require  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  educators  and  many  other  specialists 
in  human  relations. 

The  present  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  is  matched  by  an 
arresting  lack  of  school  buildings. 
Sampling  studies  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Education 
Association  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
building  additional  school  structures 
needed  to  accommodate  the  increased 
enrollments  during  the  next  10  years 
and  to  replace  obsolescent  and  dilapi- 
dated buildings  would  amount  to  at 
least  10  billion  dollars. 

Commissioner  McGrath  stated  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  welfare 
qualified  young  persons  in  all  states 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
post-high-school   education.    "If   this   is 


to  lie  accomplished,"  he  said,  "some 
form  of  Federal  scholarship  is  abso- 
lutely essential." 

To  advance  international  understand- 
ing, which  he  termed  urgently  neces- 
sary, Commissioner  McGrath  urged  an 
expansion  of  efforts  to  supplement 
formal  programs  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  exchange  of  teachers  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain 
is  one  illustration  of  such  efforts ;  the 
exchange  of  technical  personnel,  such 
as  is  suggested  in  President  Truman's 
"Point  4"  program,  is  another. 

The  crisis  in  education  is  the  more 
serious,  according  to  Commissioner 
McGrath,  because  of  the  widespread 
concern  over  communism.  In  combat- 
ting communism  he  warned  that  we 
must  not  create  our  own  kind  of  police 
state.  "If.  in  our  efforts  to  defeat 
totalitarianism  we  become  totalitarian," 
he  said,  "we  have  lost  the  battle." 

Pointing  to  such  features  of  totali- 
tarianism as  the  suppression  of  dis- 
sident opinions  and  the  abrogation  of 
free  speech,  as  repugnant  to  democratic 
values,  Commissioner  McGrath  said : 
"A  free  society  must  be  made  up  of 
free  men.  There  is  no  other  way." 

Highlights  on  the  statistical  picture 
of  education  presented  in  the  report 
include : 

1.  Expenditures  for  all  education, 
public  and  private,  for  the  school  year 
194849  in  the  United  States  are  esti- 
mated at  $51  billion,  compared  with 
slightly  more  than  $5  billion  for  the 
previous  year. 

2.  The  average  salary  of  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors  is  estimated 
at  $2,750  for  1948-49  compared  with 
$2,254  two  years  earlier. 

3.  Expenditures  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  current  expenses 
is  estimated  at  $185  for  1948-49  com- 
pared with  $152.80  two  years  earlier. 

4.  Enrollment  in  federally-aided  vo- 
cational classes  increased  in  1948-49  to 
an  all-time  high,  slightly  above  .°> 
million. 

5.  The  number  of  1-teacher  schools 
is  estimated  at  75,000  in  1948-49  com- 
pared with  86,563  in  1945-46  and  with 
265,474  in   1909-10. 

6.  During  1948-49  nearly  27,000  for- 
eign students  were  admitted  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  compared  with  approximately 
21.000  in  1947-48  and  16,000  in  1946-47. 


Junior  College 
Enrollments  Increase 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  junior  colleges  in 
the  fall  of  1949  showed  an  increase  of 
8.6  per  cent  in  enrollment  over  that  of 
1948,  the  largest  increase  in  enrollments 
of  any  type  of  institution. 

Teachers  colleges  showed  an  increase 
of  8.4  per  cent,  universities,  colleges 
and  professional  schools,  an  increase 
of  only  0.9  per  cent,  and  Negro  institu- 
tions a  decrease  of  1.3  per  cent.  Certain 
types  of  professional  schools  with  the 
universities  have  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease in  their  enrollments. 

First-time  students,  the  report  shows, 
increased  9.7  per  cent  in  junior  colleges 
and  6.2  per  cent  in  teachers  colleges, 
decreased  6.2  per  cent  in  universities, 
colleges  and  professional  schools,  and 
remained  unchanged  in  Negro  institu- 
tions. 

Thomasville  To  Have 

Intercommunications 

System 

Trained  engineers  are  now  installing 
an  intercommunication  system  in  the 
Thomasville  High  School,  according  to 
Superintendent  G.  H.  Arnold. 

The  new  apparatus  according  to  an 
article  in  Facts  and  Fun,  the  school's 
paper,  affords  a  variety  of  uses.  It  is 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  system  of 
intercommunications ;  a  public  address 
system ;  FM.  AM  and  short  wave  radio 
receiver ;  and  phonograph  recorder  and 
playback  machine. 

Each  room  in  the  building  will  have 
speaker  reception,  but  it  will  be  possible 
to  channel  three  distinct  programs  to 
varied  classrooms,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  occasion.  For  ex- 
ample, a  different  program  can  be  sent 
out  to  separate  groups  of  classrooms 
from  the  two  turntables  of  the  console 
or  from  the  two  radios,  while  at  the 
same  time  statements  or  announcements 
over  the  console  microphone  can  be 
channeled  to  a  third  group  of  rooms. 
A  master  switch  will  contact  all  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  system 
for  intercommunications  and  for  re- 
ception of  special  programs,  there  are 
great  possibilities  as  a  means  for  in- 
struction in  radio  announceing,  public 
speech,  music  auditions,  clear  amplifi- 
cation in  the  auditorium  for  addresses 
and  programs,  and  a  number  of  other 
important  uses. 

It  will  require  a  limited  staff  of 
student  technicians  for  its  operation. 
This  in  itself  will  afford  useful  training 
and  experience  for  those  students  in- 
terested in  and  selected  for  this  impor- 
tant job. 
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Court  Stops  Teacher  Purge 

Efforts  to  purge  teachers  on  suspicion 
of  disloyalty  have  been  stopped  by  a 
number  of  recent  court  decisions. 

Last  October,  a  New  Jersey  court 
ruled  that  oaths  for  public  employees 
violate  the  state  Constitution.  On  No- 
vember 28,,  1949,  a  New  York  Supreme 
Court  wiped  out  a  law  requiring  the 
New  York  Board  of  Regents  to  compile 
a  list  of  subversive  organizations  of 
which  teachers  could  not  belong.  State 
Justice  Schirick  decided  the  law  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  inflicted 
punishment  without  trial.  The  Judge 
said  that  the  State  may  prescribe 
reasonable  qualifications  for  teachers : 
but,  just  as  the  State  could  not  ask  its 
employees  to  refrain  from  worship  ex- 
cept in  a  stated  church,  so  it  may  not 
dictate  the  organizations  to  which  an 
American  may  not  belong. 


Special  Security  Program 
Includes  Education 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Social 
Security  Program  as  envisaged  by  the 
bill  now  before  Congress  is  to  provide 
survivor  benefits  for  the  family  of  the 
deceased  worker,  such  benefits  includ- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  education 
of  minor  children  of  the  family. 

This  point  was  recently  made  by 
M.  D.  Dewberry  Regional  Representa- 
tive of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  a  former  member  of 
the  teaching  profession  from   Texas. 

Another  phase  of  the  Social  Security 
Program  is  the  provision  for  old  age 
retirement.  According  to  Mr.  Dewberry, 
many  individuals  think  only  of  this 
part  of  the  Program  when  Social  Secur- 
ity is  mentioned,  whereas  the  "survivor 
benefits"  part  of  the  Program  is  also 
important  in  that  it  covers  children. 
"Of  the  more  than  21  million  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  receiving 
payments  under  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  over  600.000  are 
children",  he  states.  "One  person  out 
of  every  four  is  a  child  beneficiary.  In 
North  Carolina  3  out  of  7  beneficiaries 
are  children  under  18." 

"Social  Security  is  built  around  the 
family  of  a  worker.  It  is  designed  first 
for  the  retirement  of  a  wage  earner  at 
65.  Secondly,  the  family  is  protected 
against  total  loss  of  income  in  the 
event  of  the  wage-earners  deatli  before 
he  reaches  retirement  age.  It  tends  to 
keep  the  family  together  witli  direct 
aid  under  the  mother's  care  rather  than 
forcing  institutional  aid.  And  thus  the 
Social  Security  Program  with  this  basic- 
security  aligns  itself  to  education  in  the 
further  development  and  continuance  of 
the  nation's  welfare." 


GOVERNMENT  DONATES  MUCH  FOOD  TO 
STATE'S  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


Carloads  of  food  which  would  make 
up  a  train  approximately  four  miles 
long  were  donated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  North  Carolina  schools  and 
institutions  during  1949,  according  to 
a  report  by  Jay  P.  Davis,  marketing 
socialist  with  the  State  Department 
of   Agriculture. 

Purchased  under  the  school  lunch  and 
farm  price-support  programs,  19,057.- 
858  pounds  of  food  were  distributed  to 
1,723  schools  serving  lunches  to  a  total 
of  334,613  children,  and  to  93  public 
and  charitable  institutions  having 
21,337  inmates. 

Irish  potatoes  accounted  for  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  poundage,  and 
fresh  apples  and  pears  represented  ap- 
proximately" 18  per  cent.  Nearly  two 
million  pounds  of  processed  cheese  and 
280,000  pounds  of  creamery  butter  were 
included  in  the  shipments.  Canned 
peaches  and  canned  tomatoes  totaled 
more  than  3.3  million  pounds,  with 
honey  and  peanut  butter  amounting  to 
over  one  million  pounds. 

Ten  carloads  of  fresh  snap  beans, 
nine  cars  of  concentrated  orange  juice, 
four  cars  of  dried  eggs,  three  cars  of 
fresh  Italian  prunes,  Ave  cars  of  tomato 
paste,  and  two  cars  of  sweet  potatoes 
completed  the  "menu." 

Surplus  foods  purchased  under  the 
federal  farm-price-support  program  rep- 
resented 63.5  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  pounds  donated.  Only  six  of  the 
commodities — orange  juice,  peanut  but- 
ter, cheese,  canned  peaches,  tomato 
paste  and  canned  tomatoes —  were  non- 
surplus  foods  purchased  under  the 
school-lunch  program. 

Davis  also  reported  that  120  carloads 
of  food  were  on  their  way  to  North 
Carolina  distribution  in  January.  These 
include  54  cars  of  fresh  apples,  41  cars 
of  Irish  iKttatoes  and  25  cars  of  cream- 
ery butter. 


Cities  Elect  Acting 
Superintendents 

John  Paul  Lentz  and  John  A.  Home 
have  been  elected  in  Burlington  and 
Kinston,  respectively,  as  acting  superin- 
tendents, while  Dr.  L.  E.  Spikes  and 
Jean  P.  Booth  are  on  Leave  of  absence 
from  those  units. 

Sui»erintendents  Spikes  and  Booth 
have  recently  gone  to  Japan  as  advisers 
in  education  on  General  McArthur's 
staff.  They  will  be  gone  about  four 
months. 


Statistics  for  Schoolmen 

It  takes  the  average  worker  in  the 
United  States  27  minutes  of  work  to 
earn  a  dozen  eggs.  In  Australia  it 
takes  53  minutes ;  in  Britain,  57 
minutes;  in  France.  106  minutes;  in 
Russia,  158  minutes  and  in  Austria 
244  minutes. 


Average  individual  grant  to  the 
needy  aged  in  California  is  $70.68 
a  month,  highest  for  the  country. 
Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  in 
the  Union  earmarking  a  special  $4 
allotment  for  every  needy  aged  per- 
son for  "leisure  time  activities." 

Three  times  as  many  lobbyists 
were  registered  in  1948  as  there 
were  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  com- 
bined. 

*     *     * 

The  Indian  population  is  growing. 
More  than  425.000  Indians  are  now 
on  tribal  rolls  compared  with  398,- 
000  in  1936. 


The  radio  industry,  only  in  its 
29th  year,  boasts  of  the  following 
record :  94  per  cent  of  all  families 
in  the  U.  S.  listen  regularly  to  pro- 
grams from  more  than  2,800  broad- 
casting stations.  More  than  10,000,- 
000  automobiles  are  equipped  with 
radio.  An  additional  34,000,000  sets 
are  in  use  in  stores,  hotels,  institu- 
tions, offices,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  sets  in  operation  to  more  than 
S.'{.000,000. 


Record  for  long-distance  commut- 
ing in  pursuit  of  education:  An  en- 
gineer enrolled  at  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  takes  a  9-hour, 
470  mile  train  ride  t<>  attend  a  3- 
hour  class  and  return  home  every 
Wednesday  night. 

Average  pay  scale  for  union  con- 
struction workers  in  7  major  build- 
ing crafts  iii'  S5  cities  is  $2.20  an 
hour.  Average  for  brick  layers  is 
$2.75;  carpenters,  $2.28;  electricians. 
$2.50;  painters  $2.20:  plasterers. 
$2.68;  plumbers.  $2.53:  laborers, 
$1.40.  One  glimmer  of  relief  for 
budget-tight  boards  of  education, 
wage  rise  for  first  9  months  of  1949 
was  only  3  per  cent  compared  to  8 
per  cent  rise  for  the  same  period  in 
1948. 
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EMILY  POST  WRITES 

ON  MOTOR  MANNERS 


Emily  Post,  the  famous  authority  on 
etiquette  and  good  manners,  has  writ- 
ten a  booklet  called  "Motor  Manners." 
It  is  distributed  free  by  many  com- 
panies. 

Motor  manners — which  also  mean 
motor  safety — are  boiled  down  by  Emi- 
ly Post  into  this : 

1.  A  well-mannered  driver  will  share 
the  road,  never  usurping  the  right-of 
way  from  other  vehicles  or  pedestrians. 

2.  A  well-behaved  driver  uses  his 
horn  as  a  warning  device  in  emergen- 
cies and  never  as  a  bad-tempered  voice 
to  threaten-  or  scold. 

3.  An  honorable  man  or  woman  would 
no  more  cheat  traffic  regulations  than 
cheat  at  games  or  sports. 

4.  Courteous  pedestrians  will  cross 
busy  streets  at  intersections,  respect 
traffic  lights  and  avoid  darting  out  from 
behind   parked   vehicles. 

5.  Arr  obliging  driver  will  never  fail 
to  dim  his  lights  when  meeting  other 
cars  in  the  dark. 

6.  Well-bred  people,  whether  drivers 
or  passengers,  are  just  as  considerate 
of  each  other  a«  are  hosts  and  guests 
in  a  drawing  room. 

7.  An  accommodating  driver  parks 
his  car  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
use  of  other  parking  spaces  or  with  the 
movement  of  other  vehicles. 

8.  Orderly  drivers  always  keep  to  the 
right,  except  when  using  the  proper 
lane  for  turning  or  passing. 

9.  A  courteous  driver  never  fails  to 
signal  his  intentions  to  stop,  turn  or 
pull  out. 

10.  Considerate  persons  always  drive 
at  speeds  which  are  reasonable  and 
prudent,  considering  traffic,  road  and 
weather  conditions. 

11.  One  who  has  any  consideration 
for  the  safety  of  others  will  refrain 
from  driving  when  physically  ex- 
hausted. 

12.  Kindly  persons  never  show  curi- 
osity at  the  scene  of  an  accident  and 
always  give  any  assistance  that  may 
be  possible. 


Conservation  Pledge 

Posters  of  the  Conservation 
Pledge,  "I  give  my  pledge  as  an 
American  to  save  and  faithfully  to 
defend  from  waste  the  natural  re- 
sources of  my  country — its  soil  and 
minerals,  its  forests,  waters,  and 
wildlife,"  size  8£  x  11  J,  may  be 
secured  as  follows  :  10  posters.  25c  ; 
100  posters.  $1.50:  1.000  posters,  $10, 
from  Outdoor  Life,  353  Fourth 
Aveirue  10.  N.  Y. 


New  March  of  Time 
Film  Appeals  to  Civic 
Responsibility 

Everyone  concerned  with  public  edu- 
cation will  wish  to  see  "The  Fight  for 
Better  Schools,"  new  March  of  Time 
motion  picture  which  has  been  released 
for  general  theatrical  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Willard  E. 
Givens,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  who  at- 
tended a  preview  of  the  film  before  it 
was  released  to  theatres. 

"America's  teachers  are  gratified,"  Dr. 
Givens  declared,  "at  the  unprecedented 
interest  now  being  shown  by  community 
leaders  in  the  improvement  of  their 
schools.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Many 
school  needs  which  we  in  education  have 
loug  recognized  will  be  met  once  the 
public  becomes  thoroughly  aroused  and 
interested.  Better  schools  are  sure  to 
follow  every  step  that  is  taken  to  stimu- 
late and  strengthen  the  interest  of  citi- 
zens. 

"  'The  Fight  for  Better  Schools'  is  a 
ringing  appeal  to  civic  responsibility. 
Vividly  and  dramatically  it  tells  how 
the  citizens  of  one  community  (Arling- 
ton, Va.),  in  spite  of  discouraging  odds, 
brought  about  notable  improvements  in 
their  school  system.  To  reach  their  goal 
they  had  to  get  a  bill  passed  by  the 
state  legislature,  elect  a  school  board, 
and  promote  two  bond  issues  for  new 
school  buildings.  But  their  work  is  now 
paying  off  in  the  improved  teaching 
staff,  enriched  program,  and  better 
school  housing  which  have  become  reali- 
ties. The  film  also  shows  how  the  state 
of  Arkansas  is  fighting  to  improve  its 
schools,  and  how  educational  progress 
is  being  made  in  Delaware,  in  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  and  in  other  places. 

"All  adult  citizens  in  America  should 
see  this  film  which  clearly  indicates 
their  responsibility  for  local  school 
systems." 

The  film  is  distributed  by  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox Film  Corporation  and  will  be 
limited  to  theatrical  showings  until 
approximately  April  1,  1950.  After  that 
time  it  will  be  available  in  16  mm. 
prints  through  the  March  of  Time 
Forum  edition  for  non-theatrical  show- 
ings. Groups  interested  in  seeing  the 
film  may  call  their  local  theatres  for 
play-dates.  Further  information  con- 
cerning distribution  dates  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Marjorie  Harker,  March 
of  Time,  369  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


State  Ranks  Second  in 
Pupils  Per  Teacher 

North  Carolina  ranks  second  among 
the  48  states  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  per  teacher.  This  is  shown  in 
a  recent  study  by  the  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion based  on  estimates  for  the  year 
1948-49.  North  Carolina's  pupil-teacher 
ratio  is  32.7. 

Mississippi  with  a  35.6  ratio  in  this 
respect  leads  the  states.  Lowest  state. 
South  Dakota,  has  a  15.3  pupil-teacher 
ratio.  Average  for  the  nation  is  26.8. 

Considering  elementary  schools  only, 
North  Carolina  has  35.1  pupils  per 
teacher  and  ranks  seventh  among  the 
48  states  in  this  respect.  Top  ranking 
state,  Maryland,  has  a  per  pupil  teacher 
ratio  of  43.2  for  its  elementary  schools. 
Average  for  the  nation  is  29.9. 

Among  the  high  schools  teacher  load 
is  lower,  the  national  average  being 
21.0.  North  Carolina  with  an  average  of 
25.8  ranks  third  among  the  48  states 
in  this  respect.  Michigan,  with  27.1 
pupils  per  teacher,  ranks  first.  Utah  is 
second  with  a  26.2  pupil-teacher  ratio. 


Colorado  School 
Offers  Scholarship 

A  scholarship  valued  at  $425  to  $475 
a  year  is  offered  by  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines  to  a  North  Carolina  boy  for  the 
1950-51  term. 

This  scholarship  will  be  awarded  up- 
on recommendation  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  Clyde  A. 
Erwin.  The  scholarship  may  remain 
effective  for  a  maximum  period  of 
four  years,  provided  the  student  main- 
tains a  satisfactory  scholastic  standing 
and  complies  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  school. 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  lo- 
cated at  Golden,  offers  courses  leading 
to  graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees 
in  coal  and  metal  mining,  metallurgy, 
geology,  geophysics,  petroleum  produc- 
tion, and  petroleum  refining,  and  elec- 
tive courses  in  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  cements,  refractories,  clays, 
and  other  nonmetallic  minerals. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  scholar- 
ship, the  applicant  must  fulfill  certain 
specific  requirements,  one  of  which  is 
the  presentation  of  a  detailed  record  of 
his  former  scholastic  work,  certified  by 
the  school  he  last  attended,  attesting 
that  he  satisfies  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  as  specified  in  the  general  cata- 
log, and  that  he  had  a  scholastic  stand- 
ing in  the  upper  tenth  of  his  high  school, 
preparatory,  or  college  classes. 
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CIO  Urges  Federal  Aid  ELEVEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

_   .       ,       , ,     .           ,        . .  (Reprinted  from  the  Indiana  Teacher,  via  Nebraska  Education  News) 

Federal    aid   tor   education   was   en- 
dorsed  by   the  Congress  of   Industrial  I.  Thou  shalt  have  interest  outside  thy  classroom. 

Organizations  at  its  annual  convention  H-  Thou  shalt  not  attempt  to  make  graven  images  of  thy  students,  for  lo  they 

held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.   October  31—  are  not   stone,   but   flesh,   and   heir  to   the   wrigglings   and   whisperings   thereto. 

November  4  1949  '  **'■  ^hou  sna't  not  cry  out  in  a  loud  voice  unto  them,  for  the  voice  of  wrath 

is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  learning,  and  thy  students  will  respect  thee  not  if  thou 

This  endorsement  was  included  in  the  eallest  their  names  in-  vain, 

following  five-point  resolution :  IV.  Remember  thy  week   ends  and  thy   vacations,   for   in   times   of  stress   the 

We  urge  the  enactment  by  the  81st  thought  of  them  will  give  thee  comfort. 

Congress  of  legislation:  ^.  Honor  thy  students  and  believe  in  them,  for  they  have  great  need  of  thee, 

'              .   '      .               .  _       .     ._  whatsoever  their  actions;  and  verily  thou  must  hold  strong  this  faith  when  the 

(1)  To  provide  adequate  federal  aid  spitballs  fly  unto  thee  and  the  unruly  grow  wild. 

for    education    so   that,    together   with  VI,    Thou  shalt  not  kill  in  any  way,  even  the  smallest,  the  curiosity  of  a  little 

appropriations    by    the   various   states,  child,  yea  tho  it  seem  often  the  curiosity  of  a  cat  and  never-ending, 

improved   facilities   on   every   level   of  VII.  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  any  unkindness  of  thought  or  action  to  enter  the 

the   educational  system,  from   nursery  door  of  thy  classroom. 

to  university,  shall  be  assured,  so  that  VIII.     Thou  shalt  not  steal  time  from  thine  own  hours  of  leisure  by  putting 

every  child  shall  have  a  good  education,  °«  work  so  long  that  it  fitteth  not  its  rightful  schedule. 

every  class  a  good  teacher,  and  every  ,IX-  ^  sha"  n°t  bear  witness  to  the  ills  and  sorrows  of  thy  students  with  a 

*     .            ii-  col(J  heart;   verily  thou  canst  not  love   them   all,  nor  is  it   commanded,   but   to 

teactier  a  good  salary ,  understand  their  problems  and  to  say  unto  them,  "Come,  let  us  work  together." 

(2)  To  provide,  in  accordance  with  tiiat  is  the  law  of  thy  profession. 

the  principle  of   Senate  Bill  24G.   that  X.  Thou   shalt    not   covet   thy   colleague's    classroom,    nor   his   equipment,    nor 
the   individual    states'  shall    make   the  his   system,   nor  his   degree,  nor  his   personality,   nor   anything   that   is   thy   col- 
decisions     as    to    whether     non-public  league's,  but  work  out  thine  own  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling, 
schools  shall  be  eligible  for  federal  aid  XI    Thou  shalt  not  lose  th?  sense  of  n"mor.  for   verily   without   it   thou   art 
and   as   to   the  kinds   of  services   that  lost  and  doomed  snrely  to  beat  out  thy  brains  ,ipon  thy  bla<*board- 
shall  be  covered  by  federal  grants ; 

(3)  To  provide  that  at  least  75  per  Office   of   Education 

cent  of  funds  appropriated  go  directly  UNESCO  Issues  Curriculum  Bulletin 

for  teachers'  salaries ;  and 

(4)  To  provide  at  least  $3  billion  in  To  contribute  to  peace  and  How  would  you  like  to  spend  a  day 
federal  funds  over  a  period  of  five  security  through  international  co-  with  a  group  of  fourth  graders  in  a 
vears  for  a  comprehensive,  nation-wide  operation  in  education,  science  and  modern  elementary  school? 

school  buildiii"  program  ■  culture  is  the  purpose  of  UNESCO.  You  can,  by  reading  a  bulletin  recent- 

(5)  To  applv  the  full  benefits  of  this  "Wars  be8in'"  the  Preamble  of  »'  released  by  Federal  Security  Admini- 
program  and  the  legislation  above  UNESCO's  constitution  reminds  strator  Oscar  R.  Ewing.  Titled  "The 
recommended  to  Puerto  Rico  as  an  us-  "in  the  minds  of  men"  Place  of  Subjects  in  the  Curriculum" 
integral  part  of  the  American  economic  UNESCO  works  to  improve  edu-  this  bulletin,  prepared  in  the  Office  of 
unit  cational    standards    with    special  Education,  describes  a  typical  day  with 

emphasis   on  international  under-  a  fourth  grade  class. 

standing,    and,    in   less    developed  Along   with    the    story   of   what    the 

Science   Meetings                                       countries,  on  fundamental  educa-  children   did.   there  is  an   explanation 

W^ll    F5p    TTpIH                                               tion.   It    promotes    the    free    flow  of  what   the   experiences  mean  to  the 

of  ideas  through  a  mass  communi-  children,  and  suggestions  on  why  they 

A  two-weeks  series  of  science  meet-           cation  program.  It  helps  to  restore  reacted  as  they  did. 

ings  will  be  held  throughout  the  State,           educational,  scientific  and  cultural  The  bulletin  is  intended  for   "those 

March    20-31,    it    is    announced    by    J.            life    *°    war-devastated    countries.  who  sincerely  want  to  understand  the 

Henry  Highsmith,  Director  Division  of            **     promotes     cultural     activities  nature  of  a  modern  elementary   school 

Instructional  Service,  State  Department            through    museums,    libraries    and  program,"  says  Dr.  Bess  Goodykoontz. 

of  Public  Instruction.                                            publications.   At  the   initiative   of  Associate  Commissioner  of   Education, 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings,   Dr.            tne  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  her  foreword. 

Highsmith    states,    is    to    discuss    the            'or  instance,  it  has  launched  on  a  The    authors    feel    that    "it    is    much 

teaching  of  science  in  elementary  and           scheme     for     the     translation     of  more  real  to  a  child  to  think  of  a  prob- 

secondary  schools.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Deck-           world    classics.   It    studies    preju-  lem  rather  than  a  subject,  and  that  is 

er  of  Colorado  State  Teachers  College           dices  and  tensions  which  separate  what   the  modern  school  tries  to  help 

will  lead  the  discussions.                                      peoples  and,  in  the  field  of  natural  him   do   through   practical   experiences 

Meetings,  scheduled  for  the  afternoon           sciences,  it  promotes  collaboration  for  which  he  sees  a  need  and  a  purpose." 

in  each  instance  from  2  :00  to  4 :00  p.m..           between  scientists.  The  bulletin  stresses  the  importance 

will  be  held  as  follows :                                    — —  °^   suitable   physical    surroundings  for 

work  and  play,  appropriate  decorations 

Monday,  March  20               .Elizabeth  City— S.  L.  Sheep  School  in  the  school  rooms,  and  of  pupil-teacher 

Tuesday,  March  21 Goldsboro— William  Street  School  cooperation  in  planning  activities  and 

Wednesday  .March  22...... Lumberton-Lumberton  High  School  |aki       earp  of  the  household  chores  in 

Thursday,  March  23 Sanford— St.  Clair  Elementary  School  the  ciasRroom 

Friday,  March  24 Gastonia— Clay    Street   Junior    High    School  .,     .    '      f    '.      „-          .   „, 

Monday,  March  27 Bryson  City-Bryson   City    School  „  ^T^ol  It     ,o°    °G  ,°f   KdufU?" 

Tuesday,  March  28 Morganton— Junior  High  School  Bulletin  1949  No.  12,  are  for  sale  by  the 

Wednesday,  March  29 North  Wilkesboro— North  Wilkesboro   School  Superintendent    of   Documents,    U.    S. 

Thursday,  March  30... ......Lexington— Lexington  High  School  Government   Printing  Office,   Washing- 
Friday,  March  31 Oxford— Oxford  High  School  ton  25,  D.  C.  for  15  cents. 


MARCH,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


IS 


Board  Approves  Nearly  $1.5 
Million  for  Buildings 

Nearly  $1.5  million  more  for  the 
State's  school  building  program  was 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  its  February  meeting. 

These  February  approvals,  totaling 
$1,459,379.60,  plus  projects  previously 
approved  by  the  Board  equals  $7,362,- 
773.35,  approximately  one-seventh  of  the 
$50,000,000  made  available  by  the  1951 
General  Assembly  for  school  construc- 
tion. 

Amount  of  projects  approved  in  Feb- 
ruary according  to  race  were :  white 
schools  $1,013,023.59;  Nogro  schools 
$343.262.81 ;  and  Indian  $103,093.20. 

Schools  to  which  February  grants 
were  made  are  as  follows :  Graham 
$11,896.93  ;  Burlington  $240,880.20  ;  Val- 
dese  $14,100.00;  Cleveland  Training 
$141,365.88;  Whiteville  $54,500.00;  Sun- 
rvyside  $16,000.00;  Hope  Mills 
$40  000.00;  Long  Hill  $18,000.00;  E.  K. 
Pawe  (Durham)  $79,614.20;  Bessemer 
$85,000;  Jesse  Wharton  (Guilford) 
$65,000.00  ;  Roanoke  Rapids  $95,251.12  ; 
P.  W.  Moore  (Elizabeth  City) 
$140  000.00;  Person  High  $50,000.00 
Roxboro  $78,181.52:  Ashpole  ( Robeson  > 
$103,093.20;  and   St.   Pauls  $226,496.55. 


Daniels  Favors  Prompt 
Passage  Federal  Aid  Bill 

"Federal  aid  is  needed  this  year,  and 
it  should  be  granted  by  prompt  passage 
in  the  House  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
leaves  the  status  of  parochial  schools 
for  later  determination." 

This  is  what  Jonathan  Daniels,  edi- 
tor, Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  said 
in  a  statement  released  with  statements 
from  four  Congressional  leaders  and 
another  newspaper  man  in  urging 
speeding  enactment  of  legislation  by 
Congress  of  the  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill. 

Others  issuing  favorable  statements 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation 
were:  Representative  John  J.  Allen. 
Jr.,  (R.,  Calif.),  Representative  Carl 
D.  Perkins  (D„  Ky.),  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  (R.,  Ohio),  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas  (D.,  Utah),  and  Palmer  Hogt, 
Editor  and  publisher,  Denver  Post,  Colo. 

Daniels  in  his  statement  also  said : 
"The  church  and  state  question  which 
delayed  action  in  the  last  session  is 
older  than  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  needs  to  be  set- 
tled ;  but  to  delay  action  until  it  is 
settled  is  grossly  unfair  to  a  generation 
of  children,  who  today  are  receiving  a 
substandard  education-." 


ACEI  To  Hold  Conference 
in  Asheville  April  9-14 

The.  1950  Study  Conference  of  The 
Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International  will  be  held  in  Asheville, 
April  9-14,  it  is  announced.  Headquar- 
ters will  be  in  the  Municipal  Audito- 
rium. 

Theme  for  this  year's  meeting  is 
"Using  what  we  know  for  children  in 
the  school,  the  home,  the  community." 
In  addition  to  the  general  sessions  of 
the  Conference,  thirty-one  study  classes 
in  the  various  fields  relating  to  child 
development  will  be  conducted.  Meet- 
ings are  open  to  both  members  and  non- 
members  of  the  Association.  Reserva- 
tions should  be  made  before  April  1. 

In  a  letter  to  county  and  city  super- 
intendents regarding  this  Conference, 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
called  attention  to  its  importance  and 
urged  teachers  who  could  to  attend  the 
Conference.  "I  hope  that  you  will  be 
as  cooperative  as  possible."  he  stated, 
"in  seeing  that  your  school  system  is 
well  represented." 

Ford  Sponsors  Industrial 
Arts  Awards  Program 

Ford  Motor  Company  announced  re- 
cently that  it  will  sponsor  a  national 
industrial  arts  awards  program  for 
high  school  students. 

The  new  Ford  program  will  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
Awards  originated  three  years  ago  by 
Scholastic  Magazine  and  will  be  known 
as  "Ford  Motor  Company  Industrial 
Arts  Awards." 

Cash  Awards  for  outstanding  work- 
manship and  design  will  be  increased 
over  those  presented  in  previous  years, 
the  company   announced. 

The  awards  will  be  made  by  divisions 
lincluding  wood  work,  metal  work, 
mechanical  drawing,  printing,  model 
making,  plastics,  machine  shop  and 
electrical  work. 

Students  in  industrial  arts  and  voca- 
tional classes  in  all  schools,  from  grades 
seven  thru  12,  may  enter.  Entries  are 
regular  class  projects  made  in  the 
school  shops  under  supervision  of  an 
instructor. 

While  the  awards  program  will  be 
conducted  along  very  much  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  past,  details  as  to  time 
and  place  of  judging  ami  display  have 
not  been  worked  out. 

Rule  books  and  other  information 
will  be  available  by  addressing  in- 
quiries to  Industrial  Arts  Awards.  Ford 
Motor  Company,  3000  Schaefer  Road, 
Dearborn,  Michigan. 


Mr.  Phinney  Dies 

(\  E.  Phinney,  junior  auditor  in  the 
Division  of  Auditing  and  Accounting, 
State  Board  of  Education,  died  Feb- 
ruary 1  at  his  home  in  Raleigh.  Mr. 
Phinney  had  been  with  the  Board  for 
a  number  of  years,  having  formerly 
been  connected  with  the  International 
Harvester  Co. 

A  statement  of  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Phinney's  faithful  and  valued  services 
were  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
Board. 


More  Girls  than  Boys 
Enroll  in  High  School 

There  were  17,479  more  girls  than 
boys  enrolled  in  North  Carolina's  public 
high  schools  during  1948-49.  The  excess 
of  girls  over  boys  the  year  before  was 
17.356. 

High  school  graduates  numbered  28,- 
685—12,411  boys  and  16,274  girls.  En- 
rollment in  public  high  schools  totaled 
172,717—77,619  boys  and  95,098  girls. 

On  a  racial  basis  there  were  132.051 
white  students  and  40,666  Negroes.  The 
white  students  were  divided  as  follows : 
boys,  61,100;  girls.  70,951.  Negroes 
were :  boys,  16,519 ;  girls.  24,147. 

Graduates  on  a  racial  basis  were: 
white  boys,  10,134 ;  white  girls,  12,758 ; 
Negro  boys,  2,277 ;  Negro  girls,  3,516. 

Superintendents  Asked  to 
Request  Next  Year's  Fuel 

Requisition  and  other  necessary  forms 
for  securing  next  year's  fuel  were  re- 
cently furnished  to  all  superintendents 
by  C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director  Division 
of  Plant  Operation,  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  a  letter  to  the  heads  of  county  and 
city  schools,  Mr.  Blanchard  urged  that 
requisitions  for  coal  be  returned  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Requisitions  for 
wood  may  be  returned  later. 

Distributive  Clubs 
To  Meet  in  Asheville 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Clubs  of  America 
will  be  held  in  Asheville,  April  16-19, 
it  is  announced  by  T.  Carl  Brown,  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee. 

All  arrangements  for  the  physical 
comfort  and  convenience  of  delegates 
have  been  made,  Mr.  Brown  states,  and 
the  Program  Committee  has  planned  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  program. 

Headquarters  of  the  convention  will 
be  at  the  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Tort  Liability  of  Local  School 
Authorities;  Injury  to  Person 
Using  Athletic  Fields,  etc. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  I  acknow- 
ledge receipt  of  your  letter  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from   Superintendent 

..,  of  the Public 

Schools,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"To  what  extent  is  a  school  board 
member  liable  for  his  acts? 

To  what  extent  is  he  responsible  for 
negligence? 

Under  what  circumstances  can  he  be 
sued? 

Can  he  be  insured  against  liability? 

If  he  can  be  insured,  against  what 
part  of  the  budget  shall  the  cost  be 
charged?" 

While    Superintendent does 

not  state,  I  assume  that  he  has  refer- 
ence to  the  tort  liability  of  school  com- 
missioners, and  I  shall  deal  with  this 
type  of  liability  in  answering  his 
inquiries. 

In  dealing  with  the  tort  liability  of 
school  boards,  and  members  of  such 
board  or  commissions.  I  shall  quote 
from  a  letter  heretofore  written  on  this 
subject : 

"State,  county,  and  city  school  boards 
are  instrumentalities  of  the  State  and 
are  not  subject  to  suit  for  tort  since 
the  Legislature  has  not  authorized  suits 
against  said  boards.  See  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  CO.  v.  POWELL,  217 
N.  C.  498 ;  CHEMICAL  CO.  v.  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION,  111  N.  C.  135; 
GRANVILLE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  v.  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION,  106  N.  C.  81.  In  view 
of  the  holdings  in  these  cases,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  neither  the  County 
Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  City  Administrative 
Unit  is  liable  for  or  may  pay  damages 
for,  including  medical  expenses,  in- 
juries sustained  by  pupils  of  the  school 
participating  in  athletic  events  spon- 
sored by  the  school." 

"The  general  rule  as  to  the  personal 
liability  of  public  officers  for  an  injury 
caused  by  their  official  acts  is  that  such 
liability  will  attach  when  the  cause 
of  action  is  based  on  failure  to  perform 
or  the  negligent  performance  of  a 
ministerial  duty,  but  when  the  duty  is 
discretionary,  the  officer's  conduct  must 
be  corrupt  and  malicious  if  there  is  to 
be  any  liability.  BETTS  v.  JONES,  203 
N.  C.  590;  MOFFITT  v.  DAVIS,  205 
N.  C.  565." 

"As  to  the  question  of  the  assumption 
of  liability  for  damages  to  persons  and 
property  of  persons  participating  and 
attending  games  to  be  held  in  this  build- 
ing, you  are  advised  that  this  is  a  very 
controversial  question,  and  the  courts 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  liability  or  non- 


liability of  the  school  authorities  in 
such  matters.  It  should  also  be  stated 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
authority  or  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  which  is  re- 
lated to  or  would  be  controlling  in  a 
situation  of  this  nature.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  members  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education  would  be  personally  liable 
because  in  the  absence  of  a  showing  of 
malice  or  corruption,  a  public  official 
is  not  liable  for  torts  or  negligence  com- 
mitted in  the  performance  of  a  discre- 
tionary duty.  See  MOTE  vs.  MCLAW- 
HORN,  208  N.  C.  812,  182  S.  E.  493: 
See  also  BETTS  vs.  JONES.  208  N.  C. 
410,  181  S.  E.  334." 

"As  to  the  liability  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  considering  same  separate 
and  apart  from  a  liability  of  the  indivi- 
dual members,  I  think  we  will  have  to 
resort  to  the  general  law  on  the  subject 
and  cases  decided  by  courts  in  other 
states.  In  a  volume  entitled  "Legal  Au- 
thority of  the  American  Public  School", 
by  Weltzin,  the  general  rule  as  to  the 
non-liability  of  school  authorities  is 
stated  as  follows : 

"  'School  districts  and  boards  are  cor- 
porate bodies,  not  corporations  proper, 
but  merely  quasi  corporations.  They  are 
involuntarily  created  by  the  state  legis- 
latures in  the  execution  of  constitutional 
mandate  for  the  single  purpose  of  aiding 
the  state  in  performance  of  the  govern- 
mental function  of  furnishing  a  public 
education.  States  are  immune  from  in- 
voluntary tort  liability  under  the  doc- 
trine of  sovereign  immunity  from  suit. 
This  same  immunity  extends  to  protect 
municipal  corporations  in  their  execu- 
tion of  governmental  functions.  This 
same  immunity  also  extends  to  school 
corporations  which  are.  therefore,  sel- 
dom held  liable  in  tort.  The  common-law 
rule  on  non-liability  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

"  'The  school  corporation  as  a  branch 
or  an  agent  of  the  state,  engaged  in 
the  execution  of  the  governmental  func- 
tion of  furnishing  education  to  the 
public,  a  duty  involuntarily  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  state,  is  in  the  absence 
of  statute  to  the  contrary,  protected 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  the  sovreign 
state  from  responsibility  for  its  own 
torts  or  those  of  its  servants,  resulting 
either  from  misfeasance  or  non-feas- 
ance in  the  execution  of  its  public 
duty.' " 

"We  know  that  under  our  public 
school  system,  the  counties,  cities  and 
various  units  involved  in  school  admin- 
istration are  acting  as  agencies  of  the 
State.  See  BRIDGES  vs.  CHARLOTTE. 
221  N.  C.  472,  479.  As  to  whether  or  not 
a  County  Board  of  Education  is  en- 
gaged in  a  governmental  activity  when 
it  allows  a  school  to  sponsor  basketball 
games  and  other  forms  of  school  ath- 
letics, we  have  no  decision  to  guide  us 
in  this   State.   In  the  case  of  MOKO- 


VICH  vs.  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT,  225,  N.  W.,  (Minnesota) 
292,  the  plaintiff  was  injured  at  a  high 
school  football  game  conducted  by  the 
school  district.  It  was  charged  that  the 
school  district  negligently  used  some 
unslacked  lime  to  mark  the  lines  of  the 
football  field,  and  the  plaintiff,  one  of 
the  players,  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  his  head  ami  face  forced  into  the 
lime  so  that  the  lime  got  into  an  eye  and 
destroyed  his  eyesight.  In  holding  that 
the  school  district  was  not  liable  for 
damages,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Min- 
nesota applied  the  general  rule  hereto- 
fore quoted  that  the  school  district  was 
a  governmental  agency  and  was  not 
liable  for  damages.  The  contention  was 
made  that  since  an  admission  was 
charged  to  see  the  game  that  the  school 
district  was  engaged  in  a  proprietary 
function  as  distinguished  from  a  gov- 
ernmental function  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
school  district  should  be  liable.  In  dis- 
posing of  this  question,  the  court  said : 
"  'It  appears  that  a  small  charge  was 
made  for  attendance  at  the  football 
game.  Is  the  defendant  liable  for  this 
reason?  It  is  well  established  in  this 
state  that  a  city  or  village,  which 
operates  an  electric  light  or  waterworks 
plant  and  sells  current  or  water  to 
private  consumers,  is  liable  for  negli- 
gence is  so  far  as  it  carries  on  such 
business  for  that  purpose.  But.  as  point- 
ed out  in  the  Brantman  Case,  this  is 
based  on  the  reasoning  that,  when  a 
municipality  takes  over  and  operates 
a  public  utility,  it  is  entering  the  field 
of  private  party  operating  under  a 
franchise.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  same 
rule  should  be  extended  to  a  public 
quasi  corporation,  such  as  a  school  dis- 
trict, which  has  no  power  to  engage  in 
any  such  business.  Here  there  was  a 
small  incidental  charge  for  admission 
of  the  public  to  the  game.  The  fact  of 
such  charge  being  made  would  not  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  take  the  district  out 
of  its  educational  functions  and  convert 
its  activity  into  one  of  a  business  or 
proprietary  character.  School  districts 
may  make  incidental  charges  for  other 
purposes.  They  may  charge  and  receive 
tuition  for  non-resident  pupils,  buy  and 
sell  school  books,  receive  rent  for 
authorized  uses  of  school  buildings,  and 
make  other  incidental  charges.  If  the 
fact  that  such  incidental  charges  are 
made  places  liability  upon  the  district, 
then  the  rule  of  non-liability  largely 
disappears.'  " 

In    response   to  the    inquiries   in    the 

last  paragraph  of  Superintendent 

letter,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
statutory  authority  to  provide  liability 
insurance  covering  public  school  offi- 
cials nor  patrons  who  may  visit  the 
school  premises  but  I  do  find  in  the 
latter  portion  of  G.S.  115-355  "That  the 
tax  levying  authorities  in  any  county 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 

5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public   School   Bulletin,    March,  1945) 

Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey  issued  a 
statement  recently  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  favors  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  now  before  Congress 
as  long  as  the  provision  forbidding 
the  Federal  government  to  regulate 
or  control  the  state  school  systems 
remains  in  the  bill. 

A.  E.  Manley,  Inspector  of  Negro 
High  Schools,  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  to  study  at 
Stanford  University. 

State  Superintendent  Erwin  has 
been  honored  by  being  one  of  nine 
educators  asked  to  write  the  1947 
Yearbook  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion  of   School   Administration. 

A  total  of  $44,773,368.66  was 
spent  during  1943-44  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  schools,  it  was 
learned  from  a  recent  compilation  of 
expenditures  in  the  various  adminis- 
trative units. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,   March,   1940) 

The  first  printing  of  the  new  Cumu- 
lative Record  form  (folder)  devised 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  Superin- 
tendent Erwin  last  fall  has  been  sent 
out  as  samples  to  the  superintendents 
of  the  State  for  criticism. 

More  than  500  children  from  two 
to  five  years  old  were  enrolled  in 
eleven  white  and  seven  Negro  WPA 
nursery  schools,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Education  Division 
of  the  State  WPA. 

Educational  Headlines 

Average  Teacher  Has  Had  3% 
Years  of  College  Work — Washington 
News,  January  29. 

Pensions  Study  Made  on  State — 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Febru- 
ary 2. 

Commission  to  Test  Eyesight  — 
Marion  News,  February  1. 

3,500  Negro  Teachers  Convene 
Here  for  Session  in  March — Fayette- 
ville  Observer,  February  1. 

43,037  Lunches  Served  to  Children 
in  Wilkes — Greensboro  News,  Febru- 
ary 3. 

School  Men  Hear  Additional  Year 
Discussed  Here — Whiteville  News  Re- 
porter, January  29. 

Teachers  Hold  Bag  in  Snowy 
Weather  (Editorial) — Raleigh  Times, 
February  1. 

Vocational  Teachers  Holding  Con- 
ference— Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
January  31. 

Teachers  Body  Plans  Meeting  — 
Durham  Sun,  January  31. 

Some  Schools  Open,  Others  Delay 
Starting  Up  Again — Morganton  News- 
Herald,  January  30. 


The  Attorney  General  Rules 

(Continued    from   page   15) 

administrative  unit  may  levy  taxes  to 

provide   necessary   funds   for  and 

accident  insurance  for  school  children 
transported  by  school  bus." 

I  am  sure  that  Superintendent 

will  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  answer 
is  necessarily  general  sin-ce  I  would 
not  feel  justified  in  expressing  a  defi- 
nite opinion  on  any  particular  situation 
unless  I  knew  all  of  the  facts  involved 
in  the  particular  case. — Attorney  Gen- 
eral,   January    20.    1950. 

Appointment  of  Principals 
and  Teachers  in  City 
Administrative  Units 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  I  have  your 
letter  of  January  9th  in  which  you  state 
that  you  do  not  find  in  our  school  law 
a.  specific  plan  for  the  election  of  Prin- 
cipals in  the  City  Administrative  Units 
ami  you  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  approval  of  both  the  City  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Superintendent  of 
City  Schools  is  required  to  effect  the 
election  of  a  Principal.  You  also  ask 
whether  a  Principal  may  be  elected 
without  the  approval  of  the  City  Super- 
intendent but  with  the  approval  of  the 
City  Board  of  Trustees  or  vice  versa. 

Your  questions  are  answered.  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  provisions  of  G.S.  115-353. 
The  last  paragraph  of  this  Section 
reads  as  follows : 

"At  its  first  regular  meeting  in  April 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  govern- 
ing board  of  a  city  administrative  unit, 
shall  elect  principals,  teachers,  and 
other  necessary  employees  of  the 
schools  within  said  unit  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  city  superintendent." 

Apparently  this  provision  of  the 
Statute  had  escaped  your  attention. — 
Attorney  General,  January  11,  1950. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Greensboro.  City  school  Superin- 
tendent B.  L.  Smith  said  today  a 
number  of  school  building  windows 
have  been  shot  out  with  air  rifles 
since  Christmas  and  called  on  par- 
ents to  see  to  it  that  their  children 
obey  city  and  State  laws  concerning 
the  use  of  such  weapons.  — Greens- 
boro  Record,  January  13. 


Caldwell.  C.  M.  Abernethy  of  Len- 
oir has  been  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association,  it  was  learned  here 
yesterday.  — Winston-Salem  Journal, 
January    17. 

Thomasville.  Thomasville  high 
school  will  offer  a  course  in  automo- 
bile driving  to  its  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors, it  was  announced  yesterday  by 
School  Superintendent  G.  H.  Arnold. 


Washington.  A  suit  was  entered  in 
Federal  district  court  at  Washington 
Thursday  of  last  week,  contesting  the 
plan  of  consolidating  Negro  high 
schools  in  Washington  County  as  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  and  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


Charlotte.  Thirty  high  school  teach- 
ers and  police  officers  will  begin  a 
course  in  driver  education  today 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  Char- 
lotte College,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Highway 
Safety  Division  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  January  16. 

Winston-Salem.  "New  Services  in 
the  Winston-Salem  Schools"  were  dis- 
cussed by  three  school  representa- 
tives yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  the 
grammar  grade  division  of  the  Am- 
erican Childhood  Education  at  Wiley 
School.  —  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
January  24. 

Sampson.  Approximately  1,500  men 
and  women,  representing  all  sections 
of  Sampson  County,  gathered  here 
Wednesday  night  of  last  week  to  hear 
Guy  B.  Phillips,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  explain  the  recommenda- 
tions for  reorganizing  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Sampson  County.  —  Clinton 
Independent,  January  26. 

Greensboro.  All  Greensboro  schools 
except  Terra  Cotta  and  Edgeville 
have  received  State  Accreditment, 
Superintendent  B.  L.  Smith  announc- 
ed today.  — Greensboro  Record,  Janu- 
ary 25. 
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BOARD  APPROVES  MORE  SCHOOL  PROJECTS 

New  school  projects  to  cost  $1,144,243.58  were  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  March  3  meeting. 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  these  projects  were  allotted  from  the  State 
School  Plant  Construction-.  Improvement  and  Repair  Fund.  The  total  approved  at 
this  meeting  included  projects  for  white  pupils  to  cost  $704,854.50  and  for  Negroes 
to  cost  $439,389.08. 

March  approvals  make  a  grand  total  of  $8,564,482.23  worth  of  projects  that 
have  been  approved  by  the  Board  out  of  the  $50  million  made  available  by  the 
1949  General  Assembly  for  school  construction. 

Projects  approved  in  March  were  as  follows : 


Administrative  Unit  Project 

Description 

Race 

Amount 

Ramsey  St.  Elem. 

New  Building 

W 

$      53,529.26 

Fayetteville 

North  St.  Elem. 

New  Building 

N 

150,000.00 

Currituck 

Wm.  T.  Griggs 

Heating-gym 

W 

1,500.00 

Thomasville 

Church  Street 

Classrooms,  Lunchroom 

N 

59,460.45 

Kerns  Street 

Lunchroom 

W 

25,586.40 

Colonial  Drive 

Lunchroom 

W 

36,122.00 

Duplin 

Rose  Hill 

Lunchroom 

w 

16,804.20 

Warsaw  Elem. 

Lunchroom 

w 

16.548.00 

Chinquapin 

8  Classrooms,  Library, 

Home  E.  C.  Room,  Shop 

w 

49,061.25 

B.  F.  Grady 

Classrooms,  Shop 

w 

54,128.55 

Douglas  High 

8  Classrooms 

N 

91,057.05 

Canton 

Reynolds 

Equipment 

N 

1,234.10 

Statesville 

West  Statesville 

Elementary 

New  Building 

w 

130,651.79 

Lincoln 

Howard's  Creek 

Heating 

w 

9,975.00 

North  Brook  #3 

Heating 

w 

4,084.50 

Rock  Springs 

Heating 

w 

3,863.55 

Pasquotank 

Elementary 

New  Building 

N 

137,637.48 

Person 

Bethel  Hill 

Classrooms,  Auditorium 

w 

10,000.00 

Transylvania 

Rosman 

8  Classrooms,  Lunchroom 

Heating,  Equipment 

w 

70,000.00 

Raleigh 

Oberlin  Rd.  Elem 

.  New  Building 

Grand  Total 

w 

223,000.00 

$1,144,243.58 

Rocky  Mount  Has  Class 

Hertford  Names 

for  Speech  Correction 

New  Superintendent 

Rocky  Mount  children  from  pre- 
school age  to  high  school  are  enrolled 
in  speech  therapy  classes. 

These  classes  began  this  year  with 
the  employment  of  Betty  McClure  of 
Shelby.  Children  are  taught  how  to 
avoid  sound  substitutions  and  sound 
omissions.  Articulation  classes  are  in 
the  majority.  The  students  are  also 
taught  how  to  relax. 

Various  tongue  exercises  are  held  In 
order  to  put  sluggish  muscles  to  work. 
Games  are  played  that  use  the  various 
sounds  the  pupils  are  learning.  Stutter- 
ing is  given  special  attention. 


R.  P.  Martin,  principal  of  the  Wind- 
sor High  School,  Bertie  County,  has 
been  named  superintendent  of  Hertford 
County  Schools. 

Mr.  Martin  succeeds  the  late  J. 
Robert  Brown,  who  had  served  as 
Hertford's  superintendent  since  1927. 
He  is  a  native  of  Martin  County  and  a 
graduate  of  Duke  University.  He  gain- 
ed his  MA.  degree  from  Wake  Forest 
College  in  1947.  He  has  had  a  number 
of  years  as  principal  in  his  native 
county  and  one  year  as  principal  of  the 
Seaboard,  Northampton  County,  School 
before  entering  the  Armed  services. 


University  Will  Conduct 
Intergroup  Workshop 
Relations 

The  Fouth  Annual  Program  in  Inter- 
group Education,  a  workshop  for 
teachers  and  community  workers,  will 
be  conducted  during  the  Second  Sum- 
mer Session,  July  21-August  29,  of  the 
University,  it  is  announced  by  Gordan 
W.  Blackwell,  Director  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Sciences. 

Director  of  the  workshop  will  be  Dr. 
Rupert  C.  Koeninger,  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College,  Harrisville,  Texas. 
Dr.  Koeninger  will  be  assisted  by  Helen 
L.  Macon,  teacher  of  social  studies, 
Central  High  School,  Charlotte,  and 
W.  D.  Amis,  graduate  assistant,  U.N.C. 

Under  seminar  procedure,  indivi- 
dual and  group  exploration  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  by  the  direc- 
tor and  seven  consultants.  Attention 
will  be  focused  on  the  particular  needs 
and  problems  of  participants  in  apply- 
ing social  science  principles  to  the 
understanding  and  adjustment  of  inter- 
group problems  with  their  own  occu- 
pational and  community  situations. 

The  seminar  is  limited  to  40  persons, 
who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  with  some 
work  in  sociology  or  cultural  anthopo- 
logy.  A  limited  number  of  fellowships 
will  be  available. 

For  application  blanks  or  further  in- 
formation, write  Chairman,  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthopology,  Box  1171, 
Chapel  Hill,  or  to  one  of  the  regional 
offices  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  with  whose  co- 
operation the  workshop  is  planned. 
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/^k  VER  one-half  of  the  172  administrative  units  in  North  Carolina  have  had 
^  their  long-range  school  programs  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. There  are  ninety-five  units  ready  to  use  the  money  allotted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  from  the  School  Plant  Construction,  Improvement 
and  Repair  Fund.  In  addition  to  these  units,  six  have  had  part  of  their  plan 
approved — the  Negro  plan  in  each  of  these  cases.  Four  units  have  had  only 
emergency  projects  approved. 

Before  approval,  many  administrative  units  request  that  their  schools 
be  surveyed  so  that  the  best  possible  facilities  may  be  offered  to  the  children. 
Thus  far,  sixty-seven  of  these  surveys  have  been  made  by  men  chosen  from 
the  State  Review  Panel,  which  is  made  up  of  superintendents,  men  from  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  field  of  education,  and  laymen,  be- 
sides members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Twenty  consultations  have  been  held  with  county  boards  of  education  by 
members  of  the  Division  of  Surveys  and  the  State  Review  Panel. 

After  approval  of  the  long-range  school  plan  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  entire  building  program— the  construc- 
tion of  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the  student — is  reached.  The  money 
for  the  completion  of  each  project  is  set  up.  In  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  building  program,  $11,228,613.99  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  the  building  of  modern  school  plants  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  program  is  gaining  momentum  with  the  passing  of  each  month 
and  by  next  September  children  will  begin  to  benefit  from  the  use  of  modern 
up-to-date  buildings  which  are  a  part  of  the  most  unique  building  program 
ever  attempted  by  any  state. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments  .  .  . 


What  Federal  Aid  Will  Mean  To  Our  State 

One  reason  why  the  educational  forces  of  North  Carolina  are  for  the  Senate  Federal-aid-to-Schools 
bill,  passed  last  year  and  now  pending  in  a  House  committee,  is  that  this  bill  would  add  approximately 
$22  million  to  present  appropriations  for  public  schools  in  our  State.  This  additional  money  would  enable 
North   Carolina   to   improve   its   educational   system   in  a  number  of  specific  ways: 

1.  Salaries  of  teachers  could  be  raised  to  the  $2,400 — $4,000  schedule  which  was  recommended 
to  the  1949  General  Assembly  by  the  State  Education  Commission,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
United  Forces  for  Education.  This  schedule  would  aid  considerably  in  retaining  our  best  teachers,  in 
recruiting  enough  teachers  for  annual  replacements  necessary,  and  in  reducing  the  teacher  load.  Under 
the  present  building  program,  there  will  be  more  classrooms  in  which  new  classes  and  teachers  may  be 
housed.  And  increased  birth-rates  also  indicate  a  need  for  many  more  teachers  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Our  present  teaching  force,  according  to  a  study  recently  made  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
ranks  seventh  from  the  top  in  percentage  holding  B.  A.  degrees  or  higher.  To  hold  these  teachers  in  the 
profession  a  high  salary  schedule  is  needed. 

2.  Federal  aid  would  enable  us  more  nearly  to  fill  the  need  for  instructional  supplies.  A  good 
teacher  is  a  first  in  a  classroom,  but  unless  that  good  teacher  has  the  necessary  tools  with  which  to  work 
she  cannot  do  a  good  job.  There  is  need  in  our  public  schools  for  more  library  books  and  materials, 
supplementary  reading  materials,  maps,  globes,  art  supplies  of  various  kinds,  audio-visual  aids,  many 
of  which  cannot  be  purchased  under  our  present  budget.  Federal  aid  would  help  us  increase  these  tools 
of  knowledge  where  they  are  needed  most. 

3.  Federal  aid  would  make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  pay  other  school  personnel  a  decent  wage,  such 
as  janitors  and  maids.  And  we  could  get  better  service  than  can  be  obtained  at  present  in  many  schools, 
where  no  janitors  are  employed  and  where  school  rooms  are  not  kept  in  decent  condition. 

4.  With  Federal  aid  we  could  also  strengthen  and  expand  the  services  rendered  on  the  State  level. 
There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  additional  services  provided  on  the  State  level  would  greatly  improve 
the  North  Carolina  public  school  program.  One  of  these  is  attendance.  And  closer  supervision  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  elementary  supervisors  for  both  white  and  Negro  schools  is  another. 

During  the  past  15  years  North  Carolina  has  been  struggling  to  furnish  adequate  financial  support  to 
its  schools.  The  appropriation  from  State  funds  has  increased  during  this  period  from  $16  to  $90  millions 
a  year.  This  has  been  done  as  a  result  of  great  effort  on  the  part  of  citizens  and  taxpayers.  At  the  same 
time  this  State  has  poured  enormous  amounts  into  the  Federal  treasury.  Federal  aid  to  education  would 
mean  a  return  of  some  of  these  funds  for  the  benefit  of  865,000  children  of  the  State. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  spent  in  1947-48  a  total  of  2.6  per  cent  of  their  income  on  public 
education.  That  was  more  than  the  national  average,  which  was  only  2.3  per  cent.  But  in  spite  of  our 
efforts,  we  stood  fifth  from  the  bottom  in  State  income  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  We  stood 
seventh  from  the  bottom  in  current  expense  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  We  stood  fifteenth  from 
the  bottom  in  average  annual  salaries  paid  teachers. 

If  this  State  is  to  hold  its  present  level  of  education  by  retention  of  a  well-trained  teaching  person- 
nel, recruit  necessary  new  teachers  to  take  care  of  increased  enrollments,  replace  those  who  leave  the  pro- 
fession, further  reduce  the  teacher  load,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  national  trends  in  the  pro- 
vision of  educational  opportunities,  then  Federal  aid  is  imperative.  We  cannot  continue  to  make  the  progress 
that  will  be  necessary  on  our  own  steam  and  financial  resources. 

It  was  because  they  appreciated  the  great  need  for  Federal  aid  in  their  own  State  that  both  United 
States  Senators  from  North  Carolina  voted  for  the  Senate  bill  last  year.  And  if  that  bill  ever  comes  to  a  vote 
in  the  House,  we  are  confident  that  a  similar  appreciation  of  what  Federal  aid  will  mean  to  North  Caro- 
lina's public  school  system  will  impel  our  State  delegation  in  the  House  also  to  vote  for  the  Senate 
measure.    Winston-Salem    Journal    and    Sentinel,    February  12,  1950. 


LIBRARIES  AND  TEACHERS  MAY  GET  PAMPHLETS      Canadian  Schools  Use  Radio 


The  following  pamphlets,  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  are  available  to  school  libraries  and  teachers  of  North  Carolina  history 
upon  application.  This  material  will  not  be  sent  to  school  children. 

North  Carolina  in  the  War  of  Independence,  address  by  Angus  Wilton 

McLean,  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  Valley  Forge,  June  17,  1926.  Pp.  16. 

The  History  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  1943.  Pp.  40. 

Illustrated. 

Money    Problems    of  Early    Tar    Heels.    (Second    edition)    1945.    Pp.    14. 

Illustrated. 

The  Wildcat  Division.  1945.  Pp.  12.  Illustrated. 

Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis.  1945.  Pp.  9.  Illustrated. 

Tar  Heel  Tales.  1946.  Pp.  34.  Illustrated. 

Tryon's  Palace,  North  Carolina's  First  State  Capitol.  1945   (second  print- 
ing) 1947.  Pp.  18.  Illustrated. 

Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  from  its  organ- 
ization in  1903  through  June  30.  1942.  Pp.  12. 

Materials  in  the  Archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

1943.  Pp.  25. 

Guide   to    North    Carolina    Historical   Highway    Markers.    1939     (second 
edition,  1940).  Pp.  43.   (third  edition;  1949).  Pp.  88.  Illustrated. 

How  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  Serves 

the  Public.  Pp.  4.  Illustrated. 

The    Hall    of    History     (North     Carolina's     Historical     Museum).     Pp.4 

Illustrated. 

The  Silversmiths  of  North  Carolina.  By  George  Barton  Cutten.  1948.  Pp.  93. 

Illustrated. 

Explorations,  Descriptions,  and  Attempted  Settlements  of  Carolina,  lo84- 

1590.  Edited  by  David  Leroy  Corbitt.  1949.  Pp.  136.   Illustrated. 

Chart  showing  origin  of  North  Carolina  Counties.  By  D.   L.   Corbitt  and 

L.  Polk  Denmark.  1940.  P.  1. 

The  War  of  the  Regulation  and  the  Battle  of  Alamance  May    16,  1771.  By 

William  S.  Powell.  1949.  Pp.  32.  Map.  Illustrated. 
The  Hall  of  History.  By  Joye  E.  Jordan.  1949.  Pp.  24.  Illustrated. 
Mail  request  to  D.  L.  Corbitt,  Head,  Division  of  Publications,   State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  Box  1881,  Raleigh.  North  Carolina. 


Brown  Urges  Inspection 
of  Exhaust  Systems 

County  superintendents  have  been 
urged  to  see  that  bus  mechanics  make 
continuous  inspection  of  the  exhaust 
system  of  each  school  bus  by  C.  C. 
Brown,  Director.  Division  of  Trans- 
portation, State  Board  of  Education,  in 
a  recent  letter. 

"Your  mechanics."  Mr.  Brown  stated, 
"should  be  instructed  to  see  that  every 
bus  is  equipped  at  once  with  a  tail  pipe 
that  extends  beyond  the  rear  of  the 
body." 

Mr.  Brown  also  called  attention  to  the 
habit  in  some  schools  of  the  driver  or 
pupils  in  stopping  up  the  exhaust  roof 
ventilators  with  paper,  rags,  or  other 
materials.  "This  is  danagerous !".  he 
said.  "These  ventilators  were  installed 
to  provide  a  frequent  change  of  air 
in  the  buses  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  be  made  inopera- 
tive. This  practice  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  your  principals  who 
should  discuss  this  with  all  bus  drivers 
and  arrange  to  have  each  teacher  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  pupils  in  her  room." 


Minnesota  University 
Announces  Scholarships 

The  University  of  Minnesota 
announces  that  scholarship  awards  up 
to  $500  per  year  are  available  to  high 
school  graduates  and  college  students 
for  study  in  milling  engineering  from 
funds  provided  by  the  Flour  Milling  and 
Grain   Processing  Industry. 

For  information  and  application 
forms,  write  to  Dean  A.  F.  Spilhaus. 
Institute  of  Technology,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 
Applications  for  the  academic  year  1950- 
51  should  be  filed  by  May  1,  1950. 

Japanese  Boys  Want  Pen  Pals 

Two  Japanese  boys  have  recently  re- 
quested the  names  of  North  Carolina 
boys  and  girls  with  whom  they  would 
like  to  become  "pen  pals." 

They  are  as  follows : 

Shigeaki  Mabuchi,  112  Owaricho, 
Hamamatsu  City,  Shizuoka  Prefecture, 
Japan ;  Katsuhiro  Miwa  Jinde,  Hogaw- 
a-mura,  Hamana-gun.  Shizuoka  Prefec- 
ture, Japan. 


Some  6,594  Canadian  schools,  total- 
ling 20.146  classes,  are  equipped  with 
radios.  The  estimated  number  of  pupils 
listening  to  school  broadcasts  in  1948- 
49  was  429,087.  The  Department  of 
Education  provided  schools  with  $92,040 
to  help  them  install  receivers. 

LIFE  to  Issue  Filmstrips 

LIFE  Magazine  announces  a  new  edu- 
cational service.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
filmstrips  in  color,  based  on  their  re- 
searches for  LIFE'S  History  of  Western 
Culture  articles,  and  other  major  essays 
in  science  and  social  history,  has  al- 
ready been  issued.  Full  use  will  also  be 
made  of  the  numerous  published  and 
unpublished  color  transparencies  by 
means  of  which  LIFE'S  color  photo- 
graphers are  recording  the  world's 
great  masterpieces  of  art,  architecture 
and  archeology. 

Three  of  the  first  filmstrips  to  be  re- 
leased are  The  Middle  Ages,  Heritage 
of  the  Maya  and  Giotto's  Frescoes  of 
the  Life  of  Christ,  from  the  Arena 
Chapel  in  Padua.  For  these,  LIFE'S 
editors  have  called  upon  the  resources 
of  American  collections  of  art  to  aug- 
ment their  own  documentation  of  Euro- 
pean collections,  and  the  result  is  a 
brilliant  synthesis  of  visual  material 
which  is  not  only  colorful  to  the  highest 
degree  but  scholarly  as  well. 

A  fourth  filmstrip,  The  Atom,  also  in 
color,  will  be  released  at  the  same  time. 
The  Atom  is  based  on  the  article  by 
that  name  which  appeared  in  LIFE 
last  spring,  and  like  the  article,  was 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
fessor William  Havens  of  the  Physics 
Department  of  Columbia  University. 

The  Middle  Ages  was  prepared  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Lamont  Moore,  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Yale  University 
Gallery,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  and  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Giotto's 
great  frescoes  were  photographed  in 
color  last  year  by  LIFE  Photographer 
Fernand  Bourges,  for  the  Christmas 
issue  of  LIFE. 

LIFE  Filmstrips  contain  an  av- 
erage of  50  frames,  and  sell  for  $4.50. 
Extensive  Lecture  Notes  accompany 
each  subject.  Since  filmstrips,  no  less 
than  any  other  means  of  instruction, 
must  be  carefully  wrought  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  editors  of  LIFE  intend  to  pro- 
duce only  a  limited  number  each  year 
to  assure  the  time  necessary  to  create 
filmstrips  of  exceptional  quality.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  acquired  by 
writing  for  the  descriptive  booklet  to 
LIFE  Filmstrips,  TIME  and  LIFE 
Building,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLTC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Ford  Motors  Will  Make 
Industrial  Arts  Awards 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  recently 
announced  504  cash  awards  and  8  all- 
expense  trips  to  Detroit  and  Dearborn 
for  student  winners  in  Ford's  1950 
Industrial  Arts  Awards  program. 

For  the  first  time,  teachers  will  he 
included  in  the  Awards.  The  8  all- 
expense  trips  to  Detroit  will  be  dupli- 
cated for  the  teachers  whose  students 
win  special  achievement   awards. 

Any  junior  or  senior  high  school 
student  is  eligible  to  submit  projects 
made  in  a  regular  school  shop  or  draw- 
ing course.  Judging  will  be  done  by 
experts  in  the  industrial  arts  and  voca- 
tional education  fields  at  the  1950 
Industrial  Arts  Awards  Fair  to  be  held 
at  Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  August  7,  to  October  14.  The 
program  has  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals. 

Cash  awards  of  $100  for  first.  $50  for 
second,  $25  for  third  and  $10  for  six 
honorable  mentions  will  be  given  in 
each  of  56  classifications  and  groups. 
Judging  will  be  based  orr  excellence  of 
workmanship  and  design.  The  all-ex- 
pense trips  will  be  special  awards  for 
the  entry  representing  the  outstanding 
achievement  in  each  of  the  8  major 
divisions. 

Awards  will  be  made  in  the  following 
divisions  and  classifications: 

Wrought  Metal  Division  —  Wrought 
Copper  and  Brass,  Wrought  Aluminum. 
Wrought  Iron. 

Patternmaking  and  Molding  Division 
— Patternmaking,   Molding. 

Wood  Division- — Furniture  Making. 
Wood  Turning. 

Electrical  Division — Radio,  Electri- 
cal Devices. 

Drawing  Division  —  Working  Draw- 
ings, Machine  Drawings,  Architectural 
Working  Drawings.  Architectural  Pres- 
entation Drawings. 

Machine  Shop  Division — Hand  Tools. 
Machines  and  Machines  Tools. 

Plastics  Division — Carving,  Fabrica- 
ting. 

Printing  Division — Single  Impression 
Letter  Press  Printing,  Letter  Press 
Printing  in  Two  or  More  Colors. 

In  order  that  older  students  will  not 
have  undue  advantage,  entries  will  be 
judged  in  groups  according  to  the 
grade  level  of  the  student  submitting 
the  projects.  Group  I  is  for  students 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades; 
Groups  II  and  III  for  students  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  and  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades,  respectively,  who  do  not 
spend  more  than  10  hours  per  week  in 
industrial  arts.  Group  IV  is  for  students 


UNESCO  REPORTS  21,751  SCHOLARSHIPS 


A  total  of  21.751  opportunities  for 
foreign  study,  observation  and  research 
are  reported  in  a  new  edition  of 
UNESCO's  international  handbook, 
"Study  Abroad." 

The  edition,  Volume  II  in  a  series 
published  annually  by  the  United  Na- 
tional Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  lists  one-third  more 
grants  than  its  predecessor  and  offers 
the  clearest  picture  yet  presented  in  the 
field  of  educational  exchange. 

The  list  of  fellowships,  scholarships 
and  grants-in-aid.  classified  according  to 
the  country  of  origin,  credits  the  United 
States  with  5096  awards  made  through 
private  and  governmental  sources — em- 
phasizing this  country's  role  both  as  a 
"host"  nation  and  in  providing  the 
means  of  sending  its  citizens  abroad. 
Fifty-two   other  nations  and   23  terri- 


tories also  are  represented. 

The  current  study  contains  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  the  teacher  exchange  pro- 
gram participated  in  by  3,000  teachers 
in  18  countries,  and  relates  the  growth 
in  exchanges  whereby  workers  have 
visited  other  lands  for  vocational  pur- 
poses. In  other  sections,  "Study  Abroad" 
describes  the  work  of  180  national  and 
international  organizations  sponsoring 
educational  exchanges  of  young  people. 

Each  study  opportunity  is  listed  sepa- 
rately in  the  handbook.  The  275  pages  of 
tables  give  the  awarding  agency,  the 
conditions  and  purpose  of  the  grant,  its 
value,  where  and  when  to  send  applica- 
tions, and  other  pertinent  information. 
Although  data  are  included  from  coun- 
tries on  both  sides  of  the  "iron  curtain", 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  not  listed  among  those 
furnishing  information  to  UNESCO. 


in  technical  and  vocational  trade  and  in- 
dustrial schools  who  spend  more  than 
10  hours  per  week  in  courses  related  to 
the  entries  which  they  submit. 

The  company  said  the  entries  should 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry.  Chicago,  not 
earlier  than  May  20  and  not  later  than 
June  20. 

Rules  booklets  and  entry  blanks  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Industrial 
Arts  Awards,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
3000  Schaefer  Road,  Dearborn,  Michi- 
gan. A  limited  number  of  35  mm.  color 
slide  films  showing  1949  exhibits  and 
award-winners  are  available  to  teachers 
without  cost  on  request. 


Schools  May  Get  Loans 
for  Planning  Buildings 

Federal  funds  on  a  loan  basis  arc 
available  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  685  to  prepare  drawings  and  speci- 
fications for  school  buildings.  Under 
this  law  North  Carolina  schools  may 
borrow    up   to    $484,697. 

Administrative  officials  of  this  State 
should  apply  directly  to  Oliver  T.  Ray. 
General  Services  Administration,  114 
Marietta  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 
Loans  are  available  for  planning,  blue- 
printing and  specification  stages  of  pro- 
posed school  construction.  These  loans 
are  to  be  returned  into  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury when  building  work  is  started.  No 
funds  are  provided  for  construction. 

Projects  for  which  the  GSA  approves 
planning  loans  must  conform  to  an 
overall  state,  local,  or  regional  plan.  A 
25  per  cent  advance  of  the  planning 
loan  is  available  where  an  application 
is  approved.  The  balance  is  loaned 
when  the  plans  are  completed. 


Division  Helps  142  Persons 
With  Heart  Ailments 

During  the  past  year,  142  North  Caro- 
lina residents  of  working  age  afflicted 
with  heart  disorders  were  prepared 
for  and  placed  in  suitable  jobs  through 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation',  Director  Charles 
H.  Warren  announced  recently. 

"These  142  men  and  women  are  now 
successfully  employed  in  spite  of  their 
physical  handicaps  because  through  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
they  received  the  necessary  services, 
including  vocational  counsel  and  guid- 
ance, job  training,  and  placement  in  the 
right  job,"  Mr.  Warren  stated  "Each 
one  of  them  was  trained  for  work  that 
was  medically  approved,  and  was 
placed  on  a  job  which  suited  his  abili- 
ties and  interests." 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  provides  reha- 
bilitation services  to  eligible  disabled 
civilians  regardless  of  the  type  of  dis- 
ability. Persons  with  heart  disorders 
constitute  about  16  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  services. 

"The  rehabilitation  of  these  men  and 
women  with  heart  disease  represents  a 
significant  profit  to  themselves  and  to 
their  communities,"  Mr.  Warren  de- 
clared. "Of  the  142,  only  8  were  work- 
ing at  the  time  they  applied  for  rehabili 
tation  and  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  jobs  because  of  their  disa- 
bility, were  in  temporary  or  part-time 
jobs,  were  in  jobs  which  constituted 
hazards  to  themselves  or  their  fellow 
workers,  or  were  otherwise  unsuitably 
employed.  Before  rehabilitation,  the 
combined  annual  income  of  the  group 
was  $4,743.52.  After  rehabilitation,  it 
rose  to  a  rate  of  $295,064.64  a  year." 
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Hertford  Superintendent  Dies  BOARD  APPROVES  SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTBOOKS 


J.  R.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Hert- 
ford County  Schools,  died  suddenly  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Winton 
on  February  13. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  native  of  Hertford 
County.  He  graduated  from  Guilford 
College  and  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  had  been  superintendent,  of 
Hertford  County  since  1927. 

Awards  Will  Be  Made 
in  Driver  Education 

States  that  meet  fixed  high  standards 
of  achievement  in  driver  education  will 
be  awarded  a  bronze  plaque  by  the 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies,  it  was  announced  recently 
by  Julien  H.  Harvey,  Safety  Specialist 
and  Manager  of  the  Association's  acci- 
dent prevention  department. 

The  awards,  which  are  determined 
entirely  by  an  impartial  board  of 
judges,  consisting  of  nationally  promi- 
nent educators,  safety  specialists  and 
state  officials,  are  made  on-  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

Meritorious  Awards  —  Granted  to 
states  having  a  full  course  of  driver 
education  in  25  percent  of  the  second- 
ary schools  and  having  enrolled  therein 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  their  eligible 
students. 

Superior  Awards —  Granted  to  states 
having  a  full  course  of  driver  educa- 
tion in  50  percent  of  their  secondary 
schools  and  having  enrolled  therein  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  their  eligible 
students. 

Special  Awards — Granted  to  states 
maintaining  standards  higher  than 
those  set  for  the  meritorious  award 
but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  superior 
classification. 

Excellency  of  Achievement — Granted 
to  states  for  achievements  attained  in 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
state-wide  high  school  driver  education 
program.  This  award  will  be  made  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judges  and  will 
be  based  upon-  certain  aspects  of  pro- 
gram development. 

John  C.  Noe,  Adviser  in  Safety  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  is  promoting  driver 
education  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  as  a  step  in  improving  the  driving 
habits  of  the  motoring  public  by  train- 
ing the  State's  future  motorists.  "Les- 
sons in  how  to  drive  at  the  proper 
time,"  Mr.  Noe  states,  "will  increase 
safety  in  the  streets  and  highways.  The 
proper  time,  of  course,  is  just  before 
the  legal  driving  age,  or  when  most 
prospective  drivers  are  in  the  high 
school  classroom." 


Supplementary  textbooks  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  were 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  Educa- 
tion at  its  regular  meeting  March  3. 

These  books  were  recommended  for 
approval  by  a  committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  headed  by 


J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  In- 
structional Service.  They  were  approv- 
ed by  the  Board  subject  to  satisfactory 
prices  being  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Books    approved,    arranged    by    pub- 
lisher, are  as  follows : 


AUTHOR 

Myrtle  B.  Quinlan. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTBOOKS 

ALLYN  AND  BACON 
TITLE 

The  Quinlan  Headers: 

Tots  and  Toys— Pre -Primer    (Pap« 

_Winky— Pre- Primer  (Paper) 

Happy  Days,  Readiness  Primer 

Day  By  Day— Primer ^ 

■ To  and  Fro— First  Reader 

— - ....Faces  and  Places— Second  Reader. 

Busy  World— Third  Reader 

Townsend _... Our    America 

Magruder American  Government  in  1950 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION 

Helen  Knandel  and  Others Sportsmanlike  Driving,  Second  Edition 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
Buckley.  White  Adams 

and  Silvernale Road  to  Safety,  Revised 

Away  We  Go   (Cloth)— A 1942 

Betts  and  Welch Down  Singing  River  (Second  Reader  Level  D..1949 

Beyond  Treasure  Valley 1949 

(Third    Reader— Level   I) 

Clifford Yesterday  in  America 1949 

Carpenter      Caribbean    Lands    1950 

Wilson,  Wilson,  Erb,  Clucas.-Out   of  the  Past -1950 


Copy 

right 

Bate  Grade 

•) .1949 

1 

1949 

1 

.....1949 

1 

_1949 

1 

1950 

1 

1949 

2 

1949 

3 

1949 

5 

_ 1950 

12 

ION 

i ..1948 

10,  11 

5 
7 
6 

Hunter  and  Whitman , Doorways   to   Science 1947     9 

Hunter  and  Hunter    Biology  in  Our  Lives 1949   10 

Whitman  and  Peck Physics 1946   12 

Bailey  and  Horn English    Handbook 1949     9, 


ASSOCIATION   OF  CASUALTY  AND  SURETY  COMPANIES 

Man  and  the  Motor   Car 1949 

BECKLEY-CARDY  COMPANY 

Successful  Living  Series: 
..Busy  Days   (Cloth)   Pre -Primer 


E.  Daw  and  Others 


...Sharing     Together. 


1948 

1949 

1949 

1949 

THE  BRUCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Rural    Arithmetic ..1949 


DELMAR  PUBLISHERS 


.Shop  Satety  Education 


Mclntire 

Meyer-Hamer 

Meyer -Gray-Hancock. 
Meyer-Hamer-Gri 


FOLLETT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Social  Studies  Series: 
Billy  and  His  Family  (Paper) 


World  and  Its  Growth.. 

Our  American  Neighbors 

—Old  World  and  Its  Gifts.- 
Gomez Merry  Songs 


1949  H.l 


1949  1 

.1948  5 

.1949  7 

.1949  6 

.1949  1 


GUINN  AND   COMPANY 

The  Tiegs- Adams  Social  Studies  Series: 

About  Linda  and  Lee 1949 


Mackenzie . 

Ahrens-Bush  -  Easley 


.—.Stories   About  Sally 1949  2 

Your  Town  and  Mine. 1949  3 

Your  People  and  Mine 1949  4 

.....Living   Chemistry,    Revised...-. 1949  11 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Gregg,    Leslie,   Zoubek Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified 1949   11  or  12 

Leslie  and  Zoubek Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified, 

Functional    Method 1949   11  or  12 

Gregg  Dictation  Simplified 1949   11  or  12 

Gregg  Transcription  Simplified 1950   12 

Oregg,  Leslie,  Zoubek Gregg  Speed  Building  Simplified 1949   12 

Word   List  of  Gregg  Shorthand 1949   11  or  12 

Phrases  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 1949   11  or  12 

Your  Personal  Economics,  An  Introduction  to - 

Consumer  Education,  Second  Edition 1949     H.S. 

(Continued) 


smith,  Bahr,  Wilhelms... 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

English  Workshop: 

John  War riner Handbook    of    English 194S     9  &  10 

"Lane,    Goldman,    Hunt The  World's  History 1947   10 

Zoe  A.  Thralls— _.,. The  World  ;  Its  Lands  and  Peoples 1948     H.S. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Edited  by  James,  Northcott 
and    Shattuck World    Neighbors 1950   11  -  12 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

Reading-  For  Interest  Series: 

Witty  and  Others- Ned  and  Nancy  (Paper) 1946     1 

■ Bigger  and  Bigger,  Revised   (Paper) 1946      1 

. Little  Lost  Dog,  Revised   (Paper) 1946      1 


Nevins  and   Others 


Norvell  and  Hovious 


History  on  the  March  Series: 

Pioneer  Children  of  America 

Leaders  in  Other  Lands 

Conquest   Literature    Reading   Skills: 

Book  I 

Book  1 1 

.Book  III. 


1946 
..1947 
...1947 
...1948 
...1949 
.1946 


Dumond,  Dale  and  Wesley History  of  United  States  .— 

Commager  and  Nevins Heritage  of  America 

Barnes General  American  Speech  Sounds 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

McKee,  Harrison,  McCowen    Reading  for  Meaning: 
and  Lehr Tip,  Pre-Primer  I  (Paper)..... 1949 


9 
11  -  12 
H.S. 
H.S. 


Fann  Kissen. 


Canfield-Wilder 


Charles  and  Stuart 
Marsden  and  Martin 
Hall  and  Mortenson 
Bull  and  Carroll...  . 


Smith-Trafton 


_Tip  and  Mitten,  Pre-Primer  II    (Paper) 1949 

_The  Big  Show,  Pre-Primer  III   (Paper) 1949 

With  Jack  and  Janet,  Primer 1949  1 

Up  and  Away,  First  Reader 1949  1 

Come  Along,  Second  Reader,   Level  I 1949  2 

On  We  Go,  Second  Reader,  Level  II ...1949  2 

Looking  Ahead,  Third  Reader,  Level  I ...1950  3 

Tales  From   The   Fonr  Winds: 

The   Straw   Ox _ 1948  4 

The  Bag  of  Fire __ .....1949  5 

Riverside  Social  Studies   Series: 
The  Making  of  Modern  America. .1950  It 


INTERSTATE 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming 1949 

Turkey    Management ... 1949 

Farm    Management  Handbook  1948 

Principles  of  Feeding  Farm  Animals.     1949 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


H.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

H  S 


Southern  Horticulture  Management 1949     H.S. 

Farm  Enterprise  Mechanics.  Revised 1948     H.S. 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

Developmental  Reading  Series: 

L.  Bond  and  Others _Three  of  Us,  Pre-Primer   (Paper) 


1949 

Play  With  Us,  Pre-Primer  (Paper) 1949 

— Fun  With  Us,  Pre-Primer  (Paper) 1949 

....Many  Surprises,    Primer -1949 

Happy  Times,  First  Reader 1949 

Down  Our  Way,  Second  Reader 1949 

Just  For  Fun,  Second  Reader 1949 

—.Stories  From  Everywhere,  Third  Reader 1949 


Rhoda  Watkins  and 

Eda  B.  Frost ..Tour  Speech  and  Mine 

John  R.  Mulligan Experiences    in   Journalism 

Ray  Compton Freedom's    Frontier 


.1949 
1950 
.1950 


Finch  et  al 

Boodish 

Carson 

Hurlock 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY 

The  Earth  and  Its  Resources,  2nd  ed 1948     H.S. 


.1949    11  -  12 

-Child  Growth  and  Development 1949   11  -  12 

McCullough Illustrated  Handbook  of  Simple  Nursing 1949     H.S. 

PRENTICE-HALL,  INC. 

Kirk.  Mumford,  Quay General  Clerical  Procedures 

Lasley,  Mudd The  New  Applied   Mathematics 

Marcus  and  Horton   Elements  of  Radio,  Second  Edition 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

History  Series: 

Cordier-Robert History  for  the  Beginner 

History  of  Young  America 

-History  of  World  Peoples _ 


.1945  11  -  12 
.1945   H.S. 
.1948  11  -  12 


O'Donnell  and  Others. 


APRIL,  lf>50 


ROW,  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY 

The  New  Alice  and  Jerry  Books: 

....Skip   Along    (Paper) 

Under  the  Sky   (Paper) 

.High  on  a  Hill  (Paper) 

.The  Wishing  Well 


-The  New  Down  the  River  Road  . 

Anything  Can  Happen.. _. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


.1947  1 

.1947  1 

.1947  1 

.1943  1 

.1949  2 

1940  1 


Department  Officials 
Attend  Atlantic  City  Meet 

State  Superintendent  Erwin,  Con- 
troller C.  D.  Douglas  and  his  assistant 
A.  C.  Davis,  C.  C.  Brown,  Director  Di- 
vision of  Transportation.  J.  E.  Miller. 
Associate,  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  J.  E.  Hunter,  Director,  Division 
Teacher  Allottment  and  General  Con- 
trol, and  J.  G.  McCracken.  Director 
Division  of  Insurance,  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators.  Feb- 
ruary 25-March  2  at  Atlantic  City. 

In  addition  to  these  persons  from  the 
State  office  a  number  of  county  and  eity 
superintendents  also  attended  this  an- 
nual conference. 

School  Administrators 
Will  Hold  Conference 

The  annual  School  Administrators 
Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
from  July  5  through  July  8  under  the 
direction  of  the  School  of  Education 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Division  of  Superintendents  of  the 
North   Carolina  Education   Association. 

The  opening  session  will  be  Wednes- 
day. July  5,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Navy 
Armory.  W.  A.  Early,  Division  Super- 
intendent, Arlington  County.  Virginia, 
and  former  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  County  and  Rural  Area 
Superintendents  will  give  the  opening 
address.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  will 
address  the  members  of  the  Conference 
on  Saturday  morning,  July  8. 

Thursday  and  Friday  will  be  devoted 
to  group  study.  There  will  be  five  areas 
of  study  in  which  members  of  the  Con- 
ference may  choose  to  work:  (1)  Ad- 
ministration of  Fiscal  Affairs,  (2) 
Problems  of  Employed  Personnel,  (3) 
Administration  of  Pupil  Personnel.  (4) 
Management  of  the  School  Plant,  and 
(5)  Educational  Leadership. 

Administrators  of  the  State  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  list  specific  topics 
which  they  would  like  to  have  discussed 
under  each  of  the  areas. 

John  L.  Cameron  and  W.  F.  Credle 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  a  committee  from  the 
superintendents'  organization  consist- 
ing of  Ray  Lowder  of  Lincolnton, 
Charles  Carroll  of  High  Point,  A.  B. 
Gibson  of  Laurinburg,  O.  P.  Johnson 
of  Duplin-  County,  and  T.  C.  Roberson 
of  Buncombe  County  are  cooperating 
with  Professor  W.  E.  Rosenstengel  of 
the  School  of  Education  in  working  out 
the  program, 
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NEA  Secretary  Lists 
Education  Needs 

Here  are  the  outstanding  needs  in 
American  education-,  according  to  Wil- 
lard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association : 

To  teach  the  arts  of  peace. 

To  emphasize  basic  skills  in  thinking 
— reading,  listening,  observing. 

To  analyze  facts. 

To  teach  real  life. 

To  serve  all  the  children. 

To  provide  complete  education  from 
early  childhood  to  late  adulthood. 

To  improve  school  support. 

To  make  teacher  salaries  attractive. 

To  improve  public  relations  and  pro- 
mote greater  public  appreciation  of 
education 

To  improve  human  relations. 

To  provide  more  adequate  school 
plants  and  facilities. 

Board  Increases 
Insurance  Staff 

Fred  C.  Miller,  State  College  gradu- 
ate, Class  of  1949,  has  been  employed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a 
building  engineer  for  the  Division  of 
Insurance,  it  was  recently  announced  by 
C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller. 

"Mr.  Miller  will  inspect  school  build- 
ings which  are  insured  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education,"  Mr.  Douglas 
stated.  "As  the  law  indicates,  his  in- 
spections shall  be  the  basis  for  offer- 
ing such  engineering  advice  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  from 
death  and  injury  from  school  fires  or 
explosions  and  to  protect  school  proper- 
ties from  loss." 

The  Division  of  Insurance  was  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1949.  It  is  headed  by  J.  G.  McCracken. 
According  to  Mr.  McCracken.  67  of  the 
172  units  are  now  insured  with  State 
coverage.  They  are  as  follows :  Counties 
— Beaufort,  Bertie  Brunswick.  Bun- 
combe. Burke.  Camden.  Cherokee, 
Columbus.  Davie,  Duplin.  Franklin, 
Gates,  Graham.  Greene.  Harnett,  Hay- 
wood. Hoke.  Hyde,  Jackson.  Johnston, 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Madison, 
Martin,  Mitchell,  Montgomery.  Moore. 
Nash,  Northampton.  Onslow,  Orange, 
Polk.  Randolph.  Rowan.  Sampson. 
Scotland,  Surry,  Swain.  Transylvania. 
Tyrrell,  Union,  Wayne,  Washington. 
Wake.  New  Hanover,  Yadkin,  Yancey : 
Cities — Asheville,  Burlington.  Canton, 
Chapel  Hill,  Gastonia,  Laurinburg, 
Leaksville  -  Spray  -  Draper  Lincolnton, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Mooresville,  Morven, 
Mount  Airy,  Murphy,  Pinehurst,  Roan- 
oke Rapids,  Wadesboro,  Whiteville. 


Reading  Literature: 

Ebernart,  Swearingen,  Leary...  Your  World 

Your  Country 

-Your    Life.. 


Brown  and  Heltman Let's  Read  Together  Poems 


Cavanah,    et   al 


Real  People: 

Group  I   (Paper) 

Christopher   Columbus 

Hernando  de  Soto 

Captain  John  Smith..— 

Peter    Stuyvesant 

— Roge  r  Williams 

La  Salle 


.1950 
.1950 
-1950 
1949 


Group  II   (Paper) 

— Benjamin  Franklin 

George    Washington 

Thomas     Jefferson.. 

Abigail    Adams 

John  Paul  Jones 

Father    Serra 

. Group  III  (Paper) 

Daniel    Boone 

Narcissa  Whitman  .... 

Rufus  Putnam.. 

— John  Jacob  Astor  .... 
Z. -bulon  Pike... 


— Ah-Yo-Ka,  daughter  of  Sequoya 

Group  IV  (Paper) 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Robert  E.  Lee _. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison 

James   Jerome    Hill 

Jane    Addams 

George  Washington  Carver 

Parker,  Blough,  O'Donnell The  Basic  Science  Education  Series 

Parker,  O'Donnell Fall  is  Here 


.Winter  is  Here. 
.Spring  is  Here.. 


_Toys 


-1948 
.1948 
-1948 
-1948 
-1949 
-1949 


-Six- Legged    Neighbors 1949 

..Birds  in  Your  Backyard 1949 

-Animals  and  Their  Young 1947 

_Animals   Round  the  Year 1947 

.-Animals  That  Live  Together 1945 

-An    Aquarium 1943 

-Birds  in  the  Big  Woods 1947 

-Doing  Work 1943 


-How  The  Sun  Helps  Us 1945 

—Insect    Parade 1943 

-The   Pet   Show 19  4  5 

—Plants  Round  The  Year 1943 

—Useful  Plants  and  Animals 1945 

—Water  Appears  and  Disappears 1943 

-The  Air   About  Us 1947 

-Animal    Travels 1941     4,  5,  6 

—Animals  of  the  Seashore 1947     4,  5,  6 

—Animals  of  Yesterday 1948 

—Animals  We  Know 1948 


.Birds .. 

_Clouds,  Rain  and  Snow 

-Dependent  Plants 

_The  Earth  A  Great  Storehouse 

..Electricity 

-Fire — 


.Flowers,    Fruits,   Seeds 

.The  Garden  and  Its  Friends. 

-Garden  Indoors 

..Gravity  — 

-Insects  and  Their  Ways 

.Living  Things  


1947 

1947 

---1944 
- — 1941 

1944 

- — 1941 
-—19  47 

1947 

1941 

-1944 

1948 

1947 

1941 


Machines 1944 

Magnets 1947 

Plant  and  Animal  Partnership 1944 

Plant    Factories 19  4  4 

Reptiles 1942 

Saving  Our  Wild  Life 1 1944 

Seeds  and  Seed  Travel 1947 

The  Sky  Above  Us 1947 

Sound 1944 

-The  Scientist  and  His  Tools 1944 

Spiders   1947 

.Stories  Read  From  The  Rocks 1941 

Thermometers,  Heat  and  Cold 1942 

Toads  and  Frogs  — — — 1942 

Trees  1947 

Water    1944 

.What  Things  Are  Made  Of 1944 

You  As  A  Machine 1947 

Adaptation  to  Environment 1946 

Animal    World . 1949 

-Ask  the  Weatherman 1947 

Balance  in  Nature 1941 

Beyond  the  Solar  System 1947 

Community    Health 1949 

Domesticated    Plants 1949 

-Domesticated  Animals 1949 

(Continued) 


2 
2 

2  &3 
2  &3 
2  &  3 
2  &  3 
2  &3 
2&3 
2  &  3 
2  &3 
2  &  3 
2&3 
2  &3 
2  &3 
4,  5,  fi 
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4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  fi 
4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  fi 
4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  fi 
4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  fi 
4,  5,  fi 
4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  fi 
4,  5,  fi 
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4,  5,  6 
4,  5,  fi 
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.Earth's    Changing   Surface. 
.Earth's  Nearest  Neighbor.. 

.Fire,  Friend  and  Foe 

.Foods  

.Heat 


._. JHow  We  Are  Built. 


1947 

1947 

1948 

1946 

1948 

1947 

1947 

1941 

1946 

1947 

1941 

. 1947 

..Our  Ocean  of  Air 1941 

..Plant  World 1949 

..The  Science  of  Building...... 1947 

..Soil    1 943 

..The  Sun  and  Its  Family _ ._ 1947 

_Superstition  or  Science 1946 

_Water  Supply .-. 1946 

..The  Ways  of  the  Weather 1947 


Insect   Friends  and   Enemies  . 

..Insect    Societies — 

.Keeping  Well 

.Lfe  Through  the  Ages 

.Light _ 

.Matter   and   Molecules 


Caldwell-Merrill 

Mallory- Cooke- Taylor. 


BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO. 

—World  History,   The  Story  of  Man 

Through  the  Ages 

__A  Child's  Use  of  Numbers 


SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 

jVnmber  Stories  Program: 

Riess,  Hartung,  and  Mahoney... .Numbers  We  See 

Studebaker,  Findley,  Knight 

and  Gray Number  Stories,  Book  I 

Number  Stories,  Book  II..... 


Hanna  Social  Studies  Series: 
Hanna,  Gray  and  Others Hello,    David.. 1949 

Basic  Studies  in  Science  Series: 

Beauchamp,  Blough  and  OthersLook  and  Learn 1949 

All  Around  Us 1944 

How  Do  We  Know .1945 


Health  and  Personal  Development  Series: 
Gray,  Bauer,  Baruch 

and  Montgomery   —Three  Friends —  1947     1 

Heading  for  Independence   Series: 

Gray,  Artley,  Gray ..We    Three 1947     1 

...._ What   Next   1947      2 

. Tall  Tales  1948      3 

Tuleen,  Muehl,  Porter.."---.— Test  It  Yourself  (Paper)  ____". _______Il943   11 


Moore  and  Others 


Orr  and  Others 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Scribner  Social  Studies  Series: 

Working  and  Playing  

Building    Our    Communities 

Building  a  Free   Nation 


1950     1 

1949     4 

1950     7  &  H.S. 


THE  L.  W.  SINGER  COMPANY 

John    C.  Caldwell,  James   L. 

Bailey,  Richard  M.  Watkins Our  Land  and  Our  Living 1947 


TURNER  E.  SMITH  &  CO. 


Walters 


SOUTH-WESTERN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Word  Studies,  Third  Edition 1949 


THE  STECK  COMPANY 

Woodland  Frolic  Series: 

Adda  Mai  Sharp  _Where  Is  Cubby  Bear?  Pre-Pr 

Sharp,  L.  A.  and  Bradley ...Echoes  of  the  Southland,  Book  I 


Evans  and  Donohue 


(Paper)..1950 

1948 

Echoes  of  the  Southland,  Book  II ..J  948 

Our    South 1949 


THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  NORTH    CAROLINA   PRESS 

Vance,  Ivey  and  Bond Exploring  the  South     ...1949 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY 

Hausle  and  Others Mathematics  You  Need 1949 

Mueller  -  Robertson -.Fundamentals  of  Health  and  Safety ..1948 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


School  Staffs  May  Get 
Mental  Hygiene  Help 

Do  your  teachers  need  help  in  initiat- 
ing a  program  of  mental  hygiene? 

Help  for  such  a  program  may  he  ob- 
tained from  the  School-Health  Coordi- 
nating Service,  joint  agency  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

"At  the  request,  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent and  local  bealth  officer,  services 
of  the  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene 
may  be  had  without  cost. 

"The  State  Board  of  Health  can  furn- 
ish mental  health  films  at  no  cost  ex- 
cept one-way  postage. 

The  School-Health  Coordinating  Ser- 
vice can  provide  at  cost  a  number  of 
publications.  See  Mental  Health  Bulle- 
tins 1-50,  2-50,  3-50,  4-50,  6-50. 

For  further  information  write  Dr. 
R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hy- 
giene. School-Health  Coordinating  Ser- 
vice, Box  2091.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

School  Savings  Journal 
Features  High  School  Students 

There's  a  typical  Student  Council 
session  depicted  on  the  cover  of  the 
Spring  1950  SCHOOL  SAVINGS 
JOURNAL  which  is  being  distributed 
currently  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
nation.  It  shows  a  council  discussing 
one  of  the  projects  outlined  in  this 
year's  Student  Council  Handbook, 
namely,  the  Treasury's  School  Savings 
Program. 

Published  semi-annually  by  the  Edu- 
cation Section,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
Division.  Treasury  Department,  the 
JOURNAL  contains  also  an  article 
which  shows  how  the  School  Savings 
Program  operates  in  high  schools.  It's 
entitled  "School  Saviirgs  from  Kinder- 
garten Through  High  School  Is  Elk- 
hart,  Indiana.   Achievement." 

There's  a  resource  unit  in  home  econ- 
omics, too.  which  should  be  of  interest 
I"  home  economics  teachers,  and  to 
high  school  girls  studying  home  econo- 
mics. It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Berenice 
Mallory  and  Miss  Mary  Laxson,  two 
experts  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

High  school  students  who  are  stamp 
collectors  should  be  interested  in  the 
lift-out  poster  in  the  JOURNAL.  It 
shows  a  special  collector's  item,  THE 
BEST  STAMP  OF  ALL,  A  U.  S.  SAV- 
INGS  STAMP! 

Attention  of  thrifty  collectors  will 
likewise  be  attracted  to  the  new  10 
;hk1  2."i  cent  Stamp  Albums  now  avail- 
able to  help  make  School  Savings  easier. 
They  are  advertised  in  the  Journal, 
with  directions  for  obtaining  them. 


APRIL,  1950 


Citation  of  Arch  Turner  Allen  to  Hall  of  Fame 
North  Carolina  Education  Association  ■  March  10,  1950 


By  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 


MADAM  PRESIDENT,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  name  of  the  late  Arch  Turner  Allen  for 
inclusion  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association. 

Arch  Turner  Allen  was  lorn  at  Hiddenite  in 
Alexander  County  on  January  10,  1875.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  county 
and  in  the  Morganton  and  Vashti  Academies  of  Burke 
County.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1897  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy. At  the  University  he  was  an  honor  student — a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  honorary  schol- 
astic society,  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  national  honorary 
educational  society.  The  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of 
Literature,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Elon  College 
in  192k;  and  in  1927  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Dr.  Allen  was  principal  of  the  Statesville  High 
School  from  1897  to  190k,  of  the  Washington  Public 
Schools  during  190^-05,  and  of  the  Dihoorth  School 
in  Charlotte  from  1905  to  1907.  In  the  fall  of  1907  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  Graham  Public  Schools 
in  Alamance  County,  where  he  remained  until  1910, 
when  h6  was  elected  to  head  the  Salisbury  Public 
School  System.  In  1917  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conduc- 
tors. He  was  its  secretary  from  1919  to  1921,  and  when 
this  Board  was  reorganized  as  the  Division  of  Teacher 
Training  he  became  its  Director.  Dr.  Allen  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Textbook  Commission  in  1916;  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  as  this 
organization  was  then  called,  in  1916-17  and  its  secre- 
tary from  1918  to  1922.  In  1923  he  ivas  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Cullowhee  State  Normal,  now  Western  Carolina 
Teachers'  College,  which  position  he  was  to  have  assum- 
ed July  1,  1923.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  C. 
Brooks  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Governor  Cameron  Morrison  appointed  Dr.  Allen  to 
that  post,  which  he  accepted.  He  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  June  11,  1923. 

Dr.  Allen  served  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  four  months 
and  nine  days,  in  which  capacity  he  died  on  October  20, 
193^.  During  his  administration  as  head  of  the  public 
school  system,  the  schools  made  marked  improvement. 
Enrollm&nt  increased  from  775,000  to  900,000,  number 
of  pupils  transported  at  public  expense  from  31,5kk  to 
250,000,  high  school  enrollment  from  50  thousand  to  150 
thousand,  high  school  graduates  from  6  thousand  to  20 
thousand,  number  of  consolidated  rural  schools  from  500 
to  1,000,  value  of  school  property  from  $50  million  to 
$100  million,  and  the  average  training  of  teachers  more 
than  two  scholastic  years. 

Dr.  Allen  advocated  a  broader  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  childhood  of  the  State.  Among  his  recom- 
mendations were  the  following: 


1.  An  educational  system  that  would  include  all 
the  children  in  its  scheme.  2.  An  eight-months  school 
term  as  the  minimum  standard.  3.  A  larger  type  of 
school  for  the  rural  children  of  the  State,  k-  An  improve- 
ment in  the  training  of  the  teaching  personnel.  5.  An 
adequate  school  building  in  reach  of  every  child. 

Before  his  passing,  Dr.  Allen  saw  much  of  this 
program  for  which  he  had  labored  unceasingly  come 
to  fruition.  Perhaps  his  philosophy  of  education  which 
included  the  whole  of  life  rather  than  mere  segments, 
is  best  summed  up  in  his  own  words  taken  from  one  of 
his  reports,  as  follows: 

"I  believe  the  time  is  close  at  hand  in  North  Carolina  when 
the  mere  accident  of  birth  and  dwelling  place  will  not  longer 
fix  the  educational  opportunities  of  childhood,  but  that  this  great 
State  of  ours,  exercising  its  giant's  strength,  will  reach  out  into 
the  remotest  boundaries,  from  the  mountains  yonder  in  Tennes- 
see to  the  lowlands  down  at  the  Atlantic,  and  extend  to  every 
child  under  our  flag,  in  whatever  economic  condition,  in  what- 
ever social  station,  an  unhindered  chance  to  grow,  and  bid  him 
drink  freely  of  the  water  of  life  provided  for  him  in  abundance 
by  a  great  and  generous  people." 

This  statement  is  a  charter  of  opportunity  for  the 
children  of  North  Carolina  which  has  in  large  measure 
motivated  our  educators,  our  legislators,  and  our  public 
leaders  during  the  period  of  our  great  forward  move- 
ment in  education  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is  a 
statement  which  summarizes  the  vision  and  wisdom  of 
a  really  great  educator,  a  statement  which  marked  him 
as  a  true  friend  of  childhood,  a  believer  in  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities,  an  educational  statesman  of  far- 
sighted  vision. 

Arch  Turner  Allen  was  a  simple  and  retiring  man 
but  it  was  the  simplicity  and  retirement  which  char- 
acterized the  truly  great.  He  had  an  honesty  as  rugged 
as  the  hills  of  western  North  Carolina  from  whence  he 
came  and  a  courage  which  never  faltered  as  he  fought 
for  the  objectives  in  which  he  believed.  His  high 
intelligence  and  scholarship  stood  out  in  any  group,  and 
his  sterling  character  knew  no  blemish  in  the  battle  he 
fought  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  beloved  State  through 
education.  No  one  who  lists  the  great  in  the  history  of 
our  State  can  with  propriety  ignore  his  name.  Here  is 
a  master  builder  whose  clear-cut,  unselfish  service  shines 
with  increasing  brilliance  as  we  look  upon  him  in  his- 
torical perspective. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  great  teacher,  great  humani- 
tarian, and  great  friend  of  so  many  of  us  who  still  serve 
in  the  field  which  he  loved  so  well,  be  included  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion. I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  give  this  citation  to 
my  beloved  friend,  m,y  predecessor  in  office,  my  coun- 
sellor, and  my  chief.  His  name  fits  well  with  the  names 
of  those  who  have  already  been  included  in  our  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  in  the  language  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
it  may  be  said  of  him  along  with  those,  "The  great  men 
of  earth  are  the  shadow  men  who  having  lived  and  died 
now  live  again  and  forever  through  their  undying 
thoughts.  Thus  living,  though  their  foot  falls  are  heard 
no  more,  their  voices  are  louder  than  the  thunder  and 
unceasing  as  the  flow  of  tide  or  air." 


Fire  Losses  Decrease 

Fire  losses  of  all  types  of  property — 
homes,  hotels,  business  and  school- 
houses — in- 1949  were  6.1  per  cent  below 
the  all  time  record  of  destruction  set 
in  1948,  when  losses  were  estimated 
at  $711,114,000.  The  1949  estimate  was 
$667,536,000. 

The  1949  decline,  according  to  Fire 
Insurance  Facts  and  Trends  which 
made  the  estimate,  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  moderate  drop  in  the  general 
price  level,  but  fire  prevention  authori- 
ties also  credit  effective  local  fire  safety 
campaigns. 


Combs  Attends  Meeting 
Secondary  School  Principals 

A.  B.  Combs,  Assistant  Director.  Divi- 
sion of  Instructional  Service,  represent- 
ed the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  the  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  February  18-22. 

The  theme  for  the  meeting  was  Better 
Schools  Through  Better  Leadership, 
and  the  speakers  included  outstanding 
persons  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

Other  persons  from  North  Carolina 
attending  the  Convention  were  Princi- 
pal C.  C.  Linnemann  of  Burlington ; 
Principal  J.  W.  Talley  of  Roanoke 
Rapids ;  Dr.  YV.  L.  Plemmons  and  Dr. 
Sam  Holton  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Howell  of 
Swannanoa,  who  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  High  School  Service  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


Onslow  County  Teachers 
Study  Safety  Education 

Teachers  in  Onslow  County  are  doing 
some  concentrated  work  in  safety  edu- 
cation, according  to  John  C.  Noe,  Advi- 
sor in  Safety  Education,  State  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Onslow  teachers,  Mr.  Noe  states,  have 
made  safety  education  their  profession- 
al study  for  this  year  as  a  part  of  the 
State  Curriculum  Improvement  Project. 
"The  results  of  their  study,"  he  said, 
"will  be  used  in  further  development  of 
the  tenative  safety  section  of  the  cur- 
riculum guide." 

"This  Onslow  study  includes  a  gen- 
eral background  and  overview  of  the 
accident  problem,  group  work  and  sur- 
veys of  school  plants  and  surroundings, 
and  the  formulation  of  procedures  for 
improving  the  local  situation." 

State  Board  Allots 
Health  Fund  Balance 

A  balance  of  $32,796.50  of  the 
$550,000  appropriation  for  school  health 
purposes  was  recently  authorized  to  be 
allotted  to  county  and  city  administra- 
tive units  for  the  correction  of  health 
defects  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Board  also  authorized  the  re- 
allotment  of  any  funds  already  allotted 
but  which  will  not  be  used  prior  to 
June  30.  Superintendents  have  been  re- 
quested to  notify  Charles  E.  Spencer, 
School-Health  Coordinating  Service,  in 
case  funds  already  allotted  cannot  be 
used  wisely. 

Allotments  will  be  made  after  a  study 
of  the  needs  in  each  unit  has  beeir  made. 


WEBSTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

American  Life  History  Series: 
Ames,  Ames  and  Staples My   America 

Everyreader  Series: 

Adapted  by  William  Kottmeyer— The  Gold  Bug  and  Other  Stories 

The  Cases  of  Sherlock  Holmes 

I  vanhoe    


..Flamingo    Feather.. 


.Count  of  Monte  Cristo 

-Juarez,  Hero  of  Mexico. 


.1947 

.1947 
.1947 
.1947 
.1947 
.1947 
.1949 
-1949 
-1949 
-1949 
-1949 
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WHEELER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

American  Adventure  Series: 

Edited  by  Emmett  A.  Betts John   Paul   Jones 


-Cowboys  and  Cattle  Trails 

_Kit    Carson . 

-Buffalo    Bill 

-Wild    Bill    Hickok 


.1949 
.1949 
-1943 
.1948 
.1941 


Spalding-Montague. 


.JDavy    Crockett 1941 

—Daniel    Boone _1 9  4  5 

—Fur  Trappers  of  the  Old  West 1946 

—The  Rush  for  Gold — 1.946 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

...Alcohol  and  Human  Affairs 1949 


Stokes  Succeeds  Phinney 

Selby  E.  Stokes  of  Elizabeth  City 
was  recently  employed  as  auditor  in 
the  Controller's  office  to  succeed  C.  E. 
Phinney  who  died  on  February  1. 

Mr.  Stokes  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1927-28.  He  has 
been  with  the  Elizabeth,  City  Shipyard 
for  the  past  13  years.  More  recently  he 
has  been  materials  estimator  and  per- 
sonnel manager. 

Dr.  Fink  Chosen 
Workshop  Leader 

Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental 
Hygiene,  School-Health  Coordinating 
Service,  will  be  one  of  the  workshop 
leaders  of  the  Human  Relations  Work- 
shop to  be  conducted  at  Bacon  Health 
Center,  Delaware  City,  Delaware,  April 
30-May  6. 

This  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the 
Delaware  State  Society  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, the  Delaware  Mental  Health 
Society  and  the  Delaware  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Bacon 
Health  Center  is  a  psychiatric  preven- 
tive center  for  boys  and  girls  from  three 
to  sixteen  years  old  with  mental  handi- 
caps. It  is  under  the  direction  of  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrists,  assisted 
by  medical  specialists,  psychologists, 
social  workers,  occupational  therapists, 
recreational  leaders,  physiotherapists, 
and  educators.  Dr.  Edmond  Bullis,  Exe- 
cutive Director,  Delaware  State  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  is  Director  of  the 
Workshop. 

Miss  Tripp  Attends 
Professional  Meetings 

Madeline  Tripp,  Associate  in  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  re- 
presented the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  State  Consultants 
in  Elementary  Education  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Supervision  of  Curriculum 
Development  held  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
February  9-16. 

Participation  by  Miss  Tripp  in  the 
first  named  organization  consisted  of 
visitations  to  various  Denver  schools, 
followed  by  discussions,  a  symposium 
on  "State  Department  Experiences  in 
Evaluation",  observation  of  demon- 
stratioirs,  speaking,  and  making  reports 
and  other  discussions.  In  the  ASCD 
meeting  Miss  Tripp  served  as  a  con- 
sultant for  the  study  group  on  "State 
Programs  and  Planning  for  Curriculum 
Improvement."  She  was  also  North 
Carolina's  official  representative  at  the 
Board  of  Director's  meeting,  and  re- 
ported for  Region  4  in  the  group  meet- 
ings. 
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India  Has  Gigantic 
Illiteracy  Problem 


Unforgettable 


India's  Minister  of  Education,  Mau- 
lana  Abul  Azad,  inaugurating  the  Semi- 
nar on  Rural  Adult  Education  for  Com- 
munity Act,  at  Mysore,  stated  that  out 
of  India's  180  million  adults  only  17 
million  can  read  and   write. 

This  means  that  in  spite  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  last  decades,  India's 
illiterate  adult  population  numbers  16" 
millions,  or  more  than  90%.  The  per- 
centages and  figures  vary  from  country 
to  country  and  from  province  to  prov- 
ince in  Asia,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  illiterates  in  the  world — 
fifty  percent  of  its  population — live  in 
Asia. 

Maulana  Azad  told  the  Seminar  :  "We 
are  considering  in  India  the  possibility 
of  using  the  basic  school  teacher  for 
our  program  of  Social  Education.  We 
are  also  examining  a  proposal  to  use 
some  kind  of  social  conscription  by 
which  all  educated  persons  will  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  this  national 
service  for  a  specified  period.  If  all 
students  after  matriculation  are  com- 
pelled to  teach  for  even  six  months 
this  would,  of  course,  go  some  way  to- 
ward  finding   the   solution." 


Jenkins  Suggests  Ways 
To  Improve  Annual  Reports 

In  a  recent  letter  to  school  superin- 
tendents, Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director 
Division  of  Textbooks,  State  Board  of 
Education,  made  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions by  which  annual  textbook  reports 
could  be  improved. 

Books  usable  for  another  year.  Mr. 
Jenkins  pointed  out,  should  be  reported 
in  the  "Rebound"  column  and  sent  to 
the  bindery  in  Greensboro.  Books  not 
usable  for  another  year,  he  stated, 
should  be  reported  as  "Exchanged." 
Other  suggestions  were  made  with 
regard  to  new  adoptions. 

Mr.  Jenkins  also  pointed  out  the 
urgency  of  submitting  all  reports 
promptly  after  the  close  of  the  schools. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  that  orders 
for  next  year's  books  may  be  filled  be- 
fore school  opens  in  the  fall.  Superin- 
tendents were  also  requested  to  report 
as  unusable  any  old  high  school  titles 
that  will  not  be  used  again. 

"Manuals  on  titles  adpoted  since 
July  1,  1945  are  available  in  English, 
arithmetic,  reading  (Scott  only),  health, 
geography  and  answer  sheets  for  arith- 
metic. This  material  is  available  from 
the  superintendent's  office.  Teachers 
should  write  publishers  direct  about  the 
availability  of  manuals  for  high  school 
titles. 


"The  teacher  whose  pupils  re- 
member him  with  love  and  respect 
is  obviously  not  the  one  who  has 
been  so  overwhelmed  with  text- 
book details  that  he  forgets  the 
human  materials  for  whom  texts 
were  made." 

This  it  what  two  Illinois  teach- 
ers found  by  analyzing  the  eight 
teacher  "most  unforgettable  char- 
acters" that  have  been  given  in 
READER'S  DIGEST. 

State  School  Heads 
Favor  Barden  View 

The  nation's  chief  state  school  officers 
favor  the  position  of  Representative 
Graham  A.  Barden  of  North  Carolina  in 
restricting  Federal  aid  to  tax-supported 
and  publicly  controlled  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

In  a  new  policy,  "Our  System  of  Edu- 
cation," the  nation's  school  heads  say  : 
"Federal  and  state  financial  assistance 
for  education,  whether  for  current  ex- 
penses, capital  outlay  or  school-connect- 
ed auxiliary  services,  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  tax-supported  and  publicly  con- 
trolled school  systems  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning." 

The  superintendents  also  ask : 

1.  Federal  funds  "to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  enable  each  state  to  finance 
an  adequate  foundation  program." 

2.  An  independent  national  board  of 
education. 

3.  State  administration  of  Federally 
financed  scholarships. 

4.  A  system  of  community  colleges. 

Principals'  Association 
Frowns  On  Requests  for 
Students'  Names 

Members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals,  were 
advised  recently  in  a  letter  from  its 
President.  W.  E.  Buckey,  and  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Paul  E.  Elicker,  to  con- 
sider carefully  and  cautiously  all  re- 
quests for  names  of  and  information 
about  students,  especially  from  sources 
unknown  to  them. 

"Many  secondary  schools,"  the  letter 
states,  "receive  requests  every  year  for 
names  of  students  and  information 
about  them  from  enterprising  indivi- 
duals not  associated  with  bona  fide 
educational  organizations." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  and  leading  educators  gen- 
erally, such  enterprises  serve  no  ap- 
parent worthy  educational  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  possibly  subject 
students  to  many  kinds  of  commercial 
pressures  and  solicitations. 


Jenkins  Begins 
Shipping  Textbooks 

Because  of  the  lack  of  warehouse 
space,  the  shipping  of  next  year's  text- 
books will  begin  early  this  spring,  it 
was  recently  stated  by  Wade  M.  Jenk- 
ins, Director  of  the  Division  of  Text- 
books, State  Board  of  Education. 

"We  will  not  have  room  for  the  books 
necessary  to  fill  our  summer  orders  un- 
less we  ship  to  the  superintendents  this 
spring  a  number  of  elementary  books  for 
next  year's  use,"  Jenkins  said.  "Most 
units  will  likely  receive  texts  in  health, 
geography,  history,  and  readers  for  the 
grammar  grades." 

Jenkins  cautioned  superintendents  to 
check  in  the  number  of  cartons  speci- 
fied on  the  freight  bill  and  to  report 
any  differences  to  his  division  promptly. 
He  also  stated  that  these  are  not 
to  be  issued  to  children  this  year,  and 
therefore  the  cartons  need  not  be 
opened. 

We  Train  Too  Many 
High  School  Teachers 

We  train  too  many  high  school  teach- 
ers, not  nearly  enough  elementary 
teachers. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  reported  in  a  recent 
90-page  bulletin  entitled  Employment 
Outlook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  For  each  state  the 
Bulletin  gives  :  (1)  certification  require- 
ments, (2)  outlook  for  jobs,  and  (3) 
salary  leads. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  report 
shows,  there  was  in  1949-50  a  demand 
for  17,000  high  school  teachers,  but 
56.000  were  newly  certificated.  The  de- 
mand for  elementary  teachers,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  for  75,000,  whereas 
only  25,000  were  certificated. 

State's  Libraries  Have 
5,187,390  Volumes 

All  North  Carolina  libraries — public 
and  college — have  a  total  of  5,187,390 
volumes,  according  to  statistics  com- 
piled recently  by  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission  for  1948-49.  This 
number  is  375,958  more  than  the  total 
owned  in  1947-48. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  volumes 
are  in  college  and  university  libraries 
—a  total  of  2,817,601.  The  remaining 
number  are  divided  as  follows :  re- 
gional, 186,360;  county  (white)  1.599,- 
482;  city  and  town  (white)  190,226; 
county  (Negro)  162,982;  city  and  town 
(Negro)  13,838;  and  special  (North 
Carolina  Library  Commission. .  State 
Library,  Supreme  Court  Library  ami 
Historical   at    Montreat)    216.901. 
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Bond  Issue;  Application  of 
Proceeds;  Transfer  of  Funds 
to  Different  Objects  of 
Expenditure,  etc. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  Re- 
ceipt is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of 
January  25th  in-  which  you  ask  me  the 
following  question  : 

"In  case  the  'A'  School  District  is 
merged  with  the  'B'  School  District 
by  a  rote  of  the  people,  can  this 
$145,000.00  which  was  voted  in  the  hond 
issue  for  the  'A'  School  be  transferred 
to  the  'B'  City  Unit  for  building  a 
central  high  school?" 

You  recite  in  your  letter  the  Resolu- 
tion adopted  on  August  20,  1948,  by  the 

Board  of  Education  of County 

which  you  state  was  approved  by  the 
Board    of    County    Commissioners    of 

County,    and    that    the    bonds 

were  voted  by  the  people  in  an  election 
held  in  December,  1948.  In  the  case  of 
WALDROP  v.  HODGES,  230  N.  C.  370, 
decided  in  May,  1949,  our  Supreme 
Court  discussed  the  subject  involved  in 
your  question  and  held  that  a  transfer 
of  funds  could  be  made  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case  for  a  school 
building  different  from  that  for  which 
the  bonds  were  issued.  In  order  to  have 
any  opinion  about  your  question,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  fullest 
possible  information  as  to  all  of  the 
facts.  I  suggest  that  you  take  this 
matter  up  with  your  County  Attorney, 

and  I  am  sure  that  he  can  give 

you  the  necessary  advice  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  the  event  he  found  it  desirable 
to  take  it  up  with  me,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  discuss  it  with  him. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  facts  involved  as  to  the  educational 
set  up  in  your  county  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  other  questions  contained  in 
your  letter  as  to  providing  for  High 
School  and  Grammar  facilities  for 
Negroes.  All  that  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
our  Constitution  and  Laws  require 
equal  but  separate  public  school  facili- 
ties be  provided  for  both  races.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  you  will  find  that  a 
20c  tax  levy  could  not  constitutionally 
be  applied  only  for  schools  of  one  race. 
Our  Supreme  Court  has  held  unconsti- 
tutional tax  levies  to  be  so  applied.  1 
suggest  also  that  this  is  a  matter  as 
to  which  your  County  Attorney  will  be 
able  to  advise  you. — Attorney  General, 
January   20.    1950. 


Status  of  Committeeman  Who 
Has  Temporarily  Moved 
From  the  State 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Superin- 
tendent  of  the County 

Schools  in  which  he  states  that  a  school 
committeeman  who  has  served  for  sev- 
eral terms,  because  of  certain  peculiar 
circumstances,  has  been  compelled  to 
move  to  the  State  of  Virginia  to  live 
with  a  daughter  but  that  he  has  not 

disposed  of  his  home  in County 

and  expects  to  move  back  there  during 
May  1950  and  that  he  has  not  otherwise 
indicated  that  he  is  abandoning  his 
citizenship  in County. 

He  inquires  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
school  committeeman  may  be  removed 
as  a  committeeman  in County. 

The  Statute  which  deals  with  this 
question  is  G.  S.  115-74  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  115-74  Removal  of  committee- 
men for  cause. — In  case  the  county  su- 
perintendent or  any  member  of  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  have 
sufficient  evidence  at  any  time  that 
any  member  of  any  school  committee  is 
not  capable  of  discharging,  or  is  not 
discharging,  the  duties  of  his  office,  or 
is  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable 
conduct,  he  shall  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  which  shall  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  charges,  and  shall  remove 
such  committeeman  and  appoint  his 
successor  if  sufficient  evidence  shall  be 
produced  to  warrant  his  removal  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools  demand 
it." — Attorney  General.  February  16, 
1950. 

1%  For  Education 

Here  is  how  the  $42.4  billion  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  year  ending  June 
1951  will  be  spent : 
31.9%  for  national  defense 
14.3%  for  veterans  program 
11.1%  for    the    Marshall    Plan    and 
other    international    programs 
57.3%  for  past,  cold  and  future  wars 
6.0%  for  social  welfare,  health  and 

security 
5.0%  for    conservation    of    natural 

resources 
5.0%  for  farm  programs 
1.0%  for  education  and  general 
research 
25.7%  for  interest  on  debt  and  gen- 
eral government  expense 


Teaching  the  Bible. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
have  your  letter  of  January  23rd  and 
note  that  you  are  trying  to  restore  the 
Bible  Class  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
High  School  which  was  aban- 
doned three  years  ago  following  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  McCOL- 
LUM  v.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
CHAMPAIGN.  ILLINOIS.  I  note  your 
inquiry  if  there  is  any  reason,  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  State,  why  you 
should  not  have  such  a  class. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  not 
taken  any  action  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  leaving  the  decision  entirely  to 
the  local  school  trustees  for  their  de- 
termination. There  is  no  State  law  on 
the  subject,  the  question  being  one  of 
conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  to  separation  of  Church  and  the 
State. 

The  McCOLLUM  case  was  based 
upon  the  particular  method  in  which 
the  school  was  operated  in  that  in- 
stance. I  would  recommend  that  you  get 
the  City  Attorney  to  advise  you  as  to 
the  particular  form  which  should  be 
followed  so  as  to  avoid  a  conflict  with 
the  opinion  in  that  case.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  exactly  how  the 
plans  are  to  be  carried  out  before  it 
can  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  it 
would  conflict  with  the  principle  of  the 
McCOLLUM  case  and  your  City  Attor- 
ney would  be  the  proper  one  to  advise 
about  that. — Attorney  General.  Janu- 
ary 25,  1950. 

Use  of  Funds 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Superin- 
tendent..  of  the „.: — County 

Schools  inquiring  as  to  the  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  he  has  on  hand  which  origi- 
nated from  bond  issue  which  was  later 
supplemented  by  State  aid. 

I    think    Superintendent 

should  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
County  Attorney  who,  I  assume,  is 
acquainted  with  the  facts  relating  to 
the  bond  issue  and  funds  obtained  from 

the  State.  I  cannot  tell  from  Mr 

letter  whether  the  $25,000  is  a  balance 
of  a  bond  issue  or  moneys  derived  from 
the  State  Literary  Loan  Fund  or  other- 
wise. If  the  $25,000  represents  an  un- 
used portion  of  the  bond  issue,  or  a 
State  Literary  Loan  Fund  loan,  I  think 
that  it  should  be  applied  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  loan  from  which  the  funds 
were  originally  derived.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. January  18,  1950. 
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LOOKING  BACK 
5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1945) 

Thomas  R.  Fonst,  superintendent 
of  Guilford  County  Schools  for  more 
than  40  years,  recently  announced 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term  of  office  on  June  30. 

Charles  W.  Davis,  who  has  heen 
superintendent  of  the  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids schools  since  1929-30,  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  the 
Chapel  Hill  schools  effective  July  1, 
it  was  recently  announced. 

Free  basal  textbooks  will  be  pro- 
vided to  children  of  the  eighth  grade 
beginning  with  the  school  year  1945- 
4  6  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  amending  Sec. 
115-293  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  ten  appointive  members  of  the 
new  State  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vided for  under  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  passed  at  the  November, 
1944,  election  were  named  by  Gover- 
nor R.  Gregg  Cherry,  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
confirmed  by  that  body  in  joint  ses- 
sion. 

Frank  A.  Edmonson,  more  recently 
superintendent  of  the  Beaufort  Coun- 
ty schools  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Department  from  1923  to  1927,  died 
March  11  in  a  Charlotte  hospital 
where  he  had  been  a  patient  for  sev- 
eral months. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1940) 

Best  Teachers 

I'd  rather  see  a  lesson 
Than  hear  one  any  day. 

I'd  rather  you  would  walk  with  me 
Than  merely  show  the  way. 

The   eye's  a  better  teacher 

And  more  willing  than  the  ear. 

And  counsel  is  confusing; 
But  example's  always  clear. 

The  best  of  all  the  teachers 

Are  those  who  live  their  creeds, 

For  to  see  good  put  in  action 
Is  what  everybody  needs. 

I  can  soon  learn  to  do  it 
If  you  let  me  see  it  done. 

I  can  watch  your  hands  in  action, 
But  your  tongue  too  fast  may  run. 

And  the  counsel  you  are  giving 
May   be  very   fine  and  true, 

But  I'd  rather  get  my  lesson 
By  observing  what  you  do. 

— Author   Unknown 


EDUCATION 
MOLDS  OUR 
FUTURE 


BETTER  SCHOOLS  MAKE 
BETTER  COMMUNITIES 

Schools  May  Get 
Occupational  Materials 

School  officials,  counsellors,  vocation- 
al teachers  and  librarians,  interested 
in  reports  on  the  long-range  employ- 
ment outlook  in  occupations,  training 
required,  earnings  and  working  condi- 
tions prepared  for  use  in  Vocational 
Guidance,  may  obtain  such  material 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

Publications  giving  occupational  sum- 
maries for  automobile  mechanics, 
engineers,  insurance  agents,  and  many 
other  groups  of  workers  are  available 
without  cost.  Persons  interested  should 
write  for  the  list  of  Occupational  Out- 
look publications.  Or  school  personnel 
may  request  that  their  names  be  added 
to  the  mailing  list  for  such  materials. 

Health  Education  Workshop 
Will  be  Held 

The  Health  Education  Workshop  for 
Supervisors  and  selected  teachers  will 
be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  by  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  School-Health  Coordi- 
nating Service  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  according  to  Charles  E. 
Spencer,  Co-Director  School-Health 
Coordinating  Service. 

This  workshop  will  be  held  during 
the  first  six  weeks  term  of  the  summer 
session  and  will  carry  six  semester 
hours  credit  at  the  graduate  or  under- 
graduate level  which  will  count  for 
certificate  renewal  credit. 

For  further  information  concerning 
the  workshop  communicate  with  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Co-Director,  School- 
Health  Coordinating  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
2091,  Raleigh. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Durham.  Miss  Ella  Stephens  Bar- 
rett, director  of  occupational  infor- 
mation and  guidance  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  in  Durham  yesterday  surveying 
and  evaluating  the  guidance  program 
in  the  local  city  schools. — Durham 
Herald,  February   9. 

New  Hanover.  The  New  Hanover 
school  system  has  obtained  12,800 
pounds  of  creamery  butter — 400  32 
pound  cases — free  of  charge  through 
the  government's  surplus  property 
plan  for  use  in  the  school  cafeteria. 
— Wilmington  Star,  February  3. 

Charlotte.  School  and  government- 
al officials  will  be  guests  at  dinner 
and  inspect  the  new  $400,000  Chan- 
tilly  School  tomorrow  at  6  p.m.  — 
Charlotte  News,  February  14. 

Wayne.  Principals  of  Wayne's  rur- 
al schools  met  Friday  in  Goldsboro 
and  discussed  the  possibility  of  adopt- 
ing further  student  guidance  pro- 
grams in  the  schools.  - — Goldsboro 
News-Argus,  February   11. 

Weldon.  At  the  regular  Lions  Club 
meeting  this  week,  it  was  reported 
by  Floyd  Whiteman,  safety  committee 
chairman,  that  six  raincoats  which 
had  burned  in  the  Weldon  school  fire 
last  fall  have  been  replaced. — Weldon 
News,  February  16. 

Raleigh.  The  Raleigh  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  went  on  record 
in  favor  of  a  nine  and  one-half  month 
work  year.  — Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server, February  17. 

Harnett.  County  School  Superinten- 
dent C.  Reid  Ross,  in  an  address  to 
more  than  200  members  of  the  Lil- 
lington  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
reported  that  Harnett  County's  $800,- 
000  school  building  program,  started 
several  years  ago,  is  nearing  comple- 
tion and  the  county  is  already  at 
work  on  plans  for  spending  another 
$590,000  allotted  the  county  from 
the  State  School  Bond  fund. — Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  February  16. 

Greensboro.  Approval  of  naming 
the  proposed  Westover  Terrace  ele- 
mentary school  for  Dr.  Eugene  Clyde 
Brooks,  North  Carolina  Educational 
leader,  was  given  at  a  meeting  of  the 
school  board  last  night. — Greensboro 
News,  February  22. 

Vance,  Henderson.  A  school  for  food 
handlers  of  Henderson  and  Vance 
Counties  will  be  taught  by  Miss  Gage 
Morton,  restaurant  training  specialist 
with  the  distributive  education  service 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  the  Central  school  begin- 
ning Monday,  March  27. 
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COLLEGES  SHOULD  MEET  STANDARDS 


A  senior  college  that  is  approved  for 
teacher  education  should  meet  certain 
minimum  standards,  the  North  Carolina 
College  Conference  decided  at  its  annu- 
al meeting  last  fall. 

The  Conference  authorized  its  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Dr.  James  E.  Hill- 
man,  State  Deartment  of  Public  In- 
struction to  prepare  a  questionnaire 
with  a  view  of  finding  out  what  the 
colleges  are  now  doing  and  what  they 
have  in  the  way  of  standards.  In  his 
covering  letter,  Da-.  Hillman  states, 
"With  reference  to  some  of  these  stand- 
ards we  are  'feeling  our  way.'  " 

Some  of  the  principles  that  should  be 
considered  in  setting  up  standards  make 
up  the  outline  of  the  questionnaire. 
They  are : 

1.  Have  an  institutional  concern  for 
teacher  education.  This  implies  that  the 
institution  will  provide  the  machinery 
to  make  close  cooperation  among  de- 
partments effective  and  guarantee  the 
fullest  utilization  of  all  its  facilities 
and  resources  to  this  end. 

2.  Provide  on-campus  or  off-campus 
schools,  or  both,  to  serve  supervised 
teaching  needs. 

3.  Have  facilities  in  the  field  of 
audio-visual  education  which  shall  in- 
clude   modern-    maps,    globes,    charts, 


radios,  motion  pictures,  recordings,  and 
local  materials  of  various  kinds. 

4.  Have  a  library  which  contains  an 
adequate  number  of  books,  magazines 
and  periodicals  in  the  professional  areas 
of  psychology  and  education. 

5.  Have  personnel  and  guidance 
services  with  adequate  staff  and  equip- 
ment. 

6.  Provide  definitely  for  teacher 
placement,  which  may  be  a  part  of  the 
general  placement  service. 

7.  Have  a  functional  program  of 
follow-up  and  in-service  education  of 
teachers. 

8.  Have  a  staff  which  includes,  as  a 
minimum,  the  following:  (a)  One  psy- 
chologist, with  major  interests  in-  child 
growth  and  development;  (b)  one  spe- 
cialist on  each  level  of  teaching  for 
which  the  institution  prepares  teach- 
ers;  (c)  teachers  of  special  methods, 
with  broad  educational  background  and 
possessing  special  teaching  competen- 
cies; (d)  supervising  teachers,  properly 
qualified  through  both  training  and 
experience;  (e)  full-time  teachers  pos- 
sessing training  not  less  than  that  of 
the  Master's  degree  with  a  major  in 
the  special  field,  for  each  of  such 
special  subjects  as  art,  music,  health, 
and  physical  education  in  the  curricula 
for  elementary  teachers. 


Federation  Issues  Book 
on  Character  Development 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  just  issued  a  110-page  paper- 
bound  book  entitled,  "Parents'  Respon- 
sibility in  Character  Development." 

The  book  was  developed  at  a  work- 
shop in  the  summer  of  1949  at  Washing- 
ton State  College,  Pullman,  Washing- 
ton. Funds  for  the  project  and  for  pub- 
lication of  the  book  were  provided  by 
the  Palmer  Foundation  of  Texarkana, 
Arkansas-Texas. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  sec- 
tions including  19  chapters.  Price  of 
single  copies  is  50  cents. 


School  Lunch  Personnel 
May  Get  Summer  Training 

Courses  provided  especially  for  school 
lunch  personnel  will  be  provided  by 
Woman's  College,  Greensboro,  and 
North  Carolina  College  at  Durham. 

Courses  announced  for  Woman's 
College  which  will  begin  June  5  include 
various  aspects  of  menu  planning,  food 
preparation  and  service,  care  and  use 
of  equipment,  lunchroom  sanitation  and 
food  care.  Total  expenses  for  a  six 
week's  session  is  $100.00. 

Plans  for  the  three-weeks  program  to 
be  provided  at  North  Carolina  College 
will  be  announced  later. 


Science  Associates 
Sponsors  Guidance  Contest 

Teachers  and  counselors  who  have 
developed  practical  guidance  techniques 
are  invited  to  submit  descriptions  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  Science  Research 
Associates,  228  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago  24.  First  prize  is  $50.00 ;  closing 
date,  October  15,  1950. 

McCracken  Becomes  Head 
of  Spartanburg  Schools 

J.  G.  McCracken,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Insurance  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  since  its  creation 
nine  months  ago,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  become  head  of  the  Spartan- 
burg, South  Carolina,  City  Schools, 
effective  July  1. 

Mr.  McCracken  came  to  the  State 
office  July  1,  1949,  to  set  up  the  new 
insurance  program  as  provided  for 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  Schools.  From  1941  to  1944  he  was 
principal  of  the  Elizabeth  City  High 
School,  going  there  from  the  Needham 
Broughton  High  School  of  Raleigh.  He 
began  his  school  experience  as  a  mathe- 
matics teacher  in  the  Greensboro  Senior 
High  School. 

McCracken,  a  native  of  Buncombe 
County,  received  the  B.S.  degree  from 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1938  and  the 
master's  degree  from  the  University  in 
1942.  He  succeeds  E.  B.  Hallman  at 
Spartanburg,  who  has  retired  because 
of  age.  His  successor  as  Director  of  the 
Insurance  Division  had  not  been  select- 
ed at  the  time  this  publication  went  to 
press. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .  .  . 


1 N  this  last  number  of  the  BULLETIN  for  this  year  I  wish  to  say  something 
*-   about  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools. 

As  you  know,  my  work  is  such  that  I  seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  classrooms  when  teaching  is  actually  in  process.  However,  members  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  very  often  have  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing in  on  classes  in  action  and  of  observing  at  first-hand  the  work  that  is 
being  done. 

These  staff  members  report  to  me  that  in  their  opinion  better  teaching 
has  been  done  this  year  than  heretofore.  Naturally,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
this.  I  had  a  feeling  that  the  increase  in  salaries  provided  by  the  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  produce  a  better  esprit  de  corps  among  teachers.  I  felt 
also  that  the  employment  of  supervisors  of  instruction  could  improve  teach- 
ing to  a  great  extent.  So  when  Dr.  Highsmith  and  members  of  his  staff  tell 
me  that  classroom  teaching  has  really  improved,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
this  noted  improvement  in  instructional  service  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  better  teaching  morale  because  of  salary  increases  and  perhaps  more  so 
because  of  a  more  intensive  approach  to  the  methods  and  practices  of  teach- 
ing with  the  assistance  of  the  226  helping  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  instruction  that  were  employed  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  most  units. 

And  in  this  connection,  as  this  school  year  comes  to  an  end,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  these  new  school  employees  in  the  fine  beginning  that  they  have 
made.  I  realize  that  it  takes  more  than  a  year  to  make  any  appreciable  change 
for  the  better  in  the  instructional  program.  But  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
reports  of  my  staff ;  and  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  a  really  "go  forward"  step  was  taken  in  public  education  when 
provision  was  made  for  the  employment  of  supervisors  of  instruction. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments  .  .  . 


CONSIDER  TEACHING 

tpLSEWHERE  we  have  presented  some  facts 
and  figures  concerning  the  teacher  situation 
in  the  State.  These  figures  point  out  that  our 
present  weakness  in  this  respect  is  the  failure 
to  train  teachers  for  positions  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  is  an  outstanding  need  for  more 
elementary  teachers,  yet  fewer  young  people 
are  choosing  this  area  in  which  to  work. 

Just  why  more  young  persons  are  not  enter- 
ing the  teaching  profession  as  elementary 
teachers  is  not  quite  clear,  unless  it  is  that  low 
salaries  during  recent  years  have  discouraged 
them  or  that  other  vocations  offer  a  more 
attractive  life  work  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  training.  Certainly,  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  women  enrolled  in  colleges.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  teaching  profession  is  not 
presented  in  its  proper  light  to  graduates  of 
high  schools  as  the  choice  of  a  life  work. 

In  order  to  recruit  new  persons  for  the  pro- 
fession, it  should  be  one  of  the  responsibilities 
of  presently  employed  teachers  and  principals 
to  present  the  true  facts  about  teaching  as  a 
profession.  Of  course,  students  without  apti- 
tudes for  this  type  of  work  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  choose  this  vocation.  However, 
those  students  who  think  they  will  enjoy 
teaching  and  have  the  personality  and  aptitudes 
should  be  informed  about  the  requirements, 
opportunities,  rewards,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  teaching  as  a  vocation.  If  we  are 
ever  to  fill  the  gap  now  existing  in  the  white 
elementary  field  with  trained  personnel,  then 
the  institutions  must  train  more  teachers  for 
that  area,  and  the  high  schools  must  send  to 
the  institutions  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
who  want  to  teach. 

BOOK  SAMPLES 

"DOOK  samples  cost  money.  Where  they  are 
MJ  furnished  to  teachers  and  principals  with- 
out cost,  the  ultimate  cost  is  borne  by  those 
who  buy  other  books  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
not  generally  the  policy  of  publishers  to  furn- 
ish such  books  as  desk  copies,  nor  does  the 
State  furnish  books  free  that  are  usually  pur- 
chased. Teachers  and  principals,  therefore, 
should  refrain  from  requesting  free  samples 
of  textbooks. 


TAXES  vs.  SCHOOLS 

TT  is  true  that  taxes  in  this  country — Federal, 

State,  local  —  have  reached  back  breaking- 
proportions.  The  business  interests  of  the 
nation  have  always  opposed  tax  increases. 
Now,  the  "little  fellow"  has  joined  the  forces 
opposing  taxes.  Organizations  have  been  form- 
ed to  create  public  sentiment  against  tax 
burdens. 

Since  the  public  schools  are  supported  in  the 
main  from  tax  funds,  the  tax  question  is  of 
particular  importance  to  people  who  believe 
in  public  education  and  who  realize  that  the 
schools  are  the  foundation  not  only  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  but  they  are  also  the 
life  blood  of  business  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  up 
to  these  people  to  keep  this  "importance  of 
schools"  continually  before  the  tax-paying  pub- 
lic, if  the  schools  are  to  retain  the  financial 
gains  of  recent  years  and  to  enhance  them- 
selves still  further.  It  is  essential  that  "selling 
the  schools"  to  the  public  be  done  as  skillfully 
as  big  business  is  selling  "no  more  taxation." 

Surely,  anyone  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
schools  are  improved  can  point  out  such  facts 
as  the  following: 

"More  than  seventy  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending  in  1950 
is  taken  by  defense  and  outlays  arising  from 
past  wars. 

"The  percentage  of  the  nation's  income 
which  was  used  for  public  education  in  1947-48 
was  smaller  than  the  1937-38  average. 

"Only  1%  of  the  Federal  budget  for  the 
year  ending  June  1951  will  be  spent  for  educa- 
tion and  general  research. 

"The  average  annual  salary  paid  North  Car- 
olina teachers  is  approximately  $2,500. 

"Business  is  always  better  in  a  community 
where  the  level  of  education  is  highest." 

There  are  other  facts.  We  should  also  justify 
the  cost  of  education.  But  unless  we  who  know 
the  true  facts  defend  expenditures  for  public 
education,  the  schools  are  liable  to  be  caught 
in  a  squeeze  of  general  tax  reducation.  When 
this  reduction  occurs,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
reduce  expenditures  for  education  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  importance  and  value.  This 
we  should  be  on  our  guard  against. 


N.  C.  College  to  Conduct 
Resource-Use  Workshop 

Workshop  in  Resource-Use  Education 
will  be  conducted  by  North  Carolina 
College  June  8-August  5,  it  is  announc- 
ed by  Theodore  R.  Speigner,  Director. 

All  Negro  supervisors  of  instruction 
and  other  leaders  in  Negro  education 
have  been  invited  to  attend  this  work- 
shop. A  number  of  leading  educators, 
both  white  and  Negro,  have  been  in- 
vited to  speak  to  the  group,  Mr. 
Speigner  stated. 

Anderson  Says  Planning 
Should  Start  Early 

Wise  educational  and  vocational 
planning  should  start  as  early  as  the 
9th  or  10th  grade  and  should  be  em- 
phasized each  year,  according  to  Dr. 
Roy  N.  Anderson,  Director  Student 
Personnel,  North  Carolina  State  College. 

"Many  students  enter  college  with 
entrance  deficiencies,  or  more  serious, 
inadequate  grounding  in  fundamentals 
which  are  prerequisite  to  their  pro- 
fessional preparation,"  Dr.  Anderson 
states.  "Many  have  given  little  or  no 
thought  to  the  curricular  offerings  of 
the  school  or  college  which  they  have 
chosen.  With  many,  the  decision  to  go 
to  college  comes  just  before  gradua- 
tion from  high  school,  and  the  hasty 
choice  is  made  on  such  doubtful  bases 
as  that  friends  are  attending  the  parti- 
cular college,  that  it  is  conveniently 
located,  or  that  it  has  a  winning  team. 

Dr.  Anderson  believes  that  high 
schools  should  help  students  to  arrive 
at  rational  answers  to  such  questions 
as  these : 

"Should  I  go  to  college?  If  so,  what 
college?  What  is  college  like,  anyway? 
Do  I  have  the  abilities,  interests, 
finances  for  college?  What  kind  of 
training  is  required  for  the  vocational 
objectives  I  have  considered?  Where 
is  this  training  offered?  What  are  the 
entrance  requirements,  costs,  etc.  of 
various  colleges?  Are  they  accredited? 
How  can  I  get  ready?  What  skills, 
knowledge  should  I  acquire?  How  can 
I  learn  efficient  study  habits?  How  can 
I  help  myself  financially  for  the  under- 
taking, now  and  after  I  have  started 
college  ? 

"Every  high  school  should  have  a 
functional  guidance  program  based  on 
pupil  needs.  This  program  should  assist 
pupils  in  making  adequate  and  suitable 
long-term  educational  and  vocational 
plans.  It  should  help  students  make  a 
thorough  study  of  their  capacities  and 
intents  and  weigh  them  in  the  light 
of    educational    and    vocational    objec- 


THREE-PART  STUDY  SHOWS  TEACHER  SITUATION: 

CERTIFICATE  STATUS,  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


A  three-part  study  of  the  teacher  sit- 
uation in  North  Carolina  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director, 
Division  of  Professional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
study  shows  the  certificate  status  of  the 
teaching  personnel  for  the  year  1948-49, 
the  teacher  supply  for  1949-50.  and  the 
teacher  demand  for  1949-50. 
Teacher  Certificates 

As  a  result  of  the  first  part  of  the 
study,  Dr.  Hillman  ascertained  that 
there  were  26,248  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  State,  distributed  by 
races  as  follows :  white,  18,814 ;  Negro, 
7,274;  and  Indian,  160. 

An  analysis  of  the  type  of  certificates 
held  by  teachers  discloses  the  following 
facts : 

1.  673  white  teachers,  or  3.58  per  cent 
of  the  total,  held  Graduate  Certificates ; 
413,  or  5.68  per  cent,  of  the  Negro 
teachers  held  Graduate  Certificates ;  no 
Indian  teacher  held  a  Graduate  Certi- 
ficate. 

2.  82,78  per  cent  of  the  white  teacher? 
employed  held  Class  A  and  Graduate 
Certificates;  96.18  per  cent  of  Negro 
teachers  held  such  certificates ;  and  60 
per  cent  of  Indian  teachers. 

Accompanying  tables  show  these  di- 
visions as  to  county  and  city  units. 
Teacher  Supply 

The  second  part  of  the  study  concerns 
teacher  supply,  or  teacher  output.  Dr. 
Hillman  shows  the  figures  in  this  part 
for  three  years— 1941,  1949  and  1950— 
and  in  terms  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers.  He  also  gives  a 
breakdown  in  the  case  of  secondary 
school  teachers  in  accordance  with 
fields  of  major  preparation.  Not  in- 
cluding these  latter  facts,  the  situation 
for  the  three  years  was  as  follows : 

1941      1949      1950 


White 


1.655     1,649     1,( 


Elementary  647        308        234 

Secondary  1,008    1,341    1,465 


Negro  750    1,165    1,083 

390 


Elementary  420 

Secondary  330 


450 
715 


Indian    22  26  22 

Elementary 14  15  10 

Secondary    8  11  12 

Total    2,427  2,840  2,804 

Elementary  1,081  773  634 

Secondary  1,346  2,067  2,170 

Some  of  the  facts  as  revealed  by  this 


part  of  the  study  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  output  of  white  teachers 
appears  to  be  stabilized,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  college  enrollments 
are  much  greater  than  in  1940-41. 

2.  The  trend  is  away  from  the  train- 
ing of  elementary  teachers  and  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  For  white  teachers, 
the  ratio  of  output  of  secondary  to 
elementary  teachers  for  the  years  indi- 
cated was  1.56  to  1  in  1941;  4.35  to  1 
in  1949 ;  and  6.26  to  1  in  1950. 

Teacher  Demand 
The  third,  or  teacher  demand,  part  of 
the  study  shows  the  number  of  new 
teachers  employed  in  1949-50,  a  new 
teacher  being  defined  as  one  who  did 
not  teach  anywhere  the  next  preceding 
year.  Dr.  Hillman's  investigation  show- 
ed "new  teachers"  as  follows : 

Elemen-    Second-  Total 
tary      ary 

White  1,433     1,047     2,480 

Negro  361        183       544 

Indian   18  6         24 

Total    1,812     1,236    3,048 

Summary 
Considering  the  study  as  a  whole,  it 
is  observed  that 

1.  There  were  in  194849  a  total  of 
3,583  teachers  with  less  than  Class  A, 
Certificates:  white  3,241;  Negro  278; 
and  Indian  64. 

2.  There  was  in  1949-50  a  demand  for 
3.048  new  teachers ;  white  2,480 ;  Negro 
544 ;  and  Indian  24. 

3.  The  total  potential  demand,  there- 
fore, in  1949-50  would  be  6,631;  white 
5,721 ;  Negro  822 ;  and  Indian  88. 

4.  Output,  however,  for  1950  was  only 
2.804:  white  1,699;  Negro  1,083;  and 
Indian  22. 

5.  This  leaves  a  net  shortage  in  train- 
ed teaching  personnel  of  3,827:  4,022 
white :  surplus  of  261  Negroes ;  and  66 
Indian'. 

This  picture  is  entirely  different 
when  an  analysis  is  made  on  training 
basis,  both  area  (elementary  and  sec- 
ondary)   and  subject  field. 

1.  There  is  a  definite  shortage  of 
white  elementary  teachers,  only  234 
were  turned  out  as  against  a  demand 
for  1,433  new  teachers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  need  for  replacing  elementary 
teachers  with  less  than  Class  A  Certi- 
ficates. 

2.  There  is  an  over-supply  of  Negro 
elementary  teachers  as  well  as  of  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  general. 

3.  In  certain  subject  fields,  the  output 
of  secondary  teachers  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, especially  English,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  social  studies. 
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I.  CERTIFICATE  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHING 
PERSONNEL,  1948-49* 


County  Units 

City  Units 

Total 

Certificate 

Number 

of 
Teachers 

Per  Cent  o 

of 

Total 

Number 

ol 
Teachers 

Per  cent 

of 

Total 

Number 

of 
Teachers 

Per  cent 
of 

Total 

253 
10.261 
1.443 
634 
310 
205 
354 

1.88 
76.24 
10.72 
4.71 
2.30 
1.52 
2.63 

420 
4,639 
166 
28 
14 
9 
78 

7.84 
86.64 

3.10 
.52 
.26 
.17 

1.46 

673 
14,900 
1,609 
662 
324 
214 
432 

3.58 

79.20 

Class   B    

8.55 

Class   C   

3.52 

Elementary  A   

1.72 
1.13 

2.30 

|   100.00     I     5,354     j   100.00     |     18,814     |   100.00 


Negro 


Graduate  

Class  A  

Class  B   

Class   C   

Elementary  A 
Elementary  B 
Non-Standard 


113 

2.29 

300 

13.05 

413 

4,625 

92.96 

1,958 

85.18 

6.583 

168 

3.37 

18 

.75 

186 

36 

.72 

3 

.14 

39 

10 

.20 

0 

.00 

10 

4 

.08 

1 

.05 

5 

19 

.38 

19 

.83 

38     | 

5.68 
90.50 

2.56 
.53 
.14 
.07 
.52 


Total 


.975     |   100.00     |     2.299 


ioo.oo 


Indian  and  Grand  Total 


Graduate  

Class  A  

Class  B 

Class   C   

Elementary  A 

Elementary  B 

Non-Standard 

Total 


4.14 

82.21 

7.03 

2.68 

1.27 

.84 

1.83 

100.00 


*  Does  not  include  cl 


and  suner'ntendenis. 


Puerto  Rican  School 
System  Expands 

Public  and  private  schools  in  Puerto 
Rico  enrolled  460,092  pupils  last  fall— 
5%  more  than  a  year  ago. 

This  means  that  one  out  of  every  five 
Puerto  Ricans  is  in  school.  But  the 
Insular  Government  must  square  up  to 
the  problem  of  providing  school  facili- 
ties for  one  out  of  every  three  persons 
on  the  island. 

An  estimated  300,000  youths  between 
6  and  18  are  attending  no  classes  at  all. 
This  includes  243,000  of  grammar  school 
age. 

To  put  every  school-age  Puerto  Rican 
in  class  and  raise  standards  to  more-or- 
less  mainland  level,  Education  Commis- 
sioner Mariano  Villaronga  estimates 
the  island  would  have  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $26,500,000  a  year.  The  island 
needs  more  teachers,  classrooms  and 
textbooks  and  would  have  to  raise 
teachers'  salaries. 

Today  the  Insular  Government  is 
spending  around  $25,000,000— over  40% 
of  its  budget  on  education.  Literacy  has 
mounted  to  more  than  75%.  Twenty 
times  as  many  are  in  schools.  And 
through  his  Communal  Education  Divi- 
sion, Villaronga  has  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  stamp  out  illiteracy. 


I  LIKE  CONVENTIONS 

Every  convention  is  the  best  one  I 
ever  attended! 

I  like  to  see  the  guys  all  dolled  out  in 
their  Christmas  ties  and  Sunday  suits. 

I  like  to  have  folks  I  haven't  seen 
for  ages  greet  me  by  my  first  name, 
even  though  I  may  not  know  them  from 
Adam's  off  ox. 

I  like  the  nudging,  jostling,  and 
mumblng  of  hotel  lobbies. 

I  like  the  tall  tales  and  loud  guffaws 
of  hotel  rooms  and  street  corners. 

I  like  the  gay  store  windows  filled 
with  merchandise  marked  down  (prob- 
ably after  it  was  marked  up)  to 
catch  the  unguarded  eyes  and  pocket- 
books  of  conventionnaires. 

I  like  the  long  lines  in  cafeterias 
where  you  can  see  what  everybody  else 
is  eating. 

I  like  the  squeak  of  new  shoes  tip- 
toeing down  the  aisle  as  their  embar- 
rassed owner  attempts  to  slip  in  late 
but  unnoticed. 

I  like  the  speeches  which  inspire  me, 
inform  me,  and  tickle  me. 

I  like  to  reminisce  for  months  to 
come  about  the  folks  I  saw,  the  yarns 
I  heard,  the  lessons  I  learned  at  THE 
GREAT  CONVENTION  OF  THEM 
ALL— By  A.  D.  Holt,  President  of  the 
NEA,  in  The  Tennessee  Teacher, 


H.  S.  Library  Group 
Has  435  Members 

There  are  now  435  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  High  School  Library 
Association,  according  to  Gilbert  Mur- 
phy, President. 

Membership  in  this  organization  is 
composed  of  student  library  assistants 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Association  was  organized  in 
1947.  It  has  for  its  purposes:  (1)  In- 
creasing pupil  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  school  library  work;  (2)  pro- 
moting better  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  local  and  State  high 
school  library  clues:  and  (3)  arousing 
interest  in  the  study  of  librarianship 
as  a  profession.  Dues  are  25c  per  mem- 
ber per  year. 

Foundation  Issues  Leaflet 
on  Polio  Preparedness 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Message 
About  Polio"  has  been  sent  to  all  super- 
intendents in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis- 
tribute one  to  each  school  child  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

This  distribution  of  pamphlets  is  a 
part  of  the  Foundation's  preparedness 
program  in  the  education  of  both 
children  and  parents  regarding  polio. 
Children  were  instructed  to  take  the 
pamphlets  home  to  their  parents.  The 
pamphlet,  which  was  made  possible  by 
the  March  of  Dimes  Drive,  describes 
polio  symptoms  and  outlines  precau- 
tions which  should  be  taken  during  the 
polio  "season."  It  also  explains  the 
function  of  the  local  chapter  in  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  polio  patients. 

In  a  letter  to  county  and  city  super- 
intendents. State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A  Erwin  endorsed  the  distribution  of 
the  pamphlets.  In  his  letter  Supt.  Erwin 
stated,  "I  believe  you  will  agree  that 
the  superintendents  of  North  Carolina 
can  give  fine  assistance  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  informative  material.  I  hope 
you  will  see  that  each  child  in  your 
school  system  receives  one  of  these 
pamphlets,  with  instructions  to  carry  it 
home  to  his  parents." 

According  to  Jack  E.  McGee,  State 
Representative  of  the  Foundation,  "No 
one  can  predict  what  polio  in  1950  holds 
for  North  Carolina.  We  remember  with 
what  severity  the  State  was  stricken 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  so  we 
must  be  prepared." 

Teachers  are  urged  by  Mr.  McGee  to 
write  the  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  local  National  Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis  Chapter  on 
the  blackboard  and  to  instruct  pupils 
to  enter  it  in  the  space  provided  on  each 
pamphlet. 


MAY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


UNITS  VOTE  MORE  THAN  $50  MILLION 

IN  BONDS  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


More  than  $50  million  in  bonds  for 
the  erection  of  new  school  buildings 
have  been-  voted  since  July  1,  1948, 
according  to  figures  tabulated  recently 
by  John  L.  Cameron,  Director  Division 
of  Surveys,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Mr.  Cameron's  tabulation  shows  a 
total  of  $47,447,000  had  been  voted 
from  July  1,  1948  to  March  1,  1950.  He 
also  showed  elections  pending  for  April 
in  a  total  amount  of  $15,365,000.  In 
addition,  a  few  units  voted  $3,450,000 
during  the  1945-47  period. 

According  to  Mr.  Cameron  the  follow- 
ing units  have  voted  bonds  for  school 
buildings : 

Alamance  $2,900,000 

Beaufort 800,000 

Burke -—..     281,000 

Cabarrus    2.337,000 

Caldwell 600,000 

Caswell  12,000 

Catawba  3,750,000 

Chowan 400,000 

Cleveland  1,500,000 

Columbus  685,000 

Davie 800,000 

Durham 3,000,000 

Forsyth 5,000.000 

Gaston    3,000,000 

Gates    75,000 

Jackson    450,000 

Lee 632,000 

Macon  914,000 

Mecklenburg  3,124,000 


Mitchell    

300,000 

Rocky  Mt.  

1,250,000 

375,000 

Southern   Pines 

135,000 

Orange 

1,000  000 

Pasquotank   

800,000 

Person  

491,000 

Pitt    

475,000 

Greenville    

250,000 

Asheboro    

450,000 

Richmond  

1,750,000 

Robeson     ., 

3,000.000 

Rockingham    

3,100,000 

63,000 

Sampson  

90,000 

Stanly  

470,000 

Stokes  

47.000 

600,000 

Washington  

100,000 

Wayne 

749,000 

Wilson    

1,212,000 

Yadkin  

480,000 

Total  $47,447,000 

Elections   pending   for  April   include 

the  following  units : 

Buncombe       April  18  $  5,500,000 

Davidson       April   22  3,500,000 

(Including  Thomasville  and  Lexington) 

Henderson  800,000 

Stanly           April    11  1.315,000 
Wake  and 

Raleigh       April  20  4,250,000 


$15,365,000 


N.  C.  College  Conference 
To  Meet  in  Winston-Salem 

The  North  Carolina  College  Confer- 
ence will  depart  from  its  usual  custom 
of  meeting  at  the  O.  Henry  Hotel  in 
Greensboro  and  meet  next  year  at  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel  in  Winston-Salem, 
it  is  announced  by  Dr.  James  E.  Hill- 
man,    Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  on  November 
8  and  9. 

A  feature  of  next  year's  meeting,  Dr. 
Hillman  stated,  will  be  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  Good  Teaching.  The  subject 
will  be  discussed  at  the  secondary 
school,  junior  college  and  senior  college 
levels.  Time  will  be  allowed  for  active 
participation  of  the  audience. 

The  North  Carolina  College  confer- 
ence is  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  junior  and  senior  colleges  for 
white  students  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Dues  are 
$20  annually  for  senior  colleges  and  $10 
for  junior  colleges. 


House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  81st  Congress  consists 
of  the  following  persons :  John  Lesinski 
(Mich.),  Chairman;  Graham  Barden 
(N.  C);  Augustine  B.  Kelley  (Pa.); 
Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr.  (N.  Y.)  ;  John  S. 
Wood  (Ga.)  ;  John  F.  Kennedy 
(Mass.)  ;  Wingate  H.  Lucas  (Texas)  ; 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey  (W.  Va.)  ;  Leon- 
ard Irving  (Mo.)  ;  Carl  D.  Parkins 
(Ky.);  Charles  R.  Powell  (N.  J.); 
Hugo  S.  Sims,  Jr.  (S.  C.)  ;  Andrew 
Jacobs  (Ind.)  ;  Thomas  H.  Burke 
(Ohio)  ;  Tom  Steed  (Okla.)  ;  and  Roy 
W.  Wier  (Minn.),  all  Democrats.  Sam- 
uel K.  McConnell,  Jr.  (Pa.)  ;  Ralph  W. 
Gwinn  (N.  Y.)  ;  Walter  E.  Breham 
(Ohio)  ;  Wint  Smith  (Kans.)  ;  Carroll 
D.  Kerns  (Pa.)  :  Richard  M.  Nixon 
(Calif.)  ;  Thurston  Ballard  Morton 
(Ky.)  ;  Thomas  H.  Werdel  (Calif.)  ; 
and  Harold  H.  Velde  (111.),  all  Repub- 
licans. 


Association  Settles 
Controversy 

The  controversy  over  the  presidency 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associ- 
ation was  settled  April  1  after  a  re- 
count of  ballots  by  the  canvassing  com- 
mittee showed  that  C.  M.  Abernathy, 
Superintendent  of  Caldwell  County 
schools,  had  been  elected  by  a  majority 
of  41  votes  over  Mrs.  Margaret  McDer- 
mott,  classroom  teacher  of  Winston- 
Salem. 

There  was  no  contest  over  the  vice- 
presidency,  as  A.  B.  Gibson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Laurinburg  City  schools, 
was  elected  to  that  position  by  a  large 
majority. 

Schools  to  Step-up 
Teaching  Safety  Education 

A  check  list  to  be  used  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  teaching  of  safety  has 
been  distributed  by  John  C.  Noe,  Ad- 
viser Safety  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  to  all 
schools  of  the   State. 

This  check  list,  which  comprises  214 
"yes-no"  questions,  is  a  part  of  an 
effort  to  step-up  the  program  of  safety 
in  the  public  schools.  Other  parts  of 
this  program  include  Driver  Education 
Schools,  dates  to  be  announced  later, 
and  the  inauguration  of  uniform  forms 
upon  which  all  school  accidents  will 
be  reported. 

Reports  of  accidents  in  trade  classes 
were  begun  last  fall  and  a  system  of 
reporting  in  industrial  arts  classes  was 
started  on  January  1  of  this  year.  It 
is  anticipated  that  before  many  months 
a  system  of  accident  reporting  covering 
every  activity  of  the  local  school  pro- 
gram be  initiated. 

From  September  1949  to  January 
1950,  reports  from  136  trade  classes 
with  an  average  attendance  of  2,156 
show  a  total  of  597,559  man  hours 
worked.  During  this  period  there  were 
four  lost-time  accidents  involving  11.5 
days  lost  from  school.  Both  frequency 
and  severity  accident  rates  in  these 
classes  were  markedly  below  industrial 
rates. 

Another  step  in  the  increased  em- 
phasis on  safety,  according  to  Mr.  Noe, 
is  the  effort  to  get  local  Red  Cross 
chapters  to  pay  the  expenses  of  one 
teacher  from  each  administrative  unit 
to  attend  one  of  their  10-day  accident 
prevention  and  first-aid  schools,  one 
for  whites  to  be  held  at  Brevard,  N.  C. 
and  one  for  Negroes  at  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee. Persons  taking  these  short 
courses  will  be  qualified  to  carry  on  and 
offer  an  in-service  teacher  training  pro- 
gram in  their  units  in  the  field  of  first- 
aid  and  accident  prevention. 
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Mrs.  Maley  Appointed 
to  National  Committee 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  School 
Lunch  Supervisor,  was  recently  appoint- 
ed Chairman  of  the  Facilities  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  School  Food  Service 
Committee. 

This  Committee  was  authorized  at  a 
recent  conference  in  Washington  of  the 
National  School  Food  Service  Commit- 
tee. It  was  agreed  that  such  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  with  members  com- 
posed of  recognized  school  lunch  per- 
sonnel  throughout  the  nation. 

Teachers  and  Students 
May  Travel  at  Low-Cost 

American  teachers  who  look  forward 
to  traveling  during  their  summer  vaca- 
tions, or  who  want  to  interest  their 
students  in  travel,  can  choose  from  a 
wide  variety  of  low-cost  hosteling  trips 
scheduled  by  American  Youth  Hostels, 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  27  trips  in  this  country 
and  abroad  sponsored  by  the  National 
Headquarters  of  AYH,  hundreds  of 
shorter  trips  are  planned  by  AYH 
Local  Councils  throughout  the  U.  S., 
many  of  which  will  cost  as  little  as 
$1.25  a  day. 

Hosteling — inexpensive  hiking  or  cyc- 
ling along  established  routes  with  over- 
night stays  in  hostels  maintained  by 
Local  Councils  of  interested  citizens — 
has  long  been  a  popular  mode  of  travel 
for  young  people  abroad,  and  is  attract- 
ing many  followers  in  this  country. 

Trips  sponsored  by  the  AYH  National 
Headquarters  will  range  in  length  from 
five  to  ten  weeks  and  will  start  in  late 
June  and  early  July.  On  these  trips, 
hostelers  will  travel  in  small  mixed 
groups  with  trained  leaders.  Estimated 
costs  range  from  $115  for  some  trips  In 
the  United  States  to  $780  for  trips  to 
North  Sea  and  Mediterranean  areas. 
In  all  cases  costs  cover  the  entire  trip 
from  starting  to  finishing  points.  For 
overseas  trips  this  means  embarkation 
and  debarkation  points. 

Hostel  accommodations  are  located  in 
barns  and  farm  buildings,  in  cabins 
and  private  homes,  and  are  supervised 
by  resident  houseparents.  Each  hostel 
provides  separate  sleeping  quarters  and 
washrooms  for  young  men  and  women. 
a  common  kitchen  where  hostelers  may 
cook  their  meals  and.  in  many  cases 
recreational  facilities.  Hostelers  travel 
light,  knowing  that  they  will  find  clean 
blankets,  clean  beds  and  cooking  uten- 
sils at  each  hostel. 

Details  of  itineraries  and  costs  of 
trips  are  available  on  inquiry  at  AYH 
National  Headquarters,  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Board  Allots  Additional  Funds  for  School  Construction 

Total  of  $11,227,113.99  Since  Last  September 


At  the  April  6  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  a  further  allot- 
ment of  $2,664,131.66  was  made  from 
the  State  School  Plant  Construction, 
Improvement  and  Repair  Fund. 

This  eighth  monthly  allotment  makes 
a  total  of  $11,227,113  so  far  that  has 
been  approved  for  improving  the  public 


school  plants  of  the  State.  A  $50  million 
fiuid  was  set  up  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1949,  $25  million  as  a  direct  ap- 
propriation and  a  second  $25  million  in 
bonds  which  was  voted  by  the  people. 
A  month  by  month  value  of  projects 
approved  by  the  Board  by  races  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 


VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PROJECTS  APPROVED 

FROM  STATE  SCHOOL  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 

IMPROVEMENT  AND  REPAIR  FUND 


1949-50 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

September    __ 

$  1,568.105.60 

1.087.296.23 

970.047.19 

$1,368,105.60 
578,550.86 
736  901.42 
770.210.34 
667.483.87 
1,013.023.59 
704,854.50 
1  965,939.33 

$    200.000.00 
508745.37 
233,145.77 
466,671.74 
286,422.29 
343,262.81 
439.389.08 
696,692.33 

$  

December    

..     1.236.882.08 
1098,528.05 

144^621~89 

February     

1.459.379.60 

1,144,243.58 

2,662.631.66 

103,093.20 

April    

- 

Total    ...... 

$11,227,113.99 

$7,805,069.51 

$3,174,329.39 

$247,715.09 

69.5       | 


28.3 


University  Plans  Program 
for  Teachers  of  Special  Classes 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Education  has  plan- 
ned a  six  weeks  program  of  work  for 
public  school  teachers:  (a)  who  are 
now  teaching  special  classes,  (b)  who 
expect  to  take  over  work  of  this  type, 
or  (c)  who  are  interested  in  newer 
techniques  of  dealing  with  slow-learn- 
ing pupils,  it  was  recently  announced 
by  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Dean  School  of 
Education,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill. 

Teachers  will  enroll  in  the  course  for 
six  quarter  hours  of  credit  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  one  additional  half 
course  of  three  quarter  hours  in  some 
related  area.  Certificate  renewal  credit 
will  also  be  granted.  Arrangements 
liave  been  made  to  operate  a  special 
class  of  20  children  enrolled  to  be  used 
for  observation  purposes. 

A  staff  of  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
field  of  special  education  have  been  pro- 
cured to  assist  iir  giving  the  course. 
Some  of  these  are  :  Howard  Jay  Hickes, 
Director  of  Special  Education  of  the 
Streater,  Illinois,  Public  School  Sys- 
tem ;  Arthur  V.  Briskin  of  the  Radio 
Department  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Ada  Valentine.  Special  Edu- 
cation Teacher  of  the  Durham  City 
Schools ;  and  the  following  from  the 
University  School  of  Education :  Dr. 
H.  A.  Perry,  Charles  Milner,  Dr.  James 
S.  Tippett,  Marian  Young,  Margaret 
Kolp,  and  A.  M.  Jordan. 


Office  of  Education  To  Serve 
As  Central  Film  Registry 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Os- 
car R.  Ewing  announced  recently  that, 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, will  make  a  periodic  compila- 
tion of  information  on  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment films  and  publish  a  catalog  of  such 
films  available  for  public  use. 

"The  procedures  for  the  installation 
of  a  central  source  of  information  about 
all  Government  films  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  A21,  just  issued"  (February 
13,  1950),  said  Administrator  Ewing. 
"The  plan  for  a  central  film  registry 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  those 
Government  agencies  having  extensive 
film  programs.  The  Circular  outlines 
the  advantages  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Government  of  such  a  central 
film  registry." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  complete 
catalog  of  all  Government  films  avail- 
able for  public  use,  prepared  under  the 
directive  just  announced,  will  be  ready 
this  summer.  The  Office  of  Education 
estimates  it  will  contain  2,500  items 
and  will  give  specific  information  on 
the  content  of  each  film,  its  technical 
specifications,  accessibility,  and  value 
for  use  in  schools,  with  adult  groups, 
and  on  television  programs.  When 
available,  copies  of  the  catalog  may 
be  purchased  at  a  nominal  price  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 
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Superintendent  Erwin 
Appoints  Music  Supervisor 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
Arnold  E.  Hoffmann  as  State  Super- 
visor of  Music  Education. 

This  position  in  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  was  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949.  It 
is  Mr.  Hoffmann's  duty,  according  to 
Superintendent  Erwin,  to  supervise  ami 
promote  music  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  He  will  also  work 
with  various  music  departments  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  other 
agencies  and  organizations  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  music  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  comes  to  the  State 
Department  form  Tallahassee,  Florida 
where  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Flori- 
da State  University.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  with 
a  B.S.  in  education-,  1933.  In  1937  he 
received  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  with 
a  major  in  Music  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Since  that  time  he  has  done 
extensive  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  He  has  also  studied  at 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  the  Christiansen  Choral  School. 
In  his  college  days  he  was  president  of 
Phi  Mu  Alpha,  honorary  music  fratern- 
ity, winner  of  the  Atwater  Kent  Vocal 
Auditions,  flute  and  piccolo  soloist  with 
the  University  Orchestra  and  Band. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  has  had  sixteen  years 
of  teaching  experience  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  Ohio.  Starting  with  a 
position  at  Amanda,  Ohio,  a  centralized 
school  where  he  was  the  first  music 
teacher,  he  went  on  to  other  teaching 
positions  which  included  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  work  in  all  types  of 
schools,  including  supervision  of  the 
music  in  the  large  city  system  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  In  1941  he  became 
head  of  the  Music  Department  at 
Youngstown  College  and  in  1946  left 
there  to  join  the  Music  Education 
faculty  of  his  Alma  Mater,  Miami  Uni- 
versity. After  three  years  there  as 
Associate  professor  of  Music  Educa- 
tion, he  went  to  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity, from  which  school  he  has  come  to 
North  Carolina. 

In  recent  months,  Mr.  Hoffmann's 
writings  have  appeared  in  several  musi- 
cal and  educational  magazines,  includ- 
ing the  Florida  School  Bulletin,  the 
Educational  Music  Magazine.  Music  Ed- 
ucators' Journal  and  The  Instrumenta- 
list. His  recent  article  in  the  Music- 
Educators'    Journal,    titled    "Music   for 
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Everyday  Living,"  a  discussion  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  General  Music  Class 
in  the  schools,  has  aroused  wide  inter- 
est and  comment. 

DE  Clubs  Hold 
National  Meet  in  State 

The  National  Convention  of  Distri- 
butive Clubs  met  in  Asheville,  April 
16-19.  North  Carolina  had  five  official 
delegates  to  this  meeting.  State  Super- 
intendent Clyde  A.  Erwin  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  on 
April  17.  The  program  was  also  attend- 
ed by  T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education. 

44%  of  State's  High  Schools 
Have  less  Than  Six  Teachers 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  or 
44  per  cent,  of  North  Carolina's  public 
high  schools  have  less  than  six  teach- 
ers, according  to  a  tabulation  of  schools 
by  number  of  teachers. 

There  are  965  public  high  schools, 
the  tabulation  shows.  Of  this  number. 
26  have  one  teacher,  30  have  two 
teachers,  92  have  three  teachers,  132 
have  four  teachers,  and  149  have  five 
teachers — a  total  of  429.  The  remaining 
536  schools  have  six  or  more  teachers. 

Of  this  429  small  schools,  292  are 
attended  by  white  students  and  137  by 
Negroes;  389  of  the  number  are  in 
county  units  and  40  are  in  city  units. 


Supervisors  Hold 
Three  Day  Conference 

More  than  200  supervisors  of  instruc- 
tion including  approximately  50  super- 
visors of  special  subjects,  such  as  art, 
music,  physical  and  health  education 
and  libraries  met  in  Raleigh  March  6-9 
for  a  State-wide  conference. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith,  Director  Division  of 
Instructional  Service.  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  explained 
"What  Constitutes  a  Good  Supervisory 
Program". 

Other  speakers  at  the  opening  session 
of  this  conference  included  State  Super- 
intendent Clyde  A.  Erwin  and  Dr.  R. 
M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene 
for  the  School-Health  Coordinating 
Service. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  held  Tuesday 
night  Julia  Wetherington  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  de- 
scribed her  recent  trip  to  Germany. 

Doctor  Blames  Poor  Vision 
for  Highway  Accidents 

Sixty-mile-an-hour  driving  with 
thirty-mile-an-hour  vision  was  blamed 
recently  for  a  large  part  of  the  mount- 
ing toll  of  highway  accidents. 

"More  than  45  per  cent  of  all  driver 
license  applicants  have  visual  problems 
that  will  handicap  them  in  safe  driving 
unless  they  are  corrected."  Dr.  John  B. 
O'Shea,  president  of  the  American  Op- 
tometric  Association,  said.  "One  out  of 
every  six  of  these  is  completely  una- 
ware that  his  vision  is  unsafe  until  it 
is  called  to  his  attention. 

"By  proper  optometric  care  most 
drivers  can  have  their  vision  brought 
up  to  par.  The  trouble  today  is  that 
millions  are  driving  beyond  their  visual 
capacities.  They  fail  to  see  stop  signs 
or  other  danger  signals  until  it  is  too 
late.  They  drive  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
an  hour  with  vision  hardly  adequate 
for  driving  thirty  miles  an  hour." 

Here  are  Dr.  O'Shea's  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  Higher  standards  for  state  visual 
tests  given  to  driver  license  applicants. 

2.  Periodic  re-examination  of  driver's 
vision. 

3.  Greater  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  vision  to  safe  driving  and, 
consequently,  voluntary  correction  of 
visual  problems. 

4.  Driving  within  visual  capacities. 
Everyone  should  observe  all  speed  regu- 
lations. If  necessary,  one  should  further 
restrict  his  driving  speed  to  be  always 
certain  he  can  stop  within  the  distance 
he  can  see  clearly. 
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Drop-outs  Drop 

Drop-outs,  those  pupils  who  enroll  in 
school  but  leave  for  one  cause  or  an- 
other before  the  errcl  of  the  term,  tend 
to  decrease  during  recent  years,  accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  just  made  by  H.  C. 
West,  Statistician  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

In  1946-47,  Mr.  West's  figures  show, 
there  were  51,804  drop-outs,  6.1  per  cent 
of  those  enrolled.  This  number  de- 
creased to  49,557  in  1947-48,  or  5.8  per 
cent  of  enrollment.  A  year  later,  1948- 
49.  there  were  41,626  pupils  in  this 
category,  or  4.8  per  cent  of  the  number 
enrolled.  Thus  there  were  over  10,000 
fewer  school  leavers  in  1948-49  than  in 
1946-47,  Mr.  West  points  out,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent  decrease. 

A  division  by  races  shows  the  per- 
centage decrease  of  drop-outs  for 
Negroes  is  greater  than  that  for  white 
children,  from  6.5  to  4.7  per  cent  in  the 
ease  of  Negroes  and  from  5.9  to  4.9 
per  cent  for  whites.  A  table  showing 
these  facts  follows : 

1946-47         1948-49 

Enrollment 845,691        864,154 

Membership*  _  793,887         822,528 

Drop-outs  51,804  41.626 

Per  cent  6.1  4.8 

White 

Enrollment 588,553         602,619 

Membership*  ....  553,571        573,161 

Drop-outs  34,982  29,458 

Per  cent  5.9  4.9 

Negro 

Enrollment 257,138        261,535 

Membership*  ....  240,316        249,367 

Drop-outs 16,822  12,168 

Per  cent 6.5  4.7 

*    Last  day   of  school 

Coronet  Releases  Now 
Instructional  Films 

The  challenging  motion  picture,  "Two 
Views  on  Socialism,"  leads  off  Coronet 
Films'  selection  of  instructional  films 
released  in  February.  In  pre-release 
showings  before  civic  leaders  and  edu- 
cators, the  film  was  acclaimed  as  being, 
"a  commendable  contribution  to  under- 
standing an  importent  problem  con- 
fronting our  society  today." 

Also  in  Coronet's  Guidance  Series  of 
films  are  "How  to  Think,"  "How  We 
Cooperate,"  and  "Overcoming  Fear" — 
important  new  contributions  to  class 
counseling  programs. 

"France :  Background  for  Litera- 
ture," takes  students  on  a  valuable 
tour  of  the  France  that  they  meet  in 
famous  prose  and  poetry  and  "Earning 
Money  While  Going  to  School"  pro- 
vides a  practical  guide  for  students  who 
want  to  take  on  part-time  work. 


SCHOOLS  LIBRARY  PROGRAM  CONTINUES  TO  GROW 


North  Carolina's  school  library  pro- 
gram continues  to  grow,  according  to 
Eloise  Camp,  State  School  library 
Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public- 
Instruction. 

"There  is  continued  interest  among 
pupils,  teachers  and  administrators  for 
improving  library  service."  Miss  Camp 
says.  "This  is  demonstrated  through  re- 
peated requests  for  workshops  and  con- 
ferences on  the  use  of  the  library, 
through  evaluations  of  library  facili- 
ties and  book  collections,  and  through 
consultations  on  the  planning  of  bigger 
and  better  school  libraries." 

During  the  past  year,  according  to 
Miss  Camp,  the  number  of  full-time 
trained,  librarians  has  increased  from 
179  to  213,  and  the  number  of  part-time 
librarians  with  some  training  has  in- 
creased from  651  to  750.  During  1948-49 
the  average  library  expenditure  was 
90  cents  per  pupil.  Since  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  was 
increased  by  nearly  16  cents  per  pupil, 
total  per  pupil  expenditure  is  expected 
to  rise  considerably. 

Miss  Camp  ascribes  two  educational 
developments  during  the  past  year  as 


the  factors  that  gave  greater  impetus 
to  this  growth  and  development  of 
school  libraries :  First,  was  the  fact 
that  the  1949  General  Assembly  made 
provision  for  the  employment  of  super- 
visors of  instruction  to  be  paid  from 
State  funds.  Of  the  225  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  permissive  legisla- 
tion. 203  are  general  elementary  super- 
visors, three  high  school,  and  the  re- 
maining 19  are  supervisors  of  special 
subjects.  There  were  also  46  other 
supervisors  of  special  subjects  paid 
from  local  funds.  Of  the  total  65  special 
subject  supervisors,  16  were  library 
supervisors.  Both  general  supervisors 
and  the  16  special  library  supervisors 
are  aware  that  arr  enriched  curriculum 
depends  upon  good  library  service  which 
must  begin  in  the  primary  grades. 

A  second  factor  contributing  to  li- 
brary growth,  according  to  Miss  Camp, 
is  the  $50  million  building  program  now 
getting  under  way  in  the  State.  In  the 
planning  of  these  new  school  buildings, 
school  libraries  are  being  given  every 
consideration  possible.  High  school  li- 
braries are  being  given  more  adequate 
space,  and  more  central  libraries  are 
rapidly  coming  into  existence. 


Teachers  Say  25 
Pupils  Ideal  Class 


Teachers'  opinions  on  class  size  are 
reported  in  a  study,  "What  Teachers 
Say  About  Class  Size,"  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency. 

To  secure  the  desired  Information, 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  576  teachers  in  193  high 
schools  representing  all  public  secon- 
dary schools  of  500  or  more  pupils.  Six 
of  the  questions  asked  dealt  with 
teachers'  opinions  on  classes  of  large, 
small,  and  ideal  size.  The  other  two 
questions  asked  the  teachers  how  many 
pupils  and  how  many  classes  they 
taught  in  an  average  day. 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  given  by 
teachers  queried  shows  that  "social 
studies  classes  are  larger  and  may  be 
larger  than  either  English  or  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  mathematics  classes."  On 
an  average  teachers  feel  that  a  small 
class  contains  16  to  18  pupils,  a  large 
class  34  to  36  pupils,  and  an  ideal  class 
25  pupils.  There  was  less  variety  in 
response  to  the  question,  "How  mairy 
pupils  constitute  a  class  of  ideal  size?" 
than  to  the  questions  dealing  with  large 
and  small  classes. 


More  than  three  out  of  every  five 
teachers  who  responded  included  some 
kind  of  comment.  About  one  third  of  the 
comments  "concerned  the  relation  of 
class  size  to  the  instruction,  needs  and 
welfare  of  the  individual  pupil."  A 
substantial  number  of  teachers  also 
stressed  the  "opportunity  for  improved 
teaching  in  smaller  classes  or  classes 
of  ideal  size."  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  opinions  expressed  that  a  class 
which  is  too  small  may  be  lacking  in 
stimulation  because  of  the  limited  ex- 
periences of  the  pupils. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Earl 
James  McGrath  under  whose  supervi- 
sion the  report  was  prepared,  points 
out  that  "the  teachers  generally  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  smaller  classes 
would  benefit  the  majority  of  pupils." 
The  data  indicates  that  almost  all 
teachers  having  classes  averaging  30 
or  more  pupils  desire  smaller  classes, 
and  teachers  having  classes  averaging 
29  or  fewer  pupils  show  a  3  to  2  pre- 
ference in  favor  of  smaller  classes. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin,  Circular  No. 
311,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  O, 
at  20  cents  each. 
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Greensboro  Opens 
Radio  Station 

Greensboro  City  administrative  unit 
opened  a  FM  radio  station  recently, 
according  to  B.  L.  Smith,  superinten- 
dent. 

The  tiny,  non-commercial  educational 
station-  operates  on  a  program  schedule 
of  30  minutes  a  day  from  2  to  2  :30  p.m. 
Call  letters  "VVGPS  have  been  assigned 
to  the  station. 

Main  studios  and  transmitter  are 
located  at  Senior  High  School,  with  a 
branch  for  Negroes  at  the  J.  C.  Price 
School.  Programs  will  be  part  instruc- 
tional, part  entertainment  and  part 
public  relations,  Superintendent  Smith 
stated. 

"This  instrumentality  should  prove 
beneficial  to  our  school  system,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  improved  instruction,  but 
also  as  a  way  of  interpreting  the 
schools  and  eliciting  school  support," 
Smith  added. 

"Teaching  the  Peace"  Given 
Top  Priority  by  Educators 

"Teaching  the  peace"  was  given  top 
priority  in  a  list  of  tasks  facing  the 
nation's  educators,  irr  a  roundup  view 
highlighting  in  retrospect  the  four-day 
discussions  held  recently  at  Atlantic 
City  during  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

While  "Teaching  the  peace"  was 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  school 
needs,  the  biggest  thing  that  has  been 
happening  lately  to  education  through- 
out the  nation,  according  to  Worth 
McClure.  executive  secretary  of  the 
AASA,  is  an  awakened  interest  among 
laymen. 

"The  most  significant  movement  go- 
ing on  in  education  today,"  he  said,  "is 
the  increased  participation  of  lay 
citizens." 

Among  the  school  needs  listed  by  Dr. 
Givens  and  others,  in  addition  to  "teach- 
ing the  peace,"  were :  emphasizing  basic 
skills  necessary  for  clear  and  objective 
thinking,  such  as  reading,  listening,  dis- 
cussing, evaluating,  etc. ;  teaching  for 
real  life ;  serving  all  the  children  of  all 
colors,  economic  classes,  and  abilities ; 
providing  public  education  extending 
from  the  kindergarten  through  a  two- 
year  community  college;  building 
better  school  buildings ;  improving 
school  financial  support  so  that  each 
child  everywhere  may  have  at  least  a 
minimum  education ;  improving  teach- 
ing through  better  training  ;  finding  and 
being  able  to  pay  for  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  good  teachers ;  improving  school- 
community  relationships.  —  Edpress 
News  Letter,  March  18,  1950. 


Never  Too  Early  to  Teach 
International   Understanding 

It's  never  too  early  to  start  teaching 
children  international  understanding, 
says  Delia  Goetz.  author  of  a  new  pub- 
lication- "World  Understanding  Begins 
with  Children"  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Miss  Goetz  explains  that  "in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  international  under- 
standing is  not  a  high-powered  course 
in  political  science  or  international  di- 
plomacy or  a  lot  of  sentimental  sen- 
tences about  the  quaint  customs  ami 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  Burmese 
or  Brazilians."  "World  Understanding 
Begins  With  Children"  defines  inter- 
national understanding  as  a  process  of 
learning  to  appreciate  and  respect 
individuals.  The  essential  job  for 
teachers  is  to  help  children  see  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  people's 
lives  and  customs,  and  to  help  them  get 
an  idea  of  what  people  in  other  coun- 
tries think  about  their  problems  and 
why  they  think  that  way. 

The  Office  of  Education  pamphlet 
includes  suggestions  to  teachers  for 
improving  their  own-  backgrounds  and 
assembling  materials  for  the  class.  Pen 
pals  in  other  countries,  good  films  or 
slides,  newspaper  articles,  and  the 
study  of  modern  language  are  speci- 
ally recommended.  Organizations  which 
provide  free  or  inexpensive  materials 
on  other  countries,  which  are  suitable 
for  elementary  grades,  are  listed. 

"World  Understanding  Begins  With 
Children-"  (Bulletin  1949  No.  17)  is 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  for  15  cents. 


68.5%  Nation's  Solons 
Are  College  Graduates 

College  graduates  make  up  68.5  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  lawmakers,  a  spe- 
cial section  of  Senior  Scholastic  on  Con- 
gress at  Work  for  February  shows. 

Seventy-one  of  the  96  Senators  and 
293  of  the  435  Representatives  are 
college  graduates.  Eleven-  Senators  and 
90  Representatives  attended  college 
some.  Fourteen  Senators  and  52  Repre- 
sentatives have  only  a  high  school  edu- 
cation or  less. 

Lawyers  predominate  as  to  former 
occupations  of  the  Nation's  legislative 
body,  with  235  in  the  House  and  66  in 
the  Senate.  Of  the  remaining  200  in  the 
House,  81  were  businessmen,  37  farm- 
ers, 21  newspapermen,  20  teachers,  and 
41  miscellaneous.  The  30  non-lawyer 
Senators  had  the  following  occupations  : 
16  businessmen,  9  farmers,  and  5  mis- 
cellaneous. 


New  Flag  Roster  Issued 
by  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  Department  of 
Public  Information  has  announced 
the  availability  of  a  new  poster  illu- 
strating the  flags  of  the  59  member 
nations  in  full  color.  The  poster,  which 
measures  81  x  11",  also  contains  a 
reproduction-  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  7  October  1947. 

The  flag  poster  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  many  requests  from  teachers, 
students,  and  other  groups  for  a  flag 
poster  of  convenient  size  for  classroom 
or  individual  study. 

The  new  flag  posters  are  priced  at  10c 
each.  For  bulk  orders  of  100  or  more 
copies,  the  charge  is  5c  per  copy. 

Requests  for  the  flag  poster  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Sales  and  Circula- 
tion Section,  United  Nations,  Lake  Suc- 
cess, New  York,  and  payment  should 
accompany  orders. 

Canada  Has  Democratic 
Public  School  System 

Education  in  Canada  is  democratic. 
Public  schools  are  free  and  attendance 
is  compulsory  to  the  age  of  14  or  16, 
depending  upon  regulations  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  municipalities  which  main- 
tain them. 

There  are  separate  schools  for  re- 
ligious minorities  in  four  provinces- 
Protestant  in  Quebec  and  Catholic  in 
three  others.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
nation's  youth  attend  privately  oper- 
ated schools  which  follow  provincial 
standards. 

Study  programs  are  flexible  in  the 
secondary  schools.  College  preparatory 
curricula,  composite  courses  for  general 
education,  vocational  training,  commer- 
cial studies,  home  economics  and  agri- 
cultural courses  are  offered. 

Sports  and  physical  training  are  im- 
portant and  there  is  a  growing  empha- 
sis on  health  programs.  Regular  dental 
and  medical  check-ups  are  provided  in 
many  schools  and  nursing  services  in 
some.  There  are  free  milk  and  lunches 
for  the  younger  pupils  in  many  com- 
munities. 

New  techniques  in  education  are 
widely  used,  including  the  learning  by 
project  method.  Films  are  being  used 
and  a  regular  series  of  broadcasts  is 
carried  to  classrooms  in  every  section 
of  the  country  by  the  networks  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  in 
cooperation  with  provincial  authorities. 

There  are  30  degree-granting  univer- 
sities in  Canada.  About  three  per  cent 
of  the  present  Canadian  youth  become 
university  graduates. 
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Yearbook  Contains 
PR  Techniques 

"Public  relations  begins  witb  good 
schools.  Public  relations  develops  as 
the  school  executive  develops  means 
for  taking  people  into  partnership  to 
make  good  schools  better.  It  calls  for 
no  magic  formula." 

So  states  the  1950  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators "Public  Relations  for  Ameri- 
ca's Schools." 

This  volume  of  497  pages  has  been 
hailed  as  one  of  the  finest  guides  to 
public  relations  published  within  the 
last  two  decades.  In  the  hands  of  the 
school  administrator  and  the  teacher, 
the  Yearbook  can  become  a  practical 
tool  for  improving  or  refining  public 
relations. 

A  recent  supplement  to  the  Educator's 
Washington  Dispatch  illustrates  in  a 
concrete  way  the  Yearbook's  treatment 
of  public  relations  with  some  sample 
questions  and  answers. 

Copies  of  the  Yearbook  may  be  order- 
ed from  the  AASA  offl.ce  at  NEA  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  commission'  which  prepared  the 
1950  Yearbook  was  headed  by  Paul 
J.  Misner,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Glencoe,  Illinois. — Nebraska  Education 
News. 

United  Nations  Produces 
Documentary  Record  Album 

An  album  of  phonograph  records, 
telling  in  dramatic,  documentary  style 
the  living  story  of  the  United  Nations, 
is  being  produced  at  Lake  Success  and 
will  be  ready  for  sale  to  schools,  li- 
braries and  community  organizations 
this  summer.  The  origin,  scope,  aims 
and  achievements  of  the  United  Nations 
will  be  described,  and  the  material  used 
will  be  undated  and  have  permanent 
value. 

Produced  primarily  for  its  educa- 
tional value,  the  album  will,  however, 
employ  the  techniques  of  top-flight  radio 
documentary  shows  and  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  general  public. 
The  material  used  will  be  historically 
authentic.  Voicies  heard  will  be  those 
of  UN  delegates  and  working  teams  who 
are  helping  to  shape  UN  history  not 
only  around  council  tables  at  head- 
quarters, but  also  in  the  field  where 
UN  representatives  come  into  daily  con- 
tact with  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Producers  of  the  album  will 
draw  upon  the  UN's  rich  library  of 
recordings,  numbering  about  35,000 
discs,  as  well  as  many  thousands  of 
feet  of  magnetic  tape  recordings  which 
together  comprise  the  aural  history  of 
the  UN.  There  will  be  only  one  "pro- 


U.  N.  C.  Recognizes 
Mississippi  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
selected  three  Mississippi  counties  to 
serve  as  training  centers  for  students 
in  Health  Education.  Counties  selected 
were  Forrest,  Bolivar,  and  Washington. 
Students  will  be  supervised  by  the 
county  health  educator  who  is  jointly 
employed  by  the  local  departments  of 
health  and  education.  Training  will 
consist  of  first  hand  experience  in  school 
and  community  health. 

Lenoir  Counselor 
Reports  Activities 

Guidance  activities  in  the  Lenoir  city 
schools  were  recently  reported  by  the 
counselor,  Elizabeth  McConnell,  to 
State  Supervisor  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Among  the  activities  reported  by 
Miss  McConnell  were  the  following : 

1.  The  completion  of  a  vocations  file 
of  occupational  information  in  the  li- 
brary. 

2.  A  testing  program  throughout  the 
city  system  was  set  up. 

3.  Cumulative  records  were  installed 
in  the  elementary  grades,  thus  com- 
pleting the  installation  throughout  all 
grades. 

4.  A  Better  Manners  Project  for  the 
entire  student  body  in  the  high  school 
was  carried  out. 

5.  Counseling  with  individual  stu- 
dents upon  vocational,  health,  attend- 
ance and  personal  problems. 

6.  Especial  counseling  with  rising 
freshman  class  concerning  the  choice 
of  courses  fcr  next  year. 

fessional"  voice  in  the  entire  album — 
that  of  a  narrator,  whose  prominent 
name  and  voice  will  be  familiar  to 
listeners.  "This  Is  The  UN"  is  the  work- 
ing title  of  the  album. 

To  accommodate  owners  of  various 
types  of  phonograph  players,  the  album 
will  be  issued  at  standard  speed  (78 
revolutions  per  minute — 10  sides,  12" 
discs)  as  well  as  at  the  Long  Playing 
speed  (33-1/3  RPM).  Playing  time  for 
the  complete  album  will  be  approxi- 
mately forty-five  minutes;  however, 
provision  will  be  made  for  "segment" 
listening  so  that  the  album  may  be 
studied  sectionally.  For  the  convenience 
of  schools,  each  album  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Teachers  and  Discussion 
Leaders  Manual. 

Inquiries  about  this  Documentary 
Record  Album  can  be  sent  to  the  Edu- 
cation Section  or  to  the  Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations  Section,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information,  United 
Nations,  Lake   Success,  New  York. 


War  Takes  Big  Part 
Federal  Tax  Dollar 

More  than  seventy  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  in  1950  is  taken  by  defense 
and  outlays  arising  from  past  wars, 
according  to  figures  recently  released 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Expenditures  for  defense,  veterans, 
debt  service,  and  international  affairs 
will  total  $31.7  billion  this  year.  Main- 
tenance of  the  general  government  and 
many  departments  and  independent 
agencies  will  take  $9.3  billion.  Social 
welfare  agencies  take  the  remaining 
$2.3  billion. 

The  $9  billion  1939  Federal  budget 
was  divided  as  follows :  National  de- 
fense $1.1  billion ;  veterans  services  $.6 
billion ;  interest  on  public  debt  $.9 
billion ;  general  government  and  de- 
partments $2.4  billion;  and  social  wel- 
fare $3.9  billion. 

Bolivian  University  Offers 
Spanish  to  American  Students 

As  part  of  a  plan  to  further  cultural 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Bolivia,  the  University  of  San  Andres 
in  La  Paz  is  offering  during  July  and 
August  of  this  year  a  series  of  courses 
in  Spanish  and  cultural  subjects  deal- 
ing with  Latin  America  for  North 
American  students  and  teachers. 

Pamphlets  and  posters  describing 
courses  and  giving  other  information 
have  been  sent  to  the  State  University. 

Guidance  Association 
Publishes  Directory 

On  February  1,  1950,  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  pub- 
lished a  Directory  of  Vocational  Coun- 
seling Agencies. 

This  Directory,  prepared  by  the 
Ethical  Practices  Committee  of  the 
Association,  lists  individual  practition- 
ers as  well  as  services  and  agencies 
which  provide  vocational  guidance  to 
the  public  and  which  meet  certain  mini- 
mum standards.  It  should  prove  very 
valuable  and  extremely  helpful  to  ed- 
ucators, social  workers,  group  workers, 
personnel  men  and  every  one  called 
upon  to  help  people  in  solving  their  ed- 
ucational and  vocational  problems.  It 
provides  them  with  much  needed  infor- 
mation concerning  guidance  agencies 
and  thus  help  them  to  refer  their  clients 
intelligently. 

This  Directory  sells  for  $1.00  per 
copy,  and  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Ethical  Practices  Committee  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Associ- 
ation, Box  64,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis  5,  Missouri. 
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Units  Employ  86 
Negro  Supervisors 

North  Carolina  public  schools  em- 
ployed 86  Negro  supervisors  of  in- 
struction during  the  current  year,  a 
recent  tabulation  shows. 

Of  the  total,  78  were  general  elemen- 
tary supervisors  ami  8  were  supervisors 
of  special  subjects.  The  78  elementary 
supervisors  worked  in  106  administra- 
tive units,  67  county  and  39  city.  A 
number  of  these  78  were  employed 
jointly  by  two  or  more  units. 

The  8  supervisors  of  special  subjects 
were  as  follows:  three  in  Durham  city 
for  art,  physical  education  and  music, 
three  in  Greensboro  for  music,  elemen- 
tary libraries  and  art,  a  music  super- 
visor in  Rocky  Mount  and  a  health  and 
physical  education  supervisor  for  Wake 
county. 

Freedom  Foundation,  Inc. 
Allocates  Money  for  Seventy- 
Five  School  Awards 

A  $50,000  school  systems  awards  fund 
has  been  allocated  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation,  Inc.  to  be  awarded  to  the 
75  school  systems  which  submit  de- 
scriptions of  the  finest  programs  de- 
signed to  teach  school  children  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  American 
Way  of  Life. 

Any  program  designed  to  teach  pupils 
the  fundamentals  of  the  American  Way 
of  Life  as  stated  in  the  Credo  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  oral,  written  or 
visual — developed  and  undertaken  in 
any  grade  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school  between  July  1,  1948  and 
June  30,  1950  is  eligible. 

Any  county,  town  or  city  public 
school  system  or  parochial  school  is 
eligible  to  enter.  The  entries  will  be 
divided  into  five  categories  based  on 
total  school  system  enrollment.  Entry 
blanks  and  all  accompanying  material 
must  be  submitted  on  or  before  July 
31,  1950  to  be  eligible. 

The  superintendents  of  the  ten  best 
school  programs  will  be  invited  to 
Valley  Forge  to  choose  the  material 
that  will  make  up  the  "Freedom  Li- 
braries" consisting  of  books,  films, 
pamphlets  and  documents  that  will  be 
given  as  awards  in  the  contest. 

In  addition,  the  75  winning  school 
systems  will  be  invited  to  select  one 
teacher  and  one  pupil  who  have  made 
the  most  effective  contribution  to  their 
winning  programs  for  an  expense  paid 
trip  to  Valley  Forge. 

Nomination  blanks  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Freedoms  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.— Nebraska  Ed- 
ucation News. 


School  Lunch  Staff 
Hold  Conference 

State  school  lunch  supervisors  dis- 
cussed the  many  phases  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program  at  a  meeting  in  Raleigh 
on  January  4-13.  The  conference  was 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley, 
State  Supervisor. 

Among  those  appearing  on  the  pro- 
gram were:  Herbert  Rorex  of  the  At- 
lanta office ;  Robert  Caviness,  Chief  San- 
itarian, State  Board  of  Health;  A.  B. 
Weber  of  the  Markets  Division,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  the 
following  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction :  T.  Carl 
Brown.  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Edu- 
cation, W.  F.  Credle,  Director,  Division 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning  ;  E.  W.  Waugh, 
Design  Consultant.  Division  of  School- 
house  Planning;  and  J.  Warren  Smith, 
Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

A  second  staff  conference  of  lunch- 
room supervisors,  at  which  the  growth 
and  future  needs  of  the  Program  were 
discussed,  was  held  March  16-17. 

University  and  Department 
to  Sponsor  Workshop 

The  School-Health  Corrdinating  Ser- 
vice, an  agency  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  will  sponsor  and  conduct  the 
Eleventh  Health  Education  Workshop 
at  Chapel  Hill,  June  12  to  July  20,  it 
is  announced  by  Charles  E.  Spencer, 
Director. 

"Six  semester  hours  of  graduate,  un- 
dergraduate or  certification  credit  will 
be  granted  for  successful  completion  of 
the  work,"  Mr.  Spencer  stated.  Admit- 
tance is  limited  to  forty  persons.  Appli- 
cants must  be  recommended  by  the  su- 
perintendent on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
leadership  and  personality. 

Mrs.  Maley  Sends 
Bulletins  to  Schools 

A  number  of  bulletins  giving  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  lunchrooms  were 
distributed  recently  to  schools  operating 
lunchrooms  by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley, 
State  Supervisor,  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. 

The  bulletins  included  the  following : 
April  issue  of  "School  Lunch  in  the 
Tar  Heel  State."  Planning  and  Equip- 
ping School  Lunchrooms,  Law,  Rules 
and  Regulations  and  Code  Governing 
the  Sanitation  of  Restaurants  and  other 
Food  Handling  Establishments,  Storage 
for  School  Lunch  Food  and  Supplies, 
School  Lunch  Recipes  Using  Cheese,  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Rate  and  Use 
Guide. 


62  of  172  Units  Have 
Attendance  Officers 

Sixty-two  of  the  172  school  admini- 
strative units  employ  attendance  offi- 
cers according  to  a  count  of  the  names 
listed  in  the  current  Educational  Direc- 
tory, publication  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

These  62  units  employ  53  persons  for 
attendance  work — twelve  being  jointly 
employed  to  work  in  more  than  one 
unit  and  three  units  with  two  workers, 
one  white  and  one  Negro — a  total  of 
48  white  and  5  Negro  workers.  Twenty- 
eight  county  and  34  city  units  are 
served  by  these  53  workers.  In  two 
units  only  a  Negro  attendance  worker 
is  employed. 

In  the  72  counties  not  served  by 
these  special  attendance  officers,  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  by 
law  is  the  attendance  officer. 

Income  Percentage  for 
Education  Smaller 

The  percentage  of  the  nation's  in- 
come which  was  used  for  public  educa- 
tion in  1947-48  was  smaller  than  the 
1937-38  average,  it  is  shown  by  a  study, 
The  Forty-eight  School  Systems,  re- 
cently made  by  Dr.  Francis  S.  Chase 
for  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

In  1937-38,  the  study  shows,  3.1  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  total  income  was 
spent  for  public  schools.  Although  in- 
come in  all  the  states  has  risen  sharply 
in  the  last  ten  years,  we  were  actually 
spending  in  1947^8  only  2.3  per  cent  of 
our  total  income  for  this  purpose. 

Every  state  except  Florida  decreased 
the  percentage  of  the  income  of  the 
people  that  is  being  devoted  to  public 
schools.  Dr.  Chase  said.  There  it  re- 
mained  the  same,  2.9  per  cent.  In  North 
Carolina  this  percentage  decreased 
from  3.5  per  cent  to  2.6  per  cent. 

Negro  Supervisors 
Hold  Conference 

The  Negro  supervisors  of  instruction 
held  a  conference  at  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Raleigh,  March  29-30.  This 
conference  was  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was: 
"The  Improvement  of  Instruction 
through  Supervision." 

Appearing  on  the  program  were  Dr. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr.  H.  L.  Trigg, 
President  of  St.  Augustine's  College; 
Dr.  Rose  Butler  Brown  of  North  Caro- 
lina College,  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  leading  superintendents 
and  supervisors  throughout  the  State. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Supplemental  Tax;  Effect 
on  Voting  County-wide  Bond 
Issue  for  School  Building 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
have  your  letter  of  March  25th  in  which 
you  advise  me  that  during  1946  under 
G.S.  115-361  and  G.S.  115362  a  special 
tax  was  authorized  by   a  vote  of  the 

people     in     the     Consolidated 

School  District.  You  state  that  there  is 

a   special   election   called   in 

County  for  April  18th  for  voting  on 
the  assumption  of  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness for  all  the  Districts  in  the 
county  and  the  issuance  of  county 
school  building  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$5,500,000. 

You  advise  that  some  of  your  people 
are  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
status  of  the  supplemental  tax  voted 
in  the ....District  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  vote  on  the  two  issues  on 
April  18th,  but  that  you  do  not  see 
why  this  special  tax  would  be  jeopar- 
dized by  such  county-wide  vote. 

I  agree  with  your  conclusion-.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  county-wide  vote  on 
the  two  provisions  mentioned  would 
in  any  wise  affect  the  levying  ami  col- 
lection of  the  supplemental  tax  which 
has  been  authorized  in  the... — Dis- 
trict. The  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners would  still  be  authorized  to  levy 
and  collect  this  tax  under  that  vote  if 
they,  in-  their  discretion,  find  it  de- 
sirable to  do  so.  — Attorney  General, 
March  28,  1950. 

School  Property;  Transfer 

from  City  of to 

Board  of  Trustees  to  City 
Administrative  Unit; 
Reverter  Clause 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
received  your  letter  of  January  6th. 
I  am  glad  to  confirm  the  conversation 
which  I  had  with  you  over  the  tele- 
phone in  which  I  stated  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
would  be  willing  to  allocate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  school  buildings  up- 
on property  which  was  deeded  by  the 

City   of... ,    which  is   now   being 

used  as  school  property,  title  of  which 

is  in  the  City  of— ,  to  the  Board 

of  Trustees  of  the. Administra- 
tive Unit  with  a  clause  in  the  deed 
providing  for  a  reverter  to  the  City  of 

in     the     event     the     property 

should  cease  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes. 


Expenditure  of  Supplement 
Funds  for  Operation  of  Band; 
Construction  of  Building 
for  Band 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
received  your  letter  of  May  4th  in 
which  you  write  as  follows :  "As  At- 
torney for  the  Board  of  Education  of 

the City    Administrative    Unit, 

I  have  been  requested  to  advise  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  funds  from  a  school 
supplement  which  was  voted  by  the 
people  several  years  ago  could  be  used 
iu  support  of  the  school  band  and  the 
building  of  a  structure  to  house  the 
band  and  superintendent's  office  and 
in-  event  the  building  was  not  built, 
could  the  funds  be  used  to  rent  a  room 
exclusively  for  the  band. 

The  Act  creating  the City  Ad- 
ministrative Unit  was  passed  by  Pri- 
vate Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  26." 

The  funds  voted  for  school  supple- 
ment in  my  opinion  can-  be  used  to 
support  a  school  band  or  for  paying  a 
music  teacher  who  would  possibly  be 
the  band  master  if  the  supplement  was 
voted  without  restrictions.  Some  school 
supplements  are  voted  for  a  definite 
an-d  restricted  purpose.  If  the  supple- 
ment was  voted  in  terms  which  meet 
the  use  of  the  funds  for  providing  a 
school  of  the  higher  standard  than  that 
provided  on  state  funds  without  any 
restrictions,  I  think,  as  before  stated, 
the  proceeds  could  be  used  for  the 
current  expense  items  of  operation  for 
the  band. 

I  do  not  believe  that  supplement 
funds  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  building  to  house  the 
band  and  the  Superintendent's  office 
which  are  capital  outlay  purposes  but 
probably  could  be  used  to  rent  a  room 
for  the  use  of  the  band  as  this  could 
be  in  the  nature  of  current  expenses. 

To  be  sure  about  this  matter,  you 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  supple- 
ment election-  in  terms  of  the  submission 
to  have  a  final  opinion  about  it. — At- 
torney General,  May  7,  1949. 

A  great  deal  of  school  property  has 
been  conveyed  to  various  school  units 
throughout  the  State  upon  such  condi- 
tions, and  I  now  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  State  Board  of  Education  would 
not  be  willing  to  accept  such  a  title  as 
being  sufficient  for  their  purposes  in 
making  advances  of  state  funds  for 
capital  outlay  purposes  to  be  expended 
on-  such  land. — Attorney  General,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1950. 


Teaching  of  Bible  — 
How  Teachers  are  Selected 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry:  I 
have  your  letter  of  May  2nd  in  which 

you    state    that Public    Schools 

offer  a  course  of  Bible  in-  the  high 
school  and  the  teacher  is  paid  for  by 
funds  supplied  by  the  local  churches ; 
the  churches  paying  funds  to  the  county 
treasurer  who  in  turn  writes  the  teach- 
er's checks  each  month.  You  inquire  as 
to  whether  the  same  procedure  should 
be  followed  in  employing  a  Bible  teach- 
er that  is  followed  in-  the  employment  of 
regular  public  school  teachers. 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  Public 
schools,  paid  for  by  funds  from  private 
sources,  is  on  a  different  footing  from 
other  courses  in  public  schools  and  the 
selected  teacher  does  not  have  to  con- 
form with  the  usual  procedure  in  such 
matters.  Usually  the  teacher  selected  is 
one  who  is  agreed  upon  by  the  organiza- 
tion providing  the  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  the  course  in  Bible  should  be 
voluntary  and  elective,  so  it  is  that 
the  teacher  selected  for  this  purpose, 
who  is  paid  from  private  funds,  simply 
using  the  schools  facilities  at  suffer- 
ence  for  this  purpose.  However,  there 
are  many  teachers,  teaching  Bible,  who 
are  employed  in-  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  retirement  privileges 
under  the  state  law.  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  the  funds  will  have  to  be  paid 
in  to  the  county  school  fund  plus  an 
amount  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  benefits  contributed  by  the 
employer.  In  such  case,  the  teacher 
would  be  employed  in  the  usual  way 
that  other  teachers  are  employed,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  funds 
for  this  purpose  are  supplied  by  private 
contribution. — Attorney  General,  May 
3.  1949. 


Summer  Jobs 

The  Divisiion  of  State  Parks  of 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  have  a  limi- 
ted number  of  Naturalist  positions 
open  in  the  parks  for  the  period 
June,  July  and  August.  Minimum 
requirements  are,  graduation  from 
college  with,  a  major  in  science  or 
some  other  combination  of  educa- 
tion and  experience  that  would  en- 
able one  to  prepare  nature  trai'ls, 
nature  museums  and  conduct  a 
nature  study  program  in  a  State 
Park.  For  further  information 
write  T.  W.  Morse,  Superintendent 
of  State  Parks,  N.  C.  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development, 
Raleigh. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1945) 

Participation  in  the  State  Retire- 
ment System  was  raised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  19  45,  from  a  salary 
of  $3,000  to  $5,000,  the  law  becom- 
ing effective  as  of  April  1,  1945. 

A  total  of  160,2  90  children  are 
participating  in  the  Child  Feeding 
Program  sponsored  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  in 
cooperation  with  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  it  is  learned 
from  Mrs.  Louise  Moore,  State  Super- 
visor of  the  Program. 

A  seminar  on  supervision,  sponsor- 
ed by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  conducted  by  the 
staff  of  the  Greensboro  Graduate 
Center,  will  be  held  in  the  Curry 
Building,  Woman's  College,  from 
May  28  to  June  8. 

The  percentage  of  promotions  in 
elementary  schools  having  five  or 
more  teachers  is  greater  in  city  units 
than  in  county  units,  it  is  learned 
from  a  recent  study  covering  33 
county  units  and   29  city  units. 

J.  Edward  Allen,  Superintendent 
of  the  Warren  County  Schools  for  2  5 
years,  was  presented  a  gold  loving 
cup  at  a  recent  countywide  meeting 
by  the  white  teachers  of  the  county. 

10  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,   1940) 

There  are  now  more  than  600  ac- 
credited elementary  schools  in  the 
state,  according  to  State  School  Facts 
for  April. 

Hamlet.  Construction  has  been 
started  on  the  new  vocational  and 
gymnasium  building  on  the  high 
school  grounds. 

Rocky  Mount.  Twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  white  students  and  2  6  per  cent 
of  colored  children  were  found  to 
have  defected  vision,  it  was  found  by 
recent  tests  made  by  teachers. 

Dare  County.  Supt.  R.  H.  Atkinson 
has  resigned  as  head  of  the  county 
school  system. 

Person  County.  Bethel  Hill  high 
school  has  worked  out  a  physical 
education  program  for  all  students 
in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 

High  Point.  Joe  Given  won  the 
State  American  Legion  oratorical 
contest  held  in  Greensboro  on  April 
3. 

Harnett  County.  Application  will 
be  made  for  five  additional  vocational 
teachers  for  next  year,  three  for 
home  economics  and  two  for  voca- 
tional agriculture. 


History  of  Public  Schools 
For  Sale  at  50  Cents 

Copies  of  the  book,  "A  History  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina" 
by  M.  C.  S.  Noble  may  be  secured 
from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  at  50  cents  each. 

This  book  was  printed  in  1930  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill.  It  gives  a  history 
of  North  Carolina  public  schools  from 
their  beginnings  to  1900. 

Since  there  has  been  few  sales  in 
recent  years,  the  Press  has  donated 
its  surplus  to  the  Department  for 
distribution  to  libraries  and  individu- 
als interested.  A  charge  of  50  cents 
a  copy  has  been  made  to  take  care 
of  shipping  costs.  Check  should  be 
made  payable  to  Brandon  P.  Hodges, 
State  Treasurer,  and  orders  placed 
with  L.  H.  Jobe,  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Magazine  Conducts 
Playwriting  Contest 

A  plawriting  contest  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  PLAYS,  The  Drama  Magazine  for 
Young  People,  to  celebrate  its  tenth 
anniversary.  Five  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  one- 
act  plays  suitable  for  production  by 
young  actors.  The  prize  plays  will  be 
published  in  the  magazine,  which  pro- 
vides its  subscribers  with  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  royalty-free  dramatic  material 
each  month  of  the  school  year. 

The  contest  closes  July  1st,  1950,  and 
is  open  to  any  resident  of  the  United 
States.  Any  person  interested  in  submit- 
ting plays  should  write  for  rules  and 
further  information  to  the  Contest  Edi- 
tor, PLAYS,  The  Drama  Magazine  for 
Young  People,  8  Arlington  Street,  Bos- 
ton 16,  Mass. 

Caswell  Superintendent 
Resigns  as  of  June  30,  1951 

Superintendent  Holland  McSwain  of 
Caswell  County  has  announced  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
when  his  present  term  expires  on  June 
30,  1951. 

Superintendent  McSwain's  resigna- 
tion comes  as  a  result  of  a  heated 
campaign-  in  his  county,  with  one  fac- 
tion favoring  his  continuance  in  office 
and  another  opposing  it.  Superintendent 
McSwain  states  that  he  is  not  offering 
for  reelection  in  the  "best  interests  of 
the  schools." 

McSwain-  has  been  in  school  work  in 
Caswell  County  for  the  past  22  years, 
having  been  principal  at  Milton  two 
years,  at  Anderson  one  year,  Prospect 
Hill  four  years,  and  a  teacher  another 
year. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Durham.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  (Pub- 
lic Instruction),  will  offer  the  main 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Oak  Grove  elementary  school  build- 
ing tomorrow  night  at  7:30  o'clock. 
■ — -Durham  Herald,  March  15. 

Raleigh.  School  lunch  supervisors 
from  throughout  the  State  will  gath- 
er here  Thursday  and  Friday  for  a 
conference  with  the  State  school 
lunchroom  program  staff. — Raleigh 
Times,  March  15. 

Greensboro.  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley, 
State  Superintendent  (supervisor)  of 
the  federal  school  lunch  program, 
was  guest  speaker  at  the  meeting  of 
Proximity  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion at  the  school  last  night. — Greens- 
boro Record,  March  15. 

Raleigh.  A  delegation  from  Randle- 
man  came  here  yesterday  to  protest 
a  proposal  to  build  a  new  high  school 
outside  the  town  limits.  — Winston- 
Salem  Journal,  March  16. 

Raleigh.  A  file  of  complaints  from 
school  teachers  who  allegedly  must 
make  kickbacks  to  keep  their  jobs  is 
being  gathered  by  the  State  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  says  Governor  Scott. 
— Ahoskie  News,  March  12. 

Iredell.  Patrons  of  the  Troutman 
school  have  been  asked  to  cooperate 
with  efforts  now  being  made  to  sim- 
plify traffic  control  during  the  rush 
hours. — Statesville  Record,  March  24. 

Buncombe.  Chances  of  getting  new 
teachers  here  are  out  unless  build- 
ings are  provided  for  classroom  pur- 
poses, according  to  T.  C.  Roberson, 
Superintendent  of  Buncombe  County 
Schools.  —  Asheville  Citizen-Times, 
April  2. 

Raleigh.  Census  information  such 
as  will  be  collected  in  the  17th  De- 
cennial Census  of  the  United  States 
in  April  serves  many  useful  purposes 
in  connection  with  schools  according 
to  a  statement  made  yesterday  by 
Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Superintendent 
of  City  Schools.  — Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  March  30. 

Salisbury.  Adopting  the  recom- 
mendations of  Architect  A..  G.  Odell, 
Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  the  Salisbury  School 
Board  last  night  committed  itself  to 
an  extensive  program  of  elementary 
school  renovation,  beginning  with 
Frank  B.  John  and  Wiley  Schools. — 
Salisbury  Post,  March  29. 

Wake.  Meeting  in  regular  session 
Monday  afternoon  in  the  courthouse, 
the  Wake  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, after  prolonged  discussion, 
adopted  a  general  policy  that  teach- 
ers and  other  employees  of  the  Wake 
school  system  who  reach  the  age  of 
70  Will  be  retired.  — Raleigh  Times, 
April  4. 
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SHUFORD  POINTS  OUT  LAW  GOVERNING 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  ON  FARMS 


Heating  Systems 
Are  Neglected 


Children  under  16  years  of  age  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  school  for  farm 
work  unless  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  child's  parents  on  the 
home  farm. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  child 
labor  provision  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  which  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  State  Superintendent 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  in  a  letter  from  Forest 
H.  Shuford,  State  Commissioner  of 
Labor. 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  age  of  minors  employed 
in  agriculture  during  school  hours," 
Commissioner  Shuford  states,  "arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  issuance 
of  age  certificates.  Such  certificates  may 
be  obtained  from  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  by  minors 
who  present  birth  certificates  or  other 
acceptable  proof  of  age  showing  that 
they  are  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

"The  provisions  apply  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  on  farms  producing 
crops  for  interstate  commerce  during 
school  hours  for  the  school  district 
where  they  are  living  while  so  em- 
ployed. This  means  that  migrant  child- 
ren as  well  as  permanent  residents  are 
subject  to  the  provisions.  Children  em- 
ployed by  their  parents  on  the  home 
farm  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions." 

Commissioner  Shuford  suggests  that 
principals,  as  they  have  the  opportun- 
ity, encourage  minors  16  or  17  who  may 
be  leaving  school  for  work  in  agricul- 
ture even  for  a  short  period,  to  obtain 
age  certificates.  Such  certificates,  he 
said,  will  protect  employers  against 
the  unintentional  employment  of  minors 
under  16  during  school  hours. 

Board  Discontinues 
Attendance  Report 

The  Home  Room  Attendance  Report, 
required  to  be  kept  by  each  teacher  of 
the  State  for  the  past  four  years,  was 
discontinued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  regular  meeting,  May 
4,  1950.  This  report,  therefore,  will 
no  longer  be  used. 


Board  Pays  $15,923.69 
Fire  Losses  in  1949-50 

A  total  of  $15,923.69  was  paid  in 
insurance  to  schools  insured  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  on  account 
of  fire  losses,  the  Board  reported  follow- 
ing its  August  3  meeting. 

Largest  payment,  $10,666.67,  was 
made  to  Union  County  for  the  New 
Salem  School.  Ch.rokee  got  the  second 
largest  check  for  $3,047.10  for  the 
Ranger  School.  Montgomery  County 
was  paid  $2,053.25  for  the  Star  Agricul- 
ture Building,  Gymnasium  and  Voca- 
tional Building.  The  balance,  $124.67 
and  $32.00,  was  paid  to  Lenoir  and 
Union  counties,  respectively. 

Superintendent  Erwin 
Appoints  Miller 
Administrative  Assistant 

J.  E.  Miller,  Associate  in  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Service  since  January 

I,  1947,  and  Director  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  1941-'42,  has  been  appointed 
administrative  assistant  to  State  Super- 
intendent Erwin.  The  position  was 
made  possible  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949. 

Mr.  Miller  served  as  intelligence 
officer  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 

II.  Following  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy,  he  was  with  Meredith  College  as 
public  relations  officer.  Before  coming 
to  the  Department  in  1941,  he  was 
teacher  and  principal  in  the  Washing- 
ton city  schools. 

Mr.  Miller  received  his  A.  B.  degree 
from  Wake  Forest  College  in  1931.  He 
attended  summer  schools  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Peabody  College,  and  Wake 
Forest  College,  where  he  received  the 
M.  A.  degree  in  1946. 

As  administrative  assistant,  he  will 
take  some  of  the  load  from  the 
shoulders  of  Dr.  Erwin  in  correspond- 
ence, conferences,  appointments  and  in 
attending  to  other  important  matters 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  public  schools. 


A  majority  of  the  boilers  and  heating 
systems  of  school  plants  are  greatly 
neglected.  This  is  the  verdict  of  engi- 
neers from  the  School  Plant  Division 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  a  letter  to  superintendents  on 
June  30,  C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director  of 
the  Division,  states  "we  have  found 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  plants  visited 
the  boilers  and  heating  systems  have 
been  greatly  neglected.  In  many  in- 
stances daily,  weekly  and  seasonal 
repairs  and  maintenance  have  been  on 
a  hit  or  miss  basis." 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date, 
C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer  for  the  Board, 
states  that  he  visited  "53  administra- 
tive units  in  the  State  school  system 
comprising  a  total  of  4,600  schools  and 
658  boilers.  Generally  speaking,"  he 
says,  "the  boilers  and  boiler  rooms  have 
been  found  to  be  in  pretty  bad  shape, 
not  from  a  viewpoint  of  faulty  installa- 
tion, but  rather  from  lack  of  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  maintenance." 

To  remedy  the  situation,  these  State 
men  urged  that  "more  time  and  atten- 
tion be  devoted  to  boiler  and  boiler 
room  care  and  maintenance  by  your 
maintenance  force."  A  mimeographed 
booklet  giving  "Maintenance  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Proper  Care  of  Steam 
Heating  Plants"  was  sent  to  each  super 
intendent  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
be  discussed  with  maintenance  super- 
visors. The  booklet  includes  a  list  of 
56  items  together  with  statements  on 
"Cleaning  Out  a  Steam  Boiler"  and 
"Cleaning  Guage  Glass." 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


J.  HIS  fall  many  children  of  the  State  will  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
new  school  buildings  constructed  under  our  great  building  program.  These 
buildings  are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  most  modern 
designs.  They  will  provide  educational  facilities  as  good  as  those  provided 
anywhere  on  earth. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  children  who  will  be  taught  in  these  new 
buildings  will  appreciate  the  privilege  that  is  theirs  in  this  respect  and  that 
they  will  make  every  effort  possible  to  keep  these  buildings  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  were  when  they  entered  them.  I  hope,  also,  that 
teachers  and  principals  will  recognize  their  responsibility  in  taking  care 
of  these  investments  which  were  made  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  when 
they  approved  the  bonds  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  these  new 
school  buildings  in  the  election  on  June  4,  1949. 

There  are  many  other  school  buildings  in  North  Carolina,  although  not 
so  new  but  which  represent  a  large  investment,  that  deserve  the  very  best 
care  which  can  be  given  to  them.  It  is  a  part  of  good  citizenship  to  learn  to 
take  care  of  public  property  and  to  see  that  these  investments  by  the  people 
exhibit  the  very  best  possible  in  terms  of  good  housekeeping  and  wise  use. 
The  schoolhouses  which  we  have  far  surpasses  those  which  are  provided 
in  many  lands.  We  should  show  our  gratitude  for  the  great  privilege  which 
is  ours  as  American  citizens  in  taking  care  in  the  best  manner  possible  of 
the  facilities  provided. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


VOLUME  XV 

W  E  are  beginning  with  this  number  our  fif- 
teenth year  of  publishing  this  BULLETIN.  Do 
you  remember  that  first  number  of  Volume  1  ? 
It  was  mimeographed  —  24  pages  including 
cover.  "Through  this  medium",  Superinten- 
dent Erwin  said  in  his  letter,  "we  hope  to  bring 
to  you  much  information  formerly  available 
through  form  and  personal  letters  and  confer- 
ences, with  the  view  that  such  items  as  are 
pertinent  to  your  problems  will  be  dissemi- 
nated in  turn  by  you  in  serving  to  improve  the 
public  schools." 

Now,  after  15  years,  the  BULLETIN  has 
gradually  evolved  into  a  regular  1 6-page  print- 
ed publication,  consisting  largely  of  news  and 
information  and  a  limited  number  of  fairly 
established  departments.  Ye  editor  hopes  that 
we  have  brought  you  much  information  that 
has  been  of  help  to  you  as  a  school  worker.  He 
also  hopes  that  future  numbers  will  be  both 
helpful  and  interesting. 


THEY  ARE  BETTER 

J1j  VERY  now  and  then  we  see  a  "letter  to  the 
editor"  of  one  of  our  daily  papers  attacking 
the  public  schools  in  general.  These  attacks 
usually  take  the  line  that  the  schools  have 
become  demoralized — that  children  are  not 
learning,  that  the  fundamentals  (the  three  R'S) 
are  neglected,  that  discipline  has  broken  down 
and  pupils  are  growing  up  wholly  contemptu- 
ous of  all  authority,  and  that  teachers  are  not 
as  good  as  they  were  in  the  "good  old  days". 
There  are  other  criticisms,  more  specific. 

Perhaps,  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  some  of 
these  criticisms  are  true.  Editors  know,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  generally  true.  Under 
their  democratic  policy  of  a  free  press,  they 
print  such  letters  without  vouching  for  their 
accuracy.  They  know,  as  well  as  you  and  I, 
that  the  way  to  correct  a  "bad  school  situation" 
is  by  way  of  the  school  board  and  the  superin- 
tendent. They  know  that  the  public  schools 
are  better  than  they  were  in  the  past  and  that 
they  are  improving  as  the  years  go  by.  And 
we  know  that  they  are  better,  too. 


LONG  SERVICE  RECORDS 

iN  OT  all  of  those  who  have  gone  into  public 
school  work  leave  it  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
find  a  better  job,  or  a  "man".  Many  presently 
employed  teachers  and  principals  have  devoted 
the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  "cause", 
and  occasionally  we  learn  of  a  person  who  has 
retired  after  having  served  the  State  in  this 
field  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Recently,  we  saw  where  a  teacher  down  in 
Bladen  County,  Miss  Mattie  Melvin,  had  "re- 
tired after  45  years  of  devoted  service  to  public 
education  in  Bladen  County".  In  reminiscense, 
Miss  Melvin  made  this  significant  statement: 

"It's  been  one  lovely  pull,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  had  it  otherwise.  First,  the  schoolhouse 
somehow  beat  its  way  to  the  rural  farmhouse, 
but  now  the  youngsters  come  in  freely  in  their 
thirst  to  key  themselves  to  better  things 
ahead." 

We,  in  the  State  Department,  have  wit- 
nessed the  retirement  of  one  of  our  number, 
Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  who  has  devoted  37  years 
of  his  leadership  to  Negro  education  alone;  and 
prior  to  1913  when  he  came  to  the  State  office, 
he  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Asheboro, 
Roxboro,  and  Washington,  thus  making  a  total 
of  50  years  service  in  public  school  work. 

We  call  attention  to  these  two  cases  in  order 
that  we  who  are  "carrying  on"  may  think  of 
the  worth  and  contribution  that  a  person  makes 
when  he  devotes  his  life's  work  to  one  great 
endeavor  as  the  improvement  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

There  are  many  others  who  have  similar  re- 
cords. They  work  quietly,  year  after  year,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  school  and  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State.  Oftentimes,  two  generations 
are  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 

We  should  not  forget  these  teachers  who 
have  served  so  long  and  so  well.  They  should 
not  be  hastily  retired  or  forced  out,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  their  work  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

"When  a  teacher  walks  with  you  to  school, 
and  makes  the  world  seem  nearer  and  brighter 
while  she  does  it,  then  she's  a  teacher  worthy 
of  the  name." 


Education  Approaches 
Equal  Opportunity 

The  extent  to  which  public  education 
in  North  Carolina  has  approached 
equalization  of  opportunity  for  all  races 
is  shown  in  a  recent  tabulation  of 
items  by  the  Division  of  Negro  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Division  lists  the  following  items 
which  are  now  equal : 

1.  Length  of  school  term  (180  days). 

2.  Teacher-pupil  allotment  in  ele- 
mentary schools. 

3.  Teacher  pupil  allotment  in  high 
schools. 

4.  Courses  of  study,  grades  1-12. 

5.  Regulations  for  accreditment  of 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

6.  Program  of  training  and  certifi- 
cation of   teachers. 

7.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  principals. 

8.  Evaluation  of  high  schools. 

9  Supervision  of  local  administrative 
units. 

10.  Legislature  provided  $50,000,000 
for  building  consolidated  schoolhouses 
for  white,  Negro,  and  Indian  people. 
This  probably  will  not  equalize  all 
school  buildings,  but  it  will  be  possible 
to  erect  a  considerable  number  of  first- 
class  school  buildings  for  colored  child- 
ren. 

Items,  which  the  Division  lists  as 
showing  marked  progress  in  Negro  edu- 
cation are  the  following: 

1.  Number  of  buses  and  pupils  trans- 
ported : 

Busses    Pupils 

a.  1917-1918  0  0 

b.  1947-1948  782       57.830 

c.  1948-1949  1,009       73,950 

d.  1949-1950  1,144*     83,4002 
♦Actual  —  2Estimated 

2.  Growth   in   value   of  public   school 
property : 

a.  1924-1925 $  7,271,170.00 

b.  1939-1940. $15,154,892.00 

c.  1947-1948 $23,198,447.00 

d.  1948-1949 $27,789,180.00 

3.  Rising  costs  of  public  schools : 

a.  1939-1940 $  6,516,116.00 

b.  1943-1944 $11,211,512.79 

c.  1944-1945 $12,468,536.88 

d.  1945-1946 $14,354,138.09 

e.  1946-1947 $16,796,491.00 

f.  1947-1948 $20,171,060.57 

g.  1948-1949 $21,500,000.00* 

h.  1949-1950 $25,500,000.00* 

♦Estimated  by  Statistician 


Nathan  C.  Newbold 

(A  tribute  made  by  J.  Henry  High- 
smith  at  a  banquet,  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  August  1,  1950,  honoring 
Dr.  Newbold.) 

Of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  neither 
the  place  nor  the  date  of  Nathan  C. 
Newbold's  advent  into  the  world.  I  was 
not  there.  I  am  informed,  however,  that 
this  significant  event  transpired  some- 
where in  Pasquotank  County,  North 
Carolina,  during  the  fourth  quarter,  or 
thereabout,  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
A.D.  Truth  is,  that  date  and  place  of 
one's  nativity  are  not  so  tremendously 
important  after  all.  The  poet,  James  P. 
Bailey,  says : 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years; 
In  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 

In  feelings  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  life  by  heart  throbs. 
He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest, 

acts  the  best." 

By  these  criteria  N.  C.  Newbold  has 
lived  a  century,  at  least. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended 
Trinity  College,  being  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1898.  He  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Asheboro,  Roxboro, 
and  the  original  Washington-.  He  re- 
signed his  position  at  Washington  to 
accept  a  position  tendered  him  by  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  his  designation  be- 
ing "Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Schools,"  later  changed  to  "State  Agent 
for  Negro  Schools."  This  was  on  June 
1,  1913. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  recount 
here  what  Dr.  Newbold  did  during  his 
thirty-seven  years  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  neither 
shall  I  undertake  to  evaluate  the 
achievements  which  characterized  his 
long  period  of  service.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  rendered  a  particularly  difficult 
service  without  compromise  or  embar- 
rassment to  himself  and  his  friends  or 
to  the  races  concerned. 

Never  a  spectacular  performer  or  a 
glamour  boy  playing  to  the  grandstand, 
he  worked  quietly,  tirelessly  and  unas- 
sumingly for  the  welfare,  the  progress 
and  understanding  of  all  the  people  of 
the  State.  His  experience  illustrates 
the  principle  that  greatness  comes 
through  ministering  and  chieftaincy 
through  service. 

Dr.  Newbold  studied  at  Harvard 
University  and  Columbia  University 
and  lectured  at  Columbia,  Peabody 
College,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Duke  University. 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 


Rehabilitation  Service 
Purchases  Hearing  Aids 

Hearing  aids  for  80  hard  of  hearing 
clients  were  purchased  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  during 
1949,  it  is  stated  by  Charles  H.  Warren, 
Director. 

The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  is  a 
part  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  State  division  headquarters 
are  in  Raleigh,  with  branch  offices  in 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  Win- 
ston-Salem, Durham,  Raleigh,  Green- 
ville, Wilmington  and  Greensboro. 

The  purchase  of  hearing  aids  was 
accompanied  by  medical  examination 
and  vocational  counsel  and  guidance, 
Mr.  Warren  stated.  This  particular 
service  represents  a  7  per  cent  increase 
over  the  number  of  hearing  aids  pur- 
chased the  year  before.  In  addition, 
training  for  employment  was  provided 
for  two  deaf  and  36  hard  of  hearing 
clients. 

Pointing  out  that  the  average  age 
of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  persons 
rehabilitated  into  employment  through 
the  State  rehabilitation  agency  is  only 
29,  Mr.  Warren  declared: 

"With  their  average  work-life  ex- 
pectancy of  some  31  years,  these  men 
and  women  will  pay  in  State  and  local 
taxes  many  times  over  what  it  cost  the 
State  to  rehabilitate  them.  In  Federal 
income  taxes  alone  they  will  pay  $10 
into  the  Federal  treasury  during  their 
work-life  for  every  Federal  dollar  spent 
in  their  rehabilitation,  and  Uncle  Sam 
is  currently  paying  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  their  rehabilitation." 


of  Laws  in  1932,  thereby  honoring  itself 
and  him.  He  was  elected  to  membership 
in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi  at  Duke 
University,  a  recognition  of  his  scholar- 
ship, leadership  and  character. 

Dr.  Newbold  served  with  distinction 
on  various  committees  and  commis- 
sions. By  identifying  himself  with 
great  causes  and  institutions  he  has 
won  for  himself  an  earthly  immortality. 

In  the  closing  lines  of  the  Aeneid, 
when  the  hero  has  recounted  the  daring 
deeds  and  accomplishments  of  his 
career,  he  says,  "All  this  I  saw,  and  a 
part  of  it,  I  was." 

Dr.  Newbold,  looking  back  upon  what 
has  happened  in  Negro  education  in 
North  Carolina  during  his  remarkable 
career  of  thirty-seven  years,  could  say 
without  any  lack  of  modesty,  "All  this 
I  saw,  and  a  great  part  of  it  I  was." 
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TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SOME  BETTER 

North  Carolina  teachers  employed  in  1949-50  were  slightly  better  trained 
than  those  teaching  in  1948-49,  according  to  a  recent  tabulation  of  certificates  held 
by  teachers. 

A  total  of  16,927  white  teachers,  the  tabulation  shows,  held  college  grade 
certificates,  Class  A  and  Graduate,  in  1949-50.  This  number  represented  86.0  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  white  teachers  employed  and  compares  with  82.8  per  cent 
in  the  same  group  in  1948-49.  Conversely,  14  per  cent  of  the  total  white  teachers 
employed,  or  2,756,  held  certificates  based  on  training  below  college  grade.  This 
was  "a  drop  from  17.2  per  cent  in  1948-49,  and  indicates  that  485  fewer  white 
teachers  held  less  than  college  grade  certificates  in  1949-50  than  was  the  case 
in  1948-49. 

A  total  of  7,318  Negro  teachers  held  college  grade  and  graduate  certificates 
in  1949-50.  96.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed.  This  percentage  compared 
with  96.2  in  1948-49.  Only  238  Negro  teachers,  3.1  per  cent,  held  certificates  based 
on  training  of  below  college  graduation.  This  number  was  40  per  cent  fewer  than  in 
1949-50. 

Improvement  is  also  shown  in  the  training  of  Indian  teachers.  A  tabulation  of 
these  figures*  follows: 


Certificate 

Number  White 
1948-49            1949-'50 

Percentage 
1948-49 

White 
1949-'50 

Graduate    

673 

14,900 

774 
16,153 
1.577 
570 
254 
139 
216 

3.6 
79.2 
8.6 
3.5 
1.7 
1.1 
2.3 

100.0 

3.9 
82.1 

Class  B  .... 

......       1,609 

8.0 

Class  C  — 

662 
324 
214 
432 

2.9 

Elem.    A    

Elem.  B  

1.3 

.7 
1.1 

......     18,814 

Total   

19,683 

100.0 

Numl 
413 

\er  Negro 

548 

6,770 

169 

28 

8 

3 

30 

7,556 

Percentage 

5.7 

90.5 

2.6 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.5 

100.0 

Negro 
7.3 

Class  A  _ 

Class  B  ._ _ _ 

Class  C  

......       6,583 

186 

39 

10 

5 

38 

89.6 

2.2 

.4 

Elem.    A    _ 

Elem.    B 

.1 
4 

Total  

......       7,274 

100.0 

Graduate    _ 

Numl 

.....           96 

51 

ier  Indian 
1 
110 

58 
3 

1 

5 
187 

Percentage 

W.O 

31.9 

.6 

„__ 

6.3 

100.0 

Indian 

.5 

637 

Class  B  ... 

31.0 

Class  C 

Elem.    A    

Elem.   B   

1 
2 

1.6 
.5 

10 

27 

Total   

160 

100.0 

♦Does  not  include  principals 

and  supervisors 

Geography  Teachers 
To  Hold  Meeting 

School  Children 
Must  Eat  Lunch 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  November  24  and  25, 
1950,  in  cooperation  with  the  50th 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Science  and  Mathema- 
tics Teachers.  The  program  is  being 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Loyal  Durand,  Jr.,  professor  of  Geogra- 
phy at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who 
is  the  president  of  the  National  Council. 


Everyone  of  the  865,000  children  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
must  eat  lunch. 

Based  on  costs  of  feeding  those  child- 
ren in  schools  having  lunchrooms,  ap- 
proximately 25  cents  per  meal,  it  costs 
approximately  $216,250  a  day  to  feed 
all  school  children  one  lunch  one  day. 
For  180  days  this  would  mean  a  total 
annual  cost  of  approximately 
$38,925,000.  That  amount  will  buy  a 
lot  of  food,  but  all  children  must  eat. 


Dr.  Erwin  Attends 
International  Conference 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  North 
Carolina,  attended  the  Thirteenth  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Public  Edu- 
cation at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
July  6-14.  The  Conference  was  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation and  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Representatives  from  41  nations  at- 
tended the  Conference,  which  was  call- 
ed to  discuss  and  consider  the  curri- 
culum in  the  public  schools  of  the  na- 
tions represented.  Dr.  Erwin  was  chair- 
man of  a  three-member  delegation  from 
the  United  States,  the  other  two  mem- 
bers being  Dr.  Ruth  McMurry  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Dr.  J.  Harold 
Goldthorpe  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

School  Demonstrations 
Must  Be  Approved 

All  demonstrators  or  representatives 
of  publishing  companies  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  before  they  may 
conduct  workshops,  conferences,  or  any 
other  type  of  meeting  for  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction. 

This  was  stated  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Direc- 
tor Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
to  superintendents,  supervisors  and  rep- 
resentatives of  publishing  houses.  "To 
prevent  confusion  and  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  available  serv- 
ices," Dr.  Highsmith  stated,  "it  has 
seemed  desirable  and  necessary  that 
schedules  and  itineraries  for  all  dem- 
onstrators or  representatives  of  pub- 
lishing companies  be  approved  by  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service." 

English  Teachers  Issue 
State  Literary  Map 

A  four-color  literary  map  of  the 
State,  listing  127  Tar  Heel  authors, 
was  recently  issued  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina English  Teachers  Association. 

Designed  and  drawn  by  the  artist 
Primrose  of  Raleigh,  the  map  con- 
tains scenes  from  41  works  of  North 
Carolina  writers,  both  past  and  con- 
temporary. It  is  displayed  under  the 
famous  quote  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
"To  seeke  new  worlds,  for  golde,  for 
prayse,  for  glory." 

The  map  is  intended  for  use  especi- 
ally in  grade  and  high  school  English 
instruction.  It  is  available  from  the 
N.  C.  English  Teachers  Association, 
Box  1050,  Chapel  Hill,  N,  C,  at  $1.50 
each. 
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WHY  YOUTH  LEAVE  SCHOOL 


Steps  to  define  and  solve  the  drop- 
out problem  were  taken  by  40  educa- 
tors at  the  "Work  Conference  on  Life 
Adjustment  Education"  held  in  Chicago 
late  in  January.  The  report  of  the  con- 
ference has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  as  a  circular  entitled  "Why 
Do  Boys  and  Girls  Drop  Out  of  School 
and  What  Can  We  Do  About  It?" 

One  survey  conducted  among  957 
"early-leavers"  showed  that  36%  of 
the  students  leaving  school  before  the 
12th  grade  gave  as  the  reason  that  they 
preferred  work  to  school.  Another  edu- 
cator asked  pupils  what  they  thought 
was  the  principal  reason  for  youngsters 
not  being  in  school.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  emphasized  that  just 
one  teacher  in-  the  high  school  who  took 
a  personal  interest  in  individual  pupils 
could  keep  them  in  schools. 

Many  of  the  conference  members  em- 
phasized that  the  reason  a  student  gives 
for  leaving  school  is  not  necessarily  the 
real  reason.  Often  economic  reasons 
are  given,  when  he  is  actually  leaving 
because  of  an  unsympathetic  teacher 
or  a  rigid  curricular  requirement. 

In  vocational  schools,  where  the 
training  is  closely  related  to  employ- 


ment opportunities,  the  holding  power 
of  the  schools  is  great.  For  example,  in 
the  printing  industry,  in  which  trainees 
get  an  apprenticeship  wherr  they  com- 
plete their  course,  almost  100%  stay 
in  school. 

Another  conference  member  urged  re- 
vising the  rules  which  prevent  average 
or  below  average  students  from  parti- 
cipating in  extracurricular  activities. 
He  also  criticized  the  extra  penalties 
imposed  on  pupils  who  don't  measure 
up  to  rigid  standards — summer  schools, 
extra  work  during  vacations  and  after 
regular  hours. 

About  half  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted 
to  reports  from  the  working  committees 
at  the  conference.  These  reports  include 
statistics  on  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem, suggested  research,  ideas  on  cur- 
ricular planning  and  counselling  serv- 
ices aimed  at  eliminating  drop-outs, 
and  suggestions  for  getting  joint  action 
by  pupils,  parents  and  lay-citizens  to 
work  out  a  program  to  halt  drop-outs. 

Copies  of  "Why  Do  Boys  and  Girls 
Drop  Out  of  School  and  What  We  Do 
About  It"  (Circular  No.  269)  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  for  35  cents. 


Citizenship  Course 
Available 

A  citizenship  course  recently  pre- 
pared for  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person 
nel,  U.  S.  Navy,  by  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, is  now  available  for  school  pur- 
chase through  the  Grolier  Society,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  publishers. 

The  object  for  which  this  course  was 
prepared  is  "To  impart  a  deeper  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  American 
Democracy,  its  concepts,  ideals,  and 
practical  operations,  and  to  develop  in 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy  a 
willingness  and  an  ability  to  assume 
their  share  of  active,  responsible  citi- 
zenship." Imediately  upon  its  publica- 
tion, its  value  as  material  for  civics 
and  social  studies  courses  in  the  schools 
was  recognized  by  educators. 

The  course,  edited  by  Frances  M. 
Foster,  comprises  ten-  study  units,  rich- 
ly illustrated,  and  written  in  a  simple 
style  well  within  the  understanding  of 
high  school  students. 

These  ten  packaged  units  may  be 
purchased  from  The  Grolier  Society, 
Inc.  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.00  for 
a  single  set  to  $2.50  for  500  sets  or 
over,  plus  transportation  charges, 


S.  C.  A.  Conducts 
Science  Talent  Search 

The  Tenth  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search  is  announced  by  Science  Clubs 
of  America  to  seniors  of  1951. 

This  Search  is  sponsored  by  the 
Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education 
and  science. 

Forty  boys  and  girls  will  win  all-ex- 
pense trips  to  the  Science  Talent  Insti- 
tute, Washington.  D.  C.,  and  compete 
for  scholarships  for  the  continuation 
of  their  education.  Of  the  forty,  one 
will  be  selected  as  winner  of  the  $2,800 
Westirrghouse  Grand  Science  Scholar- 
ship; another  as  winner  of  the  $2,000 
Westinghouse  Grand  Science  Scholar- 
ship ;  eight  more  scholarships  of  $400 
each ;  and  $3  000  more  in  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judges. 

To  compete,  seniors  of  high  schools 
must  write  a  report  of  about  1,000 
words  on  the  subject,  "My  Scientific 
Project,"  before  the  school  year  ends. 
An  examination  will  also  be  given  in 
December. 

For  further  inf  ormatiorr,  write 
Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719  N. 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 


Five  Schools  Added 
To  Accredited  List 

Five  high  schools  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  accredited  schools,  it  was 
recently  announced  by  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director,  Division  of  In- 
structional Service,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

These  are:  Oak  Hill  and  Salem  in 
Burke  County,  Buxton  in  Dare  County, 
Brawley  in  Iredell  County,  and  Sky 
Valley  in  Henderson  County.  The  latter 
school  is  private. 


Time  Chief  Obstacle 
In  Way  of  Counseling 

"Insufficient  time"  is  reported  by  a 
majority  of  counselors  as  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  providing  ade- 
quate counseling  services  in  the  public 
schools. 

Lack  of  a  suitable  conference  room, 
inadequate  training  of  counselors,  and 
a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  administrators  were  other 
handicaps  of  counseling  service  report- 
ed by  counselors.  Even  where  time  is 
provided,  it  appears  according  to  the 
79  counselors  reporting,  that  "free  time 
for  counseling"  must  in  many  cases  be 
used  for  everything  but  counseling. 
Then,  too,  counselors  can  reach  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  students. 

Typical  replies  from  counselors  were  : 
"Insufficient  time  for  actual  counseling 
with  individuals  -—  interruptions  and 
having  to  break  appointments  with 
pupils  to  help  with  other  things."  "Hav- 
ing too  many  duties  beside  that  of 
counselor."  "Lack  of  training  on  part 
of  teachers  which  would  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  guid- 
ance and  the  place  of  counseling  serv- 
ice in  the  school."  "I  am  asked  to 
handle  too  many  disciplinary  problems 
of  other  teachers."  "Counseling  gener- 
ally regarded  as  an  event  rather  than 
a  process  in  the  school."  "The  faculty 
and  administrator  need  to  look  at  the 
total  problem  together  and  do  all  over 
planning  and  work  with  more  coordi- 
nated effort."  "During  my  counseling 
period  I  may  be  called  in  to  teach  other 
classes  or  anything  that  needs  to  be 
done."  "I  have  to  sponsor  Student 
Council,  Junior  Class  Banquet,  School 
Paper."  "Lack  of  a  room  where  confer- 
ences can  be  held  undisturbed."  "Pupils 
come  freely  but  for  lack  of  time  they 
frequently  leave  without  a  conference." 

A  review  of  the  handicaps  listed  by 
counselors  reveals  that  three-fourths  of 
the  handicapping  factors  in  the  way  of 
effective  counseling  services  are  re- 
lated to  the  administration. 
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ADDRESSES  WORLD   EDUCATION   MEET— Dr.    Clyde  A.  Erwin 
is  shown  here  as   lie  presented  a  report  on  American   education  to  the    International 
Erwin  was   chairman  of  a  three -member  delegation  representing  the   United  States.  He 


rth  Carolina's  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 
Conference  on  Education  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Dr. 
left  this  country  on  July  4  and  returned  July  22. 


UNESCO  HAS  TEN  MAJOR  TASKS 


The  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
has  ten  major  tasks  which  were  adopt- 
ed at  its  Fifth  Session  at  Florence, 
Italy,  May  22  to  June  17.  1950.  These 
tasks  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  eliminate  illiteracy  and  en- 
courage fundamental  education. 

2.  To  obtain  for  each  person  an 
education  conforming  to  his  aptitudes 
and  to  the  needs  of  society,  including 
technological  training  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 


3.  To  advance  human  rights  through- 
out all  nations. 

4.  To  remove  the  obstacles  to  the 
free  flow  of  persons,  ideas  and  knowl- 
edge among  the  countries  of  the  world. 

5.  To  promote  the  progress  and  appli- 
cations of  science  for  all  mankind. 

6.  To  remove  the  causes  of  tensions 
that  may  lead  to  wars. 

7.  To  demonstrate  world  cultural  in- 
terdependence. 


8.  To  advance  through  the  press, 
radio  and  motion  pictures  the  cause  of 
truth,   freedom   and  peace. 

9.  To  bring  about  better  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
cooperating  loyally  with  one  another 
in  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

10.  To  render  clearing  house  and  ex- 
change services,  in  all  its  fields  of 
action,  together  with  services  in  re- 
construction and  relief 
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SURVEY  SHOWS  TEXTBOOKS 

FREE  OF  INTENTIONAL  BIAS 


The  failure  of  our  schools  to  come 
to  grips  with  many  of  the  significant 
issues  of  the  day  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  gaps  and  omissions  in  our 
textbooks  and  courses  of  study  accord- 
ing to  the  current  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet.  PREJUDICE  IN  TEXT 
BOOKS.  This  pamphlet  summarizes  an 
American  Council  on  Education  study, 
made  possible  through  a  grant  of  funds 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  and  offers  a  number  of 
concrete  suggestions  for  improving  the 
teaching  of  intergroup  relations  at 
every  school  level. 

The  study  shows  that  the  textbooks 
and  courses  of  study  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  free  from  intentional  bias 
toward  any  group  in  the  American  pop- 
ulation, the  pamphlet  reports.  It  dis- 
closes, however,  many  instances  of 
careless  wording  which  tended  to  perpe- 
tuate antagonisms  now  current  in 
American  life. 

\mong  the  serious  omissions  found  in 
our  texts,  the  pamphlet  comments  on 
"The  failure  to  stress  sufficiently  the 
worth  of  the  individual,"  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  texts  to  personalize  our  basic- 
civil  liberties.  It  is  suggested  that  "the 
attempts  of  the  United  Nations  to  form- 
ulate a  statement  of  human  rights  that 
will  be  applicable  to  every  country 
presents  an  opportunity  for  vivid  teach- 
ing and  wider  experimentation  in  the 
field." 

The  American  Council  study  also 
found  that  most  textbooks  failed  to 
give  a  satisfactory  picture  of  group 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 
"While  the  textbooks  do  not  neglect 
groups  altogether."  the  pamphlet  says, 
"they  usually  present  far  too  simple  a 
picture.  The  tendency  is  to  type  the 
group  member  rather  than  to  emphasis 
the  variety  of  individuals  within  the 
group." 

A  related  error  creeps  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  Americanization. 
"A  few  texts,"  the  pamphlet  declares, 
"treat  Americanization  as  a  process  by 
which  immigrants  are  transformed  into 
carbon  copies  of  established  _  Ameri- 
cans," and  "an  even  larger  number 
present  the  'melting  pot'  idea  which 
was  popular  during  the  19th  century." 

It  is  noted,  however,  that  the  more 
modern  texts  stress  "cultural  democ- 
racy" which  recognizes  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  background  of  Americans 
of  various  descent  may  be  an  asset  in- 
stead of  a  liability. 

In  treating  the  various  minority 
groups  within  the  American  population, 
the  textbooks  are  found  to  err  chiefly 


in  failing  to  stress  the  contributions  of 
these  groups  to  our  modern  life.  After 
dealing  with  the  Reconstruction  Period, 
for  example,  many  history  books  tend 
to  ignore  the  Negroes  altogether.  De- 
scriptions of  the  religious,  family,  soci- 
al, and  general  cultural  activities  of 
Negroes  are  either  not  given  or  are  so 
general  that  they  are  almost  without 
meaning. 

Similarly,  little  is  given  about  the 
present-day  problems  and  contributions 
of  the  American  Indian,  the  Chinese 
American,  the  Japanese-American,  or 
our    Spanish-speaking   minorities. 

"Most  of  the  material  about  Jews  in 
the  texts,"  the  pamphlet  points  out, 
"is  about  the  ancient  Jews  .  .  .  Less 
than  12  per  cent  of  the  texts  even  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a 
modern  religious  group." 

These  basic  weaknesses,  the  pamph- 
let concludes,  lie  "not  in  texts  alone 
but  in  the  courses  of  study  for  which 
textbooks  are  prepared.  Only  as  those 
courses  of  study  demand  the  inclusion 
of  topics  on  intergroup  relations,  some 
of  which  are  inevitably  controversial, 
will  the  textbooks  be  substantially  im- 
proved. A  remaking  of  curriculums 
must  precede  the  revision  of  textbooks. 
That  revision  involves,  first,  the  writ- 
ings of  passages  focused  directly  on  the 
description  and  exposition  of  contem- 
porary intergroup  relations,  and  second, 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  indirect  refer- 
ences now  in  the  textbooks." 

PREJUDICE  ON  TEXTBOOKS,  by 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  is  Pamphlet  No. 
160  in  the  series  of  brief,  factual, 
twenty-cent  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  lion 
profit,  educational  organization  at  22 
East  38th  Street,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Where  You  May  Get 
Occupational  Information 

Do  you  wish  to  secure  a  list  of 
SOURCES  of  occupational  and  educa- 
tional information? 

If  you  do,  you  may  obtain  a  7-page 
mimeographed  list  of  "Major  Sources 
of  Occupational  and  Educational  Infor- 
mation" by  writing  to  Ella  Stephens 
Barrett,  State  Supervisor  of  Occupa- 
tional Information  and  Guidance,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  list  includes  titles 
from  national  governmental  agencies. 
State  agencies,  business  and  industrial 
organizations,  professional  and  trade 
associations,  and  other  agencies. 


N.  E.  A.  Favors  Public  Funds 
For  Public  Schools  Only 

The  National  Education  Association 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  July, 
went  on  record  favoring  federal  aid  for 
public  schools  only. 

The  resolution  presented  to  a  conven- 
tion of  3.300  delegates  passed  with  less 
than  100  opposition.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  follows : 

"The  National  Education  Association 
believes  the  American  tradition  of  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  should  be 
vigorously  and  zealously  safeguarded. 
The  association  respects  the  right  of 
groups,  including  religious  denomina- 
tions, to  maintain  their  own  schools  so 
long  as  such  schools  meet  the  educa- 
tional, health  and  safety  standards  de- 
fined by  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located. 

"The  association  believes  that  these 
schools  should  be  financed  entirely  by 
their  supporters.  The  association,  there- 
fore, opposes  all  efforts  to  devote  public 
funds  to  either  the  direct  or  the  indi- 
rect support  of  these  schools." 


Barker  Reports  on 
Special  Education 

Twenty-five  teachers  allotted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
school  year  1949-50  were  employed  in 
15  administrative  units,  according  to  a 
report  on  special  education  made  re- 
cently by  Felix  S.  Barker.  Director, 
Division  of  Special  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

These  units  were:  Asheville,  Char- 
lotte, Durham,  Durham  County.  Forsyth 
County,  Gastonia.  Greensboro.  Green- 
ville, High  Point,  Hoke  County,  Raleigh, 
Rocky  Mount.  Rowan  County,  Tar- 
boro,  Wake  County,  Wilmington,  and 
Winston-Salem.  In  addition  to  the  25 
State-allotted  teachers,  more  than  30 
teachers  were  employed  and  paid  from 
local  funds. 

These  teachers.  Mr.  Barker  points 
out,  were  employed  to  teach  in  the 
following  areas :  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing,  home-bound,  crippled, 
speech  correction,  and  sight-saving. 
Around  2,000  children  were  enrolled, 
exact  number  not  obtained  because 
some  were  counted  in  more  than  one 
handicap  area.  For  example,  speech  and 
hearing  difficulties  very  often  are  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Barker  also  reports  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  the  expansion  of  the 
program  of  special  education.  Around 
35  other  units  have  requested  the 
allocation  of  State  teachers  for  work  in 
areas  of  special  education. 
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Spencer  Elected  to 
Association  Office 

Charles  E.  Spencer.  Director  of 
School  -  Health  Coordinating  Service, 
joint  agency  of  the  State  Dept.  Public 
Instruction  and  State  Board  of  Health, 
was  elected  President-Elect  of  the 
Southern  District  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Health.  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation  at  the  Associa- 
tion's annual  convention  held  in  Dallas. 
Texas,  April  18-21,  1950.  This  election 
means  that  Mr.  Spencer  will  be  the 
next  President  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  been  active  in  the 
District  and  National  Association  for 
many  years,  having  served  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  District  A.  H.  P.  E. 
and  R.  in  1949-'50  and  as  Convention 
Manager  in  1949.  In  1947-'48  he  served 
as  President  of  the  National  Society 
of  State  Directors  of  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education. 

Other  officers  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict American  Association  for  Health. 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
are:  President,  Dr.  Margaret  McCall, 
Alabama  College,  Montevallo.  Alabama  ; 
Vice  President  for  Health.  Miss  Louise 
Smith,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education;  Vice  President  for  Recrea- 
tion, Mr.  Earl  Kauffman.  University 
of  Kentucky  ;  Vice  President  for  Physi- 
cal Education,  Dr.  Caroline  Sinclair 
of  William  and  Mary  ;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Gilbert  Hermance,  Rice  Insti- 
tute, Austin,  Texas. 

The  Southern  District's  1951  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
February  28— March  2,   1951. 


Foreign  Teachers 
Visit  Mitchell  County 

Four  teachers  from  Germany  and 
Austria  visited  schools  in  Mitchell 
County  last  May  following  the  ACE1 
meeting  in  Asheville.  They  were  ac- 
companied to  the  county  as  guests  of 
Julia  Wetherington,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Dr.  Helen 
Mackintosh,  Senior  Specialist  in  Edu- 
cation, Office  of  Education. 

Teachers  making  the  visit  were : 
Helmut  Hoffman.  Hohensachen,  Hesse 
State,  Germany ;  Rudolf  Haas,  Kocher- 
stetten,  Wurtemburg  State,  Germany ; 
Dr.  Anton  Brenner,  Wurtemburg — Bad- 
en State,  Stuttgart ;  and  Friederike 
Rametsteiner  from  Vienna,  Austria. 

In  Mitchell  County,  these  people  were 
the  guests  of  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Jason  B.  Deyton  and  Mrs.  Ruby  Gouge, 
County  Supervisor.  They  visited  the 
Penland  School  of  Handicraft,  Tipton 
Hill  and  Bakersville  schools. 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  LEADER? 

As  a  leader,  do  you  follow  practices  that  produce  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  for  rightful  authority,  or  do  you  act  so  as  to  produce  fear  and  resentfulness 
toward  authority? 

The  answer  to  this  guestion  is  left  to  you.  However,  to  aid  you  in  making  an 
honest  answer,  the  following  characteristics  of  relationships  between  leaders  and 
groups  have  been  issued  by  the  School-Health  Coordinating  Service : 


1.  I  often  alter  my  "stand"  on  the  basis      1. 
of  their  opinions. 

2.  I  confer  with  the  group  concerning      2. 
new  policies. 

3.  Schools    and    teachers    are   free    to      3. 
develop  their  specific  practices  with- 
in the  existing  laws  and  regulations. 

4.  All  staff  members  are  familiar  with      4. 
State    and   local   laws    and    regula- 
tions. 

5.  I    frequently   meet   informally    with      5. 
staff  members. 

6.  Staff  members  often  come  to  me  to      6. 
unload  their  troubles. 

7.  When  they  do  I  listen  sympatheti-      7. 
cally. 

8.  I  recognize  and  accept  human  limi-      8. 
tations.  including  my  own. 

9.  A   group  of   teachers    (principal   or      9. 
pupils)   would  feel  free  to  come  to 

me  with  a  problem  or  a  grievance. 

10.  I  know  the  personal  interests  and    10. 
abilities  of  many  of  my  associates. 

11.  If    I    am   short    in-   stature    I    have    11. 
controlled  the  impulse  to  "show  my 
true  size"  by  domineering. 


"I  am  the  law." 

New  policies  are  handed  down  to  be 

followed. 

I    often   interfere    with    the    minor 

policies    and    regulations    set   up   in 

individual   schools  or  classrooms. 

They  are  unfamiliar  with  them. 


I   seldom   see  them   except   when    I 

call    them    together    concerning    a 

problem. 

They  seldom  do. 

When  they  do  I  "preach"  the  answer 
to  them. 

I    expect   near-perfection  from   my- 
self and  others. 
They  would  be  afraid  to  do  this. 


My  associates  are  strangers  to  m" 

except  in  professional  work. 

I  have  not  controlled  this  impulse. 


Board  Issues  Bulletin 
On  School  Transportation 

A  bulletin,  "Rules,  Regulations  and 
Laws  Governing  Public  School  Trans- 
portation in  North  Carolina"  has  been 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  bulletin,  divided  into  two  parts, 
includes  in  the  first  part  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  county  superintend- 
ents and  county  boards  of  education, 
principals  and  teachers,  chief  school 
bus  mechanics,  school  bus  drivers, 
school  bus  monitors  and  pupils.  It  also 
includes  qualifications  of  school  bus 
drivers  and  the  rated  capacity  of  North 
Carolina  public  school  busses. 

The  second  part  of  the  bulletin  con- 
tains extracts  from  laws  relating  to 
public  school  transportation. 

In  the  "Introduction,"  C.  D.  Douglas, 
controller,  states  that  "The  responsi- 
bilities for  pupil  transportation  have 
been  outlined  in  this  publication  in  the 
hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  all  persons  concerned  in- 
safeguarding  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  school  children  of  the  State  as  they 
cooperate  in  an  attempt  to  provide  safe 
and  economical  transportation  facilities 
for  their  respective  school  units." 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  have  been  furn- 
ished to  all  superintendents  for  distri- 
bution to  those  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  bus  system. 


Superintendents  Outline 
Steps  to  Improve  Schools 

Five  immediate  steps  are  needed, 
according  to  North  Carolina  superin- 
tendents, if  the  schools  of  the  State 
are  to  be  further  improved. 

Recommendations  on  these  factors 
were  recently  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  by  Ray  Lowder. 
Superintendent  of  the  Lincolnton 
Schools  and  J.  W.  Byers,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Asheville  schools,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  C.  Education  Association. 

The  superintendents  propose  the 
following : 

1.  Remedying  of  the  shortage  of 
white  elementary  teachers,  the  supply 
of  whom  was  termed  "woefully  inade- 
quate." 

2.  Increased  pay  for  leaders  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  Employment  of  teachers  and  other 
instructional  personnel  on  a  10-month 
basis  to  permit  planning  and  evaluation 
of  the  instructional  program. 

4.  Providing  principals  with  assis- 
tance to  relieve  them  of  clerical  duties. 

5.  Extension  of  the  program  for 
handicapped  children. 

The  superintendents  also  urged  the 
Board  to  work  for  increased  State 
appropriation  for  school  plant  opera- 
tion. 


SEPTEMBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


DURHAM  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  TAKE  INVENTORY 


Did  you  ever  wonder  what  a  county 
school  system  is  like?  What  the  over- 
all picture  of  administering  a  county 
school  system  is?  Or  what  are  various 
aspects  of  operating  a  public  school 
system? 

If  you  have  and  have  not  had  your 
desire  to  know  some  of  these  things  ful- 
filled, then  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  inventory  of  Brief  Highlights 
of  the  Durham  County  Schools  for 
1949-'50 : 

1.  Enrolled  6,507  students,  428  more 
than  the  previous  year. 

2.  Transported  759,060  students  a 
total  of  403.743  miles  without  a  major 
injury. 

3.  Occupied  36  new  classrooms,  5 
new  libraries,  2  new  cafeterias,  and  1 
new  gymnasium  at  a  cost  of  $544,873.23. 

4.  Redecorated  and/or  relighted  59 
classrooms  and  libraries. 

5.  Purchased  considerable  furniture 
and  equipment  to  improve  our  instruc- 
tional and  general  service  program. 

6.  Employed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
director  of  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  entire  county. 

7.  Served,  in  our  cafeterias,  536,819 
nutritious,  well  balanced  meals — in- 
cluding y2  pint  of  fresh,  whole  milk. 
41,367  of  these  meals  were  served  with- 
out cost  to  the  children.  The  others 
were  served  at  costs  ranging  from  5 
to  20  cents,  depending  on  ability  to  pay. 

8.  Had  a  total  income  in  all  of  our 
cafeterias  of  $126,104.39  and  spent 
$120,059.32,  leaving  an  operating  bal- 
ance of  $6,045.07  for  the  year. 

9.  Had  three  of  our  elementary 
schools  evaluated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  All  received 
"Excellent"  ratings. 

10.  Vitalized  our  program  of  instruc- 
tion by  employing  a  very  efficient  direc- 
tor of  audio-visual  education. 

11.  Had  an  evaluation  of  our  guid- 
ance services — the  first  county-wide 
evaluation  ever  done  in  North  Carolina. 

12.  Completed  a  "child"  survey  of  the 
County,  counting  and  locating  every 
child  under  21  years  of  age.  Occupa- 
tional analyses  of  parents  and  former 
students  were  done  as  well  as  enroll- 
ment projections  for  each  school  for 
the  next  five  years. 

13.  Had  a  building  needs  survey  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
adopted  a  program  based  on  immediate, 
semi-immediate,  and  long-time  needs. 

14.  Sponsored  the  organization  of  a 
county-wide  school  committeemen's 
group.  The  group  had  two  very  success- 
ful meetings ;  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  addressed  the 
first  meeting  and  the  second  was  de- 
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voted  to  a  study  of  the  building  survey. 

15.  Presented  certificates  of  apprecia- 
tion to  seven  retiring  school  committee- 
men. 

16.  Held  a  training  course  for  princi- 
pals on  how  to  best  utilize  the  services 
of  their  local  committeemen.  Planned 
and  regularly  scheduled  meetings  of 
committeemen  were  held  monthly  in 
each  district.  Each  member  of  our  staff 
met  with  every  committee  and  explain- 
ed in  detail  the  work  of  his  respective 
department. 

17.  Held  monthly  principals'  meet- 
ings for  coordinating  our  work.  All 
staff  members  attended  these  meetings 
and  the  school  committeemen  of  the 
host  school  were  also  in  attendance. 
Special  consultants  in  various  fields 
were  used  in  many  of  these  meetings. 

18.  Worked  out  a  Handbook  for  local 
school  committeemen  and  sent  them 
copies  of  all  board  regulations,  an- 
nouncements, reports,  and  bulletins 
issued  by  our  central  office. 

19.  Provided  staff  members  for 
P.  T.  A.  programs  in  every  school  in 
the  county,  giving  us  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  work  of  our 
various  departments. 

20.  Organized  an  emergency  student 
loan  fund  to  assist  worthy  Durham 
County  students. 

21.  Contributed  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  white  elementary  teachers  by  hold- 
ing (1)  an  audio-visual  fair,  (2)  an 
art  workshop,  (3)  a  workshop  on  en- 
joying literature,  and  (4)  a  clinic  on 
reading  problems.  Our  Negro  teachers 
held  a  music  clinic  and  many  meetings 
on  resource-use  education.  Frequent 
professional  growth  meetings  were  held 
for  high  school  teachers  on  an  individ- 
ual school  basis  and  county-wide  by 
subject  areas. 

22.  Enrolled  twenty-three  teachers  in 
a  graduate  course  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  The  class  met  at  Oak  Grove  once 
each  week  and  was  taught  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Audio-Visual  Education  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

23.  Had  approximately  thirty  teach- 
ers and  other  members  of  our  staff  who 
attempted  to  improve  their  efficiency 
by  taking  courses  at  Duke,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina 
College  in  the  evenings  or  on  Saturdays. 

24.  Strengthened,  considerably,  our 
health  program.  In  addition  to  our  usu- 
al examination  of  children  in  grades 
one,  three  and  six,  all  ninth  and  twelfth 
grade  students  were  given  a  special 
and  detailed  examination.  Follow  up 
work  with  parents  was  done  where  de- 
fects were  discovered  and  we  spent 
$1,047.90  on  the  correction  of  defects 
for  children   whose  parents   could  not 


afford  to  have  the  work  done.  Special 
hearing  tests  were  given  to  504  white 
and  287  Negro  children — Follow-up  was 
done  in  all  cases  where  a  material 
hearing  loss  was  discovered.  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  Health  Department,  a 
new  and  effective  program  of  dental 
education  was  begun  in  our  schools. 

25.  Instituted  a  new  program  "follow- 
up"  on  all  students  who  dropped  out 
of  the  Durham  County  Schools.  Our 
records  now  reveal  why  each  student 
left  our  schools  and  where  they  en- 
rolled (if  at  all)  after  leaving  us. 

26.  Distributed  clothes  to  approxi- 
mately sixty  students  in  order  that 
they  might  be  properly  clothed  for 
regular  school  attendance. 

27.  Reduced,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  attendance  director  who  made  498 
home  visits,  the  percentage  of  irregular 
attenders — a  factor  in  our  gaining  ten 
state  allotted  teachers  for  next  year. 

28.  Developed  and  put  into  use  a  new 
and  improved  method  of  reporting  to 
parents  the  educational  progress  of 
their  children.  The  reports,  and  the 
techniques  of  use,  were  worked  out 
cooperatively  by  parents,  teachers,  and 
students. 

29.  Did  follow-up  studies  on  our  grad- 
uates for  the  past  five  years  and  com- 
piled records  of  those  now  attending 
college. 

30.  Organized  a  County-wide  Council 
of  High  School  Student  Councils. 
Monthly  meetings  were  held  and  efforts 
were  made  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  individual  councils  and  to  coordi- 
nate their  work  throughout  the  county. 
An  all-day,  County-wide,  Student  Coun- 
cil clinic  was  held  at  Bethesda  in  Octo- 
ber. 

31.  Had  an  average  enrollment  of 
approximately  250  veterans  in  the 
trades  and  farm  training  programs  car- 
ried on  by  our  agriculture  teachers. 

32.  Enriched  learning  experiences  for 
4,574  students  who,  by  using  our  activi- 
ty buses,  took  143  field  trips  to  points 
of  interest  in  Durham  and  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

33.  Held  weekly  meetings  of  our 
administrative  staff  to  plan,  evaluate, 
and  coordinate  our  work.  Representa- 
tives from  the  Health  Department,  the 
Welfare  Department,  the  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic,  and  the  Family  Service 
joined  our  meetings  at  various  times 
throughout  the  year. 

34.  Concentrated  our  efforts  on  inter- 
pretation and  public  relations,  both  for 
the  individual  schools  and  the  Durham 
County  system  as  a  whole.  We  sought 
to  use  wisely  all  available  avenues  for 
explaining  to  parents  what  the  Dur- 
ham County  Schools  are  attempting  to 
do  for  their  children.  From  September 
15, 1949  to  June  25,  1950,  there  were  421 
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Georgia's  School  Board 
Visits  State  Offices 

Members  of  the  Georgia  State  Board 
of  Education  made  a  two-day  study  of 
North  Carolina's  school  set-up  in  July. 
Members  paid  visits  to  the  Controller's 
office  and  the  Divisions  of  Textbooks 
and  Vocational  Education. 


Counseling  Shows 
Signs  of  Progress 

There  are  many  signs  that  guidance 
and  counseling  services  are  making 
progress  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  Some  of  these  evidences  of  pro- 
gress are  as  follows : 

Swain  County  elementary  teachers 
report  satisfying  results  from  making 
case  studies. 

Allen  Jay  High  School,  Guilford 
County,  is  making  plans  for  a  coun- 
selor's office. 

Durham  County  recently  completed  a 
county-wide  evaluation  of  guidance 
services,  first  in  the  State. 

Alamance  County  will  publish  a  re- 
port of  guidance  activities  for  the  past 
year  and  make  recommendations  for 
improvement. 

Hendersonville  High  School  faculty 
has  requested  aid  in  planning  this 
year's  guidance  program. 

Roanoke  Rapids  faculty  has  selected 
Guidance  for  their  professional  study, 
which  they  will  begin  this  month. 

Reidsville  High  School  made  a  record 
of  specific  guidance  activities  which 
were  carried  out  last  year  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  program  and  to  plan  next 
steps. 

Morganton  High  School  reports  a 
follow-up  study  of  graduates  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Career  days  are  increasing,  19  having 
reported  during  March  and  April. 

Guidance  courses  were  offered  in  12 
colleges  this  summer. 

Counselors'  certification  is  being 
studied  and  a  plan  is  to  be  submitted 
this  fall. 


news  items,  covering  all  phases  of  our 
program,  released  to  the  local  papers— 
72  of  these  were  pictures  of  student 
activities  or  school  personnel. 

35.  Spent  for  the  operation-  (current 
expense)  of  the  Durham  County 
Schools  $116.61  per  pupil  enrolled;  of 
this  amount,  $93.43  was  from  state 
funds  and  $23.18  from  local  funds. 

36.  Gave  major  emphasis  to  our 
prime  objective:  the  best  possible  in- 
struction, for  every  child,  in  citizenship 
and  the  basic  subject  areas. 


American  Education  Week  to 
Be  Observed  November  5-11 

American  Education  Week  will  be 
observed  this  year  on  November  5-11. 

This  annual  observance  began  thirty 
years  ago.  Its  purpose  is  to  inform 
"the  people  of  the  accomplishments  and 
needs  of  the  public  schools  and  to  se- 
cure cooperation-  and  support  of  the 
public  in  meeting  these  needs."  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  The  American  Legion, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  the  Office  of  Education. 

General  theme  of  this  year's  observ- 
ance is :  "Government  of,  by,  and  for 
the  People."  Day  by  day  topics  are  as 
follows : 

Sunday,  Nov.  5 — Moral  and  Sprit- 
ual  Values 

Monday,    Nov.    6 — Responsibilities 
of  the  Citizen 

Tuesday,  Nov.  7 — Meaning  of  the 
Ballot. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  8 — Urgent  School 
Needs 

Thursday,  Nov.  9 — Opportunity  for 
All 

Friday,     Nov.     10 — Home  -  School- 
Community  Teamwork 

Saturday,  Nov.  11— F  r  e  e  d  o  m  '  s 
Heritage 

For  a  list  of  special  material  which 
are  available  at  nominal  cost  to  help 
planning  committees  develop  their  pro- 
grams, write  to  the  National  Education 
Association.  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


New  Records  for  Children 

MUSICAL  MOTHER  RUTH  CHAR- 
ACTOR  TRAINING  SONGS  AND 
STORIES,  first  introduced  to  radio 
audiences  over  Station  KGER  (Los 
Angeles,  Cal.).  are  now  available  at 
popular  prices  on  two  albums  of  phon- 
ograph records  through  Musical  Mother 
Ruth  Records,  470  Manzanita,  Sierra 
Mad-re,  Cal. 

Recorded  after  two  years  of  testing 
with  teachers,  church  groups,  summer 
camp  leaders,  etc.,  the  programs  for 
children,  three  to  nirre  years  of  age, 
are  designed  as  one  basic  cure  for 
juvenile  delinquency.  Production  is 
simple,  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Agnew  Thurber 
using  the  talking  voice  for  presenting 
her  songs  with  piano  background. 
Paced  slowly  enough  so  as  to  motivate 
participation  by  the  children,  the 
records  encourage  memory  training  for 
the  primary  school  child,  as  well  as 
practice  of  such  desirable  character 
traits  as  unselfishness,  courtesy,  hon- 
esty and  gratitude.— FREC  BULLE- 
TIN, March,  1950. 


Board   Urges  Priority 
For  School  Buildings 

Senators  and  Representatives  from 
North  Carolina  were  urged  to  give 
priority  in  any  legislation  affecting 
building  materials  to  the  construction 
and  repair  of  public  school  buildings 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
regular  meeting  held  August  3. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Board 
instructing  Secretary  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
to  send  a  copy  to  North  Carolina  mem- 
bers of  Congress  pointed  out  that  this 
State  and  the  local  administrative  units 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  school  build- 
ing program  for  the  public  schools  in- 
volving expenditures  in  excess  of  $110 
million.  It  also  stated  that  "world  con- 
ditions are  becoming  such  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain  critical  building 
materials  necessary"  for  the  completion 
of  this  program.  For  these  reasons  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress 
is  urged  to  keep  an  eye  on  legislation 
concerned  with  building  materials. 


Dr.  Newbold  Retires 

Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Negro  Education,  retired 
on  July  1,  after  37  years  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  G.  H. 
Ferguson,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Division,  was  named  Acting  Director 
by  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

Dr.  Newbold  came  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  1913  as  "Supervisor  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools",  which  title  was  later 
changed  to  "State  Agent  for  Negro 
Schools."  Prior  to  coming  to  the  State 
office,  he  was  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Asheboro,  Roxboro  and  Washington 
— 13  years.  His  total  public  school 
record,  therefore,  equals  exactly  50 
years. 

Under  Dr.  Newbold,  the  program  of 
public  education  for  Negroes  has  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  recog- 
nized as  probably  the  most  progressive 
in  the  South.  He  has  contributed  much 
toward  the  amicable  race  relationships 
that  exist  in  North  Carolina. 

According  to  the  Greensboro  Record, 
"the  leadership  and  example  of  men 
like  Dr.  Newbold  assume  the  under- 
standing, sympathy  and  cooperation, 
without  which  men  of  different  races, 
colors  and  creeds  cannot  live  harmoni- 
ously." The  Henderson  Daily  Dispatch 
says,  "Whatever  may  be  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  future  in  behalf  of  Negro 
education  in  North  Carolina,  few  men, 
if  any  at  all,  will  merit  greater  credit 
or  praise  for  results  achieved  than  will 
he  ...  He  is  richly  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  Negroes  especially  and 
likewise  of  the  Whole  State  generally." 
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Department  Prints 
Leaflet  on  Teaching 

A  leaflet  entitled  "Teaching  in  North 
Carolina"  has  been  printed  and  distri- 
buted to  the  superintendents  of  the 
State. 

The  leaflet  was  printed  in  accordance 
with  Chapter  1264,  Public  Laws  of  1949. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  leaflet  to  aid  in 
the  recruitment  of  teachers  for  North 
Carolina  public  schools,  especially 
young  people  who  have  not  yet  decided 
their  life  work.  It  will  also  help  to 
answer  inquiries  concerning  the  teach- 
ing profession  by  guidance  directors 
and  counselors  among  present  high 
school  students. 

A  supply  of  the  leaflet  has  been  sent 
to  each  superintendent.  Additional 
copies  are  available  from  L.  H.  Jobe, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 


McSwain  Takes  College 
Business  Job 

Holland  McSwain  resigned  Septem- 
ber 1  as  Superintendent  of  Caswell 
County  to  go  with  Flora  McDonald 
College,  Red  Springs.  He  will  be  busi- 
ness manager. 

Mr.  McSwain  bad  previously  resigned 
as  Caswell's  Superintendent  effective 
June  30,  1951 ;  but  in  order  to  put  his 
children  in  school  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1950-'51  term,  he  decided  to  accept 
the  Flora  McDonald  offer. 

McSwain  had  been  in  public  school 
work  for  the  past  22  years,  most  of  the 
time  in  Caswell  County  as  teacher, 
principal,  and  then  as  County  Super- 
intendent. 


School-Health  Issues 
Mental  Health  Bulletins 

A  number  of  mental  health  bulletins 
have  been  issued  by  the  School  Health 
Coordinating  Service,  joint  agency  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

These  mimeograph  bulletins  include 
such  topics  as: 

Creative     Activities     and     Mental 
Health    Supervision    and    Group 
Action 
Role-Playing     ( Socio-Drama )     and 
Mental     Health     Examinations, 
Working,    Promotion    and    Men- 
tal Health 
Mental    Health    and    Fear   of   Au- 
thority 
Copies  of  these  bulletins  are  available 
from   Dr.    R.    M.    Fink,    School-Health 
Coordinating  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Educational  Movies 
Expand  in  Australia 

The  Victorian  Education  Depart- 
ment is  expanding  visual  aid  for 
teaching.  More  than  20,000  child- 
ren are  getting  instruction  each 
week,  patterned  on  the  Canadian 
National  Film  Board's  visual  edu- 
cation program.  More  than  1,000 
Victorian  schools  are  equipped  with 
projectors.  Other  Australian  States 
are  studying  Victorian  develop- 
ments. 


State  Writes  $41  Million 
Insurance  on  School  Buildings 

The  Division  of  Insurance  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  wrote 
$41,693,817.93  on  school  buildings  in 
74  of  the  172  administrative  units  dur- 
ing 1949-'50,  report  for  the  year  shows. 

Greatest  coverage,  $3,800,070,  was 
taken  by  the  Asheville  city  unit.  Bun- 
combe ranked  second  in  coverage  with 
a  total  of  $3,616,465  on  its  school  build- 
ings. Other  units  having  a  $1,000,000  or 
more  of  insurance  with  the  State  Board 
in  1949- '50  were:  Burlington, 
$1,000,000;  Greene  County,  $1,166,000; 
Haywood  County,  $1,609,500;  Johnston 
County,  $2,220,721;  Lenoir  County, 
$1.153,298.34 ;  Lincoln  County, 
$1,063,525;  Moore  County,  $1,494,500; 
Nash,  $1,099,000;  Randolph,  $1,709,000; 
Wake,  $1,070,413;  and  Wayne, 
$1,407,975.01. 


Committee  Issues  Tentative 
Guide  to  Resource-Use 
Education  Workshops 

A  "Tentative  Guide  to  Resource-Use 
Education  Workshops"  has  been  de- 
veloped by  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives from  colleges,  State  Departments 
of  Education  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

The  purpose  of  this  Guide,  according 
to  Dr.  R.  L.  Weaver,  Project  Leader. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
is  to  help  administrators,  directors, 
consultants  and  participants,  plan,  or- 
ganize, conduct,  and  evaluate  Resource- 
Use  Education  workshops.  It  was  draft- 
ed tentatively  in  order  that  copies 
would  be  available  for  trial  use  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Workshops  were  held 
in  a  number  of  places  throughout  the 
Southern  States.  In  North  Carolina  five 
workshops  were  held  in  1950 — Appala- 
chian State  Teachers  College,  East  Car- 
olina Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  City 
State  Teachers  College,  North  Carolina 
College,    and    Woman's    College. 


Mrs.  Ferguson  Resigns 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ferguson,  Assistant  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation, resigned  in  July.  Mrs.  Ferguson 
was  in  charge  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  Association,  an  organization  of 
students  of  home  economics  education. 

Michigan  College 
Offers  Scholarship 

A  four-year  scholarship  to  the  Michi- 
gan College  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
Houghton,  is  available  to  a  North  Caro- 
lina student,  a  letter  from  the  Reg- 
istrar, L.  F.  Duggan,  to  Superintend- 
ent Clyde  A.  Erwin  states. 

The  award  carries  remission  of  ma- 
triculation and  annual  tuition  fees. 
Selection  of  candidate,  who  must  be  in 
the  upper  half  of  his  class,  rests  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Transcript  of  record  filled  out  by  the 
high  school  principal  must  accompany 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent. Students  interested  should 
write  Superintendent  Erwin. 

Society  Releases  Radio 
Scripts  on  World  Peace 

How  can  we  prevent  a  third  world 
war?  That  vital  question  will  be  the 
theme  of  a  new  series  of  radio  scripts 
to  be  released  in  September  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
War  III,  a  non-profit,  educational  or- 
ganization. This  will  be  the  fifth  season 
for  this  popular  series  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

Each  script  is  a  complete  15-minute 
dramatization,  highlighting  current  de- 
velopments in  world  affairs  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  problem  of  Germany. 
Dialogue  is  simply  written  for  four  or 
five  characters. 

The  scripts  can  be  used  on  or  off 
the  air.  They  are  especially  effective 
as  program  material  for  club  meetings, 
school  assemblies,  radio  workshops, 
little  theatres,  and  community  centers. 
Teachers  of  history,  current  events, 
English,  and  dramatics  will  find  the 
series  most  helpful  in  classroom  work. 

For  free  copies  of  scripts  and  other 
educational  material,  write  the  Radio 
Department,  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  World  War  III,  515  Madison  Avenue, 

Auxiliary  Sponsors 
16th  Essay  Contest 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  National  High 
School  Essay  Contest  will  be  sponsored 
this  year,  1950  '51,  by  the  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
it  is  announced  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Grant 
Rigby,  National  Secretary.  Write  Mrs. 
Rigby,  406  W.  34th  St.,  Kansas  City  2, 
Mo.,  for  details. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Double  Office  Holding  !t  »»  f  •  sfcl„al  """""-  exp™!c 

°  modernization  fund. 

J«  reply  to  inquiry :  I  hare  your  «TJie  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  re- 
letter  of  May  25th  in  which  you  write  quest  you  to  inform  us  if  the  two 
me  as  follows :  Boards  have  the  legal  authority  to  set 

"The    high    school    pupils    from    the  up   the   current   expense  surplus  fund 

Elementary  School  District  at-  at   the    end   of   this   fiscal   year    as    a 

tend  the  high  school  at and  are  special   modernization-   and    renovation 

transported  daily  by  school  busses.  In  fund." 

order  to  give  the  patrons  of  the  high  There  is  no  provision  in  our  School 

school  students  in  the District  Law   and    our    County    Fiscal    Control 

some  representation  in  the school,  Laws  which  would  permit  the  County 

the  County  Board  of  Education  wishes  Board  of  Education  to  use  an  accumu- 

to  appoint  one  member  of  the lated   surplus   in   the   current  expense 

Elementary  School  District  Committee  fun(j  as  a  special  fund  set  up  for  the 

to  membership  of  the School  purposes  mentioned  by  you.  The  County 

District  Committee.  Fiscal  Control  Law  requires  that  each 

"The  question  arose  if  one  individual  fiscal  year  appropriation  shall  be  made 

would  be  legally   eligible  to  serve   on  to   cover    the    funds    required    for   the 

both   committees.   I   was   requested   to  school  purposes  for  the  next  succeeding 

ask  you  to  give  us  a   ruling  on  this  year  and  any  unexpended  balances  in 

matter."  any   school  fund   for   current   expense 

The  opinion  has  been   expressed  in  could  not  be  carried  over  as  a  surplus 

this  office  that  serving  as  a  member  of  or    separate    fund.    If,    however,    the 

the  School  District  Committee  is  hold-  fund  is  available  and  unexpended,  the 

ing    a    public    office    and    under    the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  could, 

Constitution,    Article   XIV,    Section   7,  in  the  new  appropriation  for  the  next 

a  person  holding  this  position  could  not  year,  use  the  money  for  the  purpose  for 

hold    another    public    office.    For    this  which   it    desires    to    spend   it    in    the 

reason,  I  do  not  think  a  person  would  school  program  which  could,  of  course, 

be  eligible  to  be  a  school  committeeman  include    current    expense.    You    would 

in  two  separate  school  districts  at  the  thereby  attain  the  same  result  but  at 

same  time. — Attorney  General,  May  8,  the  same  time  would  be  complying  with 

1950.  the    provisions    of   the    County    Fiscal 

Control   Law   found    in   Article    10   of 
Chapter  153  of  the  General  Statutes  — 

Budgets;  Capital  Outlay;  Attorney  General,  May  8,  1950. 

Current  Expenses; 
Modernizing  and  Renovating 
Buildings 

In  reply  to  inquiry  •  I  have  your 
letter  of  May  5th  in  which  you  write 
me  as  follows : 

"The County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  accumulated  a  surplus  of 
approximately  $35,000.00  in  current  ex- 
pense funds.  Rather  than  permit  these 
funds  to  go  back  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  county,  our  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  and  Board  of  Education 
wishes  to  set  up  the  amount  of  this 
current  expense  surplus  as  a  special 
fund  to  be  used  in  modernizing  and 
renovating  some  of  our  present  school 
buildings  in  our  planned  program  of 
school  improvements.  This  type  of 
modernization  will  consist  of  repairing 
and  improving  the  interior  of  the  school 
buildings  and  will  not  be  of  the  type 
of  capital  outlay  expenditures.  We  are 
assuming  that  these  funds  could  be 
transferred  from  current  expense  to 
capital  outlay  by  proper  resolution  and 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  We  prefer,  however,  to  set 


Teachers;  Dismissal; 
Termination  of  Contract; 
Required  Notice  to  Terminate 
Contract  of  Teacher  of 
Vocational  Agriculture 

In  reply  to  inquiry  •  I  have  your 
letter  of  June  7th  in  which  you  write 
me  as  follows : 

"If  a  teacher  is  to  be  dismissed  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  a  letter  must 
be  mailed  on  or  before  the  closing  date 
of  school  by  the  superintendent.  In  the 
case  of  a  teacher  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture, I  am  wondering  if  the  letter 
would  have  to  be  mailed  on  or  before 
the  closing  date  of  school  or  on  or 
before  June  30,  when  his  contract  ex- 
pires. As  you  know,  a  vocational  teach- 
er of  agriculture  works  for  twelve 
months  with  his  contract  running  from 
July  1  through  June  30.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  this 
matter." 

I  had  occasion  to  write _ , 

Attorney  for  the  Board  of   Education 


Age  for  Admission;  Child  who 
will  be  Six  Years  of  Age  on 
The  2nd  of  October,  1950. 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  In  your  letter  of 
the  27th  of  March,  1950,  you  inquire  if 
a  child  who  will  be  six  years  of  age  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  1950,  will  be  eligible 
to  enter  school  during  the  Fall  Term, 
1950. 

G.  S.  115-371  is  as  follows : 

"Children  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment 
in  the  public  schools  for  the  school  year 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty- 
seven,  thirty-eight,  and  each  year  there- 
after, must  be  six  years  of  age  on  or 
before  October  first  of  the  year  in  which 
they  enroll,  and  must  enroll  during  the 
first  month  of  the  school  year." 

According  to  the  common  law  as 
declared  in  many  cases  from  other 
jurisdictions,  the  child  would  be  six 
years  of  age  on  the  first  moment  of 
October  1,  1950,  or  the  first  day  pre- 
ceding the  anniversary  of  birth.  For 
authority  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I 
cite  you  to  the  following: 

31  Corpus  Juris  987; 

Hamlin  v.  Stevenson,  34  Ky.  (4 
Dana)  597; 

Bynum  v.  Moore,  101  Okl.  128,  223 
Pac.  687; 

Gouldsboro  v.  Sullivan,  132  Me.  342; 
170  Atl.  900; 

Thomas  v.  Couch,  171  Ga.  602,  156 
S.  E.  206. 

In  view  of  the  above,  you  are  advised 
that  since  your  child  will  be  six  years 
of  age  on  the  2nd  of  October  1950,  she 
would  have  become  six  years  of  age  on 
the  first  moment  of  the  1st  of  October, 
1950,  and  would,  therefore,  be  entitled 
to  enter  school  at  the  Fall  Term,  1950, 
provided  she  is  enrolled  during  the  first 
month  of  that  school  year. — Atttorney 
General,  March  30,  1950. 


of County,  on  this  subject  on 

June  14,  1948.   In  my  letter  to  him  I 
expressed  the  following  opinion. 

"Your  next  question  relates  to  the 
status  of  a  teacher  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture. This  teacher  had  a  separate 
agreement  as  to  his  employment,  the 
contract  running  from  July  1st,  to 
June  30th.  This  teacher  is  paid  by  State 
funds  and  Federal  funds  and  also  in 
part  by  the  County.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  rejected  the  election  of  this 
teacher  for  1948-'49.  He  was  given 
notice  by  the  Trustees  of  such  rejec- 
tion. The  Superintendent  of  the  County 
Unit  was  furnished  a  report  as  to  his 
(Continued  on  page   16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  YEARS  AGO 

N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,   September,  1946 

On  July  1,  1945,  Egbert  N.  Peeler 
resigned  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Textbooks  to  become  Superinten- 
dent of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf. 

Immunization  against  whooping 
cough  is  required  under  a  new  law 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1945. 

Schools  using  equipment  bought 
with  Federal  funds  during  five  years 
of  the  war  training  programs  will  re- 
tain title  to  it,  and  shall  not  be  "re- 
quired to   surrender  it"  to  anyone. 

With  11  colleges  and  22  secondary 
schools,  North  Carolina  leads  the 
states  in  number  of  approved  high 
schools  and  colleges  for  Negroes  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secon- 
dary Schools,  it  is  disclosed  in  the 
recently  prepared  list  of  approved 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  for 
Negro  Youth  by  the  Committee  on 
Approval  of  Negro   Schools. 

A  permanent  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  recommended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
after  extended  hearings  on  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Representative  Flanna- 
gan  of  Virginia. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,   September,  1940 

Edward  L.  Best,  Superintendent  of 
the  Mecklenburg  County  Schools  for 
the  past  five  years,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  July  5,  1940. 

The  fourth  annual1  "Superinten- 
dents' Conference",  sponsored  by 
the  Department,  met  August  1-3  at 
the  Western  Carolina  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Cullowhee,  N.   C. 

Only  three  changes  have  been 
made  so  far  in  superintendents  for 
the  1940-41  school  term:  R.  I. 
Leake  in  Dare  County;  A.  B.  Gibson 
in  Laurinburg;  and  John  C.  Lock- 
hart  in   Mecklenburg  County. 

The  first  printing  of  180,000  of 
the  new  Cumulative  Record  folders 
have  been  sold  to  county  and  city 
units  and  an  order  for  an  additional 
100,000  has  been  placed  with  the 
printer. 

An  entirely  new  athletic  field  and 
stadium  has  been  approved  for  Kings 
Mountain. 

The  WPA  recently  announced  the 
approval  of  a  school  building  pro- 
ject in  Wilson  County  to  cost  $33,- 
912. 


Board  Approves  Additional 
School  Building  Projects 

Additional  school  building  projects 
totaling  a  cost  of  $2,379,869.67  were  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  regular  meeting,  August  3,  1950. 

These  projects  included  new  class 
rooms,  elementary  and  high  school, 
additions  to  buildings,  physical  educa- 
tion buildings,  agriculture  buildings, 
cafeterias,  libraries,  roofing,  sanitation, 
heating,  etc.  By  race  the  approvals 
totaled:  white,  $1,550,032.35;  Negro, 
$829,837.32. 

According  to  John  L.  Cameron,  Direc- 
tor, Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning 
and  surveys,  the  addition  of  August 
approvals  by  the  Board  makes  a  total 
approval  of  $20,136,484.84  from  the  $50 
million  in  State  funds  provided  for 
schoolhouse  improvement  and  construc- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949. 
This  total  approval  by  races  follows : 

White    $13,105,120.38 

Negro  6,740,649.37 

Indian    291,715.09 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
rejection,  but  he  overlooked  sending  a 
registered  notice  to  him  of  his  rejection 
before  the  close  of  school.  About  five 
days  after  school  closed,  the  teacher 
sent  a  registered  notice  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  advising  that  he  was 
going  to  teach  during  the  next  session. 
This  question,  it  seems  to  me,  deals 
with  whether  this  teacher  was  given 
the  proper  statutory  notice  that  he  had 
not  been  re-elected  to  teach  for  the 
coming  school  year. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
regular  notice  as  required  by  Section 
115-359  of  the  General  Statutes  should 
have  been  given  to  this  teacher.  The 
statutory  method  embodied  in  this  sec- 
tion applies  to  all  school  teachers,  and 
we  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference 
that  his  particular  contract  provides 
for  a  different  length  of  time,  that  is, 
from  July  1st,  to  June  30th.  This  statute 
intended  to  provide  a  uniform  method ; 
and  he  should  have  received  the  re- 
quired notice  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
school  term  or  year  just  as  other  teach- 
ers, as  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
relate  to  the  regular  school  term  or 
year  and  not  to  any  particular  con- 
tractual time." 

The  law  has  not  changed  since  that 
time  and  this  is  still  my  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Attorney  General,  June  9,  1950. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Harnett.  The  Harnett  County 
Board  of  Education  announced  today 
through  Superintendent  of  Schools 
C.  Reid  Ross  that  the  State  has  ap- 
proved an  allotment  of  $514,843.88 
for  the  development  of  the  school 
system.  Dunn  Dispatch,  June  30. 

Cabarrus.  Two  new  principals  have 
been  secured  for  Cabarrus  County 
schools.  Paul  B.  Hammock  of  Cra- 
merton  will  head  the  faculty  at 
Royal  Oaks  School,  and  Melvin  Hur- 
locker  of  Kannapolis  will  be  princi- 
pal of  Cline  school.  Concord  Tribune, 
July  12. 

Iredell.  Zeb  V.  K.  Dickson,  princi- 
pal of  Wilkesboro  High  School  for 
the  past  several  years  has  accepted 
the  principal's  position  at  Central 
High  School  in  Iredell  County. 
Statesville  Daily,  July  6. 

Moore.  State  funds  coming  into 
Moore  County  from  the  school  build- 
ing bond  issue  voted  by  North  Caro- 
linians in  June,  1949,  will  be  used 
mostly  for  the  improvement  of  Negro 
schools.  Southern  Pines  Pilot,  July  7. 

Bertie.  Approximately  200  tonsil- 
lectomies were  performed  and  glass- 
es provided  for  200  students  during 
1949-50  as  part  of  the  school  clinics 
in  Bertie  County,  according  to  John 
L.  Dupree,  Superintendent  of  schools. 
Bertie  Ledger  Advance,  July   6. 

Charlotte.  A  $9  million  investment 
in  school  buildings  and  facilities  will 
be  required  during  the  next  five 
years  to  relieve  the  present  over- 
crowded condition  of  Charlotte 
schools  and  to  accommodate  an  ex- 
pected enrollment  increase  of  about 
800  pupils  a  year.  Charlotte  Observer 
July  12. 

Davidson.  A  special  five-member 
committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation recommended  here  yesterday 
that  Davidson  County's  14  high 
schools  outside  Lexington  and  Thom- 
asville  be  consolidated  into  six  units. 
Greensboro   Daily   News,   June    30. 

Madison.  A  group  of  more  than 
100  citizens,  assembled  in  mass 
meetings  in  the  Madison  County 
Courthouse  today  demanded  the  res- 
ignation of  top  school  officials  and 
requested  non-partisan  election  of 
the  county  board  of  education. 
Greensboro  News,  July  2  3. 
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Summer  School  Costs 
May  be  Tax  Deduction 

A  court  of  appeals  held  recently  that 
a  teacher  who  is  required  to  take  sum- 
mer school  courses  in  order  to  renew 
a  teaching  certificate  is  entitled  to  a 
deduction  from  her  income  tax  the 
tuitiorr,  traveling  expenses,  and  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  living 
at  the  school  and  at  home. 

Trade  Classes  Have 
Low  Accident  Record 

Average  frequency  and  severity  of 
accident  in  North  Carolina  trade 
classes  are  lower  than  the  average  rates 
of  industry,  it  is  learned  from  the 
Trade  and  Industrial  department  of 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
under  whose  supervision  such  classes 
are  carried  on  in  the  public  schools. 

According  to  a  recent  Safety  News 
Letter  issued  by  the  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial department,  there  were  only  11 
lost  time  accidents  in-  trade  classes  and 
5  in  industrial  arts.  The  former  entailed 
a  loss  of  18.5  days  in  school  and  the 
latter  only  5  days.  Most  accidents,  the 
News  Letter  shows,  were  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  jointer,  both  in  trade 
classes  and  industrial  arts.  The  chisel 
and  jointer  tied  for  first  place  in  tools 
involved  in-  accidents  in  industrial  arts. 
The  hand  saw  was  second  among  tools 
involved  in  accidents  in  trade  classes. 

Fingers  and  hands  were  involved  in  a 
majority  of  accidents. 

The  following  table  shows  percentage 
distribution  for  each  field. 

Machines  Trades       Industrial 

Involved  Arts 

Jointer    1 13  19 


SOUTHERN  STATES  STUDY 

THEIR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Hand  saw 

Variety  saw  .... 
Chisel,  wood 

Knife  . r 

Lathe  (metal) 

Hammer  

Sander  _ 

Drill  press  ._._ 

Shaper  

Miscellaneous 
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Thirteen  southern  states  have  joined 
in  making  a  study  of  elementary  educa- 
tion on  a  regional  basis,  it  is  announced 
by  Harold  D.  Drummond  of  Peabody 
College  who  is  Coordinator  for  the 
study  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  fin- 
prove  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  South.  Each  state  cooperating 
has  already  formed  a  committee  on 
elementary  education.  The  chairmen  of 
these  committees  will  serve  as  a  Central 
Coordinating  Committee  which  is  head- 
ed by  Dr.  H.  Arnold  Perry  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

States  cooperating  are :  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina. 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia. 

According  to  Dr.  Perry,  "The  Central 
Coordinating  Committee  has  decided 
to  work  on  four  main  problems  of 
regional  importance  and  has  set  up  a 
committee  to  deal  with  each.  (1) 
Gathering  data  on  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  South  and  presenting  it  to 
the  layman  in  concise,  understandable 
terms;  (2)  Developing  suitable  pro- 
cedures and  instruments  for  evaluating 
elementary  schools;  (3)  Improving  the 
recruitment,  selection,  and  education  of 
elementary  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors;  (4)  Initiating  a  program 
of  action  designed  to  develop  better 
elementary  schools  and  to  accelerate 
improvements  in  curriculum  and  teach- 
ing. 

Regional  action  is  being  taken  in 
these  four  areas.  Work  conferences  were 
held  during  the  summer  of  1949  at 
which  Elementary  Evaluative  Criteria 
were  devised.  At  a  work-conference  last 
spring  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  "Charter 
for  Elementary  Education  in  the  South" 
was  written.  Results  of  other  work  will 
be  made  available  by  January,  1951. 


Governor  Proclaims 
Oct.  15  Poetry  Day 

Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  has  pro- 
claimed Poetry  Day  for  North  Carolina 
to  be  observed  annually  on  October  15. 

In  carrying  out  this  observance,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  schools 
this  year  observe  the  last  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 13,  before  the  15th  which  falls  on 
Sunday. 

North  Carolina  is  the  19th  state  to 
have  a  day  proclaimed  as  Poetry  Day. 
A  national  committee  is  at  work  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  nationwide. 

Health  Conferences  Held 

During  September  and  early  October 
ten  School-Health  Conferences  were 
held  throughout  the  State — at  Chapel 
Hill,  Fayetteville,  Wilson.  Elizabeth 
City,  Winston-Salem.  Salisbury,  Lenoir, 
Asheville,  Bryson  City  and  Charlotte. 

These  conferences  were  held  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  State  Dental  Society,  The  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  cooperated  in 
developing  and  planning  the  program. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ences was  to  improve  School  Health 
Programs. 
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The  Attorney  General  Rules 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .  . 


BECAUSE  I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  the  Brief  accompanying  the 
Budget  Request  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  submitted  to  the  Advis- 
ory Budget  Commission  on  September  27,  1950,  I  am  printing  it  in  this 
issue  of  the  BULLETIN  as  a  part  of  my  monthly  statement: 

"Two  years  ago  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  its  request  to 
the  General  Assembly  went  on  record  as  favoring  a  teachers  salary 
schedule  based  on  a  salary  range  of  $2,400  to  $3,600  for  Class  A 
teachers  when  and  if  the  funds  were  available  to  make  such  a  plan 
possible.  The  Board  has  not  receded  from  this  position  and,  within 
the  limits  of  the  funds  available,  renews  that  request.  We  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  level  of  salaries  received  the  endorsement  of  the  people 
of  this  State  in  the  primaries  and  elections  in  which  it  was  an  issue. 
Accordingly,  we  have  prepared,  and  there  is  attached  hereto,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amounts  of  money  needed  to  accomplish  this  result. 

"However,  the  formal  budget  estimates  which  have  been  submitted 
to  you  are  based  on  a  salary  schedule  for  teachers  holding  A  certificates 
of  $2,200  to  $3,100  as  provided  by  Section  20l/2  of  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly.  This  is  submitted  as  a  basic  budget. 
It  was  prepared  in  mid-summer  and  was  based  on  economic  conditions 
existing  at  that  time;  it  is  not  intended  to  anticipate  rising  living  costs 
or  other  inflationary  conditions.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  any 
adjustments  made  possible  by  additional  tax  receipts  or  any  general 
increase  in  salaries  which  may  be  provided  to  meet  higher  living  costs 
will  be  included  and  made  a  part  of  your  recommended  appropriations 
for  instructional  salaries." 

The  total  budget  requests  for  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund,  which 
excludes  the  purchase  of  new  school  busses,  textbooks,  vocational  education, 
and  State  administration,  are  $95,897,119  for  1951-52  and  $98,736,829  for 
1952-53.  The  additional  amounts  necessary  to  pay  the  $2,400-3,600  salary 
schedule  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Board's  statement  are 
as  follows:  $9,313,719  for  1951-52  and  $9,501,149  for  1952-53. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


CONSTITUTIONAL  ADMENDMENTS 

r  IVE  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  at  the  regular  election  next 
month.  All  five  are  favored  by  a  great  many 
people. 

We  are  calling  attention  to  two  especially 
which  we  believe  every  school  person  should 
be  interested  in — the  retirement  amendment 
and  the  amendment  providing  for  an  increase 
in  the  pay  of  our  legislators.  The  first  would 
protect  the  funds  of  the  Teachers  and  State 
Employees  Retirement  System  by  a  provision 
that  none  of  such  funds  could  be  diverted,  used 
or  borrowed  for  any  purpose  other  than  needs 
of  the  Retirement  System.  The  second  would 
increase  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
from  $8  to  $15  per  day,  presiding  officers  $20, 
for  a  90-day  session.  For  time  beyond  the  speci- 
fied term  they  would  serve  without  pay. 

We  believe  these  two  amendments  should 
have  the  support  of  all  school  people,  and  we 
hope  they  will  pass  and  thus  be  written  into 
our  fundamental  law. 


B 


REJECTED  OPPORTUNITIES 


ECAUSE  a  larger  percentage  of  those  now 
being  selected  for  military  service  are  rejected 
for  failing  to  pass  physical  and  mental  exami- 
nations, it  has  been  said  that  the  schools  are  to 
blame. 

What  about  those  who  did  pass  these  exam- 
inations? They  went  to  the  same  schools.  No, 
the  schools  aren't  to  blame,  even  though  it  is 
admitted  that  they  have  their  weaknesses,  one 
of  which  is  the  better  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law. 

No!  Parents  and  students  are  responsible  in 
the  main  for  this  situation.  Schools  have  been 
provided  to  prevent  such  situations  from  oc- 
curring, it  is  true;  but  under  our  system  of 
mass  education,  a  teacher  can  only  "open  the 
door  of  opportunity."  Classes  are  open  and  are 
free  alike  to  all,  provided  by  tax  money.  The 
fact  that  a  compulsory  attendance  law  is  neces- 
sary is  in  itself  evidence  that  parents  and 
ch  ldren  are  responsible  for  military  service 
rejections — they  have  rejected  their  education- 
al opportunities. 

OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


BETTER  PROMOTIONS 

PROMOTIONS  in  the  public  schools  are 
better.  That  is,  a  greater  percentage  of  boys 
and  girls  are  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  school 
term  to  the  next  higher  grade.  This  has  been 
shown  by  statistical  facts  presented  elsewhere 
in  this  publication. 

Whether  the  increase  has  been  due  to  simply 
better  promotion  practices  or  to  better  work 
on  the  part  of  a  greater  proportion  of  pupils 
enrolled  as  a  result  of  other  improved  factors 
is  another  question.  We  are  informed  that 
promotion  practices  are  better;  and  by  better 
we  mean  that  when  the  decision  of  whether 
to  promote  a  child  is  made,  more  attention  is 
given  by  teachers  to  his  chronological  age  and 
to  certain  sociological  factors.  Pure  academic 
achievements  alone  are  not  considered  as  the 
sole  criterian  for  promoting  a  pupil.  If  such 
procedures  have  been  introduced  since  1942- 
43,  the  basic  year  for  comparative  purpose, 
then  we  might  ascribe  this  as  a  sole  cause  for 
better  promotions.  Better  promotion  practices 
however,  have  been  advocated  by  State  Depart- 
ment officials  for  a  number  of  years  running 
back  prior  to  1942-43,  and  so  this  factor  is 
perhaps  only  one  of  the  causes  of  better  pro- 
motions in  1948-49. 

Other  factors  which  we  believe  should  be 
counted  as  favorable  to  better  promotions  are 
the  following:  Better  school  attendance,  better 
teaching,  free  textbooks  including  supplemen- 
tary reading  materials,  and  a  longer  school 
term.  There  may  be  other  factors,  including 
that  of  better  transportation  facilities  and  to 
some  extent  improved  school  plants.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  if  the  figures  continue  from  year 
to  year,  then  results  in  terms  of  high  school 
graduates  will  show  corresponding  increases 
as  the  years  go  by.  Teachers  should  be  caution- 
ed, however,  against  wholesale  promotions  re- 
gardless of  academic  achievement.  The  schools 
have  been  provided  as  "Institutions  of  Learn- 
ning". 


EDUCATORS  ORGANIZE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


Representatives  of  75  educational 
organizations  have  given  their  approval 
to  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
National  Conference  for  the  Mobiliza- 
tion  of  Education  as  a  means  of  tying 
American  education  into  the  new  de- 
fense program  of  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  a  two-day  session  in 
Washington,  September  9-10,  the  educa- 
tors voted  to  set  up  the  conference  as 
a  permanent  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation on  defense  developments  and 
manpower  policies.  The  conference  also 
will  work  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  conference  delegates  pledged  "on 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  colleagues  in- 
all  levels  of  American  education"  full 
support  in  the  mobilization  of  resources 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  nation- 
al and  international  emergency  "created 
by  acts  and  threats  of  aggression". 

Action  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  and  the  President  in 
establishing  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  an  advisory  and  consultative 
agency  on  those  aspects  of  security 
planning  that  relate  to  education  and 
as  an  operating  agency  in  the  major 
fields  of  Federal  and  educational  train- 
ing programs  was  commended  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  conference. 

The  resolution  also  urged  "renewed 
effort  to  develop,  through  education, 
intelligent  and  resolute  understanding 
of  the  current  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  preventing  and  resisting 
aggression". 

Conference  delegates  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State.  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  Departments  of  Defense,  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  Selective  Service 
System,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Re- 
search and  Development  Board,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  to  discuss  how  to 
deal  with  special  industrial  and  mili- 
tary training  programs  which  might  be 
set  up  in  the  schools  during  this  emer- 
gency as  in  World  War  II. 

Spokesmen  for  the  various  education- 
al associations  also  urged  top  level 
educational  representation  on  contem- 
plated training  programs,  representa- 
tion by  education  in  civilian  defense 
and  other  local  responsibilities  and  a 
strengthening  of  teaching  staffs. 

Willard  E.  Givens,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Washington,  D.  C,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Mobilization  Conference. 

Other  officers  and  executive  commit- 
tee members  include : 

Vice-Chairman — Edgar  Fuller,  execu- 
tive    secretary,     National     Council    of 


Chief  State  School  Officers,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Secretary — J.  Kenneth  Little,  direc- 
tor of  student  personnel  services,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Coordinator — J.  L.  McCaskill,  associ- 
ate secretary,  Department  of  Higher 
Education.  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, Washington,  D.  C. 


Magazine  Will  Award 
$225  for  Travel  Articles 

The  Scholastic  Teacher  will  award 
$225  in  prizes  for  nine  articles,  $25 
for  each  article,  on  the  subject  of 
travel. 

Teachers,  principals,  superintendents, 
supervisors  and  libraries  are  eligible 
to  enter  the  contest.  True,  entertaining 
accounts.  750-1,000  words,  that  will  help 
others  make  the  most  of  their  travel 
time  are  invited.  February  1,  1951  is 
the  deadline  for  submitting  articles, 
which  will  not  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  a  self -addressed,  stamp- 
ed envelope.  Send  manuscripts  to  Travel 
Editor,  Scholastic  Teacher  Magazine, 
7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Poetry  Association 

To  Conduct  Essay  Contest 

An  annual  Essay  Contest  in  high 
schools  has  been  added  as  another 
activity  of  the  National  Poetry  Associ- 
ation, it  is  announced  by  Secretary  D. 
Hartman. 

The  Association  has  heretofore  spon- 
sored poetry  anthologies  from  manu- 
scripts submitted  by  students  of  high 
schools.  It  has  also  sponsored  antho- 
logies of  verse  from  college  students 
and  teachers.  These  have  been  publish- 
ed annually. 

The  new  venture  into  essays  was 
decided  on  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
creative  writing  through  essays.  The 
essays  are  limited  to  200  words,  and 
any  high  school  student  is  eligible  to 
submit  a  manuscript.  Subjects  suggest- 
ed are :  "Why  I  am  an  American," 
"Friendship,"  "Peace"  and  "My  Ambi- 
tion." 

Rules  are  simple — one  essay  to  a 
page,  must  bear  signature  of  the 
student,  school  and  home  address,  type- 
written or  printed  in  ink.  Closing  date 
for  submission  of  essays  is  Nov.  25th. 
ESSAYS  MUST  BE  200  WORDS  OR 
LESS.  The  essay  contest  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Essay  As- 
sociation, affiliated  with  the  National 
Poetry  Association,  3210  Selby  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  34,  California. 


Mental  Health  for  Children 

An  attractive  leaflet  designed  for 
distribution  to  teachers,  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  NEA  at  30  cents  per 
packet  of  25. 


Department  Lists 
Guidance  Services 

Guidance  Services  available  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  are 
of  two  kinds: 

I.  FIELD  SERVICES 

The  State  Supervisor  and  the  Coun- 
selor-trainer at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  are  available  for  such  ser- 
vices as: 

(a)  Visiting  schools  and  assisting  in 
initiating,  evaluating  and  improving 
guidance  services. 

(b)  Training  counselors  and  teachers 
in  guidance  techniques. 

(c)  Serving  as  speaker  or  consultant 
at  meetings  and  conferences. 

(d)  Assisting  local  schools  with 
studies  of  student  problems  and  needs 
and  determining  changes  in  the  school 
program  to  meet  these  needs. 

(e)  Assisting  local  schools  in  making 
follow-up  studies  of  graduates  and 
drop-outs  and  in  making  community 
surveys  of  occupational   opportunities. 

II.  MATERIALS 

A.  "Guidance  Briefs",  monthly  news- 
letter 'reporting  activities  in  the  schools, 
listing  new  materials,  etc. 

B.  Special  Bulletins: 

a.  "Major  Sources  of  Occupational 
and  Educational  Information."  1949- 
1950. 

b.  "Bibliography  of  Free  and  Inex- 
pensive Occupational  Pamphlet  Materi- 
al," 1949-1950. 

c.  "Books  for  Guidance"  (A  selected 
List  for  the  High  School  Library) 
1948-1949. 

d.  "Books  for  Vocational  Guidance 
in  Elementary  Grades"  1947-'48. 

e.  "Guidance  Practices  in  North  Caro- 
lina High   Schools"    (Annual   Survey). 

C.  Other  Materials: 

a.  "Professional  Guidance  Books  for 
Teachers  and  Counselors"  (Selected 
List). 

b.  "Guidance  Check-list  for  Class- 
room Teachers." 

c.  "Suggestions  for  Career  Days." 

e.  "Loan  Kit"  (Samples  of  guidance 
materials  such  as,  personal  data  blanks, 
follow-up  questionnaires,  career  day 
programs,    standardized   tests,    etc.). 

f.  "Criteria  for  Evaluating  Guidance 
Programs  in  Secondary  Schools,  Form 
B."  (Useful  for  in-service  training  of 
faculty  and  evaluation  of  school  guid- 
ance programs). 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


BOARD  APPROVES  ADDITIONAL 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROJECTS 

State  funds  totaling  $2,463,179.60  were  approved  for  school  building  projects 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  September  7.  By  races 
these  funds  are  divided  as  follows:  white,  $1,193,467.67;  Negro,  $1,280,718.93; 
Indian,  $3,993,000. 

Total  funds  approved  to  date  from  the  $50,000,000  State  fund  for  the  improve- 
ment of  school  buildings  provided  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949  totals 
$22,599,664.44. 

The  following  projects  were  approved  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Board : 


Administrative 

Unit 

Project 

Description 

Race 

Amount 

Alamance 

Alexander  Wilson 

Classrooms,  Phys.  Ed.  Bldg. 

W 

$60,000.00 

Alexander 

Hiddenite 
Happy  Plains 

Addition-,  Equip.,  Lighting 
Addition,  Heating,  Lighting, 

W 

51.374.45 

Toilets 

N 

51,472.00 

Bertie 

W.  S.  Etheridge 

Classrooms,  Cafet.,  Toilets, 

Heating,  Plumbing 

N 

84,681.60 

Bladen 

Dublin 

Heating  Plant 

W 

7,350.00 

Cherokee 

Ranger 

New  Building 

W 

106,788.51 

Columbus 

Chadbourn 

8  Classrooms  Primary  Bldg. 

w 

18,000.00 

Cerro  Gordo 

6  Classi-ooms  Primary  Bldg. 

w 

25,500.00 

Fair  Bluff 

6  Classrooms  Primary  Bldg. 

w 

24,000.00 

Evergreen 

4  Classrooms  and  Toilets 

w 

24,046.00 

Artesia 

Home  Ec.  Room,  Agri.  Room 

and  Shop,  Auditorium-gym. 

N 

87,667.00 

Chadbourn 

1  Classroom 

I 

3,993.00 

Tabor  City 

Gym.,  Shop 

w 

67,926.00 

Old  Dock-Guideway 

New  Building 

w 

44,000.00 

Duplin 

Faison 

New  Building 

N 

129,801.00 

Charity 

New  Building 

N 

199.286.24 

Tarboro 

Pattillo  High 

New  Building 

N 

117,244.59 

Greensboro 

Washington 

New  Building 

N 

140,516.92 

Harnett 

Benhaven 

4  Classrooms 

W 

30,000.00 

Canton 

Penn  Avenue 

Renovation- 

w 

8.458.30 

North  Canton 

Renovation 

w 

5,647.75 

Mooresville 

Mooresville  High 

New  Building-Supplementary 

Applic. 

w 

34,720.18 

Southern  Pines 

Southern  Pines 

4  Classrooms 

w 

15,000.00 

New  Hanover 

Tileston 

2  Classrooms,  Utility  Room, 

Shop 

w 

150,511.00 

Sunset  Park 

10  Classrooms.  Gym,  Shop, 

Home  Ec,  Science  Room 

w 

127.641.00 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  High 

New  Building 

w 

103,756.69 

Reidsville 

Negro  High 

New  Building 

N 

140,549.99 

Rutherford 

Grahamtown  Elem. 

New  Building 

N 

260,394.50 

Stanly 

Norwood 

Heating  &  Plumbing 

N 

17.383.80 

Badin 

Heating 

W 

4,750.20 

New  London 

Heating  &  Plumbing 

w 

17,927.70 

Tyrrell 

Consolidated 

Toilets  and  Showers 

w 

15,211.88 

Warren 

Norlina 

Auditorium-Gymnasium 

w 

75,000.00 

Wayne 

Mt.  Olive  Elem. 

New  Building 

w 

100,000.00 

Pikeville  Trai'ning 

New  Building 

N 

49,381.50 

Goldsboro 

Greenleaf 

Lighting  and  Wiring 

N 

961.95 

Walnut  Street 

Heating  and  Lighting 

W 

2,518.01 

Goldsboro   High 

Heating  and  Lighting 

w 

3,340.00 

Dillard  High 

Lighting 

N 

1,377.78 

Wilkes 

Wilkesboro  High 

New   Building 

W 

55  000.00' 

Total 

$2,463,179.60 

Total  White  $1,193,467.07 
Total  Negro  1,280,718.93 
Total  Indian  3,993.00 

*The  grant  of  $15,000.00  approved  12/1/49  for  application  #2,  Somers  Township, 
white  school,  is  hereby  transferred  to  application  #18,  Wilkesboro,  white  school. 


Board  Questions 
Attorney  General 

In  anticipation  of  an  approval  of 
salary  incease  permitted  under  Section 
20£  of  Chapter  1249  and  Section-  1  of 
Chapter  1290  of  the  Session-  Laws  of 
1949.  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
its  August  3  meeting  passed  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  advice  from  the  At- 
torney General  in  respect  to  making 
the  payments  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law. 

These  questions  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Is  the  surplus  available  for  pay- 
ment to  teachers  holding  certificates 
other  than  A.  B,  and  C  certificates? 
If  so,  to  the  holders  of  what  additional 
certificates,  if  any,  are  said  payments 
available? 

(2)  In  making  payments  from  said 
surplus  upon  a  salary  schedule  within 
a  range  of  "$2,200  to  $3,100"  must  the 
State  Board  of  Education  use  the  same 
number  of  increments  as  at  present, 
or  may  it  use  additional  increments? 

(3)  In  determining  salary  in-creases 
from  the  surplus  payable  to  B  and  C 
teachers,  and  other  teachers  if  deter- 
mined eligible  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  the  same  per- 
centage of  increase  be  paid  to  them  as 
to  the  holders  of  A  certificates?  If  not, 
what  formula  must  the  Board  use  in 
order  to  make  the  same  "in  the  same 
proportion"  with  teachers  holding  A 
certificates  ? 

(4)  Are  teachers  who  taught  on-ly  a 
part  of  the  school  term  1949-50  and 
teachers  who  substituted  during  said 
term  entitled  to  share  in  said  surplus? 

(5)  Are  teachers  or  others  who  drew 
salaries  in  excess  of  $3  100  from  state 
school  funds  entitled  to  share  in  said 
surplus? 

(6)  Are  supervisors  entitled  to  share 
in  said  surplus? 

(7)  Do  building  principals,  for  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  to  them  as  such, 
share  in  said  surplus  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  paid  to  them  over  and  above 
the  salary  schedule  for  the  certificates 
held  by  said  principals?  That  is  to  say, 
by  way  of  illustration-,  if  a  building 
principal  receives  $400  in  salary,  for 
acting  as  principal,  over  and  above 
the  salary  schedule  which  his  certificate 
entitles  him  to  receive,  shall  the  State 
Board  of  Education  increase  his  salary 
upon  the  basis  of  only  the  amount  paid 
to  him  on  the  basis  of  the  certificate 
held  or  add  to  the  same  the  amount 
paid  to  him  as  a  building  principal? 

(8)  Do  classified  principals  and 
superintendents  share  in  the  surplus? 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


Teachers'  Training  Highest 
In  History  of  State 

Scholastic  training  of  North  Carolina 
Public  school  teachers  is  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  an  analysis  of 
records  for  1949-50  shows. 

An  index  of  788.3,  or  7.883  years  of 
college  training,  is  the  score  for  the 
average  teacher,  supervisor  and  prin- 
cipal combined  into  one  composite  per- 
son including  white  and  Negro.  This 
index  is  exactly  150  points,  or  a  year 
and  half,  higher  than  the  index  cover- 
ing the  same  school  personnel  in  1929- 
30. 

Making  the  analysis  on  a  racial  basis, 
the  picture  is  different.  The  index  for 
white  personnel  reached  its  peak  at 
785.7  in  1939-40.  Then  followed  a  drop 
to  767.6  in  194546.  Since  then  a  gradual 
year  by  year  increase  is  noted  until 
the  index  for  this  group  reached  782.2 
in  1949-50,  still  slightly  below  the 
1939-40  score. 

Negro  personnel,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  a  score  of  752.6  in  1939-40,  which 
rose  to  790.6  in  1944-45.  dropped  to 
785.7  in  1945-46,  and  since  has  increased 
yearly  until  in  1949-50  an  index  of 
804.2  was  reached. 


School  Saving  Journal 
Contains  Helps  for  Teachers 

The  fall  number  of  SCHOOL  SAV- 
INGS JOURNAL  FOR  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS,  a  publication  issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  furthering 
its  program  of  thrift  and  savings  among 
the  schools,  contains  a  number  of  arti- 
cles and  features  which  are  of  interest 
to  teachers. 

There  is  a  full  length  teaching  unit 
for  arithmetic  classes,  a  description  of 
how  radio  broadcasts  coordinate  School 
Savings  with  the  general  Saving  Bonds 
program  in  Rhode  Island,  an  article  on 
School  Savings  and  Payroll  Savings  in 
the  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  an 
account  of  the  School  Savings  Program 
in  a  mining  town  in  northern  Minne- 
sota. 

Among  the  special  features  is  an 
honor  roll  of  schools  which  have  out- 
standing School  Savings  Programs. 

The  JOURNAL  also  contains  a  lift- 
out  poster  for  classroom  use;  the  sub- 
ject— "And  Then  I'll  Have  a  Bond". 
The  cover  is  a  full-color  painting  en- 
titled "Young  Children  Can  Grasp  the 
Meaning  of  Thrift".  Glossy  prints  of 
both  the  poster  and  the  cover  are  avail- 
able for  reproduction  from  the  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  Director,  103  S.  Green 
St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Dr.  Hurlburt  To  Direct 
Studies  on  Education 
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Dr.  A.  S.  Hurlburt,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers  College,  has  been  secured 
to  direct  studies  in  education  as  provid- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949, 
it  is  announced  by  State  Superinten- 
dent Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

These  studies  will  include  curriculum 
planning,  guidance,  the  imbalance  be- 
tween elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers, and  community  colleges.  They  are 
made  possible  by  a  balance  of  Knapp 
Foundation  funds  which  were  unused 
in  the  study  recently  made  by  the  State 
Education  Commission.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  was 
delegated  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
continue  a  program  of  research  and 
study  into  educational  problems  begun 
by  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Hurlburt  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  East  Carolina  Teachers  College. 
He  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Cor- 
nell University  where  he  had  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Services  after  three  years  as  a 
naval  reserve  officer  and  several  years 
as  supervising  principal  of  Central  and 
Village  Schools,  New  York  State.  He 
obtained  his  AB  degree  from  Cornell 
University  in  1933,  the  MA  degree 
from  Cornell  in  1937,  and  the  PhD  de- 
gree from  Cornell  in  1947.  He  did 
additional  graduate  study  in  educa- 
tional administration  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Phi 
Kappa  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  honorary 
fraternities  in  Education  and  Phi  Kap- 
pa Phi. 


Jenkins  Urges  Early 
Orders  for  Library  Books 

Schools  are  urged  to  order  library 
books  early  in  a  recent  letter  to  all 
superintendents  by  Wade  M.  Jenkins, 
Director,  Division  of  Textbooks  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Library  catalogues  for  1950-51  and 
order  blanks  have  been  distributed  to 
the  superintendents,  together  with  sug- 
gestions for  ordering  library  books. 
"It  is  very  essential",  Mr.  Jenkins 
stated,  "that  your  schools  order  library 
books  early". 

The  Division  of  Textbooks  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  selling  library 
books  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
on  July  1.  Prior  to  that  time  this  activi- 
ty was  conducted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association. 

Sample  copies  of  available  books  have 
been  secured  and  set  up  in  a  display 
room  in  Raleigh  for  teachers  to  ex- 
amine. 

Superintendents'  Policy 
Committee  Makes  Six 
Recommendations 

Six  recommendations  of  the  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Super- 
intendents of  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation Association  were  read  at  the 
annual  Conference  of  Superintendents 
at  Mars  Hill,  August  15-18.  These 
recommendations  had  already  been  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  recommendations  were  made 
with  a  view  of  pointing  out  "factors 
that  need  to  be  strengthened  if  the 
whole  public  school  program  is  to  be 
advanced",  the  Committee  reported. 
Recommendations  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  remedy  the  condition  that  exists 
with  reference  to  the  shortage  of  white 
elementary   teachers. 

2.  To  establish  a  higher  scale  of  pay 
for  members  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

3.  To  consider  the  need  for  employing 
teachers  and  other  instructional  per- 
sonnel on  a  ten-months  basis. 

4.  To  consider  the  necessity  of  re- 
lieving principals  of  clerical  details  by 
providing  them  with  clerical  assistance. 

5.  To  extend  the  program  of  special 
education. 

6.  To  commend  the  State  Board  of 
Education  upon  its  initiation  of  the 
program  of  supervisors  of  instruction. 

Members  of  the  Committee  making 
the  report  were:  J.  W.  Byers.  S.  Ray 
Lowder,  W.  F.  Veasey,  O.  P.  Johnson, 
H.  B.  Marrow,  M.  E.  Yount,  J.  S. 
Waters,  E.  D.  Idol,  C.  A.  Furr,  M.  T. 
Lambeth,  H.  Bueck,  and  Chas.  F.  Car- 
roll. 
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Office  of  Education  Estimates 
Nation's  School  Enrollment 

The  Nation's  school-enrollment  this 
year  is  32,903,000,  according  to  esti- 
mates recently  announced  by  the  Office 
of  Education.  This  number  includes  all 
types  of  schools  and  colleges — public, 
private  and  parochial. 

Elementary  public  school  enrollment 
is  estimated  at  20,674,000—769,000  more 
than  last  year.  Secondary  public  school 
enrollment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  esti- 
mated at  105,000  less  than  last  year,  or 
at  5,452,000.  Enrollment  in-  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  is  expected  to  fall 
50,000  below  last  year  at  a  total  of 
2,700,000.  The  remaining  4,077,000  esti- 
mated enrollment  for  this  year  is  in 
private  and  parochial  elementary,  high, 
and  commercial  schools. 

Summer  Schools  Enroll 
1488  in  Guidance  Courses 

Summer  schools  conducted  by  North 
Carolina  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing enrolled  1,488  persons  in  courses 
in  guidance,  a  recent  tabulation  shows. 
This  number  includes  1,057  white  per- 
sons and  431  Negroes. 

Courses  taken  by  these  students  in- 
cluded such  titles  as  the  following: 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance, 
Principles  of  Guidance,  Guidance  and 
the  Classroom  Teacher,  Psychology  of 
Adolescense,  Psychology  of  Personality, 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children, 
Tests  ami  Measurements,  Counseling 
Techniques,  Guidance,  Guidance  l'n  the 
School,  Techniques  in  the  Analysis  of 
the  Individual,  Occupational  Informa- 
tion, etc. 

Enrollment  in  guidance  courses  at  the 
several  institutions  were  as  follows : 

Duke  University  _.._. 88 

North  Carolina  State  College  ._  88 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  ..  126 
Western  Carolina  Teachers 

College  .___ _ 27 

Catawba  College 50 

University  of  North  Carolina  ....  402 
Appalachian  State  Teachers 

College 252 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College 24 

Total  White  1,057 

N.  C.  College  134 

Agricultural  and  Technical 

College  --- 242 

Elizabeth  City  Teachers  College  .  45 
Fayetteville  State  Teachers 

College - 10 

Total  Negro  _ 431 

Grand  Total  1,488 


RESULTS  OF  1948-49  STATE-WIDE 

SIXTH  GRADE  TEST  SHOWN  IN  REPORT 

North  Carolina  sixth  graders,  those  possible  adoption  of  instruction  ;  it  does 

of  1948-49  to  be  specific,  are  below  the  not  guarantee  it." 

average    for    the    nation    in    scholastic  2.  Evaluation  of  achievement:  "Both 

aptitudes.  in  the  appraisal  of  an  individual  pupil's 

In  a  State-wide  test  involving  8,347  performance  ami  in  the  evaluation  of 
white  pupils  and  7,339  Negro  pupils,  the  achievement  of  the  school  or  admin- 
it  was  found  that  sixth  graders  have  istrative  unit  is  necessary  to  recognize 
a  mean  IQ  as  follows :  white  91.6 ;  differences  in  ability  to  achieve".  Al- 
Negro  80.1,  which  is  below  the  national  most  half  of  the  pupils  in  county  units 
average  of  100.  have  IQ's  below  90  as  compared  with 

Sixth   grade   IQ's    were    higher,    the  only  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  in  large 

report   points   out,    in  the   larger   city  city  units.  Average  achievement  level  in 

systems — white    98.1 ;    Negro    84.5.    In  these  respective  groups  will  reflect  this 

small    cities    the    mean   IQ's    were    as  difference    in    ability.    Adjustments 

follows:  white  94.7;  Negro  79.9.  County  should  be  made  in  those  subjects  which 

or  rural  schools  had  the  lowest  scores :  a  re     most     dependent     upon-     general 

white  89.9 ;  Negro  79.1.  mental    ability  —  reading,     vocabulary, 

According   to  Claude   F.   Bridges   of  and  English, 

the    Division    of    Test    Research    and  3.  Suitability  of  instructional  materi- 

Service,    World    Book    Company,    who  als:  It  is  unlikely  because  of  differences 

made  an  analysis  of  the  tests,  there  are  in   natal  ability  that  the  same  course 

three    significant    aspects    of    the    test  of  study  can  function  with  equal  effec- 

results:  tiverress   for   all   pupils.    For   example, 

1.  Grouping  of  pupils:  The  data  ex-  the  43%  of  Negro  pupils  in  county  units 

emplifies  how  little  alike  in  ability  are  with    IQ's   below   75   have   educational 

the  pupils  in  a  given  grade.  This  in-  problems  altogether  different  from  the 

volves   the   question    of   grouping.    Mr.  25%  in  large  city  units  with   IQ's  of 

Bridges  recommends  some  classification  95  or  more. 

according    to    their    ability    to    learn.  Test  figures  distributed  on  the  normal 

"Grouping",  he  also  says,  "only  makes  curve  for  these  pupils  are  as  follows : 

Superior  Above      Average        Below        Dull 

White  Pupils  Average                      Average 

Large  Cities  _ 4.8  19.5            47.7            20.7              7.3 

Small  Cities  3.2  14.4            45.7             24.9             11.8 

Counties 1.6  9.4             39.8             31.3             17.9 

State  2.4  11.2             41.6             28.9             15.9 

Normal 7.0  20.0            46.0            20.0              7.0 

Negro  Pupils 

Large  Cities 1.3  3.5            30.4            37.8            27.0 

Small  Cities  .4  4.0            20.6            35.1            39.9 

Counties 1.1  3.8            19.6            32.7            42.8 

State  .-..-.: 1.1  3.7             21.5             33.7             40.0 

Normal  7.0  20.0            46.0            20.0              7.0 


Counseling  Service  Increases 

Counseling  service  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  State  during  1949-50  was 
much  greater  than  it  was  in  1947-48. 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by  Ella 
Stephens  Barrett,  State  Supervisor  of 
Occupational  Information  and  Guid- 
ance, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

This  survey  shows  that  the  562  of  the 
931  high  schools  reporting,  had  867 
counselors  including  principals  in  some 
cases.  Of  these  867  counselors  814  had 
a  scheduled  time  to  perform  counseling 
services.  Principals  numbering  231  had 
a  scheduled  time  for  counseling  and 
583  counselors  had  such  time  scheduled. 

These  numbers  may  be  compared  with 
573  persons  with  scheduled  time  for 
counseling  in  1947-48,  138  of  the  number 
being  principals  and  435  others, 


Supt.  Erwin  Endorses 
Scouting  in  Rural  Schools 

In  a  recent  letter  to  county  superin- 
tendents, Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Scouting  in  the  Schools, 
urged  the  acceptance  of  scouting  as  a 
rural  endeavor. 

"The  principles  and  purposes  of  scout- 
ing", Superintemlent  Erwin  stated, 
"supplement  the  objectives  of  4-H,  FFA, 
and  similar  rural  organization.  Scout- 
ing will  also  lend  support  to  our  new 
program  in  Camping  and  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation." 

Superintendent  Erwin  enclosed  a 
pamphlet  on-  "Scouting  in  Rural 
Schools,"  additional  copies  of  which 
may  secured  from  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y, 
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STATE  PRODUCED  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

NOW  BEING  BROADCAST 


Thirteen  programs  called  the  "Silent 
Siren"  have  been  produced  by  the  North 
Carolina  Resource-Use  Education  Com- 
mission and  seven  cooperating  State 
Agencies.  Broadcast  of  these  programs 
began  September  24  and  will  continue 
once  each  week  to  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 17. 

Each  of  the  programs,  fifteen  minutes 
in  length,  depicts  some  phase  of  the 
State's  resources.  They  have  been  pro- 
duced, according  to  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  State — what  is  now  being 
done  by  the  various  State  agencies  in 
the  use  and  development  of  these  re- 
sources and  some  of  the  problems  in 
their  further  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  programs  were  produced  by  the 
Communications  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
According  to  Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver, 
Program  Director,  transcriptions  of 
each  radio  program  have  been  made  for 
phonographs     and     are     available    for 


schools  and  clubs  at  $12  for  each  album 
of  two  programs  or  $75  for  the  set  of 
13.  They  are  available  from  the  Com- 
munications Center,  Chapel  Hill,  or  the 
Resource-Use  Education  Commission 
2G20  Hillsboro  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Cooperating  State  agencies  and  the 
titles  of  programs  produced  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture  — 
Prophesy  of  Plenty  and  No  Sale. 

2.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
— The  Silent  Siren  and  Grandchild  of 
Necessity. 

3.  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development — H  eartbeat  and  What 
Would  You  Do? 

4.  Department  of  Labor — The  House 
You  Live  In  and  800,000  years. 

5.  State  Board  of  Health— Bring  Out 
Your  Dead  and  The  Leaves  of  the  Tree. 

6.  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare— 
Your  Future — Here  Today  and  Thous- 
ands of  People. 

7.  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission— The  Shot  Worth  100  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 


State  Funds  Used  to  Pay 
75.8%  of  Plant  Items 

State  funds  are  used  to  pay  75.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
object  operation  of  plant,  according  to 
a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Superin- 
tendents of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association. 

The  results  of  this  survey,  covering 
87  of  the  172  administrative  units,  were 
presented  at  the  Annual  Conference  of 
Superintendents  held  recently  at  Mars 
Hill  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Byers  of 
Asheville. 

According  to  this  study  the  State  pays 
a  larger  percentage,  81.1%.  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  janitors'  salaries  than 
any  other  item  under  the  operation  of 
plant  object.  Lowest  percentage  paid 
from  State  funds  for  any  item  under 
this  object  was  that  of  telephones — 
40.4%.  Other  items  showed  the  follow- 
ing percentages  for  which  State  money 
was  used :  fuel  80.2% ;  water  and  elec- 
tricity 55.8%;  and  jani'tors'  supplies 
71.1%. 

This  information  had  been  previously 
presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  get  that  body  to 
increase  the  allottment  of  State  funds 
for  these  items. 


Guidance  Speech  Available 

"The  Classroom  Teacher's  Role  in 
the  Guidance  Program",  speech  made 
by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Jager,  Chief  Occupa- 
tional Information  and  Guidance  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Guid- 
ance Association  March  10,  1950,  has 
been  mimeographed  and  is  available  up- 
on request  from  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
State  Supervisor  of  Information  and 
Guidance,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh. 

Some  of  the  roles  the  teacher  plays 
in  a  guidance  program  according  to  Dr. 
Jager  are: 

1.  Understand  it. 

2.  Build  the  guidance  program. 

3.  Since  they  are  counseling  anyway, 
organize  to  get  better  results. 

4.  Make  use  of  guidance  resources. 

5.  Relate  it  to  the  student. 

6.  Relate  it  to  subject  matter. 

7.  Establish  criteria. 

8.  Make  teaching  reflect  needs  of 
both  pupil  and  community. 

"If  the  teacher  is  going  to  play  an 
adequate  role  in  it  (guidance  program), 
Dr.  Jager  said  finally,  "he  must  help 
the  school  prepare  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges, not  all  at  once,  not  through  a 
complete  change  in  all  the  courses  in 
the  school,  not  by  throwing  out  all  the 
books  at  hand,  but  by  gradual  study 
and  change." 


Mrs.  Melton  Resigns 

Mrs.  Eloise  Camp  Melton  resigned 
from  her  position  as  State  School  Li- 
brary Advisor  as  of  September  1,  1950. 
Formerly  Miss  Camp,  Mrs.  Melton  was 
married  on  August  12.  She  will  make 
her  home  at  Boone,  where  her  husband, 
J.  R.  Melton,  has  charge  of  practice 
teaching  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College. 

Mrs.  Melton  came  with  the  Depart- 
ment on  July  1,  1947,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  who  resigned 
to  go  with  the  Raleigh  Public  Schools. 
Before  coming  with  the  Department 
Mrs.  Melton  was  supervisor  of  libraries 
for  the  Kannapolis  public  schools  for 
seven  years.  She  taught  prior  to  that 
in  Greene  County,  Sanford  and  Kanna- 
polis. Mrs.  Melton  graduated  from  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College  and  received 
the  M.  A.  degree  from  Peabody  College. 

Department  Holds 
Annual  Conference 
For  Superintendents 

The  Annual  Superintendents  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Mars  Hill  on  August 
15-18.  This  is  the  Conference  sponsored 
annually  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Features  of  the  program  were  ad- 
dresses by  State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  who  spoke  of  his  recent  trip 
to  Geneva  as  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
delegation,  and  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  Exe- 
cutive Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  officers,  whose 
address  was  entitled,  "Trends  in  Ameri- 
can Education". 

Other  parts  of  the  3-day  program  in- 
cluded panels  and  discussions  by  super- 
intendents and  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
At  a  banquet  held  in  the  college  cafe- 
teria on  Thursday  evening,  those  at- 
tending heard  a  humorous  address  by 
Clifton  W.  Beckwith  of  the  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General.  Luther  Medlin, 
principal  of  the  Central  School,  Greens- 
boro, was  toastmaster  at  this  banquet. 

Around  450  superintendents,  super- 
visors, State  Department  staff  members 
and  their  wives  and  children  attended 
the  Conference.  According,  to  State 
Superintendent  Erwin,  "This  was  the 
best  meeting  that  we  have  ever  held. 
I  feel",  he  said,  "that  we  had  more 
worthwhile  matters  to  discuss  than 
ever  before,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
each  and  every  one  who  had  a  part  on 
the  program". 

Decision  as  to  next  year's  conference 
will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  Supt.  Erwin  to  fix  the  time  and 
place,  and  prepare  the  program. 
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Barker  Prepares  Report 
On  Special  Education 

"Special  Education  and  Its  General 
Implications"  is  the  title  of  a  22-page 
Report  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Special  Education 
recently  prepared  by  Felix  S.  Barker, 
Director,  Division  of  Special  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

"The  purpose  of  the  report",  accord- 
ing to  the  Foreword,  "is  to  attempt  to 
show  the  nature  and  purpose  of  Special 
Education  as  it  is  related  to  the  focus 
of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth."  The 
information  in  the  report  was  assem- 
bled from  reports  submitted  by  the  18 
of  the  35  states  having  a  supervisory 
program  of  special  education. 


Division  Issues  School 
Design  Standards 

The  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Plan- 
ning and  Surveys  has  issued  a  collection 
of  school  planning  standards  for  use 
of  architects  and  educators  in  planning 
new  schoolhouses.  The  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared by  W.  F.  Credle,  Consultant,  and 
his  associates. 

The  publication  contains  principles 
for  the  over-all  planning  of  school  build- 
ings and  for  providing  complete  lay- 
outs for  the  basic  units  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  including  ele- 
mentary classrooms,  gymnasium,  lunch- 
rooms and  homemaking  rooms.  Design 
data  are  also  provided  for  the  location 
of  furniture  and  equipment,  the  ar- 
rangement and  numerical  requirements 
of  plumbing  and  sanitary  fixtures,  seat- 
ing arrangements,  lockers,  and  shower 
rooms. 

Definite  recommendations  are  given 
for  orientation  of  buildings  for  the  best 
day  lighting,  and  suggestions  are  pro- 
vided for  roof  construction,  window 
arrangement,  and  other  practical  ele- 
ments of  modern  building  design.  The 
entire  material  is  presented  in  the 
shape  of  illustrations  consisting  of 
diagrams,  plans  and  tables.  The  func- 
tional aspects  of  each  detail  of  school 
building  plan  and  equipment  are  em- 
phasized ;  and  problems  as  special  in- 
structional activities,  pupil  require- 
ments, administrative  control,  and  flexi- 
bility for  future  changes  in  class  organ- 
ization and  teaching  method  are  strong- 
ly taken  into  account. 

The  32-page  bulletin  is  available  at 
$1.50  per  copy  from  the  Division  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning  and  Surveys, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Durham  County  Leads  In  Guidance  Program 


Durham  County  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  the  provision  of  guidance  serv- 
ices to  its  students,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  visiting  committee  which  recently 
evaluated  that  phase  of  the  county's 
educational  program. 

"As  far  as  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  determine",  the  report  of  the 
visiting  committee  reads,  "this  county 
has  progressed  farther  in  two  years  in 
the  development  of  its  guidance  serv- 
ices than  any  county  in  the  State." 

The  committee  making  the  evaluation 
consisted  of  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  J. 
Warren  Smith,  L.  H.  Jobe  and  A.  B. 
Combs  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction ;  Dr.  J.  Bryant  Kirk- 
land,  N.  C.  State  College;  Dr.  Gordan 
Ellis,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Jerry  Hester  and  Mrs.  Grace  O.  Clay- 
ton of  the  Roxboro  High  School,  Person 
County;  Arthur  Steere  and  R.  L. 
Blevins  of  the  Forsyth  County  Schools ; 
and  Beaman  W.  Kelly  of  the  Wake 
County  Schools. 

Best  features  of  the  Durham  Guid- 
ance Program  as  pointed  out  by  the 
committee   were  the   following: 

1.  An  awareness  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents  of   the   counseling   services   and 


the  school's  desire  to  help  them.  As  one 
principal  expressed  it,  "The  students 
are  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  on  their  side  and  it  has 
changed  the  whole  tone  of  the  school." 

2.  Recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  that  a  guidance  pro- 
gram requires  definite  planning  and 
organization  and  adequate  facilities. 

3.  Excellent  philosophy  and  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  most  principals 
without  which  a  guidance  program 
cannot  be  effectively  developed. 

4.  Administrative  leadership  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  program  to 
evolve  from  the  thinking  of  the  entire 
personnel  of  both  the  county  and  local 
staffs  thus  recognizing  that  the  guid- 
ance services  must  be  integrated  with 
the  total  school  program. 

5.  The  utilization  of  community 
agencies  and  resources  as  aids  in  assist- 
ing students  with  their  problems,  such 
as  local  psychological  and  psychiatric 
services,    employment    service,    etc. 

6.  Provisions  for  "counseling  quart- 
ers", a  necessary  provision  for  an  effec- 
tive counseling  program. 


Mutating  and  Developing  The  Curriculum 


Learning  from  life:  To  learn  how  to 
deal  with  pupil  offenders  in  their  own 
school  courts,  40  students  from  a 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  junior  high  school  attend 
trials  in  the  Municipal  Court  House. 

Right  to  music :  The  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  adopted  a  musical 
bill  of  rights  for  children.  The  declara- 
tion says  that  every  child  has  the  right 
to  musical  instruction  equal  to  that 
given  in  any  other  subject  offered  in 
public  schools. 

For  kite  fliers :  Now  that  spring's 
windy  days  are  here,  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools  urge  pupils  to  be  careful 
when  flying  kites.  Says  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Courter :  "Look  upon  a  kite 
that  becomes  entangled  in  a  tree  or 
wire  as  lost.  Make  no  effort  to  rescue 
it.  No  kite  is  worth  an  injury  to  your- 
self." 

Report  on  Freshmen :  "Freshmen  Col- 
lege students  are  growing  increasingly 
illiterate,"  said  Ernest  Colwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago  last 
month. 

"Amherst  College  has  the  most  re- 
markable misspellers  I  have  ever  en- 
countered,"  reported   John   Erskine  in 


1903  referring  to  the  Freshmen  he 
taught  at  that  time. 

Tycoons  of  tomorrow;  Boys  and  girls 
are  joining  Future  Business  Leaders 
Clubs  at  a  fast  rate.  During  the  past 
year  membership  in  the  clubs  rose  by 
33  per  cent  to  a  total  of  10,000. 

For  history  teachers;  The  phrase  "Of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,"  immortalized  by  Lincoln,  was 
originated  by  Daniel  Webster,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Reports. 

Variety;  School  guidance  workers 
are  known  by  as  many  as  53  different 
titles.  The  most  common :  "Counselor." 
The  longest:  "Director  of  Guidance, 
Placement  and  Student  Personnel 
Services." 

Laugh;  The  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  released  a  biblio- 
graphy of  funny  stories  for  grades  1 
through  6  in  response  to  requests  from 
teachers  who  say  that  their  children 
frequently  ask  for  a  funny  story.  More 
than  a  year  ago  the  New  York  State 
Department  also  prepared  a  biblio- 
graphy of  humor  for  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Edpress  Newsletter,  April 
1,  1950. 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 
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Board  Adopts  Rules  Governing  Insurance        Promotions  Are  Better 


Rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Division  of  Insurance 
were  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  a  meeting  held  September 
7.  The  Insurance  Division  was  author- 
ized by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949. 

Rules  adopted  by  the  Board  are  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  Standard  North  Carolina 
Fire  Insurance  form  be  adopted,  amend- 
ed as  necessary  for  the  Division  of 
Insurance. 

2.  That  a  standard  school  form  be 
adopted. 

3.  That  the  Fire  and  Lightning  cover- 
age and  the  Extended  Coverage  be 
separated  with  the  Extended  Coverage 
optional.  (The  Extended  Coverage  En- 
dorsement covers  windstorm,  hail,  ex- 
plosion, riot,  riot  attending  a  strike, 
civil  commotion,  aircraft,  vehicles,  and 
smoke). 

4.  That  Extended  Coverage  Endorse- 
ment will  provide  the  same  protection 
as  the  standard  extended  coverage  en- 
dorsement used  by  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, plus  boiler  explosion  protection. 


The    boiler    explosion    will    not    cover 
personal  injury. 

5.  The  policy  will  be  issued  on  an 
annual  basis. 

6.  The  Division  of  Insurance  will 
maintain  an  inspection  and  engineering 
service  to  safeguard  the  children  in 
the  public  schools,  of  the  participating 
units,  from  death  and  injury  from  school 
fires  or  explosions  and  to  protect  said 
school  properties  from  loss. 

7.  The  Fire  and  Lightning  and  Ex- 
tended Coverage  rates  to  be  charged 
will  not  exceed  90  per  cent  of  the 
rates  in  effect,  for  schools,  prior  to 
May  31,  1948. 

8.  Losses  will  be  adjusted  by  the 
Division  of  Insurance  and  the  local 
Board  of  Education.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment, appraisers  will  be  appointed  as 
set  forth  in  the  policy  and  law. 

9.  The  present  fair  values  of  build- 
ings be  determined  by  the  local  Boards 
of  Education  as  set  forth  in  the  law. 

10.  Building  in  course  of  construction 
can  be  insured  if  the  building  contract 
calls  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
carry  the  insurance. 


30  Schools  Offer  Courses 
In  Diversified  Occupations 

Thirty  schools  of  the  State  provide 
courses  in  diversified  occupations,  ac- 
cording to  a  summary  of  the  work  for 
1949-50  made  recently  by  George  W. 
Coggin,  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education. 

These  schools  enrolled  1,039  students 
and  employed  44  instructors  or  coordi- 
nators— 34  for  790  white  students  and 
ten  for  249  Negroes.  Greensboro  with 
four  instructors,  3  white  and  1  Negro, 
had  the  largest  number ;  Asheville, 
Charlotte,  Raleigh  and  Wilmington  had 
three  instructors  each,  2  white  and  1 
Negro ;  Concord  and  Wilson  each  had 
2  instructors,  1  white  and  1  Negro.  The 
following  schools  had  1  instructor  of 
diversified  occupations :  Albemarle, 
Bragtown,  Elkin,  Fayetteville.  Gastonia, 
Graham,  Hendersonville.  Hickory,  High 
Point,  Kannapolis,  Laurinburg,  Mebane, 
Rocky  Mount,  Roxboro,  Sanford,  Spruce 
Pine,  Statesville,  Tarboro  and  Thomas- 
ville  for  white  students;  and  Durham, 
Goldsboro  and  Kinston  for  Negroes. 

Diversified  occupations  are  usually 
trade  courses  offered  in  the  school  and 
a  local  industry  is  used  as  a  laboratory 
where  practical  training  is  received. 
Students  are  paid  for  this  on-the-job 
training. 

Trades  taught  range  alphabetically 
from  airplane  mechanics  to  window  dis- 
play. 


State  Aids  Units  Conduct 
Mental  Health  Workshops 

The  School-Health  Coordinating  Serv- 
ice, joint  agency  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  cooperates  with 
local  school  and  health  authorities  in 
planning  and  executing  mental  health 
workshops. 

This  fall  in-service  education  pro- 
grams concerning  mental  health  will 
be  held  in  Laurinburg,  Fort  Bragg, 
Johnston  County  and  Wayne  County. 
Rutherford  County  is  planning  a  similar 
program  as  a  continuation  of  a  work- 
shop which  was  held  last  year. 


Occupational  Source  Material 

A  Bibliography  of  free  and  inexpen- 
sive occupational  pamphlet  material  has 
been  issued  by  the  Guidance  Services 
section  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education.  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Bibliography  contains  248  sources 
of  materials  on  148  occupations  ranging 
alphabetically  from  Accounting,  Actors, 
Actresses,  etc.  to  Veterinarians  and 
Watchmakers.  A  copy  of  the  11-page 
mimeographed  pamphlet  may  be  obtain- 
ed free  from  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
Supervisor  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Percentage  of  promotions  of  school 
children  were  much  better  in  1948-49 
than  in  1942-43  it  is  learned  from  H.  C. 
West,  Statistician,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  West  has  made  comparison  of 
the  record  for  the  two  years  both  on  a 
racial  basis  and  on  whether  in  the 
elementary  or  high  school  grades.  There 
was  a  slightly  greater  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  promotions  in  Negro 
elementary  schools,  he  states — from 
76.98%  in  1942-43  to  84.91%  in  1948-49. 
Percentage  of  promotions  among  white 
elementary  schools  during  the  same 
period  increased  from  86.59%  to 
92.73%. 

In  the  high  schools  percentage  of 
increase  in  promotions  was  also  greater 
for  Negroes— from  81.17%  to  88.92%. 
Promotions  of  white  students  enrolled 
in  high  schools  increased  from  89.35% 
to  93.07%. 

It  will  be  noted,  Mr.  West  points  out, 
even  though  the  percentage  increase  in 
promotions  was  greater  for  Negroes 
during  this  period,  that  percentage  of 
promotions  in  1948-49  among  white  stu- 
dents was  still  some  greater  than  it 
was  for  Negroes. 


Barker  Issues  Regulations 
On  Special  Education 

Recommendations  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  education  of  handicapped 
were  recently  prepared  by  Felix  S. 
Barker,  Director,  Division  of  Special 
Education,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

This  10-page  mimeograph  bulletin  in- 
cludes a  definition  of  the  term  "handi- 
capped," application  of  the  law,  alloca- 
tion of  teachers,  class  size,  curriculum, 
requirements  for  teachers,  regulations 
concerning  selection  of  handicapped 
children,  the  law  and  other  information 
concerning  the  administration  of  the 
program  of  special  education  in  the 
State.  A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Barker. 


Veterans  Auxiliary 
Announces  Essay  Contest 

The  ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  announces  its  16th 
Annual  National  High  School  Essay 
Contest.  Schools  or  students  wishing 
detailed  information  may  apply  to 
Essay  Contest  chairmen  of  local  units 
or  write  to  National  Headquarters, 
Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  406  West  34th  Street, 
Kansas  City  2,  Missouri. 
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Buncombe  and  Asheville 
Units  Provide  Students 
Accident  Policies 

Accident  insurance  policies  have  been 
provided  for  all  students  in  the  Bun- 
combe County  and  Asheville  city  admin- 
istrative units  at  the  cost  of  the  dollar 
a  year  per  student. 

The  policy  protects  students  during: 

1.  Travel  to  or  from  school  within 
one  hour  before  or  after  the  regular 
school  day. 

2.  The  entire  school  day. 

3.  School  sponsored  activities  other 
than  social,  including  travel. 

4.  Athletic  activities,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  interscholastic  football,  in 
scheduled  practice  sessions  or  inter- 
scholastic competition. 

Maximum  accident  benefits  under  the 
plan  include:  $1,000  for  doctor's  bills, 
hospital  bills  or  professional  nurse's 
services.  $100  for  dental  bills.  $1,000 
for  accidental  death.  $7,500  for  loss  of 
both  hands,  both  feet,  both  eyes,  or  one 
eye  and  either  one  hand  or  foot.  $500 
for  the  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot  or 
one  eye. 

Dr.  Fink  Prepares  Mental 
Health  Handbook 

Dr.  R.  M.  Fink  of  the  School-Health 
Coordinating  Service  has  prepared  a 
looseleaf  handbook  for  mental  health 
in  the  schools.  This  handbook,  "Develop- 
ing Emotional  Maturity",  was  distri- 
buted to  supervisors  at  their  State  con- 
ferences. Those  who  did  not  receive 
copies  may  request  single  copies  by 
writing  to  Dr.  Fink. 

This  handbook  contains  specific  sug- 
gestions for  in-service  education  with 
teachers.  It  includes  sections  on  Human 
Relations  Films.  Human  Relations  in 
the  Classroom,  Bibliographical  Sugges- 
tions, Creative  Activities,  and  Role- 
Playing. 

If  this  experimental  service  proves 
to  be  useful  to  supervisors,  Dr.  Fink 
states,  additional  bulletins  will  be 
issued. 

Patrol  Will  Inspect 
Buses  Once  a  Month 

School  buses  will  be  inspected  by  the 
Highway  Patrol  once  each  month,  it 
was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Highway  and  the  Division 
of  Transportation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Both  superintendents  and  all  school 
bus  mechanics  have  been-  notified  of  this 
schedule  and  urged  to  cooperate  with 
the  Patrol  in  every  way  to  expedite 
such  inspections. 


Coronet  Announces  Release 
Of  Guidance  Films 

Maintaining  its  leadership  in  the 
production  of  motion  pictures  for  guid- 
ance use,  Coronet  Films  recently  an- 
nounced the  release  of  four  new  16mm 
sound  films  in  this  study  area  in  addi- 
tion to  two  other  important  educational 
film  subjects.  Am  I  Trustworthy?,  De- 
veloping Imagination,  The  Fun  of  Be- 
ing Thoughtful,  and  What  Makes  a 
Good  Party?  are  the  guidance  films  and 
they  are  expected  to  find  wide  usage  in 
schools,  churches  and  in  counseling. 
Wise  Buying  for  business  education 
and  home  economics,  and  English 
Influences  in  the  United,  States  for 
social  studies  are  the  other  two  fine 
teaching  materials  prepared  this 
month. 

Testing  Conferences  Held 

Five  testing  conferences  were  held 
during  September  at  five  central  points 
in  the  State  —  Asheville.  Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem,  Durham  and  Goldsboro. 

These  conferences  were  sponsored  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in-  order  to  give  some  assistance  to 
supervisors  and  others  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  conduct- 
ing testing  programs  in  the  various  ad- 
ministrative units.  They  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  Bixler  of  the  Atlanta 
Schools  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
World  Book  Company. 


New  Publications  to  Appear 

Three  new  publications  are  soon  to 
appear  from  the  press,  it  is  announced 
by  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publications. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
They  are  Mathematics.  Food  Service, 
and  a  reprint  on  Language  Arts. 

A  fourth  publication,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, will  soon  be  sent  to  the  printer 
and  should  be  available  early  next 
year,  Mr.  Jobe  stated. 

When  these  publications  have  been 
delivered  to  the  State  Department,  the 
superintendents  will  be  notified  in  order 
that  they  may  place  orders.  The  price 
will  be  indicated  so  that  others  may 
purchase  copies  direct  from  the  State 
office. 


Teachers  May  Get 
Social  Studies  Material 

Teachers  of  social  studies  and  other 
subjects  may  receive  free  on  request 
the  "Road  Maps  of  Industry"  distri- 
buted by  the  Division  of  Education, 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
L'47  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
These  maps  are  weekly  charts  that  deal 
with  current  developments  throughout 
the  broad  field  of  economics  and  are 
based  upon  the  latest  available  statis- 
tics. Many  teachers  in  North  Carolina 
have  been  using  this  teaching  aid  and 
find  it  helpful. 


A  Boy 


After  a  male  baby  has  grown  out  of 
long  clothes  and  triangles  and  has 
acquired  pants,  freckles,  and  so  much 
dirt  that  relatives  do  not  dare  to  kiss 
it  between  meals,  it  becomes  a  boy. 

A  BOY  is  Nature's  answer  to  that 
false  belief  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  perpetual  motion. 

A  BOY  can  swim  like  a  fish,  run  like 
a  deer,  climb  like  a  squirrel,  balk  like 
a  mule,  bellow  like  a  bull,  or  act  like  a 
jackass,  according  to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

He  is  a  piece  of  skin  stretched  over 
an  appetite.  A  noise  covered  with 
smudges.  He  is  called  a  tornado  because 
he  comes  at  unexpected  times,  hits  the 
most  unexpected  places,  and  leaves 
everything  a  wreck  behind  him.  He  is 
a  growing  animal  with  superlative 
promise  .  .  .  one  to  be  fed,  watered, 
kept  warm,  a  joy  forever,  a  periodic 
nuisance,  the  problem  of  our  times  and 
the  hope  of  our  nation. 

Every  BOY  is  evidence  that  God  is 
not  yet  discouraged  about  man. 


Were  it  not  for  BOYS  the  newspapers 
would  go  unread  and  a  thousand  pic- 
ture shows  would  go  bankrupt.  BOYS 
are  useful  running  errands.  A  BOY 
can  easily  do  the  family  errands  with 
the  aid  of  five  or  six  adults.  The  zest 
with  which  a  boy  does  an  errand  is 
equalled  only  by  the  speed  of  a  turtle 
on  a  July  day. 

The  BOY  is  a  natural  spectator.  He 
watches  parades,  fires,  fights,  ball 
games,  automobiles,  boats,  and  airplanes 
with  equal  fervor  but  he  will  not  watch 
a  clock.  The  man  who  invents  a  clock 
that  will  stand  on  its  head  and  sing  a 
song  when  it  strikes  will  win  the 
undying  gratitude  of  millions  of  fami- 
lies whose  boys  are  forever  coming  to 
lunch  about  dinner  time. 

BOYS  faithfully  imitate  their  dads 
despite  all  efforts  to  teach  them  good 
manners. 

A  BOY,  if  not  washed  too  often,  if 
kept  in  a  cool  place  and  a  quiet  place 
after  each  accident,  will  survive  broken 
bones,  hornets,  swimming  holes,  fights 
and  nine  helpings  of  apple  pie. 
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Dr.  Cocking  Swats 
Teacher  Malpractices 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Cocking,  editor  of  the 
School  Executive,  recently  pointed  out 
a  number  of  "indefensible  malprac- 
tices" of  teachers.  They  are : 

1.  Teaching  through  practices  of  ridi- 
cule, sarcasm,  or  degrading  an  individ- 
ual. 

2.  Making  a  difference  in  treatment 
of  parents  and  their  families  because 
of  false  and  faked  social-economic  dis- 
tinctions. 

3.  Herding  children  through  the  toilet 
room  at  a  stated  hour  and  denying 
access  for  nature's  action  at  any  other 
lime. 

4.  Paying  little  or  no  attention-  to 
the   comfort  of   seating   arrangements. 

5.  Allowing  bullies  to  usurp  all  or 
most  of  the  play  space. 

6.  Going  to  class  day  in  and  day  out 
with  little  or  no  preparation,  relying 
only  upon  long-past  teacher-training 
days. 

Fayetteville  Issues 
1950-51  Guide 

The  1950-51  Guide  of  the  Fayetteville 
City  Schools  has  been  issued  in  mimeo- 
graphed form— 44  pages. 

It  includes  a  lot  of  important  infor- 
mation and  a  number  of  pertinent 
poems  for  the  inspiration  and  education 
of  teachers.  Among  these  are  the  im- 
portant Foreword  from  Superintendent 
Horace  Sisk  in  which  the  responsibility 
of  the  schools  in  caring  for  more  than 
5,000  boys  and  girls  is  pointed  out. 
Other  parts  are  the  Calendar,  Our 
Objectives,  Teacher-Pupil  Relationships, 
Public  Relation-,  Teacher-Administra- 
tion Relationships,  Our  Professional 
Aims  and  Objectives,  Character  Educa- 
tion, Classroom  Suggestions,  Our  House- 
keeping, Sign  Boards  (Regulations), 
In-Service  Training,  Code  of  Ethics, 
and  other  items  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  teachers. 

Talmadge  Pledges 
More  for  Schools 

Gov.  Herman-  Talmadge,  Georgia, 
while  campaigning  for  a  renomination, 
which  he  won,  stressed  education  in 
Georgia. 

He  said :  "We  are  going  to  put  the 
Minimum  Foundation  Program  into 
effect  in  this  next  school  term,  and  we 
are  going  to  finance  it."  The  program 
provides  more  money  to  counties  for 
transportation  of  pupils,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  schoolhouses,  and  assures 
a  minimum  salary  of  $2,400  a  year  for 
degree  holding  teachers. 


UN  Day,  October  24 

United  Nations  Day  will  be  observ- 
ed throughout  the  world  on  October 
24,  the  day  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  signed  in  San-  Francisco 
in  1945. 

Every  school  can  share  in  this 
observance  through  special  programs 
and  class  discussions  highlighting 
world  peace  and  international  under- 
standing. Appropriate  are  special  as- 
sembly programs,  talks,  pageants, 
study  groups,  debates,  and  a  number 
of  other  class  projects. 
Now  more  than  ever  before  the 
forces  of  peace  need  to  be  strengthen- 
ed and  reaffirmed.  United  Nations 
Day  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
World  Peace. 

Department  Adds  Supervisor 
For  Negro  Elementary  Schools 

Daisy  Ruby  Walker,  Supervisor  of 
Instruction  for  the  Negro  schools,  Bur- 
lington, has  been  added  to  the  Division 
of  Negro  Education  as  Supervisor  of 
Elementary  Schools,  it  is  announced  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Clyde  A.  Erwin.  Miss  Walker  will 
be  associated  with  Mrs.  Minnie  L. 
Woodson  in  the  supervision  of  the  Negro 
elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

Miss  Walker,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
attended  Virginia  State  College  and 
Hampton  Institute,  receiving  the  B.  S. 
and  M.  A.  degrees  from  the  latter- 
named  institution.  She  did  further 
work  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  She  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  before  going  with  the  Burling- 
ton city  schools,  where  she  served  for 
the  past  two  years  as  Supervisor  of 
Instruction. 

Three  New  Superintendents 

Three  superintendents  were  elected 
last  month  to  fill  out  unexpired  terms  of 
persons  who  resigned. 

Thomas  H.  Whitley,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Morven  administrative 
unit  in  Anson  County,  was  elected  to 
the  superintendency  of  Caswell  County 
replacing  Holland  McSwain.  McSwain 
resigned  as  of  September  1  to  go  with 
Flora  McDonald  College  as  business 
manager. 

W.  T.  Bird  was  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Whitley  at  Morven. 

William  W.  Peek,  principal  of  the 
Marshall  school  irt  Madison  County  last 
year,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mrs.  Edna 
G.  Rhodes,  who  resigned  after  her 
marriage. 


Miss  Dennis  Announces 
Appointment  of  Supervisor 

The  appointment  of  Louise  Swann 
as  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics  Education  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Catherine  Dennis,  State 
Supervisor. 

Miss  Swann  has  been  assigned  to  the 
western  area  of  the  State  and  will  have 
offices  in  Asheville. 

Miss  Swann  is  a  native  of  Kentucky. 
She  was  supervising  teacher  at  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville, 
for  five  years  prior  to  going  to  Virginia 
as  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics  in  that  state. 

Lunch  Program  Has 
New  Staff  Members 

Three  new  staff  members  have  been 
added  to  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
according  to  School  Lunch  News,  mime- 
ographed bulletin  from  the  State  office. 
They  are  Mrs.  Iris  B.  Baker  of  Halls- 
boro,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Blue  of  Raleigh 
and  Mrs.  Anne  R.  Maxey  of  Guilford. 

These  new  employees  will  work  in 
the  supervisory  field,  replacing  Miss 
Rosa  Lee  Armstrong,  Miss  Martha  Bar- 
rett, and  Mrs.  Elsie  McCormick,  who 
resigned  to  accept  employment  else- 
where. 

32  Units  Have  Supervisors 
For  School  Lunch  Program 

Thirty-two  of  the  172  administrative 
units  have  supervisors  for  their  school 
lunch  programs,  according  to  records 
in  the  State  office,  8  counties  and  24 
cities. 

They  are  as  follows :  county — Bun- 
combe, Catawba,  Durham,  Forsyth, 
Graham,  Haywood,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Rowan  ;  city — Burlington,  Washington, 
Glen  Alpine,  Newton-Conover,  Murphy, 
Lexington,  Thomasville,  Durham,  Tar- 
boro,  Winston-Salem,  Gastonia,  Greens- 
boro, Canton,  Hendersonville.  States- 
ville,  Sanford,  Kinston,  Lincolnton, 
Charlotte,  Asheboro,  Leaksville,  Salis- 
bury, Mount  Airy,  and  Raleigh. 

Units  that  have  supervisors,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State 
Supervisor,  have  a  better  program  in 
the  main — more  economically  operated, 
smoother  operation,  better  meals,  and 
better  participation. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Teachers,  Teacher  Contract; 
Notice  of  Re-election;  Right 
To  Thereafter  Rescind  Before 
End  of  School  Year 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  I  have  you 
your  letter  of  May  3rd  enclosing  to  me 

copy  of  a  letter  to  you  from as 

to  the  right  of  the  School  Committee 
to  reject  a  teacher  without  assigning 
cause  therefor  after  the  teacher  has 
been  elected  and  notified  as  required 
by  law. 

In  an  opinion  heretofore  written  by 

this  office  in  a  letter  to under 

date  of  April  21.  1950,  a  copy  of  whi'ch 
was  sent  to  you,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  aftelr  a  principal  or 
teacher  has  been  elected  or  notified  of 
election  as  required  by  G.  S.  115-359 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
Committee  could  not  thereafter  recon- 
sider its  action  and  notify  the  teacher 
or  principal  of  rejection  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statute.  G.  S.  115-359, 
although  this  was  done  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  The  only  way 
the  teacher  could  be  removed  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  G.  S.  115-143 
upon  notice  being  given  and  sufficient 
cause  shown. — Attorney  General,  May 
5,  1950. 


Teacher  Contracts ; 
Termination 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  I  have  your 
letter  of  April  20th  in  which  you  submit 
to  me  two  questions,  the  first  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"1.  Continuing  contracts  of  teachers: 
In  the  event  that  a  district  committee, 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
votes  to  discontinue  the  contract  of 
a  teacher  on  the  grounds  that  such 
action  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
school,  is  this  action  by  the  committee 
subject  to  the  approval  of  either  the 
County  Superintendent  or  the  County 
Board  of  Education"? 

G.  S.  115-359  provides  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  section  as  follows: 

"In  the  event  a  teacher  is  rejected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
such  rejection  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  govern- 
ing authorities  of  the  administrative 
unit  in  which  said  teacher  is  employed". 

The  "governing  authorities"  referred 
to  in  this  section  means  in  the  case  of 
a  county  administrative  unit,  the  county 


board  of  education,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  city  administrative  unit,  the  city 
board  of  school  trustees.  As  you  will 
observe,  the  Statute  does  not  require 
the  approval  of  the  County  School 
Superintendent  or  the  County  Board  of 
Education  of  the  rejection  of  teachers 
or  principals.  Tour  second  question  is 
as  follows : 

"2.  Let  us  assume  that  the  district 
committee  has  been  appointed  as  pre- 
scribed by  law  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  and  said  committee  has 
qualified  by  subscribing  to  the  required 
oath.  The  district  committee  then  con- 
tinues the  contract  of  a  principal  or 
teacher  for  the  coming  school  year.  Is 
this  action  of  the  committee  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent and /or  the  Board  of  Education? 
In  such  a  situation  as  this,  if  the 
principal  or  teacher  had  been  notified 
by  the  district  committee  that  his  or 
her  contract  had  been  continued  for 
the  coming  year,  could  the  district 
committee  at  a  later  meeting  reverse  its 
former  stand  and  terminate  the  con- 
tract of  the  principal  or  teacher"? 

The  contract  of  a  teacher  or  principal 
can  be  terminated  only  by  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  G.  S.  115-359 
which  requires  that  notice  be  given  to 
the  teacher  or  principal  by  registered 
letter  of  his  or  her  rejection  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  school  term.  No  action 
by  the  County  Superintendent  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  the  continuation 
of  a  contract  of  a  teacher  or  principal. 

You  inquire  if  a  district  committee 
has  voted  to  continue  a  contract  with  a 
teacher  or  principal  who  had  been 
notified  of  the  action,  could  a  district 
committee  at  a  later  meeting  reverse 
its  former  stand  and  terminate  the 
contract. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  could  termi- 
nate the  contract  after  having  acted  on 
the  renewal  or  continuation  of  it  and 
after  notification  had  been  given  to  the 
teacher  or  principal.  I  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  show  cause  for  removal 
of  a  teacher  or  principal  after  this 
action  had  been  taken.  I  assume  the 
action  referred  to  was  the  action  taken 
at  the  proper  time  of  the  continuation 
of  a  contract  of  a  teacher  or  principal 
for  the  succeeding  year. — Attorney  Gen- 
eral, April  21,  1950. 


Federal  Distraint  Powers: 
State  Salaries  Levied  on  by 
The  Federal  Government; 
Immunity  of  State  Salaries 
From  Levy  for  Federal  Taxes 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  I  have  your 
letter  of  May  3,  1950,  enclosing  an  in- 
quiry from  Mr in  which  you 

request  an  opinion  from  this  office 
regarding  a  levy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  taxes  on  salaries  paid  to 
county  and  State  employees.  The  en- 
closure states  that  a  levy  was  served 
upon  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of 

County  for  a  teacher's  unpaid  federal 
taxes,  and  that  in  compliance  with  this 
levy  the  teacher's  salary  has  been  with- 
held for  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
question  raised  is  whether  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  authority  to  make 
a  valid  levy  upon  the  salaries  of  county 
or  State  employees. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  the 
power  under  the  present  Internal  Rev- 
enue Laws  to  seize,  distrain  or  levy 
on  the  salaries  of  employees  of  a 
state  or  county  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  or  county.  In  1943  a  federal 
levy  was  attempted  upon  the  salary 
of  an  employee  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  at  that  time  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania rendered  an  opinion  that  such 
salary  was  immune  from  such  a  levy, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue apparently  acquiesced  in  this 
opinion.  This  opinion  was  in  line  with 
a  directive  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Unit  dated  June  1928,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  seizing  accrued  salaries 
and  wages  due  to  employees  should  not 
be  extended  to  include  salaries  paid  by 
a  state  or  municipality.  The  salaries 
in  question  were  for  a  proprietary,  as 
opposed  to  a  governmental,  function  and 
it  was  implied  that  in  no  event  would 
the  Federal  Government  have  power  to 
seize  salaries  paid  by  the  Government 
in  their  public  functions,  whether  ac- 
crued or  to  be  earned  in  the  future. 
I.  T.  2405,  VIM  CB  72 ;  CCH  Standard 
Federal  Tax  Reporter,  Paragraph 
1765.1325. 

In  the  absence  of  express  provision 
to  the  contrary,   no  sovereign   govern- 
ment will  be  deemed  to  be  included  in 
the  provisions   of  statutes   prescribing 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 


(N.C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1945) 
In  order  to  facilitate  an  integrative 
attack  upon  the  problem  of  conser- 
vation and  wise  use  of  North  Caro- 
lina's natural,  human,  and  social 
resources,  Governor  Cherry  has  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  mo're  than  30 
agencies  which  are  interested  in  this 
problem. 

Dr.  Everett  H.  Ellinvvood,  Health 
Officer  for  Green  County  for  the  past 
four  years,  was  appointed  on  Septem- 
ber 1  as  Co-ordinator  of  the  School- 
Health  Co-ordinating  Service,  a  divi- 
sion representing  the  State  Depart- 
mant  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  to  succeed  Dr. 
W.  P.  Jacocks,  who  has  retired  after 
having  served  as  Co-ordinator  since 
October,  1942. 

Medical  examinations  were  given  to 
12,342  Negro  school  children  in  the 
19  counties  visited  by  the  staff  of  the 
School-Health  Co-ordinating  Service 
during  the  six  years  that  this  organ- 
ization, supported  jointly  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  has  been 
at  work. 

More  than  four  billion  dollars  were 
provided  for  educational  purposes 
under  various  Federal  laws  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
1944. 

"A  Yearbook  for  Teachers  and 
principals",  the  first  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished from  Person  County,  has  been 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


10  Years  Ago 

(N.C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1940) 
Randolph  Benton,  who  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  principal  of 
the  Wake  Forest  High  School,  was 
recently  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Superintendent  John  C.  Lock- 
hart,  who  resigned  as  of  October  1  to 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the 
Mecklenburg  County  unit. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Rose  of  the 
Greenville  City  administrative  unit 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  State 
Textbook  Commission  by  Governor 
Hoey  to  succeed  Mr.  L.  B.  Price, 
Hendersonville,  resigned. 

Dr.  Owen  H.  Browne,  head  of  the 
science  department  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Normal  School,  was  elected 
acting  superintendent  of  that  insti- 
tution for  the  ensuing  school  year. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
Anniversary 

Friday,  October  27,  will  be  the 
ninety-second  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Schools 
may  find  it  possible  to  hold  special 
exercises  in  celebration  of  this  occa- 
sion. Material  and  suggestions  may 
be  secured  from  the  Women's  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
28  East  20th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

The  Attorney  General  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
who  may  be  made  garnishees.  Accord- 
ingly, as  a  general  rule,  garnishment 
powers  can  reach  neither  the  Federal 
Government  nor  a  state,  nor  a  terri- 
tory. Tin's  exemption  is  sustained  by 
considerations  of  public  policy.  38  C.J.S. 
GARNISHMENT,  Section  43.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  general  statement  of  the 
rule,  in  the  absence  of  statute  otherwise 
providing,  the  compensation  or  salaries 
of  public  officials  and  employees  is  not 
subject  to  garnishment,  whether  such 
compensation  is  still  unearned  or  has 
been  earned  but  is  not  presently  payable 
or  is  presently  payable. 

Recent  developments  in  federal  tax- 
ing powers  have  caused  some  authori- 
ties to  question  the  immunity  of  state 
salaries  from  seizure  for  federal  taxes, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  any  such 
change  from  previous  practice  must  be 
effected  by  a  thorough  test  in  the  courts 
rather  than  by  an  opinion  from  this 
office. 

In  any  event,  whatever  may  be  the 
final  determination  as  to  the  seizure 
of  accrued  salaries  due  and  owing  to 
State  employees,  there  can  be  no 
question  under  the  present  Federal 
Court  decisions  that  salaries  earned 
after  the  notice  of  lien  and  levy  are 
not  subject  to  such  a  levy.  U.  S.  v. 
LONG  ISLAND  DRUG  COMPANY,  115 
Fed.  2d,  983  (CCA  2d,  1940).  The  fed- 
eral seizure  procedures  apply  only  to 
debts  already  owed  to  the  delinquent 
taxpayer  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
not  to  moneys  which  will  become  due 
the  taxpayer  for  services  which  he  will 
render  after  the  notice  of  seizure.  From 
this  lack  of  any  true  garnishment 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  from  the  inter-govern- 
mental immunity  between  two  co-exist- 
ing sovereignties,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  should  not 
be  withheld  under  a  federal  distraint 
proceeding    for    taxes    due. — Attorney 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Burlington.  Burlington  high 
school's  2,500  capacity  auditorium  is 
going  to  have  an  organ  that  will  be 
ona  of  the  largest  in  the  south,  ac- 
cording to  information  released  today 
by  city  school  officials.  Burlington — 
Times-News,  August  17. 

Wake.  When  teachers  in  Wake 
County  schools  counted  noses  during 
the  first  three  days  of  the  19  50-51 
school  year,  an  increase  of  69  4  pupils 
was  noted  over  last  year,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  Randolph  Benton  re- 
ported yesterday. — Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  September  14. 

Rowan.  A  course  in  aviation  will 
be  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
Rowan  County  high  schools  next 
year,  it  was  announced  today  by 
Superintendent  C.  C.  Erwin. — Salis- 
bury Post,  September  14. 

Harnett.  Construction  has  been 
started  at  Erwin  on  a  new  $110,000 
Negro  school  building  which  will 
make  possible  the  consolidation  of 
five  small  Negro  schools  now  being 
operated  in  the  county.  Dunn  Dis- 
patch, September  13. 

Durham.  L.  Stacy  Weaver,  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  said  this 
morning  that  the  new  Club  Boulevard 
school  probably  will  be  opened  for 
classes  "in  two  or  three  weeks". — 
Durham  Sun,  September  11. 

Asheboro.  Asheboro  High  school's 
approximately  685  students  are  at- 
tending school  for  the  first  time  this 
year  in  a  building  of  their  own — a 
three-story  tan  brick  and  steel  struc- 
ture described  as  one  of  the  most 
modern,  in  design  and  equipment,  in 
this  section  of  the  nation. — Greens- 
boro News,  September  10. 

Wilson.  Education's  place  in  the 
national  emergency  was  clearly  out- 
lined by  J.  E.  Miller,  administrative 
assistant  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  the  fifth  annual 
Kiwanis  Ladies'  Night  Banquet,  held 
Tuesday  evening.  —  Wilson  Times, 
September  13. 

Harnett.  The  report  rendered  last 
week  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Davis  on  Dunn's 
Bible  teaching  program  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  citizens 
of  the  Dunn  school  district  and 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  Chris- 
tian people. — Editorial  in  the  Dunn 
Dispatch,  September  11. 
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PEOPLE  VOTE  $92,347,000  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

A  total  of  $92,347,000  has  been  voted 
in  bonds  for  scbool  buildings  by  the 
people  of  Nortb  Carolina  within  the 
past  two  years,  according  to  a  recent 
tabulation  by  John  L.  Cameron,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Plan- 
ning and  Surveys,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

This  sum  plus  the  $25,000,000  appro- 
priated from  the  General  Fund  for 
public  school  buildings  makes  a  grand 
total  of  $117,347,000  for  the  school 
building  program  now  underway  in  the 
State,  Mr.  Cameron  stated.  Of  the 
$92,347,000  voted  by  the  people, 
$25,000,000  was  voted  State-wide.  This 
amount,  provided  by  State  bonds,  has 
been  added  to  the  $25,000,000  granted 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  is  now 
in  process  of  being  approved  by  pro- 
jects on  the  basis  of  school  membership 
for  the  improvement  of  the  school 
building  situation  throughout  the  State. 
Approximately  half  of  the  $50,000,000 
has  already  been  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Favorable  vote  authorizing  the  is- 
suance   of    bonds    totaling    $67,347,000 

tor  school  buildings  within  the  past  l^ZlT*  ^oT'T  "  J*£  2V°ted 
two  years  has  been  recorded  in  the  ^T'  i^iSfL  J™^  $  ^  ** 
following  46  units  :  COUnty  and  S200'000  for  Cllnton  in  1945- 

^Issued  $650,000  just  prior  to  the  time 
when  this  amount  was  issued. 

They  Went  West 

"Go  West"  was  evidently  the  watch- 
word of  thousands  during  the  past 
decade,  judged  by  preliminary  census 
figures  on  the  growth  of  population  in 
the  various  states  from  1940  to  1950. 

The  populations  of  California,  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  each  increased  more 
than  40  per  cent  during  this  decade. 
Only  Florida  in  the  rest  of  the  nation 
came  in  this  group.  States  with  in- 
creases of  population  of  from  20  to  40 
per  cent  were  Washington,  Oregon. 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Michigan,  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

North  Carolina's  population  increased 
from  3,572,000  to  4,035,000.  a  percentage 
of  13.0,  preliminary  figures  show. 


Macon  __ 

....      914,000 

....  8,624,000 

Mitchell _ 

....      300,000 

Moore  (Aberdeen) 

...      375,000 

135,000 

....  1,250,000 

Orange 

....  1,000,000 

Pasquotank  

....      800,000 

Person  

....      491,000 

Pitt    

....      475,000 

Greenville _. 

....      250,000 

Asheboro 

....      450,000 

Richmond 

....  1,750,000 

....  3,000,000 

Rockingham  

....  3,100,000 

Rowan 

63,000 

Sampson 

(Roseboro)3  . 

90,000 

Stanly  _ 

....      470,000 

Stokes 

--        47.000 

Surry4  

....      600,000 

Wake  

....  4,250,000 

Washington   

....     100,000 

Wayne 

....      749,000 

Wilson 

....  1,212,000 

Yadkin    

....      480,000 

Total 

..$67,347,000 

$2,900,000 

Beaufort  

800,000 

Buncombe 

.....  5,500,000 

Burke 

281,000 

Cabarrus 

....  2,337,000 

Caldwelli   

.....      600.000 

Caswell 

12,000 

Catawba  

.....  3,750,000 

400,000 

Cleveland  

1,500,000 

Columbus2    

.....      685,000 

Davidson    

.      3,500,000 

Davie 

.....      800.000 

Durham 

.....  3,000,000 

Forsyth  

5.000,000 

3,000,000 

Gates  (Sunbury  .. 

75,000 

Granville    

350,000 

Henderson  

.....      800,000 

Jackson 

.....      450,000 

Lee 

--      632,000 

State  Paid  $2,483 
to  Average  Teacher 

The  average  teacher  of  the  State  has 
already  been  paid  an  annual  salary 
of  $2,483  for  the  1949-50  term,  it  is 
shown  by  a  calculation  made  in  the 
Controller's  office  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  is  $248  more  than 
the  average  paid  from  State  funds  in 
1948-49  after  the  General  Assembly 
provided  for  the  increase  in  salaries 
of  all  State  employees  including  teach- 
ers for  that  year. 

When  the  increase  in  salaries  of 
teachers  holding  Grades  G,  A  and  B 
certificates  as  recently  authorized  by 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  20^  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1949  is  paid,  the  teachers 
will  have  received  an  average  annual 
salary  of  almost  $2,800  applicable  to 
the  school  year  1949-50.  The  increase, 
therefore,  of  1949-50  over  1948-49  in 
the  average  teacher's  salary  will  be 
some  more  than  $500. 

Principals  were  paid  an  average  of 
$4,079  from  State  funds  during  1949-50. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $331  over  the 
amount  paid  principals  in  1948-49. 

Supervisors  were  paid  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $3,050  from  State 
funds  in  1949-50  no  State  funds  were 
used  for  this  purpose  in  1948-49. 

Superintendents  received  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $5,886  in  1949-50  from 
State  funds,  this  being  $239  greater 
than  what  they  received  from  this 
source  in  1948-49. 
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jjjACH  day  as  we  look  at  our  public  school  program  we  can  find  many 
areas  of  advancement  in  which  we  can  rightfully  take  pride.  We  have 
made  remarkable  progress  in  improving  the  physical  features  of  our  school 
plants ;  they  are  becoming  increasingly  modern  in  architectural  design  and 
in  those  appointments  which  are  conducive  to  learning.  We  can  also  cite 
with  satisfaction  our  stride  in  providing  and  improving  our  system  of  school 
transportation.  With  the  exception  of  our  continued  concern  over  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  white  elementary  teachers,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  quality  of  training  among  our  teachers  and  administrators.  All  of  these 
factors,  however,  exist  as  a  means  of  facilitating  good  teaching  and  effec- 
tive learning.  These  two  basic  processes  in  education — teaching  and  learn- 
ing— are  closely  identified  with  a  curriculum  which  envisions  all  those 
experiences  for  the  growth  and  development  of  boys  and  girls. 

We  have  made  progress  in  adjusting  and  adapting  our  curriculum  to 
both  the  permanent  and  the  changing  needs  of  youth.  If,  however,  there 
is  any  one  area  of  our  school  program  which  daily  needs  appraisal  and 
evaluation,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  curriculum  experience. 

I  have  recently  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Allan  S.  Hurlburt 
as  Director  of  Educational  Surveys.  In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  recent 
Education  Commission  Study  it  has  seemed  desirable  that  Dr.  Hurlburt 
direct  some  of  his  efforts  to  an  analysis  of  our  school  curriculum.  Accord- 
ingly, a  Curriculum-Guidance  Committee  has  been  named  to  (1)  determine 
the  basis  for  curriculum  revision  in  the  elementary  schools,  (2)  to  de- 
termine how  the  high  school  curriculum  can  be  modified  to  meet  more  satis- 
factorily the  needs  of  pupils  not  planning  to  enter  college,  and  (3)  to  de- 
termine the  extent  and  types  of  guidance  services  needed  by  youth  in  the 
public  schools.  Specifically,  the  committee  will  seek  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these:  (1)  In  order  that  pupils  can  see  at  first  hand  the  relation- 
ships between  their  school  work  and  life,  what  community  resources  and 
community  problems  can  be  used  as  curriculum  enrichment  and  as  labora- 
tory experiences?  (2)  What  curricular  offerings  and  guidance  services  will 
serve  to  attract  youth  into  further  education  and  cut  down  the  high  per 
cent  of  youth  dropping  out  of  school  before  completion  of  high  school? 

These  are  problems  and  questions  which  deserve  the  interest  and  best 
thinking  of  our  people.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  lend  your  support 
to  this  study  and  thereby  contribute  to  an  enriched  program  of  experiences 
for  the  youth  of  our  State. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


I 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 


N  1948-49  an  average  of  58,814  of  the 
828,219  children  in  average  daily  membership 
were  absent  from  school  every  day  of  the  180- 
day  school  term.  This  is  a  total  of  10,586,520 
pupil  days. 

There  were  during  the  same  year  a  total  of 
42,892  "drop-outs",  pupils  who  enrolled  but 
later  left  school  for  one  cause  or  another.  As- 
suming absences  at  half  the  term  for  these  chil- 
dren, they  lost  a  total  of  3,860,280  pupil-days. 

Analyzing  the  figures  further  we  find  that 
49,558  of  the  58,814  pupils  absent  each  day 
were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools,  46,236 
of  the  number  were  in  county  units  (largely 
rural),  and  35,779  were  white.  These  figures 
indicate,  therefore,  that  the  problem  is  largely 
in  the  elementary  field,  among  the  group  of 
children  that  come  within  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance ages;  that  it  is  largely  rural  (county 
units) ;  and  that  it  is  not  racial,  although  in 
proportion  to  the  census  more  absences  are 
made  by  Negroes  than  whites. 

Other  evidence  before  us  indicates  that  girls 
attend  school  better  than  boys,  that  city  chil- 
dren attend  better  than  rural,  and  that  white 
children  attend  better  than  Negroes.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  seven  per  cent  overall  loss  in 
school  opportunities  caused  merely  by  absences 
of  pupils  on  the  roll  indicates  that  here  is  a 
point  at  which  the  schools  are  not  functioning. 
This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  State  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  North  Carolina 
has  had  a  compulsory  attendance  law  since 
1913,  when  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  12  were  required  (?)  to  attend  school.  At 
present,  the  law  applies  to  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16. 

There  has  been  no  adequate  machinery  for 
enforcing  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
law,  however.  Perhaps  a  better  approach  to  the 
question  would  not  be  "enforcing",  but  rath- 
er by  visits  and  investigations  and  working 
with  those  responsible  and  with  cooperating 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  remove  the  causes  of 
non-attendance.  Specially  trained  persons  to  do 
this  work  should  be  employed.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  has  recognized  the  need  in  this 
field  and  in  so  doing  has  included  in  its  request 


BUS  PURCHASES 

1  HE  State  Board  of  Education  has  request- 
ed an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  pur- 
chasing school  buses  for  the  purchasing  of  all 
original  buses.  Heretofore,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  the  State  has  paid  only  for  the  replace- 
ment of  wornout  buses.  Any  number  above 
that  which  a  county  operates  and  which  may 
be  needed  on  account  of  increased  population 
or  consolidation  of  schools  must  be  bought  at 
the  expense  of  the  local  unit. 

With  proper  administrative  controls  the  pur- 
chase of  all  original  buses  is  an  expenditure  of 
school  funds  that  might  well  be  assumed  by 
the  State.  The  State  now  exercises  general  con- 
trol over  the  selection  of  school  sites  in  the  ap- 
proval of  State  funds  for  the  construction  of 
school  buildings.  An  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  original  buses  would  permit  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  school  buildings  with  a  view 
of  the  purchase  of  such  new  buses  that  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  consolidations. 
Thus,  the  total  school  situation  could  be  con- 
sidered when  a  new  venture  is  being  under- 
taken, and  there  would  be  no  case  where  a  new 
building  would  be  erected  with  inadequate 
transportation  facilities  to  serve  the  children 
within  the  attendance  area. 

Another  reason  why  the  State  might  well 
assume  the  financial  responsibility  of  purchas- 
ing additional  buses  would  be  to  relieve  the 
overcrowding  on  buses  now  being  operated. 
C.  C.  Brown,  Director  of  Transportation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  has  stated  that 
there's  an  average  of  10  per  cent  overload  on 
each  school  bus.  In  order  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  to  provide  safer  transportation  for 
those  pupils  who  ride  the  buses.,  additional 
buses  are  needed.  This  need  will  never  be  met, 
however,  under  the  present  method  of  school 
bus  purchasing.  The  State  should  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  school  bus  system. 

to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  the  annu- 
al sum  of  $354,000  for  the  salaries  and  travel 
of  attendance  workers.  For  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  by  a  more  effective  program  of 
school  attendance  this  appropriation  should  be 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1951. 


TOTAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  EXCEED  $100  MILLION 


Total  budget  requests  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  for  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  ensuing  biennium  exceeds  $100 
million  annually. 

Based  on  a  teacher  salary  schedule  of 
$22—3.100  for  grade  A  teachers  and 
needed  increases  for  other  items,  the 
budget  request  for  the  Nine  Months 
School  Fund  is  set  at  $95,897,119  for 
1951-52  and  at  $98,736,829  for  1952-53. 
The  appropriation  for  the  school  year 
1950-51  is  $83,520,899.  The  increase, 
therefore,  of  the  request  over  the  1950- 

51  appropriation  is  $12,376,220  for  1951- 

52  and  $15,215,930  for  1952-53.  This 
increase  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion any  payment  to  those  teachers 
benefitting  under  Section  20  \  of  the 
Appropriation  Act,  the  total  amount 
of  which  is  estimated  to  be  around 
$7,200,000.  These  payments  are  sched- 
uled to  be  made  next  month  to  the 
teachers  employed  in  1949-50.  Salaries 
of  other  teachers  and  principals  would 
be  approximately  $1,735,000. 


The  remaining  portion  of  the  increase 
requested  for  the  first  year  of  the 
biennium  is  made  up  of  the  following 


Inventory  clerks $ 

163,620 

Attendance  officers  

424,800 

Additional  teachers  

289,579 

Instructional    supplies   

11,504 

130,260 

Clerical  assistance  

606,550 

519,200 

335,000 

Increase  water,  light,  power 

230.000 

Increase  janitoral  supplies 

133,000 

Increase  in  telephones  

16,000 

Bus  drivers  

83,700 

191,165 

73,365 

Increase  in  repair  parts  .... 

145,060 

Increase  in  tires  and  tubes  .. 

65.377 

School  libraries  

23,995 

Total  $ 

3,442,175 

Total  requests  including  the  Nine 
Months  School  Fund  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 


Appropriated 
1950-51 

Nine  Months  School  Fund $83,520,899 

Purchase  of  school  buses  2,215.000 

State  Board  of  Education  (Adm.)        179,984 

Purchase  of  free   textbooks   900,000 

Vocational    education    2,476,364 

Rehabilitation    maintenance    20,000 

School  plant  construction   (Adm.) 


Requested 


1951-52 

$  95  897,119 

3,520,650 

209,184 

1.462,770 

2,916.291 

25  000 

39.962 


1952-53 

98,736.829 

3,325,000 

203,909 

1,482,390 

3,099,748 

30,000 

54,495 


Total    $89,312,247       $104,070,976       $106,932,371 


Workshop  Prepares 
Health  Booklets 

A  number  of  health  booklets  were 
prepared  by  the  1950  Health  Education 
Workshop,  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  School- 
Health  Coordinating  Service,  joint 
agency  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Booklets  prepared  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Physical  Education  and  Commun- 
ity Recreation,  Mental  Health,  School 
Sanitation,  Communicable  and  Non- 
Communicable  Diseases,  Nutrition, 
Wholesome  Life  Relationship,  and  a 
general  booklet  entitled  1950  Health 
Education  Workshop.  Copies  of  these 
booklets  are  available  from  Charles 
E.  Spencer,  Director,  School-Health  Co- 
ordinating Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  staff  of  eight  persons,  13  consul- 
tants and  31  participants  of  teachers, 
principals,  supervisors,  physical  educa- 
tion supervisors,  public  health  nurses, 
and  health  coordinators  made  up  the 
1950  Workshop. 


League  Publishes  Booklet  on 
Using  Current  Materials 

Who  should  select  current  materials 
used  in  schools?  By  what  criteria? 
How  can  the  use  of  current  materials 
be  more  effective  in  classrooms?  How 
can  schools  procure  current  materials 
while  they  are  still  current? 

These  and  other  questions  are 
answered  in  a  new  pamphlet  USING 
CURRENT  MATERIALS  just  publish- 
ed by  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  League. 
This  32-page  booklet  contains  sections 
on  (1)  An  analysis  of  various  sources 
and  purposes  of  current  materials;  (2) 
Criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting  current 
materials  for  school  use;  (3)  Proced- 
ures for  procurement,  distribution,  and 
using  of  materials  in  schools;  (4) 
Teaching  techniques  for  better  use  of 
current  materials  in  the  classroom;  (5) 
How  to  develop  a  school  policy  to  secure 
the  most  effective  use  of  current  materi- 
als. It  may  be  secured,  free  of  charge, 
from  Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  400 
South  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


Lambeth  is  State 
Chairman  AASA 

Supt.  M.  T.  Lambeth,  Statesville,  is 
State  Chairman  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators,  a 
department  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Persons  who  have  not  en- 
rolled in  the  AASA  for  1951  should 
send  their  membership  dues  to  Mr. 
Lambeth  as  soon  as  possible. 

Congress  Amends 
Social  Security  Act 

On  August  28  President  Truman 
signed  the  1950  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  recently  passed  by 
Congress  extending  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  to  new  groups  of 
workers. 

Public  school  teachers  are  excluded 
from  coverage  under  this  law.  Public 
school  workers,  however,  can  still  be 
covered  if  the  State  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  accept  coverage  for  State 
employees  and  employees  of  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State.  Employees 
already  covered  by  an  existing  retire- 
ment system  are  excluded,  however. 

Employees  of  nonprofit  schools,  col- 
leges, and  institutions  also  have  the 
privilege  of  accepting  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance.  But  this  protection 
is  not  automatically  extended  to  these 
employees.  Beginning  January,  1951, 
employees  of  nonprofit  organizations 
may  become  eligible  for  Government 
insurance  protection  if  (1)  the  employ- 
ing organization  files  a  certificate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  elect- 
ing to  assume  its  share  of  the  social 
security  tax;  and  if  (2)  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  employees  of  that  organi- 
zation express,  by  signing  the  certifi- 
cate, their  wish  to  have  social  security 
coverage. 

Only  those  who  signed  the  statement 
or  certificate,  plus  all  new  employees 
hired  by  the  organization  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  certificate,  will 
then  be  covered  by  social  security. 

Employees  who  will  begin  to  take 
part  in  this  system  will  pay  \\  per 
cent  of  their  salary  beginning  1951 
through  1953.  In  1954  their  contribu- 
tion will  rise  to  2  per  cent.  Those  earn- 
ing an  average  of  $200  a  month  will 
receive,  when  they  retire  at  the  age 
of  65,  a  monthly  check  of  $65.  Those 
earning  an  average  of  $300  a  month  will 
receive  a  monthly  check  of  $80  on 
retirement.  Additional  benefits,  amount- 
ing to  about  half  of  the  pay  check  going 
to  the  retired  worker,  will  also  be 
sent  to  his  wife  when  she  reaches  65. 
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DEFERMENT  REGULATIONS  ARE 

SENT  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Regulations  governing  deferment  of 
draftees  for  the  armed  forces  person- 
nel were  sent  recently  to  county  and 
city  superintendents  by  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  Clyde 
A.  Erwin. 

"We  are  currently  very  much  con- 
cerned regarding  our  teachers  and  other 
critical  personnel  in  education  who 
are  of  military  age",  Superintendent 
Erwin  stated.  "Nothing  can  be  done 
for  reserve  officers",  he  said,  "until, 
and  unless,  the  individual  has  received 
orders  to  report  for  active  duty.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  we  be  ready 
to  act  promptly  and  decisively  should 
such  orders  be  received.  Action  should 
be  taken  immediately  to  secure  defer- 
ment from  the  local  draft  board  for 
those  subject  to  the  draft. 

"In  promulgating  the  application  of 
an  employee  who  is  a  reserve  officer, 
and  who  is  ordered  as  an  individual, 
the  letter  should  be  addressed  to :  Chief 
North  Carolina  Military  District, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  This  letter 
should  be  written  by  the  Superintendent 
and  forwarded  to  my  office.  We  will 
prepare  a  suitable  endorsement  and 
expedite  delivery  to  the  proper  person 
at  the  Military  District  Headquarters 
here. 

"For  those  officers  who  are  ordered 
as  part  of  an  organized  unit,  the  Super- 
intendent's letter  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Chief  North  Carolina  Military 
District  through  the  officer's  immediate 
commanding  officer.  The  person  being 
ordered  to  active  duty  will  always 
know  who  this  is.  A  supporting  letter 
from  this  office  will  be  forwarded  upon 
request". 

Branches  of   the   armed   services   to 
which   letters  of  deferment  should   be 
sent  are  as  follows: 
Army 

Chief  North  Carolina  Military  Dis- 
trict, Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Air  Force 

Commanding  Officer 

Robins  Air  Force  Base 

Georgia 
Marines 

Sixth  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
District 

441  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta  3,  Georgia 
Navy 

The  Commandant 

Sixth  Naval  District 

Charleston  Naval  Base 

Naval  Base,  South  Carolina 
Draftees 

Local  Draft  Board 


State  PTA  Membership  Gains 

Parent-Teacher  associations  in  North 
Carolina  attained  an  all-time  member- 
ship high  last  year.  The  gains  pushed 
her  back  up  to  eighth  place  in  the 
nation.  For  1949-50  the  State  Congress 
reached  200,093,  which  was  an  increase 
of  10.901  memberships  over  the  pre- 
vious year  when  the  membership  was 
189,192.  At  that  time  North  Carolina 
ranked  ninth  in  the  nation. 

The  following  figures  for  the  last 
decade  will  show  how  North  Carolina 
has  gained  in  memberships  as  well  as 
in  the  organization  of  local  units. 

Local  National 
Membership    Units     Rating 


Year 

1939-40  73,713 

1940-41  77,826 

1941-42  85,011 

1942-43  85.476 

194344  99.729 

1944-45  112  255 

1945-46  135,046 

1946-47  157,993 

1947-48  174,368 

1948-49  189.192 

1949-50  200,093 

The  seven  states  exceeding  North 
Carolina  last  year  in  membership  were 
California,  Ohio,  Illinois.  Texas,  Penn- 
sylvania, Now  York  and  New  Jersey. — 
North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Bulle- 
tin. 


701 

9th 

731 

9th 

734 

9th 

661 

9th 

664 

9th 

682 

9th 

725 

8th 

774 

8th 

781 

8th 

821 

9th 

911 

8th 

Regulations  Governing 
Deferment  of  Draftees 

1,622.9  Clans  II-A:  Registrant  De- 
ferred Because  of  Civilian  Occupation 
(Except  Agriculture).  In  Class  II-A 
shall  be  placed  any  registrant  whose 
employment  in  industry,  or  other  occu- 
pation or  employment  or  whose  con- 
tinued service  in  an  office  (other  than 
an  office  described  in  section  1622.17) 
under  the  United  States,  or  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  whose  activity  in  study, 
research,  or  medical,  scientific,  or  other 
endeavors  is  found  to  be  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  interest. 

1622.10  Necessary  Employment  De- 
fined.—  (a)  A  registrant's  employment 
in  industry  or  other  occupation,  service 
in  office,  or  activity  in  study,  research, 
or  medical,  scientific,  or  other  endeav- 
ors shall  be  considered  to  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest  only  when 
all  of  the  following  conditions  exist : 

(1)  The  registrant  is,  or  but  for  a 
seasonal  or  temporary  interruption 
would  be,  engaged  in  such  activity; 

(2)  The  registrant  cannot  be  re- 
placed because  of  a  shortage  of  persons 
with  his  qualifications  or  skill  in  such 
activity;  and 

(3)  The  removal  of  the  registrant 
would  cause  a  material  loss  of  effec- 
tiveness in  such  activity. 

(b)  The  President  may.  from  time  to 
time,  (1)  designate  special  categories 
of  occupation,  employment,  or  activity 
essential  to  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  interest;  and  (2)  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  deferment  of  indi- 
vidual registrants  engaged  in  such 
occupations,  employments,  or  activities. 


COLONEL  UPTON  ADVISES  LOCAL  BOARDS 
ON  TEACHER  DEFERMENT  FOR  SERVICES 

Circular  Letter  No.  102,  dated  September  25,  1950,  from  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Upton,  State  Director  of  Selective  Service,  to  all  local  draft  boards,  concerns  the 
deferment  of  teachers  for  service  with  the  armed  forces. 

Serious  and  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  requests  for  occupational 
deferment  of  qualified  teachers,  Col.  Upton  states.  The  complete  letter  follows: 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  brought  to  our  attention 
certain  facts  concerning  the  supply  and  demand  of  school  teachers  which  we 
feel  should  be  made  available  to  all  local  boards.  A  number  of  counties  have 
had  difficulty  in  filling  teacher  vacancies  and  in  some  instances,  have 
not  been  able  to  fill  positions  allocated  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  He  also  advised  us 
that  for  sometime  there  has  existed  a  shortage  of  male  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system.  In  view  of  these  thoughts,  we  recommend  that  when  a  request 
is  made  for  the  occupational  deferment  of  a  school  teacher,  you  should  inquire 
as  to  the  efforts  of  the  school  board  in  filling  its  vacancies  and  the  results 
obtained ;  also  whether  or  not  there  are  any  allocated  positions  which  have  not 
been  filled.  Each  individual  case  should  be  carefully  considered  and  the  regis- 
trant classified  on  the  basis  of  the  information  made  available  to  the  local 
board. 

2.  Studies  made  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  results  of  surveys  made  through  county  superintendents  of  schools 
have  definitely  established  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  science  and 
mathematics  teachers.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  annual  supply  and 
demand  for  teachers  of  these  two  subjects  are  about  the  same.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  local  board  should  give  serious  consideration  to  requests  for 
occupational  deferment  of  qualified  teachers  of  these  subjects, 


NOVEMBER,  NINETEEN  HUNPRED  FIFTY 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TAKE  40.4  PER  CENT  OF  STATE 
FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  1949-50 


Highways  37.4%; 
Institutions,   Departments, 
Etc.,  21.3%;  Agriculture, 
.7%;  Debt  Service,  .2% 

The  public  schools  spent  40.4  per 
cent  of  State  funds  expended  during 
1949-50,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
statements  on  the  condition  of  the 
three  State  funds — Agriculture,  High- 
way and  General — issued  by  the  Bud- 
get Bureau. 

Expenditures  from  the  General  Fund 
were  61.7  per  cent  of  the  total;  high- 
way expenditures  represented  37.4  per 
cent  of  the  total ;  and  agriculture,  .7 
of  one  per  cent.  Educational,  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  depart- 
ments, courts.  State  aid,  etc.,  took  21.3 
per  cent  of  the  61.7  per  cent  from  the 
General  Fund  after  deducting  40.4 
per  cent  for  the  public  schools  and 
.2  of  one  per  cent  for  debt  service. 

Total  expenditure  from  all  sources, 
the  Budget  Bureau  statements  show, 
amounted  to  $215,488,410— $1,531,116 
from  the  Agricultural  Fund,  $80,502,737 
from    the    Highway    Fund,     and 


$133,454,557  from  the  General  Fund. 
The  total  expenditure  for  public  schools 
amounting  to  $87,126,297  came  from 
the  General  Fund. 

An  analysis  of  the  General  Fund 
alone  shows  that  the  public  schools 
received  65.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure  from  this  fund.  This  is 
slightly  less  than  the  proportion  re- 
ceived the  year  before  when  the  public 
schools  took  67.3  per  cent  of  all  ex- 
penditures from  this  fund. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  (I) 
a  summary  of  three  State  funds  as  to 
availability,  expenditures  and  balances 
for  the  past  five  fiscal  years;  (II)  the 
condition  of  the  General  Fund — avail- 
ability, expenditures  and  balance — by 
objects  for  these  five  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  income  of  the  General  Fund 
is  realized  from  income,  sales  and 
franchise  taxes.  All  of  these  sources 
of  income,  as  well  as  license  taxes  and 
insurance,    show    increasing    trends. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  1949-50. 
it  is  noted,  was  $132,837,931.  This 
amount  plus  the  balance  carried  for- 
ward made  a  grand  total  availability  of 
$147,371,551.  A  net  balance  of 
$13,260,163  remained  in  this  fund  on 
June  30.  1950. 


Driver  Education  Given 
in  109  High  Schools 

Courses  in  driver  education  were 
offered  last  year  in  109  of  the  State's 
965  public  high  schools,  according  to 
John  C.  Noe,  Advisor  in  Safety  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

This  was  20  more  than  the  number 
of  schools  offering  such  courses  in 
1948-49  and  51  more  than  in  1947-48, 
Mr.  Noe  said.  North  Carolina's  progress 
in  driver  education,  he  said  further, 
compares  favorably  with  that  made  by 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Another  evidence  of  progress  in  the 
teaching  of  driver  education,  Mr.  Noe 
pointed  out,  is  the  number  of  teachers 
trained  for  this  purpose.  In  1948  only 
22  teachers  were  trained  for  this  work ; 
in  1949  the  number  was  67 ;  and  95 
in  1950. 

During  the  1948-49  school  year  a 
State-wide  curriculum  study  for  the 
development  of  teacher  materials  and 
practices  was  begun.  This  study  was 
directed  toward  having  school  personnel 
locate  their  local  accident  problems  and 
develop  an  instructional  program  to 
meet  their  local  needs.  An  outcome  of 
this  study  has  been  a  tentative  safety 
education  bulletin  which  was  tried  out 
in  a  number  of  schools  last  year.  After 
its  use  again  this  year,  it  will  be  put 
in  final  shape  and  furnished  of  all 
teachers. 


I.        AVAILABILITY  OF  AND  EXPENDITURES  FROM  ALL  STATE  FUNDS 

1945-46  1946-47  1947-48  1948-49 

A.  AG  R I C  U  LTU  RE  FUND  : 

Credit  Balance,  July  1    $        792.905  $        902.781  $        940.175  $        805,639 

Total  Revenues  833.962  910,908  892.881  969,956 

Availability  ...                    1,626,867  1,813.689  1,833,056  1,775,595 

Expenditures     ..                                                   724,086  873,514  1.027,417  1,114,241 

Balance.  June  30  902.781  940,175  S05.639  661,354 

B.  HIGHWAY  FUND: 

Credit  Balance,  July  1*   .  ..                       $25,735,050  $50,821,491  $40,917,562  $38,832,467 

Motor  Vehicle  Revenue  ....                             ..     44.175,032  53,359.869  57,481,379  62,804,087 

Other   Revenue   3,005  5.395  18  695  12,632 

Federal  Aid 11 459,610  11,376.902  11.020,720  527,265 

Availability   ....                                      102,453.898  115,563,657  109.438.356  102,176,451 

Expenditures    ...                                         .     51,632,407  74.646,095  70.605,889  85,201,540 

Balance.   June  30   ...                               ..     50,821,491  40  917,562  38,832.467  16.974,911 

('.     GENERAL  FUND: 

Credit  Balance,  July  1*  $  25,735,050  $  50.149,170  $  42,543,718  $  80,171,555 

♦Includes  Reserve  for  Permanent  Appropri- 
ations Liquidated  (2.173,452)  (456,232)  (77,923) 

Revenue  90,453.171  119,996,404  129,568.152  140,843.645 

Availability  116,188,221  170,145  574  172.111,870  221,015,200 

Expenditures  .......    68  212,503  77,125.832  92,018.238  109,401,589 

Balance.  June  30  47,975,718  93  019,742  80.093,632  111,613,611 

Less  Permanent  Improvement  Fund  ..  50,932,256 97,827,734 

Unencumbered  Balance  42.087,486  80,093,632  13.785,877 

Less  Postwar  Reserve  Fund  20,537,701  30,076.056  **30,418,417  151,858 

Net  Balance,  June  30  27,438,017  12,011,430  49,675,215  13.937.735 

GRAND  TOTALS  : 

Availability   ...                  $220,268,986  $287,522,920  $283,383,282  $324,967,246 

Expenditures 120,568.996  152,645.441  163,651,544  195,717,370 

Balancet 99.699,990  83,945,223  119,731,738  129.249,876 


$        661,354 

1,186,409 

1,847,763 

1.531,116 

316,147 

$  16,974,911 
73,158,772 
12.870 
10,176,628 
100  323,181 
80,502,737 
19,820,444 


$  14,533,620 

(595,885) 
132,837,931 
147,371,551 
133,454,557 
13,916,994 
***656,831 
13,260,163 

"l3~26(U63 

$249,542,495 

215.488,410 

34,054,085 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  AND  EXPENDITURES  PROM  THE  GENERAL  FP 

1947-48 


1945-46 


A.     AVAILABILITY : 

Total  Credit  Balance.  July 

REVENUES : 

Inheritance  Taxes  

Licenses  

Franchise  Taxes  _ 

Income  Taxes  

Sales  Taxes  

Beverage  Taxes  

Gift   Taxes   

Intangible  Taxes  

Freight   Cars 

Insurance 

Miscellaneous 

Nontax  Revenue  


1*  :.$  25,735,050 


1.702,176 

2,674,110 

8,471,074 

37.903,173 

26,554,843 

6.834,704 

106,991 

S09,222 

48  421 

2,881,401 

3,630 

2  463,426 


TOTAL  REVENUE  $  90 

TOTAL  AVAILABILITY*  ..  $116. 

EXPENDITURES : 

OTHER  THAN  SCHOOLS: 

General  Assembly $ 

Judicial 

Executive  &  Administrative  4, 

Educational  Institutions 5 

Charitable  &  Correctional  Institutions      5. 

State  Aid  and  Obligations  5 

Pensions    


453,171 

188,221 


12,648 

459,237 
088,195 
026,480 
580,511 
389,068 
364,898 


TOTAL 
Less  Credit 


.$  20.921,037 
18,839 


NET  EXPENDITURES  OTHER  THAN 

SCHOOLS  ._ $  20,902.198 

Public  Schools  47,158,447 

Debt  Service  151,858 


TOTAL   EXPENDITURES 
Permanent   Improvements   


$  68.212,503 


TOTAL  $  68,212,503 

C.     BALANCE  ON  HAND  JUNE  30 $  47,975,718 

Including  Postwar  Reserve  Fund,  and  Aid 

for  School  Plants  in  1948-49 20,537,701 


NET  CREDIT  BALANCE $  27,438,017 


1946-47 

$  50,149,170 

2.016,972 

3,460  048 

9,094,680 

54,491,054 

35,481.753 

7.900,638 

123,179 

920,215 

44,702 

3,471.024 

4,742 

2,987,397 

$119,996,404 
$170,145,574 


$  242.S30 
481.428 
4.456,967 
5  789,046 
5,571,745 
5,501.235 
203.793 

$  22,337,050 


$  22  337.050 

54.788  382 

400 

$  77,125,832 
50,932,256 

$128,058,088 
$  42,087,480 


$  12,011,430 


$  42,543.718 

1,719,878 

3,944,444 

10.053,970 

59,583,846 

39,333,608 

6.471,703 

143.904 

591.572 

37,408 

4,320.410 

4.955 

3,362,454 

$129,568,152 
$172,111,870 


$    34,195 

499  440 
5,893,906 
6,846,680 
7,485,872 
8,325,628 

277,415 

$  29,363.136 


$  29,383,136 
62,655,102 


$  92,018.238 


$  02.018.23N 
$  80,093  632 


$  49.675  215 
Liquidated. 


ND  BY  OBJECTS 
1948-49 

$  80.171.555 

2,088,277 

4,314,575 

11,526,159 

65,524.030 

40.649,401 

6,862,276 

374,728 

616.842 

39.008 

4,861,651 

6  291 

3,980,407 


$140  843.645 
$221,015,200 


$  304  316 
606,259 
7,046,281 
9.174  488 
8.628,489 
9.768.869 
256,810 

$  35,785,512 
56.000 


$  35,729,512 
73,672,077 

— 151,858 


$109,249,731 
72.827,734 


$182,077,465 
$  38.937,735 


$  13,937,735 


$  14,533,620 

2,087,003 

4,558,909 

12,225,763 

54,411,465 

41,847,570 

6.507,736 

123,659 

683,440 

36,456 

5,307,581 

18.425 

5,029,924 

$132,837,931 
$147,371,551 


$  39,238 
725,316 
9,693.042 
11,802.597 
10,321,074 
12917.722 
328,520 

$  45,827.509 
36 


$  45,827,473 

87,126,297 

500,787 

$133,454,557 


$133,454,557 
$  13,916,994 


'056.831 


$  13,260,163 


♦Including  Postwar  Reserve  Fund  and  Reserve  for  Permanent  Appropriations 
**Debt  Service  Credit. 
♦♦♦Transferred  to'  1950-51. 

tlncludes  Postwar  Reserve  Fund  ami  Permanent  Improvement  Funds,  Aid  for  School  Plants  in  1948-49,  and  transfer  to  1950- 
51  in  1949-50. 


State  Gets  $2,834,138 
for  School  Lunch  Program 

North  Carolina  will  receive  $2,834,138 
this  school  year  from  Federal  funds 
for  its  School  Lunch  Program,  it  is 
announced  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Under  the  appropriation  act.  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  trim 
the  appropriation  for  school  lunches 
if  he  thinks  it  advisable  on  account 
of  defense  spending.  President  Truman 
has  stated,  however,  that  he  will  allow 
the  department  to  spend  the  full 
$83,500,000  appropriated.  The  law  re- 
quires that  each  dollar  of  federal  funds 
spent  by  the  states  must  be  matched 
by  $1.50  from  sources  within  the 
States. 


Coronet  Releases 
Christmas  Film 

Release  of  the  16mm  motion  picture 
version  of  the  modern  Christmas  classic 
The  Littlest  Angel,  was  announced  re- 
cently by  Coronet  Films.  In  this  anima- 
tion adaptation  of  Charles  Tazewell's 
best-selling  book,  church  and  school 
leaders  will  find  the  ideal  subject  for 
holiday  programs  and  for  elementary 
level  language  art  classes  all  through 
the  year. 

Along  with  The  Littlest  Angel  in  this 
month's  release  program  are  five  other 
new  16mm  sound  films:  Why  We  Re- 
spect the  Law;  How  Honest  Are  You; 
Your  Friend;  the  Doctor:  Developing 
Your  Character;  and  Art  and  Life  in 
Italy. 


New  Jersey  Court 
Approves  Bible  Reading 

New  Jersey  teachers,  by  law,  read 
five  Bible  verses  each  day.  To  a  recent 
challenge  of  this  law  the  State  Supreme 
Court  replied : 

"We  consider  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, because  of  its  antiquity,  its 
contents,  and  its  wide  acceptance,  is 
not  a  sectarian  book  when  read  with- 
out comment. 

"It  is  accepted  by  three  great  relig- 
ions .  .  .  The  Contention  that  one  re- 
ligion is  preferred  above  another  is 
vague  and  intangible  ;  no  religous  group 
is  a  party  to  the  cause ;  no  person  or 
sect  is  charging  his  or  its  beliefs  are 
prejudices". — Scholastic  Teacher,  Nov- 
ember, 1950. 


NOVEMBER,   NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 
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SPEECH  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET  IN  NEW  YORK 


The  Mid-Century  Conference  of  the 
Speech  Association  of  America  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotels  Commodore  and 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  City,  December 
27-30,  1950. 

This  year's  Conference  will  feature 
addresses  by  speakers  representing  the 
American  government,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  many  national  and  inter- 
national organizations.  Well-known  au- 
thorities and  specialists  from  educa- 
tional institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  take  part  in  demonstra- 
tions and  discussions  that  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  administrators, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers of  many  subjects  at  all  educational 
levels. 

The  Speech  Association  of  America, 
a  department  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  a  constituent  member 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
is  meeting  jointly  this  year  with  the 
American  Educational  Theatre  Asso- 
ciation, the  Committee  on  Debate  Ma- 
terials of  the  National  University  Ex- 
tension Association,  and  the  National 
Thespian  Society.  Joint  meetings  have 
been  planned  with  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Communication,  the 
National  Discussion  Foundation,  the 
American  Forensic  Association,  the 
New  York  Society  for  General  Seman- 
tics, and  the  American  Dialect  Society. 

Eight  general  sessions  and  more  than 
a  hundred  sectional  meetings  covering 
all  of  the  areas  of  the  field  of  speech 


Communications  Commission 
Will  Recommend  Expanded 
Audio-Visual  Program 

A  program  for  expanding  and  coordi- 
nating the  audio-visual  education  pro- 
gram in  the  State's  public  schools  and 
colleges  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$593,400  will  be  placed  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  1951  by  the  North 
Carolina  Communications  Study  Com- 
mission. 

This  Commission  was  created  by  the 
Legislation  of  1949  "to  survey,  study, 
and  appraise  the  need  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  an  over-all  plan  in  the  use  of 
all  methods  of  communication  at  all 
levels  of  education  in  North  Carolina" 
and  "to  submit  a  biennial  report  of  its 
activities  to  the  Governor  and  the 
General   Assembly". 

The  proposed  program  would  be  set 
up  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  a  special  11-man  ad- 
visory committee  to  be  named  by  the 
Governor  to  help  administer  it.  This 
recommended  appropriation  is  based 
on  a  75  cents  per  student  ratio. 


will  feature  such  prominent  leaders  in 
the  field  of  education  as  Earl  J.  Mc- 
Grath,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  will  discuss  the  doc- 
toral degree  in  speech,  and  Willard  E. 
Givens,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  who 
will  talk  on  the  subject  of  "The  Teach- 
er of  Speech  ami  American  Education". 

Whatever  one's  special  interest  in 
the  field  of  speech,  there  will  be  leaders 
in  that  area  on  the  program  whether  it 
be  radio,  television,  and  motion  pic- 
tures ;  rhetoric  and  public  address ; 
discussion  and  debate ;  language  and 
communication  arts ;  oral  reading  and 
interpretation ;  dramatic  production 
and  literature ;  or  linguistics,  phonetics, 
and  semantics. 

Many  special  events  have  been 
planned  including  tours  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Downtown  Manhattan.  The 
Languild  Convention  Service  will  co- 
operate with  convention  committees 
in  obtaining  tickets  for  theatres,  con- 
certs, television  and  radio  broacasts, 
and  information  about  restaurants, 
night  clubs,  shopping,  exhibits,  mu- 
seums, transportation,  and  sightseeing 
free  of  charge  to  those  registered  at 
the  convention. 

For  further  information  about  the 
Speech  Association  of  America  and  the 
Mid-Century  Speech  Conference,  write 
Professor  Loren  D.  Reid,  Executive 
Secretary.  Ill  Switzler  Hall,  University 
of  Missouri,   Columbia,    Missouri. 

Board  Authorizes  Adoption 
of  Music  and  Science  Texts 

Textbook  adoptions  in  music  and 
science  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades 
were  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  September  27  meeting. 
The  Board  also  modified  the  course  of 
study  to  include  a  basal  course  in 
science  for  the  seventh  grade  and 
directed  that  basal  hooks  in  science 
be  provided  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

Publishers  of  textbooks  in  these  two 
fields  have  been  notified  of  this  pro- 
posed adoption  by  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
requested  to  submit  their  books  to  the 
Textbook  Commission.  Those  on  the 
12-member  Commission  who  will  make 
the  report  on  the  proposed  adoption 
are  the  following:  Supt.  L.  E.  Spikes, 
Burlington ;  Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albe- 
marle ;  Grace  Brunson,  Winston-Salem  ; 
Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh ;  Mrs.  Floyd 
Souders,  Fayetteville ;  Barnard  Brig- 
man,  Marshall ;  and  Margery  Alex- 
ander, Charlotte. 


Janitor  Schools  Held 

During  September  and  early  October 
one-day  janitor  schools  were  held  in 
13  sections  of  the  State  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Plant  Operation, 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Janitors,  principals  and  maintenance 
supervisors  from  the  various  units  in 
each  of  the  13  areas  attended  these 
schools.  The  morning  session  of  each 
day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  boiler,  boiler  room  and  heating  sys- 
tem. General  housekeeping  and  proper 
care  of  floors  was  discussed  at  after- 
noon sessions. 

These  schools  were  directed  by  C.  W. 
Blanchard  and  C.  H.  Jourdan  of  the 
State  Office. 

Schools  were  held  at  Bryson  City, 
Asheville.  Winston-Salem.  Lenoir,  Gas- 
tonia,  Albemarle,  Raeford,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Raleigh,  Burlington,  Tarboro, 
Hertford,  and  New  Bern. 

W.  F.  Credle  Dies 

W.  F.  Credle,  Educational  Planning 
and  Organization  Consultant,  Division 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning  and  Surveys, 
died  at  his  home  in  Raleigh  on  October 
27,  following  a  heart  attack  about  a 
week  before. 

Mr.  Credle  came  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  1921  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning  with  special  at- 
tention being  given  to  Negro  school 
buildings.  He  held  this  position  three 
years,  when  his  title  was  changed  to 
Supervisor  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund, 
although  his  duties  remained  about 
the  same.  In  1930-31  and  1931-32,  Mr. 
Credle  was  on  leave  of  absence  attend- 
ing Peabody  College  where  he  received 
his  Master's  degree,  and  as  agent  for 
the  Rosenwald  Fund  working  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  returned  to  the 
Department  in  1932  as  Director  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning,  which  position 
he  held  until  this  year  when  on  account 
of  ill  health  he  became  Educational 
Planning  and  Organization  Consultant 
for  the  reorganized  Division  of  School- 
house  Planning  and  Surveys. 

Before  coming  with  the  Department 
Mr.  Credle  taught  in  his  native  county 
of  Hyde  and  then  served  for  a  short 
period  as  county  superintendent  of 
that  county.  He  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill.  He  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Credle  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  articles  appearing  in  national 
professional  publications.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  a  number  of  national 
school  organizations.  In  1937  he  served 
on  the  National  Council  on  Schoolhouse 
Construction. 
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Subject  Chosen  for 
World  Peace  Program 

"How  Can  We  Help  to  Build  World 
Peace  in  the  Atomic  Age"?  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  year's  High  School  World 
Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program. 

"The  world  situation  today  makes 
it  vitally  important",  the  announce- 
ment states,  "that  the  high  school  stu- 
dent be  familiar  with  world  problems 
and  be  able  to  form  intelligent  opin- 
ions. The  youth  of  today  is  the  founda- 
tion of  civilization  tomorrow". 

"The  primary  objective  of  this  Pro- 
gram is  to  stimulate  interest  in  World 
Peace  among  the  masses  of  our  people, 
upon  whose  collective  conviction  even- 
tual World  Peace  must  hinge. 

"High  schools  are  in  a  position  to 
lead  public  thinking  in  their  communi- 
ties. Therefore,  this  Program  of  Study 
and  public  speaking  on  World  Peace 
is  being  offered  to  the  high  schools  of 
our  State  and  the  Nation". 

The  Program  has  the  endorsement  of 
Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott,  former  Gover- 
nor R.  Gregg  Cherry,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  the  N.  C.  Bar  Association,  the 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  North  Carolina  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  and  many  other 
civic,  religious,  and  educational  organi- 
zations. 

During  the  past  four  years  775  high 
schools  have  participated  in  the  Pro- 
gram. A  total  of  3,875  students  prepared 
and  delivered  speeches,  12,400  students 
studied  material  and  wrote  papers,  and 
400,000  people  heard  the  speeches. 

The  Program  is  directed  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  as  a 
special  service  to  the  high  schools  of 
the  State.  High  schools  in  other  states 
are  invited  to  participate.  Write  to 
the  Extension  Division  for  further 
details. 

Textbook  Division  Is 
Handling  Library  Books 

The  Division  of  Textbooks  began 
handling  library  books  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  schools  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1950. 

This  service  had  been  performed  by 
the  Library  Book  Department  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

Suggestions  for  ordering  library 
books  have  been  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents by  Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director 
of  the  Division.  The  Library  Book 
Catalog  has  been  prepared  annually  by 
the  State  School  Library  Adviser. 


$82,034,028.89  EXPENDED  FROM 

STATE  FUNDS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

State  funds  in  the  total  amount  of  $71,200,940.30.   Largest  portion  of  this 

$S2,034.028.89    were   expended   for   the  increase  was  for  the  salaries  of  teach- 

operation  of  the  public  schools  during  ers  and  principals. 

1949-50,  it  is  indicated  in  a  report  from  There  was  a  total  of  $84,590,385.01  in 

the    Controller's    office    of    the    State  gtate  funas  available  for  operating  the 

Board  of  Education.  public  schools  in  1949-50.  The  expendi- 

This  amount  was  $10,833  088.59  more  ture  subtracted  from  this  amount  left 

than    the    expenditure    from     similar  a  balance  of  $2,556,356.12  in  unexpend- 

sources   in    1948-49.    the   report   shows,  ed  funds. 

when  the  State's  part  of  the  operation  A  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 

of     the     public     schools     totaled  ments  for  the  year  follows: 

Balance,  June  30,   1949 $     208.255.01 

Appropriation  for  operating  the  schools  82,273,494.00 

Appropriation  for  purchasing  busses  2  040,000.00 

Sale  of  old  bus  equipment  66,043.27 

Other  receipts  2,592.73 

Total  availability  $84,590,385.01 

Expenditures — 

General  control $  1,686.068.78 

Instructional  service  69,755,522.33 

Operation  of  plant  3.981.929.92 

Fixed   charges   40,958.46 

Auxiliary  agencies  6,565,783.30 

Total  to  units $82,030  262.79 

Printing 3.766.10 

$82,034,028.89 

Balance    June   30.    1950 $  2.556,356.12 

SUPERIOR  RATINGS  GIVEN  TO 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Special  ratings,  designated  by  the  Symbol  "I",  are  given  to  those  elementary 
schools  which  have  met  requirements  beyond  the  minimum  standards  for  accredit- 
ment,  it  is  announced  by  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

A  few  schools  were  rated  thus  on  the  basis  of  a  check  in  1948-49.  These  were 
so  designated  in  the  1949-50  Educational  Directory,  issued  by  the  Department.  The 
1950-51  Directory  will  show  additional  schools  that  have  met  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  the  rating. 

To  secure  the  "I"  rating  a  school  must  show  superiority  by  attaining  seven  or 
more  of  the  following  over  and  above  the  minimum  standards : 

1.  Seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  teachers  hold  Class  A  certificates 
either  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade. 

2.  The  average  pupil  load  has  been  decreased  by  employment  of  one  or  more 
properly  certified  additional  teachers  from  local  funds. 

3.  A  professional  study  program  for  the  school  faculty  has  been  provided 
(exclusive  of  county  or  city  meetings)  with  at  least  nine  meetings  and  a 
written  report  of  work  done,  with  100%  participation. 

4.  The  school  has  an  active  parent-teacher  association  with  at  least  50%  of 
the  homes  represented. 

5.  The  school  has  an  approved  lunchroom  program. 

6.  The  school  has  a  central  library  with  a  seating  capicity  equal  to  that  of 
the  largest  classroom. 

7.  The  library  book  collection  exceeds  five  books  per  pupil. 

8.  The  number  of  approved  supplementary  readers  exceeds  140  per  grade. 

9.  Provision  has  been  made  for  an  audio  visual  program  as  evidenced  by  at 
least  three  of  the  following : 

a.  A  projector  for  still  pictures   (film  strip,  glass  slide  or  opaque). 

b.  An  annual  budget  of  not  less  than  $60.00  per  year  for  rental  of  films, 
slides  and  other  acceptable  auditory  and  visual  aids. 

c.  A  16  mm.  sound  motion  picture  projector. 

d.  A  radio  for  classroom  use. 

10.  The  school  has  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  of  94%  or  more 
of  the  average  daily  membership. 

11.  The   school   has    added    to    the    minimum    equipment    for   teaching    music 
appreciation  at  least  one  phonograph  and  25  records. 
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TEACHERS  URGED  TO  JOIN  PAYROLL  SAVINGS  PLAN 


Teachers  and  School  officials  who 
wish  to  increase  their  "take  home"  pay, 
and  to  accumulate  a  supplemental  re- 
tirement-income, are  urged  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder 
to  participate  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury's 
current  Payroll   Savings  Plan  drive. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  accom- 
plishing these  personal  aims,  Secretary 
Snyder  says,  they  will  be  applying  a 
curb  on  potential  and  existing  inflation- 
ary price  pressures,  and  also  furthering 
the  Treasury's  goal  of  maintaining  a 
broad  distribution  of  the  public  debt 
and  encouraging  thrift. 

Just  how  and  where  does  the  teacher 
or  other  school  employee  get  into  the 
Payroll  Savings  picture — a  plan  follow- 
ed for  a  good  many  years  by  major 
industrial   concerns   and   businesses? 

The  method  is  quite  simple.  During 
the  current  campaign,  officials  in  school 
systems  colleges,  and  universities  are 
being  contacted  personally,  either  to 
install  Payroll  Savings  for  the  purchase 
of  Bonds,  or  to  step-up  participation  if 
the  Plan  already  is  in  operation. 

The  Payroll  Savings  Plan  is  simply 
a  continuous  bookkeeping  arrangement 


whereby  a  person  authorizes  his  em- 
ployer to  save  a  definite  amount  from 
his  salary  each  pay  period  for  the 
purchase  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.  When 
the  savings  of  an  employee  reach  the 
purchase  price  of  a  Bond,  arrangements 
are  then  made  by  the  employer  for  the 
purchase  and  delivery  of  the  Bond  to 
the  employee.  This  is  a  continuing  ar- 
rangement until  cancelled  by  employer 
or  employee. 

Payroll  Savings  means  these  things 
to  teachers  and  to  all  other  regularly 
employed  persons: 

(1)  An  easy  way  for  millions  of 
Americans  to  be  thrifty  and  enjoy  the 
habit  of  regular  saving  from  current 
income. 

(2)  Distribution  of  our  national  debt 
among  as  many  people  as  possible. 

(3)  Assistance  to  those  with  regular 
incomes  to  build  nest  eggs  of  savings 
for  their  own  future. 

Those  desiring  further  information 
about  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  should 
contact  their  State  Savings  Bonds  office 
at  once,  or  write  the  Education  Divi- 
sion, II.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division, 
Treasury  Department,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 


TEACHERS  MAY  GET  HISTORIC  DOCUMENTS 

Reproductions  of  historic  documents,  pation   Proclamation    (No.   16)    should 

the  originals  of   which   are  preserved  be  sent  directly  to  the  Superintendent 

by   the   United    States    Government   in  of    Documents,     Government    Printing 

the  National  Archives,  are  now  avail-  Office,    Washington-    25,    D.    C,    with 

able  at  low  cost.  These  invaluable  aids  check  or  postal  note  remittances  made 

to  teaching  may  be  ordered  from  the  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 

Exhibits  and  Publications  Officer,  Na-  States. 

tional  Archives,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  latest  list  of  historic  document 

Orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  the  facsimiles  announced  by  The  National 

Bill  of  Rights   (No.  1)  or  the  Emanci-  Archives  is  as  follows: 

No.     1.     Bill  of  Rights   (32"  x  34")   $  .55 

No.     2.     Oath  of  Allegiance  of  George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge 

(10"  x  8")  .20 

No.     3.     Deposition  of  Deborah  Gannett,  Woman  Soldier  of  the 

Revolutionary  War   (11"  x  14")   .'. .20 

No.     4.     Photograph  of  Sitting  Bull  (8"  x  10")  .20 

No.     5.     Photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln   (8"  x  10")   20 

No.     6.     Revolutionary  War  Recruiting  Broadside  (11"  x  14")  .20 

No.     7.     Photograph  of  Robert  E.  Lee  (8"  x  10")  20 

No.     8.     Letter  from  Dolly  Madison  Agreeing  to  Attend  Washington 

Monument  Ceremonies,  1848   (8"  x  10") .20 

No.     9.     Historical  Sketch  of  the  Washington  National  Monument 

to  1849   (11"  x  14")   .20 

No.  10.     Broadside  Soliciting  Funds  for  Completion  of  Washington 

Monument,  1860    (11"  x  14") _ _ .20 

No.  11.     Certificate  of  Membership  in  the  Washington  National 

Monument  Society  (10"  x  8")   .20 

No.  12.     Appeal  to  Masons  for  Funds  for  Washington  Monument, 

1853   (11"  x  14")   20 

No.  13.     Photograph  of  John  J.  Pershing  (8"  x  10")  .20 

No.  14.     Photograph  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (8"  x  10")  .20 

No.  15.     Petition  of  Authors  and  Publishers  for  a  Copyright 

Treaty.  1880   (10"  x  12")   .20 

No.  16.     Emancipation  Proclamation   (12|  x  19£")  ..  $1.00 

—School  Life.  October.  1950. 


Erwin  Requests  Funds 
For  Health  Educator 

Request  for  funds  with  which  to 
employ  a  general  health  educator  has 
been  included  as  a  part  of  State  Super- 
intendent Erwin's  Budget  to  the  Ad- 
visory Budget   Commission. 

Funds  requested  total  $7,860  annu- 
ally. Purposes  include  the  employment 
of  a  health  educator,  a  stenographer 
clerk,  and  travel.  Under  the  plan  pro- 
posed, which  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Allied  Church  League,  the  person 
selected  for  this  work  would  be  train- 
ed in  health  education  and  would  give 
special  attention  to  temperance  educa- 
tion as  it  relates  to  other  phases  of 
health  education  —  alcohol,  sociology, 
economics,  personal  health,  and  family 
relations. 

Stumpy  Point  is  a 

Freedoms  Foundation  Winner 

Freedoms  Foundation  recently  an- 
nounced the  names  of  39  schools  and  12 
school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States  which  received  the  Foundation's 
Special  1950  Awards  for  their  programs 
of  teaching  the  fundamental  freedoms 
of  the  American  Way  of  Life  during 
the  past  year. 

Selected  from  nationwide  nomina- 
tions, the  award-winning  programs 
came  from  22  different  states  and 
ranged  in  size  from  system-wide  pro- 
grams in  Boston  and  Chicago  to  typical 
small  town  schools  in  Loup  City,  Ne- 
braska, and  Stumpy  Point,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Awards  which  were  pre- 
sented in  special  ceremonies  on  October 
28th  at  Freedoms  Foundation  Head- 
quarters in  Valley  Forge,  consisted  of 
Honor  Medals  plus  "Freedom  Libraries" 
valued  at  $500  each  for  each  of  the 
winning  schools.  As  an  added  part  of 
the  Awards,  each  school  was  repre- 
sented at  the  ceremonies  by  a  teacher 
and  student,  chosen  for  their  own  per- 
sonal efforts  in  contributing  to  their 
school's  Americanism  program.  Mrs. 
Nell  Wise  Wechter  of  Greenville  was 
teacher  of  the  class  that  won  the 
award  for  the  Dare  County  school.  She 
was  accompanied  to  Valley  Forge  by 
Betty  Lou  Quidley,  a  seventh  grade 
pupil  who  was  outstanding  in  the  work 
done  on  the  Stumpy  Point  project. 

The  51  teachers  and  51  students  re- 
ceived all  expense-paid  trips  so  that 
they  could  participate  in  the  "Freedom 
Pilgrimage"  to  historic  Valley  Forge 
to  accept  their  school's  award.  Follow- 
ing the  awards  ceremonies,  the  teach- 
ers and  students  toured  the  1,300  acre 
Valley  Forge  Park  and  visited  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  other  patriotic  sites 
in  nearby  Philadelphia. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Geographic  School  Bulletins 
Resume  Publication 

The  National  Geographic  Society  has 
announced  that  the  Geographic  School 
Bulletins,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
a  popular  aid  to  teachers  in  the  teach- 
ing of  geography  in  the  classroom,  has 
resumed  publication.  The  1950-51  vol- 
ume began  with  the  October  2  issue. 

Last  year  more  than  thirty  thousand 
teachers  and  students  received,  through 
the  Bulletins,  over  170  geographic  arti- 
cles, illustrated  with  196  superb  photo- 
graphs and  14  maps.  All  of  this  for 
the  twenty-five  cent  subscription  fee 
for  the  thirty  weekly  issues  during  the 
school  year.  Teachers  may  obtain  sub- 
scriptions for  classroom  use  if  copies 
are  mailed  in  bulk  to  one  address. 

The  publication  is  one  of  the  Society's 
leading  educational  features.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  gift  to  education  by  2,000,000 
Georgraphic  members.  The  subscription 
fee  merely  covers  mailing  and  handling 
charges.  All  other  costs  are  borne  by 
the  Society's  educational  fund. 

At.  home  and  abroad  the  Society 
keeps  a  large  staff  of  researchers  busily 
engaged  keeping  abreast  of  fast-moving 
world  events.  The  results  of  their  work 
give  the  Society  a  rich  reservoir  of 
information  from  which  the  editors  of 
the  Bulletins  draw  material  for  teach- 
ers and  students  throughout  the  year. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Bulletins 
have  touched  upon  such  subjects  as 
countries  of  every  continent,  the  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  government  changes ; 
news-highlighted  areas,  such  as  cities, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  islands  ;  aviation, 
railroads,  and  other  newsworthy  trans- 
portation subjects  ;  industries  and  com- 
modities in  the  news. 

The  Bulletins  are  illustrated  from 
the  Society's  files  of  300,000  photo- 
graphs, obtained  at  the  cost  of  years 
of  arduous  travel  and  sometimes  at 
the  risk  of  life. 

F.H.A.  Girl  Wins  Scholarship 

Laura  Frances  Pope  of  Coats  Chapter 
of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
organization  won  the  1950  Farmers 
Cooperative  Essay  Contest  .over  more 
than  2,000  contestants.  Laura  received 
a  one  year  college  scholarship  and  $100 
in  cash.  She  entered  Campbell  College 
in  September. 

After  she  receives  training  in  one  of 
the  teacher  colleges  of  the  State,  Miss 
Pope  said  she  will  return  to  a  rural 
community  where  she  will  strive  to 
give  farm  youngsters  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  part  they  can  play  in  making 
rural  improvements. 


REPORT  SHOWS  EXPENDITURE  FOR 

CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

State  funds  totaling  $520,876.44  were  Boards  of  Health  and  Education,  under 

spent    during    1949-50    for    the    Child  whose    supervision    these    funds    were 

Health  Program,  it  is  shown  in  a  recent  expended,    this    program    "has    meant 

report  made  by  A.  C.  Davis,  Director  that   thousands   of  children   have   had 

Division   of  Auditing   and  Accounting,  one  or  more  physical  defects  corrected 

State  Board  of  Education.  who  otherwise  would  be  still  struggling 

This  expenditure  was  made  from  the  along  with  these  defects".  The  correc- 

$550  000.00  included  in   the  appropria-  tive  program,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer, 

tion  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  has  emphasized  the  need  for  correction 

1949   for   the   operation   of    the   public  of    defects    on    the    part    of    teachers, 

schools   and   earmarked   for    a    school-  nurses  and  parents.  This  has  resulted  in 

health  program.  many  parents  seeking  medical  services 

The    funds    expended    were    for    the  at  their  own  expense.  For  example,  in 

following  purposes :  one  county  466  defects  were  corrected 

Health  educators  $  28,965.43  with  school  health  funds  and  1,073  by 

Nurses  68,223.13  parents  at  their  own  expense. 

Physicians  8,650.32  Also  cooperative  planning  by  health 

Technicians  -     11,093.67  and    education    departments    has    been 

Clinic  fees  —    46,554.57  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 

Correction  of  defects  ....  272,033.07  of    the   program,    Mr.    Spencer    states. 

Supplies   25,078.04  And  the  funds  made  available  for  this 

Equipment 55,983.11  program  have  given   new  emphasis  to 

In  Service  Training 3,295.10  the  teacher  observation  and  screening 

Total  $520,876.44  program.   Both  teacher  and   nurse,  he 

According    to    Charles    E.    Spencer,  says,    have    become    more    diligent    in 

Director  of  School-Health  Coordinating  contacting  the  home  when  the  medical 

Service,    joint    agency    of    the    State  examination  by  the  physician  indicated 

the  need  for  corrective  measures. 

Miss  Barrett  Visits  Europe 

Ella  Stephens  Barrett,   State  Super-  Two  More  Units  Issue 

visor  of  Occupational  Information  and  Handbook* 

Guidance,  left  November  23  for  a  visit  "anaoooKS 

to  Europe  Craven  County  and   Burlington  city 

Miss    Barrett    states    that    this    is  units  each  has  issued  a  handbook  for 

purely  a  personal  trip.  While  in  Europe  the  sch°o1  year  19o0-51. 

she  will  see  her  uncle  who  is  stationed  These  handbooks  include  much  help- 

at  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  will  visit  ful  materials  for  the  use  of  teachers 

other  points  of  interest  on  the  conti-  and  Principals, 

nent.  She  expects  to  return  to  her  work  »*«ii 

with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc-  Lassiter   Succeeds  Miller 

tion  about  the  middle  of  January,  1951.  Homer  A.  Lassiter,  Adviser  in  Gen- 

.  eral  Education,  has  been  appointed  to 

Textbook  Members  Take  succeed  J.  E.  Miller  as  Associate  in  the 

Oath  of  Office  Division   of   Instructional    Service,    ac- 

Members  of  the  State  Textbook  Com-  cording  to  an  announcement  made  re- 
mission took  the  oath  of  office  on  cently  by  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director. 
October  27  in  the  Governor's  office.  The  Mr.  Miller  was  selected  by  State 
oath  was  administered  by  Justice  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  as  his 
James.  Administrative  Assistant  beginning 

Following  the  administration  of  the  July  1. 

oath,    the    Commission    organized    by  Mr.  Lassister  came  with  the  Depart- 

electing    Superintendent    L.    E.    Spikes  ment    May    1,     1949,     from    Marshall 

of  Burlington,  Chairman.  Other  mem-  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  county 

bers  of  the  Commission  are :  Mrs.  B.  C.  supervisor.  Before  assuming  that  posi- 

Parker  of  Albemarle,  Bernard  Brigman  tion  he  had  23  years  of  experience  in 

of    Marshall,    Margery    Alexander    of  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  as  ele- 

Charlotte,   Mozelle    Causey   of   Greens-  mentary  teacher,  high   school  teacher, 

boro,  Bertha  Cooper  of  Elizabeth  City,  elementary   principal   and   high   school 

Mrs.    Phebe    Emmons    of    Washington,  principal. 

Grace  Brunson  of  Winston-Salem,  Mr.  Lassiter  graduated  from  the 
Frances  Lacy  of  Raleigh,  Mrs.  Floyd  Murray  State  Teachers  College  with 
Souders  of  Fayetteville,  George  S.  the  B.  S.  degree  and  he  has  the  Master's 
Willard,  Jr.  of  Wilson,  and  Jinsie  degree  from  the  University  of  Ken- 
Underwood  of  Gastonia.  tucky. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Public  School  Teachers  Con- 
tingent Salary  Increase;  Sec- 
tion 20y2,  Chapter  1249  and 
Section  1  of  Chapter  1291, 
Session  Laws  of  1949 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  received 
your   letter  of  October  30th   referring 
to  the  above  subject  and  stating  that 
Mr.  D.  S.  Coltrane,  Assistant  Director 
of    the   Budget,    has    advised    by    tele- 
phone that  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Advisory   Budget  Commission 
have  declared  that  the  surplus  in  the 
General  Fund  as  of  June  30,  1950,  is 
in  such  amount  that  full  payment  can 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  and 
in-  accordance   with   the  provisions   of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1949,  Chapter  1249, 
Section  20£,  and  Chapter  1291,  Section 
1,   and   in  accordance   with   the   inter- 
pretations of  these  Acts  by  this  office. 
I  have  received  copy  of  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Clyde  A.   Erwin,   State   Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  from  Mr.  D.   S. 
Coltrane,    under    date   of    October    30, 
1950,  confirming  the  statement  made  to 
you  over  the  telephone  with  certain  lim- 
itations and  I  quote  this  letter  in  full : 
"This    is    to    advise    you    and    the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation- that  the  Director  of  the  Bud- 
get and  the  Advisory   Budget   Com- 
mission   have    taken    cognizance    of 
the    increased    revenues    during    the 
last    three   months    and   have   deter- 
mined that  revenues  and  surplus  are 
now    sufficient    to   pay    public    school 
teachers    (holders    of    A,    B,    and    G 
certificates)    in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 20|  of  Chapter  1249  and  Section 
1  of  Chapter  1291  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1949. 

"If  and  when  the  amount  required 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
has  been  determined,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  should  make  a  request 
for  an  increased  appropriation  from 
the  General  Furrd. 

"This  action  was  taken  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  Ad- 
visory Budget  Commission  with  the 
understanding  that  the  amount  re- 
quired would  not  be  in  excess  of 
$7,239,661". 

You  request  an  opinion  from  this 
office  by  authority  of  the  action  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  respect 
to  making  payments  of  salaries  and 
submit  ten  questions.  I  will  quote  these 
questions  and  attempt  to  answer  each 
one  in  the  order  submitted. 

Your  question  No.  1  is  as  follows : 
"1.    Is  the  surplus  available  for  pay- 
ment   to    teachers    holding   certificates 
other   than   G,   A,   and   B   certificates? 
If  so,  to  the  holders  of  what  additional 
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certificates,  if  any,  are  said  payments 
available"? 

Section  20J  of  Chapter  1249  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1949,  as  amended,  by 
Section-  1  of  Chapter  1291  of  the  Ses- 
sion Laws  of  1949,  reads  as  follows : 

"Salaries  and  wages  of  public 
school  teachers  shall  be  increased  by 
an  additional  amount  sufficient  to 
bring  the  salary  schedule  of  teachers 
holding  A  grade  certificates  to  a 
range  of  $2,200  to  $3,100  and  teach- 
ers holding  G  grade  and  B  grade  cer- 
tificates in  the  same  proportion  for 
the  fiscal  years  1949-50  and  1950-51, 
provided  the  revenues  and  surplus 
of  the  General  Fund  shall  be  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  increases.  Provided, 
however,  that  in  the  event  funds  are 
not  sufficient  to  provide  the  full 
increase,  an  increase  shall  be  given, 
in  multiples  of  two  per  cent  (2%), 
in  accordance  with  availability  of 
funds.  The  increase  shall  be  paid 
as  of  June  30th  of  each  fiscal  year 
after  the  surplus  has  been  deter- 
mined and  upon  application  being 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Such  payments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
creating  the  Teachers  and  State  Em- 
ployees   Retirement    System. 

"The  Director  of  the  Budget  an-d 
the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  increase 
the  appropriations  for  public  schools 
out  of  the  General  Fund  by  the 
amounts  necessary  to  provide  for 
payment  of  this  additional  salary, 
if  revenues  and  surplus  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  Sec- 
tion". 

As  you  will  observe,  the  Act  quoted 
provides  that  the  salary  and  wages  of 
public  school  teachers  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an-  additional  amount  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  salary  schedule  of 
teachers  holding  A  grade  certificates 
to  a  range  of  $2,200  to  $3,100  for  the 
fiscal  years  of  1949-50  and  1950-51  and 
teachers  holding  G  grade  and  B  grade 
certificates  in  the  same  proportion  sub- 
ject to  the  contingency  set  forth  in 
these  laws.  No  provision  is  made  for 
any  salary  increase  for  an-y  teachers 
other  than  for  those  holding  A,  B  and 
G  grade  certificates. 
Your  second  question  is  as  follows : 
"2.  In  determining  salary  increases 
from  the  surplus  payable  to  holders  of 
G  and  B  certificates  and  to  holders  of 
other  certificates,  if  any  others  are  de- 
termined eligible  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  approximately 
the  same  percentage  of  increase  for 
each  experience  rating  be  paid  to  them 
as  to  holders  of  A  certificates?  If  not, 
what  formula  must  the  Board  use  in 
order  to  make  the  same  'in   the  same 


proportion'  with  teachers  holding  A 
certificates" ? 

In  determining  the  salary  increases 
for  holders  of  G  and  B  grade  certifi- 
cates, it  is  my  opinion  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  of  increase 
for  each  experience  rating  shall  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  increase  as  is 
used  for  the  holders  of  A  grade  certi- 
ficates. This  is  the  only  method  I  know 
of  by  which  the  increases  for  the 
holders  of  G  &  B  certificates  could  be 
made  "in  the  same  proportion  with 
teachers  holding  A  grade  certificates". 
As  stated  above,  only  A,  B,  and  G 
grade  teachers  share  in  the  increase 
provided  by  the  statute. 

Your  third  question  is  as  follows : 

"3.  Are  regular  teachers  who  taught 
only  a  part  of  the  school  term  of  19J/9- 
50  entitled  to  share  in  said  surplus"? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  regular  teachers 
who  taught  for  a  part  of  the  school 
term  of  1949-50  are  entitled  to  share 
in  said  surplus  on  the  basis  of  the 
time  which  they  actually  taught.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  confined  to  the 
A,  B,  and  G  grade  teachers  an-d  the 
amount  would  be  determined  upon 
the  monthly  salary  increase  which 
would  be  applicable  to  their  particular 
certificate. 

Your  fourth   question  is  as  follows : 

".'/.  Are  teachers  who  worked  and 
were  paid,  without  regard  to  certi- 
ficate held,  as  substitutes  during  such 
term  entitled  to  share  in  said  surplus"? 

In  my  opinion,  the  teachers  who 
worked  and  were  paid  without  regard 
to  the  certificate  held  as  substitute 
teachers  during  the  term  would  n-ot 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  surplus 
as  the  basis  of  their  compensation  is 
otherwise  determined. 

Your  fifth  question  is   as  follows: 

"5.  Are  teachers  who  drew  salaries 
in  excess  of  3,100  from  State  school 
funds  entitled  to  share  in  said  surplus? 
Or  does  the  3,100  limitation  apply 
only  to  holders  of  A  certificates  and 
paid  for  nine  months"? 

In  my  opinion,  the  $3,100  limitation 
applies  only  to  holders  of  A  grade  certi- 
ficates who  are  paid  for  nine  months. 
The  Act  contemplates,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  salary  schedule  for  teachers 
holding  A  grade  certificates  shall  be 
increased  to  a  range  of  $2,200  to  $3,100 
and  teachers  holding  G  and  B  grade 
certificates  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Legislature,  in 
enacting  this  law,  had  in  mind  the 
teacher  salary  schedule  providing  for 
a  monthly  salary  schedule  for  teachers 
who  have  taught  for  nine  months  and 
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who  would  be  paid  from  the  nine 
months'  school  fund.  The  Act,  in  my 
opinion,  was  to  increase  this  salary 
schedule  with  a  minimum  figure  of 
$2,200  and  a  maximum  of  $3,100  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  nine  months' 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers 
holding  these  certificates  and  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  holders  of  B  &  G 
grade  certificates. 

Your  sixth  question  is  as  follows : 
"6.  Are  supervisors,  who  are  paid  on 
the  teachers'  monthly  salary  schedule 
for  ten  months,  entitled  to  share  in 
the  surplus  on  the  same  basis  as 
teachers  for  the  full  ten  months  of 
service  rendered   by   supervisors"? 

Supervisors  who  are  paid  upon  the 
basis  of  a  monthly  salary  schedule 
should  be  paid  the  increased  monthly 
salary  which  results  from  the  increase 
of  the  salary  schedules  as  provided  in 
the  Act  and  should  be  paid  for  the 
ten  months  in  which  they  serve  at  the 
increased  monthly  salary  basis. 

Your  seventh  question  is  as  follows : 
"?.  Do  building  principals,  who  are 
paid  on  the  schedule  for  teachers  plus 
an  amount  as  principal,  share  in  the 
surplus  on  the  basis  of  thew  full 
salary  f  Or  do  they  share  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  teachers'  schedule"? 

In  my  opinion,  the  building  principals 
who  are  paid  on  the  salary  schedule 
for  teachers,  plus  an  amount  paid  them 
for  acting  as  principal,  share  in  the 
surplus  on  the  basis  of  the  increases 
allowed  to  other  teachers.  In  other 
words,  the  building  principal  should 
get  the  same  salary  increase,  according 
to  the  certificates  held  by  them,  as 
other  school  teachers  and  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  same  amount  which 
is  now  paid  to  them  in  addition  for 
acting  as  building  principal. 

Your  eighth  question  is  as  follows : 
"8.  Do  all  classified  principals  share 
in  the  surplus?  If  all  classified  prin- 
cipals do  not  share  in  the  surplus,  do 
the  classified  principals  whose  salaries 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
teaclicrs'  schedule  share  in  the  sur- 
plus to  the  extent  of  such  teachers' 
schedule?  (Classified  principals  work 
and  are  paid  for  ten  school  months)". 
There  is  a  monthly  salary  schedule 
for  classified  principals  which  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  1949  Act 
was  adopted,  and  the  classifications 
begin  with  the  seven  teacher  schools 
with  experience  ratings  in  years  with 
classifications  beginning  with  P-0  to 
and  including  P-8  and  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  school  running  from 
seven  to  fifty.  There  is,  however,  a 
general  regulation  applying  to  classi- 
fied principals,  part  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 


"In  case  the  base  salary  on  the 
Classified  Principals'  Schedule  for 
the  size  school  in  which  the  person 
is  serving  is  lower  than  that  which 
he  would  receive  in  a  six  teacher 
building  principalship,  his  monthly 
salary  rating  shall  be  equal  to,  or 
if  there  is  no  classified  principals' 
salary  in  this  amount,  it  shall  be  that 
next  above  which  it  would  have  been 
in  a  six-teacher  building  principal- 
ship". 

The  result  of  this  regulation  is  to 
make  the  salary  payments  of  the 
limited  group  of  classified  principals 
to  which  the  regulation  applies  be 
determined  by  the  monthly  salaries 
paid  to  six-teacher  building  principals 
which,  in  turn,  is  based  upon  the  nine 
months'  teacher  salary  schedule.  If 
all  classified  principals  are  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Act,  some  of  those  in  the  lower 
classifications  will  be  receiving  less 
salary  than  some  of  the  building  prin- 
cipals after  the  salary  increase  is 
given  to  them.  This  would  result  in 
what  would  appear  to  be  an  inequality 
which  I  would  assume  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  intend. 

The  Act  provides  that  increases  shall 
be  made  to  bring  the  salary  schedule 
"of  teachers  holding  A  grade  certifi- 
cates" and  "teachers  holding  G  grade 
or  B  grade  certificates"  up  to  the 
amounts  specified.  The  salary  payments 
made  to  classified  principals  are  based 
upon  a  separate  schedule,  in  which 
their  certificates  are  listed  as  herein- 
before set  forth,  and  they  are  not  paid 
as  holders  of  A,  B,  &  G  grade  certifi- 
cates but  they  are  paid  as  classified 
principals  upon  the  specific  schedule  set 
up  for  them  unless  the  salary  paid 
them  is  determined  by  a  departure 
from  the  schedule  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  regulation  above 
quoted.  If  the  general  regulation  above 
quoted  is  applied  to  determine  the 
salaries  of  these  classified  principals, 
the  actual  salary  paid  them  will  be 
based  upon  the  teacher  salary  schedule 
and  the  classification  therein  based 
on  either  the  Class  A  or  graduate  certi- 
ficate which  they  are  entitled  to  hold 
and  the  years  of  experience  they  have 
had  as  a  teacher  or  principal. 

It  would  not  be  knowtn  in  all 
instances  whether  or  not  the  classified 
principal  would  be  actually  holding  an 
A  or  G  certificate  but  such  classified 
principal  would  be  entitled  to  such  A 
or  G  certificate  upon  demand  being 
made  for  that.  Their  salaries,  however, 
as  above  pointed  out,  are  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  their  right  to  such 
certificates  based  upon  information 
furnished  by  the  Division  of  Profession- 
al Service  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


As  to  the  classified  principals,  whose 
salaries  are  fixed  by  the  salary  schedule 
under  the  terms  of  the  general  regu- 
lation above  quoted,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the 
increases  provided  for  by  the  1949 
Acts  in  accordance  to  their  teacher 
certificate  classification.  Classified  prin- 
cipals, whose  salaries  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  salary  schedule  for  A 
&  G  teachers,  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
entitled  to  the  increases  provided  for 
by  the  1949  Acts.  The  salary  increases 
provided  for  those  classified  principals 
who  are  entitled  to  the  same  under 
the  above  construction  of  the  law 
should  be  paid  for  the  number  of 
months  which  they  actually  teach, 
which  I  understand  to  be  ten  months. 

Your  ninth  question  is  as  follows : 

"9.  Do  Superintendents  share  in  the 
surplus?  If  so,  on   what  basis"? 

In  my  opinion,  the  superintendents 
do  not  share  in  the  surplus.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
superintendents  or  any  salary  schedule 
which  affects  their  basis  of  compensa- 
tion. They  are  not  paid  their  salaries 
based  upon  being  the  holders  of  A,  B 
&  G  grade  certificates.  I  regret  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  the  statute 
does  not  provide  any  increase  for  them. 

Your  tenth  question  is  as  follows : 
'"10.  Do  vocational  teachers  of  home 
economics  and  agriculture  who  hold 
G,  A,  and  B  certificates  and  were  paid 
monthly  salaries  for  periods  of  service 
of  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  months  share 
in  the  surplus  on  the  same  monthly 
salary  schedule  as  the  regular  academic 
teachers,  plus  the  differential  which 
now  exists  between  the  regular  acade- 
mic teachers'  schedule  and  the  voca- 
tional teachers'  schedule,  for  the  num- 
ber of  months  worked  by  the  vocational 
teachers  of  home  economics  and  agricul- 
ture"? 

In  my  opinion,  the  vocational  teach- 
ers of  home  economics  and  agriculture 
who  hold  G,  B  and  A  grade  certificates 
are  entitled  to  share  in  the  surplus  on 
the  basis  of  the  monthly  salary  schedule 
of  regular  academic  teachers  as  in- 
creased under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and.  in  addition  to  getting  this 
increase  in  salary,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  continue  to  receive  the 
differential  which  now  exists  between 
a  regular  academic  teacher  schedule 
and  the  vocational  teacher  schedule. 
This  salary,  with  those  increases, 
should  be  paid  them  for  the  number 
of  months  worked  by  the  vocational 
teachers  of  home  economics  and  agri- 
culture. The  salaries  of  vocational 
teachers  are  based  upon  the  A,  B  ami 
G  grade  certificates  held  by  them  which 
are  set  up  in  their  salary  schedule  on 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 

5  YEARS  AGO 

N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,    November,  1945 

Selective  Service  Headquarters  has 
recently  announced  the  deferment  of 
18-year  old  youth  enrolled  in  secon- 
dary schools. 

Dr.  James  Y.  Joyner,  former  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  one- 
year  office  of  Honorary  President  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Directors  held  in 
Chapel  Hill  on  September  29. 

The  Audit  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  on  the  Nine- 
Months  School  Fund  for  the  year 
19  44-45  shows  an  expenditure  of 
$38,505,705.40. 

In  "An  Open  Letter  from  the  Ruth- 
erford County  Board  of  Education  to 
the  people  of  Rutherford  County" 
regular  school  attendance  is  urgently 
requested. 

Howard  Dawson,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Rural  Service  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  was  a 
visitor  at  the  State  Education  offices 
in  the  Education  Building  on  Oc- 
tober 15. 

10  YEARS  AGO 
N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,    November,  1940 

The  Cool  Springs  High  School  in 
Iredell  County  carried  away  first 
prize  in  the  educational  exhibits  at 
this  year's  State  Fair. 

Home,  school  and  neighborhood 
accident  prevention  has  been  one  of 
the  major  projects  of  the  WPA  Adult 
Education  program  during  the  sum- 
mer quarter's  activities. 

The  "Know  Your  State  Govern- 
ment" series  of  radio  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  being  broadcast 
each  Monday  from  2:30  to  3:00  p.m. 
over  Station  WPTF,  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Spencer,  for  the 
past  two  years  Adviser  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill. 

On  October  7,  Mr.  Q.  E.  Mathis  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Walter  E.  Keyes,  resigned, 
as  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  white  schools  of  the  Newton- 
Conover  system,  for  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  term,  was  98.2  per  cent, 
according  to  Superintendent  R.  N. 
Gurley. 

W.  F.  Warren,  superintendent  of 
the  Durham  City  schools,  recently 
announced  that  the  city  schools  will 
sponsor  a  15-minute  program  de- 
signed to  better  inform  the  people 
of  Durham  of  the  work  which  the 
schools  are  doing. 
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The  Attorney  General  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
the  monthly  basis.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  General  Assembly  intended 
that  these  teachers  should  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  same  monthly  salary 
increases  as  provided  for  other  teachers 
in  public  schools. — Attorney  General, 
October  31,  1950. 

Mrs.  Maley  Gives  More 
"Abundant  Foods" 
for  November 

More  "Abundant  Foods"  for  school 
lunchrooms  are  suggested  for  the 
month  of  November  by  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Maley,  State  Supervisor  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program. 

These  foods  are  grouped  into  two 
sections:  "School  Lunch  Specials"',, 
which  are  to  be  purchased  as  often  as 
in  keeping  with  good  menu  planning 
and  are  available  at  reasonable  cost ; 
and  "Good  Buys"  as  an  additional 
shopping  list. 

The  suggestion  in  these  two  groups 
for  November  are :  School  Lunch 
Specials  —  cabbage,  carrots,  apples, 
sweet  potatoes  and  pork;  Good  Buys — 
turkeys,  cranberries,  onions,  hens, 
broilers,  fryers,  Irish  potatoes,  eggs, 
cheese,  cottage  cheese,  honey  and 
butter. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Harnett.  Only  10  counties  in  the 
State  and  the  City  of  Charlotte  serve 
more  school  lunches  each  year  than 
Harnett,  according  to  a  report  re- 
ceived today  by  County  Superinten- 
dent C.  Reid  Ross  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Durham  Sun, 
September  16. 

Henderson.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Henderson  city  schools  at  a  meeting 
Tuesday  night  delegating  authority 
to  the  various  officials  of  the  school, 
and  pledging  efforts  to  "suppress  all 
criticisms  and  unfavorable  comment 
about  any  activities  of  the  school," 
in  an  effort  to  iron  out  difficulties 
which  resulted  in  the  resignation  last 
Friday  of  Band  Director  W.  T. 
Hearne  of  the  high  school.  Hender- 
son  Dispatch,   September   27. 

Asheville.  F.  S.  Barker,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Special  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, will  speak  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Society  tonight  in 
the  Courthouse  at  8  p.m.  Asheville 
Citizen,  September  26. 

New  Hanover.  Some  186,557  school 
lunches  were  served  to  county  school 
children  in  the  five  elementary  school 
cafeterias  operating  here  during  the 
1949-1950  school  year,  John  O.  Mar- 
shall, business  manager,  announced 
today.  Wilmington  News,  September 
26. 

Greene.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instructon, 
will  make  the  main  address  at  a  com- 
bined meeting  of  the  Greens  County 
Unit  of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
and  the  Greene  County  Educational 
Advisory  Organization,  which  will 
meet  in  the  Hooksrton  Community 
Building  on  Tuesday,  October  10,  at 
7:30  o'clock.  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server, September  29. 

Duplin.  Local  schools  in  the  county 
raised  $201,576.45  from  all  sources 
for  local  school  activities  last  year, 
according  to  the  annual  audit  report 
that  has  been  released.  Wallace  En- 
terprise, October  2. 

Harnett.  The  first  county-wide 
meeting  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  held  Monday  evening  at  the 
Lillington  High  School  wth  250  Har- 
nett County  teachers  in  attendance. 
Raleigh  Times,  October  4. 

Carteret.  Dr.  N.  Thomas  Ennett, 
Carteret  County  health  officer,  has 
announced  that  correctional  work  on 
minor  defects  in  school  children  has 
begun.  Wilmington  News,  October  3. 

Person.  The  New  Person  County 
high  school,  Negro,  with  11  class- 
rooms and  other  departments,  cost- 
ing $200,000,  opened  its  doors  to 
more  than  400  students  Monday 
morning.  Durham  Herald,  October  4. 
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U  N  FLAG  MAY  BE  DISPLAYED 

WITH  U  S  FLAG;  NOT  ABOVE  IT 


The  display  of  the  United  Nations 
flag  is  in  no  way  in  violation  of  the 
Flag  Code  nor  detrimental  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  United  States  flag  in  any 
respect,  according  to  State  Superin- 
tendent Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

Superintendent  Erwin  made  this 
statement  after  he  had  been  apprised 
of  the  fact  by  C.  W.  Tillett,  prominent 
attorney  of  Charlotte.  "I  have  examined 
the  Flag  Code  of  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  the  Flag  Code  of  the  United 
States",  Mr.  Tillett  wrote  Superinten- 
dent Erwin,  "and  I  find  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  conflict  and  no  reason 
why  the  United  Nations  flag  cannot  be 
displayed". 

In  an  effort  to  clear  up  any  misunder- 
standing about  the  flag  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  significance  of  its  use, 
Mr.  Tillett  has  written  letters  to  several 
of  the  State's  newspapers.  Pertinent 
paragraphs  from  this  letter  are  re- 
produced here  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  schools : 

"The  significance  of  the  display  of  this 
flag  is  that  the  organization  or  individu- 
al displaying  it  is  supporting  the  prin- 
ciples and  activities  of  the  United 
Nations.  Here  is  what  the  official  Flag 
Code  of  the  United  Nations  says  about 
the  flag's  use : 

'The  flag  may  be  used  in  accordance 
with  this  Flag  Code  by  Governments, 
organizations  and  individuals  to  dem- 
onstrate support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  further  its  principles  and  pur- 
poses'.  (See  Article  V  of  the  Code.) 

"The  display  of  the  United  Nations 
flag  in  this  country  does  not  mean  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
is  being  subordinated  to  that  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
has  no  sovereignty.  It  is  an  association 
of  nations  that  are  voluntarily  cooperat- 
ing by  means  of  organization.  What  the 
United  Nations  does  have  is  principles 
and  purposes. 

•o 


"The  flag  of  the  United  Nations 
stands  for  the  purpose  of  taking  'effec- 
tive collective  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  acts  of  aggression'  as  the 
free  nations  are  now  doing  in  Korea. 
Today  in  Korea  armed  forces  are  in 
action  to  restore  the  peace  under  the 
blue  and  white  United  Nations  flag, 
flying  alongside  their  own  national 
banners.  For  the  first  time  in  world 
history  an  international  organization 
is  employing  armed  force  under  a 
single  command  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  com- 
mander of  the  armed  forces,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea,  calls  the  United  Nations  flag 
'the  symbol  of  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  man  has  made  to  free  himself. 

"The  flag  of  the  United  Nations 
stands  for  support  of  its  world-wide 
activities  designed  to  bring  it  about 
so  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
'practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors'. 

"The  above  quotations,  showing  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  taken  directly  from  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

"The  question  has  been  asked  about 
the  possibility  of  the  United  Nations 
flag  being  flown  above  that  of  the 
United  States.  That  would  be  impossible 
if  the  flag  Regulations  are  followed. 
Article  II  (1)  (c)  of  the  official  Flag 
Regulations  expressly  forbids  the 
United  Nations  flag  being  flown  above 
any  other  flag. 

"The  question  has  been  also  asked 
as  to  whether  the  display  of  the  United 
Nations  flag  conflicts  with  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  examined  these  flag  laws. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  United  States 
Flag  Code  that  will  be  violated  by  the 
display  of  the  United  Nations  flag  if 
it  is  displayed  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Flag  Code  and  Regula- 
tions". 
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Ford  Foundation  To  Support 
Educational  Activities 

Teaching  and  education  is  one  of  the 
five  areas  which  will  be  supported  by 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Other  areas  are : 
World  Peace,  democracy,  economic  wel- 
fare, and  human  relations. 

It  is  reported,  according  to  Edpress 
Newsletter,  that  more  than  200  million 
dollars  will  become  available  to  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions for  research  and  other  activities. 

In  the  improvement  of  educational 
facilities  and  methods,  the  Foundation 
will  support  activities  directed  toward: 
(a)  the  discovery,  support  and  use  of 
talent  and  leadership  in  all  fields  and 
at  all  ages;  (b)  the  clarification  of  the 
goals  of  education  and  the  evaluation 
of  current  educational  practices  and 
facilities;  (c)  the  reduction  of  eco- 
nomic, religious,  and  racial  barriers  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity; 
(d)  the  more  effective  use  of  mass 
media,  (press,  the  radio,  and  the  mov- 
ing picture)  ;  (e)  the  assistance  of 
promising  ventures  in  education  making 
for  significant  living  and  effective  so- 
cial participation;  (f)  the  improvement 
of  conditions  and  facilities  for  scientific 
and  scholarly  research  and  creative 
endeavors,  including  assistance  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  results;  (g)  im- 
proving the  quality  and  ensuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  in  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary 
school  education,  and  in  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  centers  of  adult  education. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


W  ITHIN  a  few  days  the  General  Assembly  of  1951  will  be  in  session. 
This  body  has  the  responsibility  for  charting  the  course  of  public  education 
in  North  Carolina  for  the  next  two  years.  That  course  may  be  one  of  pro- 
gress as  represented  by  improvement  in  the  basic  opportunity  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  State.  Or  it  may  result  in  such  actions  that  will  impede  the 
progress  of  public  education  and  bring  it  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  adverse  actions  of  the  General  Assembly 
affecting  public  education  are  oftentimes  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  particular  matter  under  consideration.  I  have  found  the 
Legislature  always  willing  to  give  careful  consideration  to  proposals  in- 
volving the  welfare  of  the  State.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  responsible  groups 
and  individuals  interested  in  public  education  will  assist  in  every  way  in 
acquainting  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  with  the  needs  of  a 
public  education  as  they  exist  within  their  local  communities.  Every  person 
should  welcome  this  opportunity. 

I  am  sure  that  there  jtvill  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  these  needs 
during  the  period  that  the  General  Assembly  is  in  session.  It  has  often 
been  the  case  with  many  people,  however,  that  they  wait  until  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature  and  then  devote  their  criticism  of  the  lawmakers 
for  things  undone.  Sometimes  those  citizens  who  are  most  critical  of  what 
has  not  been  done  have  been  most  silent  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session. 

I  am  simply  suggesting  that  any  constructive  help  that  may  be  rendered 
be  done  now,  rather  than  giving  vent  to  post  legislative  criticism  in  an  ex- 
pression of  disappointments. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


THREE  EDITORIALS 

Three  of  the  State's  newspapers  recently 
included  editorials  concerning  the  "lack  of 
teaching  the  fundamentals*  in  the  public 
schools". 

One,  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel,  quotes 
the  English  teachers  of  the  State  in  saying  that 
"many  North  Carolina  school  children  are  not 
getting  proper  and  sufficient  instruction  in 
English  grammar;"  and  that  "they  also  lack 
adequate  teaching  and  practice  in  English 
grammar".  Two  reasons  for  this  situation  are 
given:  (1)  Half  the  English  school  teachers 
of  North  Carolina  believe  that  the  basis  text- 
books in  schools  are  not  satisfactory;  (2)  High 
school  deficiency  in  teaching  grammar  and 
writing  is  due  primarily  to  the  heavy  extra- 
curricula  load  that  English  teachers  have  to 
bear. 

Another,  the  Enfield  Progress,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  State  College  has  employed 
a  professor  to  teach  its  students  how  to  read 
and  then  says,  "Isn't  that  an  awful  commen- 
tary on  our  public  school  system  of  education?" 
This  editor  makes  the  point  that  "extra-cur- 
ricular activities  take  so  much  time  that  the 
students  are  not  permitted  to  devote  proper 
attention  to  the  things  for  which  the  State  is 
paying. . . ." 

A  third  editorial  from  the  Durham  Sun  com- 
ments on  an  editorial  in  the  Charlotte  Observer 
entitled  "Educational  Piddling"  in  which  the 
schools  and  colleges  are  taken  to  task  for  "ne- 
glecting the  fundamentals  of  education  and 
spending  too  much  time  on  trivialities  which 
ought  to  be  taught  to  children  at  home."  This 
situation,  he  states,  is  due  to  "the  confusion 
among  educators  as  to  what  the  school's  goals 
really  should  be  and  the  pressure  various  groups 
put  upon  the  schools  to  include  in  their  pro- 
gram some  pet  project."  And  approving  the 
Charlotte  editor's  call  for  "a  re-examination 
of  curricula",  the  Durham  editor  suggests  the 
inclusion  of  "a  rethinking  of  what  the  school's 
real  purpose  and  function  on  today's  society 
are  and  molding  the  school  to  those  decisions". 


There  is  one  thing  running  through  each  of 
these  three  editorials — that  is  that  the  deficien- 
cies found  among  some  high  school  graduates 
in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  are  due  to  too 
much  attention  by  teachers  to  extra-curricula 
activities  and  not  enough  time  given  to  funda- 
mentals. Not  one  of  these  editors  seems  to 
realize  that  there  are  wide  differences  among 
pupils  in  background  and  general  ability  to 
grasp,  to  learn,  many  abstract  principles  of  the 
English  language.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  some  students  as  compared 
with  others.  Paradoxically  as  it  may  seem,  stu- 
dents coming  from  small  high  schools  where 
extra-curricular  activities  are  limited  because 
of  smaller  teacher  staffs  are  found  to  be  less 
proficient  in  reading  and  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing than  students  graduating  from  the  large 
high  schools  of  the  State  where  there  is  a  wider 
choice  of  subjects  and  greater  opportunity  for 
participation  in  so-called  extra  curricula  activi- 
ties. No,  we  don't  think  there  is  so  much  a  lack 
of  teaching  the  fundamentals  as  there  is  a  lack 
of  ability  or  application  of  ability  on  the  part 
of  students  themselves  which  accounts  for 
some  poorly  trained  high  school  graduates,  not 
all  of  them. 

"DANGEROUS"  PROCEDURE 

If  you  don't  want  to  get  into  administrative 
difficulties,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  accept  finan- 
cial aid  from  a  local  club  toward  the  salary  of  a 
coach,  or  t  e  a  c  h  e  r  of  some  special  subject. 
Sooner  or  later  those  who  put  up  the  money 
will  want  to  dictate  its  use.  That  could  be  all 
right,  provided  the  person  whose  salary  is  paid 
from  such  source  works  in  harmony  with  the 
school  policy.  Oftentimes,  however,  the  person 
so  employed  gets  the  notion  that  since  his  sal- 
ary comes  from  a  particular  source,  he  must, 
regardless  of  school  policy,  follow  the  advice 
and  suggestions  made  by  those  belonging  to 
the  organization  putting  up  the  money.  This  is 
a  dangerous  procedure  which  can  lead  to 
trouble.  It  should  be  avoided,  unless  a  carefully 
worded  contract  is  made  which  will  protect  the 
administration  of  the  schools. 


DECEMBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 


SCHOOL-HEALTH  DIVISION  LISTS 

MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 


Services  which  school  systems  may 
get  in  planning  and  executing  in- 
service  education-  in  mental  health  are 
given  in  1,  2,  3  order  in  a  recent  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  issued  by  the  School- 
Health  Coordinating  Service.  These 
services  are  as  follows: 

1.  School  systems  may  call  on  the 
Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene  for  as- 
sistance in  planning  and  executing  in- 
service  education  in  mental  health. 
Whenever  possible  it  is  desirable  (from 
an  economic  viewpoint)  for  faculty 
members  representing  all  schools  in 
the  unit  to  cooperate  irr  the  program. 

2.  Human  Relations  Classes  —  for 
grades  6,  7,  8.  At  present  there  are  two 
courses  (books)  of  30  lesson  plans 
each — Course  I  and  Course  II.  1-4 
copies  may  be  ordered  from  this  office 
at  $2.50  per  copy.  These  are  for  the 
teacher  not  for  the  pupil.  Quantities  of 
5  or  more — order  from  Delaware  State 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  1404 
Franklin  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
— $2.25  per  copy. 

3.  Mental  Health  Kit— This  is  a 
group  of  nine  pamphlets  (most  suitable 
for  elementary  teachers)  which  can  be 
furnished  at  cost  ($1.25)  from  this 
office.  Suitable  for  giving  teachers  gen- 
eral understandings  about  mental 
health. 

4.  Betty  Jean  Is  Ready  for  School — a 
short,  illustrated,  simple  (5th  grade 
reading  level)  pamphlet  for  parents — 
concerning  preparation  for  the  first 
year  of  school.  1-19  copies — $.10  each ; 
20  or  more — $.05  each. 

Betty  Jean  Grows  Up — a  similar 
pamphlet  to  parents — concerning  pre- 
paration for  adolescence.  Same  price. 
Both  from  this  office. 

5.  Human  Relations  Films — These 
may  be  borrowed  (for  return  postage) 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health.  See 
your  supervisor  or  local  health  depart- 
ment for  details. 

6.  The  forthcoming  State  curriculum 
guide  for  health  instruction  will  contain 
a  section  on  mental  health.  Single 
copies  of  this  section  available  follow- 
ing November  1. 

7.  Every  county  supervisor  has  or  may 
obtain  a  handbook  "Developing  Emo- 
tional Maturity".  This  contains  details 
regarding  above  points  and  additional 
information. 

8.  For  more  details  SEE  YOUR 
SUPERVISOR  FIRST.  If  she  cannot 
help  you.  write  to:  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink, 
Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene,  School 
Health  Coordinating  Service,  Box  2091, 
Raleigh.  N.   C. 


9.  The  best  single  book  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Fostering  Mental  Health  In  Our 
Schools,  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $3.00. 

Fewer  Veterans 
Attend  College 

A  decided  drop  in  number  of  vet- 
erans attending  college  throughout  the 
United  States  under  provisions  of  the 
"G.  I.  Bill"  was  announced  recently  by 
Earl  James  McGrath.  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Reporting  findings  of  the  annual  sur- 
vey of  college-university  enrollments, 
Commissioner  McGrath  said,  "The  1950 
fall  enrollment  of  veterans  is  33  per 
cent  less  than  the  1949  enrollment.  Last 
year  856,000  veterans  were  registered 
for  college  study.  This  year  only 
575,000  are  enrolled". 

The  drop  in  North  Carolina  was 
5,317— from  13,736  to  8,389. 

"The  sharp  decrease  in  number  of 
veterans  is  reflected  in  the  total  higher 
education  enrollment  figures  for  1950 
which  show  a  drop  of  6.6  per  cent  from 
the  peak  enrollment  reported  a  year 
ago",  said  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. North  Carolina's  drop  in  total  col- 
lege enrollment  was  1.197,  the  survey 
shows. 

The  Office  of  Education  survey  of 
student  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  all  the  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  reveals  a 
1950  total  fall  enrollment  of  2,295,000 
students  as  compared  with  2.456.000  in 
1949.  The  1950  enrollment  data  were 
furnished  by  1,838  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Enrollment  estimates  were 
made  for  52  institutions  not  responding 
in   time  for  tabulation. 

"Graduation  of  nearly  a  half  million 
students  by  our  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  in  1949-50  has  been  a 
factor  contributing  to  the  decline  in 
total  number  of  students  this  fall", 
Commissioner  McGrath  pointed  out.  The 
current  survey  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion reveals  also  a  drop  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  male  freshmen  and 
correspondingly  a  fall  of  2  per  cent  in 
number  of  women  freshmen. 

"Heaviest  losses  in  enrollment  are 
reported  by  liberal  arts  colleges",  said 
Dr.  McGrath.  "Negro  institutions  show 
an-  enrollment  this  year  equal  to  that 
or'  1949.  Teacher  colleges  enrollments 
are  down  slightly,  while  theological 
schools  report  a  sharp  rise  in  number 
of  students". 


NEA  Estimates 

1950-51  School  Statistics 

Estimates  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  statistics  for  the  cur- 
rent year  have  been-  made  by  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

These  estimates  include  the  following 
North    Carolina   figures : 

1.  Number  of  classroom  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors — Elementary 
21,200;  Secondary  7,000;  Principals 
1,700;  Total  29,900. 

2.  Teachers  holding  emergency  cir- 
tificates — Elementary  700 ;  Secondary 
130;  Total  830;  Per  cent  of  total  in 
rural,  90;  Per  cent  of  total  in  ele- 
mentary, 84. 

3.  Teacher  supply  needed — Elemen- 
tary 800;  Secondary  200;  Total  1,000. 

4.  Average  salaries  and  purchasing 
power— all  instructional  staff,  $2,800; 
Classroom  teachers  only :  Elementary 
$2,710;  Secondary  $2,680;  All,  $2,700. 
Purchasing  power  in  1935-1939  dollars 
—Entire  staff  $1,611;  All  classroom 
teachers  $1,554.  National  average — 
$3,080  for  entire  staff;  $2,980  for  all 
classroom   teachers. 

5.  Per  cent  paid  classroom  teach- 
ers :  Below  $1,500,  5.0%  ;  $l,500-$2,399, 
30.0% ;  $2,400-$4,000,  62.0% ;  Above 
$4,000,  3.0%.  National  per  cent  — 5.1, 
22.8,   59.9,   and   12.2  respectively. 

6.  Current  expenditures— $123,500,- 
000 ;  average  per  pupil  ( ADA )  $154.00 ; 
Per  cent  revenues  from  State  78.0. 
National  expenditure  per  pupil  $213.00. 

7.  Enrollment — Elementary  729,500; 
Secondary  190,500;   Total  920,000. 

8.  Types  of  teacher  shortage — -Rural 
elementary,  largely. 

Home  Ec  Staff 
Receives  Honors 

Catherine  T.  Dennis,  State  Supervi- 
sor of  Home  Economics  Education,  was 
recently  elected  Vice-president  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
for  a  period  of  three  years — 1950-53. 

AHEA  is  a  professional  organization 
for  all  women  trained  in  the  field  of 
Home  Economics.  There  is  a  large 
affiliated  group  in  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Mable  Lacy,  Assistant  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation, was  elected  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation for   1950-51. 

All  professional  home  economists 
in  North  Carolina  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  this  organization.  There 
are  approximately  one  thousand  in  the 
State.  The  Annual  State  Convention  of 
this  Association  was  held  at  Southern 
Pines  on  November  2-4. 
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Miss  Mowrey  Becomes 
NEA  President 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
held  last  July  at  St.  Louis  elected 
Corma  Mowrey  as  its  president,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  A.  D.  Holt  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Mowrey  is  currently  employed 
as  a  classroom  teacher  at  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia.  She  has  held  many 
offices  in  local  teachers  associations 
and  has  been  presiderrt  of  the  West 
Virginia  Teachers  Association. 

2625  Persons  Rehabilitated 

Men  and  women  of  working  age  with 
physical  or  mental  impairments  total- 
ing 2,625  were  prepared  for  and  made 
good  in  jobs  during  the  1950  fiscal 
year,  it  was  announced  recently  by 
Charles  H.  Warren,  Director  of  the 
Division    of   Vocational    Rehabilitation. 

These  cases  have  been  marked  "closed 
as  rehabilitated  and  employed",  Mr. 
Warren  stated. 

Mr.  Warren  also  stated  that  159 
other  handicapped  residents  were  pre- 
pared for  and  placed  in  jobs  during 
the  1950  fiscal  year  and  that  these 
needed  only  to  complete  a  period  of 
adjustment  on  the  job  before  they, 
too,  would  be  considered  fully  rehabil- 
itated. 

"The  men  and  women  who  completed 
their  rehabilitation  last  year  are  prov- 
ing by  their  performance  that  it  is 
ability — not  disability — which  counts. 
They  are  proving  to  employers  that 
men  and  women  with  physical  limita- 
tions, once  they  have  been  properly  pre- 
pared for  and  placed  in  suitable  employ- 
ment, are  the  equals  of  and  in  many 
instances  are  superior  to  the  so-called 
able-bodied    workers",    Warren    said. 

"Vocational  rehabilitation  pays  off 
for  everyone  concerned.  The  disabled 
men  and  women  who  were  rehabilitated 
last  year  benefitted  economically  by 
.having  their  yearly  rate  of  earnings 
increased  from  $510.21  before  rehabil- 
itation through  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  to  $2  871.50  after- 
ward— an  increase  of  463  per  cent.  The 
pre-rehabilitation  earnings  had  been 
derived  from  either  unsafe  or  other- 
wise unsuitable  jobs,  and  most  of  the 
clients  had  not  been  employed  at  the 
time  they  applied  for  services. 

"Another  253  disabled  persons  were 
ready  for  job  placement. 

"All  in  all,  fiscal  1950  was  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ian rehabilitation  in  North  Carolina", 
Warren  said. 


FIRST  NON-AEC  NUCLEAR  REACTOR 

TO  BE  BUILT  AT  STATE  COLLEGE 


The  first  non-AEC  owned  and  oper- 
ated nuclear  reactor  in  the  United 
States  will  be  built  by  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina,  using 
nuclear  fuel  loaned  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  proposed  reactor,  which  will 
provide  facilities  for  nuclear  engineer- 
ing research  and  education,  will  be 
located  on  the  campus  of  State  College, 
Raleigh.  Present  design  calls  for  a 
low-power  reactor  having  a  maximum 
power  level  of  10  kilowatts,  which  will 
use  enriched  fuel  containing  not  over 
one  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  fissionable 
uranium  235. 

The  reactor  will  be  housed  in  a 
special  laboratory  building  to  be  erected 
with  a  fund  of  $200,000  that  has  been 
provided  by  the  Burlington  Mills 
Foundation. 

Actual  transfer  of  fissionable  materi- 
al required  for  the  reactor  will  take 
place  after  final  approval  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  the  safety  and 
security  provisions  in  the  completed 
reactor  itself  and  the  plan  for  its 
operation. 

The  North  Carolina  reactor  will  be 
a  "water  boiler"  type  reactor,  similar 
to  one  that  has  been  in  operation  at 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
since  1944.  The  significant  feature  of 
the  water  boiler  design  is  that  the 
uranium  fuel  is  a  solution  of  uranium 
salt  in  water.  Such  reactors  are  also 
called  homogeneous  reactors  as  con- 
trasted to  reactors  in  which  metallic 
uranium  fuel  elements  are  used.  At 
Los  Alamos  the  Water  Boiler  has 
proved  of  great  value  for  general  re- 
search purposes. 

It  is  expected  that,  in  addition  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  pro- 
ject will  be  of  material  benefit,  to 
Physics  Departments,  Medical  Schools 
and  other  research  groups  throughout 
the  entire  area. 

The  preliminary  proposal  for  build- 
ing the  North  Carolina  research  reactor 
was  submitted  to  the  AEC  in  April 
1950.  On  June  5,  1950,  a  contract  was 
executed  by  the  AEC  under  which  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  under- 
took to  provide,  without  cost  to  the 
AEC,  the  detailed  design  of  the  reactor 
with  a  plan  for  its  operation  and  an 
analysis  of  the  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards and  security  considerations  in- 
volved  in    such   operations,    The    AEC 


agreed  to  make  available  to  the  Uni- 
versity technical  advice  and  consulta- 
tion. The  design  and  operating  studies 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Clifford  K.  Beck,  Chairman  of  the 
Physics  Department,  NCSC. 

In  view  of  the  inherent  controls  on 
this  type  of  reactor  and  the  low  power 
level  at  which  it  will  be  operated,  the 
AEC's  Reactor  Safeguard  Committee 
concluded  that  the  proposed  reactor 
can  be  operated  safely  on  a  university 
campus,  provided  a  satisfactory  plan 
of  operation  is  established. 

The  plutonium  production  of  the  pro- 
posed reactor  will  total  less  than  a 
gram  a  year,  an  insignificant  production 
rate  in  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
weapons.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  since 
the  reactor  will  be  useful  in  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  training,  the  pri- 
vate construction,  operation  and  owner- 
ship of  the  reactor  is  permissible  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

The  cost  of  the  reactor,  exclusive  of 
the  uranium  fuel  to  which  AEC  will 
retain  title  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  college. 
Some  60  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  nuclear  engineering  are 
enrolled  at  the  college  this  semester. 

Workshop  Prepares  Guide 
For  "The  Silent  Siren" 

"A  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Group 
Leaders  Using  the  Silent  Siren"  has 
been  prepared  by  a  Committee  in  the 
Resource-Use  Education  Workshop  con- 
ducted at  East  Carolina  Teachers  Col- 
lege during  July  and  August.  The  Guide 
was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Mary  Sue  Fonville,  teacher  of  social 
studies  in  the  Needham  Broughton 
High  School,  Raleigh. 

"The  Silent  Siren"  is  a  series  of 
recordings  concerning  North  Carolina's 
resources.  They  were  produced  by  the 
North  Carolina  Resource-Use  Educa- 
tion Commission  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver, 
Program  Director.  Seven  State  agencies 
cooperated  in  sponsoring  the  series : 
The  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation and  Development,  Labor,  and 
Public  Instruction,  the  State  Boards 
of  Health  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  Wildlife  Resources   Commission. 

The  Guide  includes  a  statement  on 
"How  These  Recordings  Came  to  be 
Made",  "Suggestions  to  Teachers",  and 
"Teaching  Procedures".  According  to 
Dr.  Weaver,  this  Guide  will  prove  very, 
helpful  in  understanding  and  in  making- 
full  use  of  the  recordings  in  the  class- 
room, 
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SUPERINTENDENT  ERWIN  PAYS  TRIBUTE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  W.  F.  CREDLE 


Board  Approves  Statement 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
announced  with  deep  regret  the  death 
of  W.  F.  Credle,  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for 
many  years,  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  November  2  meeting. 

Superintendent  Erwin's  statement 
was  approved  by  the  Board  as  a  fitting 
expression  from  the  Board  and  ordered 
included  in  the  minutes  and  a  copy  sent 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Credle.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  I  announce 
with  profound  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Credle,  for  twenty-nine  years  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  for  a  large  part 
of  that  time  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning.  Mr.  Credle 
died  on  Friday,  October  27,  at  his  home 
here  in  Raleigh  from  a  heart  condition 
from  which  he  had  suffered  for  the  past 
three  years.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  as  a  beloved  friend  and  colleague 
and  as  an  able  servant  in  the  cause  of 
public  education. 

"Because  of  the  outstanding  service 
which  he  had  rendered  in  this  state, 
Mr.  Credle  had  achieved  national 
recognition  and  had  been  honored  with 
the  presidency  of  the  National  Council 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning.  In  addition 
to  that  he  had  served  as  Consultant 
and  as  a  member  of  many  national  com- 
mittees in  the  promotion  of  modern 
schoolhouse  construction  throughout  the 
United  States.  At  the  moment  of  his 
death  I  had  on  my  desk  a  request  from 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  release 
him  for  a  short  time  as  Consultant  to 
the  U.  S.  Office  in  the  planning  of  its 
national  survey  of  schoolhouse  condi- 
tions throughout  the  United   States. 

"Mr.  Credle  had  endeared  himself  to 
school  people  generally  throughout  this 
State,  to  members  of  boards  of  com- 
missioners and  boards  of  education,  and 
to  all  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  who  were  interested  in  the  ad- 
vance of  educational  opportunities  for 
children.  He  was  a  versatile  and 
scholarly  man  and  his  interest  and 
talents  extended  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  work  in  the  field  of  schoolhouse 
planning.  He  had  been  able  to  assume 
many  responsibilities  in  the  Depart- 
ment because  of  his  versatility  and  had 
been  able  to  perform  all  of  them  with 
unusual   effectiveness   and  efficiency. 

"In  the  administration  of  the  Rosen 
wald  Fund,  Mr.  Credle  by  his  fairness 
and  considerate  actions  had  won  the 
warm  friendship  of  the  Negro  race  as 
he  proceeded  with  the  construction  of 
nearly  five  hundred  Rosenwald  build- 
ings for  Negro  children  throughout 
North  Carolina.  The  present  building 
program  has  felt  the  impact  of  his 
imagination  and  ability  in  an  unusual 


way,  and  the  research  which  he  did  in 
determining  the  school  building  needs 
of  North  Carolina  provided  much  of  the 
factual  data  which  brought  about  the 
construction  of  school  building  facilities 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

"It  would  take  many  pages  to  record 
the  contributions  which  Mr.  Credle  has 
made  in  the  various  fields  of  education. 
The  modern  school  buildings  which  are 
rising  from  their  foundations  in  every 
part  of  North  Carolina  will  be  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  and  wherever 
school  children  play  upon  the  grounds 
surrounding  these  splendid  institutions 
their  chattering  and  happy  voices  will 
be  a  reminder  of  the  sweet  and  gentle 
spirit  of  a  man  whose  life  was  so  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  their  service". 

ASCD  Meets  in  Detroit 

The  National  Association  for  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development 
will  meet  in  Detroit  February  10-15, 
1951.  Theme  of  the  convention  will  be 
"Curriculum  Improvement  in  Action". 
Supervisors  and  others  planning  to  at- 
tend this  conference  should  notify 
Marie  Haigwood,  Shelby.  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association. 

Taylor  Dodson  Joins 
Staff  of  Department 

Taylor  Dodson  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  as 
Adviser  in  in  Physical  Education, 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  in 
July.  He  replaced  John  L.  Cameron, 
who  now  heads  the  Division  of  School- 
house  Planning  and  Surveys. 

Mr.  Dodson  received  both  the  B.  S. 
and  M.  A.  degrees  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  majoring  in  physical 
education.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Indiana 
from  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  "Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion". 

Mr.  Dodson  has  had  experience  in 
various  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  He  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  as  recreation  and  physical 
training  specialist,  served  as  intramural 
assistant  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  taught  corrective  physical  ed- 
ucation and  elementary  games  in  Indi- 
ana, and  worked  with  F.F.A.  camps 
in  North  Carolina  as  life  guard,  assis- 
tant program  director  and  program 
director.  His  first  experience  was  prior 
to  World  War  II  when  as  a  student 
at  Berea  College  he  served  as  student 
instructor  in  physical  education  and 
assistant  high  school  track  coach. 


Special  Education  Leaders 
Hold  Conference 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  on 
Special  Education  for  Handicapped 
Children  was  held  in  Raleigh,  Novem- 
ber 17  and  18.  This  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina  League   for   Crippled    Children. 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  of  Special 
Education  for  the  State  Department, 
presided  at  the  opening  session.  Greet- 
ings were  brought  by  Superintendent 
Jesse  O.  Sanderson  of  the  Raleigh  City 
Schools.  Featured  speakers  were  Dr. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  discussed 
Special  Education  in  North  Carolina; 
Dr.  Romaine  P.  Mackie,  U.  S.  Oftice  of 
Education,  whose  subject  was  "A  Na- 
tional Picture  of  Special  Education". 
A  panel  on  Special  Education  Programs 
in  North  Carolina  completed  the  morn- 
ing session. 

An  address  by  Dr.  Darrell  J.  Mose, 
Coordinator  of  Clinic  Services,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  and  panels  on  Re- 
medial Reading  and  Speech  Correction 
featured  the  Friday  afternoon  session. 
"The  Role  of  a  Teacher  in  Special  Edu- 
cation" and  "Teaching  Slow  Learning 
Children"  were  panel  topics  discussed 
on  Saturday.  Featured  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  Lester  N.  Myer,  Chief 
of  Special  Education  Services,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Leading  educators  of  both 
the  State  and  Nation  participated  in 
the  panels. 

Schools  May  Spend  38.63c 
Per  Pupil  for  Libraries 

A  pupil  allottment  of  38.63c  from 
State  funds  has  been  allotted  for  school 
libraries  for  the  1950-51  school  year. 

This  allottment,  based  on  average 
daily  membership  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  1949-50  school  year,  may 
be  expended  for  certain  purposes.  These 
purposes  were  recently  specified  in  a 
letter  to  superintendents  from  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith,  Director,  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  They  are : 

1.  Replacement  of  library  books  for 
pupils. 

2.  Subscriptions  to  magazines  for 
pupils. 

3.  Rebinding  of  library  books. 

4.  Library  supplies  for  organizing  the 
book  collection. 

5.  Library  book  mending  materials. 

6.  Other  consumable  library  supplies. 
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Schools  Observe 
American  Education  Week 

Schools  throughout  the  State  observ- 
ed American  Education  Week,  Novem- 
ber 5-11. 

"Government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people"  was  the  general  theme  of  this 
year's  celebration.  During  the  observ- 
ance, many  schools  held  exercises  of 
various  sorts  and  provided  for  visita- 
tions by  parents. 

Erwin  Endorses  School 
Saving  Program 

"I  am  happy  to  continue  my  endorse- 
ment of  the  School  Savings  Program", 
so  stated  State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin  in  a  recent  letter  to  county 
and  city  superintendents. 

"The  School  Savings  Program  is  fun- 
damentally an  educational  program  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  thrift  and  good 
personal  money  management",  Super- 
intendent Erwin  stated  further.  "Sys- 
tematic saving  helps  to  form  good 
habits  of  thrift. 

"All  of  us  want  our  boys  and  girls 
to  be  intelligent  citizens,  characterized 
by  independence  and  self-reliance. 
School  training  in  thrift  will  help  build 
toward  these  worthy  ends. 

"The  free  teaching  aids  provided  by 
the  Treasury  Department  will  be  of 
interest  to  your  supervisors  of  instruc- 
tion. These  may  be  secured  from  the 
State  Savings  Bonds  Office  P.  O.  Box 
G-2,  Greensboro,   North  Carolina". 


Counties  Operate 
5,753  Buses 

The  county  boards  of  education 
operated  5,753  buses  during  1949-50, 
according  to  a  recent  tabulation  by 
C.  C.  Brown,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Transportation.  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Of  the  total,  4,605  were  used  in  the 
transportation  of  white  children  and 
1,148  for  Negroes. 

Number  of  buses  used  in  the  several 
counties  ranged  from  11  each  in  Clay 
and  Dare  to  159  in  Johnston.  In  addi- 
tion to  Johnston,  nine  other  counties 
operated  more  than  100  buses.  These 
counties  were  Columbus  118.  Guilford 
118,  Mecklenburg  124,  Pitt  110,  Robeson 
143,  Rowan  103,  Sampson  115,  Wake 
140,  and  Wayne  107. 

Wake  operates  the  largest  number, 
43,  of  buses  for  Negro  school  children. 
Johnston  operated  42  buses  for  Negroes. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAKE  NEWS 

Health  and  physical  education  activi- 
ties were  prominent  in  school  news 
about  the  State  this  fall.  Examples  of 
such  activities,  reported  in  the  News 
Letter  of  the  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  and  the  School-Health 
Coordinating  Service,  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Raleigh  high  schools  have 
initiated  a  four  year  requirement  in 
physical  education". 

"In  order  to  get  off  to  a  good  start 
in  their  teacher  screening  and  observa- 
tion program,  the  folks  in  Moore  County 
arranged  and  conducted  a  joint  con- 
ference of  school  and  health  depart- 
ment personnel". 

"Health  educators,  supervisors,  co- 
ordinators and  directors  of  health  and 
physical  education  who  are  employed 
by  local  schools,  by  local  health  de- 
partments or  jointly  by  school  and 
health  departments  met  in  Raleigh  in 
a  two-day  session  on  October  19  and 
20". 

"During  September  and  October  in- 
service  programs  in  mental  health  were 
held  in  Harnett  and  Rutherford 
counties,  Laurinburg  and  Fort  Bragg". 

"Long  Creek  School  in  Mecklenburg 
County  reports  the  organization  of  a 
student  health  council  and  some  of 
the  activities  carried  out  last  year". 

"Jackson  County  teachers  met  Tues- 
day, October  3rd,  to  discuss  physical 
education,  with  emphasis  on  how  to 
use  local  resources  in  their  school 
program". 

"Columbus  County  teachers  plan  to 
give  their  attention  to  physical  educa- 
tion in  meetings  on  November  9th  and 
10th". 

"Under  the  Leadership  of  Superin- 
tendent Murphy  and  Supervisor  Ger- 
trude Styron,  Pender  County  is  holding 
a  workshop  in  physical  education  in 
Burgaw   on   October  23rd". 

"Henderson  elementary  teachers  met 
at  the  Central  School  on  October  19th 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their 
physical  education  program". 


Department  Stocks 
Resource  Guide 

A  stock  of  the  Guide  to  Resource-Use 
Education  "Learning  by  Living",  pre- 
pared by  the  Southern  States  Work 
Conference,  has  been  procured  by  the 
Department.  Copies  are  available  at 
50  cents  each.  Send  orders  to  L.  H. 
Jobe,  or  R.  L.  Weaver,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


Basic  Subjects  First 
Says  Dr.  Highsmith 

Basic  subjects  —  English,  social 
studies,  science,  health  and  physical 
education,  and  foreign  language — must 
be  offered  before  business  education 
subjects  shall  be  offered. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  as 
stated  by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director,  Division  of  Instructional 
Service  in  a  statement  issued  early 
this  fall.  High  schools  with  fewer  than 
five  teachers  must  secure  the  approval 
in  advance  of  the  Department  before 
Business  Education  subjects  may  be 
taught  by  one  of  the  State  allotted 
teachers. 

Another  rule  applying  to  the  offering 
of  business  education  is  that  all  teach- 
ers of  such  subjects  must  be  properly 
certificated.  There  must  also  be  a  room 
of  adequate  size  properly  equipped 
before  Business  Education  subjects  are 
offered. 

SRA  Conducts 
Guidance  Contest 

Teachers,  administrators,  counselors 
and  students  may  enter  a  Guidance 
Practices  That  Work  Contest  which 
is  being  conducted  by  Science  Research 
Associates.  The  contest  closes  July  1, 
1951. 

Through  this  contest  SRA  hopes  to 
bring  effective  guidance  practices  to 
the  attention  of  interested  counselors 
and  teachers.  Each  paper  should  de- 
scribe only  a  part  of  a.  guidance  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  a  portion  of  a 
program  that  you  have  either  worked 
out  or  have  observed.  It  must  be  an 
actual  program,  not  just  an  idea  for 
one.  Entries  can  describe  any  aspect 
of  guidance  in  its  broadest  sense :  edu- 
cational guidance,  including  remedial 
programs  for  reading  or  any  other 
school  subject ;  personal  and  social 
guidance  and  vocational  guidance. 
Papers  will  be  judged  on :  uniqueness 
and  individuality  of  the  practice ;  prac- 
ticality of  the  idea ;  presentation  of 
the  practice.  Papers  should  be  limited 
to  2,000  words. 

First  prize  is  $50.00,  second  prize 
$30.00  and  third  prize  $20.00  and  $10.00 
each  for  the  five  next  best  entries.  For 
additional  details  write  to :  Guidance 
Practices  That  Work  Contest  Editor, 
Science  Research  Associates,  228  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  4,  Illinois. 
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STATE-FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

REHABILITATE  HANDICAPPED 


Under  the  State-Federal  system  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  more  than 
545,000  disabled  men  and  women  have 
been  prepared  for  and  placed  in  self- 
supporting  jobs,  61  per  cent  of  them 
in  the  past  seven  years  through  an 
expanded  program  that  includes  physi- 
cal restoration  services  to  correct  or 
diminish  their  disabilities. 

Restoring  a  disabled  man  or  woman 
to  self-supporting  jobs  through  the 
State-Federal  system  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation cost  an  average  of  $445 
in  the  fiscal  year,  1950.  Maintaining 
a  person  by  public  assistance  would 
cost  about  $540  a  year,  even  more  when 
the  disabled  person-  has  dependents. 
Two  out  of  five  persons  rehabilitated 
during  the  past  year  by  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  had  others  de- 
pendent on  them. 

Three  out  of  four  persons  rehabili- 
tated by  the  State-Federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  during  the  1950 
fiscal  year  were  unemployed  when  they 
applied.  After  rehabilitation,  they  were 
placed  in  self-supporting  jobs  earning 
at  the  rate  of  $93  million,  on  which 
they  would  pay  $5.5  million  in  Federal 
income  taxes  alone.  Within  four  years, 
they  will  have  repaid  the  entire  Fed- 
eral expenditure  on  their  rehabilitation, 
$20.3  million.  Meanwhile,  they  will  be 
paying  State  and  local  taxes  as  well. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  the 
State-Federal  system  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation has  prepared  for  and  re- 
stored to  self-supporting  jobs  335,000 
disabled  men  and  women,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  city  the  size  of  Rochester, 
New  York.  Since  the  program  was 
started  in  1920,  545,000  handicapped 
persons  have  been  returned  to  economic 
independence,  enough  to  populate  cities 
the  size  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  or 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Handicapped  workers,  when  properly 
prepared  and  placed  in  the  right  job, 
make  safe,  reliable,  and  efficient  em- 
ployees. Surveys  by  Government  and 
industrial  firms  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  their  ability  equals  that  of 
the  average  non-disabled  worker  and 
is  often  outstanding.  Ability,  not  dis- 
ability,   counts. 

Every  year,  250,000  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  are  disabled 
by  accidents,  chronic  disease  or  con- 
genital defects  to  a  degree  that  requires 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  make  them 
self-supporting  citizens  and  taxpayers 
instead  of  being  dependent  upon  others. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  State-Federal 
rehabilitation    system    had    funds    to 


restore  only  60,000  of  them  to  paying 
jobs,  a  fraction  of  those  needing  help. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  a  backlog  of 
1.5  million  disabled  men  and  women 
needing  rehabilitation  has  accumulated. 
Only  by  expanding  the  State-Federal 
program  can  this  backlog  be  prevented 
from  growing  larger. 

The  Nation  has  already  begun  to 
feel  the  pinch  in  manpower  in  trying 
to  expand  its  armed  forces  and  indus- 
trial production  at  the  same  time. 
Between  1.5  to  2  million  disabled  men 
and  women  could  be  prepared  to  take 
their  places  on  the  production  line 
through  the  services  of  the  State- 
Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram if  adequate  funds  were  available. 
During  the  last  war,  expansion  of  the 
State-Federal  program  increased  the 
number  of  persons  rehabilitated  from 
an  average  of  9,000  to  46,000  in  one 
year. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  aided  by 
the  State-Federal  system  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  earn  more  money  after- 
ward than  they  did  before  they  suffered 
their  disability.  The  335,000  persons 
rehabilitated  during  the  past  seven 
years  have  increased  their  earnings 
and  the  Nation's  purchasing  power  by 
more  than  $1  billion  and  have  already 
paid  Federal  income  taxes  of  about 
$100  million  in  addition  to  State,  local 
and  other  taxes. 

Handicapped  men  and  women-  in- 
creased their  earnings  five-fold  on  the 
average  through  services  of  the  State- 
Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  sys- 
tem. Almost  32  per  cent  of  those  re- 
habilitated were  prepared  for  and 
placed  in  skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs, 
21  per  cent  in  clerical  and  sales  posi- 
tions, 14  per  cent  in-  service  occupations, 
and  9  per  cent  in  professional  and  man- 
agerial positions.  About  10  per  cent 
were  unskilled  workers,  8  per  cent 
were  employed  on  farms  and  6  per  cent 
were  housewives  or  family  workers. 

St.  Mary's  President 
Heads  College  Conference 

Richard  G.  Stone,  President  of  St. 
Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  was  elected  to 
head  the  North  Carolina  College  Con- 
ference for  next  year  at  a  meeting  of 
that  organization  held  in  Winston- 
Salem,  November  8-9.  L.  E.  Cook,  State 
College  Professor  of  Education,  was 
named  Vice-President ;  and  James  E. 
Hillman,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  re-elected  Secretary 
Treasurer. 


Low  Certificates  Not  Good 
in  Accredited  Schools 

Continued  accreditation  of  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  is 
jeopardized  by  the  employment  of 
teachers  holding  low  grade  certificates. 

This  was  the  substance  of  a  warning 
sent  to  all  principals  and  superinten- 
dents by  the  State  last  February  by  Dr. 
J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service.  Since 
a  number  of  schools  had  employed 
teachers  in  this  class,  they  were  drop- 
ped from  the  accredited  list  as  of  1950 
and  will  be  so  indicated  in  the  list 
of  accredited  schools  printed  in  the 
1950-51   Educational   Directory. 

The  maintenance  of  minimum  stand- 
ards is  necessary  if  accreditment  is  to 
retain  its  significance,  Dr.  Highsmith 
stated.  Certificates  listed  by  him  as 
not  acceptable  in  an  accredited  ele- 
mentary school  are: 

1.  Elementary  A,  B,  and  Provisional 

2.  Non-Standard  Rating 

3.  High  School  subject  certificates, 
except  in  grades  seven  and  eight 

4.  Special  subject  certificates  (Public 
School  Music,  Art.  Physical  Educa- 
tion, etc.),  for  regular  grade  work 
below  the  seventh  grade 

The    following    certificates    are    not 
acceptable  in  an  accredited  high  school : 
1.  Elementary  A,  B,  and  Provisional 
2.«Non-Standard  Rating 

ACEI  Meets  in  Seattle 

The  Association  for  Childhood  Edu- 
cation International  announces  that  it 
will  hold  its  1951  Annual  Study  Con- 
ference in  Seattle,  Washington,  May 
26-30. 

The  five-day  meeting  will  include 
study  groups,  discussion  forums,  and 
general  sessions  on  current  problems  in 
this  important  field  of  education. 

The  study  and  discussion  groups,  the 
excursions,  and  the  Adventure  Room 
will  make  possible  the  active  participa- 
tion of  all  registrants.  General  sessions 
will  offer  well-known  speakers  on  vital 
present-day  phases  of  childhood  educa- 
tion. 

The  estimated  2,000  delegates  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
will  be  guided  on  excursions  in  the 
Seattle  area  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  history,  industry  and  folklore  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

For  further  information  about  the 
1951  ACEI  Study  Conference,  write 
Mary  E.  Leeper,  Executive  Secretary, 
Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International,  1200  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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SUPERIOR  TEACHING* 

A  superior  teacher  is  a  responsible 
individual.  He  develops  and  follows  a 
strict  code  of  ethics.  He  believes  that 
he  must  do  as  good  a  job  as  he  possibly 
can  regardless  of  what  subject  he  is 
teaching.  He  is  forever  searching  for 
ideas  that  will  improve  his  presenta- 
tion. As  long  as  he  stays  in  the  profes- 
sion his  sole  aim  is  to  help  students 
attain  those  ideas  and  skills  that  make 
good  citizens,  both  socially  and  economi- 
cally. 

1.  He  does  not  condemn  a  student  for 
failure  for  the  entire  semester  on  the 
basis  of  work  done  in  the  first  six 
weeks.  This  is  the  orientation  period ; 
the  introduction  to  the  course  acting 
as  a  foundation  for  future  learning. 

2.  He  does  not  sit  at  his  desk  while 
students  struggle  with  an  assignment. 
He  moves  about  the  room  explaining, 
demonstrating,  and  showing.  He  secures 
and  maintains  interest  by  always  giv- 
ing encouragement. 

3.  He  does  not  use  the  IQ  of  the 
student  as  the  basis  for  the  grade  given 
for  the  semester.  He  realizes  that  the 
IQ  indicates  only  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  read  and  interpret ;  his  grade 
is  given  for  achievement. 

4.  He  does  not  give  a  test  merely  for 
the  sake  of  recording  a  grade.  His 
tests  are  carefully  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  the  objectives  that  he  wants 
the  students  to  accomplish.  Each  ques- 
tion on  the  test  relates  to  a  particular 
objective. 

5.  He  does  not  just  offer  a  course 
because  his  principal  asks  him  to  do 
so.  He  organizes  and  plans  each  course 
carefully  even  though  his  special  inter- 
est may  lie  in  another  subject.  His 
classes  are  conducted  according  to 
recognized  principles  of  good  teaching. 

6.  He  does  not  limit  his  reading  and 
study  to  one  or  two  subjects  of  special 
interest.  He  reads  the  entire  field  of 
business  education  believing  that  he 
will  be  a  better  teacher  by  knowing  the 
entire  field. 

7.  He  does  not  allow  personal  feel- 
ings to  enter  into  a  professional  dis- 
agreement. He  can  agree  with  a  per- 
son's philosophy  and  dislike  him  per- 
sonally or  he  can  disagree  with  a  per- 
son's philosophy  and  like  him  person- 
ally. 

8.  He  does  not  stick  to  one  teaching 
practice  year  after  year.  He  experi- 
ments and  revises  his  procedures  so 
that  his  presentation  is  as  effective  as 
he  possibly  can  make  it. 

9.  He  does  not  avoid  teacher's  meet- 
ings  and   conventions.   He  is   loyal   in 


GUIDES  TO  GOOD  SUPERVISION 

The  following  statements  have  been  accepted  by  the   State  home  economics 
supervisory  staff  as  some  basic  assumptions  in  effective  supervision : 

1.  Supervision  should  help  teachers  evaluate  their  own  program  and  plan  for 
direction. 

2.  The  supervisor  is  a  co-worker  in  the  joint  effort  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

3.  Supervision  is  a  democratic  procedure  in  which  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor 
work  together  on  problems  with  which  the  teacher  is  concerned. 

4.  Supervision  should  help  to  interpret  the  homemaking  program  to  administra- 
tors and  others. 

5.  A  supervisor  has  a  responsibility  for  understanding  each  teaching  situation 
with  which  she  is  working. 

6.  The  supervisor's  responsibility  is  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  teacher,  the 
school,  and  the  community  on  the  solution  of  problems  which  make  a  contri- 
bution to  better  family  living. 

7.  Effective  supervision  gives  recognition  to  accomplishments  of  the  teacher  and 
contributes  to  her  sense  of  security  and  satisfaction. 

8.  All  supervision  should  be  directed  toward  the  continuous  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  (pupil  and  teacher). 

9.  A  supervisor  has  a  responsibility  for  her  own  continuous  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

10.    In  an  effective  program  of  supervision  both  the  teacher  and  the  administrators 
understand  the  types  of  services  the  supervisor  is  prepared  to  give. 


attendance  and  always  seeking  new 
methods  and  ideas.  He  realizes  that 
strong  teacher  organizations  constitute 
a  strong  voice  in  the  improvement  of 
the  entire  teacher  profession. 

To  be  a  superior  teacher,  you  must 
believe  in  the  teaching  profession.  You 
either  like  or  dislike  the  profession.  If 
you  dislike  it,  then  get  out  of  it.  You 
won't  be  happy  in  any  teaching  situa- 
tion and  you  won't  be  able  to  do  a 
superior  job  of  teaching.  The  teaching 
profession  will  progress  only  as  more 
people  are  sold  on  the  profession  to 
the  extent  that  they  will  be  superior 
in  the  classroom. — George  W.  Anderson, 
president  of  Tri-State  Business  Educa- 
tion Association ;  School  of  Education. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Balance  Sheet, 
October,  1950. 

•As  indicated  in  item  6,  this  statement 
was  prepared  for  teachers  of  business 
education.  With  the  word  "business" 
omitted,  it  seems  to  have  significance 
for  teaching  in  any  field. 

Lenoir  School  Head  Dies 

H.  Claude  Sisk,  Superintendent  of 
the  Lenoir  City  Schools  for  the  past 
five  years,  died  on  November  7  in 
Lenoir.  Prior  to  assuming  the  Lenoir 
superintendency,  Superintendent  Sisk 
was  principal  of  the  Belmont  schools, 
Gaston  County,  for  26  years.  He  also 
taught  at  Stantonsburg  and  East 
Gastonia. 

Luther  B.  Robinson,  Principal  of 
West  Lenoir  elementary  school  and 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Caldwell 
County  Schools,  has  been  appointed 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Lenoir 
city  schools 


Institute  Will  Furnish 
Teaching  Aids 

A  catalog  listing  free  and  expensive 
booklets,  charts,  film  strips,  and  motion 
pictures  on  life  insurance  and  money 
management  may  be  secured  by  teach- 
ers from  the  "Education  Division,  In- 
stitute of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  The  booklet 
is  entitled  "Teaching  Aids  for  Finan- 
cial  Security   Education". 

Tennessee  Has  New 
Commissioner  of  Education 

On  August  15  James  Alton  Barksdale 
became  Tennessee  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation by  appointment  of  Governor 
Gordon  Browning.  He  succeeded  J.  M. 
Smith  who  resigned  to  resume  the 
presidency  of  Memphis  State  College 
from  which  he  was  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence while  he  served  as  Commissioner 
of   Education   since   January   1949. 

Mr.  Barksdale  was  born  near  McKeir 
zie.  Tennessee,  November  29,  1904. 
After  completing  high  school  there  he 
entered  Bethel  College  from  which  he 
graduated.  Later  he  did  post-graduate 
work  at  Peabody  and  received  his 
Master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Barksdale  was  employed  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  principal  of  a  number 
of  schools  in  Tennessee  from  1925  to 
1946,  when  he  was  elected  superinten- 
dent of  the  Union  City  Schools.  He 
held  this  position  until  he  became 
State  Personnel  Director  in  February 
1949,  a  position  he  held  until  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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STATE  POPULATION  INCREASES  13.1  PER  CENT 


The  population  of  North  Carolina  as 
of  April  1,  1950,  was  4,038,814,  accord- 
ing to  a  preliminary  count  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  1950  Decennial  Census, 
reported  recently  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  This  figure  represents  a 
gain  of  467,191,  or  13.1  percent,  over 
the  3,571,623  inhabitants  of  the  State 
enumerated  in  tne  1940  census. 

Final  population  counts,  the  Bureau 
points  out.  may  differ  from  the  pre- 
liminary counts  because  of  the  alloca- 
tion to  the  place  of  usual  residence  of 
persons  who  were  enumerated  else- 
where, the  inclusion  of  crews  of  vessels 
docked  within  an  area  but  not  included 
in-  the  preliminary  count,  and  because 
of  other  revisions. 

Concord  Adds  New  Courses 

Concord  schools  have  added  two  new 
courses  to  the  curriculum  and  greatly 
expanded  two  others,  according  to 
Superintendent    R.    Brown    McAllister. 

One  of  these  two  new  courses  is  driver 
education,  taught  by  Paul  Boulus  in 
the  high  school.  The  other  is  physical 
education  which  has  been  inaugurated 
in  four  elementary  schools — Long, 
Webb,  Coltrane,  and  Clara  Harris.  Bill 
Moose  is  director  of  the  program. 

Art  work,  taught  only  in  the  high 
school  prior  to  this  year,  has  been 
added  to  five  schools — Long,  Webb, 
Coltrane,  Clara  Harris,  and  Logan. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Austin  has  charge  of 
this  work. 

The  musical  program  has  been 
broadened  with  the  addition  of  a  class 
in  violin.  William  Tritt  is  the  instruc- 
tor. 

Former  Staff  Member 
Receives  Honor 

Dr.  H.  Arnold  Perry,  formerly  associ- 
ate in  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  recently  returned  from  Monte- 
video. Uruguay,  where  he  attended  the 
conference  of  the  United  Nations  Eudu- 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. Dr.  Perry  is  currently  Professor 
of  Education  at  the  University  of 
North    Carolina,    Chapel    Hill. 

One  of  UNESCO's  basic  aims  is  "to 
enable  people  to  understand  the  cul- 
tures of  other  people,  and  how  all 
people  can  be  brought  into  a  world 
community".  While  in  Montevideo,  Dr. 
Perry  participated  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Seminar  on  Elementary  Education. 
It  was  the  aim  of  Kiis  Seminar  to 
develop  methods  and  materials  for 
increasing  understanding  among  peoples. 


High  School  Teachers 
Not  Needed 

There  is  no  need  for  training  addi- 
tional high  school  teachers  for  North 
Carolina  schools  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  a  tabulation  of  certificates 
of  teachers  employed  last  year  who 
were  teaching  out-of-field. 

Teaching  out-of-field  are  those  teach- 
ers who  hold  certificates  which  indicate 
their  qualifications  to  teach  a  certain 
subject  in  accordance  with  their  schol- 
astic training.  In  1949-50,  records  show, 
there  were  1,100  white  teachers  and 
286  Negro  teachers  who  held  subject 
certificates,  but  were  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  grades  or  to  teach  a 
subject  for  which  they  were  not  trained. 

Most  of  these  teachers  held  certifi- 
cates to  teach  English  (white  111. 
Negro  12),  English-Social  Studies 
(white  128,  Negro  15),  and  Social 
Studies  (white  153,  Negro  46).  All 
but  69  of  the  total  1,386  were  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

Cuba  Celebrates 
50th  Anniversary 

Public  education  in  Cuba  is  celebra- 
ting its  fiftieth  anniversary  this  year. 

In  commemoration  of  the  annivers- 
ary the  Minister  of  Education  in  Cuba 
is  inviting  one  public  school  teacher 
from  each  of  the  48  states  to  visit  Cuba 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays  from 
December  18,  1950,  to  January  1,  1951. 
The  teachers  selected  will  be  given  free 
board  and  room  and  free  transportation 
from  Miami  to  Havana  and  return,  but 
must  pay  their  own  round  trip  travel 
expenses  between  their  homes  and 
Miami  and  to  defray  their  incidental 
expenses  in  Cuba. 

During  the  two-week  period  in  Cuba 
the  United  States  teachers  will  be 
taken  on  excursions  throughout  the 
island  and  will  participate  in  seminars 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  related 
to  inter-A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  understanding. 
Special  lectures  will  also  be  arranged 
at  the  University  of  Havana  on  the 
life   and   culture   of  Cuba. 

Any  city  or  county  superintendent 
wishing  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  con- 
sideration should  send  the  name  of  such 
teacher  to  State  Superintendent  Clyde 
A.  Erwin  at  once,  together  with  a 
brief  biography,  giving  (1)  address, 
(2)  birthdate,  (3)  marital  status,  (4) 
position,  (5)  name  of  school,  and  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  the  teacher  has 
ever  been  to  Cuba.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  teacher  named  would 
be  available  to  go  if  finally  chosen. 


N.  C.  Teacher  and  Pupil 
Picked  for  National  Radio 
Program 

A  teacher  and  pupil  from  the  Fletcher 
school  in  Henderson  County  were  pick- 
ed to  appear  on  ABC's  national  net- 
work program,  "The  American  Farmer", 
which  featured  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram on  October  7.  These  were  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Dockings,  second  grade  teacher, 
and  Bill  Trantham,  one  of  her  pupils. 
They  were  selected  by  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Maley,  State  Supervisor  of  the  North 
Carolina's  School  Lunch  Program. 

Counties  Shift 
in  Population 

Average  increase  in  the  State's  pop- 
ulation, based  on  preliminary  figures 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  was  13.1  per 
cent  from  1940  to  1950. 

Population  shifts  among  the  100 
counties,  however,  varied  widely,  the 
range  being  from  an  increase  of  133.3 
per  cent  in  Onslow  to  a  decrease  of 
18.1  per  cent  in  Swain. 

Counties  whose  population  increased 
25%  or  more  were  the  following:  Ons- 
low 133.3%;  Craven  55.5%;  Orange 
49.2%;  Cumberland  39.7%;  New  Han- 
over 32.1%  ;  Mecklenburg  29.2%  ;  Gas- 
ton 26.5%;  Carteret  25.5%;  Durham 
25.4%  ;  Transylvania  25.2%  ;  and  Lee 
25.1%. 

Counties  whose  population  decreased 
greatest  during  this  ten-year  period 
were :  Swain  18.1% ;  Hyde  17.7% ; 
Dare  11.2%;  Tyrrell  9.1%;  Madison 
8.6%;  Currituck  8.2%;  Clay  6.2%; 
Anson  5.8%;  Gates  5.3%;  Mitchell 
5.3%;   and  Yancey  5.2%. 

Film  on  Banking 

The  interesting  and  important  story 
of  commercial  banking  as  it  serves 
business,  industry,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic today  has  been  graphically  present- 
ed in  a  sound  motion  picture,  "Back  of 
Every  Promise",  produced  for  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  by  Wilding 
Picture  Productions,  Inc.,  also  of  Chi- 
cago. This  picture  was  made  as  a 
public  service  by  the  sponsor,  and  loan 
copies  of  the  film  are  available  to 
interested  groups  on  request,  supplied 
in  16mm,  with  a  screen  time  of  27 
minutes.  This  is  an  original  story, 
which  has  been  designed  to  clearly  de- 
fine for  all,  the  part  played  by  modern 
banking  in  the  affairs  and  progress 
of  the  world. 

For  loan  of  copies,  write  to  A.  Gordon 
Bradt,  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago, 
Chicago  90,  Illinois. 
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Edpress  Lists  These 
Educational  News  Items 

Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  is 
devoting  most  of  his  major  speeches 
urging  enactment  of  Universal  Military 

Training. 

*  *     * 

Destined  to  become  a  best  seller : 
The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education's  new 
bulletin,  Toward  Better  College  Teach- 
ing. 

*  *     * 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  talking 
about  plans  to  train  16  million  people 
for  first  aid — with  the  help  of  schools, 
colleges  and   universities,  of  course. 

*  *     * 

Elmo  Roper's  survey  for  Life  Mag- 
azine contains  this  fact :  67  per  cent 
of  the  people  questioned  believe 
children  are  taught  more  useful  and 
worthwhile  things  than  they  were  20 
years  ago.  But  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  you  satisfied  with  the  public 
school  system  in  your  own  community 
now"?  only  33.4%  are  really  satisfied. 
38.2%  only  "fairly  satisfied"  and  16.8% 
not  satisfied  at  all. 

*  *     * 

A  nine-member  House  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Teague 
(D.)  is  investigating  the  vast  veteran's 
education  and  training  program. 

*  *     * 

A  check  list  of  "Factors  Making  or 
Marring  Good  Teaching"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  NEA's  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers.  The  check  list 
assesses  the  school  building,  playground, 
classrooms,  supervisors,  teacher-pupil 
relationships,  the  curriculum,  instruc- 
tion materials,  better  employment  con- 
ditions. It  is  to  be  used  by  teacher  and 
school  administrator  "to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  profession". 

*  *     * 

Motorists  in  New  Jersey  are  learning 
that  they  must  bring  their  vehicles  to 
a  stop  when  approaching  the  vicinity 
of  a  school  bus  halted  to  take  on  or 
discharge  children.  Last  year  2,226 
operators  were  arrested  and  fined  in 
New  Jersey  for  violating  this  law 
which  carries  with  it  a  fine  of  $10.  In 
the  year  preceding  there  were  2,351 
arrests. 

For  eight  years,  nearly  a  million  more 
babies  have  been  borne  in  the  United 
States  each  year  than  the  yearly  aver- 
age during  the  seven  years  before  the 
war.  In  other  words,  instead  of  2  mil- 
lion live  births  each  year  we  have  pro- 
duced 3  million  each  year  for  the  past 
ten    years.    At    the    same    time    fewer 


"GOOD  SCHOOLS  DON'T  JUST  HAPPEN" 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  school?  What  are  some  of  the 
problems  which  must  be  solved  by  schools  and  communities  to  meet  the  Life 
Adjustment  needs  of  youth?  What  can  you  do  to  help  meet  these  needs  in  your 
community? 

A  publication  just  prepared  by  staff  members  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lay  advisory  committee,  raises 
these  questions  and  offers  some  answers  as  a  guide  to  action  for  life  adjustment 
education  to  be  used  by  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  other  citizens. 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  on  Life  Adjustment  Education  for 
Youth,  this  guide  titled,  "Good  Schools  Don't  Just  Happen !",  should  be  especially 
useful  to  citizen  organizations  interested  in  working  with  local  and  State  education 
authorities  to  improve  schools  and  educational  programs  for  the  Nation's  youth. 

Eight  specific  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  publication  as  ways  in  which 
individual  citizens  can  help  schools  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  life  adjustment 
education.  These  are:  (1)  Discuss  problems  with  school  officials;  (2)  Identify  a 
pressing  problem  ;  (3)  Find  others  who  will  join  you  in  solving  problems  ;  (4)  Form 
a  fact-finding  committee  to  study  problems  and  get  facts;  (5)  Give  wide-spread 
publicity  to  facts  in  order  to  get  concensus;  (6)  When  action  on  facts  is  indicated, 
call  together  representatives  of  interested  groups  to  make  action  plans;  (7)  Set  up 
a  working  organization ;  and  ( 8 )  Check-up  on  action  program. 

Copies  of  "Good  Schools  Don't  Just  Happen !"  are  available  from  the  publisher. 
Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  Single 
copies  are  free  to  educators.  In  quantities  less  than  100  the  price  per  copy  is  10^. 
In  quantities  of  100  or  more  the  price  is  5Jtf  each.    - 


babies  are  dying.  Infant  mortality  has 
reached  a  low  of  about  32  per  1,000. 
The  death  rate  among  older  children 
has  also  dropped.  All  these  facts  add 
up  to  a  lot  of  children  who  will  be 
flooding  the  schools  during  the  years 
ahead,  says  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
Pediatrics  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Durham  Superintendent 
Wins  Honorable  Mention 

Superintendent  W.  M.  Jenkins  of  the 
Durham  County  schools  won  honorable 
mention  in  Science  Research  Associ- 
ate's Guidance  Practices  Work  Contest. 

Mr.  Jenkins'  prize  winning  article 
was  entitled :  Explaining  Marks  to 
Students  During  Counselling  Periods. 
In  this  article  he  explained  the  benefits 
of  the  method  adopted  in  the  Durham 
schools  whereby  students  have  a  chance 
to  discuss  their  grades  with  the  teacher 
each  time  the  report  card  comes  out. 
In  this  way  the  student  participates  in 
the  evaluation  process  and  gets  a 
better  idea  of  the  factors  which  contri- 
bute to  his  grade. 

1950-51  Directory 
Comes  From  Press 

Announcement  that  the  1950-51  Edu- 
cational Directory  of  North  Carolina 
has  come  from  the  press  is  made  by 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Directory  is  available  free  to 
school  administrators  of  the  State,  but 
a  charge  is  made  to  commercial  con- 
cerns, Mr.  Jobe  states.  The  price  to 
the  latter  group  .is  $1.00  for  the  first 
copy,  10%  discount  for  five  or  more 
copies. 


President  Truman  Appoints 
Science  Foundation  Board 

President  Truman  recently  appointed 
the  24  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  created  by  Congress 
last  spring. 

The  Foundation  has  been  voted 
$225,000  to  begin  its  operations.  The 
money  is  to  be  used  to  lay  plans  for 
research  programs  and  to  begin  a  Fed- 
eral scholarship  and  fellowship  pro- 
gram. The  basic  law  authorizes  the 
Foundation  to  spend  up  to  $15,000,000 
a  year  if  Congress  grants  the  money. 

State  Has  Highest 
Teacher  Load 

North  Carolina's  teacher  load,  aver- 
age daily  attendance  per  teacher,  is 
the  highest  at  29.8  in  the  United  States. 
This  figure  is  based  on  actual  attend- 
ance for  the  school  year  1947-48,  latest 
year  for  which  comparative  statistics 
are  available,  recently  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  average  attendance  per  class- 
room teacher  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
was  24.3  that  year. 

States  ranking  next  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  this  respect  are  the  following: 
California  29.2  ;  Mississippi  29.6  ;  Utah 
28.0;  Virginia  28.3;  Arkansas  27.3; 
Maryland  27.3;  and  West  Virginia 
27.7. 

States  with  a  low  average  teacher 
load  are  the  following:  South  Dakota 
3  5.0;  Nebraska  16.8;  North  Dakota 
15.8;  Montana  18.3;  Kansas  18.9;  Iowa 
19.2 ;  and  Wyoming  19.1. 
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Erwin  Requests  Nominations 
for  County  Board  Members 

Requests  for  the  names  of  nominees 
for  membership  on  county  boards  of 
education  were  made  to  the  chairmen 
of  county  boards  of  elections  by  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  last 
month. 

Under  the  law  each  county  board  of 
elections  chairman  must  certify  the 
names  of  nominees  to  county  boards 
of  education  to  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  He,  in  turn, 
also  in  accordance  with  the  law,  must 
prepare  a  list  of  all  nominees  and  cer- 
tify such  names  to  the  Chairmen  of 
Committees  on  Education  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  These  names  are  then  used 
by  the  committees  in  the  preparation 
of  the  omnibus  bill  appointing  members 
of  the  county  boards   of   education. 

City  boards  are  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  particular  laws  applying  to 
each  city  unit  as  originally  set  up.  This 
varies  among  these  units,  some  being 
elected  by  popular  vote,  some  by  ap- 
pointments of  one  sort  or  another, 
some  by  a  continuation  of  election  and 
appointment,  and  some  by  self-perpetu- 
ation. 

Forsyth  Superintendent 
Gets  Doctor's  Degree 

Ralph  F.  W.  Brimley,  Forsyth 
County's  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  recently  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D.  degree  by  George  Washington 
University. 

Other  superintendents  who  have  earn- 
ed doctor's  degrees  are  L.  E.  Spikes  of 
Burlington  and  E.  H.  Garinger  of 
Charlotte. 

"Silent  Siren"  Recordings 
Are  Now  Available 

Albums  of  records  of  "The  Silent 
Siren"  radio  program  which  have  been 
broadcast  this  fall  are  now  available. 

The  set  includes  39  records  in  seven 
albums.  They  are  12"  records  for  78 
rpm.  speed.  The  set  sells  for  $75.00 
which  includes  a  teachers  guide. 

These  programs,  spread  over  three 
hours,  include  some  of  the  best  infor- 
mation on  current  problems  and  pro- 
grams in  North  Carolina.  They  can  be 
used  for  instructional  purposes  in 
science,  social  studies,  and  vocational 
programs  in  grades  7-12. 

A  limited  number  of  sets  are  avail- 
able, according  to  Dr.  R.  L.  Weaver, 
Program  Director  of  the  Resource-Use 
Education  Commission,  which  has  pub- 
lished the  series.  Order  from  the  Com- 
munication Center,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N,  C. 


Board  Approves  Additional 
Funds  for  School  Buildings 

Funds  totaling  $3,847,866.18  were 
approved  for  school  buildings  at  the 
September  27  and  November  2  meetings 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

To  date  a  total  of  $26,447,530.62  has 
been  approved  from  the  $50  million 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1949  for  a  School  Plant  Construction, 
Improvement,    and    Repair    Fund. 

Teachers  Paid 
Contingent  Salaries 

A  total  of  $7,239,661  was  paid  out 
this  month  to  teachers  employed  during 
1949-50. 

This  delayed  payment  was  made  in 
accordance  with  Section  20J  of  the 
1949  Session  Laws  which  provided  for 
an  additional  amount  to  bring  the 
salary  schedule  of  teachers  holding  A 
grade  certificates  to  a  range  of  $2,200 
to  $3,100  and  to  teachers  holding  B  and 
G  grade  certificates  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

This  payment  was  made  contingent 
upon  revenues  and  surplus  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  being  sufficient.  It  was 
recently  decided  that  funds  were  ample 
to  make  the  payments. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  individ- 
ual teachers  received  additional  salaries 
applying  to  a  full  year's  service  rang- 
ing from  $139.00  to  $387.00  less  Federal 
tax.  In  some  few  instances,  principals 
received  small  amounts  in  additional 
Pay. 

Temple  U.  Conducts 
1951  Reading  Institute 

The  Eighth  Annual  Reading  Institute 
at  Temple  University  has  been  announc- 
ed for  the  week  of  January  29  to 
February  2,  1951.  The  theme  for  this 
year's  Institute  is  SYSTEMATIC  IN- 
STRUCTION IN  READING. 

Lectures  and  discussions,  led  by  well- 
known  specialists  in  the  field  of  reading 
instruction,  are  planned.  The  Institute 
program  will  also  include  demonstra- 
tions and  laboratory  sessions.  Evalua- 
tion meetings  have  been  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  appraising  existing  and 
projected  reading  programs  in  local  and 
state  school  systems.  Informal  semi- 
nars, staff  meetings  and  conferences 
with  staff  members  will  be  scheduled 
in  the  Institute  program. 

Enrollment  is  limited  by  advanced 
registration.  For  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram and  other  information  regarding 
the  Institute,  write  to :  Emmett  Albert 
Betts,  Director,  The  Reading  Clinic, 
Temple  University,  Broad  Street  and 
Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  22, 
Pennsylvania. 


Teacher  Demand  Study 
Made  by  Hillman 

A  request  to  all  superintendents  for 
the  number  of  new  teachers  employed 
this  year  was  made  last  month  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Hillman,  Director,  Division 
of  Professional  Services,  State  Depart- 
ment  of   Public   Instruction. 

This  request  was  made  by  Dr.  Hill- 
man as  a  part  of  the  National  Teacher 
Supply  and  Demand  Study  sponsored 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
"New"  teachers  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission are  those  who  are  teaching  this 
year  but  who  did  not  teach  anywhere 
in  1949-50.  The  information  has  been 
requested  for  one  teacher  schools,  for 
grades  1-3,  for  grades  4-8,  and  for  high 
schools  by  subjects. 

School  Children  Give 
Pennies  for  U.N.  Fountain 

Voluntary  contributions,  mostly  in 
pennies,  from  the  school  children  of 
America  will  be  used  in  providing  a 
central  memorial  fountain  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Governors'  wives  with  Mrs. 
Arthur  B.  Langlie,  wife  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Washington,  as  Chairman,  form 
the  Committee  which  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  raising  each  state's  quota. 
Mrs.  Kerr  Scott  heads  the  North  Caro- 
lina Committee. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
endorsed  the  campaign  to  give  the 
school  children  an  opportunity  to  make 
contributions  toward  the  project.  Super- 
intendents, teachers  and  principals 
helped  publicize  the  campaign. 

T  and  I  Coordinators 
Prepare  Conference  Report 

"N.  C.  T  and  I  Education"  is  the 
title  of  the  Conference  report  of  coordi- 
nators of  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion held  at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege August  22-25. 

The  report  has  been  issued  in  mime- 
ograph form  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  which  sponsored 
the  Conference.  It  includes  sections  on : 
Extra-curricular  Activities  of  Coordi- 
nators, Records  and  Reports — Firm 
Visits  to  Employers  and  Students,  Cri- 
teria for  Determining  Occupation, 
Suitable  for  Diversified  Occupations, 
Public  Relations,  Vocational  Guidance 
and  its  Place  in  the  D.  O.  Program, 
General  Related  Instruction,  Direct 
Related  Study  Material,  and  Trade  and 
Job  Analysis. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Allocation  of  Funds  Received 
from  Special  School  Tax; 
Authority  of  Local  School 
Committee 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  your  letter 
of  September  26th  in  which  you  write 
me  as  follows : 

"Allow  me  the  permission1  of  asking 
your  advice  from  a  legal  standpoint  as 
to  the  authority  the  Local  School  Board 

of  the School  District  has  in 

determining  the  allocation  or  distribu- 
tion of  funds  received  from  special 
school  tax. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  said  funds  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Local  School  Committeemen, 
providing  that  good  judgment  is  exer- 
cised in  making  decisions. 

"Any  information  relative  to  the 
above  statements  will  be  greatly 
appreciated". 

I  assume,  although  you  did  not  so 
state,  that  the  special  tax  you  referred 
to  is  one  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  G.  S.  115-362.  This  statute  provides 
that  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying 
authorities,  in  order  to  operate  schools 
of  a  higher  standard  than  that  pro- 
vided by  state  support,  or  to  employ 
additional  vocational  teachers,  or  both, 
in  any  district  in  said  county  admini- 
strative unit  having  a  school  population 
of  one  thousand  (1,000)  or  more,  may 
supplement  the  funds  now  available 
to  the  district  after  the  tax  has  been 
voted.  G.  S.  115-363  provides  that  funds 
to  supplement  school  funds,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  above-mentioned  section, 
shall  be  budgeted  by  filing  with  the 
tax  levying  authorities  on  forms  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
the  plan  for  expenditure  of  these  funds. 
The  statute  provides  that  the  tax  levy- 
ing authorities  may  approve  or  disap- 
prove this  supplement  budget  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  upon  approval  being 
given,  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  whicb 
shall  have  the  authority  to  approve  or 
disapprove  any  item  or  object  contained 
therein.  In  the  event  of  approval  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  same 
shall  be  shown  in  detail  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  tax  levying  body,  and 
a  special  levy  shall  be  made  therefor, 
and  the  tax  receipt  shall  show  upon  its 
face  the  purpose  of  the  levy.  From  this 
statute  you  will  observe  the  purpose 
for  which  the  funds  may  be  allocated 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved budget  in  the  manner  above 
stated. 


It  is  also  necessary  to  have  in  mind 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  calling 
for  an  election  for  the  special  tax. 
Sometimes  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds,  produced  by  such  a  tax  levy, 
may  be  spent  are  limited  and  restricted 
by  the  conditions  of  the  submission. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  so  in  your 
case,  depending  upon  what  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  County  Commissioners  con- 
tained in  this  respect.— Attorney  Gen- 
eral, September  29,  1950. 

Compulsory  School  Law; 
Truant  Officer,  Necessity  of 
Visit  to  Home  of  Absentee: 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  You  attach  to 
your  letter  of  September  28th,  1950,  a 
letter  from Superintendent  of 


-City  Schools.  Mr.- 


-City   Schools 


states  that  the 

have  employed  a  full-time  attendance 
officer  to  provide  more  adequate  en- 
forcement of  the  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Law.  Mr.- wants  to  know 

if  a  teacher  or  principal  must  make 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  an  absentee 
before  the  matter  is  handled  by  the 
Truant  Officer  or  can  questionable 
cases  of  absentees  be  turned  over  to 
the  Truant  Officer  directly  so  that  he 
can  handle  the  case  as  he  sees  fit 
under  the  general  policies  of  the  school. 
The  question  may  be  stated  in  sub- 
stance as  follows :  Is  it  necessary  for 
teachers  or  principals  to  make  home 
visits  of  absentees  before  the  Truant 
Officer  can  come  into  the  case? 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Laws 
applicable  to  our  public  school  system 
will  be  found  as  Article  42  of  Chapter 
115  of  the  General  Statutes,  beginning 
with  S-115-302.  There  is.  of  course,  an 
old  section,  G.  S.  115-39,  which  requires 
teachers  and  principals  and  other 
school  officials  to  enforce  the  Compul- 
sory School  Law  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  ■ 
Board  of  Education.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  their  salaries  can  be  with- 
held if  they  fail  in  their  duties  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for 
a  school  official  to  fail  to  obey  the  law 
In  regard  to  compulsory  attendance. 

I  have  gone  carefully  over  all  of 
these  laws,  including  the  amendments, 
which  are  contained  in  the  1949  Supple- 
ment to  the  General  Statutes,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  specific 
statutory  provision  that  requires  teach- 
ers and  principals  to   make   visits   to 


the  homes  of  the  absentees  before  the 
Truant  Officer  is  brought  into  the  case. 
The  statute  simply  does  not  make  any 
such  requirement  or  condition,  prior  to 
referring  a  case  to  a  Truant  Officer  or 
other  whole-time  compulsory  attendance 
officer. 

It  is  provided  by  G.  S.  115-303  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
formulate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  At- 
tendance Law.  I  do  not  have  before  me 
a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  this  respect. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  have  made  a 
regulation  that  embodies  such  a  re- 
quirement. You  will  be  able  to  advise 
on  this  respect,  as  I  can  only  advise 
upon  the  particular  statute  in  question, 
which  I  have  done  above.— Attorney 
General  October  13,  1950. 

Child  15  Years  of  Age  Subject 
to  Compulsory  School  Law 
Even  Though  Taking  Corres- 
pondence Course: 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Please  give  me  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  compulsory  State  Law  for 
a  child  15  years  of  age  who  is  staying 
out  of  school.  The  mother  gives  a 
written  report  to  the  principal  that 
the  child  is  taking  a  correspondence 
course  through  the  American  School, 
Drexel  Avenue  at  58th,  Chicago  37, 
Illinois". 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dr.  Erwin,  and  he  advises 
me  that  the  course  being  taken  by 
this  child  is  not  recognized  by  his 
office  as  a  substitute  for  regular  school 
courses.  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that 
a  child  15  years  of  age  is  subject  to 
the  State  compulsory  school  law  even 
though  the  child  is  taking  a  correspond- 
ence course  through  the  American 
School,  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago. — 
Attorney  General,   October  13,  1950. 

North  Carolina  Material 

Copies  of  a  booklet  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA SKETCHES  AND  PLACES  are 
available  from  Mary  Moore  Allen, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.  This  booklet  contains 
material  useful  for  eighth  grade  teach- 
ers or  for  the  library.  Copies  can  be 
secured  from  Miss  Allen  at  50  cents 
each. 


DECEMBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY 
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LOOKING  BACK 

5  Years  Ago 

If.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Dec.  1945 

State  Supt.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  attend- 
ed a  joint  meeting  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  committees  of  the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  at  Chicago,  October 
14-17. 

Nathan  H.  Yelton,  formerly  comp- 
troller of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  at  one  time  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Mitchell  County,  was 
recently  elected  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Teachers'  and  State  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System. 

Alger  B.  Wilkins,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cumberland  County 
schools,  died  following  a  week's  ill- 
ness, at  a  local  hospital  in  Fayette- 
ville  on  November  14. 

T.  Carl  Brown,  after  three  years 
of  absence  in  the  military  service, 
has  returned  to  his  former  position 
as  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  it  is  announced  by  T.  E. 
Browne,  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  for  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

J.  Warren  Smith,  formerly  Direc- 
tor of  the  Program  of  Vocational 
Training  for  War  Production  Work- 
ers for  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

Carl  A.  Furr,  superintendent  of 
the  Cabarrus  County  schools,  has 
been  signally  honored  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  by  being  asked  to  repre- 
sent North  Carolina  on  the  South 
Atlantic  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

10  Years  Ago 

N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  Dec.  1»40 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Durham  on  Novem- 
ber 6  and  7. 

Twenty-seven  administrative  units, 
16  county  and  11  city,  are  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  State-Aid  adult  edu- 
cation program. 

The  schools  of  Asheville  and  Bun- 
combe County  have  just  completed 
the  first  step  in  what  is  called  "lay- 
ing this  democratic  foundaton"  in  an 
"Appreciate  America"   campaign. 

White  and  Negro  schools  in  Salis- 
bury have  planned  interesting  pro- 
grams in  observance  of  American 
Education  Week,  November  10-16. 

A  recommendation  from  State 
State  school  officials  that  teachers 
and  principals  be  given  pay  increases 
during  the  biennium  beginning  next 
July  was  before  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  today.    (November  9). 


MARCH  OF  DIMES 
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JANUARY    15-31 
Moore  -  Davis 

Ruth  O.  Moore,  Adviser  in  Physical 
Education  with  the  School-Health  Co- 
ordinating Service,  resigned  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  following  her  marriage  to 
R.  Newman  Davis. 

Mrs.  Davis  is  living  in  Charlotte, 
where  she  is  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Dilworth   School. 

What  the  81st  Congress  Did 

While  candidates  made  last-minute 
appeals,  educators  looking  at  the  record 
will  find  that  the  81st  Congress : 

1.  Killed,  tabled,  or  ignored :  General 
Federal  aid  to  education,  aid  for  school 
construction,  aid  to  medical  education, 
for  school  health,  for  college  scholar- 
ships, for  public  library  demonstrations 
and  for  labor  extension-  education.  Also 
killed  the  plan  to  create  a  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Security. 

2.  Approved  $3,000,000  to  be  matched 
by  states  to  survey  school  buildings. 

3.  Aided  600  or  more  districts  with 
children  from  Federal  projects  with 
$23,000,000  for  current  expenses ; 
$46,500,000  in  grants  and  authorization 
for  school  construction. 

4.  Started  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  training  young  scien- 
tists. 

5.  Extended  social  security  protection 
to  teachers  in  non-profit  schools  that 
want  it. — Scliolastice  Teacher,  Novem- 
ber, 1950. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Greene  County.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  make  the  main  address 
at  a  combined  meeting  of  the  Greene 
County  unit  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association  and  the  Greene 
County  Educational  Advisory  Organi- 
zation, which  will  meet  in  the  Hook- 
erton  Community  Building  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  10th,  at  7:30 
o'clock.  Snow  Hill  Standard — Loco- 
nic,  October  6. 

Shelby.  A  business  industrial  edu- 
cation program  by  which  teachers  in 
the  city  school  system  will  be  ac- 
quainted better  with  local  business 
and  industry  was  projected  by  direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
their  October  session  Wednesday 
night  at  the  Community  Center. — 
Shelby  Star,  October   5. 

Moore.  Dr.  Abrams,  associate  edi- 
tor of  North  Carolina  Education,  was 
the  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Moore 
County  NCEA,  Thursday  evening  at 
the  Carthage  High  School. — South- 
ern Pines,  Pilot,  October  6. 

Winston-Salem.  The  Character  and 
Citizenship  Education  Committee  of 
the  city  schools  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  season  yesterday  and  chose 
dependability  as  the  character  trait 
to  be  stressed  this  year. — Winston- 
Salem-Journal,  October  12. 

Durham.  Dr.  Richard  Weaver,  di- 
rector of  the  North  Carolina  Re- 
source-Use Education  Commission, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Dur- 
ham-Orange-Alamance Resource-Use 
Education  conference  which  will  be 
held  here  at  the  James  Whitted 
School  Saturday. — Durham  Sun,  Oc- 
tober 10. 

Shelby.  J.  G.  Hagaman,  principal 
of  the  Shelby  Senior  High  School  was 
yesterday  elected  president  of  the 
South  Piedmont  District  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association  in  a 
convention  at  Charlotte.  —  Shelby 
Star,  October  27. 

Asheville.  Asheville  teachers  paid 
with  local  funds  will  probably  get 
pay  increases  on  last  year's  salaries 
comparable  with  those  to  be  received 
by  State-paid  teachers.  —  Asheville 
Citizen,  November  11. 

Greensboro.  Approximately  350 
classroom  teachers  —  in  15  to  30 
member  teams — will  tour  15  local 
industries  next  Wednesday  to  see 
how  they  operate  as  part  of  the  city's 
economic  life.  —  Greensboro  News, 
November  2. 

Harnett.  Visual  aids  to  education 
are  now  playing  an  important  role 
in  the  public  schools  of  Harnett 
County,  according  to  County  Super- 
intendent C.  Reid  Ross,  whose  offices 
house  a  formidable  library  of  these 
modern  techniques  of  learning.  — 
Greensboro  News,  November  5. 
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Board  Has  Approved  55.5% 
of  Total  Building  Fund 

To  January  1  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  approved  55.5%  of  the 
$50  million  State  funds  provided  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1949  for  the 
construction,  improvement  and  repair 
of  school  buildings. 

Total  amount  approved  is  $27,791,379- 
.14.  Of  this  total,  approvals  for  white 
schools  amounted  to  $17,771,866.94,  or 
64%  ;  approvals  for  Negro  schools  total- 
ed $9,723,804.11  or  35%  ;  and  approvals 
for  Indians  was  $295,708.09,  or  1%. 

An  expenditure  of  $12,953,871.49  of 
local  funds  in  connection  with  the 
projects  approved  for  State  funds  ex- 
penditure has  also  been  approved  by 
the  Board.  This  makes  a  grand  total 
approval  of  projects  valued  at  $40,745,- 
250.63  which  have  been  completed  or 
which  are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
constructed.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude any  projects  which  have  been  or 
may  now  be  in  process  of  being  con- 
structed wholly  from  local  funds. 

Six  Schools  Win  Fair  Prizes 

Prizes  of  $100  each  were  won  by 
six  schools  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall. 
These  prizes  were  given  for  the  edu- 
cational exhibits  which  they  .presented 
at  the  Fair.  Schools  winning  prizes 
were  the  following:  Mooresboro,  Cleve- 
land County  ;  Greensboro  city  schools ; 
Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin,  Wake  County ; 
Oak  Grove,  Durham  County;  Aurora, 
Beaufort  County  ;  and  Plymouth, 
ington  County. 
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At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Division  of  Superintendents  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association, 
Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superinten- 
dent, asked  the  superintendents  to  put 
their  weight  behind  proposed  school 
legislation  to  be  presented  to  the  1951 
General  Assembly. 

Five  matters  were  discussed  by  Dr. 
Erwin  as  needing  immediate  attention. 
They  are: 

1.  Modification  of  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  entrance  age  requirement,  pos- 
sibly changing  the  date  from  October  1 
to  November  or  December  1.  The  pre- 
sent law,  he  contended,  has  caused  a 
large  growth  in  the  number  of  private 
schools. 

2.  Need  for  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law.  Nearly  60,000 
children  are  out  of  school  each  day, 
he  said ;  which  adds  problems  to  the 
classroom  and  results  in  greater  juve- 
nile deliquency. 

3.  Elimination  of  inequities  in  salary 
schedules.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1949  provided  increases  for  teachers 
holding  A,  B  and  G  certificates.  Dr. 
Erwin  pointed  out  the  need  for  com- 
mensurate increases  for  all  school  per- 
sonnel. 

4.  Additional  clerical  help.  He  de- 
clared that  the  growth  of  the  education 
system  is  putting  work  on  superinten- 
dents and  principals  that  should  be 
handled  by  clerical  personnel. 

5.  Purchase  of  school  buses  by  the 
State.  Under  present  law,  school  units 
must  make  the  initial  purchase  of 
buses,  whereas  the  State  pays  for  re- 
placement when  they  become  necessary. 
The  most  overcrowded  bus  conditions 
in  the  State,  according  to  Dr.  Erwin, 
are  those  in  poorer  counties,  those  least 
able  to  finance  initial  purchases.  This 
system,  therefore,  tends  to  discriminate 
against  the  poorer  counties. 


British  Universities 
Plan  Summer  Schools 
for  U.  S.  Students 

Summer  schools  for  students  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
will  be  held  by  three  British  universi- 
ties this  year. 

The  courses  will  be  on  'Shakespeare 
and  Elizabethan  Drama'  held  by  the 
University  of  Birmingham  at  Stratford- 
ou-Avon,  Shakespeare's  birthplace  ;  'The 
Growth  of  European  Civilization'  held 
at  Edinburgh  University ;  and  'Litera- 
ture, The  Visual  Arts  and  Music  in 
Britain  Today'  held  at  the  University 
of  London. 

The  cost  of  the  course,  including  tui- 
tion, maintenance  and  visits  to  places 
of  historic  and  cultural  interest,  will 
vairy  from  $159.60  to  $184.80. 

Intended  primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, teachers,  librarians  and  other 
qualified  men  ami  women,  the  courses 
will  also  be  open  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  their  senior  year.  The  courses 
will  be  credit-earning  but  the  student 
must  arrange  this  with  his  university 
authorities. 

Each  course  will  last  six  weeks,  be- 
ginning late  in  June  or  early  in  July. 
( Stratford-ora- Avon  :  July  7  to  August 
18 ;  Edinburgh :  June  25  to  August  4 ; 
London:  July  9  to  August  17).  For 
many  veterans,  this  will  be  the  last 
chance  to  attend  such  courses  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
(G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights). 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  either 
to  British  Information  Services,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y, 
or  to  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, 2  West  45th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Application  blanks  are  now  avail- 
able and  must  be  completed  and  re- 
turned by  March  18,  1951. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


There  is  ample  evidence  on  every  hand  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  another  generation  which  will  include  thousands  of  illiter- 
ates. Under  present  conditions  this  is  absolutely  inexcusable,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  society  and  of  the  individual. 

You  will  note  in  an  editorial  in  this  issue  that  58,814  children  are  absent 
from  school  each  day.  At  least  half  of  these  absences  are  inexcusable  and 
are  caused  by  conditions  which  could  be  removed  easily  by  an  adequate 
compulsory  attendance  enforcement  program.  As  is  pointed  out,  we  are 
spending  more  than  $100,000,000  annually  on  our  public  schools.  Surely,  we 
can  afford  to  spend  a  small  amount  of  money  to  see  that  all  the  children 
have  the  benefit  of  the  schools  which  have  been  provided  for  them. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  requesting  that  the  General  Assembly 
provide  funds  for  the  enforcement  of  our  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
Through  personnel  provided  from  State  funds  the  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory school  attendance  would  be  a  local  responsibility,  just  as  the  operation 
of  schools  is  under  present  laws.  Local  boards  of  education  would  have  the 
same  relationship  to  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  which  they 
have  to  the  administration  of  the  school  program.  The  State  would  exercise 
only  general  supervision,  just  as  it  does  in  other  aspects  of  public  education. 

Experience  of  Selective  Service  clearly  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  rejected  have  had  an  inadequate  education  due  to  a  long 
history  of  poor  school  attendance  or  non-attendance.  We  know  also  that 
most  of  the  delinquency  cases  come  from  this  same  group;  and  whether  we 
like  or  not,  we  are  paying  the  cost  of  compulsory  attendance  many  times 
over  in  problems  of  social  maladjustment  among  youth.  The  enforcement 
of  compulsory  attendance  would  prevent  liabilities  in  society  and  provide 
assets  in  terms  of  better  citizens  who  could  and  would  make  the  same  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  our  State  which  are  made  by  those  who 
have  profited  from  public  education.  Surely,  a  State  which  has  done  so 
much  in  so  many  different  fields  cannot  longer  ignore  the  festering  sore  of 
poor  school  attendance  in  its  social  structure. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  put  forth  every  effort  within  your  ability  to  sup- 
port the  State  Board's  request  for  funds  to  enforce  the  compulsory  atten- 
dance law. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


DROP-OUTS  AND  ABSENCES 

1  HE  public  schools  enrolled  864,154  pupils 
in  1948-49. 

On  the  last  day  of  school  this  number  had 
been  reduced  to  821,262. 

This  means  that  42,892  pupils  left  school, 
or  dropped  out,  sometime  during  the  year.  This 
is  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled. 

Why  do  these  pupils  drop  out  of  school?  For 
various  reasons — some  legal  and  some  illegal 
or  without  good  reason.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
many  of  them  might  be  kept  in  school  if  there 
were  adequate  personnel — attendance  workers 
— to  consult  with  these  pupils  and  their  par- 
ents and  to  help  them  solve  the  problem  that 
caused  them  to  withdraw  from  school. 

In  addition  to  these  42,892  "drop-outs", 
there  were  on  an  average  a  total  of  58,814 
absences  from  school  each  day.  Some  of  these, 
too,  were  the  result  of  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  But  many  of  them,  we  feel  sure  (of 
course,  we  don't  know)  were  without  "good 
excuse." 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  further  informa- 
tion about  this  phase — drop-outs  and  absences 
— of  the  public  school  program.  Responsibility 
should  be  fixed  at  the  State  level  with  the  pro- 
vision for  the  employment  of  a  person  or  per- 
sons to  secure  the  information  as  to  why  pu- 
pils drop-out  and  as  to  why  they  are  absent,  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  of  reducing  drop-outs 
and  absences  and  otherwise  work  with  local  at- 
tendance workers  in  securing  better  school  at- 
tendance. 

On  the  local  level,  with  county  and  city 
units,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  em- 
ployment at  State  expense  of  local  attendance 
workers.  Under  present  law  it  is  optional  with 
the  local  unit  whether  such  an  official  should 
be  employed.  As  a  result,  64  units  have  atten- 
dance workers.  The  remaining  108  units,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  must  rely  on  the  wel- 


fare officers  to  "enforce  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law."  These  officials,  working  under 
the  direction  of  another  agency,  naturally  per- 
form those  duties  strictly  relating  to  welfare  as 
directed.  Their  time  is  not  sufficient  to  perform 
all  that  should  be  done  in  the  field  of  school 
attendance  and  their  welfare  duties  also.  Con- 
sequently, in  many  units  very  little  or  nothing 
is  done  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  causes  of  non- 
attendance  and  to  remedy  wherever  possible 
the  situation. 

We  are  spending  over  a  $100  million  annu- 
ally for  schools  ($96  million  State  funds),  yet 
in  benefits  to  children  and  future  good  citizen- 
ship for  our  State  we  are  losing  the  millions 
that  we  later  pay  in  the  maintenance  of  courts 
and  the  operation  of  correctional  institutions 
and  jails.  (Statistics  show  that  on  an  average 
people  who  break  the  law  have  a  low  level  edu- 
cation.) If  just  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation devoted  to  schools  could  be  applied 
to  attendance  problems,  then  less  would  be 
necessary  to  be  spent  later  on  punishment  for 
law  violations.  Then,  too,  a  better  citizen 
would  be  produced,  one  who  could  secure  and 
hold  a  job  and  who  could  earn  his  own  liveli- 
hood, pay  taxes  and  vote  intelligently.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1951  should  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  school  attendance.  This  area  of  school 
administration  has  too  long  been  neglected. 

REPLY  TO  "ANONYMOUS" 

JVlR.  Nisbet  recently  presented  your  views 
of  certain  State  "standards"  which  you  con- 
fessed your  schools  were  not  meeting.  If  you 
were  quoted  correctly,  it  appears  that  you  are 
trying  to  "straddle  the  fence."  You  decry  the 
application  of  standards,  yet  you  think  there 
should  be  exceptions.  Everyone  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  standards  knows  that 
there  are  exceptions;  but  most  everyone  also 
knows  that  when  exceptions  are  allowed  in 
some  instances,  they  might  well  be  permitted 
in  others.  In  other  words,  political  expediency 
and  favoritism  results  and  the  children  suffer 
the  consequences.  You  know  what  we  mean. 


JANUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-ONE 


UNITED  FORCES  PRESENT 

1951  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


A  Legislative  Program  for  the  im- 
provement of  public  education  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  Forces  for  Edu- 
cation. This  Program  will  be  presented 
to  the  1951  General  Assembly  which 
is  now  in  session-. 

The  United  Forces  for  Education 
comprises  the  following  organizations : 
The  North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  North  Carolina  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  State  School 
Board  Association,  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  State  Grange,  and 
the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau.  These 
agencies  have  united  on  a  12-point  pro- 
gram increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  schools.  These  points  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Compulsory  Attendance  —  Passage 
of  an  adequate  compulsory  attendance 
law  and  an  appropriation  for  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law. 

2.  Health  and  Education  for  Excep- 
tional Children — Continuation  and  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  health  services 
and  health  education  for  school  children 
and  of  the  program  of  education  of 
exceptional   children. 

3.  School  Buses  —  The  principle  of 
capital  outlay  from  State  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  necessary  school  buses. 

4.  Teacher  Load — Immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  teacher  load  of 
32  students  per  teacher,  based  on  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  to  30  students 
per  classroom  unit  based  on  average 
membership. 

5.  School  Buildings — Adequate  school 
buildings  financed  by  the  State  where 
the  present  provisions  of  the  law  do 
not  permit  local  financing. 

6.  Current  Expense  Items — Increased 
appropriation  for  all  current  expense 
items. 

7.  Sick  Leave — An  appropriation  to 
provide  for  a  sick  leave  period  of  10 
days  per  year,  on  a  cumulative  basis, 
in  addition  to  the  provision  for  legal 
absence  in  force  prior  to  July  1,  1948. 

8.  Extended  Term  of  Employment — 
(1)  The  teaching  profession  believes 
that  needed  additional  services  can  be 
rendered  to  the  school  children  of  the 
State  by  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
employment  for  both  teachers  and 
principals.  (2)  The  teaching  profession 
furthermore  believes  that  any  extension 
in  the  term  of  employment  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  salaries 
proportionate  to  the  extended  term 
granted. 

9.  Salaries— (1)  Teachers  with  "A" 
and  "G"  certificates:    (a)    A  minimum 


salary  of  at  least  $2,400  per  year  for 
beginning  teachers  holding  "A-O"  certi- 
ficates; (b)  Twelve  increments  of  at 
least  $100  per  year  for  teachers  hold- 
ing "A"  certificates;  (c)  A  minimum 
salary  of  at  least  $2,900  for  teachers 
holding  "G-2"  certificates;  (d)  Eleven 
increments  of  at  least  $100  per  year 
for  teachers  holding  graduate  certifi- 
cates. (2)  Proportionate  increases  in 
salaries  for  principals,  supervisors, 
superintendents,  members  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  teachers  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning:  (a) 
Recognition  of  graduate  degrees  in  the 
superintendent's  salary  schedule  and 
salary  increments  equal  to  the  number 
for  principals  and  teachers;  (b)  Salary 
increments  for  principals  equal  to  the 
number  of  teachers. 

10.  Retirement — Endorsement  of  the 
following  program  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Retirement 
System:  (1)  Supplementary  Benefits 
for  Retired  Members,  (a)  No  member 
who  completed  20  years  of  creditable 
service  before  retirement  shall  receive 
less  than  $40  per  month  ;  the  amount  to 
be  increased  by  one  'dollar  per  month 
for  each  year  between  20  years  and 
30  years  of  service ;  ( b )  No  member 
who  completed  30  years  of  creditable 
service  before  retirement  shall  receive 
less  than  $50  per  month.  (2)  Voluntary 
Retirement  Before  Age  60  after  30 
Years  of  Service— A  reduced  allowance 
to  begin  immediately  after  retirement. 

11.  Clerical  Aid — An  appropriation  to 
make  possible  adequate  clerical  and 
bookkeeping  assistance  for  schools. 

12.  Re-codification  of  the  State  School 
Laws. 

In  addition  to  these  twelve  points  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
has  four  other  points  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  United  Forces  for  con- 
sideration.   They    are : 

1.  The  election  of  members  of  county 
and  city  boards  of  education  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  in  their  administrative 
unit,  preferably  in  an  independent 
election. 

2.  The  same  procedure  for  dismissing 
teachers  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
as  now  provided  by  law  during  the 
school  year. 

3.  That  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  exert  every  effort 
possible  to  provide  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  vocational  home  economics 
for  every  rural  boy  and  girl  who  de- 


Schools  Study 
Safety  Curriculum 

Onslow  County,  part  of  Gaston 
County,  and  the  City  of  Gastonia  are 
continuing  their  safety  curriculum 
study  as  a  follow  up  of  the  safety 
curriculum  development  project  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  two 
years. 

The  results  of  their  complete  studies 
will  be  used  in  the  final  shaping  of  a 
State  Safety  Education  Curriculum 
Guide  to  be  printed  and  available  to 
the  schools  for  the  opening  of  next 
school  year. 

Demand  for 
Engineers  is  Greater 

For  high  school  students  and  others 
considering  whether  to  enter  engineer- 
ing training,  the  profession  offers  very 
good  employment  prospects,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  Occupational  Outlook  Sum- 
mary of  March  8,  1950,  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

This  summary,  which  was  based  on 
the  assumption  of  peacetime  conditions, 
pointed  out  that  the  engineering  profes- 
sion has  been  one  of  the  Nation's  fast- 
est-growing occupations  and  will  prob- 
ably remain  so  over  the  long  run.  De- 
fense mobilization  will  continue  to  add 
to  the  peacetime  demand  for  engineer- 
ing graduates  for  the  next  few  years  at 
least.  Moreover,  the  number  of  fresh- 
men engineering  students  has  been 
declining  since  1946,  largely  because 
of  the  drop  in  enrollments  of  veterans 
in  U.  S.  colleges  and  universities.  As 
a  result,  the  number  of  graduates  will 
decrease  over  the  next  several  years. 

According  to  estimates,  which  are 
based  on  preliminary  reports  of  1950 
fall  enrollments  to  the  U.  S.  Oflice  of 
Education  and  the  American  Society  for 
enrollments  to  the  U.  S.  Oflice  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education  and  which  allow 
for  the  normal  number  of  drop-outs, 
the  number  of  engineering  graduates 
in  1954  will  be  down  to  about  17.000. 
This  is  less  than  the  number  of  new 
graduates  needed  each  year  to  satisfy 
the  average  peacetime  demand  (as  esti- 
mated in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Bulletin  No.  968,  "Employment  Out- 
look for  Engineers").  The  drop  in 
engineering  enrollments  will  be  intensi- 
fied to  the  extent  that  students  may  be 
withdrawn   for   military   service. 

sires    it    and    could    profit    from    such 
training. 

4.  Support  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  North  Carolina  Communications 
Commission. 
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Boards  May  Defer  Induction 
of  Boys  Under  Age  20 

The  induction  of  boys  under  20 
of  age  who  are  taking  a  full  course 
of  study  and  making  satisfactory 
grades  may  be  postponed  until  he 
reaches  the  age  of  20,  graduates  from 
high  school,  or  ceases  to  pursue  satis- 
factorily a  full-time  course  of  instruc- 
tion, whichever  occurs  first. 

This  information  was  recently  fur- 
nished county  and  city  superintendents 
of  the  State  by  State  Superintendent 
Clyde  A.  Erwin.  It  was  suggested  by 
Superintendent  Erwin  that  all  princi- 
pals of  the  high  schools  be  provided 
with  this  information  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

"When  a  full-time  student  under  20 
years  of  age  receives  his  notice  of  in- 
duction", Supt.  Erwin  advised,  "he 
should  make  written  request  for  post- 
ponement to  his  local  draft  board.  This 
written  request  should  carry  an  en- 
dorsement from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  to  the  effect  that  the  said  stu- 
dent is  under  age  20  and  is  satisfac- 
torily pursuing  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion". 

Do  You  Know  That 

Although  80  per  cent  of  American 
youth  of  high  school  age  are  in  school, 
only  50  per  cent  graduate? 

One-half  the  mony  spent  for  recrea- 
tion in  1940  went  for  movies,  radio  and 
spectator  sports? 

Fifty  per  cent  of  adults  read  only 
sports  pages  and  comic  strips? 

Twenty  per  cent  "don't  know"  when 
polled  on  any  public  question? 

Important  state  contests  are  decided 
by  twenty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  voters. 
School  board  elections  are  frequently 
decided  by  a  handful  of  voters? 

Fifty  per  cent  of  children  born  in 
any  year  quit  school  before  high  school 
graduation  ? 

Ninety  per  cent  of  our  youth  have 
the  ability  to  graduate  from  high 
school  ? 

Fifty  per  cent  have  the  ability  to 
profit  from  at  least  two  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school? 

About  one-half  of  the  draftees  of 
World  War  II  had  some  disqualifying 
defect? 

The  most  common  age  of  persons 
arrested  for  breaking  laws  is  18-21? 

These  are  facts  from  the  booklet 
Good  Schools  Don't  Just  Happen.  Single 
copies  of  the  bulletin  are  ten  cents 
and  are  obtainable  from  Science  Re- 
search Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  4.,  111. 


U.  M.  T.  WILL  NOT  CORRECT 

MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS 


There  are  many  strong  reasons  for 
universal  military  training,  but  the  cor- 
rection of  the  shockingly  high  percent- 
age of  physical  and  mental  unfitness 
among  American  youth  which  President 
Truman  in  his  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  called  a  "dis- 
grace", is  not  one  of  them,  commented 
George  J.  Hecht,  publisher  of  School 
&  College  Management  and  Parents' 
Magazine,  and  chairman  of  The  Ameri- 
can Parents  Committee. 

"President  Truman  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  recent  months  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  young  men  called 
up  for  physical  examinations  in  the 
current  draft  are  rejected  because  of 
mental  and  physical  defects.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  during  the  second 
World  War  35.8  per  cent  of  the  men 
examined  by  Selective  Service  were 
rejected  as  physically  or  mentally  un- 
fit", said  Mr.  Hecht.  "But  universal 
military  training  which  is  planned  to 
begin  when  young  men  reach  19  years 
of  age.  would  come  at  too  late  an  age 
to  correct  most  of  these  physical  and 
mental  defects.  They  could  be  prevented 
or  relatively  easily  corrected  during 
the  preschool  or  school  years. 

"The  urgent  need  for  increased  school 
health  services  is  recognized  by  the 
Senate  which  passed  a  National  School 
Health  Services  Bill  during  the  81st 
Congress  without  a  dissenting  vote.  But 
this  bill  unfortunately  has  been  bottled 
up  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Through  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  federal  government  helps 
the  states  in  controlling  venereal 
disease  and  other  serious  illnesses.  But 
the  federal  government  appropriates 
little  to  aid  the  states  in  increasing 
their  school  health  services.  In  some 
communities  annual  health  examina- 
tions are  given  school  children,  but 
on  the  whole  the  school  health  sea-vices 
throughout  the  nation  are  most  inade- 
quate. And  yet  such  services  are 
recognized  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
least  expensive  way  of  detecting  and 
correcting  such  physical  and  mental 
defects  as  are  now  rendering  such  a 
large  per  cent  of  young  men  unfit  for 
military  service. 

"The  Midcentury  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  held 
December  3  to  7  stressed  the  need  for 
increased  mental  health  services  for 
the  nation's  50,000,000  children  and 
young  people.  An  adequate  program  of 
child  health  services,  to  prevent  and 
correct  physical  and  mental  defects,  is 


Committee  Proposes 
$4,000,000  Museum 
and  Archives  Center 

Tentative  plans  have  been  prepared 
for  the  erection  of  a  $4,000,000  Museum 
and  Archives  Center  in  Raleigh.  The 
proposed  building  is  to  house  the 
present  State  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  State  Art  Gallery,  and  the 
Hall  of  History  and  Archives. 

A  committee  of  One  Thousand  is 
sponsoring  the  project.  Efforts  are  being 
directed  toward  raising  the  funds  by 
appropriation  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  otherwise.  The  Committee  in  its 
brochure  outlining  the  need  for  such  a 
building  points  out  that  $1,000,000  was 
appropriated  in  1947  for  art  which 
might  be  reappropriated  for  the  present 
proposed  project.  The  building  as 
planned  would  be  the  finest  in  the 
South,  according  to  tentative  plans  as 
made  by  the  committee. 

Fraternity  Has  Scholarships 

The  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  has  a 
$1,500  annual  fund,  and  a  $2,000  revol- 
ving loan  fund  from  which  smaller 
scholarship  awards  are  available  to 
those  intending  to  become  (1)  orthoptic 
technicians,  (2)  teachers  of  partially 
seeing  children,  or  (3)  specialists  for 
blind  pre-school  children.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  specialize  in  one  of  these  fields 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance,  the 
amount  in  each  case  to  be  determined 
by  the  particular  need  and  costs 
involved. 

Persons  wishing  to  enroll  for  training 
in  classification  (1)  apply  to  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Draheim,  19641  Coral  Gables,  Route  18, 
Birmingham,  Michigan ;  for  classifica- 
tion (2)  and  (3)  write  Mrs.  Thomas 
Johnson,  1235  Longfellow,  Detroit  2, 
Michigan. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should 
be  filed  four  months  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  desired  course.  Applicants  with 
basic  preparation  in  teaching,  nursing, 
social  work,  nursery  education,  or  re- 
lated fields  are  eligible  to  apply.  The 
scholarships  are  intended  only  for  the 
courses  directly  relating  to  the  field  of 
sight  conservation  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

Candidates  are  selected  with  the 
advice  of  a  professional  committee. 

an  essential  in  an  all-out  national  de- 
fense effort  such  as  this  nation  is  now 
making",  Mr.  Hecht  declared. — School 
and  College  Management, 


JANUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-ONE 


N  E  A  REPORTS  ON  WHY  FEDERAL 

AID  LEGISLATION  FAILED 


Why  has  federal  aid  legislation  been 
blocked  in-  the  last  Congress  and  in 
Congresses  before? 

R.  B.  Marston,  Director,  NEA  Legis- 
lative Federal  Relations  Division,  re- 
cently summed  up  the  reasons.  He  gave 
his  views  to  a  National  Conference. 
November  13  and  14,  which  met  to 
plan  strategy  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Marston  said : 

"It  is  not  always  possible  to  define 
clearly  the  underlying  reasons  which 
explain  the  opposition  of  a  Committee 
member  to  federal  aid  to  education. 
In  the  main,  however,  major  opposition 
can  be  reduced  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy to  a  small  number  of  state- 
ments. 

"1.  The  Economy  Bloc.  The  chief  cry 
of  some  members  of  the  Committee  is 
for  reduced  federal  spending  in  many 
of  the  on-going  programs  now  in  opera- 
tion. The  corollary  to  this  is  that  no 
new  expenditure  projects  be  initiated 
such  as  federal  aid  for  general  current 
purposes  in  support  of  the  public 
schools.  This  position  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  some  other  groups. 
The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, Inc.,  the  American  Economic 
Council,  and  similar  organizations  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  to  distribute 
some  82,000,000  pieces  of  literature 
over  the  most  recent  7-year  period. 
Large  numbers  of  these  releases  have 
vigorously  opposed  the  enactment  of 
federal  aid  legislation. 

"2.  Aid  to  Some  or  to  All  States.  A 
serious  division  within  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  occur- 
red over  the  question  of  aid  to  some 
states  or  to  all  states.  This  division 
generally  followed  party  lines,  with 
the  majority  party  favoring  all  states. 
The  Kearns-Morton-Werdel  bill  limited 
aid  to  approximately  a  dozen  states. 
This  issue  was  of  importance  in  block- 
ing favorable  Committee  action  during 
the  81st  Congress.  It  may  come  to  be 
of  greater  importance  in  the  days 
ahead. 

"3.  Federal  Control.  It  is  believed 
that  the  argument  that  federal  aid 
means  federal  control  of  educational 
policy  has  declined  in  significance  in 
recent  years.  It  is  still  employed  by 
some  persons,  however,  as  an  argument 
of  convenience.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  respect  to  such  arguments  as  (a) 
the  federal  government  is  deeply  in 
debt,  the  states  are  not,  therefore  we 


should  avoid  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional federal  levies;  (b)  the  states 
can  do  the  job  of  education  alone;  (c) 
there  is  always  a  heavy  federal  'take' 
when  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by 
the  federal  government  for  return  to 
the  states,  and  so  forth. 

"4.  Aid  for  Parochial  School  Pupils. 
A  decisive  factor  which  frustrated 
favorable  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  action  was  the  uncom- 
promising demand  for  use  of  federal 
funds  for  auxiliary  services  to  paro- 
chial school  children.  The  chief  ex- 
ponent of  this  proposal  was  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
The  most  dramatic  episode  in  relation 
to  this  issue  was  the  attack  made  by 
Cardinal  Spellman  upon  the  positions 
taken  by  Congressman  Graham  A. 
Barden,  sponsor  of  a  straight  public 
school  bill,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  The  position  of  the  NCWC 
was  vigorously  supported  by  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  some  House 
leaders  closely  identified  in  their  sym- 
pathies with  parochial  school  educa- 
tion." 

State  Increases  Participation 
in  School  Lunch  Program 

North  Carolina  has  increased  its 
1-articipation  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Food  Distribution  Pro- 
grams, according  to  statistics  recently 
released  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Number  of  schools  participating  in 
the  School  Lunch  Program  last  year, 
1949-50,  reached  an  all  time  high  of 
1,295,  increasing  from  521  in  1943-44. 
Number  of  children  participating  in- 
creased from  85,004  in  1943-44  to  285,- 
838  in  1949-50.  Meals  served  to  these 
children  increased  from  11,012.752  in 
1943-44   to   51,090,000   in    1949-50. 

Expenditures  for  food  purchased 
locally  for  those  schools  operating 
lunchrooms  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  increased  from  $3,081.- 
251  in  1943-44  to  $7,255,000  in  1949-50. 
Cash  assistance  from  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  food  under  this  program  in- 
creased from  $752,000  in  1943-44  to 
$2,836,000  in  1949-50.  Including  the 
cost  of  commodities  furnished  by  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Federal 
assistance  totaled  $5,106,000  in  1949-50. 
having  increased  from  $1,160,000  in 
1943-44.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$12,361,000  expended  in  operating  the 
North  Carolina  Program  in  1949-50,  or 


Board  Calls  for  Listing 
on  Supplementary  Books 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
anticipation  of  an  adoption  of  text- 
books for  supplementary  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  school  program, 
has  authorized  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  to  recom- 
mend books  in  all  of  the  regular  sub- 
ject areas  for  both  elementary  and 
high  school. 

Publishers  were  notified  of  this 
action  by  the  Board  in  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  dated 
December  8.  1950. 

Pan  American  Union 
Expands  Service  of 
Cultural  Interchange 

To  help  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
culture  and  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  America,  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  expanded  its  services  of 
cultural  interchange  in  accordance  with 
the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  supply  the  governments,  insti- 
tutions, and  general  public  with  infor- 
mation on  education  in  the  Americas. 

2.  To  promote  the  exchange  of  teach- 
ers and  students,  in  cooperation  with 
the  specialized  institutions  and  serv- 
ices, and  through  direct  contact  with 
governments,  universities,  and  educa- 
tional agencies. 

3.  To  sponsor  and  offer  guidance  to 
Latin  American  students  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  inform  North  American 
students  about  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  study  in  Latin  America. 

4.  To  supply  information  and  advice 
on  the  evaluation  of  certificates  of 
study,  diplomas,  and  degrees  granted 
in  the  different  states  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  other  American 
countries. 

5.  To  supply  information  and  advice 
on  living  conditions  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  graduates  of  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  different  American 
countries. 

6.  To  promote  the  fulfillment  of  the 
international  conventions  on  the  ex- 
change of  persons  and  to  encourage  the 
execution  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
pacts  on  this  subject. 

7.  To  cooperate  in  summer  courses 
and  other  activities  involving  the  ex- 
change of  teachers  and  students. 

8.  To  collect  and  distribute  infor- 
mational material  intended  for  educa- 
tors,  students,  and  the  general  public. 

Further  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Division  of  Education,  Pan 
American  Union.  Washington  6,  D.   C. 

an   average  cost   of  about  24   cents  a 
meal. 
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The  Child  Develops 
(According  to  Dr.  Gessell) 

Here  are  some  of  the  stages  of 
development  from  5  to  10  years  in-  the 
life  of  a  child,  according  to  Dr.  Arnold 
Gessell,  child  expert : 

5  years — Conservative,  "consolidating 
his  gains". 

G  years — "Has  some  atomic  charac- 
teristics— makes  thrusts  in  different 
directions".  He  has  trouble  adjusting 
his  personal  relations  with  his  family 
and  his  teachers. 

7  years — "The  eraser  age — rubbing 
out  ami  doing  better — He  may  even  slip 
the  eraser  into  his  pocket  and  then 
you've  got  an  ethical  problem". 

8  years — "A  catalog  from  the  mail 
order  house  becomes  a  magic  carpet". 

9  years — New  interest  in  skills  and 
ideals. 

10  years — Reads  the  headlines  and 
"if  he  is  growing  up  in  an  alert  family, 
those  headlines  will  be  discussed". 
Read  for  hero  worship — Edpress  News- 
letter. 

Reading  Service  Publishes 
Catalog  of  Recordings 

To  meet  the  increasing  need  for  a 
service  that  will  aid  teachers  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  phonograph 
records  for  classroom  use,  the  Child- 
ren's Reading  Service  has  just  pub- 
lished an  ANNOTATED  LIST  OF 
PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS. 

This  new  catalog,  edited  by  Dr. 
Warren  S.  Freeman,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Music  of  Boston-  University, 
presents  about  500  carefully  chosen 
recordings  from  many  record  com- 
panies, arranged  by  subject  areas  and 
grade  groups.  Recordings  are  listed 
not  only  for  music,  but  also  for  langu- 
age arts,  science  and  social  studies. 

Each  listing  in  the  catalog  includes 
the  title,  composer,  recording  artist, 
available  speeds  (33,  45,  78  rpm.),  the 
price  for  each  speed,  the  size,  whether 
or  not  it  is  unbreakable,  and  a  descrip- 
tion. 

To  assist  teachers  in  securing  the 
records  of  their  choice,  the  Children's 
Reading  Service  has  set  up  a  central 
ordering  service  whereby  any  record, 
whether  or  not  it  is  listed  in  the  cata- 
log, will  be  supplied  at  the  best  possible 
school  discounts. 

Copies  of  the  new  catalog  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  your  request,  with 
10^  in  stamps  or  coin  to  cover  postage 
and  handling  charges,  to  Children's 
Reading  Service,  106  Beekman  Street, 
New  York  7,   New  York. 


QUIZ  KIDS  OPEN  1951 

"BEST  TEACHER  CONTEST' 


The  Quiz  Kids  start  the  New  Year 
searching  for  America's  top  teachers,  as 
they  open  their  sixth  annual  "Best 
Teacher  Contest" ! 

The  famous  contest  —  which  once 
again  will  find  the  nation's  tico  teachers 
who  are  doing  the  best  job — was  offi- 
cially launched  on  the  Quiz  Kids  radio 
program  Sunday,  January  7.  and  will 
run    through    February    11. 

Two  prize-winning  teachers  will  be 
accorded  national  honor  in  the  1951 
Quiz  Kids  "Best  Teacher  Contest" : 
the  "Best  Teacher  of  1951",  who  will 
receive  a  cash  prize  of  $2,000,  an  ap- 
pearance on-  the  Quiz  Kids  program, 
and  a  week's  entertainment  in  Chicago 
with  all  expenses  paid;  and  the  "Most 
Promising  Teacher  of  1951",  a  younger 
person,  who  will  he  awarded  $2,000  to 
be  used  for  graduate  study. 

All  elementary  and  high  school  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  write  letters  on 
the  subject,  "The  Teacher  Who  Has 
Helped  Mc  Most".  The  letters  will  be 
judged  by  a  group  of  eminent  educators, 
who  will  evaluate  the  qualification  of 
the  teachers  nominated,  and  conduct 
personal  investigations  among  the  final- 
ists to  determine  the  top-winning 
teachers. 

The  two  students  writing  the  letters 
nominating  the  winning  teachers  will 
each  be  awarded  a  $1,000  U.  S.  Security 
bond  first  prize.  $10.00  in  cash  will  go 
for  each  of  the  next  50  best  letters.  500 
more  winning  students  will  each  receive 
an  honor  certificate  and  a  Quiz  Kid 
pin.  making  them  honorary  Quiz  Kids. 

1.  Any  student  now  in  elementary  or 
high  school  may  nominate  any  teacher 
he  or  she  now  has.  or  has  ever  had, 
providing  that  teacher  is  still  teaching. 

2.  His  letter  on  the  subject,  "The 
Teacher  Who  Has  Helped  Me  Most", 
may  be  of  any  length,  and  must  con- 
tain his  name,  age,  grade,  school,  and 
home  address,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
school  of  the  teacher  nominated. 

3.  Letters  will  he  judged  on  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  tell  honestly  and  clear- 
ly how  some  particular  teacher  has 
heli>ed  him,  and  the  importance  of 
that  help.  What  he  says  is  more  im- 
portant than  how  he  says  it.  All  stu- 
dents have  an  equal  chance  regardless 
of  grade  in  school. 

4.  Letters  must  be  written  without 
assistance  of  teachers  or  parents. 

5.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to 
Quiz  Kids  "Best  Teacher  Contest". 
P.  O.  Box  Y,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 

6.  The  contest  opened  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 7,  and  closes  at  midnight,  Febru- 


"Sometimes  I  Think  I'll  Quit" 

Sometimes  I  think  I'll  quit  teaching. 
I  get  sick  of  being  asked  questions, 
tired  of  teachers'  meetings,  fed  up 
with  living  on  a  budget.  Then  some- 
things happens  that  makes  me  know 
I  never  shall. 

Like  the  day  Midge  Maddy  found  out 
she  could  read.  She'd  tried  and  tried, 
and  I  was  worn  out  trying  to  help  her. 
Then-  one  day  the  words  seemed  to  fit 
together  with  sense.  She  smiled  and 
said,  "I  can  read".  The  look  in  her 
eyes  said  what  she  felt. 

Or  the  day  of  the  party  when  that 
ragged  Bates  boy  said  to  me  "Gee, 
that's  the  most  fun  I've  had  since  last 
summer  when  I  went  to  Grandma's". 
Everyone  in  town  knows  the  Bateses 
don't  get  along.  Sometimes  I  know  Bud 
hates  to  go  home  after  school. 

Sometimes  I  think  I'll  quit  teaching 
and  get  a  job  where  there's  less  re- 
sponsibility, nothing  to  do  after  five 
o'clock  and  fewer  people  to  please.  But 
then  I  remember : 

The  time  Millie  Kibb's  mother  came 
in  and  thanked  me  for  helping  Millie 
get  over  being  ashamed  because  her 
father  is  a  junkman.  "I  sure  depend 
on  you  to  help  me",  she  said. 

And  when  Pete  Carver  came  to  see 
me  the  very  afternoon  his  water  color 
won  first  place  in  the  art  contest  and 
he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  the 
institute.  He  told  me,  "I  first  got  inter- 
ested in  art  that  spring  our  class  spent 
sketching  over  by  the  park  and  you 
put  my  sketch  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  corridor". 

Sometimes  I  think  I'll  quit.  But 
Midge  and  Bud  and  Millie  and  Pete 
tumble  through  my  thoughts  and  I 
know  that  they  need  somebody  to  help 
them  to  grow,  to  jump  over  the  tough 
spots,  to  develop  a  set  of  values  that 
fit.  to  realize  their  potentialities,  and 
to  enjoy'  themselves  while  they  are 
at  it. 

When  I  think  of  these  things,  I  know 
how  much  I'd  miss  if  I  quit,  and  I 
know  I  like  teaching  better  than  any- 
thing else  I  could  possibly  do. — Glen 
O.  Blough.  IT.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

ary  11.  1951.  All  entries  must  be  post- 
marked before  that  hour. 

The  annual  Quiz  Kids  "Best  Teacher 
Contest"  has  the  approval  of  the  na- 
tional contest  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals, a  department  of  the  National 
Education    Association, 
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PURDUE  POLLS  AMERICAN  YOUTH 


What  are  the  views,  wants  and  needs 
of  teen-agers? 

Purdue  University  in-  its  Purdue 
Opinion  Panel  attempts  to  answer  this 
general  question  in  a  survey  conducted 
thrice  yearly  among  15,000  pupils  in 
high  schools  all  over  the  nation. 

An  analysis  of  responses  from  a 
sample  of  about  3,000  pupils  of  a 
recently  conducted  Panel  discloses  some 
interesting  results,  which  were  pre- 
sented in  an  article  by  Drs.  Harold 
Porter  and  Arthur  J.  Durcher  in 
Tech  Training,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Technical  Society. 

With  the  permission  of  the  authors, 
the  following  is  reproduced : 

Do  Young  People  Like  School 

"One  mark  of  a  good  educational 
system  is  a  satisfied  group  of  pupils. 
Nevertheless,  cartoon  comic  strips  and 
the  radio  persist  in  giving  the  general 
impression  that  young  people  do  not 
like  to  go  to  school. 

"Judging  from  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey, this  is  a  myth  probably  surviving 
from  the  days  when  bad  schools,  poor 
teachers,  and  corporal  punishment 
made  the  educational  process  a  not 
very  pleasant  experience.  Actually  four 
out  of  five  pupils  say  they  like  school. 
These  results  hold  true  for  both  sexes, 
9th  through  12th  grades,  for  pupils  of 
all  geographical  regions. 

"Taking    everything    into    considera- 
tion do  you  or  do  you  not  like  school? 
Do      Uncer-    Do  Not 
tain 
1946    Survey-.~76%  9%         15% 

1948    Survey_.....79%         14%  7% 

"In  the  spring  of  1949,  when  school 
problems  in  general  were  investigated 
by  the  Purdue  Opinion  Panel,  it  was 
found  that  9  per  cent  of  high-school 
youth  hated  school  and  6  per  cent 
wanted  to  quit  school  immediately. 
These  figures  compare  very  closely  with 
the  results  of  the  above  earlier  sur- 
veys. As  to  the  reasons  for  disliking 
school,  10  per  cent  revealed  that  they 
disliked  their  courses. 

Moee  Work  Experience? 

"What  are  some  of  the  things  high 
school  pupils  icant  hut  are  not  getting 
in  their  school  programs? 

"35  per  cent  want  courses  not  offered 
in  their  school. 

"29  per  cent  want  more  vocational 
courses. 

"49  per  cent  would  like  to  get  some 
practical  work  experience. 

"Boys  particularly  doubt  the  value 
of  the  things  they  study.  About  half  of 
them  say  they  would  like  to  get  some 
practical  work  experience. 


"As  young  people  advance  from  the 
9th  through  the  12th  grade,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  students  indicate  they 
want  to  take  courses  not  offered  in-  their 
school.  More  of  the  seniors  express  a 
desire  fox  vocational  courses  and  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  practical  work  ex- 
perience. 

"Rural  youngsters  feel  the  pinch  of 
a  restricted  curriculum  more  than  do 
their  city  cousins.  They  want  more  vo- 
cational courses  and  other  courses  not 
offered  in  their  school.  A  higher .  pro- 
portion of  our  rural  youth  dislike  their 
courses. 

"For  a  number  of  years  educators 
have  realized  that  the  school  facilities 
and  curriculum  were  not  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  changing  world. 
Some  educators  advocated  a  co-opera- 
tive work-study  program  and  others  the 
diversified  vocational  education. 

"Prosser's  resolution  prompted  the 
Life-Adjustment  Program  for  high- 
school  youth.  The  prime  purpose  of  all 
these  programs  is  to  give  youth  work 
experience  and  training  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  employment  and  adult- 
hood. 

"Considerable  correspondence  is 
found  between  these  educational  trends 
and  the  views  of  high  school  youth. 
Should  work  experience  he  a  part  of  the 
regular  schooling  required  of  all  pupils 
regardless  of  the  type  of  study  being 
taken? 

"High  school  pupils  are  about  evenly 
split  on  this  question,  despite  the  find- 
ings (as  we  shall  see)  that  only  about 
one-fourth  expect  to  go  on  to  college. 

The  National  Opinion  Research 
Center,  in  August,  1944,  reported  the 
answers  to  the  following  question, 
which  was  put  to  a  representative 
sample  of  adults  the  country  over : 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  children  to  get  from 
their  education  in  school? 

"Nearly  one-half  replied.  'Training 
in  character  and  citizenship'.  About 
one-third  replied,  'Training  in  the 
three  R's'.  About  one-fourth  replied, 
'Training  for  earning  a  living'. 

"On  the  basis  of  these  replies  the 
editors  of  the  Panel  formulated  three 
separate  questions  to  ask  its  high 
school  pupils.  No  basis  exists  for  a 
strict  comparison  of  the  adult  and  pupil 
responses  to  this  general  question;  it 
was,  however,  possible  to  rank  the  re- 
plies of  the  representative  samples  of 
pupils : 

"85  per  cent  believed  chief  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  training  in  char- 
acter and  citizenship. 


"78  per  cent  believed  chief  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  training  for 
earning  a  living. 

"68  per  cent  believed  chief  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  training  in  the 
three  R's". 

"It  may  be  tentatively  concluded  that 
adults  and  high  school  pupils  both 
agree  where  chief  emphasis  in;  edu- 
cating youth  should  be  placed — train- 
ing for  character  and  citizenship". 

Need  for  Counseling  and  Testing 

"At  the  end  of  every  semester  and,  in 
fact,  during  every  semester,  students 
leave  school  to  work.  These  students 
are  usually  immature,  unskilled  in  any 
kind  of  work,  and  lack  purpose  in  their 
quest  for  employment.  Industry  by  and 
large  does  not  want  them. 

"Other  high  school  pupils,  while  plan- 
ning to  graduate  from  high  school,  but 
not  planning  to  go  on  to  college,  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  problems 
of  selecting  a  vocation  and  finding  their 
first  job  after  graduation. 

"In  1949  editors  of  the  Panel  prompt- 
ed pupils  to  state  their  problems  and 
needs  regarding  school. 

"47  per  cent  asked,  "What  shall  I 
do  after  graduation"? 

"42  per  cent  wanted  to  find  the 
answer  to  the  question,  'What  are  my 
real  interests'? 

"43  per  cent  asked,  'What  career 
should  I  pursue'? 

"25  per  cent  said  they  needed  advice 
in  choosing  courses". 

Where  in  the  World  Would 
You  Like  a  Friend? 

The  International  Friendship  League, 
Inc.,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston 
8,  Massachusetts,  has  more  than  150,000 
letters  from  67  different  countries  re- 
questing that  they  be  put  in  personal 
correspondence  with  students  in 
America. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  Friend- 
ship League  a  student  needs  to  give 
his  name,  month,  day,  and  year  of 
birth,  address,  school  and  grade,  church, 
hobbies,  and  his  parents'  name  and 
occupation.  The  application  together 
with  a  500  membership  fee,  should  be 
sent  to  the  League. 

Correspondents  will  be  selected  who 
seem  to  match  the  students'  interests, 
and  their  names  submitted  as  prospec- 
tive pen  pals.  If  special  countries  are 
preferred,  the  request  should  be  made 
when  applying  for  membership.  If  the- 
student  can  write  in  other  than  English 
that  fact  should  he  made  known.  By 
using  Air  Mail  your  letters  will  be 
delivered  almost  any  place  in  the  world 
with  remarkable  speed. 
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Civil  Rights  in  U.  S. 
Fall  Short  of  Standards 

Civil  rights  in  the  United  States  fall 
somewhat,  but  not  seriously,  short  of 
the  standards  outlined  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Such 
is  the  conclusion1  of  Roger  Baldwin, 
1950  One  World  Award  winner,  in  a 
twenty-cent  pamphlet.  HUMAN 
RIGHT  S— WORLD  DECLARATION 
AND  AMERICAN  PRACTICE,  released 
recently  by  the  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, nonprofit,  educational  organization 
at  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"To  promote  the  educational  uses  of 
the  Declaration",  suggests  Mr.  Baldwin, 
who  was  for  thirty  years  the  director 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
"studies  should  be  made  in  every 
country  professing  democracy  to  show 
how  far  its  own  law  and  practices 
measure  up  to  the  obviously  advanced 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Declaration". 

Commenting  on  the  present  U.  N. 
discussion  on  the  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights,  which  aims  to  put  the  princi- 
ples of  the  declaration  into  a  binding 
pact,  Mr.  Baldwin  asserts  that  "the 
guarantee  of  human  rights  on  an  inter- 
national scale  would  be  without  force 
unless  persons  could  appeal  to  an 
international  authority  after  they  had, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  exhausted  their 
remedies  in  their  own  countries". 

Mr.  Baldwin  sets  forth  four  sugges- 
tions for  making  the  international  en- 
forcement of  human  rights  more  effec- 
tive : 

1.  Judicial  review  by  an  internation- 
al court,  acting  on  complaint  of  private 
associations,  groups,  or  individuals,  as 
well  as  governments. 

2.  Protective  devices  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  human  rights,  both 
through  machinery  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  civil  rights  agencies  in  the 
prosecuting  branches  of  the  national 
governments. 

3.  Alert  private  nongovernmental 
agencies,  acting  on  behalf  of  those 
whose  rights  are  violated,  both  in  the 
international  field  and  nationally. 

4.  A  special  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion with  independent  power  to  investi- 
gate and  enforce. 

"The  development  of  such  interna- 
tional authority  on  democratic  founda- 
tions would  obviously  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  decline  of  police  states",  con- 
cludes Mr.  Baldwin.  "An  enforceable 
system  of  rights,  even  if  confined  to  a 
few  signatory  countries  as  a  beginning, 
would,  as  it  worked,  spread  widely". 


CERTAIN  MYTHS  MUST  BE  DISPELLED 


The  myth  that  the  English  teacher  can  have  superimposed  upon  a 
normal  teaching  load  a  multiplicity  of  extra-curricular  activities  without 
enfeebling  classroom  effectiveness ; 

The  myth  that  teaching  hours  in  a  school  can  be  equalized  without 
penalizing  particularly  the  teacher  and  the  student  of  English ; 

The  myth  that  the  infallible  criterian  of  successful  education  is  that 
of  "pleasurable  activity" ; 

The  myth  that  the  strength  of  a  school  system  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  physical  plant  or  by  athletic  victories ; 

The  myth  that  high  school  will  continue  to  represent  terminal  educa- 
tion for  the  majority  of  its  students ; 

The  myth  that  there  is  no  special  obligation  to  provide  the  ample 
curriculum,  superior  instruction,  and  small  classes  demanded  for  adequate 
college  preparation ; 

The  myth  that  the  teacher,  as  a  public  servant,  can  perform  adequately 
when  under  the  economic  pressures  of  inadequate  salaries ; 

The  myth  that  differentials  are  justifiable  in  the  salaries  between  men 
and  women  of  equal  qualifications  for  the  same  teaching  positions. 

Such  are  the  myths  challenging  the  courage  of  administrators,  school 
boards,  and  the  American  public. — Albert  R.  Thayer,  Bowdoin  College, 
in  "The  Maine  Teachers'  Digest". 


Supt.  Erwin  Heads 
Religious  Body 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
was  elected  State  Chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  at  its  annual  meeting  November 
30  at  Greensboro. 

The  meeting  made  plans  for  the 
State  Observance  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
February  18-25. 

McGrath  Urges  Television 
Channels  for  Education 

Appearing  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  November 
27,  U.  S.  Commissioner  Earl  J.  McGrath 
urged  that  channels  in  television  broad- 
casting be  set  aside  for  education. 

Two  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  Commission  by  Commissioner  Mc- 
Grath in  behalf  of  education:  (1)  that 
for  the  immediate  situation,  the  Com- 
mission, in  making  all  future  assign- 
ments in  the  Very  High  Frequency 
Band,  save  at  least  one  locally  avail- 
able and  usable  television  broadcast 
frequency  in  each  broadcast  area  for 
assignment,  exclusively,  to  educational 
stations  applicants;  and  (2)  that  an 
adequate  number  of  channels  in  the 
Ultra  High  Frequency  Band  lie  set 
aside  for  assignment  to  educational 
stations  against  the  day  when  broad- 
casting in  that  band  begins. 

Commissioner  McGrath  based  his 
plea  for  television  channels  for  educa- 
tion on  safeguarding  the  public  interest 
and  in  furthering  the  cause  of  public 
education  which  depend  upon  communi- 
cation  for   their   freedom. 


JANUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-ONE 


Second  School  Planning 
Institute  Held 

The  second  Institute  of  School  Plan- 
ning, sponsored  jointly  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  College  School  of  Design, 
was  held  December  11-12  at  State 
College,  Raleigh. 

Featured  participants  in  the  two-day 
program  were  the  following:  William 
Caudill  of  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  Alonzo  Harri- 
man  of  Auburn,  Maine,  who  were  so 
popular  as  conference  speakers  at  the 
first  Institute.  This  year's  conference 
participants  also  included  Douglas  Has- 
kell, editor  of  Architectural  Form,  and 
John  Lyon  R'eid,  outstanding  school 
architect  from  California. 

In  addition  to  these  out-of-state 
speakers,  a  number  of  North  Caro- 
linians, including  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  School 
of  Design  participated  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

Sales  Executives  Sponsors 
"Selling  As  a  Career"  Contest 

National  Sales  Executives  is  sponsor- 
ing a  "Selling  As  a  Career"  Essay  Con- 
test. It  is  open  to  every  high  school 
student. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Sales 
Executives  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  code  of  ethical  practice  in  the 
selling  profession. 

This  contest  is  approved  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  Rules  and  other 
information  may  be  secured  from 
National  Sales  Executives,  49th  St. 
and  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  17,  N.  Y. 
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DISADVANTAGES  VS.  ADVANTAGES 

OF  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 


Mrs.  Mildred  Salter  Lawrence  teaches 
in  a  one-teacher  school  in  Carteret 
County. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  Mrs.  Lawrence  lists  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  one- 
teacher  school.  She  has  taught  in 
larger  schools  also. 

The  following  are  disadvantages  of 
a  one-teacher  school,  according  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence : 

"The  school  day  has  to  be  divided 
between  six,  seven,  or  eight  classes, 
making  class  periods  of  about  ten 
minutes  length  imperative.  There  is 
never  time  enough  to  get  through  a 
day's  work,  in  spite  of  all  possible 
combinations.  Many  things  have  to  be 
done  'after  school'. 

"Pupils  trying  to  do  seat  work  are 
disturbed  by  classes  of  another  group. 

"Children  in  classes  of  one  or  two 
lack  a  sense  of  competition  which  often 
hampers  progress. 

"If  a  mistake  is  made,  everyone 
notices  and  the  person  in  fault  knows 
his  'folks'  will  bear  the  news  sooner 
or  later. 

"No  lunch  room  is  possible  in  most 
rural  schools. 

"If  some  parent  takes  no  part  in 
school  activities  the  son  or  daughter 
is  often  told  about  it  by  some  other 
student. 

"Outdoor  toilets  and  pitcher  pumps 
are  often  unsanitary. 

"Lighting  is  usually  inadequate. 

"Children  have  to  help  clean,  get 
their  own  kindling,  bring  in  coal,  ro- 
move  ashes,  etc. 

"If  there  is  a  discipline  problem  in 
the  form  of  an  unruly  pupil,  smaller 
children  and  the  slow  learner  may  pick 
such  a  person  as  an  ideal  and  follow 
him,  and  this  creates  more  discipline 
problems. 

"The  teacher  has  to  enter  a  school- 
room chilled  to  the  core  in  winter  and 
build  her  own  fires. 

"She  has  to  be  a  janitor  and  help 
with  cleaning. 

"If  she  does  her  job  half  well,  she 
must  spend  every  evening  with  lesson 
plans,  hectographs,  papers,  ideas  for 
art  classes,  and  reports.  She  has  month- 
ly and  yearly  reports  for  each  grade, 
plus  principal's  reports. 

"She  has  to  spend  much  more  time 
in  selecting  her  program  materials  be- 
cause of  such  a  heterogeneous  group. 
Then   she  needs  an  overdose  of  Job's 


patience  while  practicing  a  group  rang- 
ing in  ages  from  six  to  sixteen. 

"She  is  on  active  duty  from  the  time 
she  arrives  in  the  morning  until  the 
moment  she  leaves  in  the  afternoon. 
She  can  never  relax ! 

"She  has  to  spend  a  large  sum  of 
her  own  money  on  reference  books  and 
other  materials,  for  she  has  no  library 
or  other  source  from  which  she  may 
borrow. 

"The  older  children  do  not  number 
enough  for  any  kind  of  teams.  As  a 
result  they  often  play  too  roughly  with 
the  younger  ones  and  create  discipline 
problems  for  the  teacher  to  handle. 

"In  case  of  an  accident  to  a  child 
or  the  teacher,  school  has  to  be  dis- 
missed. There  is  no  one  to  carry  on  in 
the    teacher's    absence. 

"Social  life  for  a  teacher  is  practi- 
cally lacking.  Not  only  is  all  her  time 
used,  but  there  is  little  to  do  in  the 
rural  community". 

Advantages  listed  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 
are  as  follows: 

"The  children  can  walk  or  ride  bikes 
to  school  in  a  few  minutes,  instead  of 
riding  more  than  50  miles  daily. 

"The  slow  child  can  be  given  indi- 
vidual attention. 

"The  timid  child  knows  all  of  his 
schoolmates  and  is  thus  not  more  em- 
barrassed by  strangers. 

"The  teacher  can  know  every  one 
in  the  community.  This  is  a  help  in 
studying  the  child's  reactions,  in  finding 
helps  for  the  child,  in  building  a  better 
school  spirit. 

"The  school  is  near  enough  to  every 
interested  parent  to  visit,  to  attend 
PTA  meetings,  to  talk  over  any  prob- 
lems with  a  teacher. 

"Some  children  learn  by  listening  to 
classes  of  other  children. 

"The  number  of  children  in  most  one- 
teacher  schools  is  so  small  that  each 
child  can  be  treated  as  an  individual 
rather  than  as  a  cog  in  a  big  machine. 

"Some  more  advance  pupils  often 
help  the  less  advanced  ones. 

"When  a  program  is  given,  every 
child  can  be  made  to  feel  important  by 
having  a  part.  He  is  given  more  in- 
centive to  do  his  job  well  by  knowing 
his  relatives  and  friends  will  be  present 
to  praise  him. 

"The  teacher  is  her  own  boss  so  far 
as  the  methods  she  uses  are  concerned. 
She  has  a  clear  field  for  experimenting. 

"She  doesn't  have  to  stop  a  class 
before  it's  finished  because  of  a  bell. 
There  are  no  bells. 


Scouts  Develop 

Good  Manners  Booklet 

A  new  pamphlet  entitled  "Your 
Ticket  to  Popularity— Good  Manners" 
has  been  developed  by  the  boy  and  girl 
scout  organizations. 

This  45-  page  pamphlet  provides  in- 
formation needed  by  teen-agers  for 
social  behavior  in  their  every  day  and 
party  living.  It  is  humorously  illus- 
trated by  a  popular  artist.  The  booklet 
sells  for  10^  per  copy,  and  is  available 
from  either  the  Girl  Scouts  or  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

Other  Countries  Make 
Educational  News 

Argentina.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, in  continuance  of  its  efforts  to 
extend  cultural  activities,  has  organized 
a  "culture  train"  which  is  circulating 
throughout  the  country,  and  thus  help- 
ing to  bring  art  and  culture  to  the 
remote  districts. 

Bolivia.  An  agreement  has  been 
signed  between  the  Bolivian  govern- 
ment and  the  Director-General  of 
Unesco,  making  provision  for  a  com- 
mission of  experts  to  visit  Bolivia  to 
examine  the  situation  and  to  draw 
up  a  working  plan  for  eliminating  illit- 
eracy among  adults. 

Canada.  Canadian  Education  Week 
was  inaugurated  by  The  Canadian 
Teachers'  Federation  in  1935. 

Ceylon.  In  accordance  with  a  govern- 
ment decision,  religious  education  is 
to  be  promoted  in  schools. 

India.  An  agreement  under  the  Ful- 
bright  Act  was  signed  on  2nd  Febru- 
ary, 1950,  by  Pandit  Nehru  for  India 
and  Ambassador  L.  W.  Henderson  for 
the  U.  S.  A.,  whereby  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  American  wartime 
surplus  property  in  India  would  be 
made  available  for  educational  ex- 
change purposes. 

Roumania.  In  connection  with  the 
educational  reform  of  1948,  405,000 
persons  learned  to  read  during  the  year 
1949. 

V.  S.  8.  R.  In  1947  there  were  684 
training  schools  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  as 
well  as  196  teachers'  institutes  and  120 
pedagogical  institutes. 

"In  knowing  every  parent  and  the 
background  of  every  child,  she  can  do 
a  much  better  job  of  dealing  with  the 
child.  This  applies  to  a  child's  physical 
as  well  as  mental  health.  In  discipline, 
a  knowledge  of  a  child's  home  life  is 
imperative  if  the  teacher  is  to  judge 
correctly.  If  a  teacher  knows  the  child's 
background,  she  can  better  understand 
his  mental  weaknesses  or  strong 
points". 
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Buses  Travel 
40,825,000  Miles 

North  Carolina's  6,130  school  buses 
will  travel  40,825,000  miles  this  school 
year,  according  to  C.  C.  Brown,  Direc- 
tor of  Transportation,  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Bach  bus  averages  37  miles  a  day  or 
6.660  miles  a  year.  The  total  6,130 
buses  transport  408,000  students  who 
live  \\  miles  or  more  from  school. 

Rural  Schools  Featured  in 
New  March  of  Time  Film 

The  March  of  Time  has  released 
through  its  distributors  20th  Century- 
Fox,  a  dramatic,  up-to-date  report  on 
the  rural  school  situation — SCHOOLS 
MARCH  ON! 

The  film  points  out  that  today,  as 
never  before,  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 
stand  in  need  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. With  half  the  world  already 
under  the  yoke  of  communism,  those 
nations  still  remaining  free  look  hope- 
fully to  this  country  in  the  struggle  to 
keep  themselves  free.  Our  assurance 
that  the  U.  S.  will  remain  strong  de- 
pends upon  the  younger  generation — 
the  26,000,000  children  now  in  school— 
who  must  be  well  prepared  for  the 
years  ahead. 

SCHOOLS  MARCH  ON!  present  as 
a  vivid  story  of  public  school  consolida- 
tion in  Woodford  County,  Illinois. 
When  the  State  Legislature  at  Spring- 
field in  1947  authorized  the  creation 
of  community  unit  school  districts,  to 
be  determined  by  practical  considera- 
tions, a  citizen's  committee  met  in 
Eureka,  Woodford  County  seat,  to 
make  plans  for  "District  140".  After 
arrangements  for  consolidation  were 
finally  established,  a  Citizens'  Educa- 
tion Council  was  founded  to  advise 
the  Board  on  matters  of  finance,  selec- 
tion of  textbooks  and  teaching  materi- 
als, school  transportation,  health  super- 
vision, nutritious  lunches,  visual  educa- 
tion in  the  form  of  slide  films  and 
movies,  etc. 

This  film  presents  advances  in  educa- 
tional teachniques  and  facilities  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
audience  should  leave  the  theatre  with 
the  realization,  however,  that  Ameri- 
cans cannot  afford  to  relax  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  nation's  public  schools 
— to  lift  even  higher  educational  stand- 
ards for  the  youth  of  the  entire  country. 

Information  concerning  distribution 
of  this  release  may  be  obtained  from 
Marjorie  Harker,  Publicity  Director 
for  The  March  of  Time,  369  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17. 


Musts  of  Mature  Education 

What  would  you  say  are  the  "musts" 
of  a  mature  education  to  prepare  you 
for  effective  living  in   modern   times? 

Dr.  Robert  W.  McEwen,  President 
of  Hamilton  College,  and  Dr.  Boyd  C. 
Patterson.  President  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  have  attempted  to 
answer  this  question  in  a  six-point 
program.  Aided  by  distinguished  ad- 
visors, they  studied  the  problem  for 
five  years  before  reaching  their  con- 
clusions. Interpolations  are  cy  E.  Ever- 
ett Clark,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education. 

1.  Know  your  English  language; 
know  how  to  read,  write,  and  speak  it 
effectively  and  accurately.  With  this,  we 
think,  no  one  will  care  to  quarrel.  The 
better  our  English,  the  richer  our  lives 
and  the  better  our  chances,  incidentally, 
of  getting  a  good  job. 

2.  Know  one  foreign  language.  In  a 
shrinking  world  to  know  at  least  one  of 
our  neighbors'  languages  seems  a  very 
sensible  idea. 

3.  Understand  the  nature  of  reason- 
ing. If  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  rules  that  make  for  sound 
reasoning,  our  own  opinions  will  take 
on   clarity   and  weight. 

4.  Acquire  the  ability  to  enjoy  and 
understand  the  creative  arts.  Note  the 
phrase,  ability  to  enjoy.  We  must  work 
to  enjoy  the  best  things  in  life;  riches 
like  that  do  not  just  fall  into  our  laps. 

5.  Know  the  inter-relation  of  yourself 
as  an  individual  and  the  society  in 
ivhich  you  live.  In  other  words,  learn 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
individual  freedom  without  responsible 
teamwork. 

6.  Know  the  bases  of  moral  judg- 
ments. This  in  plain  terms  means : 
Learn  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
good  from  evil,  truth  from  falsehood, 
and  beauty  from  ugliness.  In  brief, 
learn  what  makes  man  civilized. 

10  Largest  Institutions 

The  10  institutions  of  higher  learning 
with  the  largest  enrollments  are:  New 
York  University,  46,357;  University  of 
California,  39,492 ;  The  City  College  of 
New  York,  33,203;  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 27,636;  University  of  Illinois, 
22,250 ;  University  of  Minnesota,  22,080 : 
Indiana  University,  21,125;  Ohio  State 
University,  20,378;  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 20,128;  and  Wayne  University, 
19,307.  These  enrollments  include  even- 
ing students  as  well  as  full-time  day 
students. 


Election  Makes  Changes 

In  Chief  State  School  Officers 

As  a  result  of  the  November  elections 
there  have  been  changes  in  chief  school 
officers  in  several  of  the  states. 

In  Indiana  Wilbur  Young,  Dearborn 
County  Superintendent,  will  take  office 
on   March  15. 

Freeman  B.  Decker  is  the  new  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of 
Nebraska. 

Nevada's  new  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  Glenn  Duncan. 

The  following  chief  state  school 
officers  were  reelected  to  their  respec- 
tive positions: 

Adel  F.  Throckmorton  of  Kansas. 
Vernon  L.  Nickell  of  Illinois,  Jessie 
M.  Parker  of  Iowa,  Jesse  T.  Anderson 
of  South  Carolina,  Alton  B.  Jones  of 
Idaho,  and  G.  B.  Nordrum  of  North 
Dakota. 

Iran  Wants  U.  S.  Teachers 

There  is  need  in  Iran  for  ten  special- 
ists and  teachers  for  the  administration 
of  the  elementary  teacher  training 
institutions,  it  is  announced  by  J.  Har- 
old Goldthorpe,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Educational  Relations,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

According  to  Mr.  Goldthorpe,  the 
following  conditions  obtain  for  these 
positions : 

1.  Duration :  3  year  contracts. 

2.  Salary :  $666.00  per  month  (20.000 
rials)  one-half  of  which  will  be  paid 
in  rials. 

3.  The  teachers,  preferably  male, 
should  not  be  over  50  years  of  age  and 
not  less  than  35. 

4.  They  must  have  ten  or  more  years 
experience. 

5.  They  shall  live  in  Iranian  cities 
such  as:  Meshad.  Shiraz,  Tabriz, 
Rezaieh,  Teheran,  Isphanahan,  Kir- 
man,  Kirmanshah,  Arak,  Ahwaz. 

6.  Each  teacher  shall  be  provided 
two  rooms  for  lodging. 

7.  Each  teacher  will  be  provided 
round-trip  travel  by  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment. 

8.  Each  teacher  will  receive  a  month 
paid  vacation,  yearly. 

9.  No  allowances  will  be  made  for 
dependents   of  married   teachers. 

10.  The  teachers  selected  could  leave 
for  Iran  in  March  or  April  1951. 

11.  One  of  the  teachers  selected  should 
have  experience  in  librarianship. 

12.  Interested  candidates  may  receive 
further  information  and  application 
forms  by  writing  to  the  Division  of 
International  Educational  Relations, 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Department  Issues 
Mathematics  Bulletin 

"Mathematics"  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  course  of  study  bulleting  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Bound  in  a  green  cover  with  lettering 
and  design  in  black,  the  72-page  docu- 
ment fills  a  long  felt  need  in  its  field. 
This  is  the  first  publication"  of  its  kind 
which  the  Department  has  issued  under 
separate  cover,  according  to  L.  H. 
Jobe,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications. The  bulletin  includes  revised 
material  originally  printed  in  the 
Twelve-Year  Program  published  in 
1942  as  well  as  some  new  material.  It 
includes  a  number  of  illustrations  taken 
from  actual  classroom  situations. 

Copies  of  the  bulletins  have  been  sent 
to  all  superintendents  for  distribution 
to  teachers  and  principals.  Additional 
copies  are  available  at  25  cents  each 
from  the  Division  of  Publications,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Nation's  Adult  Population 
is  2.7  Per  Cent  Illiterate 

The  United  States  still  has  significant 
numbers  of  adult  illiterates,  according 
to  most  recent  estimates  of  illiteracy 
among  adults  based  on  data  collected 
in  October  1947.  Data  from  the  1950 
census  on  educational  attainment  of 
the  population  will  not  be  available 
for  some  months. 

Of  106,428,000  noninstitutional  civil- 
ians age  14  and  over,  2,838,000  (or 
2.7%)  admitted  that  they  could  not 
i-ead  and  write  in  any  language.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate 
is  low.  In  addition,  an  unknown  num- 
ber literate  in  some  other  language 
cannot  read  and  write  English.  During 
World  War  II  inductees  who,  by  test, 
fell  below  the  fourth  grade  level  of 
performance  in  reading  and  writing 
were  considered  unfit  for  military 
service — functionally  illiterate;  676,300 
men  between  17  and  38  fell  into  this 
classification. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tionship between   self-admitted   illiter- 
acy   and    number    of   years    of    school 
completed : 
Years   of 

Schooling      Number  of  Per  Cent 

Completed  this  Attainment      Illiterate 

None  1,974,000  80.1 

1  467,000  66.6 

2  1,015,000  42.6 

3  1,764,000  19.2 

4  2,977,000  4.7 
Total  8,197,000  34.6 


Is  It  Ethical? 


1.  To  apply  for  a  position  in  a  sys- 
tem where  no  vacancy  is  known  to 
exist? 

2.  To  accept  a  position  in  a  school 
sys'tem  where  a  relative  is  superinten- 
dent or  board  of  education  member? 

3.  To  pay  a  fee  to  a  superintendent  or 
board  member  for  a  position? 

4.  To  fail  to  be  a  member  of  profes- 
sional organizations,  local,  State,  and 
national? 

5.  To  fail  to  maintain  the  highest 
standards    of   personal    conduct? 

6.  To  do  more  than  vote  for  candi- 
dates in  a  political  campaign? 

7.  To  tutor  for  remuneration  pupils 
from  one's  own  class? 

8.  To  accept  gifts  from  pupils? 

9.  To  criticize  an  associate  before 
his  students  or  before  other  teachers? 

10.  To  solicit  sample  textbooks  from 
publishers? 

(NEA  Personal  Growth  Leaflet 
No.  135.) 

Statistics  for  Schoolmen 

From  1900  to  1930,  European  powers 
fought  seventy-four  wars,  says  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  James 
McGrath.  Before  World  War  II  the 
average  twentieth  century  war  was 
four  years  long. 

Pocket  Books,  first  established  in 
1939,  published  its  300,000,000th  copy. 
Pocket  Books  have  published  750  titles, 
five  of  which  have  sold  more  than 
2,000,000  copies.  Among  them:  Dr. 
Benjamin-  Spock's  Baby  and  Child 
Care ;  Shakespeare's  Four  Great  Trage- 
dies ;  and  Merriam-Webster's  Pocket 
Dictionary. 

One  of  every  5  American  families 
owns  a  television  set. 

Philanthropic  giving  in  the  U.  S.  in 
the  last  twenty  years  rose  from  $1,200,- 
000,000  in  1929  to  $4,000,000,000  in  1949. 
Very  low  income  groups  gave  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 

More  than-  1,000,000  employees  in 
industry  now  work  under  contracts 
which  gear  wages  to  living  costs. 
"Escalator  clause"  is  the  name  given 
to  these  features  of  a  contract.  As 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price 
index  goes  up,  the  employee's  wages 
may  rise  from  1^  to  5^  an  hour. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  students 
at  Vassar  want  to  be  married  and  have 
children  before  they  are  30  years  old. 

An  expert  chicken  sexer  in  Australia 
earns  as  much  per  day  as  an  American 
teacher  earns  in  a  week.  The  chicken 
sexer,  who  separates  pullets  and  cock- 
erels, earns  $45  a  day. 


City  Units  Report 
23,000  Pupils  Without 
State  Transportation 

City  units  have  22,928  pupils  enrolled 
who  live  more  than  1£  miles  from 
school  whose  transportation  is  not 
furnished  by  the  State,  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Division  of  Transporta- 
tion, State  Board  of  Education,  shows. 

According  to  law  only  pupils  who 
live  more  than  li  miles  from  the 
schools  to  which  assigned  may  be 
transported  at  public  expense.  The  law 
also  provides  that  initial  school  buses 
must  be  purchased  by  the  local  unit. 
The  law  seems  to  limit  transportation 
at  State  expense  to  children  attending 
county  schools  in  that  the  term  "county 
board  of  education"  is  used  in  approval 
of  routes,  assignment  of  pupils  to 
schools,  and  other  administrative  as- 
pects of  the  law. 

If  city  units  purchased  the  221  buses 
needed  to  transport  city  children  and 
if  the  State  Board  of  Education  should 
be  required  to  take  over  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  these  buses,  the 
additional  cost  would  amount  to  $343,- 
920,  the  study  further  shows.  This 
figure  is  based  on  the  average  annual 
State  cost  of  $15.00  per  pupil  transport- 


Men  Outnumber  Women 

Men  outnumber  the  women  about  2 
to  1  in  college  campuses  last  fall, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Percentage-wise,  however,  the  loss 
in  number  of  men  students  in  1950 
from  1949  is  about  10  per  cent;  for 
women  students,  less  than  1  per  cent. 
This  year's  student  body  includes 
1,569,000  men  and  726,000  women. 

Attendance  Workers 
Attend  National  Meet 

Seven  of  North  Carolina's  58  attend- 
ance workers  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  League  to  Promote 
School  Attendance  which  met  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  last  fall.  They  were:  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Daughtridge  of  Tarboro ;  Mrs. 
V.  H.  Harrell  of  Winston-Salem;  Mrs. 
Amanda  K.  Miller  of  Cabarrus,  includ- 
ing Concord  and  Kanuapolis ;  W.  E. 
Pitts  of  Winston-Salem  ;  Lloyd  Ransom 
of  Charlotte;  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaffner 
of  Forsyth  County  ;  and  David  L.  Smith 
of  Edgecombe  County.  In  addition  to 
these  attendance  officers  Vera  Keech, 
Supervisor  of  Instruction  of  Edgecombe 
County,  Superintendent  E.  D.  Johnson 
of  Edgecombe  County,  and  L.  H.  Jobe 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  attended  this  conference. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Federal  Distraint  Powers; 
State  Salaries  Levied  on  by 
the  Federal  Government; 
Immunity  of  State  Salaries 
from  Levy  for  Federal  Taxes: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  I  have  your 
letter   of    May    3,    1950,    enclosing    an 

inquiry  from  Mr in  which  you 

request  an  opinion  from  this  office 
regarding  a  levy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  taxes  on  salaries  paid  to 
county  and  State  employees.  The  en- 
closure states  that  a  levy  was  served 
upon  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 

Superintendent   of    Schools   of _ 

County  for  a  teacher's  unpaid  federal 
taxes,  and  that  in  compliance  with  this 
levy  the  teacher's  salary  has  been  with- 
held for  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
question  raised  is  whether  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  authority  to  make 
a  valid  levy  upon  the  salaries  of  county 
or   State  employees. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
the  power  under  the  present  Internal 
Revenue  Laws  to  seize,  distrain  or  levy 
on  the  salaries  of  employees  of  a  state 
or  county  while  in-  the  hands  of  the 
state  or  county.  In  1943  a  federal  levy 
was  attempted  upon  the  salary  of  an 
employee  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  at  that  time  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania rendered  an  opinion  that  such 
salary  was  immune  from  such  a  levy, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  apparently  acquiesced  in  this 
opinion.  This  opinion  was  in  line  with 
a  directive  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Unit  dated  June  1928,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  seizing  accrued  salaries 
and  wages  due  to  employees  should  not 
be  extended  to  include  salaries  paid 
by  a  state  or  municipality.  The  salaries 
in  question  were  for  a  proprietary,  as 
opposed  to  a  governmental,  function 
and  it  was  implied  that  in  no  event 
would  the  Federal  Government  have 
power  to  seize  salaries  paid  by  the 
Government  in  their  public  functions, 
whether  accrued  or  to  be  earned  in 
the  future.  I.  T.  2405,  VIM  CB  72; 
CCH  Standard  Federal  Tax  Reporter, 
Paragraph  1765.1325. 

In  the  absence  of  express  provision 
to  the  contrary,  no  sovereign  govern- 
ment will  be  deemed  to  be  included  in 
the  provisions  of  statutes  prescribing 
who  may  be  made  garnishees  accord- 
ingly, as  a  general  rule,  garnishment 
powers  can  reach  neither  the  Federal 


Government  nor  a  state,  nor  a  terri- 
tory. This  exemption  is  sustained  by 
considerations  of  public  policy.  38 
C.  J.  S.  GARNISHMENT,  Section  43. 
In  addition  to  this  general  statement 
of  the  rule,  in  the  absence  of  statute 
otherwise  providing,  the  compensation 
or  salaries  of  public  officials  and  em- 
ployees is  not  subject  to  garnishment, 
whether  such  compensation  is  still  un- 
earned or  has  been  earned  but  is  not 
presently  payable  or  is  presently  pay- 
able. 

Recent  developments  in  federal  tax- 
ing powers  have  caused  some  authori- 
ties to  question  the  immunity  of  State 
salaries  from  seizure  for  federal  taxes, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  any  such 
change  from  previous  practice  must 
be  effected  by  a  thorough  test  in  the 
courts  rather  than  by  an  opinion  from 
this  office. 

In  any  event,  whatever  may  be  the 
final  determination  as  to  the  seizure 
of  accrued  salaries  due  and  owing  to 
State  employees,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion under  the  present  Federal  Court 
decisions  that  salaries  earned  after 
the  notice  of  lien  and  levy  are  not 
subject  to  such  a  levy.  U.  S.  v.  LONG 
ISLAND  DRUG  COMPANY,  115  Fed. 
2d,  983  (CCA  2d,  1940).  The  federal 
seizure  procedures  apply  only  to  debts 
already  owed  to  the  delinquent  tax- 
payer in  the  hands  of  others,  and  not 
to  moneys  which  will  become  due  the 
taxpayer  for  services  which  he  will 
render  after  the  notice  of  seizure.  From 
this  lack  of  any  true  garnishment 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  from  the  inter-govern- 
mental immunity  between  two  co-ex- 
isting sovereignties,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  North  Carolina  should 
not  be  withheld  under  a  federal  dis- 
traint proceeding  for  taxes  due. — At- 
torney General.  May  4,  1950. 

Use  of  School  Property 

In  reply  to  -your  inquiry:  You  inquire 
as  to  the  use  of  school  property  by 
civic  clubs,  wildlife  clubs,  etc. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  answer  to 
this  question  in  G.  S.  115-95,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Section  115-95.  Use  of  School  Prop- 
erty.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
boards  of  education,  as  to  county  ad- 
ministrative units,  and  the  boards  of 
trustees,  as  to  city  administrative  units, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  the  school  build- 
ings for  civic  or  community  meetings 
of  all  kinds  that  my  be  beneficial  to 
the   members   of  the   community.   The 


State  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
county  boards  of  education  for  county 
administrative  units  and  boards  of 
trustees  for  city  administrative  units, 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
promulgate  rules  by  which  school  build- 
ings may  be  used  for  other  than  school 
purposes". 

You  will  note  that  the  use  of  school 
buildings  for  purposes  other  than  strict- 
ly school  purposes  is  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  county 
and  State  boards  of  education.  Of 
course  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  adopted  and  applicable  to 
the  school  you  have  in  mind. 

As  to  the  use  by  a  school  principal 
of  school  property  without  paying  rent, 
I  regret  to  advise  that  I  cannot  express 
an  opinion  on  that  question,  as  I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  the  facts  involved 
and  I  suggest  that  you  discuss  this 
matter  with  your  County  Board  of 
Education. — Attorney  General,  August 
16,  1950. 

Attendance  by  Married 
Persons;  Age  Limits: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  I  have  your 
letter  of  September  5th  in  which  you 
inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
permissible  for  a  married  person  to 
attend  public  high  schools  in  North 
Carolina. 

A  married  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
public  schools  of  this  State,  provided 
such  person  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  school  in  other  respects.  The 
fact  that  a  person  is  married  would 
not  disqualify  them  from  attending 
school  if  otherwise  eligible. — Attorney 
General,  September  6,  1950. 

North  Carolina  AHPER 
Meets  in  Chapel  Hill 

The  North  Carolina  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recre- 
ation held  its  annual  conference  Decem- 
ber 8-9  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Theme  of  this  year's  conference  was : 
"Health  and  Physical "  Education  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  Mid-Century". 

State  and  national  leaders  in  the 
field  of  health,  physical  education  and 
recreation  took  part  in  the  program. 
Feature  of  the  Conference  was  the 
banquet  at  which  the  main  address 
was  given  by  Dr.  Josephine  L.  Rath- 
bone  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Her  subject  was  "Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  in  Rehabili- 
tation— A  Concept  of  the  Mid-Century". 
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LOOKING  BACK 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1946) 
5  YEARS  AGO 
H.  L.  Trigg,  formerly  inspector  of 
Negro  high  schools  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
president  of  the  Elizabeth  City  State 
Teachers  College  since  October  11, 
19  39,  recently  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  associate  director  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  list  of  books  about  North  Caro- 
lina, ranging  from  Animal  Tales  from 
the  Old  North  State  by  Coff  and 
and  Hicks,  to  River  Rising  by  Skid- 
more,  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  School  Libra- 
ry Adviser  in  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

According  to  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
are  in  a  healthy  condition  and  con- 
tinue to  improve  in  effectiveness  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  State. 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Milner,  President  of 
Guilford  College,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  College 
Conference  for  the  ensuing  year  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Greensboro  on 
November   14-15. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  was  dis- 
cussed by  Charles  H.  Warren,  State 
Director  of  Civilian  Rehabilitation, 
a  division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions  held  at 
Winston-Salem  on  November  27-29, 
1945. 

10  YEARS  AGO 
(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1941) 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Wilkins,  Coordinator 
of  the  School-Health  Coordinating 
Service,  has  been  appointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  governing  council  of 
the  American  School  Health  Associ- 
ation, for  a  term  of  three  years. 

At  present,  there  are  272  Beta 
Club  chapters  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  with  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 3,000  students. 

The  WPA  project  aiding  in  the 
installation  of  cumulative  records 
in  the  public  schools  which  began 
at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year, 
is  now  working  in  nineteen  counties 
in  the  State. 

The  North  Carolina  Education  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  1941  conven- 
tion in  Asheville  on  April  3-5,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  Jule  B.  War- 
ren, Secretary. 

The  National  Defense  Program 
for  the  "education  and  training  of 
defense  workers"  was  authorized  by 
Congress  early  last  summer. 


Crippled  Children 
need  YOUR  help 

So  many  handicapped  children  need 
proper  medical  care  and  special  train- 
ing! Every  penny  you  give  will  helpl 
All  these  youngsters  want  is  a  chance 
to  grow  up  straight  and  strong  .  .  . 
to  become  useful  happy  citizens.  Give 
now,  won't  you?  Help  crippled  children. 


18th  ANNUAL 
EASTER 
SEAL 
APPEAL 
FEB.  25 

to 
MAR.  25 


Superintendents  Favor 
Change  in  Entrance  Law 

County  and  city  superintendents 
meeting  in  High  Point  last  month 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  changing 
the  legal  age  requirement  of  a  first 
grade  student.  The  superintendents 
favored  a  plan  that  eventually  would 
permit  a  child  to  enter  the  first  grade 
so  long  as  his  sixth  birthday  falls 
within  the  first  school  year.  At  pre- 
sent the  law  provides  that  a  child 
must  be  six  years  of  age  on  or  before 
October  1  of  the  year  he  enters  school. 

The  superintendents  also  voted  to 
set  up  a  committee  to  work  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  toward  rais- 
ing the  requirements  of  superinten- 
dents' certificates.  Another  goal  they 
will  work  toward  is  a  law  that  would 
permit  condemnation  of  tracts  of  land 
larger  than  the  present  10-acre  limita- 
tion for  public  school  purposes. 

Authorization  was  given  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  work 
with  the  North  Carolina  High  School 
Athletic  Association  with  a  view  toward 
standardization  of  policy  on  post-sea- 
son games  and  tournaments  for  high 
school  players. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Moore.  Extension  of  several  school 
bus  routes  to  restore  sections  recent- 
ly cut  off  from  service  has  been 
requested  by  the  county  board  of 
education  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
Raleigh.  Southern  Pines  Pilot,  No- 
vember 9. 

Shelby.  All  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted for  plant  visitations  by  the 
county  teachers  next  Tuesday  and 
by  the  city  teachers  next  Wednesday 
on  Business-Industry-Education  days. 
Shelby  Star,  November  11. 

Raleigh.  The  Raleigh  School  Board 
yesterday  took  over  the  title  to  3.57 
acres  of  land  in  the  old  Rock  Quarry 
section — an  area  infamous  a  decade 
ago  for  pleasure,  gin  and  violence. 
Raleigh,  News  and  Observer,  Decem- 
ber 7. 

Lenoir.  The  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Monday  asked  the  County 
Commissioners  to  allocate  $112,266- 
.14  to  complete  the  two  Negro  con- 
solidated high  schools  at  Savannah 
and  Woodington,  to  be  included  in 
the  1951-52  budget.  Kinston  Free 
Press,  December  4. 

Haywood.  Three  State  appointed 
committeemen  began  a  survey  of 
Haywood  County  schools  Monday  to 
determine  which  schools  need  new 
buildings  to  be  paid  for  under  the 
$345,000  school  bond  appropriation. 
Asheville  Citizen,  December  5. 

Reidsville.  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  super- 
intendent of  the  local  public  schools 
and  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
was  in  charge  of  the  program  for 
the  meeting  last  night  at  the  Sanitary 
Cafe.  Reidsville  Review,  December  1. 

Forsyth.  A  Forsyth  County  Grand 
Jury  wound  up  a  six-months'  tour  of 
duty  here  yesterday  with  a  report 
that  commended  the  operation  and 
condition  of  county  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. Winston-Salem  Journal,  De- 
cember 9. 

Gastonia.  Fred  Waters,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Gastonia  schools  sys- 
tem, told  members  of  the  Civilian 
Club  Wednesday  that  there  is  ur- 
gent need  of  more  space  for  Gas- 
tonia's  school  children.  Gastonia 
Gazette,  December  7. 

Durham.  Gov.  Kerr  Scott  is 
scheduled  to  be  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  fourth  annual  Piedmont  Re- 
source-Use Education  Conference 
which  will  be  held  at  North  Carolina 
College  tomorrow.  Durham  Herald, 
December   7. 
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Governor  Recommends  Holding 

$2200-3100  Salary  Schedule 


Also  Urges  Strengthening 
Compulsory  Attendance  Law 

In  his  biennial  message  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Governor  Scott  recom- 
mended the  $2,200-$3,100  salary  sched- 
ule adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949  on  a  contingency  basis  be  pro- 
vided on  a  permanent  basis  for  the 
next  two  years.  The  Governor  also 
urged  that  the  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  be  strengthened. 

"We  met  courageously  a  crisis  of  first 
importance  in  the  State's  schools  two 
years  ago",  the  Governor  said.  A 
legislative  majority  increased  the  dis- 
integration of  the  teacher  force  and 
lifted  its  morale.  We  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  the  teacher  on  the  secure 
professional  level  he  should  occupy, 
but  we  made  an  advance  towards  that 
objective.  We  should  now  consolidate 
the  advance  made  on  a  contingency 
basis  two  years  ago,  and  I  urge  that 
the  teacher  salary  schedule  of  $2,200 
to  $3,100  be  provided  along  with  incre- 
ments fairly  designed  to  hold  highly 
qualified  individuals  in  the  service. 

"The  State  is  devoting  $50,000,000  to 
a  public  school  building  program,  and 
the  local  school  districts  have  voted 
$66,000,000  more  during  the  two-year 
period  for  this  purpose.  We  are  im- 
proving greatly  the  functional  value 
of  these  new  buildings  by  employing 
improved  architectural  plans.  We  are 
leading  the  Nation  in  school  building 
design.  We  must  not  fail  our  children 
by  entrusting  their  education  to  under- 
paid, disspirited  teachers. 

"Study  of  individual  cases  involving 
failure  to  pass  Selective  Service  mental 
tests,  almost  without  exception,  has 
shown  that  the  individual  had  a  his- 
tory of  irregular  class  attendance  in  his 
public  school  career.  This  points  to 
the  urgency  of  a  strengthened  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law.  Present 
legislation  on  this  subject  was  enacted 
in  1913  and  seems  to  be  inadequate. 
I  urge  your  study  of  the  need  of  new 
law". 


Mrs.  Maley  Urges 
Proper  Food  Storage 

"With  food  costs  as  they  are,  and 
prospects  of  future  costs,  it  seems  un- 
thinkable that  any  person  or  persons 
would  tolerate  such  a  disregard  for 
proper  care  and  use  of  food".  So  wrote 
Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor 
School  Lunch  Program,  to  all  superin- 
tendents under  date  of  December  19, 
1950. 

Mrs.  Maley  was  referring  to  a  situa- 
tion found  in  one  white  high  school 
described  as  follows : 

1.  The  following  Direct  Distribution 
foods  were  stored  on  the  floor  in  a 
heated,  unventilated  room  that  contain- 
ed oil  barrels,  miscellaneous  junk,  had 
a  leaky  roof,  and  a  wet  floor. 

352  pounds  of  recently  delivered 
butter — no  refrigeration,  butter 
soft  and  turning  rancid. 

280  pounds  dried  eggs. 

120  No.  10  cans  of  dried  milk. 

150  pounds  of  honey. 

144  No.  10  cans  of  peanut  butter. 
5  bags  of  Irish  potatoes  stored 
under  radiator — rotting. 

2.  The  room  was  infested  with  ver- 
min, and  generally  unclean. 

3.  Foods  on  hand  still  in  good  condi- 
tion not  being  used. 

4.  Records  to  date  for  this  year 
show  a  deficit  for  each  months  opera- 
tion. 

5.  Menus  very  poor  and  uninterest- 
ing. 

According  to  Mrs.  Maley,  food  waste 
in  the  above  situation  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  an  evaluation  of  $500  to  $600. 
She  urged  "that  each  of  you  look  into 
the  food  storage  situation  in  each  of 
your  schools  if  you  have  not  done  so 
recently.  Take  steps  to  remedy  faulty 
facilities  and  practices.  Food  is  money. 
Your  children  need  it  in  wholesome 
meals  each  day,  but  it  should  be  kept 
clean,  cool  or  refrigerated  and  properly 
handled,  prepared  and  served". 


Nation's  Colleges 
Checked  for  Defense 

Facilities  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities,  which  they  can  use  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  armed  services 
and  the  Federal  Government  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense,  are  being 
inventoried  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Earl  James 
McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, announced  recently. 

"This  inventory  will  bring  together 
for  the  first  time  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  United 
States  types  of  information  required  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  by  other 
agencies  of  Government  required  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  by 
other  agencies  of  Government  responsi- 
ble for  defense  and  security  at  the 
national  level",  said  Commissioner 
McGrath. 

"Shortly  after  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  designated  the  Office 
of  Education  'as  the  focal  point  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  all  plan- 
ning in  the  educational  area  during  the 
emergency,  colleges  and  universities 
were  alerted  by  the  Office  as  to  types  of 
information  which  might  be  requested 
far  use  at  a  later  date.  The  inventory 
now  being  initiated,  therefore,  will  re- 
flect planning  and  action  locally  and 
nationally  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time". 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .  . 


1  HE  proposed  budget  for  education  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  will  make  it  impossilbe  for  us  to  maintain  the  standards 
of  operation  for  the  past  two  years.  Our  school  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  cost  of  educating  these  additional  children  naturally  involves 
additional  expenditures.  Likewise,  the  cost  of  operating  all  phases  of  our 
public  schools  is  mounting.  If  we  are  forced  to  operate  within  the  limits  of 
the  budget  presented  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  we  shall  have 
no  alternative,  in  my  judgment,  except  to  increase  the  teaching  load  and 
to  reduce  teachers'  salaries.  Both  of  these  actions  would  have  tragic  con- 
sequences. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requested  the  Advisory  Budget  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  appropriations  for  compulsory  school  attendance  per- 
sonnel; original  purchase  of  school  busses;  clerical  assistance  for  princi- 
pals and  additional  clerks  for  superintendents;  additional  staff  services  in 
the  State  Department;  increased  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  other  items  of 
the  budget  requiring  additional  funds.  All  of  these  requests  were  denied. 
Appropriations  for  these  purposes  are  imperative  if  we  are  to  operate  our 
schools  more  efficiently  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  normal  progress  in 
public  education. 

Believing  that  the  people  of  this  State  want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
better  education,  I  hope  very  much  that  each  of  you  individually  will  utilize 
every  opportunity  and  exert  unusual  effort  in  convincing  the  members  of 
our  General  Assembly  that  additional  appropriations  are  necessary  in 
order  to  create  the  kinds  of  educational  opportunities  with  which  our  chil- 
dren should  be  provided. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


LOCAL  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  present  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law  and  the  efforts  of  those  endeavoring 
to  provide  the  machinery  for  its  enforcement. 
Hence,  this  effort  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Current  emphasis  is  to  provide  State  funds 
for  the  employment  of  LOCAL  attendance 
workers.  Some  64  units  now  have  attendance 
workers  who  are  paid  from  local  funds.  The 
remaining  108  units  do  not  have  the  services 
of  such  officials.  Neither  is  there  a  person  on 
the  State  level  to  unify  and  coordinate  the 
work  in  this  field.  This  State  worker  would 
also  collect  statistics  on  the  school  census,  why 
pupils  drop  out  of  school,  what  happens  to 
them  after  they  leave  school,  etc.  It  is  not  ad- 
vocated that  any  new  system  be  set  up.  Such 
local  personnel  would  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  LOCAL  superintendent  of 
schools,  whereas  a  State  worker  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

TEMPERING  THE  WIND 

(Guest  Editorial) 

North  Carolina  school  superintendents  are 
reported  as  discussing  ways  and  means  of  dis- 
couraging post-season  and  bowl  games  for  high 
school  football  players.  We  are  willing  to  string 
along  with  them,  even  though  some  of  these 
games  produce  ponderable  gate  receipts  which 
go  to  really  worth-while  charities. 

But  while  the  heads  of  schools  are  consider- 
ing the  best  approach  to  controlling  what  can 
easily  become,  if  it  is  not  already  such,  a  men- 
ace to  at  least  a  month's  school  work,  will  they 
not  listen  to  us  concerning  a  matter  which  does 
not  require  a  statewide  academic  huddle  but 
just  a  bit  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  those 
who  order  the  coming-in  and  the  going-out  of 
high  school  bands? 

We  have  seen  during  this  recent  commercial 
mass  desecration  of  the  Christmas  season  high 
school  bands  leading  Santa  Claus  parades  fea- 
turing drum  majorettes  ranging  from  biddies 
to  pullets  in  size  and  none  of  them  wearing 
clothes  enough  to  wad  a  gun.  This  with  the 
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temperature  at  least  10  degrees  below  freezing! 

Of  course  the  blame  must  be  shared  by  par- 
ents; but  after  all  there  is  somebody  connected 
with  the  schools  who  gives  the  order  to  march. 

And  if  superintendent,  principal  and  band- 
master lack  the  courage  to  tell  the  Merchants 
Association  no  and  the  kiddies  must  parade  in 
such  weather,  then  we  insist  the  merchants  be 
required  to  outfit  each  and  every  drum  major- 
ette— in  spite  of  the  fact  she  probably  will  not 
want  it — with  long  woolen  underwear  which 
must  be  worn. 

With  stockings,  too,  unless  the  paraders' 
half-boots  are  fleece-lined. 

— Greensboro  News,  December  5,  1950. 

MONEY  RAISING  CAMPAIGNS 

"Money  raising"  is  a  "good"  old  American 
custom.  We  find  it  in  every  organization.  We 
find  it  also  in  the  public  schools — perhaps  too 
much.  In  fact,  parents  sometimes  get  the  no- 
tion that  the  schools  are  not  free — supported  by 
publ'c  taxes — but  that  by  continuous  "drives 
for  this  and  drives  for  that",  they  are  paid  for 
currently  out  of  their  pockets. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  this  isn't  true. 
There  are  numerous  kinds  of  drives  carried  on 
in  the  schools,  some  purely  for  charity  and 
others  for  necessary  school  supplies  and  equip- 
ment not  provided  from  public  funds.  Some  of 
these  are  worthy  and  have  educational  bene- 
fits, whereas  others  are  questionable. 

Our  point  in  writing  this  is  to  state  our 
opinion  that  financial  drives  among  school 
children  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  A  com- 
m'ttee  for  every  school  should  be  appointed 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  "pass  on"  each  pro- 
posal to  conduct  such  a  drive.  Rules  could  be 
set  up  covering  certain  annual  calls  upon  the 
public  for  funds,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  Com- 
munity Chest,  Tuberculosis  Association,  Crip- 
pled Children,  etc.  Certainly,  every  drive  should 
be  so  presented  that  no  child  would  feel  that  he 
is  compelled  to  participate;  or  that  he  is  com- 
mitting a  crime,  if  he  doesn't.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  that  participation  in  the  benefits 
should  include  some  participation  in  the  cost 
ought  to  be  clearly  presented  to  all  children. 


Child  Labor  Committee 
Issues  Annual  Report 

"Child  Labor  at  the  Mid-Century"  is 
the  title  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1950. 

This  Report  summarizes  briefly  child 
labor  developments  since  1900,  gives 
the  latest  facts  and  figures  on  the  em- 
ployment of  young  workers,  summarizes 
Federal  and  State  Legislative  action 
in  1950,  and  outlines  the  current  pro- 
gram and  activities  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee. 

Copies  of  the  Report  are  available 
from  the  Committee  whose  address  is 
419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Educational  Testing  Service 
Sponsors  High  School  Program 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  the 
Cooperative  Test  Division  of  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  Dr.  E.  F.  Lindquist  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  is  sponsoring  the 
1951  Nationwide  High  School  Testing 
Program. 

Participation  in  the  program  serves 
to  motivate  students  to  a  more  critical 
study  of  world  affairs  by  providing  a 
classroom  instrument  of  direct  instruc- 
tional value. 

The  program  emphasizes  ability  to 
understand  the  implications  of  events 
rather  than  mere  rote  learning  of 
names,  dates,  and  places.  It  not  only 
requires  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  but  understanding  of  these 
events  in  terms  of  broad  political, 
social,  and  economic  issues. 

Purposes  of  the  Program  are: 

( 1 )  to  find  out  how  well  young  people 
are  informed  about  contemporary 
affairs 

(2)  to  learn  whether  they  also  are 
capable  of  making  sound  and 
critical  judgments  about  them 

(3)  to  motivate  pupils  and  teachers 
toward  the  development  of  these 
abilities. 

The  small  cost  of  participation — 
twelve  cents  per  pupil  and  a  two  dollar 
school  registration  fee— can  be  met  by 
the  school  itself  or  by  local  civic  organi- 
zations as  a  contribution  toward  good 
citizenship  and  the  future  welfare  of 
the  community.  The  deadline  for  regi- 
stration in  the  program  is  March  1, 
1951.  Additional  information  and  regi- 
stration blanks  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing NATIONWIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TESTING  PROGRAM,  Cooperative 
Test  Division,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


BUDGET  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  YEAR'S 

OPERATION  OF  SCHOOLS  $10  MILLION 

LESS  THAN  BOARD'S  REQUEST 


The  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
quested a  total  of  $95,897,119  for  the 
support  of  the  Nine  Month's  School 
Term  for  the  year  1951-52  and 
$98,736,829  for  1952-53. 

The  Advisory  Budget  Commission  has 
recommended  $85,898,492  and  $86,914,- 
274,  respectively,  for  these  two  years. 

In  other  words,  the  recommendations 
are  $9,998,627  and  $11,822,555  less  for 
each  respective  year  than  the  requests. 

These  figures  do  not  include  admin- 
istration of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  free  text- 
books, vocational  textile  training  school, 
and  school  buses.  These  are  considered 
separately. 

The  reductions  in  requests  were 
largely    for    the    following    items : 


$8,058,381  in  instructional 
$424,800  for  attendance  officers,  $163,- 
620  for  inventory  clerks,  $606,550  in 
principals'  clerical  assistance,  $102,000 
in  supervisors'  salaries,  $386,000  in 
janitors'  wages,  $120,000  for  fuel, 
$180,000  for  water,  light,  and  power, 
and  $102,000  for  janitors'  supplies. 

The  recommendation  for  instructional 
service  funds  is  based  on  salaries  paid 
the  current  year  plus  increments  for 
additional  experience.  This  recommen- 
dation is  less  by  the  amount  paid  under 
the  contingency  provided  by  section  22  \ 
of  the  1949  Law. 

The  following  table  shows  by  items 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  1950-51 
(not  including  contingency  funds)  the 
request  for  1951-52,  and  the  recommen- 
dation for  1951-52. 


Nine 

School 

Months 

Fund 

Expenditure 

Requested 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1951-52 

61.     General  Control: 

Salary    Superintendents 

.._.?  1,020,455 

$  1,030,801 

$  1,020,455 

Travel   Superintendents 

65,400 

70,000 

64,500 

Clerical  assistants 

519,000 

524,400 

524,400 

163,620 

73,450 

91,500 

88,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

354,000 
70,800 

Total  G.  C. 

$  1,688,305 

$  2,315,121 

$  1,707,355 

62.    Instructional  Service: 

$71,920,060 

$80,055,752 
536,500 

$72,511,647 
531,000 

524,996 

Supervisors   salaries 

911,640 

1,041,900 

938,990 

Principals  clerical  assistants 

606,550 

$73,356,696 

$82,240,702 

$73,981,637 

63.     Operation  of  Plant: 

$  2,166,800 

$  2,686,000 
1,450,000 

$  2,300,000 
1.330,000 

Fuel 

....     1,115,000 

Water,  light,   power.... 

470,000 

700,000 

520,000 

Janitors'  supplies. 

315,000 

448,000 

346,500 

Telephones 

29,000 

45,000 

37,500 

Total  O.  P 

...._.$  4,095,800 

$  5,329,000 

$  4,534,000 

65.     Fixed  Charges: 

Compensation  school  employees 

..._..$        16.000 

$        17,000 

$        16,000 

15,000 

17,000 

15,000 

Total  F.  C. 

$        31.000 

$       34,000 

$        31,000 

66.    Auxiliary  Agencies: 

Transportation  of  pupils — 

$  1,103,400 

$  1,187,100 

$  1,150,000 

.... .     1,042,100 

1,233,265 

1,082,000 

108,000 

Salaries  of  mechanics 

......     1,028,000 

1,101,365 

1,100,000 

Repairs,  replacements 

.......        831,000 

976,060 

877,500 

Tires  and  tubes 

360,000 

425,377 

415,000 

License  and  insurance... 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Garage  equipment 

100,000 

20,000 

12,000 

Contract  transportation 

66,000 

66,000 

66,000 

Principals  bus  travel 

45,975 

49,462 

46.000 

Total  Teanspoetation $  4,692,475    $  5,060,629    $  4,750,500 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Presiding  Officers  Name 
Legislative  Committees 

Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Education  were  named  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  H.  P.  Taylor,  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  and  W.  Frank  Taylor, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  during  the  early 
days  of  the  General  Assembly  now  in 
session. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Taylor  named 
the  following  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation :  Carlyle,  Chairman,  Horton, 
Vice-Chairman,  Barnhardt,  Bell, 
Campen,  Eagles,  Johnson,  Larkins, 
Medford.  Nolan,  Power,  Price,  Rankin, 
Talton,  Westbrook.  Winslow,  Sawyer, 
Eller,  Carruthers,  Lowder. 

Speaker  Taylor  of  the  House  appoint- 
ed the  following  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion :  Rodman,  Chairman,  Edwards  of 
Swain,  Vice-Chairman,  Brock  (R.), 
Brown  of  Jackson,  Brown  of  Watauga, 
Bryson,  Burleson  (R.),  Carr,  Collier, 
Combs,  Dellinger,  Edwards  of  Greene, 
Fountain,  Goodman  (R.),  Hewlett, 
Henderson,  Holmes,  Kilpatrick,  King, 
Riser,  Lassiter,  Leinbach  (R.),  Little 
of  Alexander,  Love,  Maddrey,  Marshall, 
Moore  of  Wilson,  Page,  Pittman,  Prit- 
chett,  Quinn,  Ramsay,  Regan,  Royster, 
Sams,  Sanders,  Shreve,  Stoner,  Taylor 
of  Buncombe,  Taylor  of  Warren,  Turn- 
er, Umstead,  Warren,  Whitmire,  Wil- 
liams, Woltz,  Womble,  Yates,  Yarbor- 
ough. 


ERVVIN  FAVORS  LATER  ENTRANCE  AGE  DATE 


A  later  reference  date  or  discretion 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
regulate  the  entrance  date  when  chil- 
dren may  enter  school  for  the  first 
year  is  advocated  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Clyde  A.  Erwin  in  a  recent 
letter  to  county  and  city  superinten- 
dents. 

The  law  now  provides  that  children 
may  not  enroll  in  public  school  unless 
they  are  six  years  of  age  on  or  before 
October  1  of  the  current  school  year. 
Superintendent  Erwin  advocates  a 
change  in  this  date  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Superin- 
tendent Erwin  wrote,  the  present  age 
limitation  encourages  the  growth  of 
private  and  parochial  schools.  "Those 
of  you  who  have  had  this  problem  to 
deal  with  at  the  local  level  are  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  full  implications" 
of  this  tendency,  he  stated. 

Second,  Supt.  Erwin  answers  the 
argument  put  forth  by  primary  teachers 
and  others  that  any  change  in  the 
entrance  age  date  would  force  into  the 
first  grades  many  young  children  who 
are  not  ready  for  school  and  who  would 
further  crowd  the  primary  grades".  The 
distribution  of  children  who  might  be 
born  in  October  or  November  is  such 
that  there  could  be  no  appreciable  in- 


BUDGET  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS 

$184,998,716  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

A  total  of  $184,998,716   was   recom-  divided  as  follows:  $91,922,298  for  the 

mended  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Com-  year  1951-52;   and  $93,076,418  for  the 

mission  for  the  Public  Schools  in  the  year    1952-53.    A    breakdown    of    these 

Biennial  Appropriation  Bill  submitted  amounts  by  items,  together  with  esti- 

to  the  General  Assembly  of  1951.  mated    expenditures    for    the    current 

By    years    this    recommendation    is  year  follows : 

1950-51  1951-52  1952-53 

1.  Support   of   Nine    Months    Term.. $83,462,446  $85,898,492  $86,914,274 

2.  State  Board  of  Education   (Adm.) 177,449  182,965  179,576 

3.  Vocational  Education 2,455,595  2.506,224  2,500,399 

4.  Purchase    of    Free    Textbooks 900,000  1,170,000  1,170,000 

5.  Vocational  Textile  Training  School......         38,569  43,617  41,169 

6.  Purchase  of  School  Buses 2,215,000  2,121,000  2,271,000 

TOTAL $89,249,059     $91,922,298     $93,076,418 

In  addition  to  these  amounts,  the  respectively,  for  the  operation  of  the 
Commission  recommended  $261,910  and  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
$260,540  for  each  year  of  the  biennium, 

School    libraries-- ...$     333,672     $     357,667     $     340.000 

Child  health   program _ 550,000  550,000  550,000 

Total  A.  A $  5,576,147     $  5,968,296     $  5,640.500 

GRAND    TOTAL $84,747,948     $95,887,119     $85,894,492 


crease  in  any  particular  situation",  he 
stated,  "and  if  so,  such  increase  would 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
allotment  of  extra  teachers  just  as 
any  other  increase". 

A  third  point  made  by  Supt.  Erwin 
is  a  legal  one.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  public  schools  "shall  be 
free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years".  Although  the  law 
requiring  that  children  shall  be  six 
years  of  age  on  or  before  October  1 
before  they  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
school  has  has  not  been  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  such  a  case  "would  have 
powerful  legal  appeal" ;  and  if  there 
should  be  an  opinion  by  the  Court  that 
a  child  could  enroll  in  the  public  schools 
at  any  time  he  became  six  years  of  age, 
it  would  result  in  a  chaotic  condition. 

Easter  Seals  Help 
Crippled  Children 

Sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
League  for  Crippled  Children,  the  1951 
Easter  Seal  drive  will  be  held  from 
February  25  to  March  25. 

For  the  past  18  years,  the  annual 
Easter  Seal  drive  has  been  conducted 
to  secure  funds  to  support  a  year-round 
three-point  program  of  public  and  pro- 
fessional education,  research  and  direct 
services.  Of  the  funds  collected  during 
the  campaign,  91.7  per  cent  of  the 
money  remains  in  the  State  to  be  used 
in  developing  local  services.  The  re- 
maining 8.3  per  cent  goes  to  the  national 
headquarters  in  Chicago  to  help  carry 
out  this  three-point  program. 

Easter  Seal  funds  enable  the  North 
Carolina  League  for  Crippled  Children 
to  offer  professional  assistance  in  the 
creation  of  new  programs  to  aid  the 
handicapped ;  professional  education 
and  service  to  professional  groups ;  and 
parent  education  services  for  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  handicapped 
children :  as  well  as  a  program  of  pub- 
lic education  on  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped ;  a  research  program ;  and  ad- 
visory and  consultative  services  by 
outstanding  authorities  in  all  fields 
pertaining  to  handicapping  conditions. 

Contributions  to  the  Easter  Seal  drive 
may  help  train  a  special  therapist  for 
crippled  children  ;  pay  for  an  operation 
or  a  brace  to  free  crippled  children ; 
pay  for  an  operation  or  a  brace  to  free 
a  crippled  child  from  bed ;  or  train  some 
youngster  for  an  occupation  he  can 
take  up  in  spite  of  his  handicap. 
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Board  Authorizes 
$804,782.91  for  Buildings 

On  recommendation  of  its  building 
committee,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion approved  the  expenditure  of 
$804,782.91  at  a  meeting  held  January 
4  for  school  construction. 

To  date  a  total  of  $28,596,162.05  in 
State  funds  has  been  allocated  to  the 
county  and  city  units  for  school  build- 
ings. This  is  a  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  $50,000,000  provided  by  the  1949 
General  Assembly. 

January's  approvals  included  $73,122 
for  a  new  building  for  Negroes  at 
Burlington  and  $147,000  for  a  new 
Cedar  Grove  Negro  School  in  Orange 
County. 

Name  "Carolina" 

After  Charles  I  of  England 

The  name  "Carolina"  was  derived 
from  the  Latin  form  "Carolus"  of 
Charles,  after  Charles  I  of  England 
who  in  1629  granted  the  territory  from 
31°  to  36°  North  Latitude  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath.  This  area  was  originally  called 
Carolana. 

In  1663.  this  same  province  was 
regranted  by  Charles  II  to  the  eight 
noblemen,  known  as  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors. This  time,  however,  the  term 
"Carolina"  was  used  at  the  official 
name  of  the  province.  It  was  not  until 
1776  that  the  province  became  a  State. 

Food  Service  Group 
Holds  First  Convention 

The  North  Carolina  School  Food 
Service  Association  held  its  first  annual 
convention  in  Winston-Salem,  February 
9-10. 

This  recently  organized  association 
is  composed  of  school  people  and  others 
working  with  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram or  closely  related  activities. 

Feature  of  this  year's  convention  was 
a  round  table  panel  held  Saturday 
morning  at  which  personal  problems  of 
members  were  discussed  by  a  panel 
of  experts  consisting  of  the  State 
Supervisor  of  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, the  State  Director  of  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  a  college  representative,  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  county 
supervisor  of  lunchroom  service,  a  city 
supervisor  of  lunchroom  service,  and 
a  school  principal. 

Merchandising  and  menu  planning 
and  simplified  daily  food  cost  system 
were  other  topics  discussed.  A  food 
demonstration  was  also  given. 
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STATE'S  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT  SHOWS  DROP; 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

North   Carolina's   college   enrollment         of  boys,  provides  a  base  for  the  increase 
for  the  year  is  1532  less  than  it  was         in  women  college  students, 
in   1949-50,   according   to   a   tabulation         ,  »*  races   this  year's  enrollment  is  as 

follows:    white,    3o.89o ;    Negro,    8  816; 
just  completed  by   Dr.   J.    E.   HUlman,         and   Iudia^   m   By   typeg   of  Institu_ 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  College  tions    the  enrollment  is  divided  into : 

Conference.  senior  colleges,  39,674;  junior  colleges, 

Dr.    Hillman's    tabulation    shows    a  5,068 ;  off-campus  centers,  95. 

total  enrollment  this  college  year,  taken  In  white  institutions,  11  per  cent  are 

as  of  October  1,  1950,  of  44,837,  whereas  veterans  as  compared  with  32  per  cent 

for    a    year    ago    a    similar    tabulation  in   1949-50,  in  Negro  colleges,  16.7  per 

showed  the  State's  total  college  enroll-  cent   as   compared   with  24.9  per   cent 

ment   to    be   46,369.    This   decrease    of  in  1949-50.  and  in  Indian  colleges,  the 

1,532  is  3.5  per  cent.  The  decrease  for  enrollment  of  veterans  is  25.4  per  cent 

the  nation  as  a  whole  was  6.6  per  cent.  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  in  1949-50. 

Men  outnumbered  women,  about  six  Men  students  represent  65.6  per  cent 

to    four,    the    tabulation    shows — men  of  the  total  white  enrollment  as  com- 

27,948;    women    16,889.    However,    last  pared    with    68.5    per    cent    in    1949-50. 

year  this  distribution  was  two  to  one,  Negro  institutions  have  49.3  per  cent 

there  being  more  men,  30,330,  and  fewer  men   students   as  compared   with   51.9 

women    16,039.    This    change    in    sex  per   cent    in  1949-50,    and    the    Indian 

ratios,    according    to    Dr.    Hillman    is  college  enrollment  is  48.4  per  cent  men 

accounted    for    by    the    fact    that    the  as    compared    with    44.4    per    cent    in 

enrollment  of  veterans  decreased  from  1949-50. 

30.9  of  the  total  in  1949-50  to  13.9  per  The  following  table  shows  the  enroll- 

cent  in  1950-51.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  ment  in  each  institution  for  the  past 

the  number   of  girls  graduating  from  three    years,    divided    as    to    sex    for 

high  school  greatly  exceeds  the  number  1950-51 : 

ENROLLMENT  BY  INSTITUTIONS 
(As  of  October  for  Each  Year) 

1950-51  1949-50     1947-48 

INSTITUTION  Men     Women        Total 

A.  Senior  Colleges — White : 

University,  Chapel  Hill 5,939  929         6,868         7,419         7,670 

State  College 3,974  55         4,029         4,600         5,333 

Woman's  College 8         2,469         2.477         2.190        2,112 

Appalachian. _..      699  558         1,257         1,260         1,005 

East  Carolina 904  987         1,891         1,659         1,404 

Western   Carolina 407  200  607  608  551 

Total  Public 11,931  5,198  17.129  17,736  18.075 

Atlantic  Christian 299  183  482  502  523 

Black  Mountain 26  7  33  48  90 

Catawba 455  225  680  766  787 

Davidson 861  1  862  883  979 

Duke 3.535  1,377  4,912  5.084  4,890 

Elon 491  163  654  832  709 

Flora  MacDonald 4  238  242  223  312 

Greensboro..... 13  383  396  351  405 

Guilford 381  147  528  562  592 

High   Point... 528  249  777  748  820 

Lenoir  Rhyne 502  318  820  792  844 

Meredith 618  618  538  578 

Montreat 1  161  162  152  206 

Queens 11  324  335  377  467 

Salem.... 17  '  292  »309  323  390 

Wake  Forest.... 1,629  320  1,949  2,172  2.000 

Total  Private 8,753  5.006  13,759  14,353  14,592 

Total   Senior— White .....20,684  10.204  30.8S8  32,089  32,667 

Senior  Colleges — Negro : 

Agricultural  and  Technical 2.085  729  2,814  2,832  2,748 

North  Carolina 626  718  1.344  1,146  958 

Elizabeth  City 116  384  500  476  489 

Fayetteville 177  441  618  538  585 

Winston-Salem 192  357  549  463  484 

Total  Public 3,196        2,629        5,825        5,455        5,264 
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Barber  Scotia _. 

Bennett 

Johnson  C.  Smith 379 

Livingston 157 

Shaw  _ - ..._.      282 

St.  Augustine 233 


Total  Private.... 1,051 

Total  Senior — Negro ~ 4,247 

Senior  Colleges — Indian  : 
Pembroke .-. 61 


Total  Senior  Colleges 24,992 

B.  Junior  Colleges — White  : 

Asheville-Biltmore 283 

Charlotte! 183 

Wilmingtont -  104 


Total  Public 


570 

Belmont   Abbey 112 

Brevard 141 

Campbell 296 

Chowan 91 

Edwards  Military  Institute 41 

Gardner-Webb 244 

Lees-McRae 146 


Louisburg.. 
Mars    Hill 
Mitchell...... 

Oak  Ridge- 
Peace 


125 
510 
61 
58 


Pfeiffer 158 

Pineland 

Presbyterian 90 

Sacred  Heart _ 

St.  Genevieve _ _ 

St.  Mary's 1 

Warren  Wilson 50 

Wingate 122 


Total  Private 2.246 

Total  Junior— White..... 2.816 


Junior  Colleges — Negro  : 

Carver-Public 

Immanuel  Lutheran- — Private 


Total  Junior — Negro ... 
Total  Junior  Colleges. 


71 

2.887 


Total  Sr.  &  Jr.  Colleges 27,879 

C.  Off-Campus  Centers — White: 

Burnsville* 42 

Charlotte 

Fayetteville 

Gastonia 

Greensboro* _ 


Total  White. 


Off-Campus  Centers — Negro : 
Wilmington** 


Total  Off-Campus  Centers 


(ill 


166 

166 

156 

151 

433; 

433 

482 

485 

281 

660 

697 

811 

219 

376 

351 

385 

426 

708 

802 

825 

259 

492 

453 

442 

1,784 

2,835 

2,941 

3,099 

4  413 

8.660 

8  396 

8,363 

65 

126 

153 

131 

14,682 

39,674 

40,638 

41,161 

50 

333 

287 

302 

23 

206 

269 

60 

164 

293 

140 

133 

703 

849 

442 

112 

159 

175 

109 

250 

405 

449 

104 

400 

362 

537 

57 

148 

127 

41 

36 

30 

130 

374 

430 

378 

124 

270 

254 

213 

94 

219 

214 

330 

423 

933 

910 

1020 

124 

185 

272 

207 

58 

79 

88 

197 

197 

230 

257 

125 

283 

289 

336 

38 

38 

29 

15 

6 

96 

165 

258 

52 

52 

51 

52 

51 

51 

80 

86 

196 

197 

215 

184 

53 

103 

82 

55 

116 

238 

224 

270 

1,999 

4.245 

4,613 

4,940 

2,132 

4,948 

5.462 

5,382 

34 

87 

54 

15 

33 

49 

55 

49 

120 

103 

55 

2,181 

5,068 

5  565 

5,437 

16,863 

44,742 

46.203 

46,598 

17 

59 

77 

33 
302 

25 

26 



58 

65 

17 

59 

135 

451 

9 

36 

31 

22 

26 

95 

166 

473 

12,353 

35.895 

37  686 

38,500 

4.471 

8,816 

8,530 

8,440 

65 

126 

153 

131 

D.  Summary 

White  Students 23,542 

Negro   Students 4  345 

Indian    Students 61 


GRAND  TOTAL 27,948       16.889       44,837       46.309       47,071 

tOnly  regular  college  students  counted  1950-51. 

♦Sponsored  by  Woman's  College  in  1949-50  and  1950-51. 

♦♦Sponsored  by  Fayetteville  State  Teachers'  College  in  1949-50  and  1950-51, 


New  York  Leads  in 
Number  of  College  Students 

Largest  total  enrollment  in  higher 
educational  institutions  is  found  in 
New  York  State,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Leading  with  306,041  students  New 
York  is  followed  by  California  with 
193  327.  Pennsylvania  ranks  third  in 
this  respect  with  140,085  persons  en- 
rolled in  its  colleges  last  fall,  when 
(he  survey  was  made.  Illinois  had 
137  967.  Ohio  124,300,  and  Texas  123,- 
033.  Each  other  state  has  fewer  than 
100,000  college  students. 

North  Carolina's  enrollment  in  such 
institutions,  according  to  this  survey, 
is  43.998.  This  is  1,564  less  than  the 
1949-50  college  enrollment.  First-time 
students  in  this  State  increased  from 
12  693  in  1949-50  to  12,747  last  fall.  The 
number  of  veterans,  however,  decreased 
from  13,736  in  1949-50  to  8,389  in 
1950-51. 

Committee  to  Promote 
Conant  Plan 

Twenty  educators  and  leaders  in 
other  fields  have  set  up  a  "Committee 
on  the  Present  Dan-ger"  to  promote  the 
Conant  plan  for  universal  military  serv- 
ice. The  committee  has  set  up  head- 
quarters at  711-14th  Street,  N.  W..  in 
Washington. 

The  committee's  job  will  be  to  sell 
to  the  country  the  ideas  of  Harvard's 
President  Conant.  Here  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  Conant  Plan  : 

Neither  the  draft  nor  proposals  for 
UMT  (training)  can  give  us  what  we 
need  immediately — an  armed  force 
from  3  to  3.5  million  men.  A  training 
program  provides  only  reserves;  what 
is  needed  now  is  a  force  in  being.  Hence, 
says  Conant,  we  need  a  universal  mili- 
tary service  of  two  years  for  all  able- 
bodied  youth  before  they  take  their 
places  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country.   Says  Conant : 

"I  suggest  that  every  young  man  on 
reaching  the  age  of  18  or  on  graduation 
from  high  school  be  enrolled  in  the 
service  for  two  years. 

"Able-bodied  will  serve  in  the  armed 
forces ;  the  physically  unfit  will  serve 
in  other  capacities  at  the  same  pay. 

"There  would  be  no  deferments  or 
exemptions  for  college  students  or  any- 
one else.  To  defer  military  service  until 
a  young  man's  education  is  complete 
may  mean  deferring  it  four  to  eight 
years.  It  would  be  better  for  most 
individuals  to  get  their  tour  of  duty  in 
uniform  over  and  done  with  before 
they  enter  college", 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

PASSES  MANY  RESOLUTIONS 


The  voice  of  public  education  was 
almost  drowned  out  at  the  sessions  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  held  in  Washington, 
December  4  through  7. 

In  dominance  were  the  voices  of 
social  workers,  mental  hygienists, 
clergymen,  and  spokesmen  for  and 
against  many  social  movements — hous- 
ing, welfare,  family  life,  court  reform, 
recreation,  religion  and  health  services 
— public  and  private. 

In  this  assemblage,  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  school  administrator,  and 
board  of  education  was  recognized  only 
sporadically. 

Yet  many  of  the  most  fiery  debates 
centered  around  questions  of  public 
education.  The  first  three  of  the  follow- 
ing 11  selected  from  90  resolutions 
passed  provoked  the  sharpest  contro- 
versy : 

1.  (We  recommend)  further  Federal 
aid  to  the  states  for  educational  serv- 
ices, in  tax-supported  piiblic  schools, 
without  Federal  control,  to  help  equal- 
ize educational  opportunity — the  issue 
of  auxiliary  services  to  be  considered 
on  its  merits  in  separate  legislation. 

2.  Recognizing  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  religious  and  ethical 
concepts  as  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  values  and  that  noth- 
ing is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  health  of  our 
Nation  than  the  works  of  religious 
education  in  our  homes  and  families 
and  in  our  institutions  of  organized 
religion,  we  nevertheless  strongly  affirm 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  State  which  has  been  the  keystone 
of  our  American  democracy  and  declare 
ourselves  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  directly  or 
indirectly  for  religious  educational 
purposes. 

:>.  That  racial  segregation  in  educa- 
tion be  abolished. 

4.  That  in  view  of  television's  un- 
precedented growth  and  its  potential  as 
a  medium  for  mass  education,  the  tele- 
vision industry  and  all  educational, 
health,  and  social  agencies  seeking  to 
use  this  medium  accept  their  great 
social  responsibility,  and  further  that 
this  principle  apply  also  to  the  other 
mass  media  of  communications. 

5.  That  all  groups  concerned  develop 
and  maintain  programs  for  protecting 
the    healthy    personality    of    children 


living  under  the  stress  of  defense  prep- 
aration. 

6.  That  in  the  present  emergency 
the  services  demanded  should  be 
shared  by  all  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  population  and  that  the  services 
of  men  with  physical  and  other  disabili- 
ties be  utilized  in  some  capacity  with- 
out the  use  of  categories,  such  as  4-F. 

7.  That  education  for  parenthood 
be  made  available  to  all  through  educa- 
tional, health,  religious  and  welfare 
agencies  maintaining  professional 
standards  and  by  properly  qualified 
individuals. 

8.  That  nursery  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens, as  a  desirable  supplement  to 
home  life,  be  included  as  a  part  of 
public  educational  opportunity  for 
children  provided  they  meet  high  pro- 
fessional standards. 


9.  That  children  be  provided  with 
opportunities  that  are  wide  in  range 
and  challenging  in  nature,  emphasizing 
exploration,  participation,  and  social 
experience  in  an  environment  that  is 
rich  and  stimulating;  and  that  expec- 
tations of  achievement  should  be  in 
harmony  with  each  child's  ability  and 
growth. 

10.  That  local  boards  of  education 
accept  full  responsibility  for  planning 
and  providing  adequate  educational  pro- 
grams and  services,  including  special 
services,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
with  physical  and  mental  limitations 
and  that  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion accept  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship service  in  realizing  this  objective. 

11.  That  it  be  made  possible  for 
qualified  youth  to  obtain  college  or 
university  education  which  would 
otherwise  be  denied  them  because  of 
inability  to  pay. — Edpress  News  Letter, 
December   1950. 


PLEDGE  TO  CHILDREN 

TO  YOU,  our  children,  who  hold  within  you  our  most  cherished  hopes,  we 
the  members  of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  relying  on  your  full  response,  make  this  pledge : 

From  your  earliest  infancy  we  give  you  our  love,  so  that  you  may  grow 
with  trust  in  yourself  and  in  others. 

We  will  recognize  your  worth  as  a  person  and  we  will  help  you  to 
strengthen  your  sense  of  belonging. 

We  will  respect  your  right  to  be  yourself  and  at  the  same  time  help  you 
to  understand  the  rights  of  others,  so  that  you  may  experience  cooperative 
living. 

We  will  help  you  to  develop  initiative  and  imagination,  so  that  you  may 
have  the  opportunity  freely  to  create. 

We  will  encourage  your  curiosity  and  your  pride  in  workmanship,  so 
that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  achievement. 

We  will  provide  the  conditions  for  wholesome  play  that  will  add  to  your 
learning,  to  your  social  experience,  and  to  your  happiness. 

We  will  illustrate  by  precept  and  example  the  value  of  integrity  and  the 
importance  of  moral  courage. 

We  will  encourage  you  always  to  seek  the  truth. 

We  will  provide  you  with  all  opportunities  possible  to  develop  your  own 
faith  in  God. 

We  will  open  the  way  for  you  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  use  them  for 
deepening  your  understanding  of  life. 

We  will  work  to  rid  ourselves  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  so  that 
together  we  may  achieve  a  truly  democratic  society. 

We  will  work  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  and  to  improve  our  economic 
practices,  so  that  you  may  have  the  material  basis  for  a  full  life. 

We  will  provide  you  with  rewarding  educational  opportunities,  so  that 
you  may  develop  your  talents  and  contribute  to  a  better  world. 

We  will  protect  you  against  exploitation  and  undue  hazards  and  help 
you  grow  in  health  and  strength. 

We  will  work  to  conserve  and  improve  family  life  and,  as  needed,  to 
provide  foster  care  according  to  your  inherent  rights. 

We  will  intensify  our  search  for  new  knowledge  in  order  to  guide  you 
more  effectively  as  you  develop  your  potentialities. 

As  you  grow  from  child  to  youth  to  adult,  establishing  a  family  life  of 
your  own  and  accepting  larger  social  responsibilities,  we  will  work  with  you 
to  improve  conditions  for  all  children  and  youth. 

Aware  that  these  promises  to  you  cannot  be  fully  met  in  a  world  at  war, 
we  ask  you  to  join  us  in  a  firm  dedication  to  the  building  of  a  world  society 
based  on  freedom,  justice  and  mutual  respect. 

SO  MAY  YOU  grow  in  joy,  in  faith  in  God  and  in  man,  and  in  those 
qualities  of  vision  and  of  the  spirit  that  will  sustain  us  all  and  give  us  new 
hope  for  the  future. — Adopted  December  7,  1950  by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


English  Boy 

Likes  Our  Literature 

William  Skinner,  a  student  in  one 
of  Great  Britain's  schools,  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  thanking  it  for  the  material 
which  was  sent  to  him  in  answer  to 
his  request  for  literature  about  North 
Carolina. 

"The  material  you  sent  has  been  of 
immense  value  and  help  to  our  teacher, 
my  classmates  and  to  me",  William 
wrote.  "The  maps  and  pictures  have  a 
place  of  honour  on  the  classroom  wall 
and  have  been  looked  at  by  the  rest 
of  the  school  and  visitors". 

William  gives  his  address  as  66 
Thorns  St.,  Miskin,  Mountain  Ash, 
Glamorgan,  Great  Britain. 

School  Editors  Select 
Ten  Major  Events  of  1950 

The  editors  of  the  educational  press 
of  the  Nation  have  selected  the  follow- 
ing ten  events  as  the  most  important 
to  education   during  1950 : 

1.  The  decision  of  American  educa- 
tors to  support  universal  military  train- 
ing. 

2.  The  decision  of  the  D.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  University  of  Texas  segregation 
cases  which  demands  that  segregation 
end  at  the  graduate  level ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent breaking  down  of  segregation 
walls  in  some  southern  undergraduate 
schools. 

3.  The  rising  enrollment  in  Catholic 
schools. 

4.  The  creation  of  the  National  Con- 
ference for  Mobilization  of  Education, 
a  voluntary  group  formed  in  July  to 
protect  school,  college,  and  university 
interest  during  mobilization. 

5.  The  launching  of  a  $3  million 
Kellogg  Foundation  project  to  improve 
public  school  administration. 

6.  The  creation  by  Congress  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  support 
research  and  a  scholarship  system. 

7.  The  enactment  of  social  security 
legislation  for  600,000  non-public  school 
employees  and  its  defeat  for  public 
school  teachers. 

8.  The  launching  of  the  $250  million 
Ford  Foundation  and  its  promise  to 
improve  teaching,  human  relations,  the 
practice  of  democracy,  economic  well- 
being,  and  world  peace. 

9.  The  enactment  by  Congress  of 
Federal  aid  to  school  districts  oveload- 
ed  with  children  as  a  result  of  war 
activities. 

10.  The  mid-Century  White  House 
Conference  for  Children  and  Youth  and 
its  emphasis  on  mental  health. 


Raleigh  Teacher  Receives  Honor 


Mrs.  Genevieve  Chappell.  sixth  grade 
teacher  at  Wiley  School,  Raleigh,  was 
selected  to  represent  North  Carolina 
teachers  at  the  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  public  education  in  Cuba, 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Mrs. 
Chappell  was  included  in  a  group  of 
teachers  representing  42  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Hawaii  as  guests  of  the 
Cuban  Government. 

Arrangements  for  the  United  States 
Delegation  of  Teachers  to  Cuba  were 
made  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
invitation  was  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  through  the  American 
Embassy  in  Havana  by  Dr.  Aureliano 
Sanchez  Arange.  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion in  Cuba.  Teachers  were  selected 
by  the  chief  state  school  officers  of  the 
several  states. 

A  special  program  of  activities  was 
arranged  by  the  Cuban  government  for 
the  American  delegation,  in  reciproca- 
tion for  the  six  weeks'  training  course 
given  1.450  Cuban  teachers  at  Harvard 
University  in  the  summer  of  1900, 
which  formed  the  basis  for  Cuba's  pub- 
lic elementary  education. 

In  1900  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  and  his  staff  organized  and 
offered  to  the  teachers  of  Cuba  an 
instructional  course  and  teachers'  guide. 
Harvard  students  shared  their  quarters 


with  the  Cuban  teachers.  The  City  of 
Boston  and  neighboring  communities 
subscribed  more  than  $80,000  to  cover 
the  cost  of  food  and  other  expenses  of 
the  visitors.  The  United  States  Navy 
made  available  four  transports  used 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  which 
took  the  teachers  aboard  at  Cuban 
ports  and  conveyed  them  to  the  Port 
of  Boston.  Later  the  Cuban  teachers 
visited  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  were  greeted 
at  the  White  House  by  President 
McKinley. 

Accompanying  the  United  States 
Teachers  were  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  American  Teachers 
Association,  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  an  official  repre- 
sentative  from   Harvard  University. 

Transportation  from  Miami  to  Cuba 
was  furnished  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. The  United  States  Delegation 
arrived  at  Havana  on  December  18, 
and  through  January  1  participated  in 
lectures,  educational  demonstrations, 
and  programs  of  entertainment  ar- 
ranged by  a  special  committee.  Two 
members  of  this  committee,  Dr.  Ramiro 
Guerra  Sanches.  Biographer,  educator, 
and  historian,  and  Dr.  Eduardo  Lens, 
District  Judge  of  Havana,  took  part 
in  the  special  summer  school  course 
arranged  for  Cuban  teachers  at  Harv- 
ard University  in  the  year  1900. 


Beard  Raises  Rental  Fee 
for  High  School  Books 

High  School  Students  will  pay  a 
$3.60  rental  fee  for  basal  textbooks 
used  during  the  1951-52  school  year 
instead  of  the  $3.00,  the  current  year's 
fee,  it  was  decided  by  the  State  Board 
at  its  January  meeting. 

This  increase  in  the  rental  fee  has 
been  necessary,  according  to  Superin- 
tendent Clyde  A.  Erwin,  because  of  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  books.  The  cost 
of  textbooks  has  been  continually  rising 
over  the  past  three  or  four  years,  Supt. 
Erwin  said. 

Former  Greensboro  Principal 
Becomes  Dean  at 
Northwestern 

E.  T.  McSwain,  who  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  Greensboro  school  several 
years  ago,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Northwestern  University.  Mr.  McSwain 
had  been  head  of  Northwestern's  Uni- 
versity College  since  1948. 


Rotary  to  Sponsor 
Boys  and  Girls  Week 

Rotary  International  will  sponsor 
Boys  and  Girls  Week.  April  28-May  5, 
1951. 

This  announcement  was  recently 
made  by  Charles  M.  Dyer.  Assistant 
Secretary.  Mr.  Dyer  also  stated  that 
Rotary  has  taken  over  the  sponsorship 
of  this  observance,  formerly  promoted 
by  the  Boys  and  Girls  Week  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  United  States.  Rotary 
has  prepared  program  material  which 
may  be  secured  from  local  Rotary  clubs. 

The  purpose  of  Boys  and  Girls  Week 
is  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
potentialities  and  problems  of  youth, 
emphasizing  home,  church,  and  school 
in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls ; 
to  give  impetus  to  year-round  programs 
of  character-building  and  citizenship: 
and  fo  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
youth  programs  of  the  community  which 
are  serving  these  purposes.  Theme  of 
this  year's  observance  is:  LOOKING 
FORWARD   WITH   YOUTH. 
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BULLETIN  PICKS  10  MAJOR  1950 

TAR  HEEL  EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 


Following  the  example  of  Educator's 
Washington  Dispatch  in  picking  the 
Nations  Ten  Major  Educational  Events 
of  1950,  the  Bulletin  has  selected  the 
following  as  the  ten  major  public 
school  educational  events  of  North 
Carolina  in  1950.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  appointment  by  the  Governor 
of  the  North  Carolina  Communication 
Study  Commission. 

2.  Approval  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education-  of  $23,171,432.54  in  State 
funds  for  the  erection,  repair  and 
improvement  of  school  buildings. 

3.  Changes  in  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  which 
includes  the  retirement  of  N.  C.  New- 
bold  as  Director  of  Negro  Education 
and  the  appointment  of  G.  H.  Ferguson 
as  Acting  Director;  the  appointments 
of  Arnold  E.  Hoffmann  as  Adviser  of 
Music,  Taylor  Dodson  as  Adviser  in 
Physical  Education,  J.  E.  Miller  as 
Administrative  Assistant  to  State 
Superintendent  Erwin,  John  L.  Cameron 
as  Director  of  the  Division  of  School- 
house  Planning  and  Surveys,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Hurlburt  as  Director  of  Public  Educa- 
tion Surveys,  Homer  Lassiter  as  Associ- 
ate in  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service  to  succeed  J.  E.  Miller,  Daisy 
R.  Walker  as  Supervisor  of  Negro 
Elementary  Schools ;  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Eloise  Camp  Melton  as  Adviser 
of  School  Libraries ;  and  the  deaths 
of  W.  F.  Credle,  Consultant  for  the 
Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  and 
Surveys,  and  Mary  Vann  O'Briant, 
Associate  in  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service. 

4.  The  flyirrg  trip  made  by  State 
Superintendent  Erwin  to  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, to  attend  the  Conference  of 
Public  Education  sponsored  by 
UNESCO  and  the  International  Bureau 
of  Education. 

5.  The  production;  of  13  radio  pro- 
grams under  the  title  "Silent  Siren" 
by  the  North  Carolina  Resource-Use 
Education  Commission  and  seven  co- 
operating State  agencies. 

6.  The  request  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  for  a  total  of  $104,070,976 
and  $106,932,371  for  operating  the 
schools  for  the  two  years  of  the  ensuing 
biennium,   1951-52  and   1952-53. 

7.  The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  showing  an  expenditure  of 
$82,034,028.89  (including  purchase  of 
busses)  from  the  Nine  Months  School 
Fund.  (This  does  not  include  expendi- 
tures   for    vocational    education,    free 


textbooks,    rehabilitation    service,    and 
State  administrative  costs). 

8.  The  report  showing  the  expendi- 
ture of  $520,876.44  of  the  $550,000 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949  for  a  Child  Health  Program. 
This  program  has  meant  that  during 
this  first  year  thousands  of  children 
have  had  one  or  more  physical  defects 
corrected  who  otherwise  would  be  still 
struggling  along  with  these  defects. 

9.  The  reports  from  the  Director  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  that  2,625 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons  were  rehabiliated  during  the 
year  1949-50,  including  placement  in  a 
remunerative  job. 

10.  The  payment  to  the  teachers  em- 
ployed during  1949-50  of  contingent 
salaries  amounting  to  a  total  of  around 
$7,200,000,  thus  bringing  the  salary 
schedule  for  A  teachers  to  the  $2,200- 
$3,100  scale,  with  similar  increases  to 
holders  of  Class  B  and  Graduate  certi- 
ficates. 

Arbor  Day,  March  16 

"Friday  following  the  fifteenth  day 
of  March  of  each  year  shall  be  known 
as  Arbor  Day,  to  be  appropriately 
observed  by  the  public  schools  of  the 
State". 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  school 
law,  section  115-337.  Schools  may  ob- 
serve arbor  day  by  suitable  exercises 
and  activities,  including  the  planting 
of  a  tree.  Several  years  ago  a  bulletin 
was  prepared  giving  suggestions  for 
such  exercises.  The  supply  available 
for  distribution  is  exhausted,  but  some 
of  the  libraries  may  have  copies. 

Erwin  Requests  Status 
Male  Instructional  Staff 

A  request  to  county  and  city  super- 
intendents was  made  last  month  by 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
for  information  regarding  the  male 
instructional  staff  of  the  public  schools. 

This  request  was  made  as  a  part  of 
a  nation-wide  effort  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  in  ascertaining  what  effect 
military  mobilization  of  males  will 
have  upon  the  public  schools. 

Information  about  male  personnel 
was  requested  for  three  age  groups : 
19-25;  26-29;  and  30  and  above.  Ques- 
tions were  directed  to  elementary  and 
secondary  fields  separately  as  to  (1) 
Number  of  members  of  the  National 
Guard;  (2)  Total  members  of  Reserve 
(active  and  inactive)  ;  and  (3)  Not 
member  of  National  Guard  or  Reserves. 
Division   of   the   first   age   group   was 


Mary  Vann  O'Briant,  Associate  in  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  died 
at  her  home  in  Durham  on  December 
21  following  several  months  illness. 

Miss  O'Briant  was  the  second  staff 
member  to  die  recently,  W.  F.  Credle 
having  died  on  October  27  following  a 
heart  attack.  She  had  been  with  the 
Department  since  July  1,  1947.  Prior 
to  that,  she  was  supervisor  of  schools 
of  Northampton  County.  She  had  been 
a  teacher  and  principal  at  Bryson  City 
following  her  graduation  from  Duke 
University  in  1931. 

School  Lunchroom  Staff 
Includes  Ten  Supervisors 

The  supervisory  staff  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program  comprises  ten  persons, 
eight  for  white  schools  and  two  for 
Negroes,  according  to  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Maley,  State  Supervisor. 

These  ten  supervisors  visit  the  schools 
that  have  lunchrooms  under  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  program,  hold  group 
meetings  with  lunchroom  managers  and 
other  personnel,  and  make  reports  on 
the  operation  of  lunchrooms. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  ten  supervisors 
now  employed : 

Area  I,  Virginia  Moss ;  Area  II,  Mrs. 
Iris  Baker ;  Area  III,  Mrs.  Annie  Blue ; 
Area  IV,  Christine  Herring ;  Area  V, 
Mrs.  Anne  Maxey ;  Area  VI,  Mrs.  Sabrie 
W.  Reid;  Area  VII,  Mrs.  Kathryn  D. 
Woodard ;  Area  VIII,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Smith ;  Area  IX,  Mrs.  Josephine  Clan- 
ton,  and  Area  X,  Mrs.  Reba  Ransom. 

The  last  named  two  are  Negro  areas. 

requested   into   veterans   and   non-vet- 
erans. 
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Henderson  School 
Head  Retires 

E.  M.  Rollins,  Superintendent  of  the 
Henderson  City  Schools,  retired  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Prior  to  April,  1949,  Mr.  Rollins  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  Vance 
County  Schools  since  1912.  He  served 
as  joint  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Vance  County  and  Henderson  from 
1923  to  1949.  Altogether  he  had  headed 
local  schools  for  39  years. 

A  native  of  Wake  County,  Mr.  Rollins 
went  to  Vance  County  as  principal  of 
the  old  Beuna  Vista  School,  which  later 
was  merged  into  the  present  Zeb  Vance 
High  School.  He  succeeded  J.  C.  Kittrell 
as  County  Superintendent  in  1912  and 
the  late  J.  T.  Alderman  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Henderson  unit  in  1923. 

Brotherhood  Week 
February  18-25 

Brotherhood  Week  will  be  observed 
February  18-25  this  year.  This  observ- 
ance is  sponsored  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Schools  may  participate  in  the  ob- 
servance by  engaging  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  activities : 

1.  Assembly  programs  based  on  regu- 
lar classroom  work  and  activities — 
plays,  pageants,  etc.  Panel  discussions 
and  assembly  talks  with  students,  facul- 
ty, and  community  leaders  as  partici- 
pants. 

2.  A  Self-Audit  of  School  Policies  and 
Practices  in  Intergroup  Relations,  by 
a  representative  committee  of  a  school's 
teaching  staff,  reported  to  entire 
faculty. 

3.  A  survey  of  school  efforts  to  foster 
better  group  relations  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  students,  with 
a  report  and  recommendations  to  be 
presented  at  a  school  assembly. 

4.  Surveys  of  intergroup  relations  in 
the  community  by  social  studies  classes. 

5.  Institutes  and  conferences  of 
teachers  to  consider  the  philosophy  and 
purposes  of  intergroup  education,  to 
become  acquainted  with  materials  and 
techniques,  and  to  develop  plans  for 
specific  projects. 

6.  Poster  and  book  displays  on  inter- 
group relations. 

7.  Awards  for  creative  work  and  out- 
standing efforts  by  individuals  or  class 
groups  in  producing  essays,  posters, 
assembly  scripts,  dramatic  presenta- 
tions, etc. 

Aids  of  various  kinds  are  available 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


9,000  N.  C.  PUPILS  COME  FROM  OTHER  STATES 


Approximately  9,000  of  the  864,154 
pupils  enrolled  in  North  Carolina's  pub- 
lic schools  last  year  came  from  other 
states  after  school  opened  in  this  State, 
according  to  figures  compiled  recently 
by  H.  C.  West,  statistician  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  is  the  greatest  number  of  trans- 
fers from  other  states  since  the  peak 
year  of  1945-46  when  a  total  of  9,560 
children  from  other  states  enrolled 
in  North  Carolina  schools  after  the 
schools  in  this  State  opened.  The  figures 
do   not   include    children    moving   into 


the  State  during  the  period  when  the 
schools  were  not  in  session.  Such 
children  were  enrolled  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  along  with  the  children 
of  native  residents  and  others  who 
make  their  homes  in  the  State. 

According  to  Mr.  West's  tabulation, 
7,529  of  these  transfers  were  white  and 
1,483  were  Negro.  Nearly  all,  8,106, 
were  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Only  906  were  classified  as  high  school. 

The  following  table  shows  the  record 
of  these  transfers  for  the  past  six 
years : 


PUPILS   COMING   FROM   OTHER   STATES 


Year 

White 

Negro 

GRAND 

Elem. 

High 

Total 

Elem. 

High 

Total 

TOTAL 

1944-45 

5,638 
7.760 
5,939 

5,687 
5,282 
6,779 

563 
841 
717 
594 
568 
750 

6,201 
8,601 
6,656 
6,281 
5,850 
7,529 

748 
892 
1,341 
1.161 
1,163 
1,327 

59 

67 
376 
139 
136 
156 

807 
959 
1,717 
1,300 
1.299 
1,483 

7,008 

1945-46 . 

9,560 

1946-47 

1947-48    - 

8,373 

7,581 

1948-49 

1949-50... 

7,149 
9,012 

Brown  Writes  Chapter 
For  1951  Yearbook 

"Teaching  for  the  Distributive  Occu- 
pations" is  the  title  of  a  chapter  pre- 
pared by  T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Super- 
visor Distributive  Education,  for  the 
1951  American  Business  Education 
Yearbook. 

This  chapter  describes  practices 
followed  by  64  local  coordinators  of 
distributive  education  in  implementing 
the  various  principles  of  teaching  for 
the  distributive  occupations.  Practices 
described  by  Mr.  Brown  are  those 
which  have  been  used  and  tested  by 
the  contributors. 

School  Children  Give 
$1,359.26  to  U.  N.  Fountain 

North  Carolina  school  children  have 
contributed  to  date  (January  12)  a 
total  of  $1,359.26  toward  the  erection 
of  a  Central  Fountain  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters,  New  York  City,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  State  Chair- 
man. 

This  contribution  is  short  of  the 
State's  quota  of  $2,000.00  by  $640.74, 
Mrs.  Scott  states;  but  since  some  units 
have  not  been  heard  from,  she  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  State's  goal  will 
be  approached  more  closely  when  all 
units  have  reported. 

There  has  beeen  no  effort  to  "pres- 
sure" any  child  into  contributing  to 
this  project.  It  has  been  launched 
purely  on  a  voluntary  basis. 


Douglas  Urges  Filing 
of  Accident  Reports 

Bus  accident  reports  and  "Employer's 
Report  of  Accident  to  Employee"  should 
be  filed  promptly  after  accident  occurs, 
C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education  recently  wrote 
superintendents. 

The  law  requires  that  the  latter 
report  be  filed  within  five  days  after 
knowledge  of  accident,  Mr.  Douglas 
pointed  out.  Such  reports  should  be 
made  in  duplicate,  together  with  dupli- 
cate copies  of  all  medical  and  hospital 
bills.  Reports  of  any  transportation 
accident  should  be  made  on  Form  TD25 
in  duplicate,  together  with  hospital  and 
medical  bills,  he  said. 

Board  Names  Superintendents 
as  Advisory  Committee 

Five  superintendents  were  selected 
by  Chairman-  H.  P.  Taylor  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  advise  with 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Board 
in  the  matter  of  transporting  children 
attending  city  schools. 

They  are:  J.  W.  Byers  of  Asheville, 
B.  L.  Smith  of  Greensboro,  Elmer  H. 
Garinger  of  Charlotte,  D.  H.  Conley  of 
Pitt  County  (Greenville)  and  Ralph 
Brimley  of  Forsyth  County  (Winston- 
Salem).  Superintendents  J.  H.  Knox  of 
Salisbury  and  R.  B.  Griffin  of  Person 
County  (Roxboro)  were  named  as 
alternates. 
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COMMISSIONER  McGRATH  RECOMMENDS 

HEALTH  AND  FITNESS  FOR  MEETING 

MANPOWER  NEEDS 


Commissioner  Earl  J.  McGrath  in  a 
Defense  Information  Bulletin  recently 
I>ointed  out  the  possibility  of  a  long  time 
emergency  and  recommended  effective 
school  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation  programs  for  meeting  the 
Nation's  manpower. 

The  grave  possibility  exists,  Commis- 
sioner McGrath  stated,  that  the  present 
emergency  may  continue  for  a  genera- 
tion or  longer.  To  meet  its  heavy  obli- 
gation, he  said,  this  Nation  must  take 
steps  to  insure  the  conservation  and 
most  effective  use  of  all  its  available 
manpower.  The  children  and  youth  in 
our  schools  today  will  be  the  workers 
and  soldiers  of  tomorrow.  They  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  on  them.  Effective  school 
health,  physical  education,  and  recrea- 
tion programs  can  make  major  contri- 
butions to  meeting  the  Nation's  man- 
power needs. 

Educators  have  long  held  that  our 
schools  should  provide  children  with 
the  opportunity  to  grow  in  health  and 
fitness.  To  this  end,  professional  associ- 
ations, through  the  National  Conference 
for  Mobilization  of  Education  and  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, recommend  as  a  minimum  the 
following  school  health  and  fitness  pro- 
gram for  every  child  in  our  country : 

(a)  A  thorough  medical  and  dental 
examination  of  all  children  on  or 
before  admission  to  school  and  at 
least  three  times  thereafter — in  inter- 
mediate grades,  irr  late  elementary  or 
junior  high  school,  and  before  leaving 
high  school — and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  considered  advisable. 

(b)  A  program  of  daily  observation 
by  all  teachers,  for  signs  of  possible 
deviation  from  normal  and  referral 
of  children  with  such  signs,  through 
the  parents,  to  physicians  or  dentists 
for  careful  examination  and  neces- 
sary treatment. 

(c)  A  coordinated  follow-up  pro- 
gram through  which  the  schools  en- 
courage parents  to  provide  needed 
corrective  and  protective  measures. 

(d)  Organized  health  instruction, 
based  on  scientific  information,  which 
will  lead  to  the  formation  of  desirable 
habits,  attitudes,  ami  appreciations 
in  physical  and  mental  health. 

( e )  An  administrative  program 
which  is  concerned  with  healthful 
school  living,  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  children  and  youth,  and  the 
influence  on  mental  aird  emotional 
health  of  such  factors  as  daily  pro- 
gram, testing,  homework,  methods  of 
instruction,  and  standards  for  promo- 
tion. 
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(f)  A  physical  education  program 
which  provides  planned  instruction 
in  activities  suited  to  the  sex,  grade, 
ability,  and  special  needs  of  the 
pupils. 

(g)  A  well-rounded  recreation  pro- 
gram including  provision  for  camping, 
outdoor  education,  and  other  recrea- 
tional and  social  activities  which  will 
carry  over  into  after-school  life. 

The  schools  of  America  share  with 
other  groups  the  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  strong  and  able  genera- 
tion's. Individuals,  official  and  voluntary 
organizations,  and  professional  groups 
should  be  brought  into  active  coopera- 
tion to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
school  program  of  health  and  fitness. 

Teachers  May  Get  Catalog 

A  catalog  "Teaching  Aids  for  Finan- 
cial Security  Education"  may  be  secur- 
ed by  teachers  from  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

The  catalog  tests  free  and  inexpen- 
sive booklets,  charts,  film  strips,  ami 
motion  pictures.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  is  listed 
as  the  source  of  the  Institute's  films 
available  to  schools. 

$2200-$3100  Pay  Scale 
Imperative  Says  Governor 

"I  regard  it  as  imperative  that  we 
bring  our  teachers'  pay  scale  up  to  at 
least  the  $2,200-$3,100  bracket  without 
attaching  contingency  appropriation 
strings  to  it". 

This  is  what  Governor  Scott  told  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1951  in  his  special  budget  message, 
delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  houses  on  January  8.  The  Budget 
Appropriation  Bill  prepared  by  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  based  on  a 
pay  scale  for  teachers  which  is  being 
currently  followed  but  not  including 
the  contingency  pay  amounting  to  over 
$7,200,000  which  was  paid  to  teachers 
employed  in  1949-50. 

"To  establish  teachers'  salaries  at 
this  level  ($2,200-$3,100)  on  the  basis 
of  present  teacher  load",  the  Governor 
pointed  out,  "would  require  additional 
amounts  estimated  at  $8,058,381  for  the 
first  year  of  the  new  biennium,  and 
$9,563,276  for  the  second— or  a  total 
of  $17,621,657". 

The  Governor  also  recommended  sal- 
ary increments  for  State  employees, 
other  than  school  teachers. 


Department  Issues 
Bulletin  on  Food  Service 

"Food  Service  in  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools"  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Bound  in  a  green-yellow  paper  cover, 
the  publication  has  105  pages  together 
with  a  number  of  tip-ins  of  charts 
and  drawings  of  equipment  and  lighting 
layouts  for  serving  100,  300,  500  and 
1,000  pupils  and  other  aspects  of  a 
school  lunchroom.  It  also  contains  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  actual  lunch- 
room activities. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  a  large 
committee,  representative  of  many  pro- 
fessions, agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  serve  as  an  aid  in  the  further 
development  and  better  understanding 
of  the  State  School  Lunch  Program.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  main  sections  as 
follows : 

I.     History  of  School  Feeding 
II.     Organization  and  Administra- 
tion 

III.  Facilities 

IV.  Personnel 

V.     Foods  and  Nutrition 
VI.     Educational  Aspects 
VII.     Evaluation 
VIII.     Suggested  References. 
Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Publications,  State 
Department    of    Public    Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  at  75  cents  a  copy. 

Association  Adds  Two  Schools 
to  Negro  Approved  List 

Two  North  Carolina  Negro  high 
schools,  the  C.  M.  Eppes  High  School  at 
Greenville  and  the  Richard  B.  Harri- 
son High  School  at  Selma,  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Commission  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  December,  1950. 

The  addition  of  these  two  schools  to 
the  approved  list  of  schools  approved 
by  the  Southern  Association  makes  a 
total  of  31.  The  eleven  North  Carolina 
senior  colleges  for  Negroes  are  also 
on  the  approved  list,  all  with  Class  A 
rating.  The  Committee  also  voted  that 
no  class  B  rating  would  be  granted 
after   1950-51. 

North  Carolina's  31  approved  high 
schools  is  the  greatest  among  the 
states  concerned.  Other  states  have  the 
following  number  of  high  schools  for 
Negroes  approved  by  the  Southern  asso- 
ciation :  Georgia  20 ;  Alabama  18 ; 
Texas  17;  Virginia  16;  Kentucky  13; 
South  Carolina  10 ;  Louisiana  9 ; 
Florida  8 ;  Mississippi  7 ;  and  Tennes- 
see 6. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 


Adoption  of  Textbooks  for  Ele- 
mentary Grades;  What  Sub- 
jects May  Be  Included  in  Text- 
book adoptions  and  in  the  Fur- 
nishing of  such  Books  in  the 
Elementary  Schools. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  In  confer- 
ence with  you  today,  you  state  that  the 
question  has  arisen  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
adopt  for  free  distribution  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  textbooks  upon  sub- 
jects other  than  those  specifically  men- 
tioned in  G.  S.  115-62.  The  question  in 
particular  relates  to  the  adoption  of 
textbooks  in-  Science  which  is  not  one 
of  the  subjects  in  G.  S.  115-62.  The 
question  would  also  involve  the  right 
to  provide  for  the  free  distribution  of 
such  elementary  textbooks  if  they  are 
adopted. 

G.  S.  115-62  provides  that  the  County 
Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for 
the  teaching  of  the  following  subjects 
in  all  Elementary  Schools:  "Spelling, 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  language 
and  composition-,  English,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  geography,  the  history  and 
geography  of  North  Carolina,  history 
of  the  United  States,  elements  of  agri- 
culture, health  education,  including  the 
nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics,  and  Are  prevention". 

This  section  then  states  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare  a 
course  of  study  outlining  these  and 
other  subjects  that  may  be  taught  in 
the  Elementary  Schools,  arranging  the 
subjects  by  grades  and  classes,  giving 
directions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  them  and  including  type  les- 
sons for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  This 
section  then  provides  that  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  require  these  sub- 
jects in  both  public  and  private  schools 
to  be  taught  in  the  English  language. 

G.  S.  115-258  provides  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authoriz- 
ed to  adopt,  for  the  exclusive  use  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  textbooks  and  publications 
including  instructional  materials,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  schools  in  each 
grade  and  on  each  subject  matter  in 
which  instruction  is  required  to  be 
given  by  law. 


G.  S.  115-5  provides  that  upon  request 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  City  Admin- 
istrative Unit,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  provide  for  the  operation 
of  a  school  system  to  embrace  twelve 
grades  in  accordance  with  such  plans 
as  mayy  he  promulgated  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
any  high  school  district  for  which  such 
request  is  made  at  the  time  the  organi- 
zation statement  is  submitted. 

G.  S.  115-278.3  provides  that  upon 
recommendation  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent the  board  shall  adopt  a  stand- 
ard course  of  study  for  each  grade  in 
the  Elementary  Schools  and  in  the 
High  Schools.  The  statute  provides  that 
these  courses  of  study  shall  set  forth 
what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each 
grade  and  outline  the  number  of  basal 
and  supplementary  books  on  each  sub- 
ject to  be  used  in  each  grade. 

G.  S.  115-261  provides  that  all  text- 
books to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  basal  books  or 
supplementary  books  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  study. 

You  state  to  me  that  you  have,  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, recommended  a  course  of  study 
outlining  the  subjects  specifically  men- 
tioned in  G.  S.  115-62  and  G.  S.  115-278.3, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  under  the 
authority  given  you  by  these  sections, 
you  have  included  the  subjects  of 
Science,  Art,  Music,  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education  and  other  subjects,  all 
of  which  subjects  are  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
the  State.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  adopted  these  subjects  as  basal 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

You  state  to  me  that  until  this 
question  arose,  these  textbooks  for  these 
additional  subjects  had  been  provided 
for  the  Elementary  Schools  for  distri- 
bution to  them,  and  that  this  practice 
had  not  been  challenged  by  anyone. 

Based  upon  the  information  which 
you  give  me,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  would 
have  a  right  to  adopt  basal  textbooks 
in  Science  for  free  distribution  to  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  State.  The 
furnishing  of  these  basal  textbooks  in 
Elementary  Schools  would  be  limited 
to  such  grade  or  grades  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. — 
Attorney  General,  December,  1950. 


County  Board  of  Education. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  This  is  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated    December    19,    1950,    requesting 

reply  to  letter  of  Superintendent 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  our  opinion,  does  not 
have  authority  to  enlarge  and  improve 
a  privately  owned  pipe  line  in  order 
to  improve  its  own  water  service  and 
fire  protection.  The  Board  of  Education 
does  not  have  authority  to  purchase, 
improve  and  operate  a  water  line 
serving  a  great  many  private  customers. 
I  wish  further  to  advise  that  a  private- 
ly owned  pipe  line  serving  customers 
should  apply  for  and  secure  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
from  the  N.  C.  Utilities  Commission. 
The  Commission  has  supervision  and 
authority  to  require  service  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  customers  served. 

It  is  therefore,  suggested  that  the 
N.  C.  Utilities  Commission  be  advised 
as  to  the  name  of  the  privately  owned 
pipe  line  serving  private  residences  in 
order   that   the   matters  raised   in   the 

letter  of  Mr ,   Superintendent, 

can  he  corrected. — Attorney  General, 
December,   1950. 

Criminal  Procedure;  Confisca- 
tion of  Intoxicating  Beverages. 

//(  reply  to  'your  inquiry:  I  acknow- 
ledge receipt  of  your  letter  in  which  you 
make  the  following  inquiries : 

"It  seems  that  the  Sheriff  of  this 
County  confiscated  several  cases  of  beer 
which  he  still  holds.  Is  there  any  legal 
way  that  this  can  be  disposed  of  so 
that  the  school  fund  may  get  credit 
for  same? 

"If  there  is  a  law  providing  for  the 
manner  in  which  A. B.C.  whiskey  when 
seized  can  be  disposed  of  I  shall  thank 
you  to  give  me  the  law  about  this". 

I  know  of  no  statutory  authority  by 
which  confiscated  beer  may  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  derived  therefrom  turned 
over  to  the  school  fund. 

However,  G.  S.  18-13  provides  that 
any  tax-paid  liquor  so  seized  shall  with- 
in ten  days  be  turned  over  to  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  which  shall 
within  ninety  days  from  receipt  thereof 
turn  it  over  to  hospitals  for  medicinal 
purposes,  or  sell  it  to  legalized  alcoholic 
beverage  control  stores  within  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  being  placed  in  the  school  fund 
of  the  county  in  which  such  seizure  was 
made,  or  destroy  it. — Attorney  General, 
November.  1950. 


FEBRUARY,    NINETEEN    HUNDRED   FIFTY-ONE 


Looking  Back 

5  YEARS  AGO 

(N.C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February  1946) 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mrs.  Lorine  M. 
Moore  as  State  Supervisor  of  the 
Child   Feeding   Program. 

Murray  D.  Thornburg  and  Q.  E. 
Mathis  have  been  added  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as 
assistant  supervisors  of  trade  and 
industrial  education,  it  is  announced 
by  T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

On  November  16,  delegates  of  44 
counties,  meeting  in  London,  gave 
final  approval  to  a  Constitution  for 
a  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization. 

A  Conference  of  the  supervisors  of 
the  State  has  been  called  by  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Instructional  Service  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  meet  in  Raleigh  on  February 
15-16. 

A  Conference  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Rehabilitation  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, was  held  in  Raleigh  on  January 
14-15. 

10  YEARS  AGO 

(N.C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February  1941) 

The  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
cently authorized  the  issuance  of 
graduate  certificates  to  those  teach- 
ers qualified  to  hold  or  holding  the 
Class  A  certificates,  and  in  addition 
have  three  or  more  years  of  teaching 
experience  and  a  Master's  degree 
from  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing with  recognized  graduate  stan- 
dards approved  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Many  boards  of  education  are  draft- 
ing special  personnel  policies  to  pro- 
vide leaves  of  absence  to  teachers 
and  other  school  employees  called 
for  military  training. 

Dr.  John  H.  Cook,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  at  Woman's 
College,  Greensboro,  and  veteran  edu- 
cator, died  suddenly  from  a  heart 
attack  suffered  on  January  16. 

The  presidents  or  heads  of  the  De- 
partments of  Education  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  State  engaged  in  the 
training  of  teachers  have  been  invited 
by  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  to  attend  a  Conference  on 
Guidance  at  Duke  University  on  Feb- 
ruary 14-15. 

"Science  for  the  Elementary 
School",  a  116-page  publication  pre- 
pared by  Julia  Wetherington,  Associ- 
ate in  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  with  the  assistance  of  com- 
mittees of  teachers  and  principals, 
came  from  the  press  early  in  January 
and  a  supply  has  been  sent  to  county 
and  city  superintendents  for  distri- 
bution to  all  elementary  teachers. 


Former  Chowan 
Superintendent  Dies 

R.  H.  Bachman,  superintendent  of 
Chowan  County  schools  from  1922  to 
1933,  died  at  his  home  in  Edenton 
December  21.  Mr.  Bachman  was  82 
years  old. 

He  went  to  Edenton  in  1903  and  help- 
ed organize  the  Edenton  graded  schools. 
He  had  served  as  principal  and  superin- 
tendent in  a  number  of  places  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama  before  coming  to 
North  Carolina. 

Board  Adopts  Science  Tests 
for  Use  in  Elementary  Grades 

A  series  of  science  texts  for  basal 
use  in  the  elementary  grades  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
its  regular  meeting  on  January  4,  1951. 

Our  World  of  Science  Series  publish- 
ed by  Ginn  and  Company  is  the  title 
of  the  series  adopted.  Grade  by  grade 
titles  and  State  retail  prices  are  as 
follows : 

Grade  1,  Science  All  About  Us-$1.28 

Grade  2,  Science  Through  the 
Year _  1.38 

Grade  3,  Science  Every  Day...  1.45 

Grade  4,  Exploring  in  Science..  1.59 

Grade  5,  Working  with 

Science  - - -  1.69 

Grade  6,  New  Ideas  in 

Science _ 1.76 

Grade  7,  Going  Forward  with 
Science 1.83 

Grade  8,  Science  Plans  for 
Tomorrow 1.94 

Under  conditions  of  the  contract,  the 
State  may  purchase  these  books  at  a 
twenty  per  cent  discount.  However,  it  is 
learned  that  the  books  will  be  intro- 
duced gradually  by  the  State,  beginning 
with  the  purchase  of  books  on  the 
upper  level  and  these  will  be  furnished 
free  to  the  schools. 


Making  Todays  News 

Durham.  City  school  teachers  to- 
day received  $100  of  the  local  school 
supplement,  an  amount  totaling  $39,- 
188.82,  according  to  John  Woodward, 
business  manager.  — Durham  Sun, 
December  15. 

Harnett.  Harnett  county's  school 
construction  program  is  just  about 
one-third  completed  and  $213,890  of 
the  $678,220  appropriated  for  the 
work  has  been  spent.  — Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  December  14. 

Greensboro.  City  School  Superin- 
tendent B.  L.  Smith  told  the  Board 
of  Education  last  night  that  the  tense 
world  situation  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  school  system's  faculties. 
— Greensboro  News,   December   20. 

Mitchell.  Bids  submitted  Wednes- 
day on  school  improvement  proposals 
in  Mitchell  County  were  rejected  be- 
cause they  exceed  budget  estimates 
of  the  State  and  county  school  bonds, 
Supt.  Jason  B.  Deyton  announced. 
— Shelby  Star,  December  22. 

Columbus.  The  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  were 
enjoined  Monday  from  proceeding 
with  letting  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing in  the  Old  Dock-Nakina-Guide- 
way  area  of  Columbus  County.  — 
Chadbourn  News,  December  27. 

Alamance.  Contracts  for  expansion 
of  two  schools  in  the  county  system 
have  been  let,  and  plans  are  being  de- 
veloped to  the  extent  that  bids  will  be 
called  for  four  others  by  the  end  of 
January,  according  to  information 
released  today  by  Superintendent 
M.  E.  Yount.  — Durham  Herald,  De- 
cember  31,   1950. 

Hertford.  The  Hertford  County 
schools  will  have  a  Public  Relations 
Banquet  during  January  at  which 
Everette  Miller,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Clyde  Erwin,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker,  Superintendent 
R.  F.  Martin  said  today.  — Ahoskie 
News,  January  3. 

Iredell.  Iredell  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  three  counties  in  North 
Carolina  to  participate  in  curriculum 
guidance  study,  it  was  brought  out 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Iredell  board 
of  education  held  Tuesday.  — Char- 
lotte Observer,  January  5. 

Robeson.  The  Robeson  public  for- 
um of  the  air  will  return  to  the  air 
Sunday  night  at  8:30  o'clock  over 
radio  station  WTSB  with  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  "Vocational  Education 
in  the  Lumberton  City  Schools."  — 
Charlotte  Observer,  January  6. 

Catawba.  Plans  were  approved  here 
Tuesday  afternoon  for  Catawba 
county's  first  new  consolidated  high 
school,  to  be  built  under  a  three-and- 
three-quarter  million  dollar  bond  is- 
sued authorized  by  Catawbans  in 
1949.  — Hickory  Record,  January  3. 
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North  Carolina's  Teacher 
Load  Second  Among  States 

With   an   average  of  29.3  pupils   in 
average  daily  attendance  per  teacher, 


COMMISSIONER  McGRATH  REPORTS 

NEED  FOR  BETTER  EDUCATION 


North  Carolina  ranks  next  to 
sippi  which  is  first  with  an  average  of 
30.3  pupils  per  teacher,  according  to 
Statistics  of  State  School  System,  1948- 
49,  a  statistical  circular  recently  re- 
leased by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Average  for  the  nation,  according  to 
this  circular,  is  24.5  pupils  per  teacher. 
Averages  for  other  South  Atlantic 
States  are  as  follows :  Delaware  21.7 ; 
Maryland  26.6;  Virginia  28.2;  West 
Virginia  28.1;  South  Carolina  24.3; 
Georgia  24.6 ;  and  Florida  24.2. 

Four  East  South  Central  States,  the 
Circular  shows,  have  average  pupils 
per  teacher  as  follows :  Kentucky  25.9 ; 
Tennessee  25.9;  Alabama  26.6;  Missis- 
sippi 30.3. 


Morning  Daily  Names  Marrow 
Tar  Heel  of  the  Week 

Superintendent  H.  B.  Mara-ow  of 
Johnston  County  was  named  "Tar  Heel 
of  the  Week"  in  the  Sunday  feature 
section  of  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

A  three-column  article  by  Jack  Riley, 
feature  writer  and  Professor  of  Journ- 
alism of  the  State  University,  accom- 
panied by  a  photograph  by  the  noted 
photographer,  Robert  L.  Shoaf  of  Lex- 
ington, told  the  story  of  Superinten- 
dent Marrow  and  his  work  as  one  of 
the  State's  outstanding  county  super- 
intendents. 

After  Marrow  had  been  superinten- 
dent of  the  Smithfield  city  schools  for 
four  years,  the  article  states,  he  de- 
cided to  practice  law.  Due  to  the  illness 
of  the  county  superintendent  he  was 
asked  to  help  out  there  on  a  temporary 
basis.  This  temporary  job  lasted  twenty- 
eight  years,  during  which  time  the 
Johnston  County  Schools  have  under- 
gone much  change.  The  article  com- 
mends Marrow  for  the  part  that  he 
has  played  in  the  improvement  of  the 
county's  public  schools. 


"We  need  much  more  and  much 
better  education  than  ever  before  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to 
achieve  the  strength  for  defense  which 
is  essential  to  the  long  pull  ahead", 
states  U.  S.  Commissioner  Earl  J.  Mc- 
Grath  in  the  1950  Annual  Report  of 
the  Office  of  Education  made  public 
recently. 

"If  the  United  States  is  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  as  a  world  power,  it  must 
have  trained  leaders  supported  by  an 
informed  electorate",  Dr.  McGrath  re- 
ports. "In  helping  to  meet  this  need, 
American  Education  faces  one  of  its 
greatest  challenges". 

"Schools  of  today",  the  Commissioner 
points  out,  "are  on  the  whole  doing  a 
better  job  than  formerly — not  merely 
as  good  a  job,  but  a  better  one— in 
teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic .  .  .  Evidence  also  indicates  that 
the  students  of  today  are  getting  some- 
thing their  forebears  did  not  find  in 
school  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portions—they are  learning  the  three 
R's  of  citizenship— Rights,  Respect,  and 
Responsibilities". 

Some  of  the  critical  needs  discussed 
by  Dr.  McGrath  are:  (1)  A  shortage  of 
fully  qualified  elementary  school  teach- 
ers, (2)  A  grave  shortage  of  school 
facilities,  and  (3)  a  better  program  for 
exceptional  children  and  adults.  "The 
Nation's  children",  he  said,  "cannot  be 
put  into  cold  storage  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency,  and  then  later  moved 
through  an  academic  hothouse  for 
forced  growth". 

Department  Lists  Aids 
In  Teaching  Math 

A  list  of  films  and  film  strips  for 
use  in  teaching  mathematics  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  copy  of  this  list 
may  be  secured  from  H.  A.  Shannon, 
Raleigh,  Adviser  in  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics for  the  Department. 


Solons  Introduce 
Bill  Covering 
"Left-Out"  Teachers 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
1951  General  Assembly  by  Buncombe 
County  representatives  Taylor,  Love 
and  Gudger  to  provide  for  an  increase 
on  salaries  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  not  covered  under  the 
contingency  appropriation  made  by  the 
1949  Legislature. 

The  Buncombe  solons'  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriation  of  $618,312  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  with  which 
(1)  to  pay  teachers  holding  grade  C, 
Elementary  A,  Elementary  B  and  non- 
standard certificates,  salary  increases 
for  1949-50  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
paid  to  teachers  holding  A,  B,  and  G 
certificates  under  the  contigent  salary 
increase  provision  of  Section  20£,  Ch. 
1249,  Session  Laws,  1949,  as  amended 
by  Ch.  1291;  and  (2)  to  pay  vocational 
day  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial 
education  and  distributive  education, 
classified  principals,  and  school  super- 
intendents salary  increases  for  the 
year  1949-50  of  10%,  which  increases 
are  not  to  exceed  $38  per  month  for 
each  month  of  employment. 
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Superintendent  Erwin  Says 


JLiAST  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of  representing  the  United  States  at  an 
International  Conference  on  Public  Education  in  Geneva.  In  closing  the  re- 
port on  education  in  this  country  it  seemed  appropriate  to  coin  this  thought : 
"Education  is  a  common  denominator  in  human  understanding."  During 
the  last  few  months  the  truth  of  this  statement  has  been  more  convincingly 
established.  Some  of  our  teachers  and  superintendents  have  been  invited 
to  foreign  countries  as  education  consultants.  Recently,  our  North  Carolina 
school  system  has  been  honored  with  delegations  of  foreign  educators  from 
Japan,  Germany,  Bavaria,  Okinawa,  and  other  countries.  As  these  pro- 
fessional men  have  visited  and  observed  in  our  Department  and  in  the 
schools  of  our  State,  it  has  become  more  apparent  than  ever  that  education 
is  a  basic  media  through  which  understanding  can  occur  and  mutual  good 
will  be  engendered. 

In  talking  with  our  friends  from  around  the  world  it  is  both  revealing 
and  encouraging  to  discover  that  school  administrators  and  teachers,  where- 
ever  they  work,  have  the  same  dreams  and  the  same  aspirations  for  the 
youth  of  their  particular  culture.  This  interchange  of  people  and  of  ideas 
will  no  doubt  do  much  to  increase  our  appreciation  for  our  common  cause, 
which  is  universal  education.  Likewise,  we  are  heartened  by  the  conviction 
that  these  opportunities  will  quicken  understandings  and  thereby  more 
quickly  reap  for  all  peoples  the  benefits  of  world  peace. 

This  system  of  exchange  of  ideas  is  pertinent  to  our  own  well-being  in 
North  Carolina.  In  too  many  instances  county  lines  within  our  State  consti- 
tute barriers  to  a  better  system  of  public  education.  At  this  time  in  the 
progressive  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
look  beyond  our  administrative  boundaries  and  learn  of  one  another.  Inter- 
visitation  among  superintendents  and  teachers  is  a  wholesome  technique 
in  improving  the  status  of  our  profession  and  in  securing  the  best  "know- 
how"  by  which  new  opportunities  can  be  planned  for  the  youth  of  our  State. 
New  ideas  in  school  plant  construction,  new  ideas  in  curricular  experiences, 
new  ideas  in  site  beautification  and  utilization — these  and  many  other  new 
and  fine  ideas  are  emerging  in  our  State.  As  foreign  educators  profit  from 
their  observations  in  our  country,  so  we,  too,  may  profit  from  intervisitation 
and  from  observation  of  the  fine  things  existing  in  North  Carolina. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments  .  .  . 


Guest  Editorials 

Some  people  may  call  it  "pure  laziness,"  but 
we  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the  following  edi- 
torials are  presented  here  for  three  reasons: 
(1)  It  saves  us  time  during  a  busy  season,  (2) 
they  are  good  editorials,  said  better  than  we 
can  say  them,  and  pertinent  to  these  times, 
and  (3)  they  should  have  a  wider  distribution. 
We  hope  therefore  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  their  repetition  in  these  columns. 

NOTE  ON  CHECKS 

(Guest  Editorial) 

When  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction sought  several  days  to  buy  its  supply 
of  blank  checks  for  school  administrative  units, 
it  found  that  bids  ran  20  per  cent  above  what 
such  checks  cost  two  years  ago. 

Surely  there's  an  analogy  to  draw  from  that. 
If  these  checks,  blank  checks,  cost  that  much 
more  themselves,  what  about  the  value  that 
they  will  have  when  they  are  filled  out?  If 
their  cost  has  gone  up,  so  has  the  cost  of 
everything  else  which  they  will  go,  when  cash- 
ed, to  buy. 

A  check  that  is  made  out  for  the  same  now 
that  it  was  made  out  for,  say,  last  year,  has 
lost  considerable  of  its  purchasing  power;  and 
that  loss  is  not  relieved  when  prices  are  frozen 
as  of  their  level  of  January  25.  Thus,  if  teach- 
ers' salaries  for  the  next  biennium  are  held  as 
of  now,  they  will  represent  a  distinct  loss;  if 
the  contingency  pay  which  the  teachers  re- 
ceived this  year  should  by  any  chance  be  miss- 
ing in  the  future  the  loss  will  be  that  much 
sharper.  If  the  school  appropriation  is  held 
precisely  as  it  is,  the  difference,  with  increased 
enrollment  to  be  met  and  contracted  incre- 
ments to  be  considered,  will  have  to  be  taken 
out  in  either  pay  below  this  year's  scale  or  in- 
creased teacher  load. 

Yessir,  that  increased  cost  of  blank  checks 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
points  ahead  to  how  much  less  can  be  expected 
of  them  when  they  are  made  payable  to  and 
duly  signed.  The  higher  the  blank  checks  come, 
the  cheaper  they  become  for  the  persons  who 
ultimately  receive  them. 

— Greensboro  News,  February  2,  1951 
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EDUCATION  PROMOTES  BUSINESS 

(Guest  Editorial) 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  businessmen  of 
Lincoln  County  and  the  purpose  of  our  re- 
marks is  to  direct  their  attention  to  education 
as  the  greatest  promoter  of  business  that  ex- 
ists in  the  world  today. 

We  have  been  conscious  of  some  business- 
men, when  they  pay  their  taxes,  complaining 
of  the  cost  of  education.  Actually,  they  are 
now  reaping  the  benefits  of  money  expended 
in  the  past  in  this  county  and  elsewhere  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  boys  and  girls. 

We  have  no  figures  available  for  the  pres- 
ent but,  if  one  reflects,  we  are  satisfied  he  will 
be  convinced  that  the  greater  the  average  edu- 
cation level  in  any  area,  the  greater  the  eco- 
nomic activity.  Ignorant  people  do  not  have 
the  desire  to  purchase  anything  more  than  the 
rudimentary  necessities  of  life.  Educated  peo- 
ple, on  the  other  hand,  with  varied  interests, 
buy  the  products  of  modern  industry. 

If  one  glances  around  the  world  today  and 
stops  long  enough  to  consider  the  economic 
activity  of  the  undeveloped  areas,  one  will  be 
impressed  with  the  absence  of  business,  except 
in  the  most  rudimentary  form.  If,  by  a  miracle, 
one  could  transform  the  semi-barbarous  in- 
habitants of  a  Pacific  island  into  individuals 
possessing  the  average  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  one  would  find  economic 
activity  increasing  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
education  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  call  attention  to  this  matter  because 
business  men,  in  their  quest  to  lower  expenses, 
should  not  begrudge  the  taxes  that  they  pay 
to  support  our  public  schools.  In  the  United 
States,  almost  alone  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  education  is  the  birthright  of  every  child. 
In  the  public  schools  they  learn  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  democracy  and  begin  to  under- 
stand how  to  get  along  with  their  fellow  men. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  increased  desires  of 
individuals  which  means,  through  the  years, 
the  urge  to  make  money  in  order  to  acquire 
what  one  has  learned  to  desire. 

— Lincolnton  Times,  January  25,  1951. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  SPONSORS 

WORLD  AFFAIRS  INSTITUTE 


The  Seventh  Annual  Session  of  the 
Institute  on  the  Position  of  the  United 
States  in  World  Affairs  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
summer  of  1951.  This  Institute  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  The  American  Uni- 
versity and  Civic  Education  Service, 
both  of  which  are  located  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

While  most  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Institute  will  be  held  on  the  campus 
of  The  American  University,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  hold  some  meet- 
ings in  the  New  State  Department 
Building,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  at  the  National  Air- 
port, and  in  other  appropriate  places 
that  may  be  available.  The  group  en- 
rolled in  the  Institute  will  spend  sever- 
al days  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City  and 
at  Lake  Success.  They  also  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  two  or  three 
of  the  embassies  of  foreign  countries 
in  Washington. 

The  1051  session  of  the  Institute  will 
start  with  a  buffet  supper  and  informal 
reception  in  the  late  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, June  17.  An  ambassador  from 
another  country  and  certain  members 
of  his  staff  will  be  the  guests  of  honor 
at  this  affair.  The  regular  meetings  of 
the  gvoup  will  begin  on  Monday,  June 
18  and  will  continue  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks. 

The  American  University  grants  six 
graduate  credits  to  those  students  who 
enroll  for  the  entire  six  weeks  period 
of  the  Institute  and  who  complete 
the  program  of  work  satisfactorily.  A 
few  undergraduate  students  may  be 
enrolled  under  special  circumstances. 
Auditors  are  admitted  for  periods  of 
time  shorter  than  six  weeks,  but  do  not 
earn  graduate  credit.  This  Institute 
has  been  fortunate  from  the  beginning 
in-  its  ability  to  secure  prominent 
speakers  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
An  imposing  list  of  Ambassadors,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  Officers  in  the 
Governmental  Service  has  appeared  on 
the  program  each  summer.  Equally 
prominent  people  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gram for  1951. 

The  tuition  rate  for  the  Institute  is 
$80.00  for  the  full  period  of  six  weeks. 
Auditors  are  admitted  at  the  rate  of 
$15.00  per  week  for  tuition.  These 
amounts  do  not  include  transportation, 
meals,  or  rooms.  Nor  do  they  cover  the 
additional  costs  incurred  in  the  trip 
to  the  United  Nations  headquarters. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  trip  to  U.  N. 
Headquarters,  including  railroad  fare, 


hotel  room  and  meals  is  about  $50.00. 
This  trip  is  scheduled  tentatively  for 
Thursday  and  Friday,  July  12  and  13. 
All  inquiries,  enrollments,  and  other 
correspondence  concerning  the  Institute 
should  be  addressed  to :  Dr.  Samuel  E. 
Burr,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Institute  on 
the  Position  of  the  United  States  in 
World  Affairs,  The  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington  16,  D.  C.  Early  regis- 
tration is  advised,  wherever  possible, 
although  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  Institute  will  be  accepted  up  to  the 
opening  date,  if  vacancies  remain  up 
to  that  time.  Campus  rooms  will  be 
assigned  in  the  order  that  applications 
are  received. 

Schools  Cannot  Operate 

On  Budget  Recommendations 

In  a  statement  adopted  at  its  Feb- 
ruary meeting  the  State  Board  of 
Education  declared  emphatically  that 
the  schools  cannot  operate  on  the  ap- 
propriations irecommended  by  the  Ad- 
visory Budget  Commission  for  the  next 
biennium. 

The  Commission  in  its  proposed  ap- 
propriation Bill  recommended  appro- 
priations of  $85,898,492  and  $86,914,274, 
respectively,  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 
Actually,  however,  including  the  con- 
tingency salaries  paid  teachers  holding 
Class  G,  A,  and  B  certificates,  expendi- 
tures for  the  1949-50  term  totaled 
$88,S52,738;  and  when  payments  for 
1950-51  are  made  including  such  sal- 
aries a  total  of  $90,962,446  will  be  made 
for  the  current  year.  Thus  recommend- 
ed appropriations  for  the  ensuing  bien- 
nium are  three  and  five  million  dollars 
less  than  expended  for  1949-50. 

"Unless  the  suggested  budget  is  sub- 
stantially increased  by  the  General 
Assembly",  the  Board  stated,  "it  will 
be  utterly  impossible  to  operate  the 
schools  on  their  present  levels".  "Fur- 
thermore", the  Board  declared,  "it  may 
even  be  impossible  to  avert  a  disas- 
trous deterioration  in  the  State  school 
system". 

The  Board  had  requested  funds 
totalling  $95,897,119  and  $98,736,829  for 
the  next  two  years.  This  request  is 
based  on  a  salary  schedule  of  $2,200 
to  $3,100  for  Class  A  teachers,  with 
increases  for  teachers  holding  other 
certificates  in  proportion. 


Care-Unesco  Program 
Includes  Books  For  Children 

Ferdinand  the  Bull,  Mother  Goose 
and  other  story  characters  loved  by 
American  children  can  now  be  sent  as 
ambassadors  of  good-will  to  the  young- 
sters of  Europe  and  Asia  through  the 
CARE-UNESCO  Children's  Book  Fund. 

Launched  to  promote  friendship  and 
understanding  between  the  world's 
youth,  the  new  program  supplements 
the  existing  CARE-UNESCO  Book 
Fund,  which  sends  new  scientific  and 
technical  works  overseas.  Cash  dona- 
tions from  American  individuals  or 
groups  are  used  to  buy  and  deliver  new 
American  children's  literature  to  over- 
seas schools,  libraries,  orphanages  and 
other  institutions  serving  young  people. 

Contributions  in  any  amount  sent 
to  the  Children's  Book  Fund.  CARE, 
20  Broad  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.,  or 
local  CARE  offices,  are  applied  toward 
package  units  for  two  types  of  Book 
Shelf:  A  series  of  34  picture  books  for 
young  children,  or  a  collection  of  33 
books  written  for  older  boys  and  girls 
who  are  learning  English  as  a  second 
language.  Each  Shelf  is  packaged  in 
five  units  priced  at  $10  each,  or  $50 
for  a  complete  Shelf. 

Contributions  under  $10  are  pooled 
in  the  general  fund.  Donors  of  $10  or 
more  may  designate  any  combination 
of  book  package  units ;  the  country  and 
specific  institution,  or  kind  of  institu- 
tion, they  want  their  gift  to  reach. 
Their  name  and  address  accompanies 
each  book  package  delivered,  so  that 
the  recipients  know  who  has  sent  the 
gift.  In  turn,  the  donors  receive  the 
customary  CARE  receipt  giving  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient. 

Further  person-to-person  contacts  are 
encouraged  by  a  printed  letter  which 
is  included  in  each  children's  book 
package,  asking  the  recipient  to  write 
to  the  donor. 

For  reasons  of  durability,  health, 
selectivity  and  economy  in  operations, 
no  used  books  can  be  accepted  for  the 
program.  Non-profit  CARE  is  able  to 
buy,  ship  and  deliver  new  books  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  because  it  receives 
special  publishers'  discounts,  and  cus- 
toms-and-duty-fo-ee  guarantees  from 
foreign  governments. 

Countries  CARE  plans  to  serve 
through  contributions  sent  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Book  Fund  include :  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain,  Finland,  Greece, 
Western  Germany  and  all  Berlin,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Israel. 
Arrangements  are  also  pending  to  ex- 
tend the  program  to  additional  Near 
and  Far  East  countries. 
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Smith  Receives  Honor 

J.  Warren  Smith,  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  has  been  appointed 
by  U.  S.  Commissioner  Earl  J.  McGrath 
to  serve  as  an  alternate  member  for 
a  three-year  term  on  the  Commission 
on  Life  Adjustment  Education  for 
Youth. 

Mr.  Smith  will  serve  as  an  alternate 
to  Harry  C.  Schmid,  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  of  Minnesota,  and 
will  represent  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. He  will  attend  meetings  which 
Mr.  Schmid  cannot  attend  and  will  be 
called  upon  to  serve  as  a  speaker  and 
consultant  to  life  adjustment  meetings 
and  conferen  ces  throughout  the 
country. 


Burlington  City  Schools 
Report  Expansion 
and  Progress 

A  recent  report  on  activities  of  the 
Burlington  City  Schools  during  1950 
shows  much  expansion  and  progress. 

This  progress  was  indicated  in  a 
number  of  fields — building  and  finance, 
music,  cafeterias,  health  program,  en- 
rollment, number  of  teachers,  gradu- 
ates, instructional  materials,  and  a 
professional  study  program. 

A  new  high  school  building  fully 
equipped  was  completed.  New  facilities, 
streets  and  sidewalks,  vocational  shops, 
playgrounds,  water  lines,  roofs,  walls, 
floors,  etc.  were  projects  begun-  or 
completed  in  or  near  other  buildings. 
Participation  in  cafeterias,  equipped 
with  new  equipment,  reached  nearly 
100%.  Greater  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  music  programs — classes,  and 
oritoria — was  manifest. 

The  school  health  program  develop- 
ed into  a  sound  and  positive  service, 
with  pre-school  conferences  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Enrollment  increased  by  200  pupils 
resulting  in  the  addition  of  five  teach- 
ers. Graduates  of  the  high  school  num- 
bered 185,  with  42%  going  to  college. 
An  increase  in  the  supply  of  instruc- 
tional materials — supplementary  books, 
records,  sound  films,  and  film  strips — 
was  made. 

Workshops  in  science  and  other 
teacher  programs  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  teaching  were  conduct- 
ed. 

All  elementary  schools,  it  was  point- 
ed out,  are  accredited  on  the  basis  of 
State  standards,  and  both  high  schoc.ls 
are  accredited  by  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 


S.  C.  BOARD  ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  AGAINST 

SALE  OF  DRINKS,  CANDIES 


South  Carolina's  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation recently  adopted  a  resolution 
against  the  sale  of  soft  drinks  and 
candies  to  pupils  during  school  hours 
on  school  premises. 

The  resolution  states  "That  the  State 
Board  of  Education  requests  all  school 
administrators  and  officials  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  the  interest  of  better 
health  habits  and  better  education 
throughout  South  Carolina,  to  refrain 
from  allowing  the  sale  of  soft  drinks 
and  candies  to  pupils  during  school 
hours  on  the  school  premises  and  to 
encourage  pupils'  participation  in  the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  sale  of 
wholesome  foods  where  a  complete 
lunch  is  not  possible  and  further  that 
the  State  Superintendent  as  secretary 
of  the  Board  be  authorized  to  notify  all 
school  administrators  at  the  Board's 
request". 

In  North  Carolina  this  matter  is 
handled  as  a  regulation  in  the  operation 
of  the  School  Lunch  Program.  This 
rule  reads  as  follows  : 

"The  sale  of  any  food  items  iiear  the 
lunch  period  (the  period  during  which 
the  lunch  is  actually  being  served  to 
children)  should  be  discouraged.  If  for 
any  reason  school  officials  should  deem 
it  necessary  to  serve  foods  at  i>eriods 
other  than  the  noon  hour,  only  the 
following  items  are  approved :  milk, 
tomato  juice,  fresh  fruit  juice,  ice 
cream,  and  fresh  fruits.  Where  such 
items  are  sold,  the  oi>eration  must  in 
every  way  be  a  separate  undertaking 
from  that  of  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  supplant 
or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  ac- 
cepted ideals  and  aims  of  wholesome 
school  lunches  for  school  children. 
Lunchroom  personnel  may  not  be  used 
for  handling  any  of  the  above-'. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  in 
other  states. 

Such  action  is  in  tune  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  This  council  has  gone  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
carbonated  beverages  on  school  prem- 
ises. In  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
money  spent  on  soft  drinks  should  be 
spent  on  foods  of  higher  nutritive  value, 

According  to  Mrs.  Anne  AV.  Maley, 
State  Supervisor  of  the  School  Lunch 
Program,  it  makes  just  as  much  sense 
to  sell  "comic  books"  to  the  pupils  in 
place  of  textbooks  for  their  mental  diet 
as  to  sell  soft  drinks  and  candies  to 
them  in  order  to  fill  their  physical 
needs. 


Students  May  Choose 
Branch  of  Service 

College  students  who  are  now  entitled 
to  have  their  induction  into  the  armed 
forces  postponed  until  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  year  may  also  choose 
their  branch  of  service  (Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force)  to  the  extent  of  available 
openings  in  each  service,  it  was  recent- 
ly announced  by  Commissioner  Earl 
J.  McGrath,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Students  affected  are  those  who  have 
had  or  may  have  their  induction  post- 
poned under  section  6  (i)  (2)  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1948.  This  sec- 
tion states  that  "any  person  who,  while 
satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  instruction  at  a  college,  uni- 
versity, or  similar  institution  of  learn- 
ing, is  ordered  to  report  for  induction — 
shall,  upon  the  facts  being  presented  to 
the  local  board,  have  his  induction  .  .  . 
postponed  (A)  until  the  end  of  such 
academic  year  or  (B)  until  he  ceases 
satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of 
instruction,  whichever  is  the  earlier". 
(National  Selective  Service  headquar- 
ters considers  the  academic  year  to 
extend  from  September  of  one  year 
through  June  of  the  following  year.) 

Heretofore,  an  interservice  agree- 
ment of  August  9,  194S,  precluded  the 
voluntary  enlistment  of  a  man  after 
he  had  a-eceived  notice  to  report  for 
his  pre-induction  physical  examination. 
This  agreement  has  been  rescinded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Moreover,  section  15(d)  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1948  provides  that 
"no  person  shall  be  accepted  for  enlist- 
ment after  he  has  received  orders  to 
report  for  induction".  To  make  it  pos- 
sible for  students  to  enlist  after  re- 
ceiving their  orders  to  report  for  in- 
duction, the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice has  agreed  to  reopen  in  the  last 
month  of  the  college  year  the  classifi- 
cation of  all  students  who  were  ordered 
to  report  for  induction  during  the  year 
but  whose  induction  was  postponed  and 
who  desire  to  volunteer  by  enlistment 
in  a  service  of  their  choice.  The  re- 
opening of  the  classification  will  require 
the  cancellation  of  any  order  to  report 
for  induction  which  might  have  been 
issued,  and  thereby  the  right  of  the 
student  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  his 
choice,  to  the  extent  of  available  open- 
ings, will  be  renewed.  Only  the  Nation- 
al Selective  Service  Director  and  the 
State  Selective  Service  Directors  are 
authorized  to  reopen  classification. 
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PITT  AND  GREENVILLE  SCHOOL  HEADS 

STUDY  CAUSES  FOR  DRAFT  REJECTEES 


Why  have  so  many  boys  been  rejected 
for  army  service? 

To  get  an  answer  to  this  and  other 
related  questions,  Superintendents  J.  H. 
Rose  of  Greenville  City  Schools  and 
D.  H.  Gonley  of  Pitt  County  Schools 
made  a  study  of  the  (rejectees  of  Pitt 
County.  They  have  produced  some  in- 
teresting aspects  of  this  whole  subject. 

The  Army  provides  that  all  draftees 
shall  pass  a  true-false  or  multiple 
choice  test  before  he  is  accepted. 
"Why",  these  superintendents  ask, 
"should  a  man  who  is  making  a  living 
in  a  skilled  trade  be  refused  by  the 
Army  because  he  can't  pass  a  true-false 
or  a  multiple  choice  examination"? 
Such  a  test,  they  say,  is  not  a  mental 
test  at  all — but  an  achievement  test 
based  on  a  person's  ability  to  read.  The 
test  cannot  measure  the  mental  ability 
of  a  person  who  can't  read  fairly  well. 

Some  of  those  who  were  rejected 
were  mechanics,  pressers,  shoe  repair- 
men, bakers,  and  cooks. 

Another  question  raised  by  the  super- 
intendents was:  How  can  the  Army 
reject  a  man  who  can  cook  and  then 
turn  around  and  draft  a  college  man 
and  use  him  as  a  laborer?  The  theory 
that  only  educated  men  can  serve  in 
the  Army  doesn't  make  sense,  these 
men  feel. 

Almost  all  who  failed  the  Army's 
mental  examination  were  found  by  the 
superintendents  to  have  little  or  no 
education.  Some  never  did  go  to  school, 
some  went  for  only  a  few  grades,  and 
very  few  reached  high  school. 


Safety  Committee 
Recommends  Driver 
Education  in  High  Schools 

The  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
orr  Highway  Safety  has  recommended 
that  driver  education  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  each  high  school  in 
the  State. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  recommen- 
dations which  were  included  in  a  re- 
port recently  made  public.  "The  ap- 
proximate one  hundred  high  schools 
now  having  driver  training  as  a  part 
of  the  school  curriculum  reportedly  are 
well-pleased  with  results",  the  Com- 
mittee points  out.  "The  Committee 
feels  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  encourage  inclusion  of 
driver  education  in  the  curricula  of 
each  high  school  in  the  State",  it 
further  states. 


Short — But  Important 

But  more  is  needed,  say  New  York- 
ers: The  1952  budget  for  New  York  City 
schools  is  $229,960,000. 


Aid:  In  his  inaugural  speech,  Gov. 
James  Byrnes  asked  the  South  Caro- 
lina legislature  for  $75,000,000  for  pub- 
lic school  construction- — half  of  this 
for   Negro   children. 

*  *     * 

Priority:  In  Virginia,  Gov.  John  Bat- 
tle said  the  state's  civil  defense  pro- 
gram will  have  the  right  of  way  over 
school  aid  proposals. 

*  *     * 

Fifty  for  one:  Every  school  can  have 
as  many  as  fifty  teachers  to  a  class- 
room. How?  Use  the  talent  and  experi- 
ence of  its  local  citizens.  Invite  local 
photographers,  chemists,  artists,  police- 
men, scientists,  commercial  airline 
pilots,  a  newspaper  communist,  a  big- 
league  baseball  player  and  other  per- 
sons in  the  communities  to  address  the 
class.  Suggestion  comes  from  the 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  a 
research  affiliate  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia.  *     *     * 

Southern  colleges  speak  up:  Millard 
Caldwell  of  Florida  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  (Atlanta) 
and  Governor  Gordon  Browning  of 
Tennessee  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
Mr.  Caldwell  resigned  because  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  Federal  Ad- 
ministrator of  Civil  Defense.  At  the 
same  time  the  Board  elected  Gov. 
Browning,  it  called  for  immediate  plans 
to  aid  southern  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Greater  utilization  of  facilities 
for  scientific  research  was  stressed  on 
the  premise  that  the  nation's  centers 
of  research  should  be  dispersed  through 
all  regions  in  case  of  full-scale,  atomic 
warfare.  *     *     * 

Cleveland's  pay  scale:  New  teacher 
salary  rates  for  Cleveland  public 
schools  begin  at  $3,075  for  teachers  one 
year  in  the  schedule ;  $3,675  for  teach- 
ers 5  years  in  the  schedule  ;  $4,425  for 
10  years  in  the  schedule ;  $5,175  for  15 
years  in  the  schedule.  Substitutes  get 
$11  a  day  .  .  .  New  schedule  went  into 
effect  Jan.  1,  Supt.  Mark  Schinnerer 
reports.  *     *     * 

Practical:  Du  Quoin  Township  High 
School,  Illinois,  offers  a  course  in  the 
science  of  coal  mining. 

— Edpress  News  Letter. 


Michigan  College  to 
Award  Scholarship  to 
North  Carolina  Student 

A  scholarship  which  carries  remission 
of  matriculation  and  tuition  fees  for  a 
four-year  course  is  offered  by  the 
Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
nology to  a  North   Carolina  student. 

Selection  of  candidate  rests  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  registrar  of  the  College.  The 
student  should  be  in  the  upper  half  of 
his  class  and  deserving.  Transcript  of 
record  filled  out  by  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal must  be  sent  to  State  Superinten- 
dent Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Raleigh,  who  will 
make  the  recommendation  for  scholar- 
ship. 

Three  New 
Superintendents  Elected 

Three  new  superintendents  have  been 
recently  elected  to  head  North  Carolina 
school  systems. 

William  D.  Payne,  principal  of  the 
Jefferson  High  School,  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia, was  elected  superintendent  of 
the  Henderson  City  Schools.  He  suc- 
ceeds the  late  E.  M.  Rollins,  who  re- 
tired on  January  1,  and  will  assume 
his  duties  on  April  1. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Tate  Jones  has  been 
elected  to  head  the  Haywood  County 
unit  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Jack  Messer,  who  has  been  called  back 
into  the  Navy. 

A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  principal  of  the 
Southern  Pines  High  School,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
Pines  unit  succeeding  P.  J.  Weaver, 
who  resigned  to  become  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Greensboro  city  unit. 

Before  going  to  Roanoke  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Payne  was  principal  of  the 
Lexington  High  School  for  six  years. 
Prior  to  his  service  in  Lexington,  he 
was  teacher  and  principal  of  the  Hen- 
derson High  School  for  approximately 
twelve  years. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  supervisor  of  the 
Haywood  County  Schools  before  she 
was  elected  superintendent.  She  had 
been  a  teacher  in  the  county  for  a 
number  of  years  before  becoming  super 
visor  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dawson  takes  over  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Southern  Pines  on  April 
1,  after  having  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  principal  of  the  Southern 
Pines  high  school.  Mr.  Dawson  has  had 
State-wide  experience,  having  served 
as  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation Association  and  as  its  legislative 
chairman  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Jourdan  Makes  Suggestions 
for  Plant  Maintenance 

Planning  suggestions  relating  to 
school  plant  maintenance  were  sent  to 
county  and  city  superintendents  last 
month  by  C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer, 
Division  of  Plant  Operation,  State 
Board  of  Education. 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  maintaining 
the  school  plant  after  completion",  Mr. 
Jourdan  wrote,  "the  initial  planning  is 
most  important.  Considering  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  operating  the  school  each 
and  every  year,  considerable  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  proper  design 
of  the  heating  plant,  plumbing  and  elec- 
trical facilities". 

Matters  about  which  Mr.  Jourdan 
made  suggestions  were  the  following: 
coal  bins,  steam  mains  in  coal  bins, 
chimney  size,  steel  boiler  installations, 
stoker  hoppers,  hot  water  storage  tanks, 
size  of  boiler  rooms,  boiler  rooms  not 
fireproof,  storage  space,  condensate 
pumps,  Hartford  loope  and  blow  valve, 
boiler  breeching  (smoke  pipe),  hand 
fired  boilers,  air  openings,  ash  removal 
equipment,  boiler  covering  or  lagging, 
safety  valves,  low  water  shut  off 
valves,  and  relief  valves. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Jourdan  that 
superintendents  mention  these  items 
to  the  architect  when  planning  new  or 
adding  to  old  plants. 


Pan  American  Day 
Is  Observed  April  14 

Pan  American  Day — the  Day  of  the 
Americas — is  observed  annually  on 
April  14. 

Its  purpose  is  to  bring  to  mind  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  justice,  indepen- 
dence, unity  and  cooperation  that  joins 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  one  great  continental  com- 
munity, and  to  stress  their  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  ties. 

April  14  was  selected  as  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  because  it  was  on  that  date  in 
18!)0  that  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  meeting  at  Washington 
in  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  passed  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  International  Union 
of  the  American  Republics.  This  Union 
is  known  today  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Member  nations  aie: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
lumbia, Costa  Rica,  Cuba  Dominion 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica- 
ragua, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 


BOARD  APPROVES  FUNDS  FOR 

ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  PROJECTS 

A  total  of  $1,441,806.07  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
February  1  for  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  for  additions  and  renovations, 
and  for  lunchrooms,  shops,  and  equipment. 

These  funds  are  a  part  of  the  fifty  million  dollar  School  Plant  Construction, 
Improvement  and  Repair  Fund  provided  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949.  To  date 
$30,037,968.12  of  the  total  have  been  approved.  According  to  race  these  approved 
funds  have  beeen  divided  as  follows :  white,  $19,246,761.55  or  64% ;  Negro, 
$10,495,498.48  or  35%  ;  Indian  $295,708.09  or  1%. 
The  following  projects  were  approved  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Board : 


Description  Race  Amount 
Gymnasium-Agriculture 

shop  and  classroom......  W  $      25,000.00 

New  Building N  219,152.85 

Supplementary  application  ._  W  2,700.00 

Supplementary  application ..  W  14,744.73 

Renovation W  2S.120.55 

Four  classroom   addition N  35,734.65 

Supplementary  application ._  W  2,516.95 

Lunchroom   and  equipment..  W  64,071.27 

New  building W  118,000.00 

New  building..... W  96,651.22 

New  building W  123,750.00 

Eight  classrooms  and  gym. .  W  15,000.00 

Supplementary   application  ..  W  919.00 

Lunchroom,  new   roof W  32,873.00 

New  building.. N  36,556.29 

New  building W  90,817.56 

New  building N  34,315.53 

Six  classroom  addition W  51.872.00 

Twelve  classroom   addition .  W  88,034.00 

Lunchroom W  57.473.00 

Lunchroom,  two  classrooms  W  57,679.06 

Eight  classrooms- W  88,258.00 

New  building.....                      .  W  157.566.41 

TOTAL  . ...  $1,441,806.07 

Total   White ...  $1,116,046.75 

Total  Negro.... $    325,759.32 


Administratii 

e 

Unit 

Project 

Alamance 

Altamahaw-Ossipee 

Bertie 

C.  G.  White 

Mars  Hill 

Hickory 

Viewmont 

Whiteville 

Whiteville  El  em. 

Central  High 

Craven 

Cherry  Point 

Charlotte 

Seversville 

Mitchell 

Tipton  Hill 

Bowman 

Buladean 

Harris 

Pender 

Topsail 

Long  Creek-Grady 

Rockingham 

Negro  Elementary 

White  Elementary 

Red  Springs 

Red  Springs 

Rowan 

Hurley 

Granite  Quarry 

Landis 

Stokes 

Francisco 

King 

Transylvania 

Penrose 

Pan  American  Day  originated  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union — 
now  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States — in  1930.  On  the  initi- 
ative of  the  Representative  of  Brazil, 
the  Governing  Board  recommended 
"that  the  Governments,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  designate  April 
14  as  Pan  American  Day  and  that  the 
national  flags  be  displayed  on  that 
date". 

It  is  an  occasion  on  which  the  peoples 
of  the  21  American  Republics  recall 
the  common  interests  and  aspirations, 
the  geographical  and  historical  ties, 
and  the  ideals  of  peace  and  solidarity 
that  bind  each  country  to  all  the  other 
Republics  of  the  Hemisphere.  These 
are  bonds  that  have  united  them  for 
61  years  in  a  great  regional  organiza- 
tion. 

Teachers  or  group  leaders  may  obtain 
materials  for  this  year's  observance 
from  the  Division  of  Special  Events, 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6, 
D.  C 


State  Provides  Lunches 
for  1/3  School  Children 

One-third  of  the  school  children  of 
North  Carolina  eat  in  the  schools'  lunch 
rooms,  according  to  figures  recently 
released  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  State  provided  lunches  to  289,393 
children  in  1949-50,  it  is  shown  in  a 
table  giving  number  of  schools  and 
children  participating  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  Total  enroll- 
ment that  year  was  855.406,  thus  mak- 
ing participating  in  North  Carolina  33.8 
per  cent. 

In  this  respect  the  State  ranked 
eighth  among  the  48  states  of  the 
Nation.  Louisiana  with  72.9%  partici- 
pation ranked  first,  South  Carolina 
ranked  second  with  38.8%  participa- 
tion. Arkansas,  Florida,  Tennessee, 
Utah  and  Vermont  were  the  other 
states  having  a  greater  participation 
than  North  Carolina.  Average  for  the 
Nation  was  28.0%. 
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Comparison  of  Recommended  Appropriations  for  Biennium  1951-53 
With  Estimated  Expenditures  1950-51,  All  State  Agencies 


Legislative,. 

Judicial— 

Executive  &  Administrative 

Educational  Insli'.utions 

Charitable  and  Correctional  Inst. 

State  Aid  &  Obligations 

Pensions 

Contingency  &  Emergency 

Allotments 

Reimbursements 

Transferred  to  following  year 

Total  other  than  Public 

Schools  and  Debt  Service 

Public  Schools* 

Debt  Service 

Total  Expenditure  out  of 
General  Fund 


Actual       j 

Expenditures! 

1949-50       I 


39,238 

725,316 

9,693,042 

11,802,597 

10,321,073 

12,917,722 

328,520 

(343,205) 


$   46,484,303 

*94,365,964 

500,787 


225,000 
697,053 
10,559,943 
12,428,176 
11,098,027 
13,522,774 
297,752 


$   48,828,725 

*96, 749,059 

2,518,183 

$148,095,967 


739,833 
10,215,829 
13,049,510 
12,166,766 
14,798,866 

269,252 
1,000,000 


431,050 
739,833 
10,412,520 
13,131,480 
12,847,478 
14,955,340 
253,928 
1,000,000 


$  52,240,056  $  53,771,629 

1)1,922,298  93,076,418 

2,503,063  2,493,500 

$146,665,417  $149,341,547 


Amount  Increase  over 


$  (225,000)  $  206,050 


1,068,739 

1,276,092 

(28,500) 

1,000,000 


1,749,451 
1,432,566 

(43,824) 
1,000,000 


$3,41  1,331    $4,042,904 

4,826,761      3,672,641 

(15,120)       (24,683) 

$1,430,550   $1,245,580 


Percentage  of 
Increase  over 
Estimated  1950-51 
1951-52     1952-53 


(3.26) 
5.00 
9.63 
9.44 

(9.57) 


91.58% 
(6.14) 
1.4 
5.66 
15.76 
10.59 
(14.72) 


6.99%         10.12% 
4.99  3.80 

(.60)  (.98) 


Including  Contingency  salary.  Increases:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  decreases 


ARE  WE  EXPECTING  TOO  MUCH  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS? 

Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature,  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  Horton,  former  president  of 
Wellesley  College,  recently  debated  the 
question  whether  the  public  expects 
too  much  of  its  public  schools. 

The  discussion  was  held  as  part  of 
the  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 
on  November  14. 

Said  Mrs.  Horton : 

"The  modern  slogan,  'Let  the  school 
do  it'  has  encouraged  too  many  com- 
munities to  dump  on  the  school  door- 
step every  foundling  ambition  for  youth 
in  a  confused  society.  'Let  the  school 
be  responsible',  they  say,  'for  health — 
physical,  mental,  emotional ;  for  safety  ; 
how  to  drive  an  automobile ;  how  to 
escape  an  atom  bomb ;  for  patriotism ; 
the  nature  of  democracy ;  for  artistic 
appreciation,  musical  skill,  teamwork, 
good  manners;  civic  pride — everything 
that  nice  boys  and  girls  should  know'. 

"My  argument  is  not  that  the  schools 
do  more  than  is  needed,  but  that  we 
expect  them  to  carry  too  much  of  a 
load.  We've  inclined  in  recent  years 
to  talk  as  though  the  family  and  the 
church  are  really  unimportant  in  the 
child's  experience,  crediting  neither 
with  very  much  ability,  things  to  be 
tolerated,  but  not  really  trusted.  And 
we  have  been  talking  as  though  the 
destiny  of  the  entire  Nation,  indeed, 
the  entire  world,  depended  exclusively 
on  schools. 

"School  teachers — and  don't  I  know — 
know  how  hopeless  that  really  is. 
Expecting  schools  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men  has  minimized  the  time  avail- 
able for  doing  the  things  that  schools 
are  theoretically  better  able  to  do  than 
the  other  institutions.  As  it  is,  intellec- 
tual discipline  has  become  almost  an 
accident  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary  boy 
and  girl.  Where  is  the  young  American 


going  to  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  rea- 
son logically,  if  he  doesn't  learn  it  in 
school?  Where  will  he  study  geography 
of  this  enlarging  world?  Would 
history"? 

Mr.  Cousins  countered  by  saying  that 
the  schools  "must  educate  for  new 
tasks — including  world  citizenship, 
ethics,  emotional  balance  and  for  in- 
creased life  expectency". 

"I'm  not  arguing  that  the  schools 
must  become  the  dumping  ground  for 
all  the  work  left  undone  by  parents,  or 
by  the  Church,  or  by  the  community. 
My  argument  is  that  the  school's  own 
job  is  much  bigger  than  it  ever  has 
been  before. 

"The  basic  tools  of  learning  now  go 
far  beyond  the  three  R's;  second,  the 
realization  that  education — good  educa- 
tion— is  not  confined  to  the  classroom, 
but  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  influences 
in  a  child's  life.  I  believe,  Mr.  Denny, 
that  the  time  has  come  not  to  ask,  are 
we  expecting  too  much,  but  are  we 
expecting  enough"?  —  Edpress  News 
Letter,  December,  1950. 

20%  Total  Enrollment 
In  Secondary  Schools 

Twenty  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's 
public  school  enrollment  of  857,005  in 
1948-49  was  in  the  secondary  schools, 
grades  9-12,  it  is  learned  from  a  statis- 
tical circular  recently  released  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Exact  calcu- 
lation to  one  decimal  point  was  19.8 
per  cent. 

Average  per  cent  of  total  enrollment 
in  secondary  grades  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole  was  23.1.  Nine  states  had  a 
smaller  percentage  than  North  Caro- 
lina in  this  respect.  They  were :  Mary- 
land, South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico. 


AAA  Sponsors  Poster  Contest 

The  7th  Annual  National  Safety 
Poster  Contest  is  being  sponsored  again 
this  year  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association  and  affiliated  groups. 

There  is  a  grand  prize  of  an  art 
school  scholarship  valued  at  $350,  and 
61  other  cash  prizes.  These  prizes  are : 
one  Open  Classification  prize  of  $75; 
for  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades,  ten 
first  prizes  of  $75,  ten  second  prizes  of 
$50,  ten  third  prizes  of  $20.  For  grades 
1  to  9,  ten  first  prizes  of  $25,  ten  second 
prizes  of  $10,  ten  third  prizes  of  $5. 

The  contest  deadline  is  April  1,  1951. 

This  poster  contest  is  approved  by 
the  National  Contest  Committee,  N.E.A. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, Seventeenth  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenues,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Foundation  Announces 
Poster  Contest 

The  Latham  Foundation's  26th  An- 
nual Poster  Contest  has  been  announced 
by  John  de  Lemos,  Art  Director. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  contest  to 
inculcate  the  higher  principles  of  hu- 
maneness ;  to  emphasize  the  spiritual 
fundamentals  that  lead  to  world  friend- 
ship; to  promote  character  building  of 
the  child  by  an  understanding  of  uni- 
versal kinship,  and  to  foster  a  deeper 
understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
man's  relations— the  animals — who  can- 
not speak  for  themselves. 

The  contest  is  open  to  various  groups, 
with  cash  prizes  for  each  ranging  from 
pupils  in  grades  1,  2  and  3  to  students 
of  art  schools,  and  colleges,  and  pro- 
fessionals. Rules  of  the  contest  may  be 
secured  from  Mr.  de  Lemos,  Box  1322, 
Stanford,    California. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Board  Adopts 
New  Music  Texts 

New  texts  for  the  teaching  of  music 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State 
were  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  February  1. 

"New  Music  Horizons"  by  McCon- 
athy,  et  al.  published  by  the  Silver 
Burdett  Company  is  the  series  title  of 
texts  adopted  for  grades  1-6.  "The 
American  Singer",  books  Seven  and 
Eight,  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  were  adopted  for  grades 
seven  and  eight,  respectively. 

Retail  contract  prices  for  these  new 
texts  are  as  follows : 
"New  Music  Horizons" — 
Experiences  in  Music 

(Teacher's  book)   $2.21 

Second  Book 1.21 

Third  Book 1.28 

Fourth  Book 1.35 

Fifth  Book  1.42 

Sixth  Book  ....      1.63 

"The  American  Singer" — 

Book  Seven  ._. 1.80 

Book  Eight  1.86 

Since  the  State  provides  for  free 
basal  textbooks  for  the  elementary 
grades,  these  music  texts  will  be  pur- 
chased in  accordance  with  contracts 
at  a  twenty  per  cent  discount  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools. 


Teachers  May  Get  Book 
On  "Marshall  Plan" 

A  new  booklet  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  operations  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admini- 
stration at  the  request  of  its  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education. 

Designed  primarily  as  a  study  guide 
for  secondary  school  students,  the  book- 
let is  also  available  free  to  universities, 
study  groups  and  classes  in  social 
studies  and  other  similar  interested 
organizations. 

Entitled,  "The  Marshall  Plan,  A  Pro- 
gram of  International  Cooperation",  the 
63-page  illustrated  booklet  analyzes  the 
Marshall  Plan  from  its  concept  through 
its  operations,  discusses  pro  and  con 
opinion  of  the  program  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  contains  discus- 
sion questions  and  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther reading.  It  also  contains  a  list  of 
available  films  on  the  Marshall  Plan 
operations  in  Europe. 

Limited  quantities  of  "The  Marshall 
Plan.  A  Program  of  International  Co- 
operation" are  available  free  of  chan-ge 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  LISTS 

APPROVED  SCHOOL  CONTESTS 

The  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals  has  approved  ap- 


plications for  national  school  contests 
for  the  school  year  1950-51. 

The  criteria  which  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  selection  of  contests  for  approval 

SPONSOfiING  AGENCY 

Agriculture   Contests 


are  carefully  worked  out  and  develop 
ed  by  those  who  have  had  the  greatest 
experience  in  this  type  of  contests.  Con- 
sequently, the  implication  is  that  t\<i 
wise  secondary  school  principal  will 
limit  contest  participation  to  the  ap- 
proved list,  which  follows: 

NATIONAL,   CONTEST  APPROVED 


Future  Farmers  of  America,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.   C. 

International  Dairy  Exposition,  Inc.,  130  E.  Washington 
St.,   Indianapolis,   Indiana 

National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,   Massachusetts 


Art  Contests 

American    Automobile    Association,     17th    Street    and 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  777  North  Meridian  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Fisher   Body   Division,    General   Motors    Corporation, 

Detroit  2,   Michigan 
National  Scholastic   Press  Association,   18   Journalism 

Bldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minnesota 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  20  Spruce  Street,  Boston 

8,  Massachusetts 


Essay  Contests 

Advertising    Federation    of   America,    330    West    42nd 

Street,  New  York  18,  New  York 
Atlantic  Monthly,  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  16,  Massa- 
chusetts 
Improved   Order   of   Red   Men,    1521    Girard   Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
National    Employ    the    Physically    Handicapped    Week, 

U.  S.  Depar'.ment  of  Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
National  Grange,  744  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington 

6,  D.  C. 
National   Sales    Executives,    49th   and    Lexington    New 

York,  New  York 
National    Graphic    Arts    Association    719    15th    Street, 

N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
National    Tuberculosis    Association,    1790    Broadway, 

New  York  19,  New  York 
Omega  Psi  Phi   Fraternity,   Inc.,   913   U  Street  N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  17  Battery  Place, 

New  York,  New  York 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,   Ladies  Auxiliary,    406   W. 

34th  Street,  Kansas  City  2,  Missouri 


a.  Public  Speaking— Farm  Topic 

b.  Livestock,    Poultry,    and    Dairy 
Judging   Contests 

a.  Public  Speaking— Farm   Topic 

b.  Livestock,    Poultry,   and   Dairy 
Judging  Contests 

4-H  and  FFA  Division,  Dairy 
Judging 

a.  Vegetable     Demonstration     and 
Judging 

b.  Production  &  Marketing  Contest 

c.  Muck  Crop  Show 


Traffic  Safety  Poster  Contest 
Poppy  Poster  Contest 
Craftsman's  Guild 
Photographic  Contest 
Poster  Contest 


Essay  Contest 

Essay,  Story,  and  Poetry  Contest 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest 


Forensic   Contests 

Knights  of  Pythias,   1054  Midland  Bank  Building,  Min-     Oratorical  Contest 

neapolis,  Minnesota 
Mu'ual   Benefit  Health  and   Accident  Association,   3316     Oratorical  Contest 

Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
National  Americanism  Committee  of  the  American  Le-     Oratorical  Contest 

gion,  777  North  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
National   Forensic   League,   Rippon,   Wisconsin  Forensic  Contest 

Speech  Department,   Ohio  State   University,    Columbus, 

Ohio 


I  'arliamoni  "f  Ihc  Stales 


Scholarships 

American  Association  for  the  United  Nations,  Inc.,  45    Scholarships  or  Cash  Awards 
E  65th  Street,  New  York  21,  New  York 

Bausch  and  Lamb  Optical   Company,   635  Paul  Street,    Scholarships 
Rochester  2,  New  York 

Elks   National   Foundation   Trustees,    16    Court  Street,    Scholarships 
Boston  8,   Massachusetts 

New  England  Textile  Foundation,  68  South  Main  Street,    Scholarships 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Scholarship     Board    of    the    National    Association    of    National  Honor  Society  Scholar- 
Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  16th  Street  N.W.,         ships 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Science  Service,  1719  N  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.     Science  Talent  Search 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  LISTS 


The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  lists 
the  following  publications  which  may 
be  ordered  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Better   Living    Through   Wise    Use   of 

Resources.  Bulletin  1950,  No.  15.  25 

cents. 

A  publication  upon  which  administra- 
tors and  teachers  may  draw  to  develop 
conservation1  education  programs.  Con- 
tains a  select  bibliography. 
Core    Curriculum    in    Public    High 

Schools:  An  Inquiry  Into  Practices, 

1949.  Bulletin  1950,  No.  5.  15  cents. 
Represents  a  specific  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  systematic  picture  of  the  status 
of  the  core  curriculum  in-  this  country. 
Curriculum  Adjustments  for  the  Ment- 
ally Retarded:  A  Guide  for  Element- 
ary and   Secondary   Schools.   Second 
edition.  Bulletin  1950,  No.  2.  35  cents. 
Presents   fundamental   principles   in- 
volved, points  out  desirable  bases  for 
selecting  curriculum  content,   suggests 
a  variety  of  activities  in  keeping  with 
these  bases  of  selection,  and  illustrates 
how  such  activities  can  be  coordinated 
into  units  of  experience. 

Education  for  a  Long  and  Useful  Life. 
Bulletin  1950,  No.  6.  20  cents. 

Concerned  primarily  with  education 
for  the  aging,  but  indicates  only  some 
beginnings  of  programs  that  need  to 
be  worked  out  by  schools  and  other 
educational  agencies. 
Know  Your  Capital  City.  Bulletin  1950, 

No.  18.  20  cents. 

An  educational  guide  to  the  Capital 
City  which  can  be  used  by  the  upper 
grades,  high  school  students,  teachers, 
parents,  and  others. 
Movie    Projectors    in    Public    High 

Schools.  Office  of  Education  Pamphlet 

No.  109,  1950.  15  cents. 

A  report  of  a  Nation-wide  survey  of 
16-mm  sound  projectors  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  th?  United  States. 
Physical    Education   in    the    School 

Child's  Day.   Bulletin   1950,   No.   14. 

30  cents. 

Provides  an  insight  into  the  purposes 
of  physical  education ;  discusses  gener- 
ally  teaching   methods,   activities,   and 
other  phases  of  the  program. 
Public  School  Finance  Programs  of  the 

Forty-eight  States.  Circular  No.  271, 

1950.  50  cents. 

A  cooperative  study  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
The  School  of  Education,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  and  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  National  Council  of  Chief 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

State  School  Officers. 
Radio  Script  Catalog.  Sixth  edition.  25 
cents. 

A  list  of  more  than  1,300  annotated 
radio  scripts  which  are  available  on 
free  loan  from  the  Radio  Script  and 
Transcription  Exchange  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

School  Buildings:  Remodeling,  Rehabil- 
itation, Modernization,  Repair.  Bulle- 
tin 1950,  No.  17.  20  cents. 
Takes    into    account    and    considers, 
stairs,    exits,    walls,    floors,    roof   cacre, 
heating  and  ventilating  plants,  plumb- 
ing   and    electric    services,    classroom 
modernization,   acoustics,   yards   and 
playgrounds,  furniture,  and  storage. 
State  Boards  of  Education  and  Chief 
State   School   Officers:   Their   Status 
and  Legal  Powers.  Bulletin  1950,  No. 
12.  30  cents. 

A  study  primarily  concerned  with 
legal  organization  and  functions  of  gen- 
eral State  boards  of  education  and  the 
chief  State  school  officers. 
Statistics  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities:   Year    Ended   June   30, 

1949.  Bulletin  1950,  No.  11.  15  cents. 
Report  of  69  land-grant  institutions 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1949,  in- 
cluding   enrollment,    degrees,    income, 
expenditures,    Federal   funds    received, 
and  other  financial  data. 
Statistics  of  State  School  systems,  1947- 
48.    Chapter   2,    Biennial    Survey    of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  1946- 
48.  30  cents. 

This  chapter  of  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education  is  one  of  a  series  of  peri- 
odic statistical  reports  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States  published  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural 
Education:  An  Annotated  Bibliogra- 
phy of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation   with    Cumulative    Classified 
Subject    Index.    Vocational    Division 
Bulletin  No.  242,  Agricultural  Series 
No.  59,  Supplement  No.  3.  20  cents. 
Supplement  No.  3  to  Vocational  Divi- 
sion Bulletin  No.  180,  prepared  by  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Section,  American  Vocational 
Association. 

Teachers   Abroad:   Exchange   Program 
with    the    United    Kigdom.    Bulletin 

1950,  No.  10.  20  cents. 

This  bulletin  recounts  the  experi- 
ences of  the  interchange  of  teachers  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II. 


The  Functions  of  State  Departments  of 
Education:  With  an  Inventory  of  the 
Services  Provided  by  the  48  Depart- 
ments. Misc.  No.  12,  .1950.  40  cents. 
A  study  of  the  functions  and  services 
of    State    Departments    of    Education 
made  at  the  request   of  the   National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
The    Teaching    of    Science    in    Public 
High  Schools:  An  Inquiry  into  Offer- 
ings,   Enrollments,    and    Selected 
Teaching  Conditions,  1947-48.  Bulle- 
tin 1950,  No.  9.  20  cents. 
A    study    undertaken    to    reveal    the 
extent  and  nature  of  science  education 
at  high-school  levels. 
Toward  Better  College  Teaching.  Bulle- 
tin 1950,  No.  13.  25  cents. 
This   publication  is  based  primarily 
upon   returns   from   checklists   dealing 
with    certain    devices    which    have   as 
their  purpose  the  improvement  of  col- 
lege teaching. 

Fewer  Men  Teachers 
In  North  Carolina 

Only  12.8  per  cent  of  the  26,266 
teachers  employed  in  North  Carolina 
during  1948-49  were  men,  according  to 
a  recent  tabulation  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

This  tabulation  shows  that  North 
Carolina  employed  3.371  men  and  22,895 
women  as  teachers,  not  including  prin- 
cipals, a  majority  of  whom  were  also 
men. 

Only  Virginia  employed  a  lesser  per- 
centage, 11.5%  of  men  than  North  Caro- 
lina. In  the  nation  as  a  whole  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  (19.7%)  of  all  teach- 
ers employed  were  men.  Largest  per- 
centage of  men  employed  as  teachers 
in  1948-49  was  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
where  28%  of  the  total  were  men. 
Delaware's  teachers  were  27%  men, 
second  highest. 

Business  Fraternity 

To  Hold  Commercial  Contest 

A  national  commercial  contest  in 
typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeep- 
ing will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
on  May  5,  1951,  sponsored  by  Pi  Rho 
Zeta,  international  business  fraternity. 
Commercial  students  of  high  schools, 
business  schools,  colleges,  stenogra- 
phers, and  typists  are  invited  to  parti- 
cipate. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  plan  early  for 
inter-class  competitions  in  order  to 
send  their  best  representatives  to  the 
contest.  Application  blanks  and  full 
details  of  the  contest  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  National  Contest  Chair- 
man, 1168  Poplar  Avenue,  Memphis  5, 
Tennessee. 
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Schools  May  Provide 
Safety  Awards  for 
Bus  Drivers 

Pins  and  certificates  for  safety 
awards  to  eligible  school  bus  drivers 
may  be  secured  by  school  authorities 
from  field  representatives  of  the  High- 
way Safety  Division,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  from  the  State 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Sterling  silver  pins  to  be  awarded  to 
a  driver  for  a  record  of  120  days  safe 
driving  may  be  obtained  at  25^  each. 
Yellow  gold  pins  awarded  for  a  two 
year's  safe  driving  record  are  available 
at  $1.04  each.  Punctuality  of  the  driver 
and  cleanliness  of  his  bus  are  factors 
in  addition  to  safety  record  considered 
in  the  selection  of  drivers  for  awards. 
The  attitude  of  the  driver  in  and  out 
of  school  is  another  factor  considered  in 
selecting  the  drivers  who  will  receive 
awards. 


Japanese  Educators 
Visit  Department 

Six  Japanese  educators  visited  the 
State  Department  during  the  week  of 
February  12-16. 

They  were  in  the  United  States  for 
a  90-day  observation  tour  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  They 
spent  two  days  studying  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Department,  and  visit- 
ed schools  in  Wake,  Wayne,  Lenoir 
and  Pitt  Counties. 

Members  of  the  group  were  Shokichi 
Nishino.  Superintendent  of  Education 
at  Ibaraki  (one  of  the  provinces  of 
Japan)  ;  Tetsuo  Makino,  chief  of  guid- 
ance and  teacher  training  at  Hokkaido  ; 
Jiro  Taniguchi,  chief  of  research  and 
statistics  at  Kyota  ;  Ryoji  Bando,  super- 
intendent of  education  of  Osaka ; 
Mamechi  Hikoyoshi,  superintendent  of 
education  for  Yokohama ;  and  Toshiro 
Nakamura,  administrative  official  of 
the  Kobe  board  of  education. 


TENSIONS  OF  TODAY  SEEN 

AS  CAUSE  OF  HEART  STRAIN 


The  tensions  of  our  times  will  take 
their  toll  of  our  leadership  unless  the 
people  under  pressure  take  certain  pre- 
cautions, declares  Dr.  Howard  B. 
Sprague,  President  of  the  American 
Heart  Association,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  20-cent  pamphlet,  "Your  Blood 
Pressure  and  Your  Arteries",  written 
by  Alexander  L.  Crosby  and  published 
recently  by  the  non-profit  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  22  East  38th  Street,  New 
York. 

"The  pressure  is  on  again",  Dr. 
Sprague  warns.  "Business,  government, 
and  industry  are  marshalling  strength 
to  build  the  country's  defenses  .  .  .  The 
age  bracket  of  leadership — from  32  on 
— roughly  corresponds  to  the  ages  when 
high  blood  pressure  develops". 

"Your  Blood  Pressure  and  Your 
Arteries"  tells  what  precautions  aire 
necessary,  Dr.  Sprague  points  out.  "It 
also  gives  good  advice  to  the  20  per 
cent  of  the  adult  population  who  al- 
ready have  high  blood  pressure  or 
hardening  of  the  arteries". 

"Many  patients  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  because  they  are  sick  they 
can't  do  anything",  he  adds.  "This  is 
not  necessarily  true.  In  recent  years  the 
scope  of  their  activity  has  been  rede- 
fined and  broadened.  For  many  suf- 
ferers, new  medical  developments  have 
outmoded  invalidism". 

"Most  people  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure can  do  more  for  themselves  than 


can  be  accomplished  by  surgery  or 
drugs",  the  pamphlet  points  out.  "One 
good  rule  is  to  do  everything  your  doc- 
tor permits — but  no  more". 

"A  lot  of  things  may  worry  you — 
little  things — big  worries",  it  adds. 
"Face  up  to  these  worries.  If  you  don't 
know  the  answer,  talk  to  your  doctor. 
Then  dispose  of  each  problem — either 
by  solving  it  or  by  filing  it  away". 

"If  you  wish  to  hold  your  job  and 
avoid  being  an  invalid,  you  may  have 
to  make  some  concessions  to  your  high 
blood  pressure",  the  pamphlet  warns. 
A  few  short  rules  are  suggested  for 
those  who  have  high  blood  pressure : 

1.  Walk — never  run — up  stairs, 

2.  Quit  anything  before  you  get  over- 
tired. 

3.  Relax  or  nap  twice  a  day. 

4.  Eat  four  or   five  light   meals   in- 
stead of  three  heavier  ones. 

5.  Go  easy  on  coffee  and  on  tobacco. 

6.  If  possible,  quit  work  a  little  early 
and  exercise  out-doors  for  an  hour. 

7.  Go  to  bed  wrell  before  midnight. 

8.  Keep  your  weight  normal. 

9.  Argue  and  worry  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  few  suggestions  are  also  given  to 
persons  with  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
They  are  advised  not  to  use  tobacco, 
and  to  take  coffee  and  tea  in  modera- 
tion. Regular  exercise,  as  prescribed  by 
the  doctor,  is  recommended  to  stimu- 
late the  blood  flow  and  encourage  the 
development  of  collateral  circulation. 


Former  Superintendent 
Of  Henderson  Dies 

E.  M.  Rollins,  who  retired  as  super- 
intendent of  Henderson  City  Schools 
on  January  1,  died  on  February  7  of 
a  heart  attack  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Rollins  had  gone  to  Washington 
for  consultations  pertaining  to  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Federal  Price  Control 
Agency  to  which  he  had  been  recom- 
mended. It  was  his  desire  to  go  into 
other  work,  even  though  he  had  retired 
from  school  work,  rather  than  cease 
all  activity. 


Truman  Urges  Aid  for 
Schools  in  1952  Budget 

President  Truman  urged  Congress  to 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  his  1952  Budget 
Message.  The  sum  of  300  million  dollars 
was  included  in  the  Budget  for  this 
purpose. 

"Sta-ong  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  systems  throughout  the 
country  are  vital  to  national  strength 
and  to  the  improvement  of  individual 
opportunity",  the  President  said.  "Al- 
though educational  opportunities  are 
excellent  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
children  and  youth  in  too  many  of  our 
communities  still  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate education.  Inequalities  exist  pri- 
marily because  of  deficiencies  in  the 
financial  resources  of  the  states  and 
localities. 

"The  Nation  as  a  whole  suffers  from 
these  inequalities.  The  results  are  dem- 
onstrated most  sharply  in  times  like 
the  present.  The  military  services  even 
find  it  necessary  to  teach  some  induc- 
tees reading  and  writing  before  they 
can  begin  combat  training.  From  the 
standpoint  of  national  security  alone, 
as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  individual,  the  Nation 
needs  to  see  that  every  youth  acquired 
the  fundamental  education  and  train- 
ing which  are  essential  to  effective 
service,  whether  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
in  industry,  or  on  the  farm.  I  therefore 
urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  help  the  States 
provide  a  level  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  that  will  meet  the 
minimum  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Bud- 
get includes  a  tentative  appropriation 
estimate  of  300  million  dollars  for  this 
purpose". 

The  President  also  advocated  105 
million  dollars  for  buildings  and  cur- 
rent operating  expenses  for  war-im- 
pacted areas. 
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Morganton  Completes 
Building  Program 

Morganton  city  school  unit  has  com- 
pleted a  half-million-dollar  five-year 
building  renovation  program,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Superintendent  W.  S. 
Hamilton. 

Following  the  recent  world  war, 
Morganton  began  work  on  a  program 
to  provide  adequate  school  facilities. 
Superintendent  Hamilton  stated.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  schools  were  congested 
and  badly  over-crowded. 

Since  that  beginning,  Superintendent 
Hamilton  further  reports,  the  city  has 
acquired  a  magnificent  new  junior  high 
school  building,  a  modern  high  school 
building  for  Negroes,  and  several  addi- 
tions to  existing  buildings — new  class- 
rooms, cafeterias,  auditoriums,  and  vo- 
cational, music,  and  art  departments. 

In  addition  to  this  new  construction, 
all  five  schools  have  acquired  complete 
remodeling  and  renovation,  including 
installation  of  fluorescent  lighting, 
green  chalk  boards,  painting  in  pastel 
shades,  new  roofs,  new  sanitary  facili- 
ties and  fireproofing. 

Present  School  Standards 
Will  Be  Maintained 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
various  educational  agencies  of  the 
State  held  in  Raleigh  February  16  a 
resolution  to  maintain  present  school 
standards  in  the  event  of  accelerated 
high  school  and  college  work. 

Authorization  was  given  at  this  meet- 
ing also  for  the  appointment  of  two 
committees:  (1)  To  study  %the  advis- 
ability of  accelerating  high  school  and 
college  courses  to  match  the  draft  tem- 
po; (2)  to  compile  and  publish  a  bulle- 
tin of  information  on  draft  regulations 
relating  to  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

Named  to  the  acceleration  committee 
by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  presided  at  the  conference, 
were  the  following:  Superintendent 
B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro,  chairman; 
Dr.  J.  K.  Long,  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College,  Greenville;  Dr.  Alan  K.  Man- 
chester, Duke  University,  Durham; 
Superintendent  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville; 
Roy  Armstrong,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill ;  Superintendent 
J.  M.  Hough,  Leaksville ;  Dr.  A.  E. 
Manley,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  Prin- 
cipal D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point;  and 
Principal  Walter  Gale,  N  e  e  d  h  a  m 
Broughton  High  School,  Raleigh. 


Those  named  to  serve  on  the  bulletin 
committee  are:  Superintendent  L.  S. 
Weaver,  Chairman,  Durham  ;  Ella 
Stephens  Barrett,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  secretary ;  Dr. 
J.  B.  Kirkland,  State  College,  Raleigh ; 
Principal  D.  W.  Sanders,  Hugh  Morson 
High  School,  Raleigh;  and  Dr.  S.  E. 
Duncan,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Col.  T.  H.  Upton,  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  will  aid  the  com- 
mittee in  preparing  the  bulletin. 

Dr.  Messick  Advocates 
Master's  Degree  for  Teachers 

Six  years  of  training  including  a 
master's  degree  for  public  school  teach- 
ers is  advocated  by  Dr.  John  D.  Mes- 
sick, President  of  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers College. 

This  proposal  by  Dr.  Messick  is  set 
forth  in  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  "The  School  Executive",  nationally 
circulated  journal  of  education.  Dis- 
cussing "The  Teacher  of  Today",  he 
cites  the  "fearful  responsibility  for 
what  the  world  will  eventually  he- 
come"  which  crests  upon  those  who  train 
youth.  He  outlines  a  program  of  train- 
ing culminating  in  the  awarding  of  the 
master's  degree  and  covering  a  six-year 
period  of  study,  observation  of  school 
and  classroom  activities  and  proced- 
ures, and  supervised  teaching. 


Governor  Recommends 
At  Least  $2,200-$3,100 

A  pay  scale  for  teachers  of  "at  least 
the  $2,200-$3,100  bracket  without  at- 
taching contingency  appropriation 
strings  to  it"  was  advocated  by  Gover- 
nor Scott  in  his  special  budget  message 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

"To  establish  teachers'  salaries  at 
this  level  ($2,200-$3,100)  on  the  basis 
of  present  teacher  load",  the  Governor 
pointed  out,  "would  require  additional 
amounts  estimated  at  $8,058,381  for  the 
first  year  of  the  new  biennium,  and 
$9,563,276  for  the  second — or  a  total 
of  $17,621,657". 

The  Budget  Appropriation  Bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commis- 
sion (recommended  an  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  based 
on  a  pay  scale  for  teeachers  which  is 
being  currently  followed  but  now  in- 
cluding the  contingency  pay  amounting 
to  over  $7,200,000  which  was  paid  to 
teachers  employed  in  1949-50. 

The  Governor  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
establishing  the  $2,400-$3.600  schedule 
advocated  by  the  United  Forces,  if 
sufficient  revenue  is  raised  to  support 
the  payment  of  salaries  on  this  basis. 
In  fact  this  particular  schedule  was 
advocated  by  him  at  the  1949  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  he  finally 
agreed  to  the  $2,200-$3,100  schedule 
when  he  saw  that  the  original  goal 
could  not  be  achieved. 


STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  MAY  GET  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 


A  scholarship  trip  to  Europe  next 
summer,  with  all  expenses  paid,  will 
be  awarded  to  the  person  who  writes 
the  best  essay  entitled  "Why  I  Would 
Like  to  Go  Hosteling  in  Europe",  it 
was  announced  recently  by  Dr.  Ben 
W.  Miller,  executive  director  of  Ameri- 
can Youth  Hostels. 

The  winner  in  nation-wide  competi- 
tion for  this  trip  will  join  one  of  the 
supervised  groups  sponsored  by  AYH 
and  will  spend  eight  weeks  abroad.  He 
will  have  his  choice  of  trips  to  the 
British  Isles,  Central  Europe  or  France 
and  the  Rhineland. 

The  British  Isles  trip  includes  visits 
to  London,  Cambridge,  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  Loch  Lomond,  Wales,  Belfast 
and  Dublin.  The  itinerary  of  the  France 
and  England  trip  includes  ten  days  in 
Brittany,  a  week  in  Paris  and  brief 
stays  in  London,  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
Oxford.  Countries  covered  in  the  Cen- 
tral Europe  trip  are  Germany,  Austria, 
France  and  Switzerland. 

Regardless  of  which  group  the  winner 
selects,  he  will  sail  about  June  15  and 
will  return  about  September  1.  Going  as 
a  member  of  an  AYH  group  means  that 


he  will  cover  some  distances  by  train 
and  ship,  but  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  trip  will  consist  of  hosteling. 

The  competition  fox  the  trip  is  open 
to  United  States  citizens  who  will  have 
reached  the  age  of  17  by  July  1,  1951. 
In  addition,  they  must  apply  for  a 
hostel  pass  for  1951.  The  pass  costs 
two  dollars  for  those  under  21  and 
three  dollars  for  those  21  or  older,  and 
permits  the  holder  to  stay  at  hostels 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  for 
between  20  and  50  cents  a  day. 

Entrants  may  use  any  number  of 
words  they  choose  in  their  essays  up 
to  1,000.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  April  15,  1951.  The 
winner  will  be  notified  by  mail  within 
two  weeks  and  his  name  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Summer,  1951,  issue 
of  Hosteling  magazine. 

AYH  is  a  non-profit  organization 
which  provides  hosteling  opportunities 
for  young  people.  Its  president  is  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  3rd.  Full  information 
and  application  forms  for  the  scholar- 
ship may  be  obtained  from  National 
Headquarters,  American  Youth  Hostels, 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  16,  N,  Y. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  Do  Enact: 


APPROPRIATION  BILL 

The  Budget  Appropriation  Bill  intro-         General  Assembly  includes  amounts  for 
duced  early  in  the  Session  of  the  1951         public  schools  as  follows : 

1951-52  1952-53 

Support  of  nine-months   term.... $85,898,492  $86,914,274 

State  Board  of  Education.. 182,965  179.576 

Vocational  Education 2,506,224  2.500,399 

Purchase  of  free  textbooks.... 1,170.000  1,170,000 

Vocational  Textile  School 43,617  41.169 

Purchase  of  school  buses _ 2,121,000  2,271,000 

TOTAL $91,922,298  $93  076,418 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 261,910  260,540 

$92,184,208  $93,336,958 


The  amounts  for  the  support  of  the 
nine-months  school  term  do  not  include 
funds  for  maintaining  the  contingency 
salary  increases  paid  teachers  holding 
class  A,  B,  and  G  certificates  in  1949-50 
and  anticipated  to  be  paid  to  holders  of 
such  certificates  in  1950-51.  Funds  for 
other  items  requested  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  were  reduced  or 
eliminated. 

BUS  DRIVER'S  SALARY 

First  purely  educational  bill  was 
introduced  by  Representatives  Yates 
of  Haywood  and  Bryson  of  Macon 
Counties.  This  is  H.B.  44,  a  bill  to  be 
entitled  an  act  to  raise  from  $20.00  to 
$25.00  the  salary  paid  public  school 
bus  drivers  out  of  State  funds.  This 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Education 
Committee. 

SENATE  BILL 

The  first  Senate  bill  pertaining  to 
public  education  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Eagles  of  Wilson  County.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  S.B.  40,  "to 
cure  possible  defects  in  conveyances 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  cities,  towns, 
school  districts  or  school  administra- 
tive units".  It  will,  if  passed,  validate 
all  sales  of  real  estate  by  bodies  named 
in  title  made  without  notice  and  public 
outcry  prior  to  January  1,  1942. 

BUS  ROUTES 

Representative  Allen  of  Granville 
introduced  a  bill,  H.B.  65,  relating  to 
school  bus  routes.  This  bill  would 
amend  G.S.  115-376  to  provide  that 
school  bus  routes  be  arranged,  unless 
road  or  other  conditions  make  it  inad- 
visable, to  reach  to  the  homes  of  all 
children  living  on  a  State-maintained 
highway  more  than  1|  miles  from  their 
assigned  school. 


ASSUMPTION   OP  BONDS 

A  bill  relating  to  the  assumption  of 
local  school  district  bonds  by  the 
counties  has  been  introduced  by  Taylor, 
Gudger  and  Love  of  Buncombe.  This  bill 
would  amend  section  G.S.  115-158  pro- 
viding that  county  commissioners,  at 
the  request  of  boards  of  education,  may 
order  an  election  on  the  question  of  as- 
sumption of  bonds  to  be  conducted  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  County  Finance 
Act.,  G.S.  153-69,  et  seq.,  as  if  refunding 
bonds  were  being  issued.  Ratified  as- 
sumption of  bonds  in  accordance  with 
an  election  previously  held  under 
County  Finance  Act. 

SAWYER  BILL 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Sawyer  of  Durham,  would  provide  a 
$2,400  annual  salary  to  teachers  hold- 
ing grade  A  certificates  with  $100  an- 
nual increments  up  to  30  years.  Hold- 
ers of  other  certificates  would  get  pro- 
portionate increases  and  increments  for 
30  years.  Salaries  would  be  paid  in 
twelve  monthly  installments.  Also  pro- 
vides rejection  notices  shall  state 
course  of  rejection,  and  require  a  pub- 
lic hearing  to  be  held  before  the  au- 
thorities of  administrative  unit  or 
written  request  made  within  ten  days. 
Findings  and  order  must  be  written 
and  copy  furnished  person  affected. 

TEACHING  BUILDING 
TRADES,   SB85 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Alls- 
brook,  would  authorize  school  admini- 
strative units  to  use  tax  funds  or  other 
vocational  education  funds  to  purchase 
building  site?,  materials,  and  services 
to  enable  vocational  trade  classes  to 
construct  dwellings  or  other  small 
buildings  as  practical  projects  in  realis- 
tic training.  Completed  buildings  may 


be  sold  and  proceeds  used  to  finance 
similar  projects  and  to  purchase  equip- 
ment. Reversion  at  end  of  project  is  to 
units'  local  tax  fund.  A  five-man  board 
appointed  by  school  superintendent  in- 
cluding builders,  contractors  and  school 
representatives  advises  and  must  ap- 
prove each  project. 

ENTRANCE  AGE 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Blue  of  Moore,  would  change  the 
age  of  enrollment  in  the  public  school 
system  from  October  1st  of  the  year  of 
enrollment  to  December  1st  of  the  year 
of  enrollment.  Amends  G.S.   115-371. 

UNITED  FORCES  BILLS 

SB's  112-128  and  HB's  179-185  in- 
troduced the  same  day  in  both  houses 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  known 
as  the  United  Forces  for  Education 
bills.  These  bills  provide  (1)  for  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance 
laws,  (2)  for  the  original  purchase  of 
needed  school  buses  by  the  State,  (3) 
for  the  payment  of  teacher  salaries  on 
the  basis  of  $2,400-$3  600  schedule  for 
teachers  holding  Class  A  certificates 
and  "fair  and  equitable"  schedules  for 
other  teaching  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel, (4)  for  the  reduction  of  teach- 
er load  from  32  to  30  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance  per  teacher,  (5)  for 
sick  leave  for  teachers  and  principals 
10  days  per  year  on  a  cumulative  basis, 
(6)  for  extending  term  of  teachers 
employment  from  9  to  10  months  and 
of  principals  from  10  to  11  months, 
and  (7)  for  providing  clerical  assis- 
tance to  schools.  These  bills  were  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Carlyle,  Alls- 
brook,  and  Whitley  in  the  Senate  and 
Messrs.  Kirkman  and  others  in  the 
House. 

CONTINGENCY  SALARIES 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Taylor,  Love,  and  Gudger  of 
Buncombe,  would  appropriate  $618,312 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  not  included 
under  the  provisions  of  section  20£, 
Chapter  1249,  Session  Laws  of  1949. 

SCHOOL  INDEBTEDNESS 

Another  bill  introduced  by  the  Bun- 
combe solons  would  amend  section  115- 
158  of  the  General  Statutes  to  specify 
that  the  county  board  of  education  must 
have  the  approval  not  only  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1946) 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  superintendent  of 
the  Chapell  Hill  schools  for  eight 
years  prior  to  July  1,  19  45,  and  more 
recently  training  specialist  with  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  appointed  North  Caro- 
lina Field  Representative  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Surplus  Property  Utilization 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Er- 
win  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  on  February  1-3,  where  he 
made  the  annual  report  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  school  buses  of  the  State  are  in 
a  bad  way  at  the  present  time,  accord- 
ing to  C.  C.  Brown,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Transportation  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  a  recent 
statement. 

J.  D.  Taylor,  formerly  boys'  adviser 
and  science  teacher  at  Hugh  Morson 
High  School,  Raleigh,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Veterans  Education  Committee,  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Clyde  A.  Erwin  to  pass  on 
applications  of  educational  and  busi- 
ness establishments  that  desire  ap- 
proval for  giving  on-the-job  training 
to  veterans  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1941) 

A  conference  of  Jeanes  teachers  at 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  on  March 
7  and  8  has  been  announced. 

Margaret  Lane  Lewis  has  been  em- 
ployed to  succeed  Ruth  Henry,  resign- 
ed, as  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certifi- 
cation in  the  Division  of  Professional 
Service  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Over  six  thousand  out-of-school 
farm  boys  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
24,  inclusive,  are  now  enrolled  in 
defense  classes. 

John  A.  Lang,  State  National  Youth 
Administrator,  announced  approval 
recently  of  a  project  for  an  Edge- 
combe County  resident  training  cen- 
ter at  Rocky  Mount  to  cost  $150,884 
and  to  have  200  workers. 

J.  H.  Moody,  Superintendent  of 
Graham  County  Schools  for  some  20 
years,  argued  for  his  job  before  the 
Senate  Education  Committee  on  a 
House-passed  bill  which  could  legis- 
late him  out  of  office  because  he  did 
not  hold  a  degree  from  a  four-year 
college. 


Erwin  Made  Member 
Board  of  Directors 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  1951 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Other  members  named  were  :  E.  Allen 
Batenian  of  Utah,  Dean  M.  Schweik- 
hard  of  Minnesota,  Roy  E.  Simpson  of 
California,  Hubert  Wheeler  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Vernon  L.  Nickell  of  Illinois. 
Lee  M.  Thurston  of  Michigan  is  presi- 
dent, Pearl  A.  Wanamaker  of  Wash- 
ington, First  vice-president,  ami  Finis 
E.  Engleman  of  Connecticut,  second 
vice-president. 

General  Assembly  Do  Enact: 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
county  commissioners  but  also  of  the 
electorate  when  the  county  indebted- 
ness falls  under  the  constitutional  debt 
limitation  before  it  can  include  in  its 
budget  debt  service  fund  all  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  incurred  for  school 
buildings  of  all  political  subdivisions 
of  the  county.  Clarifies  the  definition 
of  local  districts  or  subdivisions  whose 
indebtedness  can  be  assumed,  etc. 

AYCOCK  MEMORIAL  FUND 

H.B.  224,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive King  of  Forsyth  County  would 
create  a  non-stock,  non-profit,  chari- 
table corporation  known  as  The  Charles 
B.  Aycock  Public  School  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
enhancing  the  educational  facilities  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Gover- 
nor is  to  name  a  twelve-man  board  of 
directors  on  recommendation  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  six-year  staggered  terms 
from  May  1,  1951.  Directors  are  to 
serve  without  pay,  etc. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Introduced  by  Senator  Carlyle  by 
request  Senate  Bill  18G  provides  for 
an  audio-visual  education  program  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  and 
for  an  experimental  visual  educational 
program  in  certain-  State  agencies  and 
institutions.  An  annual  appropriation 
of  $250,000  to  N.  C.  Communications 
Commission  to  develop  an  experimental 
program  to  determine  techniques  and 
procedures  necessary  for  installation 
of  a  permanent  program.  Directs  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  to  em- 
ploy a  well-trained,  educationally  quali- 
fied audio-visual  education  specialist 
to  supervise  the  program  and  to  pro- 
vide him  with  clerical  assistance,  sup- 
plies, and  other  necessary  expenses. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Durham.  The  Durham  County 
Board  of  Education  yesterday  an- 
nounced plans  to  begin  work  in  the 
spring  on  a  new  light  classroom  unit 
on  Roxboro  Road,  after  approving 
long-time  plans  for  a  gradually  ex- 
panding plant  at  the  former  airport 
site. — Winston  Salem  Journal,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1951. 

Henderson.  A  new  course  on  retail 
selling,  under  direction  of  State  De- 
partment of  Education  officials  and 
sponsored  by  the  retail  merchants  of 
Henderson,  will  begin  here  Monday, 
January  15,  and  will  run  two  weeks 
for  five  sessions  each  week. — Hender- 
son Dispatch,  January  5,  1951. 

Hertford.  Children  of  seven  Hert- 
ford County  Schools  will  receive  au- 
dio-visual education  through  use  of 
moving  pictures  in  the  first  organized 
program  of  its  kind  in  the  county, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  R.  P. 
Martin  said  today. — Ahoskie  News, 
January  4,  1951. 

Goldsboro.  Trustees  of  Goldsboro 
Graded  Schools  Wednesday  night  re- 
quested the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Insurance,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  draw  up  a  policy  covering 
Goldsboro's  schools.  —  Goldsboro 
News,  January  11,  1951. 

Wake.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  guest  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  P.T.A.  in  the  Cary  School  audi- 
torium last  Tuesday  night. — Raleigh 
Times,  January   13,   1951. 

Shelby.  The  importance  of  schools 
as  a  means  of  focusing  attention  on 
community  problems  was  stressed  by 
Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver,  director  of 
North  Carolina  Resource-Use  Com- 
mission, as  he  spoke  to  a  well-attend- 
ed teachers  meeting  at  the  high 
school  in  Shelby  Wednesday  after- 
noon. —  Shelby  Star,  January  12, 
1951. 

Martin.  Bids  on  the  construction  of 
three  school  housing  projects — a  new 
Negro  high  school  and  addition  to  the 
white  school  at  Williamston — were 
opened  yesterday  afternoon  by  the 
Martin  County  Board  of  Education 
and  the  supervising  architects.  — 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  January 
14,  1951. 

Ashe.  Representatives  from  six  dis- 
tricts met  with  the  Ashe  County 
Board  of  Education  on  Monday  and 
gave  this  body  a  vote  of  confidence 
on  the  much  discussed  and  delayed 
school  building  program  in  the  coun- 
ty.— West  Jefferson  Post,  January  18, 
1951. 

Rowan.  A  carload  of  fresh  apples 
have  arrived  and  will  be  distributed 
to  schools  in  this  area  immediately, 
County  Superintendent  C.  C.  Erwin 
said  today. — Salisbury  Post,  January 
24,  1951. 
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Board  Adopts  More 
Supplementary  Texts 

Additional  textbooks  for  supplemen- 
tary use  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  State  were  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
cently. These  new  adoptions  bear  recent 
copyright  dates— 1948.  1949,  1950  and 
1951.  Just  as  soon  as  coirtracts  have 
been  completed  the  list  will  be  added 
to  titles  for  which  contracts  have  not 
expired  and  made  available  to  the 
schools. 


Three  "R's"  Are 
Taught  Better  Today 

"So  determined  is  a  small  group  of 
self-styled  fundamentalists  in  opposing 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  American  pub- 
lic schools  to  augment  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  with 
anything  resembling  social  behavior  or 
the  art  of  earning  a  living  that  their 
enthusiasm  for.  stagnation  is  fast  ap- 
proaching sabotage",  says  Louis  Spil- 
man,  in  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- 
Virginian. 

"The  public  school  is  the  foundation 
of  a  free  America.  It  should  teach 
children-  to  read ;  it  should  teach 
children  to  write ;  it  should  teach 
children  to  do  sums.  But  above  all  it 
should  teach  children  to  think. 

"This  may  be  treason  irr  the  minds 
of  many  who  accuse  the  present  public 
school  system  with  frittering  away  the 
time  of  its  students  with  non-essen- 
tials. If  those  who  bleat  the  loudest 
about  the  lack  of  braining  provided  in 
fundamentals  would  visit  the  schools 
and  learn  first-hand  what  is  going  on, 
perhaps  they  would  have  the  decency 
to  blush  a  pale  pink  at  least.  Actually 
the  'three  R's'  are  being  taught  better 
today  than  ever  before.  But  all  the 
pedagogical  skill  in  the  world  cannot 
make  perfect  spellers,  readers,  gram- 
marians and  mathematicians  out  of 
every  child  that  is' poured  into  the  pub- 
lic school  system." — The  Public  and 
Education. 


DEPARTMENT  DISAPPROVES 

INTER-SCHOOL  ATHLETICS 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


"Inter-school  athletic  leagues  should 
be  confined  to  senior  high  schools.  They 
have  no  place  in  the  elementary  or 
junior  high  school." 

This  is  what  Taylor  Dodson.  Adviser 
in  Physical  and  Health  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  re- 
cently wrote  the  school  superinten- 
dents and  supervisors  of  instruction  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Dodson  quoted  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  State  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  as  being  in  favor 
of  a  well-rounded  program  of  physical 
education  for  all  children,  but  against 
highly  organized  competitive  athletic 
leagues  for  children  in  grades  1-8.  The 
State  Department  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Service  concurs  in  this 
statement  of  the  National  organization, 
he  said.  This  statement  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Highly  organized  competitive  ath- 
letic leagues  are  not  desirable  for  child- 
ren and  youth  of  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  age  (grades  1-8).  Physical 
education  in  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  should  stress  a  well  round- 
ed program  of  instruction  for  all  child- 
ren— for  as  many  as  possible — an  inter- 
esting, extensive  program  of  intramu- 
ral competition  on  team,  dual  and  indi- 
vidual sports  supplemented  by  sports 
days  and  play  days.  In  schools  where 
intramural  competition  is  not  possible, 
sports  days  and  play  days  should  be 
given  particular  emphasis.  In  these 
play  days,  students  of  one  or  more 
schools  should  come  together  for  social- 
ized participation  in  activities  with  no 
school  championships  being  involved." 

Mr.  Dodson  pointed  out  that  the 
practice  of  conducting  extensive  sche- 
dules of  athletic  competition  for  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school  boys 
and  girls  is  contrary  to  sound  educa- 
tional principles  and  is  often  detri- 
mental to  the  health,  and  safety  of 
the   participants.   Physicians  and   edu- 


cators, he  said,  are  agreed  that  there 
are  real  values  in  properly  conducted 
physical  activities,  but  that  we  cannot 
justify  restricting  these  benefits  to  the 
few  who  will  get  to  play  on-'  the  first 
team.  High  powered  inter-school  ath- 
letics will  tend  to  direct  major  atten- 
tion to  the  school  team  and  monopoliza- 
tion of  teacher  time  and  physical  educa- 
tion facilities  by  the  group  involved. 


Membership  in  FHA 
Increases  to  16,087 

Membership  in  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America,  girl  student  organi- 
zation, is  now  16,087,  according  to  tabu- 
lations for  the  current  year.  Last  year 
membership  in  this  organization  total- 
ed 14,266. 

There  are  at  piresent  402  FHA 
Chapters,  thirty  more  than  last  year. 

Membership  irr  this  organization  is 
confined  to  girls  taking  the  regular 
high  school  homemaking  course  of 
study.  Objectives  of  the  organization 
are:  the  development  of  social  quali- 
ties, the  provision  of  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, and  the  promotion  of  better  home 
life  among  club  members. 

When  the  organization  first  got  going 
in  1943-44  there  were  only  34  chapters 
with  less  than  2,000  members. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  INCLUDES  CHILD  DEFENSE 

SCHOOL  administrators  and  teachers  are  in  pivotal  positions,  not  only 
in  education  but  in  the  affairs  of  community  and  civic  welfare.  By  nature 
of  their  interest  in  the  well-being  of  people  at  all  ages  of  life,  educators 
play  an  important  role  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  in  building  public 
attitude. 

At  the  present  moment  in  our  international  life,  conditions  are  such  as 
to  make  it  imperative  that  teachers  and  school  administrators  begin  some 
positive  thinking  and  planning  on  civil  defense.  There  is  need  not  only  for 
giving  children  sane  and  accurate  information  but  also  for  alerting  public 
opinion  on  wise  defense  measures.  What  may  happen,  as  a  result  of  war, 
to  confuse  and  entangle  our  daily  routine  is  not  known;  it  is,  however, 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  be  prepared  for  such  emergencies.  Certainly 
complacency  and  unpreparedness  would  constitute  a  weakness  in  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society  and  a  strength  in  the  strategy  of  our  enemy. 

Working  with  the  State  Civil  Defense  Council,  our  Department  has 
prepared  some  suggestions  for  superintendents,  teachers,  principals,  jani- 
tors, and  bus  drivers  on  how  to  organize,  what  to  teach,  and  what  to  do 
in  readiness  for  any  possible  emergency  situation.  Through  adherence  to 
these  suggestions  we  can  do  much  to  strengthen  our  individual,  home,  and 
school  defense.  Information,  as  a  part  of  education,  is  a  good  weapon  in 
alleviating  fear  and  in  fortifying  morale. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


QUESTIONABLE  PRACTICES 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  certain 
companies  have  a  practice  of  sending  their 
materials  or  goods  to  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  on  approval  or  consignment 
basis.  This  is  an  unorthodox  procedure  and  one 
not  generally  followed  by  reputable  concerns. 
Too,  it  is  difficult  for  the  one  who  approves 
the  bill  to  establish  the  fact  that  such  goods 
were  legally  ordered,  if  they  wish  to  purchase 
the  materials. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  no  school  per- 
son is  under  any  obligation  to  accept  materials 
received  in  this  way.  Neither  are  they  respon- 
sible for  the  costs  of  returning  such  materials 
if  they  are  not  desired.  A  good  way  to  stop 
such  practices  would  be  to  write  to  the  com- 
pany concerned  that  you  do  not  wish  further 
shipments  on  approval.  If  this  does  not  stop 
the  practice,  then  we  recommend  a  scheme 
followed  by  one  superintendent,  and  that  is 
to  keep  the  material  until  the  company  begins 
writing  and  submit  a  bill  covering  postage  and 
services  necessary  for  returning  the  materials. 

"PANIC  PUPILS" 

"Frightened  children  scanning  the  morning 
sky  for  expected  Russian  bombers  do  not  indi- 
cate a  healthy  aspect  of  national  security.  Edu- 
cational leaders  should  not  institute  programs 
which  in  the  attempt  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
present  national  danger  make  hysterical  vic- 
tims of  little  children.  It  would  appear  that  in 
some  communities  programs  are  being  formu- 
lated in  the  schools  because  someone  is  con- 
vinced that  something  ought  to  be  done,  even 
though  no  one  knows  what  course  of  action 
is  desirable.  Simply  because  we  are  confused, 
frustrated  or  even  hysterical  is  no  valid  excuse 
for  inciting  the  same  conditions  in  helpless 
children." 

— A.  F.  Corey,  Executive  Secretary,  California 
Teachers  Association. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 

We  are  presenting  in  this  edition  some  sug- 
gestions for  the  use  of  schools  in  cooperation 
with  the  State's  civil  defense  program.  Cer- 
tainly, school  children  of  the  State  should  not 
be  frightened  as  we  initiate  this  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  that  we  adults 
can  be  too  complacent  about  this  matter. 
Although  it  will  require  some  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us — teachers,  principals  and  other 
school  people — as  long  as  the  nations  continue 
to  build  up  armaments,  there  is  danger,  even 
in  North  Carolina.  Let  us  all  therefore  cooper- 
ate in  the  formulation  of  this  program. 


MEN  TEACHERS 

There  were  26,266  public  school  teachers 
employed  during  1948-49.  Of  this  number 
3,371  were  men  and  22,895  were  women. 

There  are  a  few  more  than  this  number  at 
present,  but  the  proportion  of  men  is  no  doubt 
approximately  the  same  as  it  was  in  1948-49 
— 12.8  per  cent. 

Among  the  states  this  proportion  is  next  to 
Virginia,  which  ranks  lowest  in  this  respect 
with  a  percentage  of  11.5  per  cent  men  teach- 
ers. Average  for  the  nation  is  19.7  per  cent 
men. 

North  Carolina  should  have  more  men 
teachers.  More  than  half  of  the  pupils  in  ele- 
mentary grades  are  boys.  In  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  45  per  cent  are  boys.  We  are  not 
saying  that  the  proportion  of  men  teachers 
should  be  identical  to  enrollment  divisions  as 
to  sex.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  there 
should  be  a  larger  percentage  of  men  teachers 
than  is  now  the  case.  Boys,  especially  in  the 
upper  elementary  grades  and  in  high  school, 
need  the  advice  and  counsel  of  men.  They  need 
the  guidance  and  leadership  that  only  a  man 
can  give  satisfactorily  and  adequately.  Per- 
haps a  high  salary  schedule,  either  from  local 
or  State  funds,  might  attract  more  men  into 
the  teaching  profession. 


APRIL,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-ONE 


NEA  Provides  Material 
On  United  Nations 

To  supply  better  teaching  material 
for  the  classroom  on  the  United  Nations 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation has  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Education  Service.  Information 
about  how  to  secure  the  materials  may 
be  secured  by.  writing  to  United  Nations 
Education  Service,  1201  16th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Treasury  Sponsors 
Art  Project 

A  national  student  art  project — 
DRAW  THE  DREAM  YOU  SAVE  FOR 
—which  ends  April  23,  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society.  The  project  is  open 
to  every  4th  through  7th  grade  pupil 
attending  a  public,  private  or  parochial 
school  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  Hawaii. 

The  Primary  purpose  of  DRAW  THE 
DREAM  YOU  SAVE  FOR  is  to  stimu- 
late student  activity  in  the  Defense 
Bond  and  Stamp  Program.  It  also  en- 
courages the  pupil's  creative  interest 
and  gives  him  a  chance  to  depict  the 
worth-while  goals  his  family  can 
achieve  through  Defense  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  The  drawings  of  the  pupil's 
own  impressions  of  what  he'd  like  to 
have,  or  what  he'd  like  his  family  to 
save  for,  can  be  done  in  any  medium  he 
selects — pencil,  ink,  orayon  or  water 
color.  They  may  be  poster  or  cartoon 
style,  and  should  be  no  larger  than  12 
by  18  inches. 

There  is  no  entry  fee,  nor  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  participants  to 
purchase  Defense  Stamps  or  Bonds. 
Each  school  participating  is  invited  to 
send  up  to  five  representative  drawings 
to  its  State  Savings  Bonds  Office  not 
later  than  midnight  April  23.  Recogni- 
tion will  be  given  each  participating 
school  by  a  Certificate  of  Participation 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. No  drawings  will  be  returned.  All 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  will  have  re- 
production rights,  with  credit  going 
to  the  artist  and  his  school.  A  repre- 
sentative selection  of  the  best  drawings 
will  be  chosen  for  exhibit  in  the  White 
House  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Teachers  who  wish  further  informa- 
tion about  DRAW  THE  DREAM  YOU 
SAVE  FOR  should  write  Education 
Director,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division, 
Treasury  Department,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  immediately. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

MEMORANDUM  NO.   1,  MARCH,   1951 

This  brief  memorandum  is  the  first  in  a  series  dealing  with  the  responsibilities 
of  school  personnel  for  an  adequate  system  of  civil  defense  within  schools.  This 
memorandum  outlines  the  specific  steps  which  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  should  take  in  initiating  and  organizing  a  civil  defense  program.  From 
time  to  time,  as  State-wide  needs  become  apparent,  additional  suggestions  will  be 
prepared  and  publicized. 

A.  The  Immediate  Responsibilities  of  Superintendents: 

1.  Contact  your  local  director  of  civil  defense.  Work  with  him  in  determining 
definite  procedures  and  policies  for  your  administrative  unit,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  memorandum.  With  him  estab- 
lish signals  to  be  used  within  your  schools  to  warn  of  impending  raids  and 
alerts. 

2.  Discuss  with  your  principals  their  responsibilities  as  defined  in  Section  "B" 
of  this  memorandum.  Secure  from  each  principal,  and  keep  on  file  in  your 
office,  the  membership  of  the  Civil  Defense  School  Council  for  each  school. 

3.  Assist  principals  in  studying  their  plant  facilities  and  identifying  safety  and 
shelter  areas. 

B.  The  Immediate  Responsibilities  of  Principals : 

1.  Discuss  the  program  with  your  school  faculty  and  advise  the  group  on  the 
necessity  for  preparedness. 

2.  Organize  Civil  Defense  School  Council  to  assume  responsibility  for  insuring 
adequate  organization  for  civil  defense  within  the  school.  These  added  duties 
may  be  assigned  to  an  existing  school  committee,  i.e.,  health  or  safety.  If  no 
appropriate  committee  now  exists,  a  Civil  Defense  School  Council  should  be 
organized,  with  the  following  suggested  membership:  the  principal,  a  repre- 
sentative of  local  civil  defense,  a  representative  of  the  local  health  depart- 
ment, a  teacher,  a  student,  the  school  janitor,  and  a  representative  of  the 
parent-teacher  association. 

Inform  the  school  superintendent  of  the  membership  of  your  committee. 

3.  Work  with  your  Civil  Defense  School  Council  in  establishing  procedures  for : 
a.     Insuring  orderly  and  safe  fire  drills  within  the  school. 

1).  Making  use  of  air  raid  shelter  or  safety  areas  when  warning  signals  or 
notices  are  given ;  for  example : 

(1)  A  certain  signal  may  mean  evacuate  the  building. 

(2)  Another  signal  may  mean  seek  immediate  cover  away  from  windows, 
under  desks,  etc. 

(3)  Still  another  signal  may  mean  go  to  previously  designated  shelter 
areas  within  the  building. 

c.  Equipping  first  aid  stations  and  assigning  responsibility  for  administering 
first  aid.  Steps  should  be  made  to  have  in  every  school  at  least  one  trained 
person  in  first  aid  for  every  two  to  three  hundred  children. 

d.  Transporting  children  to  homes  after  air  raids  have  occurred.  This  neces- 
sitates an  accurate  directory  of  children. 

e.  Handling  seriously  injured  persons.  This  may  involve  medical  aid  coming 
to  the  schools  or  transporting  injured  children  to  previously  designated 
places. 

4.  Instruct  bus  drivers,  as  follows :  If  an  alert  warning  is  heard  after  the  buses 
have  left  the  schools  and  are  on  their  way  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  the 
bus  drivers  should  continue  on  their  routes,  dropping  the  pupils  at  their 
usual  places.  If  the  driver  learns  of  an  alert  while  he  is  enroute  to  the  school 
with  a  loaded  bus,  and  is  nearly  to  the  school,  he  should  take  the  children 
there  so  that  they  can  go  to  a  previously  designated  shelter,  unless  he  happens 
to  be  nearer  to  a  designated  public  shelter  capable  of  accommodating  the 
children  in  his  bus.  in  which  case  he  should  stop  and  put  them  in  the  nearby 
shelter.  If  he  is  some  distance  away  from  the  school  and  not  in  a  built-up 
area,  he  should  stop  and  take  the  children  into  the  nearest  house  until  the 
all-clear  has  been  sounded. 

5.  Work  with  teachers  in  determining  what  children  should  be  told  about  civil 
defense  and  preparedness,  and  how  they  shall  be  instructed. 

6.  'Plan  for  training  within  the  curriculum  in  First  Aid,  Home  Nursing,  and 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick. 
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C.     The  Immediate  Responsibilities  of  Teachers: 

1.  Be  careful  to  alleviate  fear  among  children.  One  of  the  greatest  things  to 
fear  is  hysteria.  Discuss  the  problems  frankly  and  honestly  with  children, 
having  respect  for  their  maturity  level. 

2.  Maintain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  normal  and  regular  school  situation. 

3.  Tell  children: 

a.  About  the  warning  signals  set  up  for  the  school  and  community. 

b.  To  follow  instructions  of  their   bus  drivers   and   all   others   who   have 
responsibility  for  their  security. 

c.  Where  first  aid  stations  are  located  in  their  "building. 

d.  To  remain  under  shelter,  whether  at  school,  home,  or  any  place,  in  case 
of  any  type  of  warning  until  release  from  warning  is  given. 

e.  To  move  away  from  windows  when  warnings  are  heard. 

f.  To  cover  their  head,  neck,  face,  hands,  legs  in  case  sudden  dazzling  light 


Edpress  News  Letter  Lists 
Straws  in  the  Wind 

Effective  protest:  When  a  12-year-old 
girl,  backed  up  by  165  schoolmates, 
wrote  the  Navy  that  it  didn't  need 
school  teacher  Perry  J.  Rockwell  as 
much  as  they  did,  the  Navy  gave  in. 
Rockwell,  a  Chicago  teacher,  has  been 
deferred  from  duty  until  semester's 
end  in  June.       *     *     * 

Change  of  scenery:  Five  South  Caro- 
lina high  schools  have  entered  into 
compact  to  exchange  teacher-visits. 


Intensify  instruction  in  First  Aid  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick.  The  following 
suggestions  are  pertinent : 

a.  First  aid  and  home  care  of  the  sick  should  be  taught  to  all  children  at 
all  grade  levels  in  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  their  needs  and  level 
of  understanding.  This  should  be  done  as  part  of  the  regular  instruction 
in  health  and  safety  done  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

b.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  intensify  the  work  that  is  already  being  done 
in  first  aid  and  home  care  of  the  sick  in  existing  courses.  Members  of 
the  faculty  who  are  most  likely  to  have  an  adequate  background  of  college 
courses  to  qualify  them  as  instructors  in  first  aid  and  home  care  of  the 
sick  are  home  economics  and  physical  education  teachers. 

c.  Schools  should  consider  the  possibility  of  offering  in  the  future  an  elective 
course  of  one  semester  at  the  senior  level  which  would  include  such  areas 
as  safety,  first  aid,  home  care  of  the  sick,  social  hygiene  and  community 
hygiene. 

d.  Civil  Defense  Bibliography : 

(1)  Medical  Effects  of  the  Atomic  Bomb    (color,   sound   film)    Part   I 
(Physics,  Physical  Destruction,  Casualty  Effects) 

Order  number  PMF  5058  (32  minutes) 
Part  III   (Medical  Service  in  Atomic  Disaster) 

Order  number  PMF   (28  minutes) 
Fee  :  shipping  cost  only 
Order  from  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  in  your  area, 
attention  of  the  surgeon. 

(2)  Health  Service  and  Special  Weapons  Defense 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. — 60c 

(3)  First  Aid  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick 

(See    local    Red    Cross    Chapter    or    write    Metropolitan    Life 
Insurance  Company,  New  York,  New  York.) 


BLS  Issues  Fact  Book 
On  Manpower 

Major  aspects  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power situation,  including  data  on 
potential  civilian  and  military  man- 
power resources  under  conditions  of 
national  emergency,  are  reviewed  in  a 
"Fact  Book  on  Manpower",  released 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  fact 
book  presents  a  series  of  tables,  charts, 
and  text  material  summarizing  basic 
information  on  the  United  States  work- 
ing population. 

Copies  of  the  "Fact  Book  on  Man- 
power" may  be  requested  directly  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Only  a  limited  supply  is  available 
for  free  distribution. 


NEA  Provides  Travel  Tours 

Twelve  travel  tours  for  the  1951 
summer  are  described  in  a  booklet 
recently  issued  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion   Association. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  that  the  NEA 
has  operated  travel  service.  Tours  this 
year  have  been  arranged  for  Alaska. 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Central  America,  Cuba,  Europe,  French 
Canada,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Pacific  North- 
west and  California,  the  Rockies.  Cali- 
fornia and  Southwest,  and  Western 
National  Parks. 

For  description  of  tours  including 
costs,  write  Division  of  Travel  Service. 
National  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6.  D.  C. 


A  plea  for  change:  A  conference  of 
35  educators  and  social  workers  told 
U.  S.  Government  officials  that  Federal- 
aid  money  for  day  care  centers  for 
children  of  war-working  mothers  should 
be  channelled  through  Federal  and 
State  educational  agencies.  During 
World  War  II,  it  went  directly  to 
communities. 

Carnival  of  trains:  The  children  of 
Hyattsville  Elementary  School  in  Mary- 
land staged  their  third  annual  Electric 
Train  Derby.  Four  classifications  were 
in  the  running:  streamliners,  freight 
engines,  passenger  engines  and  miscel- 
laneous types.  Local  dealers  gave 
awards  to  winners. 

*  *     * 

Speed-up:  The  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin announced  it  will  offer  a  stepped-up 
study  program  for  students  about  to  be 
drafted.  Certain  courses  will  be  de- 
ferred and  others  will  be  packed  into 
one  term  instead  of  two. 

*  *     * 

Deadline:  Veterans  taking  correspon- 
dence courses  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  will 
not  be  permitted  to  switch  to  classroom 
courses  after  the  July  25,  1951  cut-off 
date  for  training. 

Note  to  teachers:  Please  pass  this 
word  on  to  school  children :  The  United 
States  Government  asks  children  to 
empty  their  penny  banks  and  put  the 
pennies  in  circulation.  The  Government 
can't  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
coppers  (copper  shortage)  and  appeals 
to  all  penny  hoarders :  "Turn  them  in 
for   silver   pieces !" 

*  *     * 

Fibres  of  character:  Here  is  a  note 
for  those  who  are  losing  faith  in  the 
coming  generation :  Students  of  Mount 
Vernon  High  School  in  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia,  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  make  up  the  $2,000  that  was  stolen 
from  the  school  safe  last  Hallowe'en. 
Already  they  have  raised  about  $1,000. 
They  plan  to  have  the  rest  before  the 
middle  of  next  month. 
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HIGHSMITH  SENDS  RELEASE 

ON  DRAFT  RULING 


Copy  of  an  Associated  Press  release 
from  Selective  Service  Director  Lewis 
B.  Hershey  relating  to  30-day  post- 
ponement arrangements  with  reference 
to  the  drafting  of  college  and  high 
school  students  was  forwarded  to 
county  and  city  superintendents  recent- 
ly by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director, 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dr.  Highsmith  suggested  that  a  copy 
of  the  release  be  sent  to  all  high  school 
principals  for  announcement  to  all  boys 
of  draft  age. 

The  release  follows : 

"Selective  Service  laid  down  its 
formal  rules  today  under  which  thou- 
sands of  college  and  high  school  stu- 
dents will  have  a  chance  to  enlist  in 
the  service  of  their  choice  even  after 
their  school  term  ends  next  summer. 

"A  30-day  postponement  of  induction 
is  provided  for  these  students. 

"Under  law.  inductions  of  students 
called  up  while  they  are  in  school  are 
postponed  automatically  until, the  end 
of  the  school  year.  But  at  that  time 
they  would  be  called  immediately. 

"The  new  policy  provides  that  a  stu- 
dent, even  if  he  has  been  ordered  for 
induction  will  be  allowed  to  apply  for 
the  30-day  holdup  of  his  induction 
notice,  stating  his  purpose  to  enlist. 
The  postponement  would  begin  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

"Then,  at  the  end  of  the  30  days  his 
draft  board  would  make  a  check.  If 
the  student  had  enlisted,  his  case 
would  be  closed.  If  he  hadn't,  he  would 
be  drafted. 

"Selective  Service  officials  said  they 
feel  the  new  policy  will  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  devote  his  entire  final  month  to 
his  studies,  instead  of  spending  time 
scouting  around  recruiting  stations. 
Many  students  have  been  trying  to 
enlist  in  the  Air  Force  or  Navy,  rather 
than  wait  to  be  drafted  for  service  in 
the  infantry. 

"Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  issued  the  instructions  relating 
to  the  30-day  postponement  arrange- 
ment in  telegrams  to  all  State  Direc- 
tors of  Selective  Service." 


Only  Literate  Read 

A  survey  by  "Editor  and  Publisher" 
for  1950  shows  that  55,829,072  news- 
papers were  sold  daily  last  year  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  is  a 
record.  Advertising  lineage  last  year 
also  reached  an  all-time  high.  Only  the 
literate  are  interested  in  the  news  of 
the  world.  Only  people  who  read  con- 
tribute to  prosperity  resulting  from 
widespread  information  obtained  from 
advertising  columns. 


Schools  Invest  $2  Million 
in  Audio- Visual  Aids 

North  Carolina  public  schools  now 
have  more  than  two  million  dollars 
invested  in  audio-visual  aids,  it  was 
reported  recently  by  Sam  C.  Lattimore, 
Chairman  of  the  N.  C.  Communication 
Study  Commission. 

This  Commission  was  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1949  to  survey, 
study  and  appraise  the  need  for  an 
over-all  plan  for  the  use  of  all  methods 
of  education  communication  in  North 
Carolina.  It  was  directed  to  make  its 
report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

According  to  Chairman  Lattimore  65 
per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  public 
school  investment  was  provided  by  local 
parent-teacher  associations  and  other 
such  groups,  private  donations  and 
school  functions.  Only  24  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  such  aids,  he  reported,  came 
from  local  funds.  The  remaining  11  per 
cent  came  from  federal  programs  and 
government  surpluses. 

The  Commission  is  proposing  a 
$593,400  annual  program  which  would 
be  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 


Dr.  Hurlburt  Describes 
Guidance-Curriculum  Study 

The  Guidance-Curriculum  Study 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Survey  of 
Public  Education  was  described  in  a 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion recently  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Hurlburt. 
Director. 

This  study,  which  is  being  carried  on 
in  Beaufort,  Iredell  and  Swain  Coun- 
ties, has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  to 
determine  the  types  of  guidance  serv- 
ices needed  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  number  of  personnel  needed  in  order 
to  provide  these  services;  and  (2)  to 
determine  in  what  ways  our  present 
curricular  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  youth,  the  latter  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  curriculum  areas  which  should 
be  strengthened. 

Various  tests  have  been  used  in  this 
study — mental  maturity,  achievement, 
educational  development,  reading,  as 
well  as  check  lists.  In  addition  each 
school  will  make  a  self-evaluation, 
using  the  evaluative  criteria  developed 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Second- 
ary Schools  and  Colleges. 


Dr.  Carmichael  Looks 
at  Higher  Education 

There  were  "Five  major  events"  in 
V.  8.  higher  education  in  the  past  100 
years,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Car- 
michael of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching: 

(1)  Growth  of  land-grant  colleges, 
"through  which  the  U.  S.  announced 
that  higher  education  is  not  alone  for 
the  well-to-do  but  also  for  the  farmer 
and  industrial  worker".  (2)  Trend 
toward  a  flexible  curriculum,  through 
the  elective  system,  "which  attracted 
large  numbers  of  students  to  college 
and  introduced  a  profession  of  courses". 

(3)  Expansion  of  university  research. 

(4)  Spread  of  general  education  and 

(5)  Change-over  of  the  junior  college 
into  the  community  college.  During  the 
next  50  years,  community  college  ex- 
pansion will  exceed  that  of  any  other 
phase  of  higher  education,  Dr.  Carmi- 
chael predicted. 


Roving  Forum  Not  Approved 
By  Ohio  Superintendent 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  Hissong 
of  Ohio  has  notified  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers  of  each  state  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  Ohio 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  "so-called 
Trans-American  Roving  Summer  Forum 
of  Representative  High  School  Boys." 

This  communication  was  issued  by 
Superintendent  Hissong  in  denial  of  a 
claim  set  forth  in  a  mimeograph  sheet 
evidently  circulated  among  the  schools 
of  the  country  outlining  the  advantages 
of  a  tour  under  the  direction  of  James 
L.  Doran  of  Pataskala  1,  Ohio,  in  which 
the  claim  is  made  that  "The  tour  is 
planned  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  schools  of  each 
and  every  state,  practically  all  of  whom 
have  written  only  words  of  praise  for 
the  project." 

"I  want  to  assure  you",  Superinten- 
dent Hissong  said,  "that  the  State  De- 
partment of  Ohio  has  had  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  this  activity  being 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Doran.  It  was  not 
planned  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Ohio.  I  want  to  assure  you  fur- 
ther that  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Ohio  has  never 
written  any  'words  of  praise  for  the 
project.'  " 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
of  North  Carolina  also  disclaims  any 
knowledge  of  this  project,  nor  has  he 
given  any  approval  or  endorsement  to 
it. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Department  Reprints 
"Language  Arts" 


A  second  edition  of  "Language  Arts 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Years  1-12"  has  been  printed,  it 
is  announced  by  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director 
of  Publications  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  price 
of  the  new  edition  will  remain  at  50 
cents  a  copy,  Mr.  Jobe  stated. 


United  Nations  Publishes 
Guide  Book 

Publication  of  the  second  edition  of 
Everyman's  United  Nations  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  the  United  Nations 
Department  of  Public  Information. 

Everyman's  United  Nations  has  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  need  for  a  com- 
pact ready-reference  guide  to  the  struc- 
ture, functions  and  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  specialized 
agencies.  First  issued  in  1948,  the  book 
in  its  present  edition  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged  to  record  much  of  the 
work  accomplished  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  original  volume. 

This  (reference  guide — 313  pages  long 
and  presented  in  a  format  of  convenient 
size — is  made  up  of  three  parts  plus 
appendices.  The  first  part  contains  im- 
portant material  on  the  structure  of 
the  United  Nations  and  describes, 
among  other  matters,  the  composition, 
functions  and  powers,  voting  proced- 
ures, and  sessions  of  each  of  the  major 


The  second  part  summarizes  in  suc- 
cinct form  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  history  of  all  the  most 
important  questions  to  come  before  the 
Organization'  since  1946. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  functions,  origin,  organ- 
ization and  activities  of  each  of  the 
specialized  agencies  from  its  establish- 
ment to  the  end  of  1949. 

The  appendices  include  lists  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  and  a  roster  of  the 
United  Nations  (as  of  January  1950) 
setting  forth  the  capital,  area,  popula- 
tion and  date  of  admission  to  the  UN 
of  every  member  state.  In  addition,  the 
appendices  contain  a  selected  biblio- 
graphy and  a  list  of  United  Nations 
Information  Centers  throughout  the 
world. 

Everyman's  United  Nations  is  priced 
at  $1.25.  It  is  obtainable  from  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960,  Broad- 
way, New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


dr.  Mcdonald  says  manpower 
goal  can  be  reached  without  18- 
year-olds,  veterans,  or  fathers 

"It  is  more  than  ever  clear  to  us  that  " 

neither  18-year-olds,  veterans,  nor 
fathers  will  be  necessary  to  reach  the 
Department  of  Defense  goal  of  3.4 
million  men  in  the  armed  forces",  said 
Dr.  Ralph  McDonald  of  the  National 
Education  Association  recently  follow- 
ing a  two-hours  conference  with 
General  Lewis  Hershey. 

Dr.  McDonald  had  testified  that  the 
draft  of  men  in  the  19-26  age  bracket 
would  meet  the  need  described  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"Mrs.  Rosenberg,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  said 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
545,000  18-year-olds  to  reach  the  de- 
sired military  strength",  said  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald. "These  545,000  men  can  easily 
be  obtained  from  three  groups  that  it 
apparently  had  not  been  the  intention 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  call  up: 
(1)  at  least  250,000  single,  able-bodied 
men  19-26  years  of  age  who  are  now 
classified  as  4-F's ;  (2)  at  least  200,000 
college  students  19-26  years  of  age  who 
will  graduate  or  leave  college  by  June 
of  this  year;  (3)  290,000  non-veterans 
19-26  years  old  with  dependents  other 
than  children.  These  groups  total 
740,000  that  the  Defense  Department 
apparently  overlooked  in  their  decision 
to  ask  for  the  draft  of  18-year-olds. 
There  are  still  others  who  could  be 
called  without  touching  18-year-olds, 
veterans  or  fathers. 


Scholastic  Magazines 

To  Conduct  European  Tours 

A  7-week  tour  to  Europe — England. 
Sweden,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Italy,  France,  Norway, 
and  Austria — will  be  conducted  this 
summer  by  Scholastic  Magazines.  Sail- 
ing dates  are  June  1,  June  28  and  July 
7.  The  entire  cost  of  the  tour — 51  days 
— is  $998.  Further  information  may  be 
procured  from  United  States  Travel 
Agency,  Inc.,  807  15th  Street.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.   C. 


"Now  classified  as  4-F's",  said  Dr. 
McDonald,  "are  almost  a  million  single 
non-veterans  19-26  years  old.  The  De- 
fense Department  itself  has  admitted 
since  the  testimony  offered  before  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Sub-committee 
that  150.000  of  these  men  can  be  used. 
It  is  our  belief  that  400,000  can  meet 
the  demands  of  service  if  the  Depart- 
ment wishes  to  call  them  up.  Certainly 
250,000  of  them  are  available  immedi- 
ately. 

"At  the  previous  hearings  Mrs.  Rosen- 
berg presented  figures  to  show  that 
570.000  college  students  were  draft 
exempt.  Under  the  present  Selective 
Service  law  or  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion- now  being  considered  the  number 
of  deferred  college  students  19-26  years 
of  age  will  be  far  less. 

"We  see  no  reason  why  a  non-vet- 
eran 19-26  years  old  who  has  no  child- 
ren should  be  exempt  from  the  draft 
solely  because  he  is  married," 


McGrath  Makes 
New  Appointments 

Earl  J.  McGrath,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  in 
implementing  the  recent  reorganization 
of  the  Oflice  of  Education,  recently 
announced  the  following  personnel 
assignments : 

Wayne  O.  Reed,  President,  Nebraska 
State  Teachers  College,  Peru,  Nebras- 
ka, to  be  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  charge  of  the  newly- 
created  Division  of  State  and  Local 
School  Systems. 

Raymond  W.  Gregory,  to  continue  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education  in  charge  of  the  strengthened 
Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

John  Dale  Russell,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education,  to 
be  Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  reorganized  Division  of  Higher 
Education. 

James  C.  O'Brien  to  be  Assistant 
Commissioner  with  special  responsibil- 
ity for  defense-related  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  with  continu- 
ing direction  of  the  National  Scientific 
Register  Project. 

In  announcing  these  appointments, 
Commissioner  McGrath  again  empha- 
sized the  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation reorganization — "to  provide  more 
effective  means  for  identifying  and 
meeting  the  basic  problems  of  educa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  American 
tradition  of  state  and  local  control  of 
education,  and  to  make  a  direct  attack 
on  these  problems  in  cooperation  with 
the  schools,  colleges,  and  educational 
organizations  of  the  Nation," 
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TREASURY  DESIGNATES  MAY  1 

AS  SPECIAL  DEFENSE  STAMP  DAY 


The  U.  S.  Treasury  is  asking  schools 
everywhere  to  designate  May  1  as  a 
special  Defense  Stamp  Day,  in  observ- 
ance of  the  10th  birthday  of  Series  E 
Bonds. 

Series  E  Bonds,  the  kind  school  child- 
ren get  with  their  completed  Stamp 
Albums,  first  went  on  sale  May  1,  1941. 
On  that  memorable  day  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  sold  the  first  Series  E  Bond 
to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Defense  Stamps  went  on  sale  at  the 
same  time. 

Over  the  past  10  years  Series  E  and 
also  F  and  G  Bonds  have  enjoyed  a 
most  impressive  and  successful  career, 
Treasury  records  show.  Everybody 
bought  War  Bonds  as  they  were  termed 
during  the  war  years.  The  sale  of 
Stamps  did  not  stop  with  the  war.  They 
remained  in  thousands  of  classrooms 
all  over  the  nation,  playing  a  big  role 
in  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  be  thrifty. 

Due  to  the  grave  international  situa- 
tion patriotism  is  again  playing  a  part 
in  the  Defense  Stamp  and  Bond  pro- 
gram. Stamp  sales  are  going  up.  This 
is   good   proof,    Treasury   officials   say, 


that  school  children  and  their  teachers 
are  already  on  the  alert  to  the  national 
emergency.  It  is  good  evidence  that  new 
School  Savings  Programs  and  more 
weekly  Stamp  Days  are  being  organ- 
ized. 

Hence  the  Treasury  is  asking  schools 
to  make  May  1  this  year  a  nationwide 
Stamp  Day — to  celebrate  10  successful 
years  of  Bonds  and  Stamps  and  School 
Savings — to  make  another  high  peak 
in  this  year's  performance — to  set  high 
goals  for  the  future.  Best  of  all,  May  1 
Stamp  Day  will  give  young  America 
a  chance  to  get  in  on  a  significant 
defense  activity,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  their  own  tidy  nest-eggs  of 
personal  security. 

The  Treasury  has  chosen  as  the 
slogan  for  this  celebration  for  everyone 
—young  or  old— DEFENSE  IS  EVERY- 
BODY'S  JOB  — BUY  DEFENSE 
BONDS   NOW. 

For  further  information  on  Stamp 
Day,  School  Savings  or  Defense  Bonds 
contact  your  North  Carolina  Savings 
Bonds  Office,  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, or  write  Education  Director,  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  Division,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


University  of  Pennsylvania 
Will  Hold  Family  Workshop 

The  Committee  on  Family  Financial 
Security  Education  is  inviting  educa- 
tors to  participate  in  the  second  gradu- 
ate workshop  on  family  financial  securi- 
ty to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  June  27  to  August  10. 
1951.  Superintendents  of  public  school 
systems  and  heads  of  teacher-education 
institutions  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  asked  to  nominate 
qualified  teachers  and  staff  members 
for  scholarships. 

The  workshop  will  be  open  to  40 
participants.  Tuition  scholarships  and 
travel  allowances  will  be  granted  to  the 
40  successful  candidates  who  will  be 
chosen  according  to  geographical  distri- 
bution and  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  curricular  and  professional 
interests. 

The  School  of  Education  and  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce will  cooperate  in  offering  the 
workshop  course,  thus  making  available 
top-ranking  financial  teachers  as  well 
as  professors  who  can  give  competent 
guidance  necessary  for  planning  teach- 
ing units. 


Health  Education  Workshop 
To  be  Held  July  11-19 

The  1951  Health  Education  Workshop 
will  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  July  11-19. 

This  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
School  Health  Coordinating  Service, 
joint  agency  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  It  is  intended  for 
teachers,  principals,  nurses,  supervisors, 
visiting  teachers  and  other  leaders.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
leaders  in  health  and  education. 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  of  the 
School  Health  Coordinating  Service, 
will  have  charge  of  the  workshop.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  O.  K.  Cornwell 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Athletics  of  the  University, 
Etta  Mae  West  of  the  University's 
School  of  Public  Health,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Moore  Davis  of  the  Charlotte  City 
Schools,  Mary  Brice  Deaver  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  R.  M. 
Fink  and  Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore  of 
the  School  Health  Coordinating  Service. 
Applications  to  the  workshop  should 
be  made  through  local  school  superin- 
tendents. 


Public  School  Employees 
Exempt  from  Wage  Freeze 

On  January  31,  General  Regulation 
No.  4  removed  public  school  employees 
from  the  freeze. 

Said  the  Wage  Board :  "Increases  in 
the  wages,  salaries,  and  other  compen- 
sation of  state,  county  and  other  non- 
federal governmental  employees,  whose 
wages,  salaries  and  other  compensa- 
tions are  fixed  by  statute,  ordinance, 
or  regulation  of  duly  constituted  au- 
thorities of  such  governmental  bodies, 
may  be  made  without  the  prior  authori- 
zation of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board." 

Local  salary  arrangements  must  con- 
form, however,  to  the  national  wage 
stabilization  policy. 

As  in  World  War  II,  employees  of 
private  educational  institutions  still 
iremain  under  wage  controls.  During 
the  years  1942-45  private  school  salary 
increases  had  to  be  approved  by  Region- 
al War  Labor  Boards.  Increases  within 
schedule  and  promotional  raises  did 
not  need  Board  approval.  Appeals  for 
teacher  increases  by  non-public  institu- 
tions were  generally  given  lenient 
treatment  due  to  the  low  salary  sched- 
ules that  then  prevailed.  —  Edpress 
News  Letter. 


Lunch  Rooms  Serve 
55  Milllion  Meals 

A  total  of  55  million  meals  will  be 
served  in  schools  operated  this  year 
under  the  State's  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, it  is  estimated  by  Mrs.  Annie 
W.   Maley,   State  Supervisor. 

This  program  is  estimated  by  Mrs. 
Maley  to  cost  approximately  twelve 
million  dollars,  orre-fourth  of  the 
amount  furnished  from  Federal  funds 
and  three-fourths  from  receipts  of  the 
sale  of  meals  and  local  contributions. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  government 
will  contribute  around  three  million 
dollars  in  commodities  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Meals  served  during  recent  years 
under  this  program  have  increased  from 
36  million  in  1947-48,  to  44  million  in 
1948-49,  to  48  million  in  1949-50,  and 
this  year  to  55  million.  According  to 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
"The  development  of  this  program  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  amazing  records 
to  progress  and  efficient  operation  that 
I  know  anything  about.  The  effects  of 
this  program  in  terms  of  nutritional 
improvement  as  well  as  academic  pro- 
gress would  be  almost  impossible  to 
evaluate." 
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Mrs.  Maley  Cites  Ruling  on 
Use  of  Lunchroom  Funds 

Attention  is  called  to  a  ruling  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  lunchroom  funds  by 
Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Lunchroom 
Supervisor,  in  a  recent  newsletter. 

"From  time  to  time",  Mrs.  Maley 
writes,  "we  find  teachers  and  other 
school  employees  carried  on  the  lunch- 
room payroll.  This  results  in  embar- 
rassment to  those  concerned  when  re- 
quired to  replace  such  funds." 

The  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  cited  by  Mrs.  Maley  reads 
as  follows: 

"That  the  payment  from  lunchroom 
funds  for  free  lunches  for  teachers, 
principals,  and  similar  personnel,  or 
payment  in  cash  to  such  persons  for 
services  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  lunchroom,  be  prohibited." 

"This  ruling  has  been  interpreted 
to  us",  Mrs.  Maley  further  states,  "as 
covering  all  personnel  as  follows:  The 
regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  designed  to  eliminate  maids, 
janitors,  and  bus  drivers  .  .  .  action 
was  taken  to  prevent  double  salaries 
being  drawn  by  any  employee  of  the 
public  schools.  The  above  interpreta- 
tion is  to  clarify  the  phrase  'and  similar 
personnel.' " 


Do  You  Become  Impatient? 

Some  teachers  become  upset  when 
the  class  does  not  come  to  order  im- 
mediately as  the  bell  rings.  They  worry 
at  the  "delay"  of  a  few  minutes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  when  stu- 
dent talks  to  students,  and  the  deep 
interests  of  the  pupils  come  to  the 
surface.  Such  a  teacher,  believing  her 
comments  more  important,  seeks  to  end 
promptly  this  give-and-take  between 
pupils. 

But  one  authority  on  teaching  says: 
"The  impact  of  personalities  upon  each 
other  at  the  beginning  of  class  is  fre- 
quently worth  more  than  the  abstrac- 
tions which  would  be  imparted  by  a 
teacher's  spoken  word.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  worry  at  the  loss  of  2  or  3  minutes 
at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  study  the  individuals,  guage 
their  mental  set  for  the  day.  Out  of 
the  mumble  of  conversations  I  try  to 
catch  some  phrase,  some  comment  from 
the  children,  some  topic  of  their  inter- 
est, which  will  serve  as  a  springboard 
for  beginning  the  lesson". 

A  happy,  contented,  well-adjusted 
child  should  be  the  objective  of  every 
school  on  every  level. — NEA  News. 


G.  I.  WRITES  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS 

N.  C.  State  College 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
DEAR  FELLOW  STUDENT: 

The  days  and  months  ahead  are  critical  and  trying  ones  for  you  I  know.  The 
present  crisis  has  placed  you  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.  None  of  us 
know  what  course  will  be  taken  in  world  events  during  the  following  months.  We 
must  weigh  the  situation  carefully  and  make  our  decisions  wisely.  The  present 
mobilization  plans  are  not  too  clear  to  us.  We  never  know  today  what  the  direc- 
tives will  have  in  store  for  us  tomorrow. 

I  was  in  the  same  state  of  turmoil  in  1943  as  you  find  yourself  today.  I  finished 
high  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  All  through  my  high  school  years  I  had 
planned  to  attend  an  engineering  college.  I  had  prepared  myself  along  these  lines 
and  was  even  planning  to  enter  college  the  following  year,  but  I,  like  yourself, 
was  unsure  as  to  my  position  in  the  mobilization  plans.  I  finally  decided  to  work 
until  I  entered  the  service  because  I  believe  that  I  would  not  be  permitted  to 
finish  a  full  school  year.  It  happened  that  I  would  have  been  able  to  finish  one  and 
a  half  years  in  college.  I  know  now  that  I  made  a  decision  that  was  unwise.  I  am 
finishing  the  work  this  year  on  my  B.S.  in  engineering  at  the  age  of  25.  Had  I 
chosen  wisely  I  would  have  finished  over  one  yean-  ago.  I  am  not  citing  my  own 
case  for  the  purpose  of  "railroading"  you  into  a  college  or  university.  The  purpose 
of  explaining  my  case  to  you  is  to  make  you  think  the  situation  over  and  make 
your  own  decision.  You  must  decide  regardless  of  your  background  whether  you 
can  serve  your  country  better  by  continuing  your  education  or  by  service  in  the 
armed  forces. 

The  present  mobilization  plans  state  that  a  man  enrolled  in  college,  if  called 
by  his  draft  board,  may  be  permitted  to  finish  the  school  year  and  have  a  30  day 
period  after  the  school  year  is  ended  in  which  to  volunteer  for  the  branch  of  service 
that  he  chooses. 

Our  country  is  just  as  much  in  need  of  technical  personnel  as  it  is  for  the 
military.  Now,  at  this  crucial  time,  we  find  that  we  are  thirty-three  and  one  third 
per  cent  short  on  engineers  for  operating  the  Nation.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
duplicated  in  many  respects  with  regard  to  other  scientific  fields  and  other  profes- 
sions, including  medicine,  dentistry,  etc.  In  other  words  there  is  not  an  over-supply 
of  trained  leadership  for  our  nation. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  you  again  to  think  with  planning  before  you  decide  the 
course  you  should  take.  The  more  education  you  have  the  more  service  you  can 
render  your  country  and  yourself.  Also  if  you  should  decide  to  further  your  educa- 
tion then  have  to  go  to  the  service,  when  you  have  returned  to  normal  life  again 
you  will  be  eternally  grateful  that  you  got  every  single  week  of  work  ahead  of  you 
that  you  could  get. 

Sincerely  yours, 
James  K.  Plemmons 


Roger  Babson  Says 

"I  advise  young  men  between  18  and 
20  to  quit  listening  to  radio  commenta- 
tors who  know  no  more  as  to  the  future 
than  you  readers  do.  Go  on  about  your 
plans  for  schooling  or  work  the  same 
as  if  no  war  is  now  probable.  Then  if 
you  are  called,  it  will  be  okay ;  while 
the  chances  are  50-50  that  you  won't  be 
called.  When  you  go  to  work,  get  a 
job  with  some  industry  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  war  program — don't  be  con- 
tent to  jerk  sodas  or  drive  a  truck. 

"The  next  few  years  offer  a  great 
opportunity  for  young  men  to  become 
expert  in  some  one  line  of  work.  Too 
many  young  people  have  been  getting 
jobs  without  any  carefully  planned 
aims.  The  new  defense  efforts  enable 
a  young  man  to  take  tests  and  ascer- 


tain for  what  he  is  best  fitted  and  how 
to  train  therefor.  If  you  live  in  a  small 
town  where  there  are  no  industries, 
have  your  mother  teach  you  to  cook. 
This  is  becoming  a  real  profession. 
Drafted  young  men  who  can  qualify  as 
trained  cooks  are  always  given  good 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

"The  trouble  with  parents  and  youths 
today  is  that  they  visualize  the  next 
war — if  it  comes — will  be  like  the  last 
war.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  We  can- 
not lick  Russia  by  numbers.  Korea 
proved  this.  It  was  our  intelligence 
forces  that  let  us  down.  We  can  win  by 
brains.  If  World  War  III  comes,  it  will 
be  a  conflict  of  superior  intelligence. 
Hence,  let  our  youth  prepare  to  use 
their  brains." — Guidance  Briefs,  N.  C. 
State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction. 


APRIL,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-ONE 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  LACK  OUR  NO.  1 

HEADACHE,  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


America's  No.  1  school  headache  is 
its  lack  of  adequate  schoolhouses,  a 
committee  of  citizens  from  29  national 
organizations  emphasized  in  a  special 
repoirt  entitled  "Citizens  Look  At  Our 
Schoolhouses"  recently  released  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

The  report,  presenting  information 
on  what  has  happened  to  our  schools 
during  the  past  25  years,  and  reviewing 
current  and  anticipated  schoolhousing 
problems,  was  made  public  by  Earl 
James  McGrath,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"Coming  from  laymen  on  the  Citizens 
Federal  Committee  on  Education,  an 
advisory  group  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, this  progress  report  offers  factual 
evidence  of  the  Nation's  critical  need 
for  schoolhouse  construction",  Commis- 
sioner McGrath  stated.  "Facts  contain- 
ed, in  the.  report  should  impress  citizens 
with  many  of  the  problems  school  ad- 
ministrators face  at  this  time  in  help- 
ing meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  child- 
ren. The  report  also  focuses  upon 
schoolhousing  needs  of  the  next  decade 
which  our  country's  growing  population 
will  dictate." 

The  report  tells  briefly  "what  happen- 
ed to  our  schools  during  the  past  quart- 
er of  a;  century",  and  reveals  that  "we 
will,  need  at  least  50  per  cent  more 
classrooms  over  the  next  10  years  than 
we  now  have"  to  take  care  of  the  rapid- 
ly-increasing school  population.  "By 
1959-60",  the  report  says,  "270,000  new 
classrooms  will  be  needed  for  increased 
enrollments  in  grades  1-12,  150,000  for 
necessary  replacements,  60.000  for  re- 
organized school  districts,  and  40,000 
for  kindergartens  and  grades  13  and 
14." 

The  total  cost  of  this  number  of 
needed  classrooms,  according  to  the 
report  will  be  $14,040,000,000,  an  ex- 
penditure which  is  termed  "an  invest- 
ment in  America. " 

"One  out  of  live  schoolhouses  now  in 
use  throughout  the  country  should  be 
abandoned  or-  extensively  remodeled", 
the.  report  points  out.  Many  of  these 
"are.  admittedly  flretraps."  A  large 
number  lack  normal  sanitary  conveni- 
ences, with  no  inside  toilets  or  decent 
washrooms..  Many  others,  some  dating 
back  to  the  Civil  War,  "are  not  adapted 
to  modern  education  demands  or  ad- 
ministrative efficiency."  Poor  location 
of  still  other  schools,  because  of  shift- 
ing population  trends,  results  in  high 
pupil  transportation  costs  and  other 
administrative  problems,  the  report 
reveals. 


For  the  guidance  of  citizens  inter- 
ested in  better  schools  and  improved 
education  for  the  Nation's  children,  the 
report  suggests  what  a  modern  school 
should  be  like.  It  discusses  the  planning 
and  locating  of  a  school,  and  "the 
problem  of  financing." 

Copies  of  the  report,  "Citizens  Look 
At  Our  Schoolhouses",  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  Single  copies  are  15 
cents  each.  A  discount  of  25  per  cent 
is  allowed  on  orders  for  100  copies 
or  more. 

North  Carolina  School 
Children  Give  $2,144.51 
On  U.  N.  Fountain 

A  total  of  $2,144.51  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations  as  North  Caro- 
lina school  children's  part  toward  the 
erection  of  a  Central  Fountain  at  U.  N. 
Headquarters  in  New  York.  The  State's 
quota  was  $2,000.00. 

The  collection  of  funds  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  W.  Kerr  Scott.  "I  am  glad  that 
North  Carolina  not  only  raised,  but 
exceeded  her  quota",  Mrs.  Scott  stated. 
"The  school  children  of  North  Carolina 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  parti- 
cipation in  this  worthwhile  project." 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction stated,  "The  children  of  North 
Carolina  can  feel  that  they  have  an 
investment  in  a  Fountain  which  be- 
comes a  symbol  of  international  peace, 
and  which  will  become  a  permanent 
expression  of  hope  for  peace  from  the 
children  of  America." 

Fayetteville  Holds  Career  Day 

Fayetteville  High  School  held  a 
Career  Day  program  on  March  16.  The 
program  was  sponsored  by  the  Fayette- 
ville Kiwanis  Club  and  the  school's 
Vocational  Department. 

Features  of  the  program  were  the 
many  speakers  representing  various  oc- 
cupations. At  the  early  assembly  recog- 
nition was  extended  to  the  superinten- 
dent, principal  and  various  other  edu- 
cational leaders.  The  main  address  at 
this  assembly  was  given  by  J.  Warren 
Smith,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Following  this  assembly  program  the 
group  divided  into  smaller  groups  an 
classrooms  where  talks  were  given  con- 
cerning approximately  fifty  occupations. 


Committee  to  Study  School 
Administration 

A  State  Advisory  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  institutions 
and  organizations  has  been  appointed 
by  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
to  cooperate  with  George  Peahody  Col- 
lege and  Teachers  College  in  a  study 
of  school  administration.  The  study  is 
a  National  project  sponsored  by  the 
Kellogg  Foundation. 

Appointed  to  the  State  Committee 
are  the  following: 

Dr.  W.  E.  Rosenstengel,  Professor  of 
Education,  U.  N.  O,  Chapel  Hill,  Chair- 
man; J.  M.  Hough,  Superintendent  of 
Leaksville  Public  Schools,  Vice-Chair- 
man;  A.  B.  Combs,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary;  Dr. 
E.  D.  Bolmeier,  Professor  of  Education, 
Duke  University;  Marie  Haigwood, 
Supervisor  of  the  Shelby  Public 
Schools ;  D.  N.  Hix,  Superintendent  of 
Granville  County  Schools,  Oxford;  Dr. 
Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Dean,  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  Greenville;  C.  B. 
Martin,  Principal  Robersonville  High 
School;  Charles  W.  McCrary,  Member 
of  the  State  School  Board  Association, 
Asheboro ;  Dr.  Herber  Wey,  Principal 
of  the  Appalachian  High  School,  Boone ; 
J.  A.  Woodward,  Principal  of  the  Gray 
High  School,  Winston-Salem;  J.  E. 
Miller,  Administrative  Assistant,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Department  Issues  Booklet 
On  Vocational  Education 

A  twelve-page  booklet  "Vocational 
Education  in  North  Carolina"  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

This  booklet  describes  the  present 
program  of  vocational  education,  show- 
ing by  maps  of  the  State  and  by  de- 
scriptive and  statistical  material  where 
the  program  now  operates  in  its  several 
phases  and  where  there  is  need  for 
expanding  the  program. 

The  booklet  shows  that  there  are 
now  527  high  schools  that  offer  agri- 
cultural education,  437  vocational  home 
economics,  101  trade  and  industrial 
courses,  and  44  distributive  education. 
There  are  a  total  of  965  public  high 
schools.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  booklet, 
the  job  is  far  from  complete. 

Enrollment  in  these  courses  during 
1949-50  were  as  follows :  agriculture, 
21.854 ;  home  economics,  32,203  ;  trades 
and  industries,  2,405;  and  distributive 
part-time  4,216;  evening,  1,843.  Total 
enrollment  in  high  schools  was  181,941 
—rural  119.786,  city  62,155. 
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YEARLY  COST  OF  EDUCATION  IS  $126.95 

State  Ranks  40th 
In  this  Respect 


The  average  annual  cost  of  educating 
a  school  child  in  1948-49  was  $126.95 
according  to  latest  figures  released  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  This  is 
based  on  the  number  of  pupils  iu 
average  daily  attendance. 

National  average  for  that  year  was 
$197.65.  North  Carolina  ranked  40th 
in  this  respect  among  the  48  states. 
The  range  in  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose was  from  a  high  of  $284.85  in 
New  York  to  $76.98  in  Mississippi. 

Pupil  costs  in  other  South  Atlantic 
States  were  as  follows :  Delaware 
$222.63;  Maryland  $204.22;  Virginia 
$134.16;  West  Virginia  $145.99;  South 
Carolina  $114.59  ;  Georgia  $106.84 ;  and 
Florida  $173.87. 

Four  East  South  Central  States  ex- 
pended an  average  per  pupil  of  the 
following:  Kentucky  $116.14;  Tennes- 
see $116.42  ;  Alabama  $107.04 ;  and  Mis- 
sissippi $76.98. 

Science  Talent  Search 
Winners  Announced 

Forty  winners,  nine  girls  and  thirty- 
one  boys,  in  the  10th  Annual  Science 
Talent  Search  have  been  announced. 
None  is  from  North  Carolina. 

States  represented  by  winners  are 
the  following:  California  4,  Illinois  1, 
Kansas  1,  Maine  2,  Maryland  1,  Mas- 
sachusetts 3,  Minnesota  1,  New  Hamp- 
shire 1,  New  Jersey  3,  New  York  13, 
Ohio  3,  Oregon  2,  Pennsylvania  3.  Ten- 
nessee 1,  and  West  Virginia  1. 

All  forty  will  have  a  five-day  all- 
expense-paid  trip  to  Washington  and 
an  opportunity  to  compete  for  scholar- 
ships. 

Highsmith  Honored 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  recently  honored  by 
initiation  into  the  Chapel  Hill  Chapter 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  national  honorary 
education  fraternity. 

Also  honored  at  the  same  time  were 
Dr.  Amos  Abrams,  Associate  Editor  of 
North  Carolina  Education,  official 
journal  of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  25  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  men. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  is  the  principal 
honorary  fraternity  for  men  interested 
in  the  development  of  public  education. 
The  North  Carolina  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  1945. 


Commission  Urges  Action 
On  Moral  Reconstruction 

Twenty  of  the  nation's  leading  edu- 
cators recently  issued  a  call  to  homes, 
churches,  and  schools  to  assist  with 
the  "great  task  of  moral  reconstruc- 
tion" which  stems  from  conditions  that 
have  developed  in  the  United  States 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

The  group  declared  that  education 
for  "intelligent  and  fervent  loyalty  to 
moral  and  spiritual  values  is  essential 
to  the  survival  of  the  nation." 

The  100-page  statement  on  "Moral 
and  Spiritual  Values  in  the  Public 
Schools",  was  issued  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  Dr.  John  K. 
Norton,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Administration  and  Guidance,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  group. 

A  copy  of  the  statement  may  be 
secured  from  the  Press  and  liadio 
Division,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.   C. 


Southern  Colleges  Set  Up 
Washington  Headquarters 

Colleges  and  universities  of  14  South- 
ern States  through  a  committee  of  18 
educators  have  decided  to  have  a  full- 
time  officer  who  will  maintain  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  officer 
to  help  smooth  out  and  speed  up  rela- 
tions with  Federal  agencies  in  the  de- 
fense program.  The  Committee  through 
its  representative  in  Washington  under- 
takes to  find  out  what  the  government 
needs  and  how  these  needs  may  be  met. 
It  believes  that  working  together  in 
this  respect  will  cut  a  lot  of  red  tape, 
save  a  lot  of  time,  and  get  more  results 
faster. 

"This  committee  will  not  serve  as  a 
negotiating  agency  to  work  out  con- 
tracts for  an  institution",  said  John  E. 
Ivey,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Program.  "It  will 
not  be  an  additional  channel  through 
which  institutions  will  have  to  go.  Such 
negotiations  will  be  handled  directly, 
between  the  institution  and  the  agency 
involved.  But  both  institutional  and 
agency  representatives  have  said  that 
a  committee  of  this  type  can  be  of  tre- 
mendous service  in  eliminating  lost 
motion,  and  in  expediting  arrange- 
ments." 


ASSOCIATION  WRITES  CHARTER 

ON  GOOD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


What  is  a  good  elementary  school? 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  has  through  its 
Committee  on  Cooperative  Study  in 
Elementary  Education  attempted  to 
answer  this  question  by  setting  up 
what  it  calls  "The  Charter." 

This  Charter  states— WE  BELIEVE 
THAT  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SOUTH 
ARE  ENTITLED  TO  GOOD  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS,  and  then  de- 
fines good  elementary  schools  as  those 
which  have : 
1.  An  instructional  program  which  : 
Develops    the    skills    necessary    for 

further  learning. 
Emphasizes  moral  and  spiritual  val- 
ues. 
Meets    the   needs    of    the    individual 
child,    extends    his    interests    and 
challenges  him  to  work  to  his  maxi- 
mum ability. 
Develops   competent,   responsible, 

democratic  citizenship. 
Fosters     personal     and     community 

health  and  safety. 
Makes  excellent  provisions  for  child- 
ren under  six. 


Provides  specialized  educational 
services  for  exceptional  children. 

Includes  good  facilities  for  guidance 
of  children. 

Provides  year-round  educational  op- 
portunities. 

Is  based  on  a  continuous  program  of 
evaluation. 

2.  Teachers  who  understand,  child- 
ren, who  are  professionally  quali- 
fied for  teaching  and  who  want 
to  teach. 

3.  Good  principals,  supervisors,  super- 
intendents. 

4.  Air  effective  school   board. 

5.  Good  buildings  which  are  planned 
for  children,  and  which  are  placed 
on  well-planned,  well-kept  spacious 
grounds. 

6.  An  adequate  supply  of  good  in- 
structional materials  and  supplies. 

7.  Classes  with  not  more  than  thiirty 
pupils. 

8.  Adequate  and  safe  transportation 
facilities. 

9.  Parents  who  work  cooperatively 
with  school  leaders  for  school  im- 
provement. 

L0.     Adequate  financial  support. 


APRIL,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-ONE 
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WHO  GETS  HURT  AND  WHO  PAYS? 


Who  pays  the  bill  far  a  pupil's 
injuries  on  school  time  and  school 
property?  Whoever  was  to  blame  for 
the  accident,  says  a  new  NEA  pamph- 
let which  clearly  draws  the  line  on 
liability. 

Common  law  has  held  that  school 
boards,  being  agents  of  the  government, 
are  not  subject  to  suit.  A  definite  trend 
away  from  this  immunity  has  taken 
shape  over  the  years.  Five  states  now 
hold  school  systems  liable  for  pupil 
injuries  incurred  because  of  school 
negligence.  Courts  in  other  states  are 
beginning  to  re-evaluate  the  immunity 
principle,  says  the  NEA. 

The  courts  define  negligence  as  con- 
duct which  "falls  below  the  standard 
established  by  law  for  the  protection 
of  others  against  unreasonable  risk  or 
harm."  They  say  negligence  is  an  act 
which  a  reasonable  person  would  have 
realized  involved  unreasonable  risk  of 
injury  for  others. 

A  pupil  was  injured  while  playing 
on  a  fire  escape  at  recess.  The  court 
held  the  teacher  in  charge  liable  be- 
cause of  inadequate  supervision  ...  A 
pupil  was  injured  in  a  running-jump 
somersault  exercise.  The  court  held 
the  teacher  liable  because  the  sport 
was  beyond  the  pupil's  capacity  ...  A 
pupil  was  injured  while  taking  a  piece 
of  metal  from  a  shop  machine  which 
was  turned  on  by  another  pupil.  The 
teacher,  who  was  nearby,  hadn't  locked 
the  machine.  The  court  held  the  teacher 
liable. 

Teachers  are  responsible  only  for 
their  own  negligence — not  for  that  of 
school  authorities.  The  courts  found 
one  school  board  at  fault  when  a  pupil 
fell  on  an  unlighted  stairway  which 
had  a  gap  in  the  hand  rail  .  .  .  Another 
school  was  liable  when  a  pupil  stum- 
Wed  over  a  junk  pile  in  the  corner  of 
the  playgrounds  .  .  .  The  courts  held  a 
school  board  responsible  when  two 
pupils  were  injured  during  a  fight  at 
noon  recess.  One  teacher  was  watching 
over  the  play  of  150  students.  The 
school  board  was  at  fault  for  not  pro- 
viding adequate  supervision. 

Danger  areas  in  school  activities  are  : 
transportation,  playground  and  recess 
games,  physical  education  and  sports 
events,  shops,  science  laboratories, 
driver  education  courses,  field  trips, 
school  patrols,  and  school  camps. 

The  problem  of  liability  for  pupil 
injury  is  covered  in  detail  in  the  NEA 
bulletin,  "Who  is  Liable  for  Pupil 
Injuries?"  Obtainable  at  NEA,  1201 
16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Price,  50  cents. — Edpress  News  Letter. 


Hurlburt  Requests  Suggestions 
For  Survey  on  Three  Studies 

Suggestions  dealing  with  three 
studies  which  the  Survey  of  Public 
Education  is  currently  making  have 
been  requested  by  Dr.  Allan  S.  Hurl- 
burt, Director  of  the  Survey,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  superintendents  and  super- 
visors. 

"The  Survey  is  undertaking  three 
studies  on  which  we  should  like  your 
suggestions",  Dr.  Hurlburt  wrote.  These 
studies  are :  ( 1 )  the  elementary  teach- 
er shortage ;  ( 2 )  needs  of  a  commun- 
ity college,  or  for  educational  services 
not  now  provided  by  junior  and  senior 
colleges,  and  (3)  needs  for  guidance 
services  and  improvements  in  the  ele- 
mentary  and   high   school  curricula. 

"Since  we  know  that  you  are  familiar 
with  guidance  and  curriculum  prob- 
lems in  your  schools",  Dr.  Hurlburt 
wrote  further,  "we  should  like  to  have 
you  indicate  what  facts  you  think  we 
should  discover  and  the  problems  wTe 
should  approach  in  this  study." 

Woman's  College  to  Hold 
Parent  Education  Workshop 

A  parent  education  workshop  will 
be  held  at  Woman's  College  the  week 
of  May  7-11  for  50  parent-teacher 
workers  in  the  State. 

This  workshop  is  a  follow-up  of  the 
two  Southeastern  Region  parent  edu- 
cation workshops  held  in  Montreat  in 
1949  and  at  Blue  Ridge  in  1950  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  The  purpose  of  this  year's 
workshop  at  Woman's  College  is  to 
train  five  teachers  in  each  of  the  ten 
PTA  districts. 

Board  Authorizes  Purchase 
Of  1,000  School  Buses 

The  purchase  of  1,000  school  buses 
was  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  a  meeting  held  March  1. 
These  buses  will  replace  worn  out  buses 
used  in  the  State's  school  transportation 
system. 

Authorizations  cover  the  following 
chassis : 

50—161"  W.  B.  Chevarolets 
200—199"  W.  B.  Chevrolets 
40—208"  W.  B.  Dodges 
60—208"  W.  B.  Internationals 
650—194"  W.  B.  Fords 
Bodies  for  these  chassis  were  author- 
ized as  follows :  850  for  48  passengers ; 
50  for  36  passengers ;  and  100  for  54 
passengers. 


Board  Approves 
Building  Projects 


Schqol  building  projects  totaling 
$1,835,735.70  were  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting 
held  March  1,  $1,220,350.99  of  the 
amount  for  white  schools  and  $615,- 
384.71  for  Negro  schools. 

Added  to  projects  previously  ap- 
proved, the  March  approvals  make  a 
total  of  $31,873,703.82  approved  from 
the  fifty-million-dollar  State  School 
Plant  Construction,  Improvement,  and 
Repair  Fund.  By  races  the  totals  are: 
White  $20,467,112.50;  Negro  $11,110,- 
883.19;  and  Indian  $295,708.09. 


University  Sponsors 
"School  Week" 

The  week  of  June  24-30  has  been 
designated  as  North  Carolina  "School 
Week"  at  Chapel  Hill  by  the  University. 

During  that  period,  it  is  announced, 
three  significant  conferences  will  be 
conducted:  (1)  Elementary  Education, 
(2)  Principals,  and  (3)  Administration. 
These  conferences  will  be  conducted  on 
a  schedule  which  will  permit  each  group 
to  keep  its  identity  but  at  the  same 
time  profit  by  the  full  program. 

A  group  of  outstanding  leaders  in 
American  education  will  be  available 
for  programs  of  speaking  and  discus- 
sion for  the  threee  programs.  Dr.  H. 
Arnold  Perry  will  direct  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Conference;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Plemmons,  the  Principals'  Conference; 
and  Dr.  W.  E.  Rosenstengel,  the  Ad- 
ministrators' Conference. 

Information  regarding  accommoda- 
tions may  be  secured  from  Guy  B. 
Phillips,  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

What  Other  States  Are  Doing 

Maryland.  The  legislature  has  been 
asked  to  order  a  study  of  plans  for 
selecting  school  board  members.  A 
committee  would  report  a  proposed 
new  statute. 

Connecticut.  The  Governor's  Fact 
Finding  Committee  on  Education  is 
urging  a  state-owned  television  station 
to  be  jointly  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  University 
of  Connecticut. 

Wyoming.  A  critical  shortage  of 
teachers,  both  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools,  was  forecast  for  this  fall. 

Texas.  Lack  of  teacher  training  in 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  is 
hindering  the  visual  education  program. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  Do  Enact: 


Bills  Introduced 

The  descriptions  below  concern  bills 
regarding  public  education  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly now  in  session.  Bills  that  .become 
laws  will  be  listed  in  the  May  number 
of  this  publication. 

Retirement 

Under  a  bill,  H.B.  273,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Umstead  the  Teachers  and  State 
Employees'  Retirement  Act  would  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  retirement 
system  members  with  sufficient  years 
service  who  leave  service  prior  to  age 
60  for  any  reason  other  than  death  or 
disability,  and  who  leave  total  accumu- 
lated contribution  in  system,  to  retire 
on  early  or  deferred  retirement  allow- 
ance under  one  of  the  following  plans : 

(1)  Members  with  20  years  creditable 
service  may  retire  on  deferred  retire- 
ment allowance,  computed  under  G.S. 
135-5(2)  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  upon  reach- 
ing 60,  by  applying  to  trustees  in 
writing  between  60th  and.  61st  birth- 
day, stating  time  (between  30  and  90 
days  after  application)  when  retire- 
ment is  desired  to  begin.  If  member 
becomes  61  without  filing  application, 
membership  ceases  and  he  is  entitled 
to  sum  of  contributions  plus  interest. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  abovS,  member  with  30 
years  service  who  separates  after  July 
1,  1951,  may,  upon  filing  written  notice 
as  above  within  60  days  after  separa- 
tion, retire  on  early  allowance,  to  be 
the  actuarial  equivalent  of  deferred 
allowance   otherwise   paid   at   age   60. 

(3)  In  lieu  of  (1)  above,  a  member 
who  separated  before  July  1,  1951,  may, 
on  written  notice  made  by  August  31, 
1951,  retire  on  early  allowance,  the 
actuarial  equivalent  of  deferred  allow- 
ance. If  a  teacher  or  employee  retired 
on  early  allowance  re-enters  service 
prior  to  age  60,  his  allowance  ceases 
and  he  again  becomes  member  of  sys- 
tem making  regular  contributions ;  and 
on  later  retirement  he  is  entitled  to 
allowance  computed  according  to  trus- 
tees' rules  issued  under  G.S.  135-15, 
subject  to  G.S.  135-5,  provided  that  sub- 
sequent pensions  received  just  before 
last  restoration  and  pension  that  would 
have  been  received  for  service  since 
last  restoration  had  entrance  then  been 
as  new  member. 

S.B.  211  is  another  bill  to  amend  the 
Retirement  Act.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Dearman,  Hancock  and  Allsbrook 
this   bill   would   establish    a    minimum 


retirement  allowance  and  pension  of 
fifty  dollars  monthly  for  twenty  years 
of  service.  It  would  provide  pensions 
for  teachers  with  2  years  service  who 
were  65  years  old  on  March  10,  1943, 
or  are  disabled,  and  are  without  ade- 
quate means  of  support.  After  July  1, 
1951,  the  monthly  benefit  would  be  $40 
plus  $1  times  the  number  of  completed 
years  of  service  in  excess  of  20  but  not 
more  than  30. 

House  Resolution  Failed 

The  following  House  Resolution  in- 
troduced by  Kirkman  and  others  failed  : 

"Favoring  the  appropriation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  provide  the  essential 
services  which  should  be  rendered  by 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  a 
salary  schedule  of  $2,200-$3,100  as 
minimum  objectives  for  education  in 
State." 

Senate  Resolution 

Senate  Resolution  299  introduced  by 
Senator  Jones  of  Macon  relates  to  the 
operation  of  school  busses  in  certain 
counties  in  North  Carolina.  It  would 
authorize  the  State  Board  to  allocate 
funds  for  the  employment  of  adult  bus 
drivers  in  western  counties  where 
school  busses  must  operate  over  haz- 
ardous roads. 

Amend  Section  115-193 

S.B.  308  would  amend  Section  115-193 
of  the  General  Statutes  by  adding 
Stanly  County  to  the  list  of  counties 
where  districts  may  call  an  election 
to  revoke  a  tax  upon  petition  of  25% 
of  the  number  of  registered  voters  in 
the  election  creating  the  special  tax 
district.  This  bill  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Lowder  by  request. 

Supervisor  of  Alcohol  Education 

S.B.  382,  introduced  by  Senator 
Leatherman,  provides  for  the  super- 
vision and  promotion  of  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  on 
the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics.  It  would  establish  the 
position  of  supervisor  of  alcohol  edu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000 
annually  would  be  made  for  the  support 
of  the  program. 

H.B.  760 

This  bill  introduced  by  Taylor  of 
Buncombe,  Love  and  Gudger  provides 
for  the  application  of  section  20  i  of 
the  1949  Appropriation  Act  to  all  State- 
allotted  teachers,   including   vocational 


teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
for  the  year  1950-51.  Provision  is  made 
that  all  salary  increases  must  be  paid 
in  proportionate  amounts  to  be  set  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  so  that 
no  monthly  increase  granted  exceeds 
the  increase  provided  for  "A"  grade 
certificate  holders  of  maximum  experi- 
ence. 

More  Retirement 
H.B.  769,  introduced  by  Umstead  and 
others  would  amend  the  Retirement  Act 
in  order  to  establish  a  minimum  retire- 
ment allowance  and  pension  of  $50 
monthly  for  30  years  of  service.  (This 
is  identical  to  S.B.  211.) 

Boards  of  Education 
H.B.  800  is  the  omnibus  bill  to 
appoint  members  of  county  boards  of 
education;  all  counties  except  Caswell, 
Columbus,  Forsyth  and  •  Iredell.  This 
bill  was  introduced  by  Edwards  of 
Swain,  Woltz  and  Holmes. 

Service  Experience 

H.B.  842,  introduced  by  Parrott,  re- 
writes section  115-359.1  to  require  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  fixing 
salary  schedule  for  named  school  per- 
sonnel, to  provide  that  such  persons 
who  served  in  the  armed  or  auxiliary 
forces  after  September  16,  1940  and 
Who  received  an  honorable  discharge 
are  to  be  allowed  experience  increments 
for  the  period  of  service  as  if  it  had 
been  spent  in  a  school  job  regardless 
of  whether  the  individual  held  a  school 
position  prior  to  entering  service.  Pre- 
sent statute  provides  for  such  credit 
only  for  persons  who  were  in  school 
positions  prior  to  entering  military 
service. 

Amendment  to  Section  115-352 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Senators 
Nolan  and  Carlyle,  would  amend  sec- 
tion 115-352,  so  as  to  provide  that 
children  attending  school  not  within 
the  district  in  which  they  reside  are 
not  to  be  counted  as  enrolled  in  that 
district;  such  attendance  is  to  be  the 
basis  for  allotment  of  teachers  within 
the  district  in  which  the  children  reside 
unless  county  board  of  education  has 
recorded  a  absolution  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  formally  transferring  such 
school  children  from  the  district  of 
their  residence  to  another  district. 

Other  Amendments 

S.B.  479  would  amend  other  sections 
of  the  school  law,  as  follows:  Section 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Looking  Back 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1946) 

Ralph  J.  Andrews,  who  recently 
returned  from  the  armed  services  to 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction as  consultant  in  health  and 
physical  education,  resigned  effective 
March  6,  to  accept  employment  as 
director  of  parks  and  recreation  in 
Raleigh. 

Dr.  Ralph  MacDonald,  legislative 
consultant  for  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Atomic  Information,  a  body 
which  will  spread  information  on 
the  use  of  the  atomic  energy  for 
peace  time  purposes  and  will  act  as 
an  advisory  body  to  the  newly  formed 
Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Burlington  City  Schools,  with 
120  two-reel  sound  films,  has  the 
largest  owned  film  library  in  the 
South,  according  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Spikes, 
superintendent. 

A.  L.  Teachey,  who  has  been  Direc- 
tor of  the  Food  Production  War 
Training  Program  which  has  been 
conducted  throughout  the  State  as  a 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  has  been 
appointed  by  State  Superintendent 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  as  State  Supervisor 
of  the  Veterans'  Farmer  Training 
Program. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1941) 

The  Burke  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  resorted  to  court  action 
to  settle  its  controversy  with  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  re- 
garding the  location  of  a  school  in 
the  Salem  District. 

The  teachers  retirement  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  be  discussed  Saturday  at  a 
Guilford  countywide  teachers'  meet- 
ing at  Curry  Training  School  by 
Major  Baxter  Durham,  former  State 
Auditor. 

The  Durham  Classroom  Teachers' 
Association  yesterday  afternoon  be- 
gan the  sponsorship  of  a  class  in 
elementary  education  at  a  meeting  of 
city  and  county  teachers  in  the  Cen- 
tral Junior  High  School. 

The  Rowan  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  approved  the  petition  of 
the  Kannapolis  School  board  for  a 
new  seven-room  school  building  in 
the  Jackson  Park  Section. 


Your  Federal  Dollar 

Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  July  1,  1951,  to  June  30,  1952, 
have  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  The  proposed  doUar 
expenditures  for  various  purposes 
are  as   follows: 

Military  services  57.9 

International  security  & 

foreign  relations  10.4 

Interest  on  public  debt  8.1 

Veterans'  services  &  benefits  6.9 
Social  security,  welfare, 

health    3.7 

Other  13.1 

The  military  services  proportion 
compares  with  45  cents  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  General  Assembly  Do  Enact 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

115-85  to  provide  that  if  a  newspaper 
is  published  in  county,  notice  of  pro- 
ceedings to  condemn  land  on  non-a-esi- 
dents  for  school  purposes  is  to  be  given 
by  publication  once  a  week  for  30  days. 
Section  115-104  to  provide  that  govern- 
ing body  in  a  city  administrative  unit 
is  to  fill  vacancy  in  office  of  city  super- 
intendent caused  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise.  Section  115-369  to  require 
that  copies  of  annual  audits  of  county, 
city,  and  district  school  funds  also  be 
filed  with  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  school 
administrative  unit  and  the  county  au- 
ditor, etc.  Section  115-371  to  authorize 
the  county  board  of  education  in  a 
county  administrative  unit  and  board 
of  trustees  in  a  city  administrative 
unit  (instead  of  principal  of  any  public 
school)  to  require  parents  of  children 
presented  for  admission  to  furnish 
copies  of  birth  certificates,  etc.  Section 
115-146  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  in  discretion  of  court  and 
by  mandatory  revocation  of  teaching 
certificate  for  any  superintendent, 
principal,  teacher,  or  school  employee 
wilfully  to  make  or  procure  another 
to  make  any  false  report  respecting 
daily  attendance  of  pupils,  payrolls,  or 
other  required  reports. 

More  Retirement 

S.B.  483.  introduced  by  Senator  Dear- 
man,  would  permit  transfer  of  credits 
from  Local  Governmental  Employee's 
Retirement  System  to  the  Teacher's 
and  State  Employee's  Retirement  Sys- 
tem on  certification  of  credits  from 
trustees  of  the  local  system  and  pay- 
ment of  credited  amounts. 


Making  Today's  News 


Winston-Salem.  The  Winston-Sal- 
em school  system  hopes  to  have  two 
new  schools,  three  new  gymnasiums 
and  several  additional  classrooms 
and  other  facilities  completed  by  the 
beginning  of  school  in  September. 
— Winston-Salem  Journal,  February 
22. 

Durham.  A  $25,000  request  from 
the  Durham  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  pay  of  twelve  teachers 
hired  by  the  county  was  granted  by 
the  County  Commissioners  this  morn- 
ing.  — Durham   Sun,   February   19. 

Wake.  Six  Negro  high  schools  in 
Raleigh  and  Wake  County  who  are 
entered  in  the  Speaking  Contest 
sponsored  annually  by  the  North 
Carolina  Bankers  Association  have 
set  the  dates  for  the  local  elimination 
in  their  schools.  —  Raleigh  Times, 
February   2  6. 

Catawba.  According  to  a  spokes- 
man from  the  offices  of  Clemmer  and 
Horton,  architects  of  Hickory,  plans 
and  specifications  for  Catawba  Coun- 
ty rural  school  projects  involving 
more  than  a  million  dollars  are  in 
various  stages  of  completion,  and 
the  first  of  them  will  be  ready  for 
bids  by  the  middle  of  March,  it  is 
believed.  — Newton  News  Enterprise, 
February  16. 

Greensboro.  Things  aren't  what 
they  used  to  be.  Pupils  of  Greens- 
boro's Gillispie  Park  School  staged 
a  surprise  "teacher  appreciation  day" 
today  and  honored  every  faculty 
member  at  a  special  assembly.  — 
Charlotte  Observer,  March  1. 

Charlotte.  Three  classes  for  excep- 
tional children  who  cannot  learn 
from  books  are  being  established  in 
the  city  schools  and  probably  a  total 
of  eight  such  classes  will  be  under- 
way next  fall,  it  was  announced  to- 
day. — Charlotte  Observer,  March  5. 

Leaksville.  With  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts today  for  a  new  $601,434 
senior  high  school,  Leaksville  Town- 
ship Schools  took  another  forward 
step  in  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children  of  Leaks- 
ville-Spray,  Draper,  and  their  en- 
virons. — Greensboro  News,  March  8. 

Henderson.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Rotary  Club  last  night,  J.  E.  Miller 
spoke  to  the  group  on  education  in 
North  Carolina.  — Henderson  Dis- 
patch, March   7. 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE  DEFERS  CRITERIA 
FOR  DEFERMENT  OF  H.  S.  GRADUATES 


Selective  Service  Headquarters  re- 
cently announced  temporarily  the  post- 
ponement of  criteria  for  deferment  of 
high  school  graduates  to  enter  college 
this  fall. 

This  postponement  was  made  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  Virtually  no  high  school  graduate 
expecting  to  enter  college  this  fall  will 
be  reached  for  induction  prior  to  open- 
ing of  the  fall  semester. 

2.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  as  well  as  the  committee  bill  and 
the  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  each  boy  who  has  entered  col- 
lege before  being  called  is  to  remain 
in  college  until  the  end  of  the  academic 
year. 

3.  Criteria  for  the  deferment  of  high 
school  graduates  to  enter  the  first  year 
of  college  must  of  necessity  await  the 
outcome  of  legislation   now  pending. 

4.  Due  to  the  varying  standards  of 
high  schools  throughout  the  country 
criteria  for  the  deferment  of  college 
students  might  not  prove  broad  enough 
to  provide  an  equitable  opportunity  for 
all  high  school  seniors  who  desire  and 
expect  to  enter  the  first  year  of  college. 

5.  The  majority  of  young  men  now 
in  college  would  be  vulnerable  for  train- 
ing and  service  within  the  next  sixty 
days  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  to  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  these  students  for  further 
college  deferment  required  immediate 
action.  This  was  not  true  of  high  school 
students.  Therefore,  further  time  is 
permitted  for  the  study  of  criteria  for 
high  school  students. 

The  tests  for  college  students  will  be 
given  on  May  26,  June  16,  and  June 
30,  1951  at  approximately  1,000  pre- 
scribed educational  institutions  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
territories.  The  tests  will  be  given  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  at  no 
cost  to  the  registrant.  The  registrant 
will  be  required  to  pay  only  for  his 
own  transportation  costs  to  and  from 
the  testing  center.  Application  blanks 
may  be  secured  from  local  boards. 


Institutions  Offer  Courses 
For  Teachers  Of  Handicapped 

Five  of  the  State's  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  offer  courses  for 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  at 
their  1951  summer  sessions,  it  is  learn- 
ed from  Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  of 
Special  Education,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

According  to  Mr.  Barker,  East  Caro- 
lina College,  Greenville,  will  offer 
courses  in  Lip  Reading.  Introduction 
to  Exceptional  Children,  Art  in  the 
Integrated  Program,  Mental  Hygiene 
in  the  School,  Social  Psychology, 
Problems,  Materials  and  Methods  in 
Teaching  Slow-Learning  Children,  and 
Remedial  Reading.  The  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  has  announced  courses 
limited  to  25  each  in  Slow-of-Learning 
Pupils  and  Corrective  Reading.  State 
College  and  Western  Carolina  Teachers 
College  will  offer  similar  courses  for 
such  teachers. 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
will  offer  courses  for  Negro  teachers 
as  follows :  Introduction  to  Exceptional 
Children,  Problems,,  Materials,  and 
Methods  in  Teaching  Slow-Learning 
Children,  and  Psychology  of  Excep- 
tional   Children. 

All  of  these  courses  carry  credit. 

For  further  information  write  the 
institution  direct. 
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Survey  Studies  Agencies 
Helpful  To  School  Children 

Community  social  agencies  and 
service  organizations  which  render 
services  to  school-age  children  will  be 
identified  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
and  guidance  study  now  being  made 
in  Beaufort,  Iredell  and  Swain  counties 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

This  study  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Allan  S.  Hurlburt,  Director  of  the 
Survey  of  Public  Education,  a  tempor- 
ary division  set  up  in  the  Department 
with  the  aid  of  Knapp  Foundation 
funds  to  continue  the  study  undertaken 
by  the  State  Education  Commission 
established  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1947. 

The  schools  in  Beaufort,  Iredell,  and 
Swain  counties  have  been  asked  to 
name  each  specific  agency  that  renders 
school  services,  along  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  director  or  secretary 
of  the  agency.  In  turn  organizations 
have  been  asked  to  furnish  them  three 
types  of  information : 

1.  The  name  of  each  service  or  activi- 
ty which  the  organization  sponsors  or 
provides. 

2.  A  description  of  each  service  or 
activity  named. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  area  in  which 
each  service  or  activity  was  available. 

A  suggested  list  of  agencies  to  select 
from  include  the  following :  Junior 
Service  League,  League  of  Women 
Voters,,  Altrusa  Club,  Kiwanis  Club, 
Lions  Club,  Rotary  Club,  Ruritan  Club, 
4-H  Clubs,  U.  S.  Employment  Office, 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Traveler's  Aid,  Public 
Library,  Recreation  Department, 
American  Legion,  Veterans'  Organiza- 
tions, Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
American  Red  Cross,  Junior  Red  Cross, 
Family  Welfare  Agencies,  Children's 
Aid  Society,  Children's  Home  Society, 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Juvenile 
Court,  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Mental 
Health  Clinics,  Hospital  Clinics,  Tem- 
porary Shelters  for  Children,  Home- 
maker  Service,  and  Phychiatric  Clinics. 


Superintendent  Erwin  Says  .  . 


\J  NE  of  the  most  significant  educational  movements  in  American  education 
is  that  of  Life  Adjustment  Education.  This  movement,  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  is  concerned  mainly  about  attitudes 
toward  pupils  and  improved  teaching  procedures.  The  American  notion 
today  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  educated  is  well  accepted  by  school 
officials,  teachers,  and  the  public.  However,  there  is  no  such  general  agree- 
ment about  how  pupils  should  be  educated. 

Society  expects  the  school  to  study  and  analyze  each  pupil,  then  prepare 
a  special  prescription  of  procedures  that  will  lead  to  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  each  child  considering  his  potential  capacities.  This  concept  places 
a  tremendous  responsibility  on  the  public  school.  Whether  we  are  able  to 
do  what  is  expected  will  depend  upon  our  willingness  to  explore  and  use  all 
of  the  new  and  useful  educational  techniques  that  are  developed  and  made 
available  to  us. 

There  has  been  much  research  and  many  commissions  have  recom- 
mended new  techniques  and  procedures.  John  Dewey  and  others  have 
contended  that  children  could  learn  as  much  from  work  experience,  from 
solving  life  problems,  and  from  "doing"  as  from  drilling  out  of  books.  The 
curriculum,  said  Dewey,  must  be  elastic,  the  school  a  miniature  society, 
and  education  thought  of  as  living  and  not  entirely  as  a  preparation  for 
future  living. 

In  spite  of  all  the  research  and  commission  reports,  however,  there 
remain  too  many  teachers  who  deal  out  each  day's  lessons  with  little  regard 
for  the  individual  pupils  being  taught.  The  gap  between  how  well  we  know 
to  do  and  the  actual  practice  is  too  great. 

In  the  SCHOOL  FACTS  section  of  this  number  we  have  presented  some 
ideas  growing  out  of  the  concept  of  Life  Adjustment  Education  together 
with  some  illustrative  practices  from  North  Carolina  schools.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  examples  will  stimulate  us  to  give  greater  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  youth. 
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Ye  Editor  Comments 


VOLUME  XV 

With  this  number  Volume  XV  of  this  publi- 
cation comes  to  an  end.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
information  disseminated  through  its  columns 
has  been  interesting,  informative,  and  in  some 
cases  valuable  to  its  readers  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  education.  It  is  our  purpose 
through  this  medium  to  keep  you  posted  as  to 
some  of  the  "facts  of  education" — what  has 
happened,  what  is  going  to  happen — present- 
ing with  our  statements  as  much  statistical 
information  as  is  available  and  desirable.  You 
will  note,  too,  in  order  to  preserve  your  valu- 
able time,  that  we  have  endeavored  as  a  matter 
of  policy  to  be  concise  in  our  articles  and  to 
head  each  with  a  title  that  gives  its  general 
content.  We  trust  that  our  efforts  have  been 
worthwhile. 

ENROLLMENT  DATE 

It  is  too  late  in  so  far  as  the  1951  General 
Assembly  is  concerned  to  comment  about  the 
age  reference  date  goverining  the  enrollment 
of  school  children  for  their  first  year.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  record  we  want  to  present 
our  opinion  thereupon  in  an  effort  to  answer 
the.  arguments  against  a  change  in  the  law  on 
this  question. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  will  be  increased. 
This  is  true,  but  the  increase  is  for  one  year 
only,  as  the  education  of  those  added  on  ac- 
count of  a  change  in  the  date  to  November  1 
or  December  1  would  be  admitted  the  follow- 
ing year  anyway  and  the  cost  would  be  simply 
advanced  a  year. 

2.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  enough  class- 
rooms. True,  too,  but  all  of  those  enrolled  by 
reason  of  the  change  in  date  would  not  be  sent 
to  a  room  to  themselves,  32  to  a  room.  They 
will  be  rather  added  throughout  the  State  where 
they  reside,  one  here,  one  yonder,  and  so  on, 
in  each  community. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  teacher  load  will  be 
increased  when  the  average  is  already  next  to 
the  highest  in  the  nation.  This  might  be  true, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  might  result  in  the 
allotment  of  additional  teachers. 


CAREER  DAY 

We  note  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that 
several  high  schools  are  holding  what  is  called 
a  "Career  Day".  A  special  program  is  arranged 
for  a  certain  day  in  which  there  will  be  an  in- 
spirational address  by  some  outstanding  leader, 
followed  by  talks  and  discussions  by  groups 
led  by  representatives  of  various  professions, 
positions,  or  other  life  work  careers. 

This  is  a  fine  and  commendable  phase  of  the 
school  program.  Every  high  school  could  well 
afford  as  a  part  of  the  required  curriculum  and 
as  a  fixed  policy  to  put  on  a  program  of  this 
kind.  There  are  men  and  women  in  every 
community  who  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  this 
respect.  The  children  themselves  would  find 
such  a  program  invaluable.  The  program 
would  naturally  be  followed  by  individual 
counseling  by  teachers,  the  principal,  and  the 
counselor. 

JANE  HOPKINS 

Mark  Hopkins  was  a  teacher. 
He  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log. 
His  farm-boy  student,  James  Garfield,  sat 
on  the  other. 

Mark  Hopkins  taught  by  example. 
He  only  had  one  student. 

Jane  Hopkins  sits  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

She  stands  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

She  stands  in  back  of  the  room. 

She  stands  by  Susie  Garfield's  desk. 

She  stands  by  Johnnie  Garfield's  desk. 

She  stands  by  Mary  Smith's  desk. 

She  is  everywhere  in  the  room. 

She,  too,  is  teaching  by  example. 

She  has  more  equipment  than  a  log. 

She  has  more  students  than  Mark  Hopkins. 

Think  of  the  child.  Moving  the  entrance 
reference  date  will  enable  a  number  of  children 
to  save  a  year  of  schooling.  The  compulsory 
school  law  does  not  apply  to  six-year-olds,  so 
it  would  be  optional  with  parents  whether  they 
sent  their  child  to  school  if  his  birthday  occur- 
red prior  to  the  date  of  reference. 
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DEPARTMENT  TO  MAKE  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  SURVEY 


Announcement  is  made  by  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  of  a 
State-wide  school  facilities  survey 
which  recently  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

North  Carolina,  Superintendent  Er- 
win said,  will  receive  $93,520  from 
Federal  funds  to  be  matched  with  an 
equal  sum  by  the  State  for  conducting 
this  survey.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$3,000,000  to  be  distributed  to  the  sev- 
eral states  for  a  nationwide  project. 

The  North  Carolina  survey  is  being 
administered  by  the  Division  of  School- 
house  Planning  and  Surveys,  headed 
by  John  L.  Cameron.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  staff,  Dr.  Farnham  G.  Pope 
formerly  of  the  Department,  of  Educa- 
tion at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
has  been  employed  to  aid  in  making 
the  survey.  Superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals will  assist  in  the  collection  of 
data  and  in  processing  the  forms  re- 
quested from  the  local  units. 

According  to  Mr.  Cameron,  the  sur- 
vey will  consist  of  two  phases : 

1.  The  first  phase  will  deal  with  the 
collection  of  information  relative  to 
the  present  status,  the  facilities 
needed  and  the  adequacy  of  finan- 
cial resources  for  meeting  these 
needs.  This  portion  of  the  survey, 
divided  into  the  following  three 
parts,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  on  or  before 
December  1,  1951. 

a.  An  inventory  of  existing  school 
facilities  by  attendance  centers 
and  by  local  school  administrative 
units  including:  (1)  factual  data 
on  rooms,  areas,  capacity,  and 
date  and  type  of  construction : 
(2)  evaluation  as  to  educational 
adequacy,  safety,  and  permanency 
of  facilities;  and  (3)  data  rela- 
tive to  pupil  transportation. 

b.  An  analysis  of  the  overall  State- 
wide need  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities,  by  capacity, 
space,  and  cost :  ( 1 )  to  relieve 
overcrowding  and  eliminate  half- 
day  sessions;  (2)  to  replace,  re- 
model, or  improve  obsolete,  im- 
provised, and  unsafe  facilities ; 
and  (3)  to  provide  facilities  made 
necessary  by  current  school  dis- 
trict reorganization. 

c.  An  inventory  of  the  adequacy  of 
State  and  local  financial  resources 
to  meet  public  school  facilities 
needs  both  at  the  present  time 
and  within  the  near  future. 

2.  The  second  phase  of  the  survey  is 
to  be  a  long-range  study,  requiring 
approximately  two  years  to  com- 
plete. This  phase  will  determine  the 


need,  location,  type,  and  size  of  in- 
dividual school  plant  construction 
projects  in  each  school  administra- 
tive unit  throughout  the  State.  North 
Carolina  has  been  conducting  such 
studies  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
Federal  grant  and  matching  funds 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue and  broaden  the  program  for 
greater  benefits  to  the  children  and 
people  of  the  State.  From  this  phase 
of  the  survey  a  State-wide  master 
program  for  school  construction  will 
be  developed.  It  is  the  plan  to  com- 
plete this  part  of  the  survey  by 
June  30,  1953. 

Wounded  Vets  Available 
For  Speaking  Appearances 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  an- 
nounced a  program  whereby  wounded 
veterans  of  the  Korean  campaign  who 
have  returned  to  the  United  State  may 
accept  invitations  to  appear  as  guest 
speakers  before  civic,  veteran,  religious, 
educational,  fraternal  and  other  appro- 
priate groups  to  give  first-hand  accounts 
of  their  experiences  in  the  fighting  in 
Korea. 

Appearances  by  wounded  veteran- 
speakers  will  be  made  at  no  expense 
to  the  requesting  organization  and 
since  many  of  the  soldier-speakers  are 
originally  from  communities  in  the 
Third  Army  Area,  in  so  far  as  it's 
possible,  engagements  will  be  arranged 
so  that  they  will  appear  close  to  their 
respective  home  communities. 

If  desired,  to  round  out  a  full  pro- 
gram, the  Army  will  also  furnish  a 
16  MM  sound-motion  picture  film — 
"THE  FIRST  FORTY  DAYS"— to  be 
shown  in  conjunction  with  the  appear- 
ance by  the  wounded  veteran-speakers. 
This  film  graphically  portrays  the  ac- 
tion by  American  troops  during  the 
first  weeks  of  fighting  in  Korea.  The 
film's  running  time  is  22  minutes  and 
the  talks  by  the  veterans  will  take 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Requests  for  veteran-speakers  arid 
prints  of  the  film  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Chiefs  of  the  respective  Military 
District  or  handled  directly  with  the 
military  sub-district  commanders. 

Speakers  (both  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel)  are  presently  located  at 
Naval  hospitals  at  Jacksonville  and 
Pensacola,  Florida ;  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see ;  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina ; 
and  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  at 
Army  hospitals  at  Fort  Benning  and 
Fort  Bragg;  and  at  Third  Army 
Headquarters. 


Editor  Points  To  "Marrow 
Measure"  In  Future  Of 
Johnston  County  Schools 

In  commenting  upon  the  dismissal 
of  H.  B.  Marrow  as  superintendent  of 
Johnston  County  Schools,  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  pointed  out  editori- 
ally the  hope  that  "they  will  try  to  come 
up  to  the  Marrow  measure  in  naming 
his  successor  and  in  maintaining  the 
rate  of  progress  of  Johnston  County's 
school  system." 

"The  great  remaining  question",  the 
Raleigh  editor  further  states,  "is  the 
quality  of  the  schools  which  those  who 
removed  Marrow  will  provide.  The  one 
clear  thing  is  that  educational  affairs 
in  Johnston  at  this  moment  are  in  a 
precarious  state.  They  will  remain  so 
until  those  who  removed  Marrow  find 
as  strong  and  as  good  a  school  man  as 
he  has  been  to  replace  him.  Those  who 
won  the  victory  over  Marrow  will 
find,  as  many  victors  have  found  before, 
that  they  have  grabbed  not  merely  a 
victory  but  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity." 

Harvard  Prexy  Becomes 
EPC  Chairman 

James  B.  Conant.  president  of 
Harvard  University,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  it  was  announced  recently. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  20  of 
the  nation's  leading  educators  repre- 
senting all  fields  of  American  education, 
was  established  in  1935  as  a  joint  com- 
mission of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  President 
Conant  succeeds  John  K.  Norton  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
as  chairman  of  the  policies  group. 

Elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission was  Henry  H.  Hill,  president, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  succeeds 
George  A.  Selke,  formerly  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Montana,  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  U-  S.  Department  of 
State  in  Germany. 

The  Commission  has  made  plans  for 
issuing  policy  statements  this  summer 
on  adult  education,  citizens'  respon- 
sibilities for  educational  policies,  and 
the  need  for  giving  priority  to  public 
education  during  the  present  national 
emergency.  It  also  developed  plans  for 
a  study  of  out-of-school  unemployed 
youth  and  for  additional  publications 
on  character  education,  in  which  field 
it  issued  a  major  report  in  February, 
entitled  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in 
the  Public  Schools. 
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Carolina  Institute  To 
Hear  Agronsky 

Martin  Agronsky,  well-known  radio 
commentator,  will  make  the  opening 
address  of  the  annual  Carolina  Insti- 
tute of  International  Relations,  which 
meets  at  Woman's  College  June  4-8. 

The  theme  for  the  1951  Institution 
is  "World  Dilemmas  Facing  Ameri- 
cans". Other  speakers  will  be  Mrs. 
Louis  Fischer  of  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization  of  United  Nations ; 
Douglas  Steeve,  Quaker  author,  philo- 
sopher, and  internationalist ;  Wing-tsit 
Chan,  Chinese  professor  at  Dartmouth 
College;  Kenneth  Boulding,  economist 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  and 
Robert  Lee  Humber,  North  Carolina's 
well-known  federalist  advocate. 

For  details  as  to  costs  and  reserva- 
tions write  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  225  East  Lee  St.  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Resource-Use  Education 
Workshop  To  Be  Held 

Resource-Use  and  Outdoor  Education 
Workshops  will  be  held  at  a  number  of 
the  State's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing this  summer,  according  to  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Weaver,  Director  of  Re- 
source-Use Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Dr.  Weaver 
also  announced  that  the  Fourth  Annual 
Resource-Use  Education  Conference 
will  be  held  August  8-10  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Resource-Use  and  Outdoor  Education 
Workshops  will  be  held  as  follows : 

Western  Carolina  Teacher  College; 
July  17-August  25 

Gardner-Webb  College  and  WCTC 
June  5-July  13 

Appalachian  State  Teacher  College. 
July  24-August  18 

East  Carolina  College, 
July  11- August  17 

Woman's  College,  June  25-July  20 

North  Carolina  College, 
June  11-July  18 

In  addition  to  these  an  Outdoor 
Education  Workshop,  sponsored  possi- 
bly by  East  Carolina  College  and  the 
North  Carolina  Resource-Use  Education 
Commission,  will  be  held  at  Crabtree 
State  Park  July  30-August  10. 

These  workshops  are  designed  to  help 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and 
superintendents  develop  school  projects 
and  classroom  activities  in  the  areas 
of  community  development  and  better 
resource  management.  They  all  carry 
college  credit. 

For  further  information  and  reser- 
vations write  to  Dr.  Weaver. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  GRAVELY  CONCERNED 
OVER  PLIGHT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Secretary  Writes 
President  Truman 


"The  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation and  its  component  State  Asso- 
ciations are  gravely  concerned  over  the 
plight  of  America's  public  schools  in 
relation  to  the  growing  national  emer- 
gency." 

This  is  what  Edward  M.  Turtle, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
recently  wrote  President  Truman. 

Serious  shortages  in  school  facilities 
as  a  result  of  the  Depression  and  World 
War  II  have  only  but  partially  been 
relieved,  Mr.  Tuttle  pointed  out.  This  is 
further  complicated  at  present  by  the 
great  advances  in  the  birth  rate  since 
1946. 

"Even  without  the  new  world  crisis, 
we  should  have  been  only  fairly  well 
prepared  to  meet  the  need.  In  the  face 
of  national  mobilization,  present  and 
contemplated,  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing thousands  of  school  boards  which 
are  trying  to  provide  just  a  minimum 
of  facilities  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  appear  well-nigh  insurmounta- 
ble. Unless  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion can  be  regarded  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  theory  the  'first  line  of  defense,' 
we  shall  fail  in  spite  of  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  keep  it  functioning 
in  accordance  with  our  country's  need. 

"We  have  tried  to  understand  and  to 
follow  the  various  steps  taken  by  the 
government  in  recent  months  to  gear 
our  nation  for  its  defense.  We  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  every  effort  to  make 
and  keep  our  country  strong  and  safe. 
But  we  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  where  the  interests  of 
education  are  concerned,  procedures  to 
date  have  been  inadequate  for  the  job 
to  be  done. 

"We  strongly  commend,  first,  the 
designation  last  August  by  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  as  the  sole 
agency  for  the  clearance  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  schools  and  colleges  in 
relation  to  the  defense  effort ;  and 
second,  the  more  recent  designation  of 
the  same  Office  as  the  Claimant  Agency 
for  Education.  But  we  find  the  Office 
of  Education  struggling  to  meet  these 
added  responsibilities  without  adequate 
financial  and  staff  provision,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  rapidly  becoming  bogged 
down  in  the  face  of  an  imminent  in- 
crease in  so-called  'hardship'  cases. 
Something  should  be  done  at  once  to 
relieve  this  situation. 

"When  the  civilian  supply  of  materi- 
als and  manpower  shrinks  by  reason  of 


large  withdrawals  for  military  require- 
ments, public  school  authorities  cannot 
compete  with  industry  and  business  on 
an  open  market.  They  are  limited  and 
slowed  down  because  they  must  use 
public  money  secured  by  fixed  proced- 
ures as  to  assessments,  tax  rates,  bond 
issues,  and  the  like.  Their  ability  to 
meet  rapidly  changing  conditions  is 
relatively  restricted  and  inflexible. 
They  must  therefore  be  given  some  kind 
of  preferential  consideration  and  pro- 
tection if  they  are  to  accomplish  their 
designated  function  in  the  public 
interest. 

"We  have  noted  with  increasing 
anxiety  the  various  steps  taken  by  the 
National  Production  Authority  and 
other  emergency  agencies  to  set  up 
systems  of  gradual  control  in  which 
educational  authorities  have  been  left 
to  take  their  chances  with  private  en- 
terprise. We  understand  that  a  'target 
date'  of  July  1,  1951  has  been  set  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  Controlled-Ma- 
terials  Plan.  Between  now  and  then  a 
very  critical  period  exists  in  which 
boards  of  education  will  be  trying  to 
complete  the  plans  they  have  under 
way  for  providing  even  minimum  facil- 
ities for  the  school  year  1951-52.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  bridge  this  interval 
and  to  insure  the  success  of  their 
efforts? 

"Then,  when  a  Contrulled-Materials 
Plan  does  go  into  effect,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  allocations  for 
the  needs  of  education  be  given  the 
highest  priority  and  be  made  as  easily 
available  as  possible  in  order  that 
school  authorities  may  secure  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  supplies  es- 
sential to  keep  the  schools  functioning. 

"When  people  generally  understand 
the  serious  threat  to  America's  whole 
program  of  education  inherent  in  pres- 
ent conditions,  they  will  be  genuinely 
alarmed.  Must  this  happen  before  our 
leaders,  with  reasonable  foresight,  take 
wise  and  courageous  action?" 

USCLA  Announces 
Library  Scholarships 

The  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia announces  four  University  Li- 
brary Science  scholarships  for  the 
academic  year,  1951-52.  Each  scholar- 
ship covers  full  tuition  for  the  profes- 
sional program  in  Library  Science. 

Application  blanks  and  further  infor- 
mation can  be  secured  from  the  Assis- 
tant Director,  School  of  Library 
Science,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles  7. 
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TEXAS  ARCHITECT  LISTS 

WAYS  TO  CUT  BUILDING  COSTS 


Twenty  ways  to  cut  school  construc- 
tion costs  were  listed  by  William  W. 
Candill,  Texas  architect,  at  the  recent 
A  ASA   Convention   in   Atlantic    City. 

There  is  no  cure-all  method  or 
material  for  the  epidemic  of  rising 
costs,  Mr.  Candill  asserted.  And  a 
method  that  will  apply  in  one  section 
of  the  country  may  not  work  for  other 
sections.  If  cutting  construction  costs 
means  sacrificing  educational  adequacy, 
it  is  wrong.  There  must  he  balance  be- 
tween the  educational  needs  and  the 
school  board's  pocketbook. 

"Cost  reductions  fall  into  three  cate- 
gories— materials,  methods  and  plan- 
ning," Mr.  Candill  said.  "It  is  quite 
obvious  we  can  cut  the  cost  of  the 
building  by  cheapening  the  fabric.  The 
trick  is  to  cheapen  the  fabric  without 
sacrificing  maintenance  cost  and  edu- 
cational utility." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways 
by  which  this  can  be  done,  according 
to  Mr.  Candill: 

1.  Specify  roof  decking  that  has 
multi-functions — as  structional  materi- 
al, as  a  thermal  insulation  material, 
and  as  a  ceiling  surface.  For  example, 
use  insulative,  lightweight,  concrete 
roof  slabs  instead  of  regular  concrete 
with  insulation  applied. 

2.  Use  glued-laminated  wood  beams 
instead  of  steel. 

3.  Eliminate  plastering  by  using  con- 
crete blocks  where  masonry  partitions 
are  required. 

4.  Use  dry-wall  partition  construction. 

5.  Take  advantage  of  local  situations. 
Make  use  of  local  materials  where 
transportation  charges  are  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Although  brick  construction 
is  generally  higher  than  frame,  there 
have  been  situations  where  the  reverse 
holds  true. 

6.  Give  special  attention  to  heating- 
units  and  their  application.  In  general : 

a.  Hot  air  systems  are  economical, 
but  are  not  necessarily  the  best  or 
the  most  permanent  type  of  instal- 
lation. 

b.  Expensive  pipe  trenches  should  be 
eliminated. 

c.  By  properly  integrating  the  heat- 
ing system  with  the  architecture, 
more  efficient  use  can  be  made  of 
the  heating  units.  This  in  turn 
cuts  first  cost  as  well  as  mainten- 
ance cost. 

7.  Where  building  sites  are  level,  use 
concrete  slabs  on  ground.  They  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  using  expensive 
formwork. 

8.  Don't  hide  the  structure.  Most 
architects  agree  that  it  is  good  economy 


to  leave  steel,  concrete,  or  wood  beams 
exposed.  Exposed  beams  look  good,  too. 
It  is  an  honest  expression  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

9.  Use  repetitive  structural  units.  It 
is  cheaper  per  unit  to  build  300  similar 
structural  units  than  it  is  to  build  one. 
The  more  similar  structural  bays,  the 
better  the  unit  cost. 

10.  Take  advantage  of  mass  produc- 
tion methods  and  tools.  Today  labor 
costs  are  as  much  as  65  per  cent  of  total 
construction  costs  as  compared  to  only 
35  per  cent  a  few  years  ago.  To  cut 
these  costs,  workers  must  have  the 
advantages  of  labor-saving  devices  such 
as  skill  saws,  stud  welders,  efficient 
lifting  devices,  and  trench  and  foun- 
dation digging  machines.  That  means, 
also,  that  the  architect  must  design 
with  mass  production  techniques  in 
mind  so  that  use  will  be  made  of  these 
devices. 

11.  Use  fewer  and  larger  building 
units.  A  school  building  consists  of 
many  building  materials,  and  many 
pieces  of  one  material.  Since  expensive 
labor  is  required  to  put  the  pieces  in 
place,  it  is  apparent  that  the  fewer  the 
number  of  pieces  we  put  into  building 
a  school  the  better  off  we  are  going  to 
be  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned. 

12.  Use  outdoor  corridors  wherever 
possible.  Heated  halls  cost  money, 
money  that  generally  isn't  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  You  can't  teach  in 
halls. 

13.  Design  buildings  to  be  as  square 
in  perimeter  as  possible  with  minimum 
number  of  breaks  and  corners.  The 
smaller  the  area  of  outside  walls,  the 
cheaper  the  building.  There  is  not  only 
a  saving  in  outside  building  materials ; 
there  is  also  a  saving  in  heating  equip- 
ment and  operation. 

14.  In  developing  the  school  layout 
plan,  arrange  plumbing  back-to-back. 
Mr.  Caudill  doubts  if  there  is  enough 
saving  to  sacrifice  classroom  arrange- 
ment. According  to  his  engineer  there 
was  a  saving  of  only  $15  per  classroom 
in  one  case  study.  This  figure  will  vary 
with  the  situation. 

15.  Take  advantage  of  modular  de- 
sign, Make  full  use  of  stock  size  build- 
ing materials.  For  example,  to  econo- 
mize lay  out  the  structure  to  fit  multi- 
ples of  stock  window  sash  and  wall 
panels. 

16.  Eliminate  parapets.  These 
"falsies"  not  only  cost  money,  but  they 
create  a  terrible  maintenance  problem. 

17.  Design  for  multi-use  of  space. 
Such  compromises  as  a  room  used  as 


CFCE  Advocates 
Stronger  Education 

Recommendations  for  strengthening 
education  during  the  mobilization  peri- 
od were  made  to  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Earl  James  McGrath  by 
representatives  of  29  national  organiza- 
tions at  the  March,  1951  meeting  of 
the  Citizens  Federal  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation held  in  the  Federal  Security 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Calling  attention  to  the  "strains 
which  threaten  the  emotional  stability 
of  school  age  children,"  the  CFCE 
members  recommended  that  "utmost 
consideration  be  given  to  the  techniques 
employed  in  conducting  air  raid  drills 
and  other  safeguard  measures,  should 
they  be  considered  necessary." 

The  CFCE  recommended  that  "na- 
tional organizations  encourage  as  many 
qualified  high  school  graduates  as  pos- 
sible to  enroll  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  stay  until  called  to 
enter  a  branch  of  the  service  or  until 
courses  are  completed."  "The  early 
establishment  of  a  system  of  priorities 
and  allocations  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Nation"  was  also  called 
for  by  the  CFCE. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  upon 
national  organizations  "to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  arouse  the  American 
people  to  safeguard  and  strengthen 
their  schools."  The  CFCE  also  adopted 
a  recommendation  that  the  "U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  should  explore  the 
possibility  of  serving  as  a  •  national 
clearing  house  to  provide  national 
organizations  with  up-to-date  informa- 
tion concerning  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  changing  national  picture  in  re- 
gard to  defense. 

both  cafeteria  and  playroom  are  poor, 
but  sometimes  quite  necessary  because 
of  limited  building  budgets.  Here  are 
some  other  multi-use  spaces  suggested 
by  the  architects : 

a.  Combination  gymnasium-auditori- 
um. (In  Mr.  Caudill's  opinion,  a 
very  poor  compromise.) 

b.  Combination  of  halls,  exhibit,  and 
lounge  area. 

c.  All-purpose  room. 

18.  Locate  fan  rooms  to  reduce  length 
and  size  of  ducts.  This  recommendation 
also  applies  to  boiler  rooms  to  a  slightly 
less  extent. 

19.  Eliminate  "gingerbread." 

20.  Build  one-story  schools  if  possi- 
ble. They  can  be  built  cheaper  because 
materials  specified  need  not  be  fire 
resistant.  Where  the  cost  of  land  is 
high,  and  where  fire  codes  require  fire- 
resistant  buildings,  this  recommenda- 
tion may  not  apply. 
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Former  School  Man 
Joins  Publishing  Firm 

James  E.  Holmes,  who  for  niariy  years 
was  superintendent  of  the  Leaksville 
City  administrative  unit,  recently  was 
appointed  North  Carolina  Representa- 
tive for  National  Forum,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Illinois.  This  firm  specializes  in  the 
production  and  publication  of  books  and 
charts  in  Group  Guidance  and  Social 
Studies. 


Service  Lists  15  Major  Issues 
Before  Congress 

"There  are  15  major  educational 
issues  before  Congress,"  says  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service. 

They  are : 

1.  What  should  be  the  place  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Federal 
structure? 

2.  Should  we  launch  a  Federal  aid 
program  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  ? 

3.  Shall  we  adopt  a  permanent  system 
of  universal  military  training? 

4.  Should  we  enact  general  aid  to 
colleges   and   universities? 

5.  Should  we  establish  a  national 
scholarship  and  fellowship  program? 

6.  How  should  the  ROTC  be  reor- 
ganized and  expanded? 

7.  Should  we  establish  a  long  range 
plan  for  Federal  help  for  public  school 
construction? 

8.  Should  we  establish  a  labor  edu- 
cation extension  service? 

9.  What  policy  should  govern  future 
plans  for  veterans  education? 

10.  Should  the  Federal  Government 
aid  medical   education? 

11.  Should  public  funds  be  used  to 
support  public  library  services? 

12.  What  are  the  best  ways  to  help 
in  the  support  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion ? 

13.  What  should  be  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  helping  public 
school  districts  affected  by  Federal 
activities? 

14.  What  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  school  lunch  program? 

15.  Should  Congress  approve  inter- 
state compact  for  regional  education  ? 

The  Library  of  Congress  reviews 
these  topics  in  detail  in  a  pamphlet, 
Federal  Educational  Activities  and  Edu- 
cational Issues  Before  Congress,  by 
Charles  A.  Quattlebaum,  Educational 
Research  Analyst.  Free  copies  of  this 
135  page  pamphlet  are  available  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 

— Edpress  News  Letter. 


NATION'S  COLLEGES  VOTE  "NO" 

TO  ACCELERATION  PROGRAM 


Should  college  education  be  speeded 
up  during  the  emergency? 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
placed  this  question  before  a  good 
sampling  of  the  Nation's  college  exe- 
cutives. 

Most  of  them  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Here  are  the  questions  and  answers : 

Question  1:  "Does  the  present  emer- 
gency make  acceleration  necessary? 
Desirable?" 

The  concensus  of  57  per  cent  of  those 
answering  is  that  acceleration  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  The 
generally  expressed  opinion  is,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  partial  mobiliza- 
tion, and  until  legislation  and  admini- 
strative policy  are  jelled  indicating  a 
need  for  acceleration,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  speed  up  college  education  as 
a  general  policy.  This  sentiment  comes 
in  many  instances  from  schools  that 
have  long  maintained  summer  programs 
for  the  optional  benefit  of  some  stu- 
dents. 

Question  2.  "Should  acceleration  be 
the  same  for  all  curricula  and  schools 
within  an  institution,  thus  establishing 
or  maintaining  a  uniform  calendar?" 

Answers  split  50-50  to  this  question. 
Institutions  opposing  uniformity  are 
mostly  universities  with  several  pro- 
grams on  the  same  campus — i.e..  with 
engineering,  pre-professional,  profes- 
sional and  graduate  divisions. 

Question  8.  "Are  both  the  quarter  and 
the  semester  system  equally  adaptable 
to  an  accelerated  program?" 

42  per  cent  of  all  answers  to  this 
question  say  that  both  are  equally 
adaptable.  47  percent  favor  the  quarter 
system  and  11  per  cent  vote  for  the 
semester  program. 

Question  Jf.  "What  forms  of  accelera- 
tion, are  most  desirable  ?" 

93  per  cent  of  all  replies  favor  round- 
the-calendar  instruction  (48  weeks  per 
year )  if  acceleration  were  a  general 
policy. 

Question  5.  "What  effect  may  accele- 
ration on  the  college  level  have  upon 
secondary  education?" 

This  question  was  least  answered  of 
the  nine  questions  of  the  survey.  Opin- 
ions varied  from  blunt  comments  that 
there  would  or  should  be  no  effect  to 
the  opinions  that,  on  the  one  hand,  ac- 
celeration would  be  copied  by  high 
schools  with  poor  results  and  on  the 
other  that  it  might  produce  a  needed 
and  beneficial  acceleration  in  high 
school  training. 


Question  6.  "How  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  standards  throughout  an  ex- 
tended period  of  acceleration?" 

Most  of  the  answers  opposing  accele- 
ration say  that  maintaining  standards 
is  difficult  if  not  impossible  under  ac- 
celeration. Those  who  suggest  rotation 
of  faculty  as  necessary  and  financially 
possible  hold  that  standards  need  not 
be  lowered  if  acceleration  is  accom- 
panied by  adequate  planning  and  con- 
trol. A  common  thread  of  thinking  here 
seems  to  be  that  if  acceleration  is 
financially  possible  as  a  long-term  pro- 
gram, it  may  be  possible  to  maintain 
standards. 

Question  7.  "What  special  dangers 
exist  in  adopting  acceleration  in  a 
period  of  demands  for  economy  and 
how  can  they  be  overcome?" 

Fear  was  generally  expressed  that 
acceleration  represents  a  gradual 
subordination  of  intellectual  progress 
to  the  economic  and  military  demands 
of  the  moment.  Overtaxing  and  deteri- 
oration of  plant  and  facilities  was  a 
major  worry.  Overworked  faculties 
would  result,  with  reduction  of  re- 
search and  individual  development,  and 
progressive  loss  of  academic  zest. 

— Edpress  News  Letter. 


Boys  In  Service  May  Take 
Correspondence  Courses 

An  opportunity  for  young  people 
expecting  to  be  called  into  military 
service  to  continue  their  education  is 
offered  through  correspondence  courses 
through  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  (State 
College),  according  to  Mary  L.  Cobb, 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Correspon- 
dence Instruction,  University  Extension 
Division. 

Courses  available  through  the  Uni- 
versity, Miss  Cobb  states,  are  mostly 
on  the  college  level.  However,  a  course 
in  plane  geometry  is  in  process  of  pre- 
paration for  those  who  wish  to  plan  to 
enter  college  hy  removing  such  an 
deficiency.  Also  many  required  courses 
on  the  freshman  and  sophomore  levels 
are  available  as  well  as  elective  courses 
for  juniors  and  seniors.  These  courses 
may  be  accepted  as  credit  toward  regu- 
lar academic  degrees. 

Catalogues  of  the  Bureau  of  Corres- 
pondence Instruction  which  point  out 
advantages  and  describe  available 
courses,  may  be  had  upon  request. 
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HERSHEY  PROPOSES  PLAN 

TO  DEFER  BRIGHT  BOYS 


A  plan  to  defer  college  students  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  to  learn 
rather  than  on  their  "book  learning" 
will  be  set  in  motion  soon. 

The  plan,  proposed  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey  and  sup- 
ported by  both  military  and  administra- 
tion officials,  wipes  out  one  of  the  great 
barriers  to  advance  education.  The  pro- 
posed plan  bases  deferment  on  either 
scholastic  standing  in  class  or  a  specific 
grade  in  the  aptitude  test. 

As  it  stands,  the  plan  satisfies  small 
and  large  colleges.  It  assures  small 
schools — particularly  in  rural  areas — 
that  certain  percentages  of  their  stu- 
dents can  be  deferred,  even  if  the 
students  are  unable  to  pass  the  apti- 
tude test.  At  the  same  time — in  schools 
which  have  extremely  high  scholastic 
standards — as  many  students  as  pass 
the  tests  could  be  deferred,  without 
regard  to  how  they  ranked  in  class. 
The  proposal  would  give  for  the  first 
time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  high 
school  and  college  students  a  yardstick 
with  which  to  gauge  their  chances  of 
staying  in  school.  It  also  for  the  first 
time  makes  it  virtually  mandatory  for 
draft  boards  to  exclude  students  who 
qualify  for  further  study  on  the  basis 
of  performance  in  class  or  on  the 
aptitude  test. 

The  test  will  be  set  up  with  100  as 
the  top  score  and  70  as  passing.  If, 
however,  more  forces  are  needed  im- 
mediately the  passing  mark  may  rise 
as  high  as  90 ;  if  manpower  needs  drop, 
the  required  score  for  deferment  may 
be  lowered  under  70.  The  tests  will  be 
conducted  May  26,  June  16,  and  June 
30  to  college  seniors  and  others  con- 
templating entrance  into  graduate  or 
professional  schools,  and  to  other  stu- 
dents who  have  already  begun  and  who 
plan  to  continue  their  college  studies. 
The  exams,  to  be  given  each  time  in 
1,200  centers,  will  be  administered  by 
the  Education  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Here,  as  approved  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  report,  are 
the  provisions  for  deferment : 

All  high  school  graduates  plus  college 
freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  are 
deferred  for  a  year  of  studies  if  they 
score  at  least  70  on  the  aptitude  test. 
College  students  who  achieve  a  certain 
scholastic  standing  in  their  classes  are 
automatically  deferred  without  taking 
the  test.  The  requirements  are :  college 
freshmen,  upper  half  of  their  class. 
Sophomores,  upper  two-thirds  of  their 
class.  Juniors,  upper  three-fourths  of 
their  class. 


All  students  doing  "satisfactory" 
work  in  graduate  schools  and  in  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  mei- 
cine,  osteopathy,  optometry  would  be 
deferred. 

Application  cards  for  the  test  are 
available  through  local  boards. 


Statistics  For  Schoolmen 

Our  national  population  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  each  month. 


For  Ph.  D.'s  in  all  specialties  taken 
together,  the  median  salary  in  private 
industry  was  $7,070  a  year,  in  govern- 
ment $6,280  a  year,  and  in  education 
$4,860. 

One  out  of  every  ten  girls  graduated 
from  high  school  must  be  recruited  for 
nursing  if  the  Nation's  needs  are  to  be 
met. 

Four  million  people  will  be  employed 
in  the  arms  industry  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

*  *    * 

Some  5,000,000  persons  are  said  to 
speak  Esperanto  in  Europe,  and  many 
of  them  wear  a  green  star  in  their  coat 
lapel  to  identify  their  interest  in  the 
language. 

*  *    * 

Union  wage  rates  for  building  work- 
ers rose  7  per  cent  during  1950,  com- 
pared with  3  per  cent  advance  made  in 
1949  and  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  1948. 
Today's  wage  rates  per  hour  are  $2.89 
cents  for  a  bricklayer ;  $2.46  for  a 
carpenter;  $2.66  for  an  electrician. 

*  *     * 

The  output  of  the  American  economy 
will  value  $285  billion  a  year  at  the 
end  of  1951. 

A  single  working  woman  in  Cali- 
fornia needed  at  least  $2,003  a  year  to 
pay  her  expenses  in  1951,  says  the 
State's  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 
Of  this  amount  $1,071.68  was  for  food 
and  housing,  $180.76  for  clothing,  $31.16 
for  clothing  upkeep,  $104.67  for  medical 
care,  $37.15  for  personal  care.  $94.79 
for  carfare  and  transportation,  $105.79 
for  vacation  and  recreation,  $66.45  for 
miscellaneous  items,  and  $52  for  insur- 
ance and  emergencies.  Taxes  withheld 
(including  Federal  income  tax,  unem- 
ployment compensation  disability  bene- 
fit tax  and  old  age  insurance  tax) 
amounted  to  $259.52. 


Editors  Favor 
Federal  Aid 

The  need  for  federal  aid  to  education 
as  it  relates  to  the  Nation's  defense 
program  was  pointed  out  recently  by 
the  editors  of  two  metropolitan  news- 
papers. 

On  February  20,  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  wrote :  "The  blame 
(for  high  rejection  rates)  cannot  be 
placed  wholly  on  the  doorsteps  of  South 
Carolina  and  other  southern  states. 
They  have  appropriated  a  generous 
amount  of  their  income  for  education, 
a  greater  percentage  than  in  many 
northern  states.  But  they  are  relatively 
poor  states,  .  .  .  This  is  the  case  for 
federal  aid  to  education  .  .  ." 

The  New  York  Times  states  on  Feb- 
ruary 20 :  "If  we  are  to  have  universal 
military  service  and  training,  which 
the  world  situation  demands,  the  argu- 
ment for  federal  aid  to  education  will 
be  strengthened.  It  is  both  unfair  and 
unwise  to  let  young  men  come  to  mili- 
tary age  without  the  basic  schooling 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  the 
most  of  military  training." 

Other  Countries  Educate 

Australia.  Children's  Book  Week, 
which  originated  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is 
now  observed  annually  in  Australia. 

Bulgaria.  In  1949-50,  43,000  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  universities,  as 
compared  with  12,000  in  1938. 

Canada.  As  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  where  education  is  also  pro- 
vincially  controlled,  the  question  of 
federal  aid  to  schools  is  being  actively 
discussed. 

Egypt.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
has  formulated  a  scheme  whereby  phy- 
sical education  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

Finland.  So  great  has  been  the  influx 
of  pupils  to  the  upper  grades  of  second- 
ary schools,  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  accommodate  all  of  them. 

Italy.  Dr.  Maria  Montessor,  known 
throughout  the  world  for  her  innova- 
tions in  the  field  of  educational  methods 
and  philosophy,  celebrated  her  eigh- 
tieth birthday  on  August  31st  at  her 
home  at  Perugia. 

Phillippines.  Schools  throughout  the 
country  took  part  in  the  first  "Educa- 
tion Week",  and  it  was  decided  that 
this  should  in  future  be  held  every 
year,  during  the  month  of  September. 

Yugoslavia.  During  the  last  five  years 
more  than  1,800,000  workers  have  learn- 
ed to  read  and  to  write  and  more  than 
100,000  have  received  elementary  in- 
struction in  special  courses  organized 
by  the  trade  unions. 
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Average  Teacher  Works 
48-Hour  Week  Plus 

The  average  classroom  teacher  in 
the  nation's  schools  works  a  48-hour 
week,  according  to  a  study  released  by 
the  National  Education  Association. 
The  report,  entitled  "Teaching  Load 
in  1950",  is  a  breakdown  on  how  the 
classroom  teacher  uses  his  time  and 
how  he  thinks  the  teaching  load  situ- 
ation can  be  improved. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  NEA 
Research  Division,  shows  that  a  teach- 
er's work-day  is  not  over  when  the 
dismissal  bell  rings  at  the  end  of  the 
school  day.  The  average  teacher  spends 
a  little  more  than  half  of  his  working 
time  in  actual  class  instruction  of 
pupils.  Correcting  papers,  class  prepa- 
ration, supervising  study  halls,  moni- 
toring, making  out  records  and  spon- 
soring school  activities  take  up  the 
remainder  of  his  working  hours. 

"Experienced  teachers  are  saying 
that  today's  children  present  new  prob- 
lems that  add  to  the  teaching  load," 
the  report  states.  "There  is  still  a 
sound  core  of  well-adjusted,  well-reared 
children,  but  the  cumulative  effects  of 
broken  homes,  the  tensions  of  the  war, 
family  transiency,  lack  of  parental  con- 
trol, and  the  overstimulation  of  moving 
pictures,  radio,  and  television  are  being 
felt  in  almost  every  classroom.  As  the 
needs  of  the  children  increase,  teachers 
are  increasing  their  efforts  to  under- 
stand each  child  .  .  . 

"At  the  same  time  that  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
working  with  each  child  as  an  indi- 
vidual person,  there  are  continuing 
changes  in  the  school  curriculum. 

"The  teacher  must  also  adjust  to  the 
demands  of  a  complex  school  organiza- 
tion" and  in  many  cases  is  "handicap- 
ped by  .  .  .  unfavorable  conditions," 
such  as  over-crowded  buildings  and 
lack  of  equipment. 

The  study  reveals  that  all  teachers, 
including  those  from  rural  and  urban 
areas,  were  required  to  spend  an  aver- 
age of  32.3  hours  each  week  "on  duty." 
However,  this  in  no  way  represents 
the  total  amount  of  time  a  good  teacher 
gives  in  teaching  service.  The  average 
teacher  spends  47.9  hours  a  week  in 
school   service. 

"While  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
total  hours  of  school  service,  averaged 
by  elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
— 8  minutes  —  elementary  teachers 
spend  more  time  each  week  in  class 
instruction.  The  total  for  elementary 
teachers  is  28.3  hours ;  the  secondary 
teachers,  23.1  hours.  The  overall  time 
spent  in  class  instruction  averages  26.3 
hours. 


FORD  ANNOUNCES  SCHOLARSHIP 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF  FORD  EMPLOYEES 


Henry  Ford  II,  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  Fund,  announced  re- 
cently the  Fund  will  award  approxi- 
mately 70  four-year  college  or  univer- 
sity scholarships  to  sons  and  daughters 
of  Ford  Motor  Company  employees  in 
the  first  of  its  annual  scholarship 
competitions. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  Fund  is 
a  non-profit  corporation  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Ford  Foundation.  It 
was  organized  for  educational,  scien- 
tific and  charitable  purposes,  and  is 
supported  principally  by  contributions 
from  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Scholarship  awards  will  cover  tuition 
and  customary  fees  and  a  portion  of 
the  student's  living  costs.  Scholars  are 
free  to  select  any  approved  college  or 
university. 

Any  high  school  senior  who  is  the  son 
or  daughter  of  a  full-time  Ford  em- 
ployee in  the  United  States  and  who  is 
in  the  upper  third  of  his  or  her  senior 
class  may  apply  for  a  scholarship  pro- 
viding the  parent,  whether  as  an  hour- 
ly employee  or  salaried,  has  a  base  pay 
of  less  than  $675  a  month.  The  parent 
must  be  on  the  Ford  payroll  on  April 
28,  1951  with  continuous  service  since 
July  1,  1949.  However,  if  a  parent  of 
a  Ford  scholar  leaves  the  company 
after  the  scholarship  has  been  awarded, 
the  scholarship  cannot  be  interrupted 
for  that  reason. 

In  addition,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
former  Ford  employees,  now  dead  or 
retired,  are  eligible  provided  that  the 
parent  was  continuously  employed  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  and 
never  earned  a  base  pay  of  $675  a 
month   or   more. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  take 
the  Scholarship  Aptitude  Test  given 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  An  elimination  of  candidates 
will  be  based  on  this  test  plus  rank 
in  high  school  class.  Final  candidates 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Ford  Scholar- 
ship Board  which  will  determine  the 
winners. 


To  make  good  teaching  possible  in 
every  classroom,  according  to  the  sur- 
vey, every  school  system  needs  policies 
that  provide :  reasonable  class  size,  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours  of  class- 
room teaching,  a  fair  distribution  of 
duties,  and  smooth-running  school 
management. 


"Elementary"  Teachers 
May  Not  Teach  In  H.  S. 

Teachers  holding  Elementary,  Pri- 
mary, Grammar  Grade,  and  Graduate 
Elementary  Certificates  may  not  teach 
grade  9  during  1951-52,  according  to 
a  recent  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Heretofore,  a  teacher  holding  such 
certificates  were  permitted  to  teach 
ninth  grade  students.  At  present,  how- 
ever, since  there  is  a  shortage  of  white 
elementary  teachers,  persons  holding 
such  certificates  should  seek  employ- 
ment in  grades  1-8.  "There  can  be  no 
justification,  professional  or  otherwise," 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Ervvin 
wrote  county  and  city  superintendents 
in  apprising  them  of  this  change  in 
ruling,  "for  validating  these  certifi- 
cates in  grade  9." 

States  Issue  Bulletin  On 
"School  Public  Relations" 

"School  Public  Relations"  is  the  title 
of  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Southern  States  Work-Conference  on 
Educational  Problems. 

"School  Public  Relations"  is  the 
latest  bulletin  issued  by  the  Conference 
in  a  series  on  "Improving  Education 
in  the  Southern  States.  Titles  of  some 
bulletins  published  earlier  are :  "Local 
Responsibility  for  the  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Education,"  "Text- 
books and  Library  Services",  "State 
Responsibility  for  the  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Education",  "Rela- 
tionships between  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
Universities",  "State  and  Local  Financ- 
ing of  Schools",  "Administration  of 
State  Curriculum  Programs",  and 
"Negro  Education." 

"School  Public  Relations"  is  designed 
primarily  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  lay  public 
of  educational  needs.  It  was  developed 
out  of  the  experience  of  the  fourteen 
Southern  States  specifically  for  the 
needs  of  that  Region.  It  presents  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  use  of  both 
state  and  local  school  authorities,  with 
emphasis  on  the  participation  of  lay 
groups  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional  programs. 

Copies  can  be  secured  for  40  cents 
from  L.  O.  Calhoun,  Distributor  of  Pub- 
lications for  the  Southern  States  Work 
Conference,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation,  Tallahassee,   Florida. 
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KEEP  SCHOOL  PLANTS  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 


The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  recently  released  recom- 
mendations to  superintendents  and 
school  board  members  for  maintaining 
present  school  plants  in  good  operating 
condition. 

In  a  special  publication  on  School 
Plant  Maintenance,  the  association  out- 
lines procedures  for  replacement,  re- 
pairs and  restoration  to  keep  school 
property   functioning  effectively. 

"School  sites,  school  buildings,  school 
equipment,  health,  safety,  and  esthetic 
appearance,"  the  Association  states, 
"are  all  affected  by  the  school  main- 
tenance program.  Good  maintenance  is 
reffp-cted  in  the  morale  of  teachers,  in 
the  attitude  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the 
interest  of  parents  in  supporting 
schools.  Poor  maintenance  delivers  the 
knockout  punch  to  the  taxpayer's  in- 
vestment  in   school  plants." 

Continuous  evaluation  of  the  main- 
tenance program  by  the  superintendent 
and  board  of  education  is  imperative, 
the  Association  asserts.  Periodic  in- 
spection to  locate  maintenance  needs 
before  emergencies  occur  is  recommend- 
ed. 

The  report  notes  that  "qualified  main- 
tenance employees  of  the  local   school 

Foundation  Announces 
Science  Institutes 

Initiation  of  a  series  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  Foundation  Institutes  for 
Science  Teachers  was  announced  on 
April  6  by  Vice  Admiral  Harold  G. 
Bowen,  USN  (Ret.),  Executive  Director 
of  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation, 
located  in  the  Laboratory  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  in  West  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

The  Institutes  are  sponsored  by  the 
Edison  Foundation,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Associ- 
ation of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Em- 
phasis of  the  Institutes  will  be  on 
bringing  to  light  the  best  practices  for 
encouraging  native  inquisitiveness,  ef- 
fective methods  for  developing  pupils' 
powers  of  careful  observation,  techni- 
ques for  implementing  creative  experi- 
mentation, and  skills  for  bringing  about 
fruitful  reading. 

Invitations  to  the  Institutes  will  be 
extended  to  a  group  of  about  25  science 
educators  —  including  elementary  and 
high  school  science  teachers — and  to  a 
small  number  of  individuals  from  uni- 
versities and  industry, 


system  may  make  these  surveys ;  but 
in  most  small  school  systems,  some  out- 
side technical  help  will  be  needed.  Such 
survey  work  is  invaluable  in  making- 
budget  estimates,  strengthening  budget 
requests,  and  detecting  defects  that 
might  lead  to  serious  accidents.  Written 
monthly  reports  from  maintenance  men 
should  be  required.  This  practice  ties 
down  the  maintenance  program  for  the 
superintendent  and  in  turn  for  the 
board  of  education  and  the  public." 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a 
policy  be  adopted  for  annual  surveys 
of  the  condition  of  all  school  plants. 
"Specialists",  it  is  pointed  out,  "may 
have  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
to  heating  plants,  electrical  systems, 
plumbing  facilities,  and  roofs.  Whether 
the  need  is  the  result  of  neglect,  care- 
lessness, oversight,  or  normal  wear-and- 
tear,  the  superintendent's  responsibili- 
ty is  to  present  the  situation  to  the 
board  of  education  in  time  for  proper 
action." 

Copies  of  the  booklet,  School  Plant 
Maintenance,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istration, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.. 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  at  twenty-five 
cents  each. 


Guilford  Schools 
Hold  Career  Day 


Six  hundred  seniors  of  Guilford 
County's  public  high  schools  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Annual  Career  Day  held 
March  20  at  Woman's  College.  Opening 
address  of  the  program  was  made  by 
Charles  W.  Phillips,  public  relations 
director  of  the  College.  A  score  of 
specialists  representing  many  vocation- 
al fields  spoke  to  interested  groups  and 
answered  questions  about  their  trades, 
professions,  and  vocations.  The  seniors 
were  also  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
various  exhibits,  and  literature  con- 
cerning various  vocations  were  distri- 
buted. 


Young  People  Urged  to  Buy 
Defense  Stamps,  Bonds 

Young  persons  anxious  to  serve  their 
country  in  these  critical  times  can  do 
so  by  purchasing  Defense  Savings 
Stamps  and  Bonds  at  school  or  else- 
where, advises  Carl  A.  Jessen,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  official  who  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
Treasury's  National  Committee  on 
School  Savings. 

"Action  is  the  response  of  our  people 
to  those  who  would  by  force  attempt 
to  change  our  way  of  life",  Mr.  Jessen 
said  in  a  statement  following  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Committee  by  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  J.  Mc- 
Grath.  "Yourrg  men  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  entering  the  armed 
services ;  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
are  by  the  millions  being  employed  in 
war  industries  and  on  the  farms.  See- 
ing the  action  response  of  adults  in  the 
family  and  the  community  it  is  natural 
that  younger  persons  ask,  "What  can 
I  do"? 

"The  opportunity  to  buy  Defense 
Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds  is  a  signifi- 
cant answer  to  this  question.  The 
country  needs  the  service  of  everyone 
of  us,  young  or  old.  We  cannot  all 
shoulder  guns,  we  cannot  all  take  full- 
time  jobs  in  industry,  but  we  can  help 
in  the  financing  of  the  Nation's  effort". 

Albums  in  which  to  accumulate  De- 
fense Stamps  in  10  and  25  cent  denomi- 
nations are  available  at  post  offices  and 
at  some  banks.  When  an  album  is 
completed  it  may  be  exchanged  for  a 
25-dollar  bond. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  assist  young 
people  in  serving  their  country  by  pur- 
chasing Defense  Stamps  and  Bonds, 
and  who  do  not  have  School  Savings 
programs  in  their  schools  are  urged 
to  contact  their  state  Savings  Bonds 
office  for  information,  or  to  write  Edu- 
cation Division,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
Division,  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 


A  CITIZEN'S  DUTY— GOOD  SCHOOLS 

The  success  of  the  nation's  schools  in  educating  children  and  youth  in  the 
principles  of  democracy  is  of  basic  importance  if  democracy  is  to  win  over  com- 
munism, President  Truman  said  recently  in  a  statement  to  the  National  Citizens 
Commission  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  statement,  which  was  read  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  NCCPS  in 
Cleveland,  said  in  part : 

"It  is  just  as  important  for  us  to  provide  each  child  and  youth  with  the 
education  he  needs  to  become  a  constructive  citizen  as  it  is  to  provide  more  and 
better  weapons  for  our  defense. 

"We  must  be  watchful  that,  in  meeting  the  challenge  that  has  been  forced 
upon  us,  we  do  not  neglect  the  education  of  our  children.  If  that  should  ever 
happen,  we  would  be  sacrificing  a  fundamental  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

"Every  good  citizen  should  be  concerned  in  these  days  with  how  he  can  best 
serve  his  country.  Not  the  least  among  the  duties  of  each  citizen  is  to  work  earn- 
estly and  whole-heartedly  for  better  schools  in  his  own   community." 

—The  Public  and  Education,   NEA 
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Committee  Makes  Suggestions 
Re  Accelerated  Program 

Suggestions  to  schools  and  colleges 
with  reference  to  the  advisability  of 
accelerating  high  school  and  college 
courses  to  match  the  draft  tempo  were 
made  by  the  Committee  appointed  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
various  educational  institutions  in 
Raleigh  on  February  16. 

The  Committee  making  the  sugges- 
tions was  composed  of  the  following: 
Supt.  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro,  Chair- 
man; Dr.  Allan  K.  Manchester,  Duke 
University ;  Roy  Armstrong,  University 
of  North  Carolina ;  Supt.  J.  M.  Hough, 
Leaksville;  Dr.  A.  E.  Manley,  N.  C. 
College,  Durham;  D.  P.  Whitley,  prin- 
cipal, High  Point,  and  Walter  Gale, 
principal  Needham  Broughton  High 
School,  Raleigh. 

Suggestions  and  observations  made 
by  the  Committee  were  the  following : 

1.  That  the  advantages  of  remaining 
in  school  be  disseminated  to  all  those 
affected  by  the  war  situation. 

2.  That  all  pertinent  information  re- 
lative to  induction  into  the  armed  forces 
be  made  available  to  the  men,  officials 
of  schools  and  colleges,  and  publicized 
over  radio  and  through  the  press. 

3.  That  schools  and  colleges,  their 
personnel  and  facilities,  be  used  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  by  the  armed 
forces  so  as  to  interrupt  education  as 
little  as  possible  and  to  effect  economy 
in  the  defense  program. 

4.  That  schools  and  colleges  under 
the  best  possible  guidance  service,  allow 
but   not   require    the   taking   of   extra 

'courses,  provide  for  the  extension  of 
summer  study,  and  otherwise  arrange 
for  the  acceleration  of  educational 
processes,  without  cutting  down  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  tests  and  to  the 
extent  that  individuals  may  be  willing 
and  capable  of  accelerating  their  edu- 
cation. 

5.  That  the  desirability  of  regular 
schedules  and  the  maintenance  of  sat- 
isfactory standards  be  recognized  and 
upheld  both  in  high  school  and  college. 

6.  That  the  armed  forces  provide  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  education  through  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  and  otherwise 
— especially  utilizing  insofar  as  possi- 
ble existing  institutions  rather  than 
setting  up  new  agencies  and  programs. 

7.  That  schools  and  colleges  be  used 
in  preparation  and  administration  of 
tests,  the  content  of  courses,  and  the 
acceptance  of  credits,  and  that  men  be 
apprised  of  conditions  and  opportuni- 
ties. 


FORD  SPONSORS  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  COMPETITION 


Cash  prizes  totaling  $35,000  and 
nine  all-expense  paid  trips  to  Detroit 
and  Dearborn  are  being  offered  to 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
in  Ford  Motor  Company's  1931  Indus- 
trial Arts  Awards  program. 

Now  in  its  second  year  of  Ford 
sponsorship,  the  nationwide  competi- 
tion for  young  craftsmen  is  open  to 
pupils  attending  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  classes  at  any  school  in  the 
United  States.  Entries  must  be  regular 
class  projects  made  in  school  shops 
under  the  supervision  of  instructors. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Awards  program 
is  being  conducted  on  a  regional  basis 
this  year  to  facilitate  handling  the  an- 
ticipated record  number  of  entries. 
Sectional  eliminations  in  Kansas  City, 
Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles  will 
precede  the  national  finals  in  Chicago. 

Three  27-member  teams  of  industrial 
arts  educators  will  judge  the  regional 
eliminations  this  summer.  Judging  for 
the  eastern  region  will  take  place  at 
the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia 
June  30  and  entries  will  be  exhibited 
there  from  July  3  to  July  15. 


The  committee  deplores  the  condi- 
tions that  necessitate  any  interruption 
of  the  educational  processes. 

It  recommends  that  those  in  charge 
of  man  power,  selective  service,  and 
armed  forces  be  urged  to  recognize  the 
conditions  and  conform  to  policies  and 
practices  that  are  least  damaging  to 
educational  institutions  and  least  dis- 
rupting to  the  educational  plans  of 
individual  men  and  women. 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  maturity  and  the  neces- 
sity of  time  for  assimilation  of  educa- 
tional information,  methods  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  utilization  of  experi- 
ences ;  and  likewise  it  points  out  that 
credits  and  diplomas  without  educa- 
tional attainment  are  a  dillusion  and 
a  disservice  to  the  student  and  a  detri- 
ment to  the  institution. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that 
governmental  officials  and  leaders  of 
the  armed  forces  have  advised  students 
to  stay  in  school,  have  provided  for 
deferments  and  postponements  of  in- 
duction, and  have  designated  that  cer- 
tain men  in  the  armed  forces  should 
be  assigned  to  study,  all  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense. 


Projects  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Industrial  Arts  Awards  program  in 
nine  general  divisions  and  22  classifica- 
tions, and  they  will  be  judged  in  four 
grade  level  groupings.  Students  in 
grades  seven  through  12,  enrolled  in 
industrial  arts  courses  in  any  junior 
or  senior  high  school  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  more  than  20  years  of 
age,  are  eligible  to  participate. 

The  nine  divisions  are :  Plastics, 
Wrought  Metal,  Architectural  Drawing, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Wood,  Electrical, 
Machine  Shop,  Patternmaking  and 
Molding  and  Printing.  An  open  division 
has  been  established  for  all  entries  not 
eligible  for  the  nine  general  divisions, 
but  recognition  of  this  division  is 
limited  to  the  regional  level. 

Upon  completion  of  the  regional  eli- 
minations and  exhibitions,  prize  win- 
ning entries  will  be  sent  to  Chicago  for 
judging  in  the  national  finals.  First, 
second,  third  place  and  honorable  men- 
tion winners  will  be  selected  in  each 
sub-division,  and  the  judges  will  award 
the  Detroit-Dearborn  trip  prizes  for 
the  "outstanding"  entry  in  each  of  the 
nine  divisions.  Teachers  will  accom- 
pany their  students  during  the  three- 
day  visits  to  the  Motor  City. 

Court  Reviews 
Bible  Readings 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of 
daily  Bible  reading  in  New  Jersey 
public   schools. 

N.  J.  law  requires  the  reading  of  at 
least  five  verses  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment each  school  day,  and  permits, 
but  does  not  require,  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Bible  is  also  required  reading 
in  Ala.,  Ark.,  Del.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Idaho, 
Ky.,  Maine,  Mass.,  Pa.,  Tenn.,  and  D.  C. 
Laws  in  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kan.,  N.  D.,  and 
Okla.  permit  Bible  reading  but  do  not 
require  it.  Other  states  have  Bible 
reading  in  schools  but  no  laws  con- 
cerning it  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  1948  the  Supreme  Court  branded 
as  unconstitutional  a  system  of  volun- 
tary religious  instruction  in  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  schools.  The  court  said  the 
record  showed  tax-supported  public 
school  property  was  used  for  teaching 
various  religious  doctrines. 

N.  J.  Supreme  Court  upheld  N.  J. 
Bible  reading  by  saying  that  no  sec- 
tarian act  was  involved  in  N.  J.  as 
was  in  111.— Scholastic  Teacher,  April 
4,  1951. 


MAY,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED   FIFTY-ONE 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  HAS  ISSUED  THE 
FOLLOWING  DO's  AND  DON'T's  FOR  1951 


DO — Allow  children  to  play  with 
friends  they  have  been  with  right 
along.  Keep  them  away  from  new 
people,  especially  in  the  close  daily 
living  of  a  home. 

DO — Wash  hands  carefully  before  eat- 
ing and  always  after  using  the 
toilet — especially  important  when 
polio  is  around.  Also,  keep  food 
clean  and  covered. 

DO — Watch  for  signs  of  sickness,  such 
as  headache,  fever,  sore  throat, 
upset  stomach,  sore  muscles,  stiff 
neck,  or  back,  extreme  tiredness  or 
nervousness,  trouble  in  breathing 
or  swallowing. 

DO — Put  a  sick  person  to  bed  at  once, 
away  from  others,  and  call  the 
doctor.  Quick  action  may  lessen 
crippling. 

DO — Telephone  your  local  Chapter  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis,  if  you  need  help. 
Locate  through  telephone  book  or 


health  department.  No  patient 
need  go  without  care  for  lack  of 
money.  Your  Chapter  will  pay 
what  you  cannot  afford. 

DO — Remember,  at  least  half  of  all 
polio  patients  get  well  without 
any   crippling. 

DON'T— Get  over-tired  by  hard  play, 
exercise,  work  or  travel.  This 
means  men,  women,  and  children. 

DON'T— Get  chilled.  Don't  bathe  or 
swim  long  in  cold  water  or  sit 
around  in  wet  clothes. 

DON'T — Have  mouth  or  throat  opera- 
tions during  a  polio  outbreak. 

DON'T — Use  another  person's  towels, 
dishes,  tableware  or  the  like. 

DON'T — Take  children  to  places  where 
there  is  polio ;  ask  your  health 
department  for  advice. 

DON'T — Take  your  child  out  of  camp 
or  playground,  where  there  is 
good  heealth  supervision. 


66  Negro  High  Schools  Offer 
Commercial  Subjects 

Sixty-six  of  the  State's  230  public 
high  schools  for  Negroes  offer  courses 
in  commercial  subjects — typing,  secre- 
tarial courses,  bookkeeping,  business 
education,  etc. — according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Division  of  Negro  Edu- 
cation. 

Schools  offering  such  courses  are  as 
follows :  Deep  Creek  and  Polkton,  An- 
son County ;  Washington,  Washington  ; 
J.  B.  Bond,  Bertie  County ;  County 
Training,  Bladen  County ;  Stephens- 
Lee,  Asheville;  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayette- 
ville ;  Church  Street,  Thomasville ;  Dun- 
bar, Lexington ;  Hillside,  Durham ; 
G.  W.  Carver  and  Phillips,  Edgecombe 
County ;  Pattillo,  Tarboro ;  Atkins, 
Winston-Salem ;  Lincoln  Academy, 
Kings  Mountain  ;  Reid,  Gaston  County  ; 
Cooper,  Gates  County;  G.  C.  Hawley. 
Granville  County ;  Mary  Potter,  Ox- 
ford ;  County  Training,  Greene  County ; 
Dudley,  Greensboro ;  William  Penn, 
High  Point ;  Brawley,  Eastman  and 
Mclver,  Halifax  County ;  Chaloner, 
Roanoke  Rapids ;  Shawtown,  Harnett 
County ;  Calvin  S.  Brown  and  Robert 
L.  Vann,  Hertford  County ;  Unity,  Ire- 
dell County ;  Richard  B.  Harrison  and 
W.  M.  Cooper,  Johnston  County ; 
County  Training,  Jones  County ;  Adkin, 
Kinston ;  W.  C.  Chance,  Martin ;  Plato 
Price  and  Second  Ward,  Charlotte ; 
Pinckney,  Moore  County ;  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Rocky  Mount ;  County 
Training  and  Spaulding,  Nash  County ; 


Williston,  New  Hanover  County;  Cen- 
tral, Orange  County ;  P.  W.  Moore, 
Elizabeth  City;  C.  F.  Pope,  Pender 
County ;  County  Training,  Person 
County;  Farmville,  Pitt  County,  Capi- 
tal Highway,  Hamlet ;  Rockingham, 
Rockingham ;  Hilly  Branch,  Lumber- 
ton  ;  Washington,  Reidsville ;  Price, 
Salisbury  ;  Garland,  Sampson  County  ; 
Sampson  Training,  Clinton ;  Laurin- 
burg  Institute,  Laurinburg ;  Badin, 
Stanly  County ;  Henderson  Institute, 
Henderson ;  DuBois,  Garner,  and 
Shepard,  Wake  County ;  Washington. 
Raleigh ;  County  Tarining  and  John 
R.  Hawkins  Warren  County ;  Carver, 
Wayne  County ;  Dillard,  Goldsboro ; 
and  Darden,  Wilson  (City). 

Screen  Magazine 
Issues  Film  List 

"The  Blue  Book  of  16mm  Films", 
Educational  Screen,  lire.,  64  E.  Lake 
Street,  Chicago  1,  111.  26th  annual  edi- 
tion 1951,  176  pages,  $1.50. 

This  indexed  compilation  of  7,200 
16mm  motion  picture  titles  tells  the 
user  where  to  get  every  film  listed. 
Educational  films  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject and  grade  level  are  included.  In 
addition  to  the  sources  for  all  the 
films  other  data  are  included,  such  as  a 
short  description  of  the  content  of  each 
film,  whether  available  in  color,  black- 
and-white,  or  both,  and  whether  the 
films  are  silent  or  sound.  Three  indexes 
insure  easy  selection,  either  by  title 
or  by  subject  matter. 


Ross  Succeeds  Sisk 

C.  Reid  Ross,  Superintendent  of 
Harnett  County  Schools  for  the  past 
14  years,  has  tendered  his  resignation 
to  become  head  of  the  Fayetteville  City 
Administrative  Unit,   effective  July   1. 

Ross  will  succeed  Horace  Sisk,  who 
is  retiring  after  more  than  20  years 
at  Fayetteville. 


The  Art  of  Getting  Along 

Sooner  or  later,  a  man,  if  he  is  wise, 
discovers  that  life  is  a  mixture  of  good 
days  and  bad,  victory  and  defeat,  give 
and  take.  He  learns  that  it  doesn't  pay 
to  be  a  good,  sensitive  soul :  that  he 
should  let  some  things  go  over  his  head 
like  water  off  a  duck's  back.  He  learns 
that  he  who  loses  his  temper  usually 
loses  out.  He  learns  that  all  men  have 
burnt  toast  for  breakfast  now  and  then, 
and  that  he  shouldn't  take  the  other 
fellow's  grouch  too  seriously.  He  learns 
that  carrying  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
is  the  easiest  way  to  get  into  a  fight. 
He  learns  that  the  quickest  way  to 
become  unpopular  is  to  carry  tales  and 
gossip  about  others. 

He  learns  that  buck-passing  always 
turns  out  to  be  a  boomerang,  and  that 
it  never  pays.  He  comes  to  realize  that 
the  business  could  run  along  perfectly 
well  without  him.  He  learns  that  it 
doesn't  matter  so  much  who  gets  the 
credit  so  long  as  the  business  benefits. 
He  learns  that  even  the  janitor  is 
human,  and  that  it  does  no  harm  to 
smile  and  say  "Good  Morning"  even  if 
it's  raining. 

He  learns  that  most  of  the  other 
fellows  are  as  ambitious  as  he  is,  that 
they  have  brains  as  good  or  better,  and 
that  hard  work,  not  cleverness,  is  the 
secret  of  success.  He  learns  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  youngest  coming  into  the 
business,  because  he  (remembers  how 
bewildered  he  was  when  he  first  started 
out.  He  learns  not  to  worry  when  he 
loses  an  order,  because  experience  has 
shown  that  if  he  always  gives  his  best, 
his  average  will  break  pretty  well.  He 
learns  that  no  man  ever  got  to  first 
base  alone,  and  that  it  is  only  through 
cooperative  effort  that  we  move  on  to 
better  things. 

He  learns  that  bosses  are  not  mon- 
sters, trying  to  get  the  last  ounce  of 
work  out  of  him  for  the  least  amount 
of  pay,  but  that  they  are  usually  pretty 
good  fellows  who  have  succeeded 
through  hard  work  and  who  want  to 
do  the  right  thing.  He  learns  that  folks 
are  not  any  harder  to  get  along  with  in 
one  place  than  another,  and  that  the 
"getting  along"  depends  about  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  on  his  own  behavior. 
— Selected. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  Do  Enact: 

APPRHPRIATinNS  a  scno°l  site  and  by  specifying  "once 

^vjrjrivv^irivi^viivyi^o  a  week„  for  notice  of  condemnation 

Appropriations   made   by   the    General   Assembly    of    1951    for    public    school  proceedings  in  newspaper  before  words 

purposes  exceed  $100,000,000  for  each  year  of  the  ensuing  biennium.  "for  thirty  days"  in  line  42. 

Appropriations  for  purposes  specified  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  together  with  To  n5.104  was  added  a  new           _ 

estimated  expenditures  for  the  current  year,  are  as  follows:  „„„„i,  „„„„ ,-.  „  „„„„   „■„    •       «=        * 

1950-51           1951-52           1952-53  sraph  concerning  vacancies  in  office  of 
city  superintendent. 

1.  Support   of   Nine   Months    Term $83,462,446     $  96,576,182     $101,011,929  An    amendment    to    115-146   provides 

2.  State  Board  of  Education   (Adm.)....        177,449             190,701             184,576  for  fine  or  imprisonment  for  school  em- 

3.  Vocational    Education.... 2,455.595           2,820,663           2,854,523  ployees  who  falsify  records  knowinglv 

4.  Purchase  of  Free  Textbooks 900,000           1,462,770           1,482,390  0r  willfully. 

5.  Vocational  Textile  Tr.   School 38,569                43,617                41.169  115-158    was    amended    bv    rewriting 

6.  Purchase ,of School  B,** 2^5,000          2,121,000          2.271,000  J^ £r» S    to   pr  S  d or 

Repair  Fund        35,114               51,279  ness    after    a    favorable    vote    by    the 

people. 

Sub-total $89,249,059     $103,214,933     $107,896,866  An  amendment  to  115-179  changed  the 

8.  Department  of  Public  Instruction......       258,889             281,050             274,130  period    of    accounting    for    fines    from 

9.  Contingent  Salaries 8,100,000      _ ._  sixty  to  thirty  days. 

115-353    was    amended    bv    inserting 

TOTAL......                             ......$97,807,948     $103,495,983     $108,170,996  the    words     „named    hy    ^    ^^ 

Assembly  which  convened  in  January 

„     .                   _,.,.                       _  of  such  year"  between  the  words  "edu- 

Another  Retirement  Bill                  balary  Increases  cation"  and  "shall"  in  line  5  of  para- 

H.B.    987,    introduced    by    Umstead,             HB-   1079.   introduced   by    Hardison,  graph  3. 

authorizes  the  board  of  trustees  of  the        provides  for  a  contingent   increase  in  115-361   was   amended    by   providing 

Teachers'  and  State  Employee's  Retire-         tne    salaries    of    school    teachers    and  that  administrative  units  with  a  school 

ment  System  to  make  an  investigation         State  employees,  if  sufficient  funds  are  population  of  500  or  more  may  petition 

of  the  inequities,  injustices  and  hard-         available  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  $15  a  for  an  election  to  vote  a  supplementary 

ship  cases  which  result  in  teachers  and         month  for  teachers  and  $7.50  a  month  tax. 

State  employees  being  ineligible  under         for  state  employees.  115-363  was  changed  to  provide  that 

said  system  because  of  legal  technical!-          .  ,.      A.        -,        ,         ,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  ap- 

ties.                                                                       Adjusting  Teachers  Prove  or  disapprove   local   budgets   as 

Salaries     1950-51  t0    "financial    soundness"    rather    than 

Amendment  To  G.  S.  115-361             Representatives    Moore    of    Wilson,  ^name^inenTto  HsSelThiserted  the 

S.B.  526  would  amend  G.   S.  115-361         ?&fS&7'  ™£  S"^  =™??ml*e  ™"  words  "as  to  such  funds"  following  the 

so   as   to   reduce  the  minimum   school         Educed  H.B.  1126.  This  lull,  if  enacted  word  ..duties„  fa  ,ine  g 

population  an  administrative  unit  must         "^^  r*Peal*  SeCtl°V°?Q°a  Cha?*"  Section  115-368  was  amended  so  as 

have  before  it  can  vote  a  supplementary         1"4J'    fession    J'aws    f)t  .iy4y>    wn/cn  to    provide    for   affixing   signatures    to 

tax  from  1,000  pupils  to  500.                             granted  contingent  pay  raises  to  public  warrants  b    machines,  etc. 

£ inn nln  % °     T'  r        appropriates  ^  concerning  the  flling  of  audits 

Indians                                                               $8,100,000  from  the  General  Fund  for  of   gchool    fuuds                      | 

™ ™      mi      .                                                  adjusting  salaries   of  teachers,  pnnci-  fime  of  completion>  mi        etc_ 

H.B.     1011     introduced    by     Regan,         pals,  superintendents    and  supervisors  Section  115-376  concerning  bus  routes 
Floyd,    and   Riser,    would    appropriate         for  the   year   1950-51    substantially   111  wag  entil.eiy  rewritten 
$35,000  from  the  Contingency  and  Emer-         accordance    with    salary    schedules 
gency  Fund  for  school  building  facili-         established  by  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tes for  children  of  the  Indian  race  in         tion    for    school    year    1951-52.    These  New  Laws 
Scotland    and   Robeson   Counties,   said         salaries  are  to  be  made  available  and 

appropriation     contingent     upon     each         payable    as   of   end    of    1950-51    school  New    school    laws    enacted    were    as 

county  providing  like  amount  for  the         year.  follows : 

purpose.  Tne     act     appointing     members     of 

4- Year  Terms  For  county  boards  of  education. 

Amendment  To  G.  S.  115-368       Superintendents  ^SaSTtfi  Z%  Te'  £°. 2 

H.B.  1053,  introduced  by  Henderson,  SB-  590>  introduced  by  Carlyle  by  other  funds  available  to  provide  the 
would  rewrite  G.S.  115-368(1)  to  pro-  request,  would  extend  the  term  of  necessary  facilities  to  make  possible 
vide  that  school  funds  may  be  released  office  of  superintendents  of  county  and  realistic  training  for  vocational  build- 
only  on  warrants  drawn  on  State  treas-         city   administrative   school  units   from  jng  trades  classes. 

urer   signed   by   Chairman    and   either         two  to  four  years.  An  act  making  an  appropriation  of 

secretary  or  treasurer  of  county  edu-         .              -             -     ,  $8,100,000  to  pay  salaries  of  all  teach- 

cation  board  for  county  administrative         -Laws  Amended  ers,  etc.,  in  lieu  of  salaries  as  provided 

units  and  by  the  chairman  and  either             Several   sections   of  Chapter   115   of  on  contingent  basis  by  section  20J   of 

the  secretary  or  treasurer  of  boards  of         the    General    Statutes    were    amended.  the  1949  Appropriations  Act. 

trustees  for  city  administrative  units,         These  were  as  follows :  An   act   to   cure  possible   defects   in 

countersigned  by   such    officer   as    law             115-31.23  was  amended  to  strike  out  conveyances    of    governing    bodies    of 

requires.  Signature  of  any  such  officer         words    "and   before   January    1,    1951"  cities,  towns,  school  districts  or  school 

may  be  affixed  by  machine  under  such         in  line  4  and  5.  administrative  units, 

regulations  as  State  Board  of  Educa-             115-85   was   amended   to  provide  An   act  creating  the  Aycock   Public 

tion  may  prescribe.                                            "thirty  acres"  instead  of  ten  acres  for  School  Memorial  Fund. 
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Looking  Back 


5  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1946) 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Adviser, 
Health  and  Physical  Education, 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  elected  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Society  of  State 
Directors  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  at  its  annual  convention 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  6-9, 
1946. 

Miss  Eloise  Camp,  librarian  of  the 
Cannon  High  School  and  director  of 
school  libraries  in  Kannapolis,  has 
accepted  appointment  to  serve  as 
Acting  State  School  Library  Adviser 
in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  during  the  summer  of 
19  46  while  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Doug- 
las is  on  leave  to  teach  library  science 
courses  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, it  is  announced  by  State  Super- 
intendent Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Spikes,  Superintendent  of 
the  Burlington  City  Schools  for  the 
past  nine  years,  announced  early  in 
April  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
presidency  of  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College,  Greenville,  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  recently  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  institution. 

Charles  W.  Phillips  of  Woman's 
College,  vice-president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  was 
elected  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion for  1946-47  without  opposition 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  Ashe- 
ville,  March  29-30. 

10  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1941) 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 

North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion, K.  G.  Phillips,  Principal  of  the 
Gray  High  School  of  Winston-Salem, 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
school  year. 

As  this  publication  goes  to  press, 
all  the  contemplated  changes  in 
superintendents  have  not  been  effect- 
ed. To  date,  however,  the  following 
are  known: 

Edgecombe — E.  D.  Johnson 

of  Raeford 
Elizabeth  City — Paul  A.  Reid 

of  Raleigh 
Harnett — C.  Reid  Ross 

of  Lillington 
Pamlico — Tom  Hood  of 

Waccamaw,    Brunswick    County 
Hyde— N.  W.  Shelton 

of  Lilesville,  Anson  County 
Yancey — Miss  Hope  Buck 
of  Bee  Log. 


EDUCATION 
MOLDS  OUR 
FUTURE 


BETTER  SCHOOLS  MAKE 
BETTER  COMMUNITIES 


Board  Approves  Funds 
For  Building  Projects 

State  funds  in  the  total  amount  of 
$1,902,509.96  were  approved  for  school 
building  projects  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  regular  April  meet- 
ing. Of  this  amount,  $366,414.62  was 
for  white  schools  and  $1,536,095.34  was 
for  Negro  schools. 

March  approvals  bring  the  total 
amount  approved  to  $33,752,359.71,  or 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  $50 
million  available.  According  to  race 
this  total  is  divided  as  follows : 

Amount  Per  Cent 

White    $20,799,745.10         61.6 

Negro 12,656,906.52         37.5 

Indian  295,708.09  .9 

Flag  Week,  June  10-16 

"National  Flag  Week"  will  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  Nation  the  week 
of  June  10-16  inclusive. 

The  observance  of  this  "Week"  has 
for  its  purpose  the  inculcation  of  the 
meaning  of  true  Americanism  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  citizens,  the 
marking  of  the  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  flag  of  the  Nation,  the 
directing  of  attention  to  the  history 
and  evolution  of  "Old  Glory" ;  and 
emphasizing  the  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  under  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" and  the  correlative  duties  and 
obligations  resulting  from  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  observance  is  sponsored  by  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  Flag  House 
Association,  844  E.  Pratt  Street,  Balti- 
more 2,  Md.,  from  which  suggestions 
and  information  may  be  secured. 


Making  Today's  News 

Lenoir.  Lenoir  County's  two  school 
supervisors  have  accepted  invitations 
to  participate  in  a  Curriculum-Guid- 
ance Study  now  being  carried  on  in 
Beaufort  County  Schools,  Superinten- 
dent H.  H.  Bullock  has  reported. — 
Kinston  Free  Press,  March  16. 

Salisbury.  John  C.  Noe,  Adviser  in 
Safety  Education  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  visit  the  city  schools 
Monday  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
safety  practices  in  the  school  areas 
and  the  community. — Salisbury  Post, 
March   11. 

Yadkin.  The  Yadkin  County 
Board  of  Education  announced  yes- 
terday that  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  State  Fire  Marshal  and 
other  school  building  agencies  have 
approved  preliminary  drawings  of 
the  East  Bend,  Fall  Creek  and  For- 
bush  school  projects. — Winston- 
Salem  Journal,  March  15. 

Wilkes.  Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver, 
Adviser  of  Resource-Use  Education 
of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, addressed  the  Schoolmaster's 
Club  at  their  regular  meeting  Mon- 
day evening  March  12  at  the  Wilkes 
Hotel. — North  Wilkesboro  Journal- 
Patriat,  March  15. 

Durham.  A  17-member  committee, 
made  up  of  educational  leaders  in 
North  Carolina,  will  study  Durham 
County  white  high  schools  during  the 
week  of  April  2-7  for  purposes  of 
evaluating  the  county-wide  system. — 
Durham  Sun,  March  21. 

Watauga.  Fire  of  unknown  origin 
destroyed  the  three-room  Winebarger 
school  building  this  afternoon,  but 
the  60  children  were  evacuated  with- 
out injury  to  any  of  them. — Charlotte 
Observer,  March  22. 

Duplin.  Arnold  E.  Hoffman,  State 
Supervisor  of  Music,  was  guest  speak- 
er at  a  county-wide  meeting  of  the 
Duplin  County  unit  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association  held  last 
week  in  Rose  Hill  School. — Wilming- 
ton  Star,   March   2  7. 

Harnett.  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  Thurs- 
day night  when  the  Harnett  County 
unit  of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
association  holds  its  year-end  ban- 
quet.— Dunn  Record,  March  28. 

Charlotte.  A  two-months  experi- 
ment in  giving  free  food  to  Char- 
lotte's most  undernourished  "prob- 
lem" children  will  be  started  next 
week. — Charlotte  News,   March   2  3. 
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